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'^  Shut  the  door,  Agatha,*'  said  Mr.  Torring- 
ton  to  a  beautiful  girl  of  four  years  old ;  ^*  the 
wind  from  the  passage  is  intolerable.'* 

But  Agatha  stirred  not 

**  Did  you  not  hear  what  I  said  f  resumed 
her  father;  ^shut  the  door,  for  I  am  cold." 

Still,  however,  the  child  continued  to  build 
houses,  and  her  fiither  spoke  in  vain. 

*«  I  will  shut  the  door  myself,"  said  her  fatal- 
ly indulgent  mother ; — **  A^tha  is  not  yet  old 
enough  to  understand  the  virtue  of  obedience." 

**  But  she  is  old  enough  to  understand  the 
inconveniences  of  disobedience,  my  dear  Elm- 
ma,  if  properly  punished  for  disobeying." 

**  Surely  it  would  be  cruel  to  punish  a  child 
when  she  is  incapable  of  knowing  that  what 
she  does  is  worthy  of  punishment  When  she 
is  old  enough  to  have  reason,  I  will  reason 
with  her,  and  make  her  obedient  and  obliging 
on  principle." 

**  It  is  lucky  for  society,  Emma,  that  the 
keepers  of  lunatics  do  not  act  on  your  plan, 
and  allow  them  to  follow  all  their  propensities 
till  they  are  reasonable  enough  to  feel  the  pro- 
priety of  restraint" 

**  There  is  a  great  difference  between  mad 
people  and  children,  Mr.  Torrington." 

•♦  Undoubtedly,  but  not  in  the  power  of  self- 
guidance  and  self-restriction.  The  man  who 
has  lost  his  reason,  and  the  child  who  has  not 
gained  his,  are  equally  objects  for  reproof  and 
restraint,  and  must  be  taught  good  and  proper 
habits  by  judicious  and  firm  control,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  operation  of  fear." 

**  Fear !  Mr.  Torrington,  would  you  beat  the 
child  1" 

'•  If  you  were  a  foolish  mother,  and  by  weak 
and  pernicious  indulgence  were  to  brutify 
A^tha  so  much  as  to  render  her  incapable  of 
bem^  governed  in  any  other  way.  But  in  my 
opinion,  if  corporeal  chastisement  is  ever  ne- 
cessary, it  can  only  be  where  the  parents  by 
neglect  and  folly  have  injured  the  temper  and 
destroyed  the  mind  of  their  offspring." 

'^  Could  yon  ever  have  the  heart  to  beat 
Agatha,  Mr.  Torrington  1" 

**  If  Agatha's  good  reauired  it  If  it  were 
necessary  that  she  should  take  medicine  in  or- 
der to  core  her  body,  even  you,  Emma,,  would 


not  hesitate,  I  conclude,  to  force  the  medicine 
down  her  throat" 

"  Certainly  not" 

**  And  is  not  the  health  of  her  mind  of  even 
^eater  importance  ?  and  should  we  hesitate  to 
inflict  salutary  punishment  in  order  to  preserve 
that  uninjured?" 

At  this  moment,  Agatha,  unconscious,  poor 
child!  how  important  to  her  future  welfare 
was  this  conversation  between  her  parents,  in- 
terrupted it  by  seizing  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed 
scissors,  and  carrying  off  the  forbidcfen  play- 
thing to  the  furthest  part  of  the  room. 

**  Agatha,  bring  back  the  scissors  this  mo- 
ment,'* cried  Mr.  Torrington ;  but  Agatha  kept 
them  still. 

"  Give  them  to  me  this  instant,**  he  repeat- 
ed, rising  from  his  chair,  and  approaching  to 
take  them  by  force ;  when  Agatha,  unaccus- 
tomed to  obey,  as  she  was,  when  not  in  her  fa- 
ther's presence,  always  used  to  command,  in- 
stantly threw  the  scissors  on  the  ground  with, 
violence. 

**  Take  them  up,  and  give  them  to  me." 

But  Agatha  only  turned  her  back,  and  put- 
ting her  hand  under  her  chin  threw  out  her 
raised  elbow  at  her  father  with  the  gesture  of 
sulky  defiance. 

Mr.  Torrington  now  found  that  he  was  se- 
riously called  upon  to  practise  as  well  as 
preach. 

"Agatha,"  said  he,  firmly,  but  mildly,  "obey 
me,  and  ^ive  me  the  scissors,  or  you  shall  go 
to  bed  this  moment  and  without  your  supper." 
But  as  the  child  continued  obstinate  and  dis- 
obedient; in  spite  of  her  cries,  blows,  and 
kicks,  Mr.  Torrington  took  her  up  in  bis  arms, 
and  carried  her  into  the  nursery. 

"  Put  Miss  Torrington  to  bed  directly,"  said 
he ;  " and  on  pain  otinstant  dismissal,  I  forbid 
you  to  give  her  any  thing  to  eat  or  drink." 

He  then  returned  to  her  mother,  in  the 
midst  of  the  screams  of  the  spoiled  and  irri- 
tated Agatha.  He  found  Mrs.  Torrington  in 
tears. 

"  Why  are  you  distressed  thus,  dearest  Em- 
ma V  cried  he,  affectionately. 

"I  cannot  bear  to  hear  Agatha  cry,  Mr. 
Torrington." 
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*'  It  does  not  give  me  pleasure,'^  coolly  re- 
plied he. 

**  Ah !  Mr.  TorriDgton,  but  yoa  are  not  a 
mother.*^ 

'*I  know  it,  my  lore.  I  have  had,  it  is 
true,  many  comical  nervous  fancies;  but  I 
never  fancied  myself  a  mother  yet.'* 

'«Thb  is  a  bad  joke,  Mr.  Torrington.*' 

"  I  grant  it." 

'*  And  /,  Mr.  Torrington,  am  in  no  humour 
for  joking;  this  is  too  serious  a  subject.*' 

**  Emma,  I  joked,  to  show  you  that  /,  at 
least,  did  not  think  this  temporary  affliction  of 
our  violent  child  a  cause  for  sorrow." 

**  No  ?  Hark  how  she  screams !  Indeed, 
Mr.  Torrington,  I  must  go  to  her." 

**  Indeed,  Emma,  you  must  not." 

"  Her  agonies  distract  me ;  I  cannot  bear 
it,  I  tell  you." 

*^You  must  bear  it,  Mrs.  Torrington,  or 
forfeit  much  of  my  respect." 

**  0,  a  mother's  feelings ^" 

" are  natural,  and  therefore  honourable 

feelings ;  but  I  expect  a  rational  being  to  be 
supenor  to  a  mere  brute  mother." 

**  A  brute  mother,  Mr.  Torrington !" 

**Ye8;  a  brute  mother.  The  cat  that  lies 
yonder,  unable  to  bear  the  cries  of  its  kitten, 
would,  from  mere  natural  instinct  (the  feelings 
of  a  mother,  Emma,  which  I  have  not,  you 
know,)  fly  at  the  animal,  or  -human  creature, 
that  occasioned  those  cries;  and  the  cat, 
wholly  guided  by  instinct,  could  not  do  other- 
wise, though  an  operation  were  performing 
on  its  offspring  that  was  requisite  to  save  its 
life.  But  from  you,  Emma,  who  have  reason 
to  aid  and  regulate  the  impulses  of  mere  in- 
stinct,— from  you  I  expect  better  things  than 
a  selfish  indulgence  of  your  own  tenderness 
at  the  expense  of  your  child's  future  welfare ; 
nay,  even  of  its  present  safety.  For  had  she 
been  allowed  to  retain  the  scissors,  she  might 
have  destroyed  an  eye  or  laid  open  an  artery 
with  them.  If  you  must  weep  because  she 
weeps,  let  it  be  for  the  alarming  obstinacy 
and  violence  which  she  is  now  exhibiting; 
a  violence  which  may,  perhaps,  be  big  wiih 
her  future  misery  and  ruin." 

"I  am  a  weak,  a  foolish  woman,  Mr.  Tor- 
rington, and " 

**  Not  80,  Emma.  If  you  had  been  weak 
and  foolish,  though  young,  rich,  and  beautiful, 
and  I  only  a  younger  brother,  I  would  never 
have  made  you  my  wife.  No;  I  saw  in  you 
a  woman  capable  of  being  a  rational  com- 
panion, and  the  instructress  as  well  as  the 
mother  of  my  children ;  and  I  do  not  recognise 
you,  my  dear  Emma,  in  the  puerile  tenderness 
that  shrinks  appalled  at  the  cries  of  an  angry 
child. 

"  Let  me  put  a  case  to  you,  Emma; — Sup- 
pose in  one  house  a  mother  informed  by  the 
surgeons  attending,  that  her  beloved  daughter 
must  undergo  a  painful  operation  in  order  to 
save  her  life,  or  (uwent  the  progress  of  a  per- 


nicious disease ;  suppose  that  mother  unable 
from  maternal  tenderness  to  remain  in  the 
room  while  the  operation  is  performing,  and 
giving  way  to  tears  and  hysterics  in  the  ad- 
juning  apartment; — 

'*  Suppose  in  another  house  a  mother  under 
similar  circumstances,  suppressing  all  selfish 
emotions,  by  thinking  only  of  the  beloved 
sufferer,  and  hastening  to  the  scene  of  trial, 
to  cheer  by  her  presence,  to  soothe  by  her  ca- 
resses, and  to  support  in  her  arms,  the  object  of 
her  anxiety ;  while  maternal  tenderness  checks 
the  tear  that  maternal  tenderness  urges,  and 
firmly,  though  feelingly,  she  goes  through  the 
painful  task  assigned  her  by  affectionate  duty, 
pfow,  in  which  of  these  two  do  you  recognise 
the  highest  order  of  motherly  love  V* 

«'  In  the  latter^  undoubtedly." 

**  And  such,  my  dear  Emma,  is  the  conduct 
of  those  wise  parents  who,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  future  good  of  their  children,  refuse  them 
indulgences  pernicious  to  their  health,  or  inflict 
on  them  salutary  punishment  regardless  of  the 
pain  they  themselves  suffer  from  giving  pain 
to  the  resisting  and  angry  child,  and  consoling 
and  comforting  themselves  with  knowing  that, 
though  the  duty  they  are  performing  is  even 
an  agonizing  one,  the  good  of  the  beloved  ob- 
ject reouires  it  of  them ; — while  the  parents 
who  suffer  their  children  to  tyrannize  over  them, 
and  have  their  own  way  in  every  thing,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  gives  them  pain  to  deny 
and  afflict  them,  are  like  the  hysterical  mother, 
who  had  rather  indulge  her  own  feelings  in 
tears  and  exclamations,  than  punish  and  con- 
strain herself  in  order  to  endeavour  to  be  of 
service  and  of  comfort  to  her  child." 

The  cries  of  Agatha  at  this  moment  be- 
gan to  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length 
ceased  altogether;  for  she  had  cried  herself  to 
sleep.  But  now  a  new  alarm  took  possession 
of  Mrs.  Torrington. 

"  Bless  me !"  she  exclaimed,  '*  perhaps  she 
has  screamed  herself  into  convulsions!  I 
must  go  up  and  see  her,  indeed,  Mr.  Torring- 
ton." 

**  No,  Emma.  I  will  spare  you  the  trouble 
and  go  myself." 

Accordingly  he  did  so,  and  found  Agatha  in 
a  calm  and  quiet  slumber;  though  on  her  full 
and  crimson  cheek  still  glitter^  the  tears  of 
turbulent  resentment. 

Mrs.  Torrington,  whom  love  and  reverence 
for  her  husband  made  submissive  to  his  will, 
did  not  venture  to  follow  him  into  Agatha's 
bed-room ;  but  she  stood  in  the  hall  anxiously 
awaiting  his  return. 

"Away  with  these  foolish  fears,"  said  Mr. 
Torrington,  **  the  child  is  in  a  most  comfort- 
able sleep ;— or,  if  you  must  fear,  let  it  be,  as 
I  said  before,  for  the  health  of  her  mind,  not  of 
her  body;  and  avoid  in  future  the  conduct 
that  may  endanger  it.  Should  the  child  with 
which  you  are  about  to  bless  me  be  a  son, 
Emma,  I  shall  expect  you  to  assist  me  in 
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nf  him  for  a  hero,  or  a  legislator;  and 
nust  not  disappoint  the  expectations  so 
jrable  to  you,  and  so  dear  to  me.'^ 
hat  is  there  that  a  wife,  a  woman  so 
red  and  encouraged  would  not  have  pro- 
I,  and  would  not,  at  the  moment,  have 
ble  to  perform  ?  Mrs.  Torrington  fondly 
ed  the  kind  hand  that  held  hers ;  de- 
1  her  consciousness  of  past  weakness, 
er  hope  of  future  strength,  and  retired  to 
ne  of  the  happiest  of  human  beings, 
rery  few  weeks  beheld  an  amendment  in 
ahaviourand  temper  of  Agatha,  under  the 
)ut  gentle  authority  of  her  father,  assisted 
e  now  well-regulated  indulgence  of  her 
iT.  But,  alas !  in  a  few  weeks  more  this 
md  so  devotedly  beloved,  this  father  so 
ably  fitted  to  take  on  himself  the  awful 
Dsibility  of  a  father,  was  carried  off,  afler 
rt  illness,  by  consumption,  the  hereditary 
ze  of  his  family ;  and  his  almost  distract- 
dow,  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  as 
18  violence  of  the  blow,  gave  birth  to  « 
infant,  and  was  for  some  time  incapable 
ending  in  any  way  to  the  duties  which 
"as  lately  so  solicitous  to  perform, 
t  when  time  had  ameliorated  her  grief, 
igatha  regained  her  usual  power  over  her 
ions,  she  was  continually  saying  to  her- 
hat  she  would  show  her  regara  for  her 
usband  by  acting  implicitly  on  his  sys- 
)r  the  education  of  Agatha.  Still,  at  first 
:ave  way  to  the  childish  whims  of  her 
Iter,  from  want,  she  said,  of  energy  in 
nicted  state  to  contradict  her;  and  afler- 
i  from  want  of  power  to  distress,  even 
rntarily,  the  beloved  being  who  reminded 
f  the  husband  she  had  lost ;  and  as  that 
ited  husband  was  the  only  person  who 
5ver  possessed  power  to  overcome  her 
obstinacy  of  decision,  and  indolence  of 
,  and  prevail  on  her  to  use  her  under- 
ing  uninfluenced  by  the  sutrgestions  of 
jr  or  prejudice,  with  him  for  ever  van- 
Mrs.  Torrington's  inducements  to  the 
ons  which  he  recommended,  and  Agatha 
le  the  tyrant  of  her  mother  and  her  mo- 
household,^nd  the  pity,  the  torment,  and 
tation  of  all  the  relations  and  friends  who 
d  at  the  house. 

t  when  Agatha  approached  the  age  of  wo- 
ood,  and  with  her  years  the  violence  of 
ncorrected  temper  increased,  she  became 
ject  of  fear  even  to  Mrs.  Torrington ;  for, 
g  been  lona  accustomed  to  tyrannize  in 
g  matters,  she  showed  herself  resolved  to 
n  in  matters  of  importance.  Mrs.  Tor- 
m,  however,  lovea  power  as  well  as 
la,  and  a  struggle  for  it  immediately  took 
,  which  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  do- 
c  discord,  and  had  no  tendency  to  improve 
ready  impetuous  temper  of  Agatha.  Still 
ived  her  mother,  for  her  affections  were  as 
It  as  her  disposition ;  but  her  virtues,  her 
y,  and  her  talents  were  fatally  obscured 


by  the  clouds  thrown  over  them  by  the  obli- 
quities of  temper. 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  soberise  the 
intoxications  of  self-love,  than  the  reflection 
how  soon  even  the  most  celebrated  of  men  and 
women  are  forgotten ;  how  soon  the  waters  of 
oblivion  close  over  the  memory  of  the  distin- 
guished few,  whose  wit  or  whose  beauty  has 
delighted  the  circles  which  their  reputation  had 
attracted  round  them ;  and  that  even  they,  when 
they  cease  to  be  seen  and  heard,  at  the  same 
time  also  cease  to  be  remembered. 

Mrs.  Torrington  (when  Emma  Bellenden) 
had  shone  brightest  of  the  birthday  beauties, 
and  besides  being  nobly  bom,  was  rich  both  in 
personal  property  and  estates ;  consequently, 
she  was  the  little  sun  of  every  circle  in  which 
she  moved.  But  when,  at  the  age  of  eiffhteen, 
she  gave  her  hand  and  her  heart  to  Mr.  Tor- 
rington, and  retired  with  him  to  a  remote  resi- 
dence in  the  country^  where,  like  a  virtuous 
and  affectionate  wife,  she  found  her  best  plea- 
sure in  the  enjoyment  of  her  husband's  society, 
and  in  attention  to  her  husband^s  comforts ;  the 
circles  which  she  had  herself  forgotten,  forgot 
her  in  their  turn ;  and  some  new  beauty,  some 
new  heiress,  filled  the  place  which  she  had  va- 
cated, and  soon  banished  all  remembrance  of 
the  once  celebrated  Emma  Bellenden. 

The  seclusion  which  love  had  taught,  afflic- 
tion and  habit  continued ;  and  when  Agatha 
became  old  enough  to  be  introduced  to  general 
society,  her  mother  found  that,  having  for  so 
many  years  dropped  thosi  acouaintances  whose 
knowledge  of  tne  world  would  be  of  use  to  her 
daughter,  she  should  re-appear  in  "  those 
scenes  so  gay,*'  as  a  stranger,  or  one  long 
since  forgotten,  where  she  had  once  shone 
'*  the  fairest  of  the  fair,"  and  should  be  forced 
to  form  new  connexions,  or  to  solicits  renewal 
of  friendship  with  those  whose  self-love  she 
had  wounded  by  long  and  undeviating  neglect. 
She  knew,  notwithstanding,  that  the  effort 
must  now  be  soon  made,  and  Agatha  be  pre- 
sented to  that  gay  world  which  she  seemed 
formed  to  adorn. 

Previously,  however,  to  their  taking  a  jour- 
ney to  London,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  Agatha 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  a  relation  a  few 
miles  distant  from  home,  unaccompanied  by 
her  mother,  who  was  confined  to  the  house  by 
attendance  on  a  sick  friend ;  and  the  beautiful 
heiress,  in  all  the  bloom  of  seventeen,  made 
her  appearance  at  a  race-ball  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  her  relation's  abode. 

"I  conclude,"  said  Mrs.  Torrington  to  her 
daughter  before  she  departed,  "  that  my  cousin 
will  take  care  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  your 
dancing  with  improper  partners,  and  forming 
improper  acquaintance." 

"I  flatter  myself,"  replied  Agatha,  "that 
my  own  judgment  will  enable  me  to  avoid 
such  risks  without  the  interference  of  any  re- 
lation whatever." 

"  YoQ  forget  that  you  are  Ipry  young,  Aga- 
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tha,  and  new  to  the  world ;  but  I  trust  your 
pride  will  teach  you  the  propriety  of  dancing 
with  men  of  rank  and  consequence  only,  even 
though  they  be  neither  single  nor  young." 

"  I  will  not  answer  for  obeying  my  pride,  if 
the  only  rich  and  titled  in  the  ball-room  be 
the  old,  the  ugly,  and  the  married ;  for  my 
taste  certainly  leads  me  to  prefer  the  young 
and  the  well-looking  at  least.^' 
"  But  it  is  my  request,  Agatha,  that — '* 
**  Hush,  hush,**  cried  Agatha,  laughing  and 
jumping  into  the  carriage.  **  I  will  not  allow 
you,  dear  mother,  to  fetter  my  first  moments 
of  liberty  with  any  restraints.*'  Then  singing, 

"  My  heart's  my  own,  my  will  is  free ; 
No  mortal  man  shall  dance  with  me, 
Unless  he  is  my  choice,'* 

she  kissed  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Torrington,  and 
drove  to  the  house  of  her  relation. 

Agatha  had  not  been  long  in  the  ball-room 
before  her  hand  for  the  first  two  dances  was 
solicited  by  the  eldest  son  of  a  viscount,  and 
she  began  the  ball  with  a  partner  such  as  her 
mother  would  have  most  cordially  approved. 
But  as  her  partner  was  neither  young  nor 
handsome,  Agatha  resolved  that,  having  done 
homage  to  pride  and  propriety  in  her  first 
choice,  she  would  either  dance  no  more  that 
evening,  or  dance  with  one  more  calculated  to 
please  than  the  right  honourable  partner  whom 
she  had  just  quitted. 

At  this  minute  her  attention  was  directed  to 
a  very  handsome  youmg  man,  who,  apparently 
uninterested  in  anything  that  was  going  for- 
ward, was  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  seem- 
ingly looking  on  in  vacancy. 

**  Look,  IVfiss  Torrington,  look !  that  is  the 
handsome  Danvers,*'  said  the  young  lady  on 
whose  arm  Agatha  was  leaning;  ^Uhere  he 
is !  in  a  reverie  as  usual !  and  tnough  almost 
all  the  women  in  the  room  are  dying  to  dance 
with  him,  the  insensible  creature  looks  at  no 
one,  and  dances  iwith  no  one;  but  after  exhi- 
biting his  fine  person  for  an  hour,  he  will 
lounge  home  to  bed." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Agatha,  **  the  poor  man  is 
in  love  with  an  absent  lady,  and  thence  his 
indifierence  to  those  who  are  present.  He  is 
very  handsome." 

"  Yes,  and  very  agreeable  too,  I  am  told, 
when  he  pleases ;  but  he  is  so  proud  and  fas- 
tidious, (for  he  is  not  in  love,  they  say,)  that 
he  does  not  think  any  lady  in  this  part  of  the 
world  worth  the  trouble  of  pleasing." 

"Who  is  hel"  asked  Agatha;  "and 
whence  does  he  come  V* 

"What  he  is  I  know  not;  but  he  came 
hither  from  London,  on  a  visit  to  Captain 
Bertie,  who  is  quartered  here,  and  who  as- 
sures me  that  he  is  a  man  of  family,  though 
not  of  fortune.*' 

"And  so  he  never  dances!"  said  Agatha, 
whom  this  handsome  and  indifferent  man  was  • 
beginning   to    interest,  while    her    self-love  I 


piqued  her  to  wish  to  conquer  the  indiflernioe 
of  which  he  seemed  to  make  ao  proTokin^  a 
parade.  While  these  thoughts  were  paaeing 
m  her  mind,  she  and  her  companion  were  ap- 
proaching the  spot  where  Danvers  stood ;  and 
as  he  chanced  to  glance  his  eye  on  Agatha, 
an  obvious  change  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  took  place,  and  with  CTident  in- 
terest and  admiration  he  gazed  on  the  beauti- 
ful girl  before  him ;  and  when  she  moTed  to 
another  part  of  the  room,  his  eye  followed  her 
with  undeviating  attention. 

Agatha,  blushing  and  delighted,  observed 
the  eflfect  which  she  had  produced ;  nor  was 
it  unseen  by  her  companion,  who  could  not 
forbear,  in  an  accent  of  suppressed  pique,  to 
rally  her  on  having  subdueo  at  once  a  heart 
supposed  to  be  impregnable.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes more  Mr!  Danvers  was  presented  to 
Agatha  by  a  lady  of  whom  she  had  a  slight 
knowledge,  and  led  his  ready  and  conscioos 

f partner  to  join  the  dance.  In  vain  did  ber  le- 
ation  tell  her  she  had  engaged  her  to  one  ba- 
ronet, and  that  another  had  also  requested  the 
honour  of  dancing  with  her,  and  that  it  was 
quite  improper  in  her  to  dance  with  a  man 
whom  nobody  knew.  Agatha  persisted  in 
her  resolution  to  dance  wiua  whomsoeyer  she 
chose ;  and  when  Danvers  came  to  claim  her, 
she  curtsied  with  a  look  of  proud  indepen- 
dence to  her  monitor,  apd  joined  the  dancers. 
To  be  brief;  Danvers  found  opportunities  to 
see  Agatha  often  enough,  in  spite  of  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  chaperone,  to  deepen  the  impres- 
sion which  his  appearance,  his  manners,  and 
still  more  the  marked  preference  which  he  had 
given  her  over  every  other  woman,  had  made 
on  her  heart;  and  when  two  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  fortune  asked  Mrs.  Torrington*s 
leave  to  address  her  daughter,  Agatha  peremp- 
torily rejected  their  addresses,  and  replied  to 
her  mother's  letter  of  expostulation  on  the 
subject,  in  terms  which  wounded  both  the 
love  and  pride  of  Mrs.  Torrington.  Soon  after 
her  relation  informed  her  that  Danvers  was 
endeavouring  to  gain  the  afiections  of  Agatha, 
and  that  it  was  evident  he  would  only  too 
soon  succeed.  On  hearing  this,  the  alarmed 
mother  resolved  to  summoff  Agatha  home; 
but  as  she  well  knew  that,  being  a  stranger  to 
the  virtue  of  obedience,  her  daughter  would  ' 
refuse  to  obey  the  summons  if  the  cause  of  it  j 
were  told  to  her,  Mrs.  Torrington  had  recourse  | 
to  the  weakness  and  the  vice  of  falsehood ; ! 
the  same  weakness  which  led  her  to  spoil 
Agatha  in  her  childhot^d^  naturally  enough 
prompting  her  to  make  use  of  fraud  in  order 
to  influence  her  in  her  ynuth ;  and  she  wrote 
to  her,  requesting  her  to  return  home,  as  she 
was  very  ill,  and  required  her  attendance. 

The  filial  affection  of  Agatha  immediately 
took  alarm.     She  fancied  that  her  mother  had  ' 
caught  a  fever  of  the  friencl  whom  she  had  j 
been  nursing.     Without  a  moment's  delay,  I 
therefore, — for  even  Danvers  and  the  pleasures 
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^Towinff  pasaion  could  not  detain  her  from 
lick  bed  of  her  mother, — she  set  off  on  her 
n  home,  and  arrived   there  even  before 

Torrington  could  think  her  arrival  pos- 
.  But  when  Agatha  saw  in  the  unim- 
id  bloom  of  her  mother's  cheek  the  evi- 
e  of  uninjured  health,  and  observed  in  her 
tenance  at  the  same  time  the  expression 
ave  resentment,  she  felt  that  she  had  been 
led  on  false  pretences.  Consequently 
inderstood  the  motives  for  the  summons, 
with  a  sullen,  haughty  demeanour,  she 
ved  without  returning  her  mother's  unen- 
ing  kiss,  and,  throwing  herself  into  a 
r,  awaited  in  angry  silence  the  lecture 
;h  she  had  no  doubt  was  prepared  for  her. 
or  was  she  mistaken.  But  unfortunately 
ingry  mother  reproached  her  daughter  for 
uraging  the  attentions  of  a  man  whose 
ne  was  contemptible,  whose  character 
equivocal,  and  of  whose  connexions  she 
no  satisfactory  knowledge,  in  terms  so 
Mt  and  provoking,  that  they  aroused  all 
nbellious  feelings  of  the  e(Jually  angry 
;hter;  till  at  length,  overcome  by  a  va- 

of  conflicting  emotions,  Mrs.  Torrington 
I  uj^  the  fruitless  contention ;  and  yielding 
he  suggestions  of  maternal  tenderness, 
ned  for  the  future  happiness  and  welfare 
s  object,  she  melted  into  tears  of  agon^ 
affection,  and  told  her  daughter,  that  if 
persisted  in  marrying  Mr.  Danvers,  she 
Id  give  her  consent;  but  she  knew  that 
could  not  long  survive  a  union  which 
Id  utterly  destroy  her  peace  of  mind. 
le  proud  rebellious  heart,  which  anger 
reproaches  could  not  subdue,  was  over- 
>  by  grentleness  and  affection ;  and  Agatha, 
?ing  herself  on  her  mother's  neck,  pro- 
d  that  she  would  endeavour  to  conquer  a 
ion  which  was  likely  to  be  so  inimical  to 
nother's  peace.  But  the  next  day  Mrs. 
ington,  on  a  renewal  of  the  subject,  and 
sing  more  and  more  convinced,  even  by 
onfession  of  Agatha  herself,  that  a  union 

her  lover  would  be  the  most  imprudent 
;tions,  gave  way  immediately  to  a  new 
;  of  passion,  and  desired  Agatha  to  re- 
ber,  that  by  the  will  of  her  father  she 
left  wholly  dependent  on  her,,  and  had 
ten  thousand  pounds  left  her  by  her  god- 
er  which  she  could  call  her  own.  This 
ned  remark  was  of  all  others  the  most 
y  to  awaken  the  pride  and  irritate  the  feel- 
of  Agatha. 

Do  you  then  threaten  me,  madam,"  cried 
ha  indignantly,  **  after  having  had  the 
mess  to  impose  on  me  by  a  tale  of  feigned 
»?"  then,  with  a  look  and  gesture  of  de- 
e,  she  suddenly  left  the  room, -and  retired 
r  own  apartment,  where  she  remained  all 

lat  evening;  that  fatal  evening,  she  re- 
d  a  messenger  from  Danvers,  to  inform 
iiat  he  was  waiting  to  speak  to  her  in  a 


wood  near  the  gate  of  the  park ;  and  urged  by 
the  dictates  of  ill-humour,  and  resentment 
against  her  mother,  even  more  than  by  the 
suggestions  of  affection,  she  stole  out  unper- 
ceived  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  whence  her 
lover,  who  had  a  chaise  waiting,  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  persuading  her,  in  Uie  then  irritated 
state  of  her  temper,  to  elope  with  him,  and 
become  his  wife  without  the  privity  or  appro- 
bation of  Mrs.  Torrington.  In  order  to  avoid 
pursuit,  Danvers  took  care  to  have  it  reported 
m  the  neighbourhood  that  he  had  carried  Miss 
Torrington  to  Scotland  ;  but  he  preferred  tak- 
ing his  victim  to  a  village  near  London ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month,  Agatha  was  led  to  the 
altar  by  a  man  who  knew  that  at  the  moment 
he  pledged  his  faith  to  her,  he  had  left  a  wife 
and  family  in  India. 

There  were  two  circumstances,  relative  to 
the  ceremony  that  united  Agatha  to  Danvers, 
which  it  is  proper  for  me  to  remark.  The 
first  is,  that  the  only  person  present  at  it,  be- 
sides those  concerned  in  it,  was  the  mistress 
of  the  house  where  they  lodged,  who,  though 
far  gone  in  a  decline,  which  carried  her  off  in 
two  months  afterwards,  chose,  as  she  had 
never  seen  a  wedding,  to  accompany  Agatha 
to  church.  And  the  second  is,  that  the  cler- 
gyman who  manied  her  was  in  a  few  weeks 
after  their  marriage  killed  on  the  spot  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse. 

Agatha  for  a  few  weeks  thought  herself 
happy ;  but  she  soon  found  that  it  was  easier 
for  her  to  violate  her  duty  than  to  be  easy 
under  the  consciousness  of  having  done  so ; 
and  with  the  entire  approbation  of  Danvers 
she  wrote  in  affectionate  and  even  humble 
terms  to  Mrs.  Torrington,  to  implore  forgive- 
ness. But  the  still  irritated  parent  did  not 
even  vouchsafe  an  answer  to  her  letter;  and 
this  silence  soon  became  intolerable  to  Agatha; 
for,  ere  she  had  been  a  wife  six  months,  she 
discovered  that  she  had  married  a  man  of  no 
tenderness,  no  affections,  and  who,  now  the 
novelty  of  her  beauty  was  passed,  and  her 
fortune  nearly  expended  in  paying  his  debts, 
regarded  her  in  no  other  light  than  as  an  en- 
cumbrance, and  ran  from  the  loud  reproaches 
of  her  indignant  spirit,  and  soon  irritated  tem- 
per, to  the  society  of  other  women,  to  the  ta- 
vern and  the  gaming-table.  Nor  was  there 
any  chance  of  his  ever  being  reclaimed ;  for 
it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Agatha  to  soothe 
any  one;  and  still  less  could  she  subdue  her 
feelings  so  far  as  to  endeavour  to  please  a  man 
who  was  now  on  the  point  of  becoming  the 
object  of  her  contempt  as  well  as  her  resent- 
ment; and  Agatha,  the  repentant  Agatha,  was, 
as  a  wife,  in  every  point  of  view  completely 
miserable. 

'*  Well,  sir,"  said  she  one  day  to  her  tor- 
mentor, '*  if  you  will  not  give  me  your  own 
company,  let  me  seek  that  of  your  friends. 
Introduce  me,  as  you  promised  you  would  do, 
to  your  relations."     Danvers  turned  rounds 
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looked  at  her  with  a  smile  of  great  meaning 
and  contempt,  saying,  "Never?'  and  left  the 
room  in  disorder. 

Agatha  was  motionless  with  amazement  and 
fear  of  she  knew  not  what;  for  why  should 
she  not  be  presented  to  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions!    From  this  moment  a  feeling  of  for- 
lornness  took  possession  of  her  mind,  which 
not  even  the  consciousness  tliat  she  was  soon 
to  enjoy  the  happiness  of  being  a  motlier, 
could  overcome, — and  she  again  sat  down  to , 
address   Mrs.Torrington;    who,  though  she  I 
had  not  written  to  her  daughter,  had  so  far  re- 1 
lented  as  to  send  her  trunks  and  trinkets,  as  | 
soon  as  she  knew  where  she  was  to  be  found.  I 
On  this  indulgence  Agatha  built  hopes  of  fu- 1 
ture  pardon,  and  she  wrote  in  the  fulness  of  j 
her  hopes  and  of  her  gratitude.     Mrs.  Tor- 1 
rington  answered  her  letter;  but  she  told  her  \ 
she  would  never  forgive  her;  and,  had  not  ai 
tear  evidently  dropped   upon  the  paper,  and  ■ 
proved  that  she  was  more  full  of  grief  than  in- 1 
dignation  when  she  wrote,  Agatha  would  have  I 
despaired  perhaps  of  ever  being  pardoned. ' 
But  in  the  lirst  place  her  mother  had  deigned 
to  write,  and  in  tlie  next  place  she  had  wept ; 
while  she  wrote.  j 

"Courage!"  sni<f  Ag-atha  to  herself;   "I" 
will  write  to  her  again  when  I  am  become  a ' 
mother;  and  I  think,  1  am  sure  that  the  image 
of  her  only  daughter  giving  birth  to  her  lirsi ' 
child,  unsoothoii  and  un:5upportt:d  by  her  pre-  ' 
senoe,  will  sullen  her  heart  in  my  tavour,  and  ■ 
she  will  nreive  me  and  my  poor  babe  into  the 
si.iie  asylum  of  her  bosom;"  —  and  then  she 
shed  tears  of  bitterness  at  the  recollection  that, 
though  a  wile,  she  was  likely  some  time  or 
otiier  to  need  such  an  asylum.  i 

At  length  Agatha  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ; 
and  my  heroine  came  into  the  world  >\elcom- 
ed,  fondly  welcoiueil,  by  the  caresses  and 
tears  of  her  mother,  and  received  with  sullen 
inditVerenco  by  her  vicious  and  cold-hearted 
fattier. 

••  Now  then,**  thought  Ag.uha,  '•  I  will  write 
my  intended  letter;*'  —  but  in  a  few  days  she 
bicame  s*^  ill  that  her  lite  was  despaired  of; 
and  Kinma  was  tour  months  old  betbre  Agatha" 
was  able  to  announce  her  birth  to  Mrs.^Tor- 
rinoton.  Indeed  she  had  scarcely  couragi*  to 
bcvjin  the  task  ;  for  she  had  to  entreat  tViMU  her 
m.'lher's  bounty,  the  means  ot'  living  separate 
fr«M«  her  husband,  if  she  would  not  nivive  her 
and  her  child  into  her  own  house;  and  Agatha 
hesiiateil  to  narrate  the  sad  tale  of  her  sorrows 
and  her  injuries. 

Danvers  was  now  never  at  home;  but  she 
observed  that  he  went  out  morecarelully  dress- 
r\\  than  usual,  and  commonly  returned  home 
sober,  and  at  a  dtvent  hour.  She  also  observed 
that  he  wr.  le  notes  !re\^uenlly,  and  in  a  very 
neat  hand,  and  on  expensive  paper.  From 
:hcse  and  other  circumstances,  she  conjectur^Hl 
that  the  prfc'sent  obje^-t  that  drt»w  him  so  fre- 


quently from  home,  and  seemed  to  engross  lut 
thoughts  when  there,  was  a  woman  of  chaiae- 
ter  and  respectability,  who  might  perhaps  en- 
courage his  addresses,  not  knowing  that  he 
was  already  married,  and  whose  afiectioBS 
might  become  irrevocably  and  fatally  en- 
gaged. 

Soon  after,  as  she  was  taking  an  evening 
walk  in  St.  James'  Park,  with  her  child  and^ 
its  maid,  feeling  herself  tired,  she  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  chairs  in  the  principal  promenade,— j 
when  she  saw  her  husband  approach,  in  com- 
pany with  some  ladies  elegantly  dressed,  and  | 
apparently  of  great  respectability.  To  one  c( 
these  ladies,  who  leaned  on  the  arm  of  an  el- 
derly gentleman,  she  observed  that  Danven 
paid  the  most  devoted  attention,  and  that  be 
addressed  her  in  a  low  voice,  while  she  replied  j 
to  what  he  said,  with  evident  confusion  and ; 
delight.  She  had  sufficient  leisure  to  make' 
these  observations,  as  the  party  walked  Uek- 
wards  and  forwards,  slowly  and  frequently  ;| 
and  as  she  wore  a  thick  veil,  she  could  observe  < 
them  without  any  fear  of  being  known  even  by  I 
her  husband,  if  his  attention  had  not  beenj 
wholly  engrossed  by  his  companion ;  while  | 
the  nursery-maid,  though  she  wondered  why  | 
the  husband  and  wife  did  not  notice  each  other, ; 
was  too  much  in  awe  of  Agatha,  even  to  say, 
*^  Look,  madam !  there  is  my  master  !*'  \ 

What  Agatha  now  beheld,  confirmed  all  her  I 
suspicions.  She  saw  in  Danvers,  that  dan-' 
uvrous  expression  of  countenance,  and  gentle 
insinuation  of  manner,  which  had  won  her  in- 
experienced heart ;  and  she  left  the  Park,  r^ 
solved  to  expostulate  with  him*  the  next  mom- 

That  night  Danvers  re^amed  early,  and  in 
good-humour, — so  much  so,  luckily  for  Agatha, 
that  he  threw  a  purse  of  thirty  guineas  into  her 
lap,  telling  her  that  he  had  won  the  money  at 
cards,  and  that  she  had  a  right  to  share  the 
luck  she  had  occasioned ;  **  for,"  added  he, 
laughing,  **  you  know  the  proverb  says,  'That 
it' a  man  has  bad  luck  in  a  wife,  he  has  good 
luck  at  cards.*  **  The  fulness  of  Agatha's  torn 
heart,  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  answering 
him,  and  she  deferred  her  intended  expostula- 
tion till  the  next  day  ;  when,  in  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  wounded'  spirit,  she  told  Danvers 
what  she  had  witnessed ;  and  disclosing  to  him 
her  suiipicions  of  his  intentions  towards  the 
young  lady  whom  she  had  seen,  she  declared 
that  she  would  do  all  in  her  power  to  warn  her 
of  her  danger. 

••  She  is  in  no  danger,"  replied  Danvers, 
thinking  the  moment  was  now  come  for  him  to 
throw  otf  the  mask  entirely,  '*  as  you  are  no 
obstacle  to  my  marriage  with  her;  for  I  am  a 
single  man  now,  and  you  never  were  ray  law- 
ful wite.  Know,  madam,  when  I  led  you  toi 
the  altar,  my  friends  and  relations  coalJl  have  j 
infi'rmed  your  mother,  if  yon  had  given  her , 
time  to  make  the  proper  iru^oiries,  that  I  was  ; 
marriiNl  six  yeat^  ago  in  India,  and  that  when , 
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I  mmmed  yon,  I  had  a  wife  living  in  that 
eoontry.** 

Affatha  heard  him  with  apeechless  and  over- 
irheuDing  horror.  Now  then  his  reluctance 
that  she  should  see  or  correspond  with  any 
of  her  relations  and  friends  was  explained,  and 
his  refusal  to  present  her  to  his  own ;  now  then 
the  whole  hopeless  wretchedness  of  her  fote 
was  disclosed  to  her.  She  saw  that  she  was 
a  mother,  without  heing  a  wife ;  and  that  she 
had  given  hirth  to  a  chud  who  had  no  legal  in- 
heritance, and  though  not  the  offspring  of  a 
mother's  guilt,  was  undoubtedly  the  victim  of 
a  father's  depravity!  "With  the  rapidity  of 
lightning  these  overwhelming  certainties  darted 
across  her  mind,  and  with  the  force  of  it  they 
stretehed  her  in  a  moment  senseless  on  the 
earth. 

Slow  and  miserable  was  her  recovery ;  and 
SQch  was  her  frantic  agony  when  she  took  her 
child  in  her  arms,  that  though  her  manners, 
too  often  under  the  influence  of  her  temper,  had 
not  conciliated  the  regard  of  the  persons  where 
she  lodged,  the  mistress  of  the  house,  whom 
Danvers  had  sent  to  her  assistance  previously 
to  his  leaving  home,  when  she  found  ner  senses 
retaming,  hung  over  her  with  the  appearance 
of  compassionate  sympathy;  and  at  length  by 
her  sooth tngs  moved  the  broken-hearted  Aga- 
tha to  tears,  which  in  all  probability  saved  her 
from  immediate  destruction. 

In  a  few  hours  she  was  able  to  form  some 
projects  for  the  future.  To  remain  even  a 
night  longer  in  the  house  with  Danvers,  was 
now,  in  her  just  conceptions  of  propriety,  cri- 
minal ;— but  whither  snould  she  go  ?  Would 
her  mother  consent  to  receive  that  child  when 
proved  to  be  onlv  the  mistress  of  Danvers, 
whom  she  had  refused  to  receive  when  she  ap- 
peared to  be  his  lawful  wife  t  She  dared  not 
anticipate  theprobable  answer  of  Mrs.  Torrinf;- 
ton ;— but  to  fly  from  Danvers  and  implore  the 

Erotection  of  her  mother  was  now  her  sole 
ope,  her  sole  resource. 
While  she  sat  lost  in  mournful  reverie,  she 
beard  Danvers  return;  and  shutting  himself 
into  his  own  apartment  with  great  force,  he 
continued  to  walk  about  some  time  in  violent 
agitation.  At  length  he  entered  the  room 
where  she  was,  and  looked  at  her  in  silence 
with  a  countenance  of  such  savage  and  cruel 
defiance,  that  the  original  violence  of  her  sor- 
row returned,  and  she  was  cacried  to  bed  in  a 
state  of  insensibility. 

Had  Agatha  suspected  the  cause  of  Denver's 
agitation,  and  the  severity  in  his  expression 
when  he  looked  at  her,  she  would  have  felt 
emotions  of  thankfulness,  not  of  sorrow ;  for 
he  had  that  morning  received  intelligence 
which  defeated  the  expectations  of  his  love, 
and  showed  him  that  his  villany  towards  Aga- 
tha had  been  whoUv  unsuccessful.  When  he 
informed  her  that  he  bad,  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  with  her,  a  wife  living  in  India,  he 
told  her  what  he  imagined  to  be  true,  (as  he 


had  received  information  of  his  wife's  death 
only  a  few  days  preceding  that  converaatioii ;) 
and  she,  to  whom  the  practice  of  falsehood  was 
unknown,  implicitly  believed  the  horrid  truth 
which  he  asserted.  But  he  had  scarcely  left 
the  house  when  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hands, 
containing  not  only  a  detailed  account  of  his 
wife's  illness  and  death,  but  also  the  exact  day, 
and  even  hour  when  sbe  breathed  her  last ;  by 
which  he  found  that  she  had  been  dead  full 
three  weeks  before  he  led  Agatha  to  the  altar, 
and  that  consequently  Agatha  Torrirgtor 
WAS  HIS  LAWFUL  wiFK !  He  slso  met  at  the 
house  of  his  agent  a  woman  of  colour  just 
arrived  from  India,  who  was  inquiring  his 
address,  and  who,  by  the  mother's  advice,  had 
brought  over  to  England  his  only  child,  a  beau- 
tiful boy  of  five  years  old ;  and  from  her  he 
received  ample  confirmation  of  the  intelligence 
which  burthened  him  so  unexpectedly  with  a 
wife  whom  he  disliked,  and  made  it  difficult 
and  dangerous  perhaps  to  prosecute  his  endea- 
vours to  marry  the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

But  as  he  grew  calmer,  he  began  to  reflect 
that  he  had  told  Agatha  she  was  not  his  law- 
ful wife,  and  she  believed  him ;  therefore  he 
hoped  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  real  state  of  the  case  from  her  knowledge. 
But  in  order  to  make  ''  assurance  doubly  sure,'^ 
he  resolved  that  the  woman  of  colour  before 
mentioned  should  be  introduced  to  Agatha,  in 
order  to  confirm  his  statement. 

Nor  was  this  woman  averse  to  do  so,  when 
she  heard  his  reasons  for  reouiring  this  ser* 
vice  from  her.  In  early  life,  this  unhappy  be- 
ing, when  living  at  Calcutta  in  his  father's 
family,  had  been  the  favourite  mistress  of  Dan- 
vers ;  and  she  had  ever  remained  so  warmly 
attached  to  him,  that  when  he  married,  her 
affliction,  and  her  hatred  of  his  wife,  were  so 
great,  as  to  make  it  advisable  for  her  to  be  sent 
up  the  country,  lest,  in  a  transport  of  jealous 
fury,  she  might  gratify  her  hatred  on  her  inno- 
cent, and  then  beloved  rival.  But  when  she 
heard  that  this  rival  was  in  her  turn  forsaken, 
and  was  separated  from  her  inconstant  bus- 
band,  she  forgot  her  animosity;  and  hearing 
that  Mrs.  Danvers  was  in  want  of  a  nurse 
maid  to  attend  on  her  child,  she  returned  to 
Calcutta,  where  Mrs.  Danvers  resided,  and  be- 
came the  attached  and  confidential  servant  of 
that  lady,  who,  on  her  death-bed,  consigned 
her  eon  to  her  care,  and  charged  her  to  see 
him  safe  into  his  father's  arms. 

This  charge  of  her  dying  mistress  the  faith- 
ful creature  punctually  obeyed;  and  when, 
while  inquiring  for  Danvers  of  his  agent,  he, 
as  I  have  stated  before,  unexpectedly  entered, 
the  sight  of  him  renewed  in  all  its  force  the 
passion  of  her  early  youth ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
told  her  that  he  had  a  wife  whom  he  hated, 
and  whom  he  wished  to  get  rid  of,  she  was 
very  ready  to  assist  him,  in  the  weak  but  na- 
tural hope  that  she  might,  for  a  time  at  least, 
be  his  again.    Had  she  known  that  Danvers 
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wanted  to  get  rid  of  Agmtha  in  order  to  obtain 
another  woman,  she  would  not  have  shown 
such  a  pernicious  alacrity  to  oblige  him;  but 
she  now  readily  promised  to  tell  the  falsehood 
which  be  dictated ;  and  the  next  morning, 
while  Agatha«  buried  in  thoueht,  was  leaning 
on  her  hands  and  endearcuring  to  decide  on 
some  immediate  plan  of  action,  Danrcrs  en- 
tered the  room,  leading  in  his  little  boy,  and 
followed  by  the  woman  of  colour. 

At  sight  of  the  author  of  her  misery,  Agatha 
started,  trembled,  and  rose  from  her  seat,  with 
a  look  so  terrible  and  so  wild,  that  the  fright- 
ened Indian  gazed  on  her  with  mingled  awe 
and  terror.  Agatha,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  Danrers,  had  never  worn  powder; 
she  usually,  when  at  home,  wore  her  hair, 
which  was  very  thick  and  glossy,  and  had  a 
natural  ware  amidst  its  other  beauties,  parted 
en  the  forehead,  and  hanging  down  on  either 
side  of  her  long  and  fiiiely-tbrmed  throat. 
This  flowing  hair,  ifthich  was  commonly  kept 
in  the  nicest  order,  was  now  neglecied«'and  it 
fell  disordered  and  disheTelled,  \khi\e  a  long 
white  bed-gown,  looselv  folded  round  her, 
completed  the  disorder  ot  her  dress«and  added 
to  the  frantic  appearance  of  her  countenance 
and  action. 

••  Who  are  these  V*  she  demanded  in  a  tone 
of  desperation. 

*•  This,"  said  Danvers,  •'  is  the  faithful  ser- 
Tact  of  my  late  wife,  who  attended  her  in  her 
last  moments;  and  I  have  brought  her  hither, 
lest  you  should  be  inclined  to  disbelieve  my 
assurance  that  you  nerer  were  my  lawful  wife. 
in  order  to  tell  you  the  very  day  and  hour  on 
which  she  died,  namely,  two  mcnths  alter  my 
marriage  witli  you." 

"It  was  wholly  unnecessary,  sir,"  said  Aga- 
tha, Turning  still  paler  than  before :  **  for  I  be- 
lieved your  own  statement  implicitly.  But 
surely,  sir.  you  are  liable  to  a  protKciition  for 
bigamy  !**  added  Agatha. 

"  I'ndoubtedly  I  ani,"  rvplied  Danvers : 
-  but  even  if  you  had  it  in  your  power  to  ad- 
duce evidence  ot  my  two  marriages, — which 
vou  have  not^  nor  ever  cun  have,  —  still,  I 
know  your  pride  and  delio-acy  to  be  too  irreai 
to  allow  yru  to  proceed  against  me.  espei-uliy 
as  by  so  d..irff,  you  would  reither  esiablisli 
yourown  marrii^e.  nor  legitini;ite  your  child." 

-Trije. — most  tni«»,"  said  Agatha,  shirdiicr- 
tng.  -  Bci  whit  child  is  this?"  sai.l  she. 
drawing  near  the  little  boy,  uho  hid  his  f.uv 
in  bis  curse's  g^.'wn,  as  if  alarmed  at  the  jj^ 
pn:ach  of  a  siraBprr. 

••I:  is  my  sen."  replied  Danvers, 

•Ay,*"  retumtd  A^rataa,  "your  Ie-^iti:::ate 
♦."•n.  But  what  then  is  !hu  inrKyvrt  babf  ?" 
sn^rtchinjT  w  her  heart  the  ci:ild  sletpi'jc:  on  a 
sera  befide  her. 

Dunvers.  despite  pf  his  da_'nt!es»  cjHous- 
sess  cf  teeliog.  rimed  away  in  cort'iision. 

-Pvr  boy!"  oontMTued  A^-.r.ha.  -why 
shoui«:es:  iwu  nice  ihv  laoe.  a 5  if  lu  shau'o  ^ 


'  for  THOC  art  not  the  child  of  ihame.  Nor  tit 
'■  thou  either,  poor  unconscious  Tietiiii !  Let  ms 
;  do  myself  justice,*'  she  exclaimed,  presaiiig 
her  child  closely  to  her  bosom  ;  ^^  it  ie  for  thy 
father,  thou  wilt  have  to  blnsb,  not  for  thy 
mother  !'*  Then  with  an  air  of  proud  insulted 
dignity,  she  bade  Danvers  and  the  woman  of 
coTou/,  to  be  gone  immediBtel3r;^aiid  as  if 
awed  by  her  manner,  and  conscious  of  her  m* 
periority,  they  instantly  and  rapidly  obeyed. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  by  Agatha  ia 
forming  plans  for  her  future  conduct ;  and  after 
long  and  varied  deliberation,  she  resolved  to 
write  to  her  mother  again,  hot  not  till  she 
could  date  her  letter  ftom  a  roof  nnpoUated  by 
the  presence  of  the  man  who  had  betrayed  her, 
and  intbrm  her  she  had  parted  with  him  to  be- 
hold him  no  more. 

That  night  Danvers,  to  whom  the  dread  of 
a  discovery,  in  spite  of  the  pains  which  he  bad 
taken  to  prevent  it,  occasioned  considerable 
agitation,  indulged  more  than  nsaal  in  the  ex- 
cesses cf  the  bottle,  at  the  tavern  where  he 
dined,  and  was  brought  home  and  pat  to  bed 
in  an  apoplexy  of  drunkenness.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night,  Aeatha,  who,  unable  to  sleep, 
was  pacing  the  door  of  her  chamber  in  morbul 
restlessness,  thought  she  heard  an  alarming 
noise  in  Danvers*  apartment,  from  which  she 
was  separated  ordy  by  a  dressing-room ;  and 
aware  of  the  state  in  which  he  returned,  she 
stole  gently  to  his  door,  from  an  impulse,  not 
of  alarmed  affection,  but  of  principled  human- 
ity. ^:he  listened  a  few  moments,  and  all  was 
still  again ;  and  the  stillness  alarming  her  as 
much  as  the  previous  noise,  she  entered  the 
chamber,  and  anxiously  surveyed  her  flashed 
and  insensible  betrayer. 

But  a  few  moments  convinced  her  that  she 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  for  his  life ;  and  she 
was  s^^ntly  returning,  when  she  saw  on  the 
t! 00 r,  papers  that  had  evidently  dropped  from 
the  pocket  of  the  coat,  which  was  thrown  in  a 
disordered  manner  en  the  chair,  by  the  side  of 
the  bed.  Involuntarily  she  stooped,  in  order 
to  replace  them,  and  her  eye  glanced  on  an 
open  letter,  sealed  with  black,  addressed  to 
IJeorge  Danvers,  Esq.,  Bruton  Street,  Berkely 
Square,  London,  £^^^'iu•^^/.  An  impulse  not 
to  be  rv>i:tied.  urp'd  her  to  read  this  letter,  it 
probably  was  the  one  he  alluded  to,  containing 
tne  aoivunt  ci  his  wife's  death!  and  setting 
L^.e  candle  on  a  table,  she  opened  it,  and  read 
the  ocptents:  whu-h  were  such  as  immediately 
!>  ihrow  her  on  her  krees  in  a  transport  of 
tivdfliSLX'.vitt^.  It  w-as  indeed  the  letter  giving 
an  oc  lint  i-V  Mrs.  Danvers*  last  moments, and 
aiso  of  tne  very  day  and  hour  that  she  died; 
and  V  ^.1  :h  a .  a s  Da n  ve  rs  h  ad  done  before,  saw 
liiai  beyond  the  power  cf  doubt  she  herself 
w-.is  r:tv  :  vwri'L  wirie  of  Danvers,  and  her 
o-Tiul  the  ."V^rrii!;^  of  a  lEtjiTiMATX  masuagx 
\\  t:en  :bo  trar5;vrs  or*  her  joy  and  sratitude 
h  .ui  A  i :  t: !  r-  si:  b  s i .: t  d .  #h e  to ■. ded  the  letter  u p 
and  dopv«si:ed  i:  in  her  bosom,  resolved  to  keep 
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lefence  against  the  evidently  Tillanoua 
ns  of  Danvera ;  and  with  a  lightened 
le  retained  to  her  own  apartment, 
lext  morning  she  made  a  small  bundle 
ilothes  most  requisite  for  herself  and 
tnd  leaving  a  note  for  Danvers,  inform- 
of  the  discovery  which  she  had  made, 
ler  intention  to  take  every  legal  means 
tantiate  her  marriage,  bidding  him  at 
le  time  farewell  for  ever,  she  walked 
Br  child  in  her  arms,  to  a  stand  of 
,  and  having  called  one,  desired  the 
ab  to  drive  to  a  street  which  she 
at  some  distance  from  Danvers'  lodg- 
d  then  to  stop  wherever  he  saw  **  Lodg- 
let**  in  the  window, 
ily  for  Agatha,  she  found  two  apart- 
jo  let  on  the  ground  floor,  in  a  dis- 
but  honest  family ;  and  havine  taken 
r  one  week,  she  sat  down  to  deliberate 
lest  mode  of  proceeding.  To  obtain  a 
te  of  her  marriage  seemed  a  necessary 
ut  first  she  resolved  to  write  a  full  de- 
hor mother,  flattering  herself  that,  as 
luct  of  Danvers  was  calculated  to  in- 
)  fame  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Torring- 
ide  might  be  roused  to  resent  it,  though 
lemess  might  remain  unmoved, 
rtunately  mr  Asatha,  Danvers  was  of 
le  opinion ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
atha  was  in  possession  of  the  letter,  he 
'ery  possible  means  in  his  power  to 
9  the  success  of  her  application  to  Mrs. 
ton,  and  to  deprive  ner  of  every  evi- 
hat  a  marriage  with  him  had  taken 
Danvers  knew,  though  Agatha  did 
t  her  mother  was  at  a  retired  watering- 
ibout  a  day*s  journey  from  London; 
;her  he  immediately  sent  the  woman  of 
and  his  little  boy,  whose  deep  moum- 
excessive  beauty  were,  he  well  knew, 
o  attract  the  attention  of  all  women, 
•e  especially  of  mothers, 
Hras  lie  mistaken  in  his  expectations, 
orrington  observed  and  admired  the 
orphan  child,  who  was  constantly  led 
le  walks  which  she  most  frequented ; 
last  she  could  not  help  stopping  the 
to  inquire  the  name  of  that  beautiful 
md  the  cause  of  the  deep  mourning 
le  wore. 

is  in  mourning  for  Mrs.  Danvers,  [at 
ne  Mrs.  Torrington  started,^  his  poor 
1,  who  died  a  little  while  ago  in  India." 
;  has  he  no  father  1"  asked  Mrs.  Tor- 

lear !  yes,**  replied  the  woman  of  co- 
A  fine  gentleman  indeed,  Mr.  George 

I,  formerly  of regiment,  who  lives 

jn  street,  Berkely  square,  just  now.** 
>08sible !  quite  impossible  !*'  answered 
>rrington,  totterincr  to  a  bench  which 
ir  her.    **  Surely  uat  Mr.  Danvers  has 
iving  !'* 
rife  !**  resumed  the  artful  Indian  with 


a  look  full  of  sarcastic  meaning.  *'  No !  my 
master  never  had  any  wile,  I  am  sure,  but  my 
poor  dear  mistress.  That  miss  (Miss  Torring- 
ton  I  believe  her  name  is)  who  lives  with  him 
only  goes  by  his  name,  and  is  only  his  miss.'* 

It  was  too  much  for  a  mother  to  bear ;  and 
believing  implicitly  a  tale  which  seemed  so 
plausible,  Mrs.  Torrington  fell  from  her  seat 
m  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  it  was  many 
hours  before  she  recovered  her  senses  and 
recollection.  But  at  the  very  moment  she  did 
so,  a  letter  from  Agatha  was  put  into  her  hands, 
and  torn  unread  into  a  thousand  pieces ;  while 
the  woman  of  colour  remained  a  few  days  longer 
at  the  waterinff-place,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  having  come  thither  merely  to 
effect  a  purpose, — and  then  returned  to  the 
delighted  Danvers,  who  had  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  his  scheme  in  order  to  prevent  the 
money  and  power  of  Mrs.  Torrington  horn 
being  exerted  in  her  daughter*s  favour.         • 

But  his  machination  did  not  end  here.  In 
the  clerk  at  the  church  where  they  were  mar- 
ried, he  had  recognised  an  old  friend  and 
his  assistant  in  the  unprincipled  seduction  of 
a  farmer*s  daughter ;  and  who,  though  he  had 
to  his  great  surprise,  when  he  last  saw  him, 
found  him  in  a  situation  of  trust  and  respecta- 
bility, he  was  very  sure  was  a  being  so  com- 
pletely unprincipled  as  not  to  scruple  any 
action,  however  bad,  for  which  his  avarice 
was  to  receive  a  single  gratification.  Accord- 
ingly, he  set  off  for  the  village  where  he  bad 
been  united  to  Agatha ;  and  while  the  church 
register  was  lying  in  the  library  of  the  rector, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  extracts  made  from 
it,  the  clerk,  bribed  by  Danvers,  contrived  to 
tear  out  the  leaf  which  contained  the  evidence 
of  his  marriage ;  and  as,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, no  copy  had  yet  been  taken  of  the  re- 
gister, Danvers  returned  to  his  own  apartments 
with  the  consciousness  of  successful  guilt. 

Agatha,  meanwhile,  watched  the  arrival  of 
the  post  every  day  with  vain  and  fruitless  an- 
xiety, till  her  feelings  approached  the  very 
verge  of  insanity,  and  the  nourishment  which 
she  had  hitherto  afforded  her  child  began  to 
be  dried  up ;  for  dark  and  hopeless  waK  the 
prospect  before  her.  At  lenffth,  she  wrote 
again  to  her  mother.  And  this  letter  Mrs. 
Torrington  opened ;  but  seeing  that  Agatha, 
presuming  as  she  conceived  on  her  superior 
understanding,  was  trying  to  impose  on  her, 
by  making  her  believe  that  she  was  the  de- 
serted wife  of  Danvers,  she  read  only  the  first 
sentence  or  two ;  then,  in  a  letter  of*^  reproach 
and  invective,  she  returned  it  to  the  expecting 
and  half-distracted  Agatha. 

Agatha  received  her  own  letter  back,  and 
read  her  mother*s  with  the  calm  firmness  of 
desperation,  and  also  with  the  indignant  pride 
of  conscious  and  outraged  innocence.  But 
where  could  she  turn  for  assistance,  advice, 
and  redress  t  She  was  too  proud  to  confide 
in  inferiors,  too  proud  also  to  apply,  in  that 
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eqtiWooal  situation,  wliich  even  exposed  her 
to  be  called  inHimous  by  a  mother,  to  the 
scorn  or  suspicions  of  her  own  relations  and 
friends. 

Yet  something  she  must  do;  and  her  good 
sense  taught  her,  as  before,  that  she  must  try 
to  obtain  a  certificate  of  her  marriage.    Ac- ' 
cordingly  she  hired  a  coach,  and  drove,  as  ! 
D:invors  had  dono,  to  the  village  where  they 
wero  married.  She  was  directed  to  the  clerk's  ! 
house;   and   little  did   Agatha  suspect  ivith  I 
what  malignant  joy  this  base  agent  of  her  un- 
worthy husband  saw  her  arrive  at  his  door, 
and  knew  the  errand  on  which  she  came.  For 
during  her  childhood  this  man  had  been  a 
hanger-on  in  her  mother's  kitchen;  and  his 
little  girl,  a  mo9t  lovely  child,  the  darling  of 
his  heart,  had  been  often  the  playfellow  of 
Agnlha,  and  the  slave  of  her  tyrannical  hu-  | 
mours.     One  day  this  uncorrected  tyrant,  in  a 
tk  of  passion,  gave  a  blow  to  the  poor  child, ' 
who  was  forcetl  into  the  misery  of  playing  j 
with  her:  and  though  the  blow  itself  could  . 
have  done  her  little  injur}', — in  endeavouring 
to  avoid  it,  she  struck  her  head  against  a  marble  i 
table  so  severely  that  she  was  taken  up  stunned  . 
and  appan*nt]y  dead ;  and  while  the  terriAed 
and  therefore  penitent  Atratha  washy  her  crimi- 
nally weak  pan^nt  soothed  and  conifort^ni  as 
tenderly  as  her  little  victim  was  by  the  pa- 
rents who  feartnl  for  her  life,  the  f;ither  of  the 
endangered  child  breathed  c«r««»s  on  the  head 
o\'  the  unamiable  Agatha,  and  wished  from  the 
bt^ttoiu  of  his  soul  to  he  revenged  on  her. 

Trne«— Ajjatha  meant  not  to  hurt  so  seriously 
the  otfi'nding  child,  but  who  can  say  whort* 
may  terminate  the  conscijuem^es  of  a  blow 
aimeil  by  the  hand  of  pa«sion  !  True — many 
present*  woTt**  lavishes!  on  the  child,  when  she 
ftYi>ven\l,  both  by  Mrs.  Torringlon  and  her 
daui^hter  ; — but  the  darling  o{  a  father's  heart 
h.iii  sutfeiwi  pain,  and  had  experienced  dan- 
etr:  and  the  man  hated  the  being  that  had 
intiicteii  them :  tor  this  darling  did  not  live  to 
womanhix>d,  and  her  fither  always  believed 
this  blow  was  the  occasion  of  her  death. 

S.v^n  alVr  he  left  the  neiirhbourhiHyi,  and 
he  novt^T  saw  Astitha  again  till  he  bt- held  her 
at  the  altar.  He  n-^w  saw  her  once  morv,  and 
he  hid  had  the  rtxYncf  f*n  her  which  he  dt*- 
sjtv.  But  his  vengeance  was  ^«Mng  to  bt* 
m.>re  ff"»i».'v  gratinivi; — he  was  g-^ini;  to  set* 
her  wriihe  under  the  mistTV  to  which  he  had 
Cx"*n:ri^;:ux!. 

A^iha  was  rrsi nested  to  alight,  and  the 
well-npmemSeTed  lace  of  the  clerk  mt^t  her 
view.  Still  she  had  no  idea  u-Scre  she  had 
<^ei^n  him.  and  he  had  no  inclination  to  inform 
her:  while  wi:h  siipprt^siM  a;;it.iiion  she 
Sf»irffed  If*  have  a  c.^t^v  of  the  recistrr  of  hrr 
raarr^aije,  meniioninjjihe  d.iy  and  hour  when 
11  w  a#  solcmniiewi.  The  clerk  frijjmxl  aston- 
ishment, and  1.x>kc\l  at  her  as  if  he  douhit\! 
her  betnc  in  her  sen*r*.  Biit  Ac?,tha  per^ 
sis?#s:  in  hrr  suti-ment  and  her  demand,  and 


the  clerk  at  last  accompanied  her  to  the  church, 
having  procured  the  keys  of  the  vestry  cloert 
from  the  sexton ;  and  the  regifter  was  opened 
at  the  month  which  she  mentioned.  But  in 
vain  did  she  seek  the  record  which  she  re- 
quired ; — it  was  not  there !  and  the  helpless, 
injur^  Agatha  stood  speechless  with  sur- 
prise !  At  length,  however,  indisnation  gave 
her  words,  and  turning  BcomfaUy  roiuid  to 
Cammell — 

**  You  are  a  villain  !'^  she  exclaimed,  "  and 
the  mean  agent  of  a  greater  villain  still.  Let 
me  see  your  rector  himself;  to  his  justice  i 
shall  appeal." 

Cammell  bowed ;  and  said,  **  if  the  lady  o- 
sisted  on  it,  he  would  go  to  him.^ 

"  No,"  renlied  Agatha ;  "  I  will  acoompany 
you,  nor  shall  you  quit  my  sight  till  I  have 
seen  him." 

The  clerk  again  bowed,  and  saying  the  lady 
must  be  obeyed,  led  the  way  to  the  rector^ 
house.  At  tiie  door  the  servant  said  his  mat- 
ter was  dressing,  but  that  the  clerk  might  be 
admitted ;  and  Agatha  was,  anwillingly,  forced 
to  submit  to  this  separation. 

Her  suspicions  of  its  consequences  were 
not  unfounded.  The  clerk  described  her  as  a 
maniac ;  a  woman  deprived  of  her  senses  by 
the  marriage  of  a  man  who  had  seduced  and 
abandoned  her;  that  she  was  become  mad,  on 
the  idea  that  she  was  his  wife ;  and  was  ia 
the  habit  of  going  to  different  churches  de- 
manding a  copy  of  her  marriage  register.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the 
clergA'man  should,  when  he  beheld  Agatha, 
discover  immediately  in  her  looks  the  freniy 
attributed  to  her ; — and  to  her  appeal  for  jus- 
tice, and  her  accusation  of  her  husband  and 
Cammell,  he  replied  with  shrugs  of  the  shouV 
ders,  shakes  of  the  head,  and  **  Really,  ma'am, 
1  can*t  say,  —  I  cannot  believe  **  which 
drove  the'  proud,  irritable,  and  afrgrieved 
Agatha  into  the  real  frenzy  which  the  clerk 
had  feigned.  And  when  the  clergyman  wish- 
etl  her  g^xxl  morning,  and  attempted  to  leave 
the  room,  she,  to  his  great  consternation,  sud- 
denly st^izeil  his  arm,  and  commanded  him  to 
stay.  Then  turning  to  Cammel,  she  started, 
mused  a  moment*  and  exclaimed, 

**  \Vher^«  have  I  seen  that  dark  and  gloomy 
t'.ice  before!  It  haunts  my  TecoUection  like 
some  mis^^rable  remembrance  of  pain  endured 
Ion*:  since!" 

Ilrre  the  clerk  and  the  clergyman  exchanged 
sicniheaut  glances :  and  the  clerk,  prefacing 
his  wor*is  wiih  a  look  of  pity,  ana  "Poor, 
di!i'.nicit\{  crt\i:im^!'*  assured  him  that  he  had 
nevi'T  stt'n  her  be  lore  in  his  life. 

••You  are  boih  in  a  league  against  me,  I 
perwive/'  *;iid  she.  ••  and  where  to  turn,  and 
w  h.\t  to  1*0, 1  know-  not.-^ir,**  (taming  round 
s^t  ^i:irk:y  as  to  make  the  clergyman  start,) 
••  sir.  w  i)o  ket'ps  the  ktys  of  the  place  where 
v.n:  .!e:v^*i:  the  nr^iswrr' 
'    -Mvstlf.- 
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**  And  joa  never  trast  them  to  others,  ex- 
eebt  as  I  have  myself  witnessed  this  day  1" 

•*  Never." 

^  You  never  have  it  at  yoar  own  house  1'^ 

**Ye8;  but  then  it  is  never  out  of  my 
sight  V 

**  Never !  And  this  you  would  swear  in  a 
court  of  justice  V* 

•♦I  would." 

**  And  there,  sir,  you  thall  swear  it  then," 
replied  Agatha. 

Then  dartinff  at  them  both  a  look  of  inefTa- 
ble  and  fierce  disdain,  she  walked  majestically 
away ;  and,  having  found  her  coach,  returned 
in  an  agony  of  unspeakable  wretchedness  to 
London;  while  those  whom  she  left  behind 
remained  differently  affected,  though  equally 
grlad  that  she  was  gone.  The  clergyman  was 
really  afraid  of  her,  on  account  of  her  imagined 
disoTder,  though  at  the  same  time  he  felt  charm- 
ed by  her  b^uty,  and  awed  by  the  evident 
digni^  of  her  manner — the  natural  result  of 
eonscious  importance ;  while  Cammell,  though 
he  rejoiced  in  his  revenge,  was  every  moment 
afraid  that  Agatha  would  recollect  him  and 
his  name,  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  he 
had  lied  in  declaring  he  had  never  seen  her 
before. 

Meanwhile  Agatha,  with  despair  in  her 
heart,  arrived  at  her  lodgings,  and  was  eager- 
ly knocking  at  the  door,  having  scarcely  wait- 
ed till  the  step  was  put  down;  while,  so 
anxious  was  she  to  see  her  child,  whom  she 
had  never  left  till  now,  that  she  forgot  to  ask 
the  driver  his  fare.  But  he  surlily  reminded 
her  of  her  neglect,  and  made  a  most  exorbitant 
demand. 

Agatha,  however,  complied  with  it  imme- 
diately ;  and  taking  the  purse  which  Danvers 
had  given  her,  and  which  once  contained  thir- 
ty guineas,  but  was  now  reduced  to  much  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  sum,  she  paid  the  man 
what  he  required.  But  he,  his  avarice  being 
awakened  by  a  compliance  he  so  little  expect- 
ed, seized  her  arm,  and  told  her  she  had  not 
K'ven  him  enough,  and  he  must  and  would 
Lve  more. 

Against  this  evident  imposition  even  the 
fest-clouding  intellect  of  Agatha  revolted,  and 
she  refused  to  comply;  but  alarmed  at  the 
violence  of  the  coachman,  and  the  crowd  that 
be^n  to  gather,  her  hand  dropped  the  purse, 
which  scattered  the  guineas  around  as  it  fell. 

The  coachman  immediately  let  go  his  hold ; 
and  Agatha  feeling  herself  at  liberty,  and  hear- 
ing her  child  cry,  rushed  into  the  then  open- 
ing door,  and  was  not  conscious  she  had  drop- 
ped her  purse  till  the  maid  of  the  house 
Drought  it  to  her  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
declaring  that  the  coachman  and  the  crowd 
had  run  away  with  all  but  one  solitary  gui- 
nea.— But  she  spoke  to  one  who  heard  her  not. 

The  mistress  of  the  lodffing-house  had  met 
A^tha  on  her  return,  holding  her  screaming 
child  in  her  arms,  who  bad  been  vainly  for 


some  time  requiring  the  AkmI  which  her  fe- 
vered and  agitated  mother,  even  when  she  ar^ 
rived,  could  no  longer  bestow  on  her.  And 
while  the  poor  woman,  who  had  never  been  a 
mother  herself,  was  lamenting  her  inability  to 
offer  either  advice  or  assistance,  Agatha  sat  in 
still,  despond inff  silence,  claspinff  the  gradu- 
ally sinkmg  child  to  her  heart,  and  ruminating 
sad  and  desperate  resolutions. 

At  length  she  started  up,  and,  wrapping  her 
child  in  a  large  mantle,  with  outward  compo- 
sure but  inward  perturbation,  told  her  land- 
lady that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  lodg- 
ings directly ;  and  on  begffinff  to  know  what 
she  was  indebted  to  her,  she  neard  with  hor- 
ror, that  the  sum  exceeded,  far  exceeded,  the 
guinea  which,  Agatha  now  comprehended, 
was  all  that  remained  of  her  once  well-filled 
purse! 

**  Do  not  distress  yourself  thus,  madam," 
said  the  kind-hearted  woman,  to  whom  hier 
own  sorrows  had  taught  sympathy  with  those 
of  others,  **  it  is  not  much,  and  we  can  wait ; 
and  if  you  never  pay  us,  it  does  not  signify." 

'*  I  shall  never  be  able  to  pay  you  if  1  do 
not  pay  you  now,"  replied  Agatha  in  a  mourn- 
ful and  solemn  tone ;  *'  but  I  believe  my  clothes 
are  more  than  worth  the  money.  I  shall  there- 
fore leave  them  behind  me ;  and  if  you  do  not 
hear  from  me  in  a  month's  time,  look  on  them 
as  your  property." 

The  woman,  alarmed,  she  scarcely  knew 
why,  by  the  manner  of  Agatha,  earnestly  en- 
treated her  to  remain  one  night  longer  where 
she  was,  and  offered  to  go  in  search  of  a  wet 
nurse  for  the  child.  But  Agatha,  by  a  com- 
manding look,  imposed  silence  on  her  impor- 
tunities ;  and,  borrowing  a  shilling  to  pay  her 
coach-hire,  desired  a  coach  to  be  called,  and 
took  a  feeling,  though  distant,  farewell  of  her 
anxious  and  kind  hostess. 

The  coachman  had  driven  Agatha,  who 
knew  little  of  the  geography  of  London,  as 
far  as  Windmill-street,  on  her  way  to  West^ 
minster-brid^,  when  she  recollected  that  pro- 
bably a  shilling  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay 
her  fiire  thither.  Accordingly  she  stopped  the 
coach,  and,  desiring  to  be  set  down,  got  out, 
offered  the  shilling  as  payment,  and  was  re- 
lieved to  find  that  it  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted. 

**  I  can  ask  my  way  thither,"  said  Agatha 
to  herself,  **  it  is  the  only  trouble  I  shall  ever 
again  give  my  fellow-creatures ;"  and  she 
pressed  her  sleeping,  because  exhausted,  babe 
still  closer  to  her  bosom ;  while  the  grave  ap- 
peared her  only  place  of  refuge.  For  Agatha 
was  married,  yet  had  no  husband ;  had  a  mo- 
ther, yet  was  motherless ;  she  was  herself  a 
parent,  without  the  means  of  prolonging  the 
existence  of  her  child ;  she  was  spotless  in 
virtue,  yet  was  believed  criminal  even  by  the 
mother  who  bore  her  in  her  bosom ;  she  had 
uttered  her  just  complaints,  and  had  been 
treated  as  a  maniac;   and  discarded  by  the 
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only  being  who  coold  enable  her  to  redreat 
ber  vrongB,  where  on  eariJk  coold  she  look  for 
socooor  uid  for  sostenanee ! 

^  I  viJl  seek  the  mercj  and  pardon  of  my 
God  !^  the  eiclaimed,  and  vith  a  firm  Toioe 
she  desired  to  be  shown  the  way  to  West- 
mlnsteff-bridge.  But  she  was  told  it  in  vain ; 
and  in  Coek^ar-street  she  was  again  at  a 
loss,  and  was  debating  of  whom  she  should 
next  inquire,  when,  just  as  a  most  severe 
summer  shower  began  to  &11,  she  was  forced 
to  stand  up  mgainst  the  door  of  a  shop  in  or- 
der to  sToid  a  carriage.  The  pale  free  of  Aga- 
tha was  riightly  shaded  bj  so  Tery  costly  a 
lace  Teil,  depending  fiom  a  small  straw  bon- 
net, and  around  her  tall  maiestie  figure  was 
wrapt  a  laced  muslin  mantle  of  such  curious 
texture,  and  her  air  and  mien  were  so  pare 
and  so  commanding,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  lo  be  mistaken  either  for  a  serrant,  or 
for  a  depraved  woman,  or  indeed  for  any  thh^ 
but  what  she  was— a  gentlewoman.  \  et  this 
lady,  as  every  thing  aSioot  her  proved  her  to 
be,  was  wandering  alone  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, and  carrying,  like  a  menial,  an  infrnt  in 
her  arms. 

^This  is  very  strange,**  said  a  Mr.  OrweU 
'  to  himself^  as  Agatha  stopped  against  his  door ; 
j  and  his  wife^s  countenance  expressed  equal 
'  surprise  with  that  of  her  husband. 
j     It  was  a  bright  evening  in  the  first  week  of 
July,  undimmol  even  by  the  shower  then  fall- 
ing, for  that  glittered  with  the  evening  rays; 
'  aM  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cockspar-street 
'  stood  at  their  doora  to  enjoy  the  genial  season. 
The  door  of  Mr.  Orwell's  shop  was  very  near 
that  of  his  parlour,  which  also  stood  open,  and 
he  and  his  wife  were  drinking  tea,  and  seeing 
the  carriages  and  people  pass ;  when  Avatha, 
after  throwing  a  wild  unconscious  look  into 
tiie  shop,  stood  up,  as  I  before  said,  for  safety. 
There  was  something  in  her  look,  her  dress, 
her  air,  which  irresistibly  impelled  Mr.  Orwell 
to  start  from  bis  seat  and  approach  her;  and  an 
impulse  eaoally  strong  led  his  wife  to  follow 
j  his  example.     Coach  after  coach  continned  to 
j  impede  the  progress  of  the  passengers,  and 
I  barrow  after  barrow ;  while  the  increasing  rain 
•  made  all  who  were  not  provided  with  um- 
^brellas,  seek  shelter  in  some  friendly  door- 
way.    But  Agatha  remained  in  the  wet,  un- 
conscious tliat  it  rained ;  and,  tuminff  round, 
'  her  wild,  yet  sunk  eye,  met  that  of  Mr.  Or- 
well. 

**Pray,  madam,  come  in,**  said  he,  in  an 

accent  of  kindness*  an  accent  made  kinder 

than  it  was  wont  to  be,  by  recently-experienced 

i  affliction;  "  it  rains  very  hard,  and  you  will  be 

'  wet  through,  ina*am.** 

I     ^  Ay,  pray  do  come  in,  and  sit  down  till  the 

'  rain  is' over,'**  said  his  equally  kind  wife;  aiid 

.  Agatha,  though  she  scarcely  knew  why  she  did 

so,  complied  with  their  request,  and  entered 

the  shop. 

^  Here  is  a  chair,  ma'am,**  said  Mr.  Orwell ; 


and  Agatha  took  it;  but  to  ah  was  impoauUe. 
She  hastily  arose,  and  began,  ill-aoited  as  ths 
narrow  bounds  of  the  place  were  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  pace  backwards  and  forwards,  with 
the  maniacal  walk  of  overwhelming  miseiy. 
Here  a  faint  cry  from  the  infont  called  her  aip 
tention  to  it,  and  awakened  still  more  foreibly 
thatoftheOrwella. 

**  I  thought  it  was  a  child  yoo  were  eany- 
ing,  madam,*'  said  Mis.  Onrell.  •^MayX 
without  offimoe,  beg  leave  to  look  aft  ill** 

^It  is  not  worth  IwAing  aft  iwio,**  replied 
Agatha,  undoeing  the  ma^le;  and  Mis.  Or> 
well  brushed  away  a  tear,  cansed  bja  painfid 
recollection,  as  she  saw  in  its  pale  and  sukoi 
cheek,  the  evident  approaches  of  death.  Aga- 
tha saw  her  tear,  and  undeistood  it. 

^  It  will  not  suffisr  long  !**  said  dM  ;••  DCflfaer 
riiall  I  ;**  and  ahe  pronounced  this  in  a  tons  of 
voice  so  deep,  so  solemn,  and  with  a  look  so 
expressive  of  the  molutioB  of  despair,  that 
Mr.  OrweU,  who  was  gasing  on  her  when  ahe 
spoke,  guessed  the  miseiy,  and  ao^ectad  the 
desperate  purpose  of  her  soul. 

''I  vriU  follow  and  not  lose  sight  of  her,** 
said  he,  mentally;  ^  but  first  I  will  endesvosr 
to  draw  her  into  the  rdief  of  eonverestioo.*' 

Agatha  had  resumed  her  walk,  and  eixtBiided 
it  into  the  pariour,  where  the  tea  yet  smoking 
in  the  cups,  and  new  bread,  attracted  her  un- 
consciously, and  ahe  recollected  that  Am  had 
not  eaten  food  for  days.  Mis.  Orwell  observed 
the  eager  look  she  east  on  the  well-filled  table, 
and  with  great  humility, — for  ahe  aaw  that  Aga- 
tha, as  she  afterwards  expressed  it,  was 
^somebody,** — asked  her  to  take  a  cup  of 
warm  tea,  to  counteract  the  cold,  ahonld  her 
wet  clothes  have  exposed  her  to  it;  and  Aga- 
tha, her  wonted  pride  yielding  to  her  sense  of 
fatigue  and  hunger,  gave  a  ready  assent;  and 
in  a  moment  more  she  was  seated  at  the  humble 
board  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orwell. 

^  Well;  I  am  degraded  fi>r  ths  last  timef* 
said  Agatha  to  herrelf;  and  ahe  immediately 
began  to  ask  her  way  to  Westminster-bridgs. 

^  To  Westminster-bridge  !**  said  Mr.  Onrell, 
looking  at  her  steadfostly;  **It  is  past  eight 
o'clock,  and  it  will  soon  be  dark ;  what  can  a 
young  lady  like  you,  buithened  too  with  an  in- 
fant, do  at  such  a  place  at  this  late  hour  1** 

^I  am  goiiig  to  meet  a  fiiend  there,**  said 
Agatha«  sighing  deeply. 

^Indeed!**  said  Mrs.  Orwell.    •«  Weil, Mr. 
Orwell,  I*m  sure,  will  see  you  aafa  so  for,  if' 
you  will  allow  him.*'  | 

»  No.  madam,**  replied  Agatha,  hanshtflT, 
"1  shall  go  dbuf.** 

Mrs.  Orwell  was  awed,  and  begfsd  her  par- 
don submissively,  but  Mr.  Orw^  eoolly  re- 
plied, **  You  shall  go  alone,  or  with  ma,  as 
you  plesse,  madam,  but  not  till  yon  have  .had 
a  hearty  meal  here,  so  pray  rnndonrcind  to  sit 
down  again  ;**  while,  presenting  Agatha  with 
some  bread  and  butter,  he  opened  a  eapboaid 
and  offered  her  aome  cold  meat,  to  tempt  and 
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gratify  the  rayenous  appetite  with  which  she 
devoured  whatever  was  set  before  her, 

•*  You  are  very  kind/'  said  Agatha,  *'  and 
this  is  80  welcome  to  me !  I  had  not  tasted 
food  for  hours— no,  not  for  days." 

"  No !  Then  to  be  sure  you  are  not  a  nurse  ?" 
observed  Mrs.  Orwell. 

*^  I  was  a  nurse,"  said  Agatha ;  '*  but  all  is 
dry  here  now,"  putting  her  hand  on  her  bosom. 

Mr.  Orwell  leA  the  room. 

**  No  wonder; — if  you  starve  yourself,  you 
must  starve  your  child." 

Agatha  started.    **True — most  true,"  she 

replied ,  *'  but  if ^"     ("  If  I  have  no  money 

to  buy  food,"  she  meant  to  say.^ 

"  If  you  were  to  eat  and  drink,  the  poor  lit- 
tle thing  might  still  Vive  and  do  well,"  resumed 
Mrs.  Orwell,  who  in  her  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
maternity,  forgot  her  fear  of  Agatha ;  '*  and  I 
wonder  you  can  answer  it  to  your  conscience, 
not  to  do  all  you  can  for  it.  In  the  meantime, 
let  as  see  what  /  can  do." 

Immediately,  and  while  Agatha,  now  alive 
only  to  the  idea  of  relieving  her  famished  in- 
fant, sat  gazing  in  wild  but  still  expectation, 
Mrs.  Orwell  ordered  some  milk  to  be  warmed, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  by  artificial  means, 
known  to  her  who  had  been  herself  a  mother, 
the  exhausted  infant  sucked  nourishment 
eagerly  and  copiously  while  she  lay  on  Mrs. 
OrwelPs  lap;  —  and  Agatha,  encouraged  by 
Mrs.  Orwell  to  expect  with  certainty  the  res- 
toration of  her  babe,  uttered  a  wild  hysteric 
scream  of  joy,  and  sank  back,  laughing  and 
almost  convulsed,  into  the  arms  of  ftfr.  Orwell, 
who  at  that  moment  returned. 

**  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Orwell,  while  his  wife 
was  administering  remedies  to  her  interesting 
charge,  «*  I  trust  we  have  not  saved  the  child 
only  !"  And  as  he  gazed  on  Agatha,  tears  in 
ooick  succession  rolled  down  his  cheek.  **  My 
dear,"  resumed  he,  **  I  see  a  likeness ;  donU 
yout" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Orwell,  with  a  deep 
sigh;  *' especially  now  that  her  eyes  are 
closed,  and  she  looks  so  like  death.    Our  poor 

child,  when  dying "    Here  emotion  broke 

off  her  speech. 

**  I  wi*h  she  was  not  a  lady,"  said  the  old 

roan;  ''else  for  the  child  and  grandchild  we 

have  just  lost,  it  should  seem  that  Providence 

had  thus  sent  us  this  distracted  stranger  and 

I  her  poor  babe." 

At  length  Agatha  completely  recovered  her 
senses  and  her  powers,  and  found  her  head 
I  resting  on  the  compassionate  bosom  of  Mr. 
Orwell,  who  if  she  had  been  a  neighbour*s 
child,  would  have  pressed  the  poor  forlorn  one 
to  his  hesrt,  and  bidden  her  be  comforted.  But 
Mr.  Orweirs  feelings  towards  Agatha,  were 
checked  by  the  cold  and  haughty  dignity  of 
her  mien,  which  not  even  affliction  could  sub- 
doe;  and  before  she  could  herself  proudly 
withdraw  from  his  supporting  arm,  he  had  re- 
signed her  to  the  care  of  his  wife. 


Strange,  mixed,  and  almost  insupportable 
sensations  returned  with  her  senses  to  the 
heart  of  Agatha;  and  pride  yet  unsubdued,— 
for  I  believe  the  proud  are  rendered  prouder 
still  by  adversity, — urged  her  to  leave  these 
kind  but  lowly  strangers,  who  had  stopped  her 
on  her  way  to  the  peace  and  independence  of 
death. — **^ut  must  she  diet  Could  she  not 
live  and  her  poor  infant  too  1"  And  the  mo- 
ment she  had  once  borne  to  ask  herself  the 
question,  the  reign  of  despair  was  beginning 
to  cease,  and  that  of  hope  to  return. 

"It  still  rains,"  said  Mr.  Orwell,  "and  is 
now  nearly  dark;  your  friend,  madam,  at 
Westminster-bridge  cannot  expect  you  now ! 
Allow  me  to  see  you  to  your  own  house." 

Agatha  started,  shuddered,  and  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

"  Madam,  I  wait  your  commands,"  said 
Mr.  Orwell,  taking  his  hat  down  from  the 
peg ;  "  Shall  I  call  a  coach,  and  see  you 
hornet" 

"I  have  no  home!"  exclaimed  A^tha 
wildly.  "  Nor,  when  I  leave  this  hospitable 
shelter,  know  I  where  to  seek  another,  ex- 
cept—" 

Here  she  remained  choked  by  violent  emo- 
tions; while  Mr.  Orwell,  replacing  his  hat, 
eagerly  locked  the  street  door  of  his  shop, 
ordered  the  shutters  to  be  closed,  and  drawing 
a  chair  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  Agatha. 

•*  My  dear  young  ladfy,"  said  he,  "  excuse 
my  freedom;  but  my  home  is  yours  for  this 
night  at  least;  and  were  you  not  so  much  our 
superior,  it  should  be  yours  as  long  as  we 
lived,  as  I  am  sure  guilt  has  had  no  share  in 
your  evident  distress." 

"  Bless  yon !  bless  you  for  that !"  said 
Aggtha.  "You,  you  do  roe  justice;  you 
a  stranger,  while  she — " 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Orwell,  "to  tell  you 
something  of  the  man  who  thus  presumes. 
Perhaps  it  is  merely  the  suggestions  of  my 
own  conceit ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  you 
must  have  considered  my  language  as  supe- 
rior  to  my  situation  in  life." 

Agatha  only  bowed ;  for  she  had  not  thought 
on  the  subject;  and  Mr.  Orwell  continued 
thus  :— 

"  I  have  known  better  days,  and  having  been 
heir  to  great  wealth,  received  a  suitable  edu- 
cation. But  unfortunate  speculations  ruined 
my  father,  and  I  was  glad  at  last  to  settle  in 
this  little  shop,  whore  in  the  bosom  of  my  fa- 
roily  I  became  obscurely  indeed  but  thorough- 
ly happy ;  and  I  blessed  the  present  goodness, 
without  ever  repining  at  the  past  severe'  dis- 
pensations of  Providence.  I  had  not,  however, 
yet  suffered  my  appointed  share  of  affliction. 
I  had  an  only  daughter; — she  married,  had  a 
child,  and  came  to  die  in  our  armsf — she  did 
do  so ;  but  still  we  were  resigned ;  despair 
was  never  in  our  hearts  nor  its  expressions  on 
our  lips;  but  we  suffered,  suffered  deeply, and 
we  still  suffer ^* 
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Here  he  hid  his  face,  and  wept ;  and  Aga- 
tha, though  at  first  felt  inclined  to  resent  being 
thus  preached  to,  conscious  of  the  obligations 
she  owed  him,  sat  and  listened  with  evident 
attention  and  sympathy. 

Mrs.  Orwell,  meanwhile,  was  still  nursing 
the  sleeping  babe  of  Agatha,  and  weeping  as 
she  did  so ;  while  her  husband  went  on. 

'*  My  dear  Toung  lady,  you  resemble  our 
poor  child,  and *' 

'•  Ay,  you  do  indeed,*'  cried  Mrs.  Orwell 
with  a  violent  burst  of  sorrow ;  "  and  when 
you  lay  just  now  looking  so  like  death,  I 
could  not  help  kissing  your  pale  lips,  and 
fancying  you  my  poor  Mary.  Oh  !  that  you 
were  not,  as  I  see  you  are,  a  lady,  though 
now  so  sad  and  friendless ;  for  then  I  could 
throw  myself  on  your  neck,  and  call  you  my 
lost  daughter,  my  dear— dear  Mary  !'* 

Agatha*8  heart  could  not  stand  this  appeal 
to  its  best  feelings ;  every  emotion  of  pride 
was  annihilated ;  and  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  the  first  she  had  shed  for  many  days, 
she  threw  herself  on  the  neck  of  Mrs.  Orwell, 
and  exclaimed,  **Do  call  me  your  child,  your 
Mary,  if  it  will  relieve  your  poor  heart!"  And 
when  composure  was  a  little  restored,  Agatha, 
whose  oppressed  head  and  bosom  had  been 
greatly  relieved  by  crying,  blessed  her  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner  for  having  saved  her 
child  and  her  also  from  destruction. 

'*  Well,  but  you  will  stay  here  till  you  can 
do  something  better!*'  said  Mrs.  Orwell. 

'*  You  shall  have  a  room  to  yourself,*'  said 
her  husband ;  **  and  you  shall  pay  me  what 
you  will,  either  little  or  much.** 

**  I  have  not  a  shilling  in  the  world  !*'  cried 
Agatha. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,*'  replied  Mrs.  Orwell ; 
''for  then  you  may  be  pleased  to  stay  with 
us." 

"  I  fear  no/,"  observed  Mr.  Orwell ;  while 
Agatha  gratefully  and  gracefully  pressed  his 
wife*s  hand  to  her  quivering  lip.  But  a  sud- 
den thought  struck  across  her  brain;  —  she 
jumped  up,  she  ran  into  the  shop,  examined 
•the  contents  of  the  shop  windows;  and  re- 
turning with  a  countenance  radiant  with  re- 
newed hope  and  joy,  she  fell  on  her  knees, 
and  audibly  returned  thanks  to  God  for  having 
allowed  her  to  be  snatched  from  irremediable 
perdition. 

Her  new  friends  listened  and  beheld  her 
with  considerable  alarm,  and  feared  her  frenzy 
had  only  taken  a  new  turn.  But  they  were 
relieved  when  Agatha,  as  soon  as  tears — tears 
of  joy — would  allow  her  to  speak,  told  them 
she  had  discovered  that  they  sold  prints,  pat^ 
terns,  water-coloured  drawings,  and  paintings 
offlowers. 

*•  To  be  sure  we  do,"  said  Mrs.  Orwell ; 
""  but  what  then,  my  dear  young  lady  !'* 

♦*  Why  then  you  can  employ  me^  and  I 
shall  be  able  to  maintain  myself  and  child  by 
the  exertion  of  Uiose  talents  which  to  the  rich 


heiress  were  only  the  soaxee  of  meet  perni- 
cious vanity.*' 

^  And  you  are  a  good  artist  then,  are  yoa  !" 
said  Mr.  Orwell  doubtingly;  for  he  knew 
something  of  art,  and  of  what  lady  artists  too 
often  are. 

''  You  shall  tee  what  I  can  do,*'  smid  Aga- 
tha ;  and  she  took  from  her  pocket  a  miniature 
of  her  mother. 

''Excellent!"  said  Orwell.  **A  eopy,  I 
presume  1" 

"  No !  an  original  f  but  that  is  not  all ;  give 
me  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  let  me  sketch  that 
dear  group." 

He  gave  them  to  her;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
she  designed  with  great  skill  and  accuracy, 
Mrs.  Orwell  and  her  child  upon  her  lap. 

"  Admirable !"  said  the  delighted  and  con- 
vinced old  man.  "  It  is  not  so  handsome  as 
my  old  woman,  to  be  sure;  but  it  is  a  very 
pret^  sketch.  Why,  madam,  you  may  make 
my  fortune  and  your  own  too.  And  what  else 
can  you  do  V 

"  I  can  paint  much  better  than  those'  unna- 
tural, stiff,  ill-coloured  groups  of  flowers  for 
patterns  are  painted,  in  short,  I  am  some- 
what skilled  in  every  branch  of  your  trade, 
and  you  will  save  me  from  distraction  and 
death  by  promising  to  employ  me  to  the  very 
atmost." 

Words  cannot  express  the  joy  of  the  bene- 
volent and  affectionate  old  couple,  as  Agatha 
spoke  thus.   . 

"  Then  you  will  stoy  with  us  now  1"  said 
Mrs.  Orwell. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Orwell,  "  now  you  can 
do  so  without  incurring  pecuniary  obligation ; 
— for  I  see,  young  lady,  that  you  have  your 
full  share  of  the  pride  of  a  gentlewoman,  and 
have  not  yet  been  afilicted  long  enough  to  be 
humble.  However,  who  you  are,  and  wkai 
you  are,  you  will  tell  us  when  you  cAoom." 

"All  I  can  tell  you,  I  will  tell  you  fioic;," 
returned  Agatha.  "I  am  a  deserted  wife,  and 
a  discarded  daughter;  but  I  am  innocent ;  and 
now  that  I  have  a  prospect  of  being  able  tft 
earn  a  livelihood,  I  may  one  day  live  to  t^ 
umph  over  my  enemies.  Perhaps  some  time 
or  other  I  may  tell  you  more;  —  but  now  1 
wish  to  suspend  the  operation  of  painful 
images  on  my  mind.  O  ye  kind,  generous. 
Christian  beings,  who,  though  I  was  a  stran- 
ger, took  me  in,  and  cherished  me ! — may  you 
in  your  last  moments  be  soothed  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  you  were  the  means  of  saving  from 
destruction,  from  j^T/'-destruction,  a  wretched, 
injured,  but  virtuous  fellow-creature!" 

"  Hush !  hush !  don't  speak  so  loud,**  said 
Mrs.  Orwell,  smiling  through  her  tears; 
"you  '11  wake  the  dear  babe.  Well,  I'll  put 
it  to  bed,  for  the  bed  is  ready  for  you,  my  dear 
—  madam^  I  mean."  And  Agatha,  affection- 
ately pressing  Mrs.  Orwell's  hand,  followed 
her  to  her  apartment.  It  was  a  clean  and  quiet 
though  not  a  spacious  chambw,  and  Agatha, 
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with  a  Telieved  and  grateful  heart,  retired  to 
the  prospect  of  rest  which  it  afforded  her ;  and 
having  again  fed  her  evidently  recovering  in- 
fiuit,  she  soon  sank  into  repose  by  its  side. 

In  the  morning,  Agatha,  wondering,  hum- 
bled, sad,  yet  no  longer  despairing,  awoke  to 
mingled  and  overpowering  sensations ;  amidst 
which,  gpratitade  to  her  Maker  for  preservation 
from  a  sinful  death,  was  the  predominant  feel- 
ing ; — and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  her, 
had  not  the  sentiment  of  grateful  adoration  to 
God  been  nearly  paralleled  by  one  of  vindictive 
resentment  towards  a  fellow-creature,  and  that 
fellow-creature  the  mother  who  had  given  her 
being.  But  temper,  the  bane  of  Agatha's  ex- 
istence, and  the  ruler  of  her  conduct,  towered 
in  all  its  strength  by  the  side  of  her  religious 
emotions,  and  rendered  vain  the  resources 
against  the  evils  of  her  situation,  to  which  a 
person  uninfluenced  by  temper  would  gladly 
have  had  recourse.  True  it  was  that  her  hus- 
band had  denied  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  de- 
stroyed, as  she  could  not  doubt,  one  evidence 
of  his  marriage  with  her;  —  but  did  it  follow 
that  there  was  no  other  remaining,  which  legal 
means  might  not  enable  her  to  procure!  True 
it  was,  that  her  mother  had  renounced  her,  and 
declared  her  belief  that  she  was  only  the  mis- 
tress of  Danvera.  But  she  had  powerful 
though  not  near  relations  in  London ;  and  it 
was  most  likely  that  the  tale  she  had  to  tell 
them,  though  thev  might  at  firet  disbelieve  it, 
would  at  last  find  its  way  to  their  hearts,  and 
through  them,  to  her  mother's,  by  the  irriesisti- 
ble  anid  omnipotent  power  of  truth. 

But  Agatha  derived  a  sad  and  sullen  joy,  a 
malignant  consciousness  of  future  revenge, 
from  the  idea  that  one  time  or  other,  when  no 
one  could  know  and  no  one  disclose  the  fate 
of  her  lost  daughter,  the  mother  who  had  dared 
to  suspect  the  virtue  of  that  daughter,  and  to 
discard  her  in  consequence  of  that  suspicion, 
would  regret  her  lost  child,  would  wish  she 
had  been  less  hasty  to  condemn  her,  and  feel 
in  all  its  bitterness,  the  a&rony  of  a  fault,  for 
which  it  was  no  longer  in  her  power  to  make 
aay  reparation.  It  was  perhaps  an  angry  feel- 
ing like  this,  that,  adding  force  to  the  other 
sonree  of  misery,  prompted  her  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  committing  violence  on  her  and  her  in- 
fent's  life ;  —  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  sui- 
cides have  been  often,  very  oAen,  occasioned 
merely  by  the  vindictive  wish  of  planting  an 
everlasting  thorn  in  the  breast  of  the  parent, 
the  lover,  the  mistress,  the  wife,  or  the  hus- 
band, whose  conduct  has  in  the  opinion  of  the 
weak  sufferer,  the  slave  of  an  ill-governed 
temper,  excited  the  terrible  cravings  of  a  vi- 
cions  resentment.-— Sure  is  it,  that  Temper, — 
like  the  unseen,  but  busy  subterranean  fires  in 
the  bosom  of  a  volcano,  is  always  at  work 
where  it  has  once  gained  an  existence,  and  is 
for  ever  threatening  to  explode,  and  scatter 
rain  and  desolation  arouna  it.  Parents,  be- 
ware how  yoQ  omit  to  eheck  the  first  evidences 


of  its  empire  in  your  children;  and  tremble 
lest  the  powerless  hand  which  is  only  lifted  in 
childish  anger  against  you,  should,  if  its  im- 
potent fury  remains  uncorrected,  in  future  life 
be  armed  with  more  destructive  fury  against 
its  own  existence,  or  that  of  a  fellow-crea 
ture! 

"  No,"  said  Agatha  to  herself,  "  I  will  con- 
ceal my  name  and  my  wrongs  in  oblivion  the 
most  complete.  Not  even  the  good  and  gener- 
ous beings  to  whom  I  owe  my  life  and  its  con- 
tinuance, shall  be  informed  of  them ;  but  sus- 
tained by  the  proud  consciousness  of  my  own 
desert,  1  will  be  all-sufficient  to  myself  and  to 
my  child;  and  the  injured  heiress  of  thousands 
shall  derive  more  honourable  pride  from  the 
exertions  of  her  talents  in  honest  industry, 
than  she  ever  felt  as  the  idol  of  an  interested 
crowd." 

And,  unfortunately,  the  peraevering  obsti- 
nacy of  Agatha,  led  her  to  adhere  rigidly  to 
the  determination  which  Temper  led  her  to 
form.  Had  she  not  done  so, — had  she  opened 
her  heart,  and  told  the  tale  of  her  injuries  to 
the  benevolent  Mr.  Orwell, — it  is  possible 
that  his  representations  might  have  induced 
such  a  line  of  conduct  as  would  have  been  the 
means  of  restoring  her  to  her  mother,  and 
might  have  enabled  her  to  establish  her  mar- 
riage beyond  dispute ;  for  Mr.  Orwell  would 
have  advised  her  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  legal  advice,  and  would  gladly  have  afforded 
her  the  means  of  doing  so. 

But  her  resolution  was  taken,  and  she  never 
allowed  herself  to  suppose  that  from  her  re- 
solves there  could  ever  be  any  appeal. 

At  an  eaVly  hour  Agatha,  who  with  the  feel- 
ing of  a  real  gentlewoman  wished  to  conform 
\o  the  houre  of  her  hosts,  took  her  seat  at  the 
breakfast-table,  and  with  a  Quivering  lip  be- 
held her  child  received  into  tne  arms  of  Mrs. 
Orwell,  while  her  husband  took  her  seat  and 
occupation  at  the  board.  Still,  spite  of  the 
even  parental  kindness  of  these  excellent  peo- 
ple, Agatha  felt  that  she  was  not  in  her  place ; 
and  notwithstanding  her  efforts  to  be  aiffable, 
she  was  at  last  only  graciously  condescending. 

"You  are  not  so  like  our  poor  Mary  to- 
day ,^'  said  Mra.  Orwell,  attentively  regarding 
her. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Orwell ;  "  our  Mary  was 
not  a  lady,  and  therefore,  had  not  the  look  or 
air  of  one ;  nor  had  she  this  lady's  beauty." 

**  Our  Mary  was  very  pretty,  my  dear,"  in- 
terrupted Mre. Orwell,  "and  looked  so  good 
and  sweet-tempered !" 

"  She  was  certainly  quite  perfect  in  her  pa- 
rents' eyes,"  replied  Mr.  Orwell,  the  big  drops 
swelling  in  his  eyes ;— "  but  she  is  gone — and 
it  is  a  comfort  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for, 
that  we  were  allowed  to  administer  to  her 
wants  during  her  last  illness  :— 

'  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies,*  *' 

added  he,  willing  perhaps  to  show  off  hh  lit- 
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tie  reading  to  Agatha.  But  he  was  interrupt- 
ed by  her  startinff  from  her  chair,  and  pacing 
with  distempered  haste  the  narrow  floor  of  the 
room. 

'*  Excellent  people  T*  said  she  at  length, 
taking  a  hand  of  each,  and  pressing  them  af- 
fectionately ;  —  *'  you  feel  as  parents  should 
feel ; — and  would  I  had  been  in  reality  your 
Mary!  for  then  I  should  have  breathed  my 
last  on  a  bosom  which  loved  me.  —  But 
now !" 

Here  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  burst  into 
tears.  And  as  she  viewed  her  softened  eye, 
her  languid  air,  poor  Mrs.  Orwell  again  recog- 
nised her  lost  Mary. 

'*But  come,*'  said  Agatha  with  a  more 
eheerful  countenance,  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over ;  **  let  us  to  business — I  long  to  be 
earning  money ;  procure  me  some  flowers,  and 
I  will  paint  a  group  immediately.'*  And  in  a 
very  short  time  Mr.  Orwell  had  procured  the 
best  flowers  Covent-garden  afforded;  while 
Agatha  was  diligently  employed  in  copying 
them. 

As  soon  as  the  group  was  finished,  it  was 
exhibited  by  the  delighted  Mr.  Orwell  in  the 
shop-window ;  and  to  his  and  Agatha's  satis- 
faction, it  was  sold  as  soon  as  it  was  seen.  It 
was  bought  by  a  gentleman  of  some  rank  and 
distinction  in  society,  and  he  bespoke  eleven 
more  by  the  same  artist,  as  he  wanted  them  to 
decorate  some  particular  room  in  a  villa  which 
he  had  lately  purchased ;  promising,  at  the 
same  time,  to  recommend  Mr.  Orwell's  shop 
to  all  his  friends. 

'*  It  was  a  kind  Providence  for  me  as  well 
as  you,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Orwell,  '*  that 
brought  you  to  my  house." 

"  I  trust  it  will  turn  out  so,"  said  the  grati- 
fied Agatha,  who  worked  with  such  assiduity, 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  twelve  paintings 
were  completed,  and  declared  admirable  by  the 
satisfied  purchaser. 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Orwell,  who  was  become 
used  to  Agatha's  **  grand  manner,"  as  she  call- 
ed it,  and  who  naturally  enough  was  attached 
to  her  by  a  sense  of  the  benefit  she  had  con- 
ferred, was  very  desirous  to  learn  whether  she 
meant  to  continue  with  them,  especially  as 
she  had  contrived,  by  removing  their  own  bed  ■ 
to  the  top  of  the  house,  to  make  a  sitting-room  ' 
for  Agatha.     But  the  latter,  though  her  heart  \ 
glowed  with  gratitude  towards  these  excellent 
people  as  her  preservers,  could  not  prevail  on  ! 
herself  to  remain  an  inmate  of  their  house,  nor  ' 
indeed  of  any  other  in  London.     She  felt,  in  . 
this  respect  wisely  felt,  that  though  Mr.  Or-  i 
well  had  been  a  gentleman,  and  had  had  the 
education  of  one,  (however  his  manners  might 
have  lost  some  of  their  habitual  polish  by  col- 
lision with  vulgar  society,)  Mrs.  Orwell  was 
only  a  tradesman's  wife ;  and  she  knew  that 
not  only  her  pride  but  her  taste  would  be  of- 
fended by  constant  ansociation   with  one  so 
much  her  inferior ;  and  whose  aflfectionate  fa- 


miliarity she  might,  however  reluctantly,  be 
at  times  forced  to  repel.  For  it  is  not  pride 
alone,  but  a  sense  ot  fitness,  that  maJcea  per- 
sons prefer  living  with  their  equals  U>  assoeta- 
tion  with  their  inferiors. 

It  is  the  want  of  equal  education  thai  makes 
the  great  difference  oetween  man  and  man; 
and  the  bar  that  divides  the  vulgar  man  finon 
the  gentleman  is  not  a  paltry  sense  of  aupNerior 
birth,  but  a  feeling  of  difference,  a  oonscioiis- 
ness  of  different  habits,  ways  of  thinking,  and 
manners-^the  result  of  opposite  situations. 

'*  No,  no — I  cannot,  must  not  stay  here," 
said  Agatha  to  herself; — **  besides*  I  long  for 
the  country,  and  some  wild  sequestered  place 
where  my  infant  may  derive  health  and  strength 
from  the  mountain  breeae,  and  I  may  escape 
all  chance  of  being  known." 

But  in  order  to  reach  **this  mountain 
breeze,"  it  would  be  necessary  for  Agatha  to 
undertake  a  long  and  expensive  journey,  and 
live  at  a  most  inconvenient  and  expensive  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis.  Her  drawings  and 
paintings  for  sale  would  in  that  case  be  some 
days  on  the  road,  ^nd  the  carria|re  to  London, 
consequently,  considerably  dimmish  the  pro- 
fits of^  her  employers.  She  was  therefore  at 
last  prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  Orwell  to  reside  in 
a  village  in  Sussex,  sufficiently  lonely,  bleak, 
and  desolate,  to  satisfy  the  gloomy  and  unso- 
cial taste  of  Agatha ;  sufficiently  near  the  sea 
to  make  it  a  healthy  residence  in  her  opinion 
for  her  child,  and  near  enough  to  the  metropo- 
lis for  purposes  of  business ;  while  Mr.  Orwell 
pleased  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  could 
occasionally  step  into  a  stage-coach,  and  in 
twelve  hours'  time  be  set  down  within  a  walk 
of  the  habitation  of  Agatha.  Besides,  his  be- 
nevolence was  gratified  by  being  enabled  from 
Agatha's  choice  of  the  abode  he  had  recom-. 
mended  to  be  of  pecuniary  service,  without  her 
knowledge  that  he  was  so.  He  had  hired 
rooms  for  her  in  the  house  of  a  dependent  re- 
lation of  his,  and  binding  the  woman  to  secresy, 
he  had  desired  her  to  ask  of  Agatha  only  such 
a  sum  for  the  apartments,  paying  her  himself 
the  real  rent  which  she  haa  a  right  to  demand. 

Agatha,  when  she  arrived  at  her  new  abode, 
resolved  in  solitude  the  most  rigorous,  to  devote 
her  days  to  unremitting  industry,  in  order  to 
maintain  herself  and  child ;  endeavouring  at 
the  same  time  to  impart  to  her  little  Emma 
those  accomplishments  and  refinements  which 
she  had  herself  been  taught,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  able  to  acquit  herself  with  propriety 
and  elegance,  when  (as  Acatha  had  no  doubt 
she  would  be,)  she  should  be  called  upon  to 
emerge  from  obscurity,  and  move  in  that 
sphere  of  life  in  which  her  birth  had  originally 
designed  her  to  move.  For  Agatha  was  sure, 
she  scarcely  knew  why  perhaps,  that  her  mo- 
ther would  not  always  remain  mexorable ;  and 
though  resolved  never  to  hold  communion  her^ 
self  with  her  tardily  relenting  parent,  she 
looked  forward  with  angry  pleasure  to  the  time 
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when  she  woald  become  an  object  of  unavail- 
ing regret  to  her  mother,  and  her  daughter  an 
object  of  pride  and  of  t'^nderneRS.  In  the 
meanwhile,  her  natural  activity,  both  of  body 
and  of  mind,  beins  rendered  still  more  vigo- 
fous  by  an  almost  frenzied  sense  of  injury  and 
nokindness,  she  exerted  her  varied  talents  to 
the  ntmost,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  she  thereby  increased,  to  a  conside- 
rable degree,  the  profits  of  her  affectionate 
benefactors ;  thougrh  they  could  not  oflen  pre- 
vail on  themselves  to  sell  a  drawing,  however 
good,  that  seemed  taken  from  Agatha  or  her 
child ;  for  *«  if  we  did  not  give,  we  at  least 
saved  their  lives,**  said  Mr.  Orwell ;  **  and 
every  memorial  of  their  pereons  is  precious  to 
us  from  that  recollection/' 

Bat  to  return  to  Mre.  Torrington, — who,  de- 
ceived by  the  arts  of  Dan  vers  into  a  belief  of 
her  daughter's  infamy,  gave  way  to  all  the  in- 
dignation which  a  proud  and  virtuous  woman 
would  feel  on  such  a  conviction ;  and  while  she 
retnmed  to  brood  in  solitude  over  her  shame 
and  her  distress,  to  her  sequestered  seat  in 
Cumberland,  she  was  surprised  there  by  a  visit 
from  her  cousin,  the  honourable  Mr.  Castle- 
main,  one  of  her  earliest  friends  and  admirers, 
but  whose  suit  she  had  rejected  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Torrington. 

Mr.  Castlemain,  faithful  to  his  first  attach- 
ment, had  never  married  ;  and  hearing  of  the 
distress  in  which  Agatha's  conduct  had  in- 
volved her  mother,  he  hastened  from  the  con- 
1  tinent,  where  he  had  long  resided,  in  order  to 
express  to  her  in  person  his  sympathy  in  her 
sorrow,  with  a  hope  perhaps  as  yet  scarcely 
defined  to  himself,  that  in  her  forlorn  and 
childless  state  Mrs.  Torrington  might  be  in- 
duced to  listen  to  his  addresses,  and  secure  to 
herself  an  attached  and  affectionate  c^mi- 
panion.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expect- 
ations. Mrs.  Torrington,  grateful  for  his  long 
and  faithful  affection,  and  eager  to  lose  in 
new  ties  the  remembrance  of  those  which  ap- 
peared dissolved  for  ever,  consented  to  be- 
come his  wife;  and  the  birth  of  another  daugh- 
ter had  in  a  degree  reconciled  her  to  the  loss 
of  Agatha,  when,  four  years  after  her  marriage 
with  Mr.  Castlemain,  death  deprived  her  not 
only  of  a  husband  whom  she  sincerely  esteem- 
ed, but  of  the  child  to  whom  she  looked  for  a 
renewal  of  all  that  happiness  which  Agatha's 
conduct  had  deprived  her  of.  At  first  she  al- 
most sank  under  the  blow ;  but  as  she  recover- 
ed her  powers  of  reflection,  the  idea  that  Aga- 
tha, though  disgraced  and  distant,  was  yet 
alive,  presented  itself,  and  spoke  peace  to  her 
wounded  mind.  ** After  all,  she  is  my  child !" 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  herself,  **  and  it  was 
cruel  to  discard  her  for  a  firet  and  only  fault ; 
for  who  knows  what  base  arts  were  used  to 
mislead  her !"  And  from  the  moment  sho  had 
allowed  herself  to  think  and  feel  thus,  she  be- 
came eonstantly  solieitoos  to  discover  the  re- 
iidence  of  Agatha.    But  her  solicitude  was 


I  heightened  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  following 
circumstance. 

There  is  probably  no  heart  so  callous,  no 
human  being  so  thoroughly  depraved,  as  not 
to  feel  at  some  moment  the  agonizing  pang  of 
remorse  and  compassion  towards  the  victim  of 
its  successful  viilany.  —  When  Danvers  re- 
collected that  he  had  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
Agatha  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
her  marriage  at  the  church  where  the  ceremony 
took  place,  and  that  owing  to  accident  no  copy 
of  it  had  been  previously  transmitted  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  forms  to  any  other  register,  he 
knew  that  he  was  perfectly  secure  from  any 
legal  prosecution  in  order  to  establish  the  fact 
of  the  marriage  having  taken  place,  and  that 
his  subsequent  conduct,  in  order  to  make  Mrs. 
Torrington  discard  her  daughter  entirely,  had 
been  a  piece  of  viilany  as  needless  as  it  was 
detestable.  Concluding  also  from  Agatha's 
temper  and  disposition  that  her  mother's  rejec- 
tion of  her  on  the  plea  that  she  was  only  a 
mistress,  though  sne  endeavoured  to  make 
herself  be  received  as  a  wife,  would  in  all 
probability  drive  his  unhappy  victim  to  the 
frenzy  of  desperation,  and  involve  his  child 
also  m  all  the  misery  incident  to  a  deserted 
orphan, — he  in  a  moment  of  remorse  and  self- 
condemnation  wrote  to  Mre.  Torrington  be* 
fore  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  to  assure 
her  that  he  had  really  led  Agatha  to  the  altar, 
and  that,  as  she  never  even  suspected  he  had 
a  wife  living,  she  was  consequently  in  inten- 
tion as  pure  and  virtuous  as  when  she  left  her 
mother's  house;  adding,  that  as  soon  as  she 
found  she  was  not  his  lawful  wife,  she  had 
fled  from  him  for  ever,  carrying  her  child 
along  with  her;  and  he  end^  by  conjuring 
Mrs.  Torrington  to  give  her  innocent  and  in- 
jured daughter  an  asylum  under  her  roof. 

Though  no  representations  from  a  man  of 
such  confessed  profligacy  as  Danvere  was, 
were  worthy  of  credit,  still  Mre.  Castlemain 
did  not  for  a  momeht  hesitate  to  believe  even 
his  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  Agatha,  a 
belief  at  the  same  time  precious  though  ago- 
nizing to  her  heart ;  and  wild  with  remoree, 
regret,  and  anxiety,  she  left  no  means  untried 
to  find  out  the  retreat  of  the  sufiferer,  and  in- 
duce her  to  return  to  the  arms  of  her  repentant 
mother.  Danvers,  meanwhile,  satisfied  that 
if  Agatha  lived  she  would  be  restored  to  the 
favour  of  her  mother,  or  that  his  child  at  least 
would  receive  from  her  the  protection  of  a  pa- 
rent,  left  England  with  a  mind  lightened  of  a 
considerable  load,  and  felt  himself  less  pain- 
fully haunted  than  he  had  lately  been  by  the 
image  of  his  victim.  Of  Mre.  Torrington's 
second  marriage  he  had  never  heard,  nor  of 
her  change  of  abode.  The  letter,  however,  as 
I  have  stated  above,  reached  her  in  safety,  and 
occasioned  her  repeated  and  long  unavailing 
endeavoure  to  discover  the  retreat  of  her 
daughter. 

But  no  traces  could  be  found  of  this  long- 
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lost  daughter ;  and  at  last,  despairing  of  any 
other  means,  Mrs.  Castleroain  caused  a  para- 
graph or  advertisement,  addressed  to  **  Aga- 
tha,*' to  be  inserted  in  every  paper,  desiring 
that  an  answer  should  be  directed  to  her  lawyer 
in  London.  But  as  Agatha  never  saw  a  news- 
paper, this  advertisement  would  have  appeared 
in  vain,  had  not  Mr.  Orwell  seen  it,  who  sus- 
pecting that  the  Agatha  so  addressed  was  the 
interesting  object  of  his  benevolence,  sent  the 
newspaper  immediately  down  to  her. 

Agatha,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  make  herself  amends  for  the  loss  of 
other  Ues,  by  inspiring  her  child  with  an  ex- 
clusive attachment  to  herself.  **  She  is  all  to 
me,  and  I  will  be  all  to  her !"  was  her  con- 
stant exclamation;  and  when  she  fancied 
**  Agatha,*'  as  she  now  called  her,  (since 
**  Emma,"  the  name  of  her  mother,  after  whom 
she  had  christened  her,  was  become  odious  to 
her,^  was  old  enough  to  understand  her,  she 
used  to  delight  in  telling  her  the  story  of  her 
cruel  treatment ;  and  she  took  a  sad  and  savagre 
pleasure  in  hearing  her  express  hatred  of  her 
grandmother  and  her  father,  because  they  had 
been  so  cruel  to  her  dear  mamma ; — while  the 
lesson  of  deep  resentment  for  a  mother's  wrongs 
was  daily  inculcated.  But,  though  Agatha 
hated,  or  rather  despised  her  husband,  she  was 
far  from  feeling  sentiments  of  this  nature  in 
reality  towards  her  mother ;  for  her  conscience 
told  her  she  had  violated  her  duty  in  marrying 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  decorum  and  the  express 
will  of  a  parent ;  and  though  she  could  not 
remember  without  indignation  that  her  mother 
had  presumed  to  question  the  purity  of  her 
conduct,  she  felt  that  it  was  but  justice  to 
make  allowance  for  those  violent  and  resentful 
feelings,  which  after  all  were  the  result  of  her 
own  disobedience. 

Such  was  her  frame  of  mind  when  she  re- 
ceived a  parcel  from  Mr.  Orwell ;  and  the 
address  to  **  Agatha," — an  address  so  worded 
that  she  could  not  but  hnmediately  feel  that 
she  was  the  person  addressed, — met  her  eager 
eye,  and  convulsed  her  whole  frame  with  emo- 
tion. 

*'  So  then,"  cried  she,  **  I  am  at  last  forgiven, 
regretted,  and  solicited  to  return  to  the  home 
80  long  denied  me:  — Be  it  so;  and  when  I 
am  on  my  death-bed  I  too  will  forgive,  and 
be  contented  to  be  forgiven — ^but  not  before." 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  angry  resolution,  she 
read  the  welcome  address  of  parental  affection 
over  and  over  again;  and  several  times  she 
caught  herself  callingher  daughter  by  the  long 
prohibited  name  of  Emma,  tne  name  of  her 
mother ;  and  as  she  did  so  the  last  time,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  folded  the  astonished  child 
to  her  bosom  with  emotions  of  a  various  and 
contending  nature.  But  the  name  so  recalled 
to  her  memory  and  her  tongue,  was  not  again 
banished  thence. 

**I  am  Acratha,  not  Emma,  mamma,"  said 
the  little  girl. 


^'  You  are  both,  my  dear,"  replied  her  n 
ther,  making  an  effort  to  xestrain  her  tears; 
*'  and  henceforth  I  shall  call  yoa  Emma." 

Another  and  another  week  elapsed;  the 
advertisement  was  repeated  affain  and  agaio, 
and  the  paper  sent  down  to  her  erery  day ; 
while  the  resolution  of  Agatha,  nerer  to  let 
her  mother  hear  of  or  from  her  bot  on  her 
death-bed, grew  weaker  and  weaker;  and  she 
began  bitterly  to  repent  of  the  pains  which  she 
had  taken  to  make  her  child  imbibe  an  aver- 
sion to  her  grandmother. 

^'  Let  me  endeavour,"  said  she  to  herself, 
**to  eradicate  this  aversion  while  it  is  yet 
time."  But  she  found  the  task  a  much  more 
difficult  one  than  she  at  first  imagined. 

Other  persons  had  helped  to  deepen  the 
feeling  or  dislike  which  she  had  originally 
inculcated.  The  surgeon  of  the  vUlage  had 
several  children,  with  whom  Emma  was  occa- 
sionally permitted  to  associate,  and  9onj  am 
I  to  add  that  they  were  frequently  sufllerers 
from  the  violence  of  her  uncorrected  tmnper. 
The  consequence  was,  that  her  little  play- 
fellows, finding  her  grandmother  was  an  object 
of  terror  and  aversion  to  Emma,  used  to  frigHhten 
her  into  submission  by  threatening  to  seiM  her 
to  her  grandmamma.  And  Aga3ia  found  too 
late,  that  she  had  inspired  her  child  with  a 
sentiment  of  hatred  unworthy  of  a  Christian 
to  feel  or  to  inculcate. 

Shuddering  at  this  conviction,  and  at  her 
own  guilt  in  having  cherished  so  vile  a  feel- 
ing in  the  heart  of  her  child, — *«  How  crimi- 
nal I  have  been !"  she  exclaimed  in  the  an- 
guish of  her  soul ;  *'  but  let  me  now  make  all 
the  expiation  I  can." 

«*  My  dear  child,"  cried  Agatha,  "  you  are 
to  foroive  your  enemies,  and  to  love  every- 

'*  Yes,"  replied  Emma,  "  forgive  and  love 
everybody ; — No,  no, — forgive  and  love  every- 
body but  grrandmamma." 

Agatha  was  confounded  at  the  tenaeions- 
ness  of  Emma's  memory  and  feelings,  aiHi 
eagerly  answered ; — "  No ; — ^you  must  forgive 
and  love  grandmamma  too ;  for  she  is  a  very 
good  woman." 

*'  No,  no,— she  is  not  a  good  woman ;  she 
is  cruel  to  you,  and  uses  you  ill,  and  beats 
you !" 

*' Indeed  she  is  good,  and  yon  must  love 
her,  Emma,"  replied  the  distressed  Agatha; 
'*  for  she  will  love  you  and  me  verr  dearly, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  live  with  grandmamma 
very  soon." 

Words  would  fail  to  express  A^tha's  con- 
sternation at  the  violent  expression  of  rage 
and  aversion  which  this  intormation  excited 
in  her  child;  for  she  was  not  in  the  least 
aware  that  her  mother  had  long  been  a  bug- 
bear to  Emma,  through  the  means  of  her 
play-fellows. — And  with  painful  surprise  she 
heard  the  child,  stamping  with  terror  and 
passion,  declare  that  she  never,  never  would 
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go  nigh  so  wicked,  so  yery  wicked  a  wo- 
man. 

^*  I  deserre  this,"  said  Agatha  mournfully ; — 
^*  I  yiolated  my  duty  both  as  a  child  and  mo- 
ther, when  I  tried  to  pollute  that  innocent 
heart  with  the  angr^  and  disturbed  passions  of 
mine."  Then  melting  into  tears  of  tenderness, 
she  si?hed  over  the  injury  which  she  had  done 
Mrs.  Uastlemain,by  steeling  her  child^s  heart 
against  her ;  and  the  feelings  of  returning  af- 
fection towards  her  were  deepened  by  the  con- 
sciousness. 

The  next  week  the  adyertisement  was  again 
repeated ;  and  Agatha's  heart  was  completely 
oyercome.  **  Mother!  dear  mother!"  she  ex- 
claimed, *'  you  shall  not  long  sigh  for  me  in 
yain." 

It  so  happened,  that  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  was  read 
at  church.  Agatha  listened  to  it  with  emo- 
tions the  most  oyerwhelming;  and  when  the 
preacher  came  to  those  words,  *'  I  will  arise 
and  go  to  my  father," — her  feelings  became 
uncontrollable;  and  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  she  hid  her  face  on  the  seat,  and  nearly 
sobbed  aloud. 

Her  emotion  had  not  escaped  the  obseryant 
eye  of  the  amiable  being  who  was  officiating; 
and  when  the  seryice  was  oyer,  he  followed 
her,  resolyed  that  he  would  no  longer  permit 
her  to  reject,  as  she  had  hitherto  done,  his  ad- 
yances  to  acquaintance,  since  he  was  now  con- 
yinced  that  something  weighed  heayily  on 
her  mind ;  and  he  belieyed  that  conyersation 
with  him  in  his  professional  capacity,  if  not 
as  a  friend,  might  be  the  means  of  lightening 
her  sorrows,  but  he  soon  found  that  Agath^ 
was  no  longer  ayerse  to  form  the  acquaintance 
which  he  sought.  Her  mind  was  wounded 
by  the  reproaches  of  conscience ;  and  know- 
ing the  character  of  this  truly  pious  man,  she 
hoped  that  if  she  unbosomed  nerself  to  him, 
he  might  speak  peace  to  her  self-upbraiding 
spirit. 

Accordingly  she  requested  an  interyiew  with 
him,  which  he  readily  granted.  She  then  de- 
tailed to  him  the  eyenttul  history  of  her  short 
life,  and  of  the  feelings  of  regret,  remorse,  and 
repentant  affection  excited  in  her  by  her  mo- 
ther's adyertisement. 

'•  Let  me  adyise  you,"  cried  Mr.  Eprerton, 
sighing  as  he  spoke,  ''to  lose  no  time  in 
writing  to  your  mother !  Let  her  feel  no  lon- 
ger the  agony  of  •  hope  deferred !'  "  And  as 
he  said  this,  oyercome  by  some  painful  recol- 
lection, he  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye.  Aga- 
tha promised  that  she  would  write  the  next 
morning;— and  cheerfully  acceding  to  her  re- 
quest, that  he  would  giye  her  the  benefit  of 
his  society  as  often  as  he  could,  he  took  his 
departure,  leaving  Agatha  full  of  regret  that 
she  had  allowed  the  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment and  proud  resentment  to  shut  up  her 
heart  so  long  against  the  comforts  of  society 
and  the  consolations  of  religion. 


But,  alas !  Agatha  had  neglected  to  profit  by 
the  past,  and  the  present,  and  for  her  there 
was  no  future  in  store. 

Whether  the  agitation  which  she  had  experi- 
enced in  church  was  the  cause  of  illness,  or 
whether  it  was  only  the  effect  of  an  illness 
then  impending,  it  is  impossible  to  determine; 
but  that  night  she  was  seized  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  low  and  dangerous  feyer,  and 
was  soon  pronounced  to  be  past  any  hopes  of 
recoyery. 

In  one  of  the  internals  of  delirium  she  sent 
for  Mr.  Egerton ;  and  afler  having  gone  through 
with  him  the  duties  of  religion,  she  eamesUy 
entreated  him  to  take  her  child  under  his  care, 
till  her  mother,  to  whom  she  was  about  to  write, 
should  make  known  her  will  concerning  her. 

**I  will  do  more,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton;—- 
*'  I  will  myself  deliver  your  daughter  and  yonr 
letter  into  your  mother's  hands." 

*'  What !  undertake  so  long  a  journey  your- 
selfl" 

*'  Can  I  be  better  employed  1 — Remember 
that  your  mother  will  need  consolation ; — and 
who  so  likely  to  give  it  to  her  as  the  man  who 
attended  you  in  your  last  moments  1  for  be- 
lieve me,"  continued  he, ''  I  shall  not  leaye 
you  till  all  is  over." 

**  May  God  reward  you !"  cried  Agatha, 
grasping  his  hand  fervently  —  **0  that  I  had 
known  you  sooner!" — ^Then,  making  a  violent 
effort,  she  scrawled,  with  a  trembling  hand, 
the  following  lines : 

"  I  presumed  to  indulge  the  bitterness  of  re- 
sentment, and  towards  a  mother  too ;  and  I  am 
punished  for  it!  for  just  as  I  was  going  to 
throw  myself  into  your  arms,  and  accept  your 
protection  for  me  and  my  poor  child,  I  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  malady ;  and  when  you 
receive  this,  I  shall  be  no  more.  —  Take  then 
my  last  blessing  and  farewell !  Would  I 
could  have  seen  you  before  I  died!  —  but  I 
have  a  child, — named  Emma,  afler  you ;  love 
her ; — she  will  be  presented  to  you  by  the  pious 
and  generous  being  whose  kindness  has  sooth- 
ed to  me  the  agonies  of  my  last  moments.  If 
you  and  he  think  it  right,  let  my  claims  and 
my  Emma's,  on  my  deluded  husband,  be  prose- 
cuted legally ;  and  let  him  be  told,  if  yon 
bring  forward  my  claims,  that  with  my  last 
breath,  I  forgave  and  prayed  for  him  ! 

*'A  thousand  sad  and  fond  thoughts,  my 
dearest  mother,  struggle  for  utterance,  as  I 
write;  but 1  can  nomore— I  — fare- 
well  1 " 

Here  she  fell  back  exhausted  on  her  pillow ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  she  expired. 

Emma,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  kept  as 
much  as  possible  at  the  house  of  the  surgeon, 
where  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting ; 
but  the  affectionate  child  could  with  difficulty 
be  restrained  from  going  home,  though  forbid- 
den to  go  thither;  for  Agatha,  as  soon  as  she 
found  that  her  disorder  was  infectious,  had 
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courageously  detennined  not  to  see  her  child 
again. 

When  Agatha  had  breathed  her  last,  Mr. 
E^rerton  went  in  search  of  the  poor,  uncon- 
scious orphan,  who  eagerly  ran  up  to  him, 
and  begged  him  to  take  her  to  her  tnamma. 

"  My  dear  child,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  tears 
starting  in  his  eyes,  **  your  mamma  has  de- 
sired that  I  should  take  you  home  with  me." 

The  child  for  a  moment  sullenly  refused  to 
go ;  but  when  he  gravely  added,  "  and  can 
you  have  the  cruelty  to  disobey  your  poor  sick 
mamma?"  Emma  burst  into  tears,  ana  suffered 
him  to  lead  her  to  his  house. 

But  it  was  some  time  before  he  had  resolu- 
tion to  tell  the  quick-feeling  child  that  she 
could  see  her  mother  no  more !  nor,  when  he 
did  so,  had  he  fortitude  enough  to  retain  any 
thing  like  self-command,  when  he  witnessed 
her  frantic  agony  at  hearing  it.  Of  death,  in- 
deed, she  could  have  but  a  vague  idea;  but 
not  seeing  her  mother,  was  a  positive  and  in- 
telligible evil ;  and  hour  succeeded  to  hour,  and 
still  the  little  sufferer  was  not  consoled.  But 
the  next  day  the  violence  of  her  feelings  had 
abated  ;  and  though  she  occasionally  gave  way 
to  dreadful  bursts  of  sorrow,  the  pains  which 
Mr.  Egerton^s  house-keeper  took  to  amuse  her 
were  not  thrown  away  upon  her. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  Agatha  died,  the  fu- 
neral took  place;  but  Mr.  Egerton  did  not  al- 
low Emma  to  attend  it.  He  knew  how  little 
used  to  restraint  she  had  been ;  and  he  dread- 
ed, from  a  degpree  of  curiosity  and  proneness 
to  inquiry  above  her  years,  questions  and  con- 
duct ill-assorted  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene. 

But  he  desired  that  Emma  might  be  put  into 
deep  mourning.  And  on  his  return  from  the 
performance  of  the  las^  melancholy  duties  to 
Agatha,  with  a  heart  full  of  sadness,  and  a 
cheek  pale  with  emotion,  he  started  and  shud- 
dered at  witnessing  the  childish  joy  with 
which  Emma  ran  forward  to  meet  him,  and 
showed  him  her  new  clothes  and  her  fine  black 
sash. 

"Poor  child  !"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  shedding 
tears  as  he  clasped  her  to  his  generous  bosom, 
"  one  day  thou  wilt  know  how  dearly  they  are 
purchased  !" 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Egerton,  having 
learnt  from  Mrs.  Castlemain^s  agent  in  Lon- 
don her  chanfire  of  name  and  her  present  abode, 
set  off  with  Emma  for  the  house  of  her  grand- 
mother. But  he  was  careful  not  to  let  her 
know  whither  they  were  going,  as  he  was 
aware  of  the  child's  aversion  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main,  and  knew  that  it  would  be  better  to  con- 
quer it  by  degrees,  than  attempt  to  overcome  it 
by  violence.  Mrs.  Castlemain  still  lived  in 
Cumberland,  and  her  house  was  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Keswick;  it  was  therefore 
some  days  before  Mr.  Egerton  reached  his 
journey's  end,  and  beheld  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  the  beautiful  mansion  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain.   But  the  journey  had  not  appeared 


long  to  him*  Emma,  thongh  not  much  more 
than  six  years  old,  had  found  the  way  to  his 
heart,  and  had  unlocked  his  long  dormant  af> 
fections.  By  turns  he  had  been  channed  by 
the  quickness  of  her  perceptions  and  bad  been 
terrified  by  the  quickness  of  her  sensibilities. 
He  soon  saw  that  she  required  a  strict  and  qd- 
usually  watchful  eye  to  be  kept  over  her;  and 
long  before  they  were  arrived  at  their  journey's 
end,  he  had  convinced  himself  that  Emma 
could  have  no  guardian  so  watchfbl  over  her 
as  he  should  be. 

^Poor  thing!  how  useful  I  could  be  to 
her!"  he  had  said  to  himself; — and  havinff 
once  admitted  the  truth  of  that  proposition,  it 
was  impossible  for  a  man  so  conscienticnifi  as 
Mr.  Egerton  not  to  resolve  to  act  accordingly ; 
and  his  heart  had  fondly  and  for  ever  adopted 
the  orphan  Emma,  when  the  postilion  inform- 
ed him  that  the  house  he  saw  before  him  was 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  by  that 
means  recalled  to  his  recollection  that  he  was 
going  to  present  Emma  to  one  who  had  teal 
and  natural  claims  on  her,  which  might  en- 
tirely annihilate  those  which  he  had  resolved 
to  put  in  force.  ''But  if  her  grandmother 
should  not  be  willing  to  receive  her  1"  thonght 
Mr.  Egerton ;  and  he  was  shocked  to  find  how 
much  he  wished  that  Mrs.  Castlemain  might 
give  them  a  cold  reception. 

While  these  ideas  were  passing  in  his  mind, 
and  while  Emma,  sitting  on  his  lap,  was  lean- 
ing against  his  bosom,  and  playfully  parting 
the  unpowdered  locks  that  hung  over  his  fore- 
head, among  which  sorrow,  not  time,  had 
scattered  the  grey  hairs  of  age,  the  chaise 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  White  Cottage,  as 
it  was  called,  and  a  lady,  whose  dress  and 
manner  bespoke  her  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
while  her  appearance  proclaimed  her  worn 
with  sorrow  and  anxiety,  came  to  the  green 
gate  at  which  they  stopped,  and  in  a  faint  and 
languid  tone  demanded  their  business. 

"  Do  I  see  Mrs.  Castlemain !"  said  Mr. 
Egerton. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  lady;  and  struck 
with  compassion  at  sight  of  her  evident  and 
habitual  state  of  depression,  he  forgot  the  wish 
which  he  had  just  expressed,  of  keeping  Em- 
ma to  himself;  and  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
probable  comfort  which  she  would  prove  to  her 
forlorn  and  miserable  relation. 

"  I  have  some  business  with  you,  madam," 
answered  Mr.  Egerton  ;  "  and  with  your  leave 
I  will  alight." 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Egerton,  leading 
Emma  by  the  hand,  whose  features  were 
shaded  from  the  view  by  her  ringlets  and  the 
bonnet  which  she  wore,  followed  the  anxious 
and  uneasy  Mrs.  Castlemain  into  the  house, 
and  prepared  himself  to  give  her  the  informa- 
tion which  she  was  too  anxious  to  demand. 

But  Mr.  Egerton  felt  himself  unable  to 
speak  before  the  child  ;  he  therefore  requested 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  play  in  the  gar^ 
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e  the  house ;  and  Emma  having  ea- 
;epted  the  permission  given  her,  he 
Qself  at  I^st  alone  with  the  mother  of 

lat  your  little  girl,  sir?"  said  Mrs. 
iin,  Awhile  with  an  anxious  and  in- 
ook  she  gazed  on  Emma  from  the 

and  saw  her  bound  along  the  lawn 
:he  untamed  vivacity  of  childhood. 
3 !"  answered  Mr.  Egerton,  "  she  is 
:hild  ; — would  to  heaven  she  were ; 
'  Here  he  paused,  for  he  had  not 
^  to  enter  on  the  mournful  task  that 
um. 

were  going  to  say  something,  sir," 
.  Castlemain,  seating  herself  by  him, 
king  in  a  faltering  voice,  as  if  her 
eboded  something  unusual.  ^'That 
ild,  sir,  by  her  dress  seems  to  have 
stained  a  great  loss  1" 

madam,  the  greatest  of  all  losses,'' 
ir.  Egerton,  making  a  great  effort; 

nma  has  just  lost her  mother !" 

la!  did  you  say  V  cried  Mrs.  Cas- 
catching  hold  of  his  arm,  and  gazing 

his  face.    **  Who  was  her  mother, 

you  had  a  daughter,  madam," 

[r.  Egerton. 

fa  daughter!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cas- 

and  fell  back  insensible  in  her  chair. 

ferton  immediately  rang  for  assist- 
while  the  servants  ran  backwards 
ards  with  restoratives,  Emma,  who 
1  pass  to  and  fro,  imagined  that  re- 
ts for  them  were  preparing,  and 
returning  to  the  house  she  re-entered 
ur  just  as  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  reco- 
r  senses,  and  had  learnt  from  Mr. 
;hat  Agatha  on  her  death-bed  had  be- 
her  orphan  child  to  her  care.  Mr. 
was  going  to  add,  that  Emma  had 
I  so  great  a  terror  and  hatred  of  her 
her,  that  it  was  advisable  Mrs.  Cas- 
ihould-  not  for  the  present  be  known 
anything  more  than  a  friend  of  her 
— when  he  was  prevented  by  her  un- 
enlrance. 
m  as  Mrs.   Castlemain   saw  her,  a 

fond  and  uncontrollable  emotions 
T  towards  the  unconscious  orphan; 
rs  of  tenderness  trickling  down  her 
k,  she  stretched  forth  her  arms  to  the 
d  and  affrighted  child,  and  dropping 
cnees  entreated  her  to  come  to  the 
er  grandmother. 

t  name  Emma,  starting  from  Mrs. 
in's  grasp  as  if  from  the  touch  of  a 
uttered  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek, 
ag  through  the  open  doors  flew  over 
;  while  Mrs.  Castlemain,  shocked 
rised,  sank  almost  fainting  on  the 

demanded  of  Mr.  Egerton  an  expla- 

this  strange  conduct, 
ome  unfortunate  means  or  other,"  re- 


plied he,  ^*  she  has  learned  to  associate  with 
the  name  of  her  grandmother  ideas  of  fear  and 
dislike,  which  her  poor  mother  has  rainly  en- 
deavoured to  remove." 

**  But  then  she  did  endearour  to  remove 
them  ?"  eagerly  renfarked  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

^«  She  did,"  said  Mr.  Egerton. 

^*  Thank  God !"  returned  the  nnhappy  and 
repentant  mother;  (and  Mr.  Egerton  imme- 
diately gave  her  Agatha's  letter;) — then  beg- 
ging Mr.  Egerton  to  go  and  find  Emma,  and 
endeavour  to  soothe  her,  she  hastily  left  the. 
room  to  read  it  in  the  solitude  of'^her  own 
apartment. 

Mr.  Egerton  went  immediately  in  search  of 
Emma.  He  found  her  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
and  terror.  At  sight  of  him  she  stamped  with 
all  the  violence  of  passion,  and  protested  that 
she  would  go  away  that  moment.  Mr.  Eger- 
ton replied,  that  he  had  brought  her  there  by 
her  poor  mother's  express  command  ;  but  that, 
if  she  would  not  stay  where  she  was,  he  must 
take  her  away  again ;  still  he  could  not  and 
would  not  go  till  he  had  eaten  his  dinner ;  he 
therefore  expected  that  she  should  return  into 
the  house  with  .him.  But  the  violent  child  re- 
fused to  comply ;  for  she  said  the  house  be- 
longed to  her  wicked  grandmamma. 

*^  So  does  the  bank  on  which  you  are  sitting, 
my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  and  Emma 
started  from  it  immediately.  *^  The  place  on 
which  you  are  standing  is  hers  also;  every 
thing  you  see  is  hers  except  the  post-chaise," 
observed  Mr.  Egerton ;  "  therefore  while  I  dine 
I  know  not  what  can  become  of  you,  as  you 
can't  bear  to  remain  on  your  grandmother's 
premises." 

*'  1  will  sit  in  the  post-chaise,"  said  Emma, 
sobbing  violently.  And  Mr.  Egerton  having 
ordered  the  postilion  to  put  the  horses  into  the 
stable,  and  to  go  into  the  house  himself,  he 
assisted  Emma  into  the  chaise,  and  then  left 
her  to  herself,  expecting  that  solitude  and  hun- 
ger would  at  length  subdue  her  as  yet  untamed 
and  pernicious  anger  and  animosity. 

It  was  near  an  hour  before  Mr.  Egerton 
was  sufficiently  composed  to  venture  into  the 
parlour  again,  and  during  that  time  the  cloth 
was  laid  for  dinner,  and  he  saw  that  Emma 
from  the  chaise  window  could  see  the  prepa- 
rations which  were  goingr  on. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  at  length  came  down,  and 
with  a.  countenance  so  full  of  woe,  that  Mr. 
Egerton  could  not  speak  to  her,  when  he  be- 
held her,  but  was  forced  to  turn  to  the  window 
to  hide  his  emotion. 

**  Where  is  my  child,  my  all  now  1"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain  in  a  voice  almost  extinct 
with  sorrow. 

**  I  have  lefl  her  to  herself,"  replied  Mr. 
Egerton ;  ^*  for  at  present  she  is  too  headstrong 
for  me  to  attempt  to  bring  her  hither." 

*'  Shall  I  go  to  her  t  shall  I  humble  myself 
before  her  1" 

''By  no  means.    On  the  first  impressloii 
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which  yoa  now  give  her  of  yourself  will  de- 
pend her  future  conduct  towards  you ;  and  if 
she  finds  you  submissive,  depend  on  it  she  is 
discerning  enough  to  act  accordingly." 

**  No  matter,''  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain,  *'  so 
that  she  does  but  love  me." 

'*  But  for  her  sake  as  well  as  for  yours,  my 
dear  madam,  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 
respect  you  too.  At  least  allow  me  to  advise 
you  to-day,  and  we  will  see  what  to-morrow 
will  produce." 

**  You  shall  direct,  and  I  will  obey  you," 
replied  Mrs.  Castlemain ;  **  for  a  mind  so  in- 
jured by  distress  as  mine  is,  scarcely  knows 
what  is  right;  and  indeed,"  added  she,  **l 
would  have  seen  no  one  but  you,  aAer  the  sad 
intelligence  which  I  have  just  received ;  but 
you  have  such  claims  on  me !     Besides,  from 

you  I  can  learn  all  the  particulars  of " 

Here  her  voice  failed  her.  Mr.  Egerton  was 
at  no  loss  to  fancy  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Soon  after,  dinner  was  announced,  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  as  she  seated  herself  at  the  table, 
asked  Mr.  Egerton  if  she  must  really  not  in- 
yite  Emma  to  join  them. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied ;  '•  but  let  us 
open  the  windows,  that  she  may  see  what  is 
going  forward." 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  whom  sorrow  kept  fasting, 
sat  opposite  the  window ;  and  as  she  could 
not  eat,  her  whole  attention  was  directed  to 
Emma;  she  saw  her  continually  looking  out 
of  the  window  of  the  chaise,  as  if  she  wished 
to  be  a  sharer  in  what  was  going  forward ;  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain  begged  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
her  some  dinner.  But  Mr.  Egerton  requested 
that  she  would  not  be  so  perniciously  indul- 
gent. When  dinner  was  ended,  and  a  dessert 
of  fine  fruit  brought  on  the  table,  Emma  pro- 
claimed by  her  gestures  and  her  angr^  screams 
the  violence  of  her  rage  and  disappointment. 

**  I  cannot  bear  this ;  I  must  go  to  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain. 

*•  Forgive  me,  but  it  is  not  yet  time." 

**  But  there  is  a  mist  rising  from  the  lakes, 
Mr.  Egerton,  and  she  will  catch  cold." 

**  I  had  rather,  madam,  her  health  should  be 
temporarily  affected,  than  her  temper  ruined 
eternally,— -which  it  must  be,  if  she  be  allowed 
to  see  that  by  persisting  in  violence  she  can 
gain  a  point." 

At  these  words,  at  this  sentiment,  Mrs. 
Castlemain  sighed  deeply,  and  became  silent ; 
for  she  had  heard  them  before ;  she  had  heard 
them  from  that  beloved  husband  whose  pre- 
cepts she  had  disregarded,  whose  rules  for 
education  she  had  neglected  to  act  upon,  and 
had  by  that  means  occasioned  the  ruin  of  her 
daughter ! 

Terrible  are  the  wounds  inflicted  by  self- 
reproach  ;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  felt  them  se- 
verely. 

When  Mr.  Egerton  had  finished  his  fruit, 
he  went  out  to  Emma.     He  found  her  quiet 


but  sullen ;  and  he  took  care  to  let  her  know, 
that,  but  for  him,  her  grandmother  Mrs.  Cas-. 
tlemain  would  have  brought  her  out  some  din- ' 
ner;  but  that  he  told  her  he  knew  very  well' 
that  she  would  take  nothing  from  her  hands. . 
The  child  hung  her  conscious  bead  on  her, 
bosom  at  these  words,  and,  burstins  into  a 
loud  fit  of  sobbingi  replied,  **But  1  am  so 
hungry !"  .  \ 

^^ Indeed !"  answered  Mr.  Egerton;  *^ I  am ' 
sorry  to  hear  it;  for  hungry  you  must  remain, . 
unless  you  choose  to  eat  some  of  your  grand-  { 
mother's  excellent  pudding  and  fruit."  i 

'*I  am  so  hungry!"  cried  Emma  again ;| 
and  Mr.  Egerton  immediately  letting  down  the  | 
step  of  the  chaise,  Emma  allowed  him  to  lead 
her  in  silence  into  the  house;  while  with  all 
the  grimaces  and  distortions  of  sheepish ness 
and  sullenness  she  accepted  a  chair  and  plate 
at  the  table,  and,  turning  her  back  on  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  eagerly  ate  the  good  things  which 
were  set  before  her. 

When  she  had  satisfied  her  hunger,  she  got 
up  and  begged  Mr.  Egerton  to  order  the  chaise, 
and  take  her  away  again. 

**  Not  to  night,''  said  Mr.  Egerton  coolly ; 
•»  for  I  have  promised  to  stay  and  sleep  here." 

Emma  heard  him  in  sullen  silence ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  she  gladly  consented  to 
be  undressed  and  put  into  a  warm  bed  ;  where, 
with  the  happy  forgetful  ness  of  her  age,  she 
soon  ceased  to  remember  on  whose  bed  she 
was,  and  fell  into  a  deep  and  peaceful  slumber. 

•'  Thank  God  !"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain 
when  she  heard  of  it,  gratefully  pressinp^  Mr. 
Egerton's  hand  as  she  spoke,  *^  the  child  of 
my  poor  Agatha  is  reposing  under  my  roof." 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  passed  in 
anxious  and  interesting  questions  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  as  interesting  an- 
swers on  the  part  of  Mr.  Egerton ;  who,  thoucrh 
prejudiced  greatly  against  Mrs.  Castlemain  by 
knowing  Agatha,  and  the  faults  in  her  temper, 
a  character  which  he  attributed  to  a  defective 
education,  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  her 
evident  distress,  so  afiected  by  the  ^  yenerable 
presence  of  misery,"  (as  Sterne  calls  it,)  that 
he  retired  to  rest  full  of  kindness  and  regard 
for  his  unhappy  hostess,  and  resolved  to  do 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  console  her  afiUe- 
tions. 

The  next  morning,  when  Emma  awoke  (and 
worn  out  with  the  fatigue  and  angry  agitation 
of  the  day  before'she  had  slept  much  later  than 
usual,)  she  found  two  servants  watchin?  by 
her  bed-side,  and  ready  to  assist  her  to  dress 
as  soon  as  she  was  disposed  to  rise.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  soon  a  child  loves  to  be 
made  of  importance;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
Emma  was  fully  capable  of  feeling  the  delight 
of  being  waited  upon.  She  was  also  equally 
alive  to  the  pleasures  of  a  repast  far  more  luxu- 
rious than  she  had  ever  seen ;  and  the  sight  of 
a  breakfast  consisting  of  hot  bread,  honejy 
cream,  preserved  gooseberries,  pottad  char. 
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^  immediately  had  power  to  suppress 

ions  of  terror  and  aversion  wbich  the 

Mrs.  Castlemain  again  occasioned 

gerton  was  also  careful  to  let  her  re- 
>ry  thing  which  she  desired  from  the 
Mrs.  Castlemain ;  and  the  latter,  hav- 
ved  the  hint  from  Mr.  Egerton,  called 
mts  into  the  room ;  and  after  introduc- 
aa  to  them  as  her  granddaughter  and 
ess,  and  their  future  mistress,  desired 
they  valued  her  favour,  to  show  her 
ssihle  attention. 

9  one  association  is  already  powerful, 
destroyed  only  by  one  as  powerful,  or 
re  so.  The  grandmother,  hitherto  an 
'  dread  to  Emma,  and  a  being  with 
le  associated  nothing  but  ideas  of  ha- 
aversion,  was  now,  because  she  had 
id  to  Emma^s  pleasure  and  ambition, 
issociated  with  agreeable  images  only 
ind ;  and  with  the  versatility  of  child- 
i  now  no  longer  shrank  from  the  offered 
[rs.  Castlemain,  but  gazed  on  her  with 
atory  smile  as  the  dispenser  of  plenty 
)ine8S. 

Castlemain  beheld  with  delight  the 
he  had  gained;  and  eager  to  insure 
ion,  she  went  in  search  of  some  old 
ich  had  belonged  to  her  daughter; 
waiting  to  indulge  the  painful  recol- 
which  the  sight  of  them  occasioned 
soon  returned  laden  with  them  into 
»ur;  where  Emma,  uttering  a  scream 
ran  forward  to  meet  her,  and  with 
s  received  in  her  lap  the  precious 
'he  scream,  the  eager  look  of  joyful 
ce,  the  mottled  and  extended  arms, 
1  Mrs.  Castlemain  so  powerfully  of 
.  daughter,  that,  with  a  heart  op- 
almost  to  bursting,  she  rushed  out  of 
1,  and  walked  on  the  lawn  to  recover 
But  then  she  recollected  how  foolish 
to  allow  herself  to  be  so  painfully 
B  by  a  resemblance  which  must  en- 
ima  to  her,  and  she  resolved  to  re- 
t  parlour,  to  contemplate  the  likeness 
ich  she  had  before  fled, 
le  lapse  of  years,  on  her  return,  was 
forgotten,  and  the  illusion  complete. 
ras  seated  on  the  carpet,  encompassed 
iother*s  toys,  and  in  the  same  room 
ad  so  often  witnessed  the  childish 
'  Agatha !  and  as  she  shook  back  her 
md  clustering  ringlets  from  her  face, 
lingly  held  up  one  of  the  playthings 
/astlemain  on  her  entrance,  she  rushed 
to  embrace  Emma,  exclaiming  as  she 
*  My  dear,  dear  child !"  Then,  sud- 
;ollecting  herself,  she  left  the  room, 
)  by  the  mixed  and  painful  feelings 
rerw  helmed  her. 

is  moment,  as  she  slowly  walked 
e  lawn  before  the  house,  she  met 
rUm,  to  whom  she  expressed  the  emo- 


tion which  Emma  occasioned  her  to  experi- 
ence from  her  strong  likeness  to  her  poor  mo- 
ther. 

*^The  likeness  strikes  even  me,*'  replied 
Mr.  Egerton,  "  who  saw  your  daughter  only 
when  pale  and  faded  by  uneasiness  of  mind. — 
And  1  fear,"  added  Mr.  Egerton,  **  that  the 
likeness  in  one  respect  extends  still  further ; 
and  that  in  the  quickness  of  feeling  and  in  the 
ungovernableness  of  her  temper,  she  also  re- 
sembles her  mother.*' 

**  Perhaps  she  does,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
but  so  as  she  be  but  like  her,  I  care  not,  how- 
ever dear  the  complete  resemblance  may  cost 
me!" 

Mr.  Egerton  forgave  the  irrationality  of  this 
speech,  for  the  sake  of  the  feeling  which  it 
contained;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  con- 
vince Mrs.  Castlemain,  that  she  was  bound 
in  conscience  to  endeavour  to  correct  and 
eradicate  those  defects  in  Emma's  temper 
and  disposition  which  had  had  so  fatal  an  ef- 
fect on  her  mother's  happiness.  And  he  did 
so  in  a  manner  so  kind  and  soothing,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  expressed  his  sentiments 
firmly  and  unequivocally,  that  Mrs.  Castle- 
main confessed  the  impropriety  of  the  senti- 
ment which  she  had  before  indulged,  and  pro- 
mised that  it  should  be  the  study  of  her  lire  to 
make  Emma's  temper  as  mild  and  tractable  as 
her  poor  mother's  had  been  otherwise. 

*'  But,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "  I 
fear  my  own  weakne6s,*my  own  want  of  reso- 
lution. Sorrow  and  remorse  have  changed  al- 
most into  imbecility  and  incapacity  of  resis- 
tance that  proud  tyrannical  spirit  to  which  I 
attribute  all  my  woes ; — and  against  the  child 
of  my  injured  Agatha,  never,  never  can  I  use 
severe  measures,  even  though  they  may  be 
deemed  necessary." 

"  I  can  enter  into  the  feelings  which  pro- 
duce that  conviction,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton, 
^*  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  some- 
times act  upon  them  to  Emma's  disadvan- 
tage ;  therefore,  you  will  want  an  assistant  in 
the  important  office  of  educating  your  dear 
charge." 

"  I  shall ; — but  where,  0  !  where  can  I  find 
the  person  with  the  proper  requisites  to  under- 
take that  office  1  It  you,  sir,  would  and  can 
undertake  it,  believe  me,  my  fondest  hopes  for 
Emma's  welfare  would  at  once  be  realized." 

**To  say  the  truth,  madam,"  answered  Mr. 
Egerton,  ^*  I  have  been  wishing  to  offer  you 
my  services." 

'*  Indeed  !"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain  eagerly ; 
'*  then  all  my  fears  are  at  an  end.  Name  your 
own  terms,  and  I  will  instantly  accede  to  them. 
I  should  think  my  whole  income  cheaply  spent 
in  securing  to  my  Agatha's  child  those  advan- 
tages which  I  was  incapable  of  affording  to 
her  mother." 

**  Believe  me,  my  dear  madam,  that  the  pecu- 
niary reward  which  I  shall  ask  for  my  trouble 
will  be  very  little;  my  best  and  dearest  re- 
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ward  will  be  your  esteem  and  respect,  and  the 
affection  of  Emma.  I  totu  a  solitary,  insulated t 
unattached  bein^ ;  but  I  feel  now  that  1  have 
still  affections,  and  that  my  heart  is  not  entire- 
ly b Dried  in  the  grave ;  and  while  I  travelled 
from  Sussex  hither  with  your  orphan  grnrnd- 
child,  I  learnt  to  love  her  so  tenderly,  that  1 
thought  I  should  never  have  the  eouragre  to 
separate  from  her  ajirain/' 

**  I  hope  you  never  will,'*  replied  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain. 

'*  I  don*t  mean  to  do  so  at  present. — In  a  fit 
of  gloom,  and  disgust  to  the  world,  I  solicited 
the  curacy  of  the  village  near  which  youi 
daughter  resided;  but  I  found  not  there  the 
comfort  which  I  sought.  I  had  been  used  to 
society,  and  I  saw  myself  in  a  desert; — true, 
there  were  poor  around  me,  and  I  could  minis- 
ter to  their  wants ;  but  they  were  as  ignorant 
as  they  were  indigent,  and  I  fejt  the  wretched- 
ness which  made  me  leave  the  world,  increas- 
ed by  the  fancied  remedy  which  I  had  chosen. 
Therefore  I  was  resolved  to  give  up  the  situa- 
tion and  seek  a  less  gloomy  one,  when  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  your  lost  Agatha,  and 
learnt  to  know  the  value  of  that  society  which 
the  sullen,  proud  reserve,  springing  from  a 
consciousness  of  unmerited  misfortune,  was 
always  careful  to  withhold  from  me.-^Butthis 
is  not  to  the  point  in  question ;  you  wish  me 
to  assist  you  in  the  education  of  Emma,  and  I 
wish  to  afford  you  such  assistance.  My  terms 
then  are  these  ; — you  shall  give  me  the  same 
sum  (and  no  more)  which  I  received  as  a  cu- 
rate ;  and  as  preaching  does  not  agree  with  my 
health,  I  will  give  it  up  entirely,  and  content 
myself  with  performing  the  other  duties  of  a 
parish  priest,  namely,  visiting  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted,  and  bestowing  on  them  the  consola- 
tions of  religion. — But  I  must  have  a  house  to 
myself."  : 

"  What !  will  you  not  live  with  me  1" 

^*  By  no  means ;  but  as  near  you  as  you 

El  ease.  An(^  should  any  one  in  the  neighbour- 1 
ood  have  another  pupil  to  offer  me,  I  will 
agree  to  receive  another  pupil,  either  boy  or 
girl." 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  fortunate,"  eagerly 
replied  Mrs.  Castlemain;  "Mr.  Hargrave,  a 
gentleman  who  lives  about  two  miles  off,  is 
at  this  time  greatly  in  want  of  a  tutor  in  some 
way  or  other,  for  his  nephew,  Henry  St.  Aubyn, 
whom,  from  some  caprice  or  other,  he  has  ta- 
ken from  Westminster  school ;  he  has  a  very 
pretty  little  cottage  on  his  estate,  which  is 
now  to  let ;  therefore,  if  you  will  not  indulge 
me  by  living  in  my  house—" 

"  Indulge  you,  my  dear  madam  !— What ! 
make  you  ana  me  the  theme  of  all  the  gossips 
in  the  town  of  Keswick !  No ; — we  are  nei- 
ther of  us  old  enough  to  set  busy  tongues  at  de- 
fiance ;  besides,  as  we  are  to  educate  Emma, 
we  must  not  set  her  the  example  of  a  violation 
of  decorum ;  for  I  deem  an  attention  to  deco- 


rum one  of  the  first  bulwarks  to  female  chas- 
tity."  • 

I  Mrs.  Castlemain  in  a  happier  moinent  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  sorry  to  be  told  that 
'  she  was  still  too  young  to  escape  tcandal ;  but 
'  she  was  very  sorry  that  she  could  not  make ' 
her  arrangements  such  as  to  enable  her  to  eo- . 
joy  the  comfort  of  Mr.  Egerton*8  conversation ; 
at  all  times.  She  however  rejoiced  at  having ; 
succeeded  so  much  to  her  own  satis&ction  in 
procuring  a  preceptor  for  the  orphan  Eknnia.     I 

**  But  what  sort  of  man  is  Mr.  Hargrave  1" 
asked  Mr.  Egerton.  I 

"  O !  a  humorist,  and  a  domestic  tyrant;  a ! 
man  who  can't  bear  contradiction,  and  who! 
likes  to  keep  even  those  whom  he  pretends  toj 
love,  in  an  abject  state  of  dependence  on  his 
will." 

"  Was  he  ever  at  College  for  a  short  time !" 

"  Yes." 

«'  At  Cambridffe  t^ 

"  I  believe  so." 

"  Is  he  rich  1" 

••Very  rich." 

"  And  is  his  name  Henry  1" 

"his." 

"  Then  it  must  be  the  same  Hargrave  whom 
I  knew  at  College.  He  ia  my  senior  by  some 
years,  but  I  occasionally  associated  with  him 
during  his  short  stay  there." 

"  I  flatter  myself  he  is  the  Mr.  Harj^ve 
whom  you  know ;  for  I  hope  there  are  not  two 
such  queer-tempered  beings  in  the  world." 

"This  Henry  Hargrave  had  a  very  beautiful 
sister,  who  came  to  visit  her  brother,  a  very 
showy,  dressing,  dashing  girl,  and  her  name 
was  Henrietta." 

"That  convinces  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, "  that  my  neighbour  and  your  College 
friend  are  the  same  person;  for  Henrietta 
Hargrave  married  Mr.  St.  Aubyrn  a  gentleman 
of  an  old  and  honourable  family  and  large  es-l 
tates;  and  having  ruined  him  by  her  extrava- 
gance, he  died,  it  is  said,  broken-hearted  ;  and 
she  as  well  as  her  son  is  now  dependent  on  the ' 
bounty  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  and  at  this  moment 
she  resides  at  Keswick,  and  Henry  with  his 
uncle." 

"  So,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  "  I  am  here  then 
en  pays  de  eonmnssance ;  and  for  your   sake, 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  I  rejoice  in  bein^  so,  for  yon 
can  now  receive  proper  testimonials  to  con- 1 
I  vince  you  that  I  am  the  man  of  education  and  I 
honour,  which  I  have  professed  myself  to  be ;  I 
for,  my  dear  madam,  you  roust  own  that  you  i 
have  at  present  only  my  own  word  to  prove 
;  that  I  am  the  reverend  Lionel  Egerton,  and  no 
I  sharper  or  swindler." 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  with  great 

,  feeling,  "  it  is  enough  for  me  that  my  poor 

child  named  you  with  gratitude  and  affection 

in  her  letter,  and  that  you  have  been  the  pro- 

'  tector  of  her  orphan  hither." 

I     "  But  suppose  I  have  robbed  the  real  Egei^ 
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ton  of  the  letter  and  the  child  V  replied  Mr. 
Egerton,  smiling. 

^^  O !  my  dear  air,  your  looks  and  manner 
are  sufficient  proofii  that " 

•'  Well,  well, — ^I  see  you  are  determined  to 
think  well  of  me,  and  that  it  was  not  impru- 
dent in  you  to  receive  me  into  your  house 
without  a  certificate  of  my  good  intentions ; 
however,  I  feel  at  this  moment,  so  satisfied 
with  myself,  with  you,  and  with  my  present 
prospects,  that,  as  I  am  in  a  conveFsable  hu- 
mour, I  will  trouble  you  to  tell  me  my  way  to 
Mr.  Hargraye*s;  and  I  will  call  upon  him, 
and  beg  him  to  assure  you  that  your  confidence 
ia  really  not  ill-placed." 

Then,  having  received  the  necessjary  infor- 
mation, Mr.  Egerton  set  ofi*  on  his  visit  to  the 
Yale  House,  as  Mr.  Hargrave^s  seat  was 
called. 

1  will  now  give  a  short  sketch  of  Mr.  Eger- 
ton*8  history.  But  it  is  a  history  common  to 
many  men.  Events  in  life  are  often  not  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but  rendered  so  by  the 
effect  which  they  produce  in  the  person  to 
whom  they  occur. 

Mr.  Egerton  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  very 
numerous  and  respectable  family,  and  brought 
up  to  the  Church,  in  the  prospect  of  being  pro- 
vided for  by  a  noble  relation.  At  College  he 
soon  distin^ished  himself  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  classics,  and  his  conversational  powers ; 
and  he  was  so  deservedly  a  favourite  of  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved,  that,  having  become 
a  fellow  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  was 
contented  to  await  at  the  University,  a  good 
College  living,  or  one  from  his  long-promised 
patron ;  when,  unfortunately  for  his  peace,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  beautiful  sister  of  a  Col- 
lege friend,  and  became  passionately  and  irre- 
coverably in  love  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Nor  was  the  young  lady  slow  to  return  his 
passion ;— hot  to  marry  was  impossible. 

Miss  Ainslie  was  the  daughter  of  an  extra- 
vagant man  of  fashion,  and  her  habits  had 
been  expensive  in'a  degree  far  beyond  what 
her  fiirtune  warranted.  True,  she  was  willing, 
in  a  transport  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  to  share 
the  poverty  of  the  man  of  her  heart,  and  to 
quit  ^  the  scenes  so  gay,  where  she  was  fair- 
est of  the  fair.*'  But  Mr.  Egerton  knew  that 
it  was  the  nature  of  enthusiasm  to  subside,  and 
that  love,  when  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  po- 
verty and  the  teasing  details  of  severe  domes- 
tic economy,  is  only  too  apt  to  struggle  against 
them  in  vain ;  and  though  sure  that  his  pas- 
sion was  proof  against  all  attacks  whatever, 
he  was  unwilling  to  expose  that  of  Miss  Ains- 
lie to  the  trial  which  he  did  not  fear  for  his 
own.  It  was  therefore  settled,  on  mature 
deliberation,  that  the  lovers  should  not  marry 
till  Mr.  Egfnrton  obtained  a  living ;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  Mr.  Egerton  and  Miss  Ainslie's 
friends  were  both  very  active  in  their  endea- 
▼ours  to  obtain,  from  the  noble  relation  men- 
tioned befoiey  the  long-promised  living.    But 


year  succeeded  to  vear,  application  to  applica- 
tion, and  still  Mr.  Egerton  s  claims  were  over- 
looked or  forgotten;  and  the  sickly  hue  of 
'*  hope  defend"  began  to  be  visible  on  the 
once  blooming  cheek  of  Clara  Ainslie.  To 
her  a  union  with  Mr.  Egerton  was  desirable, 
not  only  because  he  was  a  man  whom  her 
heart  and  her  reason  both  approved,  Hut  she 
longed  to  seek  shelter  in  the  protection  and 
quiet  of  a  house  of  her  own,  from  the  profli- 
gate and  dissipated  company  which  frequented 
the  house  of  her  deluded  father,  and  sometimes 
insulted  her  with  addresses,  to  which  her  well- 
known  poverty  but  too  frequently  exposed  her. 
But  her  hopes  of  emancipation  from  her  sufier- 
ings  still  continued  fruitless ;  and  she  saw  her- 
self at  the  age  of  five-and-thirty  the  ghost  of 
what  she  was,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  by  the 
faint  glimmerings  of  a  distant  hope  of  a  union 
with  her  still  devoted  lover,  to  cheer  her 
drooping  spirits,  and  light  up  the  languid  ra- 
diance of  her  eye.  But  the  frame,  weak  and 
delicate  while  warm  with  youth  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  happiness,  shrank  and  faded 
before  the  constant  and  corroding  power  of 
restless  wishes  and  certain  distresses ;  while 
Egerton,  only  kept  alive  himself  by  a  sure 
though  distant  prospect  as  he  thought,  of 
having  his  long-raised  expectations  gratified, 
hung  over  her  drooping  form  with  still  in- 
creased affection  and  anxiety. 

At  length  he  heard  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  their  courtship  that  the  incumbent  on  a  very 
considerable  living  in  Lord  D.^s  crift  was  a 
very  old  man,  and  at  the  point  of  death ;  and 
he  hastened  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  about 
forty  miles'  distance,  where  Clara  was  then 
staying,  in  order  to  impart  to  her  this  welcome 
intelligence.  He  arrived,  and  found  her  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  rapid  decline.  Her  constitu- 
tion had  at  length  yielded  to  the  constant  de- 
mands made  on  it  by  her  feelings ; — and  she 
had  scarcely  smiled  on  the  welcome  news 
which  her  lover  brought,  had  scarcely  received 
the  kiss  on  her  pale  cheek,  witt^  which  he 
hailed  her  his  in  prospect  for  ever — when,  lay- 
ing her  head  on  his  bosom,  she  murmured  out, 
'*We  shall  then  at  length  be  happy!"  and 
expired. 

On  the  day  of  her  funeral,  and  while  Eger- 
ton with  the  calmness  of  deep-rooted  anguish 
was  visiting  the  body  for  the  last  time  and 
gazing  on  it  in  solitary  woe,  the  letter  announc- 
ing the  deaih  of  the  incumbent  above  men- 
tioned followed  him  to  the  chamber  of  mourn- 
ing; and  he  found  that  a*  living  worth  a 
thousand  a  year  waited  bis  immediate  accept- 
ance. 

Oh !  what  agony  did  he  not  endure,  while 
in  fi  hollow  and  mournful  tone  he  exclaimed, 
**It  comes  too  late!"— and  stooping  down  as 
he  did  so,  rested  his  cheek  on  the  cold  brow 
of  Clara. 

**  //  eome$  too  laie^  and  I  reject  it ;— I  scorn 
the  wealth  of  which  she  lives  not  to  partake  * 
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mod  now  weleome  poverty  and  solitade !''  was 
his  only  answer  to  his  patron;  and  with  a 
sorfof  spiteibl  sorrow  and  savage  grief,  he 
gave  up  his  fellowship,  and  sought  for  the  tri- 
fling curacy  abore  mentioned,  resoWed  to  court 
the  difficulties  and  privations  of  a  narrow  in- 
come. But  when  tune,  the  great  soother,  had 
calmed  the  first  transports  of  his  sorrow,  he 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  situation; — not 
that  he  wished  for  means  of  living  better,  for 
on  principle  he  had  always  practised  the 
strictest  denial,  nor  had  he  ever  found  his 
yearly  savings  insufficient  to  relieve  the  really 
deserving  indigent  around  him;  but  he  was 
conscious  of  having  other  treasures  which  he 
could  not  in  solitude  bestow — the  treasures  of  i 
his  learning,  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
his  experience.  He  saw  himself  amply  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  being  useful,  but  com- 
pletely shut  out  from  the  means  of  employing 
that  power.  If  he  talked,  there  were  none  to 
listen  to  or  understand  him;  and  though  he 
felt  convinced  that  his  affections  were  for  ever 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Clara,  he  sighed  for  a 
kindred  mind,  and  wished  for  an  intelligent 
companion,  if  it  was  only  to  listen  to  the  tale 
of  his  sorrows.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Agatha 
he  thought  he  had  found  this  companion.  He 
read  an  expression  of  fixed  sorrow  in  her 
countenance  that  interested  him ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  it  was  a  sort  of  savage,  proud,  sul- 
len sorrow,  like  what  his  own  had  originally 
been ;  and  though  he  felt  her  endeared  to  him 
by  this  conviction,  he  also  felt  that  this  dispo- 
sition was  a  bar  to  all  hopes  of  intimacy ;  and 
he  had  lived  in  the  same  village  with  Agatha 
two  years  before  he  had  exchanged  two  words 
with  her.  But  when  he  saw  her  melted  into 
tears  at  church  at  the  pathetic  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  he  felt  that  the  power  of  sullen 
grief  was  past,  and  he  doubted  not  but  that 
the  moment  was  arrived  when  the  voice  of 
consolation  would  be  welcome  to  her,  and 
when  her  heart,  as  I  before  observed,  would 
be  lightened  of  half  its  load,  could  she  but 
tell  the  tale  of  her  sorrows  to  one  who  would 
listen  to  and  pity  them.  Accordingly  he  did 
speak  to  her;— -he  heard  her  mournful  tale; 
and  while  he  hung  over  her  death-bed,  and  re- 
ceived her  last  parting  wishes,  and  promised 
to  obey  them,  —  with  the  consciousness  of 
beinflf  useful,  returned  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
to  his  mind  ;  and  the  death  of  Agatha  awak- 
ened him  to  new  life  and  the  prospect  of  new 
enjoyment.  Besides,  he  read  in  her  deep  and 
guilty  resentment, — in  that  sullen  indignation 
which  had  caused  her  to  put  off  the  day  of 
forgiveness  till  the  pardon  which  she  longed 
to  pronounce  and  to  implore  was  arrested  on 
her  lips  by  death, — a  warning  lesson  and  a 
salutary  reproof  to  himself.  Bt^cause  a  patron 
had  neglected  to  fulfil  his  promises  till,  ac- 
cording to  his  long-treaiured  hojM*s,  he  could 
no  longer  profit  by  his  bounty,  in  the  sullen- 
ness  of  resentment,  —  a  resentment  which 


could  injure  and  mortify  himself  alone* — he ' 
had  fled  from  the  society  of  men,  to  brood  ia  * 
retirement  over  the  proud  eonscioiwiieas  of  in-  j 
jury.  He  had  allow^  the  powers  of  his  mind ' 
to  droop,  unstimulated  bv  the  inflneiiee  of  col- 
lision ;  and  had  sufi*ered  hoars,  precious  hours,  ^ 
to  be  wasted  in  the  langnor  of  onavmiling  le- 1 
gret,  which  he  might  have  employed  to  smase, ' 
to  instruct,  and  to  enlighten  his  iellow-cres- , 
tares.  | 

^^  I  have  ened ;  bat  I  will  endesvoar  in- 
stantly to  repair  my  error,**  he  exclaimed,  as ! 
he  stood  by  the  corpse  of  Agatha  ^— adding, ! 
as  he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  cold  onconacioss  > 
hand  beside  him,  ^  Thoa  shalt  not  have  suflei^ 
ed  and  repented  in  vain.  And  I  will  repay, 
by  endeavouring  to  benefit  thy  child,  the  gra- 
titude I  owe  thee  for  the  good  1  have  derived 
from  thy  warning  example.** 

He  kept  his  resolution;  and  the  child  of 
Agatha  became  the  pupil  of  his  aflfection. 

When  Mr.  Egerton  returned  firom  his  visit 
to  Mr.  Hargrave,  who  happened  to  be  in  a 
good  humour,  and  therefore  received  him  gra- 
ciously, he  was  pleased  to  find  that  when  the 
postilion  had  come  to  the  door  with  the  chaise, 
according  to  the  orders  given  the  preceding 
day,  Emma  had  burst  into  tears  at  sight  3[ 
him,  had  protested  that  she  would  stay  where 
she  was,  and  had  screamed  as  mnch  at  the 
idea  of  leaving  her  grandmother  as  she  had 
before  done  at  the  idea  of  staving  with  her; 
nor  could  she  be  at  all  pacified  till  Mrs.  Ca»> 
tlemain  had  paid  and  discharged  the  driver 
and  his  chaise. 

*'  May  all  her  hatreds  through  life  be  as 
evanescent  as  her  hatred  of  you  has  been,  my 
dear  madam  !**  said  Mr.  Egerton ;  ^'  for  the 
being  who  hates  easily  ai^  eternally,  is  a 
curse  to  himself  and  a  pest  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures." 

Mr.  Egerton  returned,  accompanied  byHeniy 
St.  Aubyn,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  duad 
now  the  pupil  in  prospect  of  Mr.  Egerton^  who 
ever  and  anon  regarded  him  with  such  looks  of 
interest  and  aflfection,  as,  considering  the  short- 
ness of  their  acquaintance,  were  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

Henry  St.  Aubyn  was  a  tall,  lank,  unformed 
boy  of  fourteen;  his  figure  all  bone,  and  his 
fece  all  eyes ;  for  the  rest  of  his  features  had 
not  as  yet  grown  sufficiently  to  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  the  large  dark  grey  eyes,  shaded 
with  long  and  silken  black  eyelashes,  which 
fonned  the  striking  feature  in  his  sun-burnt 
yet  blooming  face.  His  hair,  which  once 
curled  in  luxuriant  ringlets  down  his  shoulders, 
was,  to  the  great  mortification  of  his  mother's 
vanity,  cropped  close  to  his  head,  to  gratify 
the  arbitrary  will  of  his  uncle.  But  to. pre- 
vent his  hair  from  curling  was  impossible ; —> 
short,  but  full,  his  dark  ringlets  still  clustered 
round  his  strai}(ht  low  forehead,  and  gave  his 
head  the  resemblance  of  the  bust  of  some  young 
Greek.    Still,  though  his  appearance  was  cer- 
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tainly  ptctaresqae  and  interesting,  he  was  not 
fet  handsome  enough  to  deserve  the  earnest 
^ze  of  affectionate  and  silent  admiration 
nrhich  Mr.  E^erton  bestowed  on  him;  but 
Mrs.  Castlemam  ceased  to  be  surprised,  when 
Mr.  Egerton,  sighing  deeply  as  he  turned 
%way  from  a  long  examination'  of  St.  Aubvn*s 
features,  said  to  her,  *'  That  dear  boy,  madam, 
is,  by  his  lather,  I  find,  second  cousin  to  the 
A.inslies,  and  to  her  whom  I  have  mentioned 
to  you.  And  I  am  sure,  quite  sure,  that  in 
Jie  cut  of  his  dark-grey  eye,  and  in  counte- 
lance  particularly  when  he  smiles,  he  greatly 
resembles  her.  Judge  then,  madam,  wi&  what 
lelight  I  shall  undertake  the  task  of  instructine 
liim." 

Before  Mrs.  Castlemain  could  reply,  Emma, 
nrho  had  just  been  fresh  washed  and  dressed, 
»me  running  into  the  room ;  and  jumping  on 
VIr.  Egerton*8  lap,  told  him  with  a  scream  of 
oy  that  the  post-chaise  was  gone,  and  that  they 
were  to  stay  where  there  were,  and  go  away 
no  more.  ^*  I  am  glad  of  it,'*  cried  Henry  St. 
^abyn ;  **  for  I  hope  you  will  stay  and  play 
ivith  me,  and  love  me.^' 

Emma  at  firet  drew  back  from  his  offered 
!iand ;  but  after  looking  at  him  some  time 
inder  her  ringlets  that  hung  over  her  eyes, 
the  ventured  to  give  her  hand ;  and  in  a  short 
ime  she  very  kindly  took  him  to  see  her  baby 
lease. 

The  intimacy  thus  happily  begun,  was  as 
lappily  matured  by  time.  Mr.  Egerton  be- 
^ame  the  inhabitant  of  a  small  house  at  an 

3aal  distance  between  Mr.  Hargrave's  and 
rs.  Castlemain's :  but  he  taught  Emma  and 
$t«  Aubyn  together  at  the  house  of  the  latter ; 
Nrhile  Emma,  urged  on  by  the  example  and 
>raise6  of  St.  Aubyn,  learnt  eagerly  and  readily 
irerj  thing  which  Mr.  Egerton  taught  her, 
ind  was  soon  the  pride  and  delight  of  her 
^ndmother,  her  preceptor,  and  her  com- 
Muiion. 

Bat  it  was  not  in  her  studies  only  that 
Bmma  profited  by  the  society  of  St.  Aubyn ; 
ler  heart  and  her  temper  were  benefited  by 
lb  example.  It  was  at  first  a  difficult  task 
!br  Mrs.  Castlemain  by  kindness,  and  Mr. 
BgfTton  by  judicious  severity,  to  break  their 
>upil  of  those  habits  of  violence  and  ill-humour 
irhich  the  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which 
ihe  had  been  placed  had  exposed  her  to  acquire. 
Sot  this  task  was  rendered  easy  at  length  by 
he  model  of  fine  temper  and  obedience  exhi- 
)ited  to  her  every  day  by  St.  Aubyn. 

Henry  St.  Aubyn's  most  striking  character- 
stie  was  filial  piety.  He  was  an  only  child, 
ind  bis  mind  and  reelings  exhibited  that  pre- 
cocity which  is  ofVen  observed  in  those  chil- 
Iren  who  have  been  the  exclusive  objects  of 
Utention  and  instruction.  But  he  had  also 
leen  in  situations  which  never  fail  to  bring 
brwaid  permatorely  the  sensibility  and  the 
Dteltect.  He  had  been  nursed  and  educated 
B  teeoes  of  domestic  distress ;— >the  tears  of 


his  mother  had  mingled  with  her  caresses  of 
him,  while  she  loudly  lamented  that  extrava- 
gance, though  she  had  not  resolution  to  relin- 
?|uish  it,  which  would  unavoidably  destroy  the 
uture  fortune  of  her  son.  He  had  also  wept 
on  his  father's  neck,  while  in  unavailing  agony 
the  self-condemned  parent  had  imploreo  his 
forgiveness,  for  having  weakly  allowed  his 
foi^  folly  as  a  husband  to  get  the  better  of  his 
duty  as  a  father,  and  suffer  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  to 
pureue  that  ruinous  line  of  conduct  which  had 
made  them  all  beggars  and  dependants. 

But  luckily  for  Henry  it  was  only  as  a  hus- 
band that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  weak  and 
criminally  indulgent;  as  a  father,  he  knew 
how  to  unite  kindness  with  restraint,  and  ten- 
derness with  firmness,  so  judiciously,  that  the 
temper  of  his  son  was  neither  soured  by  cruel 
privations,  nor  injured  still  more  by  blind  and 
excessive  indulgence. 

Henry  Sl  Aubyn  obeyed  his  father  in  in- 
fancy, because  he  knew  that  on  disobedience 
awaited  certain  punishment ;  and  thus  the  ha- 
bit of  obedience  to  proper  restraint  and  proper 
commands  was  acauired  without  trouble.  As 
he  grew  older,  he  found  that  he  was  thus  con- 
strained, because  his  ruler  knew  better  what 
was  good  for  him  than  he  for  him^lf,  and  he 
continued  to  obey  from  respect  as  well  as  from 
habit ;  and  as  his  father  possessed  that  com- 
mand of  temper  himself,  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  teach,  St.  Aubyn  both  from  precept  and 
example  became  mild  without  abjectness,  and 
good-humoured  without  effort.  Besides,  he 
had  the  great  advantage  of  being  his  father's 
constant  companion ;  and  being  thus  early  the 
witness  of  his  parent's  sorrows,  he  learnt  to 
feel  and  to  reflect  deeply  at  a  time  of  life  when 
children  in  general  only  know  *'  the  tear  for- 
got as  soon  as  shed,"  and  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted sunshine  of  the  breast.  He  also  felt 
himself  the  sole  comfort  of  his  father ;  and 
his  young  self-love  flattered  by  the  conscious- 
ness, he  often  preferred  his  own  lonely  fireside 
and  the  sad  society  of  his  unhappy  parent,  to 
the  sports  of  childhood  and  the  heartless  mirth 
of  his  companions. 

When  his  father  was  on  his  death-bed,  he 
called  St.  Aubyn  to  him,  who  had  then  not 
long  reached  the  age  of  thirteen ;  and  telling 
him  that  he  knew  he  was  in  vijtue  and  under- 
standing considerably  above  his  yeare,  he  be- 
queathed his  mother  to  his  care  and  protec- 
tion ;  desiring  him  whatever  might  be  her  er- 
rore,  to  behave  to  her  with  tenderness  and  for- 
bearance, and  to  prove  himself  in  every  thing  i 
not  only  a  fond  and  obedient  son,  but  a  guar- 1 
dian  and  a  defender. 

"The  charge  was  needless,"  replied  St. 
Aubyn  melting  into  tears ;  "  but,  to  give  you 
all  the  satisfaction  in  my  power,  hearmeitvear, 
thai  in  all  emergencie$  whatever^  my  mother*» 
peace  and  contort  shall  be  my  first  care  and  my 
first  motive  ofactiony 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  accepted  the  oath;  called 
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him  the  best  of  children,  prayed  for  his  wel- 
fare ;  and  the  last  words  he  pronounced,  while 
with  clasped  hands  he  awaited  his  final  strug- 
gle, were  a  prayer  for  Henry. 

St.  Aubyn^s  father  had  not  been  dead  above 
nine  months  when  he  firet  saw  Emma  at  Mre. 
Castlemain's,  and  her  mourning  habit  for  her 
mother  he  beheld  with  a  sympathetic  interest 

**  Poor  child  !*'  said  he  one  day,  as  he  look- 
ed at  her  black  dress. 

"  Ay !"  replied  Mre.  Castlemain,  "  unhap- 
py child  ! — it  is  veiy  hard  to  lose  a  parent  so 
yeung !" 

"  Say  rather,  happy  child !"  said  St.  Aubyn 
bureting  into  tears,  ^*to  lose  a  parent  when 
she  was  too  young  to  know  the  greatness  of 
her  loss r 

*'  Don't  err,  master  Henry,**  said  Emma, 
putting  up  her  pretty  mouth  to  kiss  him ; 
*'  grandmamma  is  not  angry  with  you."  And 
St.  Aub^n  caught  her  to  his  bosom  with 
mixed  pity  and  affection. 

When  Mra.  Castlemain  was  again  alone 
with  Mr.  E^erton,  she  said  to  him  after  some 
little  hesitation,  **  but  by  what  name,  my  dear 
sir,  shall  I  call  our  EmmaV 

**  By  what  name,  my  dear  madam  1  By 
her  own  name  certainly, — that  of  her  father — 
Danvere." 

**No,  sir,  no!**  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain 
with  great  agitation;  **I  cannot  bear  to  be 
every  moment  reminded  of  that  villain.** 

''But  consider,  madam,  that  by  not  calling 

your  granddaughter  and  heiress  by  the  name 

I  of  her  father,  you  would  seem  to  admit  her 

I  illceitimacy,  and  that  she  was  not  born  in 

wedlock.** 

*'  No,  sir,  no;  because  I  mean  to  call  her 
Castlpmain  !** 

*'  But,  madam,  her  name  is  not  Castle- 
main ;  and  I  am  a  decided  enemy  to  all  sorts 
of  fraud.  For  whom,  and  what,  madam,  do 
you  wish  this  dear  child  to  be  imposed  on  the 
world  r* 

''  Sir,  I  scorn  the  idea  of  imposition  as  much 
as  yon.** 

**  Then,  to  prove  it,  call  her  the  child  of 
Agatha  Danvere;  for  then,  and  then  only,  will 
the  real  truth  be  told.** 

"No,  sir;  I  will  call  her  by  the  name  of 
my  late  husband,  who  was  my  firet  cousin; 
for  I  mean,  as  soon  as  she  is  of  age,  to  give 
her  an  estate  leil  me  by  Mr.  Castlemain,  and 
shall  solicit  leave  for  her  to  bear  the  name  and 
arms  of  Castlemain.'* 

"  But  in  the  meanwhile,  madam,  for  what 
do  you  wish  her  to  be  taken  by  strangeral — 
for  your  child  by  Mr.  Castlemain  1** 

"  I  do  not  see,  sir,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
her  own  and  her  mother's  story  to  be  told  to 
every  one.  Our  intimate  friends  know  it  of 
couree ;  and  should  any  gentleman  pay  his 
addresses  to  Emma,  he  also  will  be  told  the 
truth.** 

*'  But  suppose,  madam,  that,  believing  Em- 


ma to  be  the  daughter  of  the  honourable  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  a  gentleman  allows  himself  to 
become  in  love  with  Emma,  under  the  sane- 
tion  of  a  fieither*s  approbation;  do  you  noi 
think  that  gentleman  will  have  reason  to  re- 
proach you,  when  he  finds  he  has  been  de- 
ceived by  the  change  of  name ;  and  that  your 
heiress  is  the  fruit  of  a  marriage,  which,  in  all 
human  probability,  will  never  be  proved  to 
have  taken  place  f ** 

"  Sir,**  said  Mre.  Castlemain  angrily,  **yoo 
are  putting  an  extreme  case,  and  fiincying,  I 
hope,  an  improbability  that  does  not  extMt! 
Sir,  my  peace  of  mind  depends  on  my  not 
hearing  the  hateful  name  of  Danvers ;  iod  in 
this  respect,  sir,  I  must  beg,  sir, — nay,  sir,  1 
must  iniiai  on  having  my  own  way  !** 

**  Well,  madam,  then  1  must  snbmit,  though 
against  my  principles  and  my  judgment;  for 
never  yet  did  I  know  any  good  the  result  of 
deception, — and  God  grant  that  from  this  no 
material  mischief  may  ensue  !** 

Accordingly  the  orphan  of  Agatha  was  in 
future  known  by  the  name  of  Emma  Castlo- 
main. 

But  before  I  go  on  with  the  history  of  Em- 
ma, and  her  young  companion,  Henr^  St 
Aubyn,  I  shall  make  my  readere  acquainted 
with  two  pereons,  who  will  be  prominent  eha- 
ractere  in  these  pages,  and  on  whose  influ- 
ence, directly  and  indirectly,  will  in  a  great  I 
measure  depend  the  fate  both  of  my  hero  and 
my  heroine. 

Mr.  Hargrave  was  one  of  those  fortnnatB 
men  whom  a  series  of  unforeseen  accidents, 
aided  by  quickness  of  talent  and  indnstry, 
elevate  from  a  mean  and  obscure  situation  of 
life  to  one  of  opulence  and  gentility  ;  and,  as 
is  oflen  the  case  with  pereons  who  are  the 
makere  of  their  own  fortune,  he  valued  him- 
self greatly  on  the  extent  of  his  possessions, 
and  had  a  particular  spite  against  family  pride, 
and  what  he  denominated  **  a  poor,  proud  gen- 
tleman." Mr.  Hargrave's  underetanding  was 
good,  but  he  fancied  it  better  than  it  really 
was;  or  rather,  perhaps,  he  did  not  so  much 
overvalue  his  own  ability,  as  undervalue  that 
of  those  who  surrounded  him.  He  did  not 
fancy,  while  measuring  himself  with  othere, 
that  he  was  a  giant ;  but  he  erroneously  ima- 
gined them  to  be  pigmies,  while  he  piqued 
himself  on  his  talent  of  overreaching  and  im- 
posing upon  his  less  acute  companions.  This 
propensity  alone  would  have  prevented  him 
from  being  a  desirable  companion ;  as,  though 
he  was  unconscious  of  it,  his  attempts  were 
often  discovered  by  the  objects  of  them  ;  and 
however  politeness  might  prevent  them  from 
disclosing  the  discovery,  tncy  felt  an  indig- 
nant resentment  at  being  supposed  weak 
enough  to  be  so  deceived.  But  there  was  a 
still  stronger  reason  why,  though  he  might  be 
an  active  citizen,  an  upright  tradesman,  and 
a  generous  relation,  he  could  never  be  an 
amiable  man,  an  agreeable  companion,  or  a 
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beloved  friend.  He  was  the  slave  of  a  bad 
and  incorrigible  temper;  and  this  slave  to 
himself  became  the  tyrant  of  others.  The 
spoiled  child  of  a  weak  and  i^orant  mother, 
whose  understanding  he  despised,  and  of  an 
indolent  and  sottish  father,  whose  helpless, 
yet  contented  indigence  disgusted  him, — he 
was  thrown  upon  the  world  with  all  his  ir- 
ritable feelings  uncorrected  and  unsubdued, 
except  where  interest  and  ambition  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  assume  the  virtue  which 
he  had  not. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  love  asserted  its  turn  to 
reign  over  his  yet  unwounded  heart ;  and  the 
object  of  his  affection  had  extreme  youth,  love- 
liness, and  gentleness,  to  recommencf  her  to 
his  notice,  lier  fortune  was  small ;  but  that 
he  did  not  consider  as  any  obstacle  to  his 
wishes,  as  he  had  wealth  enough  for  both ;  and 
her  birth  and  connexions  were  such  as  to  flatter 
his  pride.  Nor  was  he  long  before  be  made 
known  his  passion  and  his  views;  and  the 
ladv  seemed  so  fully  to  return  his  affection, 
and  to  share  in  the  warm  approbation  of  his 
suit  which  her  parents  expressed,  that  even  a 
time  for  their  union  was  fixed ;  while  the  pros- 
pect of  happiness  as  perfect  as  this  woria  can 
afford,  seemed  to  soften  the  usual  asperity  of 
Mr.  Hargrave^s  disposition,  and  he  felt  desirous 
of  imparting  to  others  the  cheerfulness  which 
he  was  conscious  of  himself.  But  his  hopes 
and  his  benevolence  were  only  too  soon  cloud- 
ed, as  it  were  for  ever,  by  the  most  cruel  and 
onmerited  of  disappointments.  A  better  con- 
nexion, and  perhaps  a  more  amiable  man,  were 
offered  to  the  mercenary  parents  of  Mr.  Har- 
grave's  betrothed  wife ;  and  in  a  short  time, 
by  a  namber  of  little  neglects  and  petty  af- 
fronts, he  was  given  to  understand  that  both 
the  lady  and  her  family  were  become  tired  of 
him  and  his  pretensions ;  and  while  by  letters 
of  earnest  expostulation,  he  was  daily  request- 
ing to  be  informed  how  he  had  deserved  to 
i  foneit  the  favour  of  the  parents  and  the  tender- 
.ness  of  the  daughter,  he  received  the  over- 
'  whelming  and  heart-rending  intelligence  that 
■  the  woman  of  his  affections  was  married  to 
I  another ! 

I      It  would  be  needless  for  me  to  point  out  to 
I  my  readers  the  natural  effect  of  an  injury  and 
a  disappointment  like  this,  on  a  proud  and  irri- 
Uble  temper  like  that  of  Mr.  Hargrave.     Suf- 
,  fice  that,  naving  shortly  realized  by  a  success- 
ful speculation,  a  fortune  sufficient  even  for  his 
lofty  ambition,  he  resolved  to  give  up  business 
and  retire  into  the  country,  in  order  to  brood  in 
solitude  over  the  recollection  of  promised  joys 
,  to  him  for  ever  lost,  and  the  wrongs  which, 
'  though  common  to  many,  his  resentment  mag- 
nified  into  injuries  never  experienced  before  by 
an?  one  but  himself. 

bat  the  affair  did  not  end  here.  The  brother 

of  bis  mistress,  hearing  that  Mr.  Hargrave  in 

the  bitterness  of  just  resentment  had  used  very 

.  oppiobrions  terms  when  speaking  of  her  con- 


duct, insisted  that  he  should  either  retract  what 
he  had  said,  or  give  him  the  satisfaction  of  a 
gentleman.  With  tins  latter  demand  Mr.  Har- 
grave eagerly  complied,  and  his  second  fire 
stretched  his  adversary  on  the  ground,  appa^ 
rcntly  deprived  of  life.  But  though  the  sur- 
geon in  attendance  declared  that  life  was  only 
suspended,  his  wound  was  so  dangerous  a  one 
that  Mr.  Hargrave  and  the  seconds  thought 
proper  to  abscond.  During  a  whole  twelve- 
month, the  former  was  forced  to  be  an  exile 
from  his  country,  and  to  experience  the  tor- 
menting fear  of  being  obligee!  never  to  return 
to  it,  or  of  standing  a  trial  for  his  life. 

At  length,  however,  the  cause  of  his  distress 
was  declared  wholly  out  of  danger,  and  Mr. 
Hargrave  returned  to  England ;— but  both  from 
principle  and  feeling  he  was  become  so  decided 
an  enemy  to  duelling,  that  he  solemnly  de- 
clared he  would  discard,  pursue  with  implaca- 
ble hatred,  and  disinherit  a  relation,  however 
dear  to  him,  who  should  either  give  or  accept 
a  challenge.  He  returned,  too,  so  disgusted 
with  the  world,  that  he  immediately  went  in 
search  of  an  estate  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
country ;  and  having  on  the  death  of  his  pa- 
rents made  his  orphan  sister  the  mistress  of 
his  house,  he  took  her  with  him  on  his  journey. 
It  was  while  making  the  tour  of  the  Lakes 
that  chance  introduced  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  to  their 
acquaintance,  who,  captivated  with  the  beauty 
of  Miss  Hargrave,  formed  that  hasty  and  ill- 
advised  union  with  her,  which  was  the  ruin 
of  his  fortune,  and  the  bane  of  his  peace  of 
mind. 

The  marriage  of  his  sister  with  Mr.  St.  Au- 
byn, though  welcome  to  Mr.  Hargrave  in  some 
points  of  view,  as  he  got  rid  by  it  of  a  sister 
whose  want  of  management  hourly  offended 
him,  was  very  unpleasing  to  him  in  others. 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  whose  estates  were  deeply 
mortgaged,  owing  to  the  extravagance  of  nis 
father,  was  a  poor  and  proud  gentleman,  and 
Mr.  Hargrave,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
hated  persons  of  that  description;  and  the  dig- 
nified refinement  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn^s  manners, 
which  as  he  could  not  imitate  he  therefore 
pretended  to  despise,  was  ill-suited  to  the 
coarse  banter  and  unpolished  demeanour  of 
his  brothor-in-law.  Nor  could  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
always  command  his  temper  when  the  latter 
was  determined  to  put  him  off  his  guard ;  and 
at  such  moments  the  just  and  haughty  resent- 
ment of  the  man  of  family,  used  to  show  itself 
in  a  manner  which  the  man  of  wealth  never 
pardoned.  And  as  Mr.  Hargrave,  like  all  an- 
gry persons,  was  apt  to  dwell  on  the  provoca- 
tion which  he  received,  and  to  forget  that 
which  he  gave,  the  proximity  of  the  St.  Aubyn 
estate  to  that  which  Mr.  Hargrave  purchased 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland  soon  made  it  a 
very  undesirable  residence  for  him ;  he  there- 
fore removed  with  his  wife  and  infant  son  to  a 
house  which  he  still  possessed  near  the  west 
end'  of  the  metropolis.     But  he  soon  ibun«& 
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reason  to  repent  of  bis  remom],  as  his  wife^s 
extrayagance  became  soch,  that  io  a  Tery 
short  time  he  saw  himself  redoced  to  the  al- 
ternative of  going  to  a  G[aol,  or  of  parting  with 
his  paternal  estate ;  and  as  a  purehaser  for  St. 
Aubyn  (the  name  of  his  seat)  offered  at  this 
critical  moment,  he  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
resolution  accepted  the  offer,  and  bade  for  erer 
farewell  to  the  dear  abode  of  his  ancestors. 

Soon  afler,  he  discovered  that  the  real  par- 
chaser  of  a  possession  so  valued  by  him  was 
the  purse-proud  Mr.  Har^ve ;  and  the  agony 
of  his  situation  was  considerably  increas^  by 
the  news.  But  he  recollected  that  if  Mr.  Mar- 
grave did  not  marry, — and  he  had  solemnly 
resolved  that  he  never  would  marry, — his  son 
would  in  all  probability  be  his  heir,  and  St. 
Aubyn  would  revert  to  its  original  possessor ! 
This  thought  was  rapture  to  him;  and  in  the 
happy  state  of  mind  which  it  occasioned,  he 
even  fancied  that  Mr.  Hargrave  made  the  pur- 
chase from  the  benevolent  wish  of  preventing 
the  estate  from  going  out  of  the  family ;  and 
as  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  resolved  to  act  upon 
this  idea,  and  in  Mr.  Hargrave*s  supposed  gen- 
erosity to  forget  his  unkindness,  the  latter 
soon  afler  received  a  most  affectionate  letter 
from  his  brother-in-law,  requesting  him  to 
forget  all  that  had  passed,  and  to  receive  them 
for  a  few  weeks  as  his  guests.  Mr.  Hargrave, 
flattered  at  being  thus  courted  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, promis€Hl  to  forget  and  forgive  every 
thing;  and  the  St.  Aubyns  came  to  Vale- 
House  on  a  visit.  But  in  less  than  two  years 
Mr.  Hargrave,  either  in  a  fit  of  spleen  against 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  or  from  the  love  of  accumula- 
tion, sold  the  highly-prized  estate  for  a  very 
large  premium  to  another  possessor ;  and  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  never  recovered  the  blow. 

"  How  I  have  mortified  the  pride  of  that 
poor  gentleman !"  said  Mr.  Hargrave  to  him- 
self in  one  of  his  angry  and  malignant  hu- 
mours. 

But  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  still 
greater  mortification  on  him.  Debt  succeeded 
to  debt,  embarrassment  to  embarrassment, — till 
so  little  of  his  once-comfortable  fortune  re- 
mained, that  Mr.  Sl  Aubyn  on  his  death-bed 
saw  himself  obliged  to  recommend  his  wife 
and  child  to  the  protection  and  bounty  of  Mr. 
Hargrave!  It  was  a  moment  of  uiumph  for 
Mr.  Hargrave;  the  representative  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  St.  Aubyns  was  thenceforth 
thrown  by  his  high-born  father  on  the  pity  and 
dependence  of  a  man  of  yesterday.  How 
humbled  was  now  the  pride  of  tl»e  man  of 
family  !  But  a  better  feeling  succeeded  to  the 
throb  of  ungenerous  exultation. 

Mr.  Hargrave  gazed  on  the  pale  and  care- 
worn cheek,  the  imploring  and  sunk  eye  of 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  with  pity,  not  unmixed  per- 
haps with  remorse.  "  She  shall  not  ruin  mc ," 
said  he  with  ungracious  graciousness ;  **  but 
I  will  maintain  her  handsomely;  and  if  ho 
behaves  well,  I  will  be  a  father  to  the  child.'* 


The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  beamed  with  mo- 
mentary joy,  —  for  he  knew  Henry  wooU 
«^  behave  well,** — and  visions  of  future  great- 
ness, and  even  of  the  recovery  of  the  &nily 
estate,  danced  momentarily  before  his  closing 
eyes;  while  a  blessing,  a  ferrent  blessing, 
faltered  on  his  quivering  lips,  and  wrung  a 
tear  from  the  usually  dry  lid  of  Mr.  Hargrave. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn  died ;  and  he  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  the  dying :  he  hired  a  small  house 
for  his  sister  in  the  town  of  Keswick,  and  al- 
lowed her  a  respectable  income,  but  took  Hairy 
to  reside  with  him,  proposing  to  proTidefor 
and  to  educate  him  as  if  he  were  his  own  child. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Har- 
grave's  temper  and  disposition  to  make  eoo- 
scious  dependence  easy  to  be  borne.  On  the 
contrary,  every  day,  every  hour,  every  moment, 
reminded  the  SL  Aubyns  that  they  were  eating 
the  bread  of  dependence ;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aobyn 
had  at  once  to  oread  from  her  brother  the  sneer 
of  contempt,  the  frown  of  reproof,  and,  what 
was  still  more  painful  to  endure  with  compo- 
sure, the  coarse  and  noisy  banter  of  soroetimet 
well-deserved  ridicule. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
had  been  placed  in  eariy  life,  were  the  most 
unfavourable  in  every  point  of  view,  to  form 
a  well-principled  and  respectable  woman.^ 
Praises  of  her  beauty  were  the  first  sounds 
that  met  her  ear ;  while,  as  she  grew  up,  her 
weak  and  unprincipled  mother,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain means  to  purchase  ornaments  for  the  child 
whose  personal  graces  were  her  pride,  used  to 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  with  her  knowledge, 
small  sums  from  the  slender  allowance  given 
her  by  her  husband  for  their  daily  meals; 
and  by  this  means  her  daughter's  young  mind 
learnt  a  lesson  of  artifice  and  disingenuousness 
to  which  it  could  never  rise  superior.  Nor 
was  her  father's  sense  of  moral  rectitude  much 
greater  than  that  of  his  wife,  as  a  love  of  truth 
made  no  part  of  his  precepts  or  his  practice; 
and  the  ready  lie  with  which  his  daughter 
usually  endeavoured  to  hide  the  faults  which 
she  committed,  was  looked  upon,  both  by  him 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Hargrave,  as  a  proof  of  talent 
and  quickness  above  her  years,  and  received 
with  a  wink  of  the  eye  at  each  other,  and  an  iU- 
suppressed  smile,  which  convinced  the  young 
delinquent,  that  the  only  crime  in  lying  was 
that  of  being  found  out. 

In  addition  to  this  sort  of  training,  was  a 
constant  assurance  from  her  mother  Uiat  noth- 
ing was  so  necessary  to  a  young  woman  as  to 
look  well,  and  that  if  she  set  off  her  person  to 
ndvanlago  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  her 
beauty  would  make  her  fortune.     But  spite  of 
her  attention  to  her  dress,  and  the  splendour  of 
her  personal  charms.  Miss  Hargrave's  appa- 
rent folly  and  flippancy  had  so  far  counteracted 
the  power  of  htr  beauty,  that  she  had  reached 
:  the  agt^  of  twenty-five  without  having  had  one 
I  offer  of  marriage  worth  accepting ;  when,  on 
I  the  death  of  her  parents,  her  brother  invited 
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her  to  reside  with  him,  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
saw  her  with  Mr.  Hargraye,  as  I  before  men- 
tioned, on  his  tour  to  the  Lakes. 

The  riv2Lciij  and  perhaps  even  the  silliness 
of  her  expression,  gave  Miss  Hargrave  the  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  youth,  an  appearance 
which  her  manner  strongly  confirmed,  and  the 
bloom  of  her  fine  comprexion,  heightened  by 
air  and  exercise,  considerably  increased.  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  crazed  on  her,  the  first  moment  that 
he  beheld  her,  with  admiration  and  delight. 
He  saw  in  her  youth,  beauty,  grace,  er^ry 
thing  that  his  heart  had  ever  sought  in  woman ; 
and  when  he  became  acquainted  with  her,  and 
accompanied  her  hanging  on  his  arm,  through 
the  romantic  scenes  around  him,  he  felt  that 
she  was  become  the  arbiter  of  his  fate,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  happy  without 
her.  Indeed  she  appeared  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
under  peculiar  advantages.  The  fear  of  her 
brother  made  her  always  silent  and  timid  in 
his  presence;  therefore  her  lover  heard  not  her 
Qsually  insipid  volubility,  and  her  occasional 
he  considered  as  general  timidity.  When  they 
were  alone,  indoM,  he  found  that  she  talked  a 
^reat  deal,  but  this  he  attributed  to  the  sort  of 
intoxicating  relief  which  she  felt  at  being  re- 
moved from  the  alarming  eye  of  her  tyrant; 
and  jadgine  thence  how  great  must  be  her 
snflTerin^  from  a  residence  with  such  a  man, 
pity  AMisted  to  fan  the  flame  of  love,  and  he 
felt  that  it  would  be  both  a  just  an  j  generous 
action  to  remove  so  fascinating  a  victim  from 
the  fetters  that  galled  her. 

Her  want  of  fortune  was  indeed  a  serious 
obstacle  to  his  wishes ;  as  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  in 
order  to  pay  off  several  heavy  mortgages  on 
his  astatM,  had  been  living  many  years  on  a 
▼erj  inconsiderable  part  of  his  income,  and  it 
was  necessary  that  be  should  continue  so  to 
do«  in  order  to  effect  the  honourable  design 
which  his  integrity  had  dictated.   But  if  Miss 
Hamrave  loved  him,  he  thousht  every  obstacle 
wonld  vanish ;  for  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  live  on  a  narrow  income,  and  that  which  he 
bad  to  offer  her  was  certainly  larger  than  the 
one  on  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  live. 
Accordingly,  rendered  blind  and  confiding  by 
the  illusions  of  passion,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  re- 
▼ealed  bis  love  to  the  object  of  it,  and  received 
from  her  an  avowal  of  mutual  regard.    Imme- 
diately transported  with  joy,  and  the  hopes  of 
.  fatare  happiness,  he  declared  to  her  his  situa- 
'  tion,  his  well-principled  plans  of  economy, 
'■  and  all  that  he  required  ot  his  wife  during  the 
<  first  years  of  marriage,  in  order  to  assist  him 
in  clearing  his  estates,  and  in  rescuing  from 
I  obloqoj  Uie  memory  of  a   much  respected 
■  though  Improvident  mther. 
I      Miss  Hargrave  listened  to  and  approved  his 
I  plan,  promised  every  thing  that  he  desired, 
jsnd  performed  nothing.    Still  her  infatuated 
jbosband  admired  and  adored  her;  and  even 
while  thev  remained  at  their  country-seat,  he 
indnlged  her  pride  and  her  vanity  by  resuming 


i  much  of  the  ancient  state  of  his  family  in  his 
mode  of  living.  But  when,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  differences  with  Mr.  Hargrave,  they 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  London,  her  extra- 
vagance knew  no  bounds,  and  her  husband  had 
not  the  heart  to  reprove  or  restrain  her;  for 
was  she  not  called  **the  beautiful  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  1**  was  she  not  the  most  admired  wO' 
man  in  the  drawing-room  1  and  while  her 
charms  administered  thus  to  the  gratification 
of  his  vanity  and  his  affection,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn 
endeavoured  to  forget  that  the  mortgages  re- 
mained unpaid,  and  that  debts  were  accumu- 
lating around  him. 

The  result  I  have  before  detailed,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  fatal  uxoriousness,  that 
want  of  proper  energy,  which  led  to  the  utter 
ruin  of'  his  fortune,  and  precipitated  him  into 
an  early  grave.  But,  let  me  speak  it  to  his 
honour,  he  never,  in  his  consciousness  of  the 
errors  of  the  wife,  forgot  for  a  moment  the  re- 
spect which  he,  as  a  ffentleman,  thought  due 
to  her  as  a  woman.  Though  too  late  convinc- 
ed of  her  folly,  her  vanity,  her  extravagance, 
her  disregard  of  truth, — he  behaved  to  her  be- 
fore his  servants  and  his  son  with  as  much 
politeness  and  deference  as  if  her  words  were 
oracles.  He  took  no  mean  revenge  on  her  for 
her  weakness,  by  wounding  her  self-love 
either  in  public  or  even  in  private;  and 
though  her  foibles  were  such  as  to  make  her 
often  an  object  of  ridicule,  he  deplored  but 
never  scoffed  at  her  weakness ;  whatever  she 
ordered  respecting  her  son,  he  never  contra- 
dicted ;  if  wrong,  he  told  her  it  was  so  in  pri- 
vate, and  the  oraer  was  repealed  by  herself, 
as  if  from  her  own  conviction,  and  not  his  de- 
sire ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  kind,  generous, 
and  manly  conduct  in  her  husband,  that  Henry 
St.  Aubvn,  in  the  midst  of  his  convictions  of 
his  mother's  follies,  never  lost  sight  for  one 
moment  of  the  respect  due  to  her  as  his  pa- 
rent. His  father  had  accustomed  him  to  treat 
her  with  respect  by  his  own  example;  and 
when  crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  avowed  con- 
tempt and  ridicule  of  her  brother,  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn*s  tearful  eyes  could  turn  on  her  son  with 
confiding  and  never-deceived  affection,  and  her 
self-love  was  immediately  soothed  by  his  re- 
spectful attention  to  herself,  and  the  firm,  de- 
cided, but  cool  and  gentle  manner  in  which  he 
defended  and  supported  her  under  the  attacks 
of  his  uncle;  —  while  Mr.  Hargrave  feared, 
approved,  oppressed,  admired,  and  envied  his 
nephew — love  him  he  did  not ;  it  is  not  in  na- 
ture for  us  to  love  those  whom  we  feel  to  be  our 
superiors  in  those  qualities  which  entitle  a 
person  to  the  appellation  of  amiable.  No  one 
loved  Mr.  Hargrave,  and  every  one  loved  St. 
Aubyn.  How  then  could  he  possibly  forgive 
his  nephew  an  advantage  which  he  had  never 
possessed, and  never  couldpossesshimselfl  But 
he  could  tormenthim  occasionally,  and  that  plea- 
sure he  often  gave  himself  by  speaking  slip^ht- 
ingly  of  his  rather ;  and  once  with  ingenious 
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maUgnitj  he  tried  to  wonnd  St.  Anbyn  to  the 
utmost  by  leading  Mrs.  St.  Aubjn  to  join  him 
In  disrespect  to  the  memory  of  her  husband. 
«« After  aJl,  Harriet,"  said  he,  "^St.  Aubyn 
tamed  oat  a  very  bad  match  for  yoa;  with 
your  beaaty  and  power  of  pleasing,  yoa  might 
have  done  better;  a  rich  London  merchant 
would  have  been  a  more  proper  husband  for 
you,  than  a  poor  and  |)road  country  gentleman ; 
and  I  dare  say  you  think  so  yourself;  for  then, 
Tou  know,  whateTer  you  had  spent,  he  could 
have  supplied  you  b^  his  increasing  gains; 
and  instead  of  now  being  dependent  on  a  queer 
tempered  fellow  like  myself,  perhaps  at  this 
moment  you  might  have  been  Lady  Mayor- 
ess." 

St.  Aabyn  tamed  pale  at  this  ensnaring 
speech,  and  sat  in  fearful  expectation  for  his 
mother's  reply,  who,  trembling  with  agitation, 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  pressing  both  her 
hands  upon  her  bosom,  as  if  to  keep  down  the 
emotions  that  struggled  there,  indignantly  ex- 
claimed, 

*'  What,  sir,  do  you  think  I  ever  wish  that 
I  had  been  the  wife  of  any  other  man  than  | 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  1  —  No,  sir;  I  know  he  was  i 
only  too  eood  for  me ;  I  know  how  faulty  I 
am,  and  how  indulgent  he  was.  —  No,  Mr. 
Hargrave,  believe  me,  with  all  my  faults,  I 
can  never  forget  what  I  owed  to  the  best  of 
husbands;  and  I  had  rather  have  the  proud 
consciousness  of  having  been  his  wife,  than 
be  married  to  an  emperor !"     Here  sobs  inter- 
rupted her;  and  while  Henry,  with  whom  this 
energetic  tribute  to  his  father's  worth  effaced  ' 
a  score  of  her  faults,  ran  to  her,  and  laid  her 
head  on  his  bosom,  Mr.  Hargrave,  struggling  I 
himself  with  a  little  rising  in  his  throat,  held 
out  his  hand  affectionately  to  her,  and  said,      I 

**  Come,  come,  Harriet,  don't  be  a  fool,  I 
only  said  what  I  did  to  try  you — So,  I  find 
you  have  a  heart ;  and  as  St.  Aubvn,  but  for  \ 
his  confounded  pride,  was  a  very  nne  fellow,  I 
if  you  did  not  feel  concerning  him  as  you  do  | 
I  should  despise  you;  —  but  you  have  snid 
what  you   ought;   so  shake  hands,  and  be 
friends." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  smiled,  and  forgot 
what  had  passed.  But  her  son  could  not  so 
soon  forget  this  wanton  trial  of  his  mother, 
and  the  torture  inflicted  on  himself;  but  with 
a  look  of  reproach,  which  Mr.  Hnrgravr  felt, 
though  he  did  not  choose  to  notice  it,  he  folded 
his  arms  in  a  sort  of  contemplative  sadness, 
and  lef\  the  room. 

But  to  return  to  the  inhabitant*  of  the  White 

Cottage. 1  shall  poss  over  the  details  of 

the  succeeding  eight  years,  contenting  myself 
with  saying,  that  during  that  time  Knmin*H 
progress  in  acquirements  had  fully  equallrd 
the%xpectations  of  her  preeept<»rs,  nnd  iliwt 
her  improvement  in  temper,  from  the  firm 
though  gentle  authority  of  Mr.  Kgerton,  nml 
the  influence  and  example  of  St.  Auhyn,  liwd 
surpassed  even  their  warmest  hopes. 


Indeed,  in  that  difficult  part  of  good  temper . 
which  consists  in  forbearance  and  aceommoda- 1 
tion  to  the  ill-humoar  of  others,  St.  Aobjmi 
was  unrivalled ;  and  Mr.  E^rton  was  never  < 
tired  of  dwelling  on  his  praises,  and  holding 
him  op  in  this  instance  as  an  un£iiling  and 
admirable  example. 

^  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Egerton,**  said  Mis. 
Castlemain  one  day,  piqued  perhaps  at  the 
evident  superiority  which  he  attributed  to  Sl 
Aubyn  over  Emma  in  this  particular,  **  excuse 
me<--but  I  think  you  consider  Temper  as  a 
quality  of  more  importance  than  it  really  is." 

^I  am  surprised  at  such  an  opinion  from 
you,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton  gravely, 
^as  I  should  have  thought  that  you  mast  have 
been  aware,  the  chief  part  of  your  misfortunes 
and  those  of  your  daughter  were  occasioned 
by  Temper." 

Mrs.  Castlemain  looked  down  and  sighed, 
conscience-etricken. 

'*  So  far  from  agreeing  with  you,  madam," 
continued  Mr.  Egerton,  *^in  what  yoa  have 
just  advanced,  I  consider  Temper  as  one  of  the 
most  busy  and  universal  agents  in  all  human 
actions.    Philosophers  believe  that  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  though  invisible,  is  everywhere  in 
the  physical  world ;  so  I  believe  that  Temper 
is  equally  at  work,  though  sometimes  unseen 
except  in  its  eflfects,  in  Uie  moral  world.   Per- 
haps nothing  is  rarer  than  a  single  motive ;  al- 
most all  our  motives  are  compound;  and  ifi 
we  examine  our  own  hearts  and  actions  with  : 
that  accuracy  and  diffidence  which  become  us 
as  finite  and  responsible  beings,  we  shall  find ' 
that  of  our  motives  to  bad  actions  Temper  is : 
very  often  a  principal  ingredient,  and  that  it  is ; 
not  unfrequently  one  incitement  to  a  good  one. '-. 
I  am  also  convinced,"  added  he,  "that  the 
crimes  both  of  private  individuals  and  of  sove-1 
reigns  are  to  be  traced  up  to  an  uncorrected  1 
and  uneducated  temper  as  their  source."  | 

•*  You  seem  to  have  considered  this  subject ' 
very  carefully,  and  in  a  manner  wholly  new  i 
to  me,"  answered  Mrs.  Castlemain  in  an  ac-  [ 
cent  of  uncomfortableness ;  "and  you  probably  ' 
an»  right;  but  if  you  be,  how  many  then  are  : 
wrong !"  | 

"Alas  !"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  "  the  many  ! 
are  indeed,  in  my  humble  opinion,  wrong;  for  i 
few  persons  are  sufliciently  aware  how  much 
the  virtue,  the  dignity,  and"  the  happiness  of  1 
life  depend  on  a  well-governed  temper.     You  I 
may   n»memher   that    the   Bourgeois  Gentil- " 
homme  in  Moliere  finds,  to  his  great  surprise, 
that  he  has  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life 
without  knowingit ;  ami  1  have  often  observed, 
that  panM^j*  and  pn»eeptors  have  in  their  gifl ' 
the  bent  nnd  most  compendious  of  all  posses-  \ 
I  sions,  that  of  n  potnl  ond  well-governed  tern-  , 
per,  without  at  least  the  seeming  conscious-  i 
:  ne».s  that  it  is  in  thrir  disposal  ;%nd  that  to ! 
watoh  ovrr  the  temper  of  a  child,  ameliorate  it 
hy  salutary  or  prt>pfr  indulgence,  or  control  it ! 
by  sulutnry  resirainu,  is  far,  far  more  neces- 1 
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sary  to  its  future  welfere,  than  to  reprove  a 
fiiuit  in  grammar,  or  to  correct  an  exercise.*' 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "  edu- 
I  cation  and  care  may  do  much ;  but  I  suppose 
;  you  will  allow  that  some  persons  have  tem- 
I  pers  naturally  good, — and  there  is  no  merit  in 
1  that." 

I     "  No,  madam,"  answered  Mr.  Egerton  smil- 
;  ing;  **  but  there  is  great  convenience.     I  will 
allow,  as  the  contrary  does  not  admit  of  proof, 
I  that  there  are  persons  who  seem  to  come  into 
I  the  world  with  good  tempers,  and  that  there- 
I  fore  they  have  no  more  merit  in  being  good- 
humoured  than  in  having  fine  eyes.     But  then 
what  a  world  of  trouble  they  themselves  are 
spared !  as  they  have  no  ill-humours  to  subdue ; 
and  how  pleasant  is  an  intercourse  with  them! 
because  you  are  not  afraid  that  their  temper, 
like  a  tiger  chained,  should  occasionally  break 
loose  and  tear  asunder  the  scarcely  well-knit 
tie  of  affection,  destroying  the  confidence  and 
comfort  of  society.    But  many  possess  this 
sort  of  good  temper,  which  may  be  called  the 
physical  part  of  it,  without  having  an  atom  of 
the  other  sort,  which  may  be  called  the  moral 
part." 

'*  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir ;  you  are  too 
j  deep  foi;me,"  observed  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

*'  I  will  explain  my  meaning,  madam,  if  you 
I  will  permit  me  to  talk  a  little  longer. — I  own 
'that  1  am  given  to  preach,  —  but  preaching 
I  you  know  is  m^  vocation, — therefore  I  hope 
I  you  will  excuse  it.  I  mean  by  the  moral  part 
I  of  good  humour,  that  which  shows  itself  in 
I  hearing  with  the  ill-humour  and  provoking 
irritability  of  others ;  and  this  necessary  and 
j  valuable  power,  1  must  say,  is  rarely,  in  my 
opinion,  possessed  by  any  one  who  has  not  a 
igood  understanding,  ^fow  St.  Aubyn  pos- 
I  sesses  both  sorts  of  good  temper,  and — " 
I  "AhT'  interrupted  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "I 
i  thought  bow  this  long  harangue  would  end ; 
:  namely,  in  the  introduction  of  your  favourite's 
I  name,  and  of  his  praises ;  but  they  are  not  new 
I  to  me ;  therefore,  excuse  my  staying  to  hear 
'  more."  So  saying,  she  left  the  room  with  a 
i  toss  of  the  head  iod  a  quick  step ;  not  con- 
I  scions,  perhaps,  how  much  she  herself  was  at 
:  that  moment  under  the  dominion  of  temper. 

Mr.  Efferton  smiled, hut  not  in  derision.    It 
{  was  not  for  Mrs.  Casdemain  that  he  had  ha- 
j  rangued,  but  for  the  silent  and  attentive  Emma, 
I  who  was  present,  and  in  whose  young  and 
j  conscious  heart  every  word  that  he  had  ut- 
tered had  made  a  due  and  salutary  impression. 
**  Sir,**  said  Emma,  coming  to  Mr.  Egerton, 
and  leaning  on  the  back  of  his  chair ;  **  pray, 
sir,  go  on  with  what  you  were  going  to  say 
about  Henry  ;  for  I  like  to  hear  him  praised 
for  bis  temper,  though  I  can't  help  thmking, 
sir,  that  grandmamma  does  not." 

^  Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  suppressing 
a  smile ;  ^*  and  what  makes  you  think  so  t" 

■«  0 !  her  look  and  her  manner,  and  I  think 
I  know  why  too;  I  think—" 

VQL.in. — ^4 


«*  What  dost  thou  think,  my  dear  child  V* 
said  Mr.  Egerton,  taking  her  hand. 

**  I  think,  sir,  that  she  looks  upon  such 
praise  as  a  reproach  to  me ;  for  you  know, 
sir,  I  am  not  half  so  good-tempered  as  Henry 
St.  Aubyn." 

*'  O  yes,  much  more  than  half,  my  dearest 
giri,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  "  but  1  believe 
vou  are  right  in  your  observation;  and  as 
Mrs.  Castlemain  is  hurt  at  the  praise  of  Henry, 
merely  out  of  her  affection  for  you,  you  ought 
to  love  her  the  better  for  being  so." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Emma ;  "  but  you 
know  her  love  to  me  need  not  make  her  un^ 
just  to  others ;  and  I  am  sure  Henry  deserves 
all  you  can  say  of  him." 

**  True,  very  true.  Well,  then  it  is  in  your 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  Mrs.  Castlemain's  affec-^ 
lionate  error,  as  you  think  it,  by  becoming  as 
tractable,  as  mild,  and  as  forbeiu^ing,  as  Henry 
himself." 

**  I  will,  sir,  indeed  I  will,"  said  Emma  ; 
and  Mr.  Egerton  saying  "  I  believe  thee,  dear 
child  !"  set  out  for  his  evening  walk.  But  to 
resolve  and  to  execute  are,  alas !  very  diflferent 
things ;  and  even  that  evening,  as  well  as  the 
next  day,  exhibited  proofs  of  jBmma*s  love  of 
excellence  being  stronger  than  her  power  of 
imitating  it. 

That  very  evening  Mrs.  Castlemain  invited 
Emma  to  walk  with  her  to  the  town  of  Kes- 
wick ;  and  when  there,  business  led  the  former 
to  the  shop  of  a  milliner.  In  the  shop,  unfor- 
tunately for  Emma,  was  that  weak,  vain,  in- 
considerate woman,  the  mother  of  St.  Aubyn ; 
and  on  the  counter,  as  unfortunately,  lay  a 
straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  pale-blue  ribands. 
Emma's  eyes  were  soon  attracted  to  the  bon- 
net; which  the  shopwoman  perceiving,  she 
instantly  begged  the  young  lady  would  put  it 
on,  assuring  her  it  was  the  last  new  fashion, 
and  amazingly  becoming.  To  resist  this  en* 
treaty  was  impossible.  Emma's  own  bonnet, 
though  nearly  new,  became  immediately  of  no 
value  in  her  eyes,  especially  as  the  milliner 
and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  declared,  when  Emma 
put  on  the  new  one,  that  there  never  was  any 
thing  so  becoming,  and  that  it  seemed  made 
on  purpose  for  her. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  was  silent,  her  look  grave 
and  unapproving ;  but  Emma  had  a  quarterly 
allowance,  and  enough  remaining  of  it  to  pay 
for  the  bonnet  at  least.  Ay ;  but  she  did  not 
want  it,  and  she  knew  that  Mr.  Egerton  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain  would  both  disapprove  her 
incurring  so  unnecessary  an  expense.  Yet 
the  bonnet  was  so  pretty  and  so  becoming,  and 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  aa vised  her  so  earnestly  to 
buy  it,  that  Emma  had  faintly  articulated 
"  Well,  I  think  I  must  have  it,"  when  .Mrs, 
Castlemain,  who  recollected  that  Mr.  Egerton 
had  said  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  the 
practice  of  self-denial  In  Emma  should  be 
passed  over,  gravely  observed, 

**You  must  please  yourself ,  Miss  Castle- 
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main,  as  I  have  made  you  in  a  measure  inde- 
pendent of  me  in  your  expenses;  but  I  must 
say,  that  if  you  are  so  extravagant  as  to  pur- 
chase, for  the  indulgence  of  a  whim,  a  hat 
which  you  do  not  want,  I  shall  be  very  seri- 
ously displeased/' 

Emma  s  proud  spirit  revolted  at  this  threat, 
uttered  before  so  many  witnesses ;  and  saying 
within  herself,  "  What  signifies  my  indepen- 
dence if  I  am  not  allowed  to  use  it  r'  she  had 
half  resolved  to  disobey  her  grandmother,  when 
her  resolution  was  completely  confirmed  by 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn^s  indiscreetly  and  imperti- 
nently observing, 

'*  Dear  girl !  it  does  not  signify  how  much 
she  spends !  but  do,  dear  madam,  buy  it  for 
her !  she  looks  so  beautiful  in  it !  —  1  assure 
you.  Miss  Castlemain,  my  son  Henry  says 
nothing  becomes  you  so  much  as  pale^lue" 

This  was  deeisive ;  and  afVer  a  short  struggle 
between  duty  and  inclination,  Emma  threw 
down  the  money  for  the  hat  on  the  counter, 
and  desired  it  might  be  put  into  the  carriage, 
which  jiow  came  to  the  door,  as  they  were  to 
walk  only  one  way. 

The  drive  home  was  gloomy  and  uncomfort- 
able. Mrs.  Castlemain  was  too  greatly  irrita- 
ted to  speak ;  and  Emma,  to  the  painful  con- 
sciousness of  having  indulged  a  refractory 
temper,  and  displeased  and  disobeyed  her 
grandmother,  added  that  of  having  unnecessa- 
rily expended  nearly  the  last  farthing  of  her 
allowance,forgetting  that  it  wanted  some  wrecks 
to  the  quarter-day. 

Mr.  Egerton,  who  met  them  on  their  return, 
soon  discovered  that  something  unpleasant  had 
happened,  and  he  sighed  as  he  observed  that 
the  ingenuous  vivacity  which  had  sparkled  in 
Emma^s  eyes  when  she  set  out  on  her  walk, 
from  having  formed  a  virtuous  resolution,  with 
the  full  intention  of  keeping  it,  was  replaced 
by  a  sullen  downcast  look,  indicative  of  self- 
upbraiding,  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
failed  in  some  necessary  duty. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  was  silent,  and  spoke  and 
answered  in  monosyllables;  but  as  soon  as 
Emma,  tired  and  dejected,  had  retired  to  bed 
without  her  supper,  she  told  her  tale  of  griev- 
ances to  Mr.  Egerton,  who,  though  much  mor- 
tified at  hearing  of  the  weakness  of  his  pupil, 
hoped  that  the  inconveniences  to  which  the 
want  of  money  would  expose  her,  would  at 
once  punish  and  amend  the  fault  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty ;  and  after  volunteering  a  pro- 
mise  to  Mrs.  Castlemain  that  he  would  neither 
give  nor  lend  Emma  any  money,  however  she 
might  require  it,  and  receiving  a  similar  pro- 
mise from  her  in  return,  he  could  not  help 
hinting  to  Mrs.  Castlemain  that  this  was  a 
fresh*  proof  of  the  importance  of  a  good  and 
yielding  temper;  and  he  obliged  her  to  own 
that,  under  similar  circumstances,  Henry  St. 
Aubyn  would  not  have  gratified  his  own  incli- 
nations at  the  expense  of  a  frown  or  a  pang  to 
bis  mother. 


^  But,"  added  he,  *^  depend  on  it,  niy  dear 
madam,  that  our  joint  and  incessant  care  will 
at  length  succeed  in  abating,  if  we  cannot  en- 
tirely remove  this  only  fault  in  the  object  of 
our  solicitude,  and  one  entirely  owing  to  the 
pernicious  effect  of  early  and  erroneous  habits.** 

The  next  day,  to  the  joy  of  Emma,  was  a 
day  of  splendid  sunshine;  so  much  so,  that 
there  seemed  no  likelihood  any  rain  would 
fall  during  the  day ;  and  as  this  was  the  case, 
she  looked  forward  with  all  the  delight  of  her 
age  to  a  party  of  pleasure,  in  a  beautiful  vale 
aboy  t  two  miles  distant  firom  Mrs.  Castlemain^s 
house,  which  was  to  take  place  if  the  weather 
promised  to  be  fine  and  settled.  This  party 
was  to  consist  of  Mr.  Harerave,  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn, her  son,  some  younsr  ladies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  Mr.  Egerton, 
and  Emma.  It  was  in  order  to  look  well  on 
this  occasion  that  Emma  was  so  eager  to  have 
the  new  hat,  and  when  told  that  she  oiight 
prepare  for  this  promised  expedition,  as  the 
weather  would  certainly  be  good,  the  pleasare 
she  felt  on  putting  on  this  dearly  purchased 
ornament,  almost  deadened  her  regret  for 
having  disobeyed  and  displeased  Mrs.  Castle- 
main. 

The  place  of  their  destination  was  Wa- 
tenlath,  or  the  valley  on  the  top  of  rocks ;  a 
scene  as  beautiful  and  sequestered  as  the 
warmest  fancy  can  conceive,  and  beyond  the 

fower  of  the  most  finished  pencil  to  describe, 
t  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Egerton,  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, and  Emma,  should  walk  thither,  and 
meet  the  rest  of  the  party  there,  they  having 
resolved  to  go  on  horseback,  as  to  them  the 
vale  was  well  known ;  but  Mr.  Egerton  and 
Emma  had  never  seen  Watenlath,  and  its  pecu- 
liar beauty  could  best  be  felt  if  approached  on 
foot,  and  by  means  of  one  particular  pathway. 

The  partj^  were  to  dine  in  the  valley,  and  a 
pony  well-laden  with  provisions  was  to  follow 
at  a  certain  hour. 

The  party  from  the  White  Cottage  were  to 
eo  in  the  carriage  as  far  as  Keswick ;  and  at 
length  nine  o'clock,  the  time  for  setting  oflf, 
being  arrived,  Emma,  dressed  to  the  very 
utmost  of  her  wishes,  joined  Mrs.  Castlemain 
and  Mr.  Egerton,  on  the  lawn. 

»*So  —  you  have  gotten  a  new  bonnet,  I 
see  !•'  observed  the  latter;  "but  I  don't  think 
you  look  so  well  in  it  as  you  did  in  your  old 
one.  Not  that  the  hat  is  not  a  pretty  hat,  and 
the  colour  of  the  riband  becoming  to  you ;  but 
you  don't  look  so  happy  as  usual,  and  your 
countenance  has  not  that  open  vivacity  which 
I  saw  on  it  when  you  set  off  on  your  walk 

Jesterday.  Believe  me,  my  dear  girl,"  added 
Ir.  Egerton,  taking  the  hand  of  the  conscious 
and  blushing  Emma,  "  the  best  ornament  to  a 
young  woman  is  a  mind  at  peace  with  iteelf, 
and  a  brow  unruffled  by  a  frown." 

This  remark,  though  well-meant,  was  per- 
haps ill-timed.  It  convinced  her  that  Mrs 
Casdemain  had  told  tales ;  and  the  resentment 
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of  the  preceding  evening,  which  had  nearly 
subsided,  was  again  call^  forth. 

Within  a  mile  of  Keswick,  one  of  the  wheels 
came  off,  and  obli^  them  to  alight ;  when  on 
the  road,  which  in  places  was  exceedingly 
heavy  and  dirty,  (and  against  which  Emma's 
feet  were  fortified  by  a  pair  of  thick  shoes 
which  fastened  high  on  the  instep,  and  were 
buckled  on  one  side  by  a  pair  of  small  but  sub- 
stantial siWer  buckles,  which  had  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Castlemain's  grandfather,)  the  interest  of 
the  party  was  excited,  and  their  course  arrest- 
ed, by  the  sight  of  a  woman  fainting  by  the 
aide  of  a  hedge,  whom  a  child,  seemingly  of 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  was  vainly  attempting 
to  recover.  But  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  more 
successful  in  her  efforts ;  and  when  the  poor 
creature,  whose  tattered  garments  bespoke  her 
extreme  poverty,  recovered  her  senses,  she  said 
that  she  was  a  soldier^s  widow,  and  was  tra- 
velling with  her  child  to  her  parish,  which  was 
in  Carlisle;  but  that,  being  worn  down  with 
sorrow,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  she  had  lain  down, 
as  she  thought,  to  die  on  the  road. 

The  woman's  countenance  bore  a  strong  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  her  narration ; — and  her 
auditors  listened  to  it  with  the  sincerest  com- 
passion. But  to  pity  her  distresses  was  not 
sufficient;  they  resolved  to  alleviate  them; 
and  having  procured  refreshments  both  for  her 
and  her  child  from  a  neighbouring  cottage, 
they  resolved  to  walk  on  briskly  to  Keswick, 
and  hire  a  man  and  cart  to  convey  her  to  Pen- 
rith, where  she  was  to  stay  a  night  or  two  to 
recruit  her  exhausted  strength.  Longer  time 
she  said  she  could  not  spare,  as  she  had  a  mo- 
ther on  her  death-bed,  whom  she  wished,  if 
possible,  to  see  onc«  more.  When  she  was 
quite  recovered,  and  was  seated  comfortably  at 
the  cottage-door,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
caitv  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton  took 
out  their  purses ;  and  both  not  only  relieved 
her  present  wants,  but  gave  her  money  suffi- 
cient, as  they  hoped,  to  procure  her  a  convey- 
ance as  far  as  Carlisle. 

Now  theii  the  moment  was  arrived  to  fill 
the  generous  heart  of  Emma  with  sorrow,  for 
the  needless  extravagance  of  the  preceding 
evening,  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  amply  re- 
venged. For  the  first  time  in  her  life  since 
she  had  money  to  bestow,  she  had  it  not  in 
her  power  to  add  her  mite  to  the  bounty  of  her 
friend  and  her  relation ;  who,  as  soon  as  thev 
had  given  the  poor  woman  what  they  intend- 
ed, walked  forward  to  escape  from  her  thanks, 
and  hasten  the  intended  conveyance  for  her ; 
while  Emma,  sad,  mortified,  and  irresolute, 
linttered  behind,  reading,  as  she  fancied,  in  the 
sufferer^s  looks,  an  expression  of  wonder  that 
she  gave  her  nothing,  and  also  of  expectation 
and  supplication. 

**I  have  no  money  in  my  pocket,*'  said 
Emma,  mournfully;  **but  I  will  borrow 
some;*'  and  having  overtaken  Mr.  Ej^erton, 
who  was  behind  Mrs.  Castlemain,  she  begged 


him  in  a  faltering  voice,  to  lend  her  five  shil- 
lings. 

"  I  have  no  silver,  my  dear,"  cried  he;  **  ask 
Mrs.  Castlemain."  But  the  latter  angrily 
turned  round  and  said  she  would  not  lend  her 
money,  as  she  did  not  deserve  it;  adding, 
*^  this  is  a  proper  punishment  for  your  obstinate 
folly  and  extravagance  in  buying  what  you  did 
not  want  last  night." 

This  was  only  too  true ;  and  angrv,  sorry, 
abashed  yet  irritated,  Emma  ran  back  to  the 
cottage,  and  soon,  to  her  great  satisfaction, 
lost  sight  of  her  monitors.  Immediately  she 
stooped  down,  took  out  her  old-fashioned  silver 
buckles,  drew  the  twist  out  which  confined  her 
gloves  over  her  dimpled  elbows,  endeavoured 
as  well  as  she  could  to  re-fasten  her  shoes  by 
tveinff  them;  and  then,  as  much  impelled,! 
fear,  by  spite  as  by  generosity,  she  entered  the 
cottage,  and  telling  the  woman  that  she  could 
not  give  her  money,  but  that  those  buckles 
were  silver,  and  would  sell  for  some,  she 
waited  neither  for  an  acceptance  nor  a  denial 
of  her  gif^ ;  but,  almost  afraid  to  reflect  on  what 
she  had  done,  she  ran  violently  forward  to 
overtake  Mr.  Egeiton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
not  liking,  however,  to  show  her  tied  shoes  in 
the  town  of  Keswick,  she  called  out  to  tell 
them  they  would  find  her  on  the  lake,  and 
turned  off  to  hasten  to  the  boat  in  waiting  to 
convey  them  to  the  spot  whence  they  were  to 
ascend  the  mountain ;  which  having  entered, 
she  sat  silently,  sorrowfully,  and  even  fear- 
fully ;  for  she  dreaded  the  discovery  of  what 
she  had  done,  and  began  to  wish  that  she  had 
had  more  ^elf-government. 

At  length,  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, with  the  expression  of  satisfied  benevo- 
lence on  their  countenances,  arrived  at  the 
boat,  having  procured  the  promised  cart  for 
the  poor  soldier's  widow.  But  the  joy  of 
both  of  them  was  soon  damped  by  observincr 
the  clouded  countenance  of  Emma,  who  could 
with  some  difficulty  contrive  to  hide  her  feet 
under  the  bench  on  which  she  was  seated. 

At  length  they  landed  near  the  foot  of  the 
Lodore  waterfall,  and  began  their  laborious 
walk ;  when  to  Mr.  Egerton's  surprise,  he  not 
only  found  that  Emma,  so  remarkable  for  the 
agility  with  which  she  used  to  climb  moun- 
tains, could  now  with  difficulty  keep  up  with 
her  companions,  and  evidently  walked  up 
with  uncomfortable  effort ;  but  that  ever  and 
anon  she  was  stooping  down  to  adjust  her 
shoes. 

**  This  is  very  strange,"  thought  he,  turn- 
ing round  and  offering  her  his  assistance, 
(while  Mrs.  Castlemain,  whom  nothing  im- 
peded in  her  progress,  was  nearly  out  of 
sight;)  but  Emma  in  so  pettish  and  peremp- 
tory a  manner  rejectod  his  assistance,  and 
turned  her  back  while  she  stooped,  that  a  sus- 
picion of  the  truth  darted  across  his  mind ; 
and  when  she  again  turned  round,  he  saw 
that  his  suspicions  were  just    He  said  no- 
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thin^,boweyer,buteontented  himself  with  ob- 
serving Emma^  as  first  one  string  broke  and 
then  another,  till  at  last  they  were  too  moch 
broken  to  be  used  again ;  and  poor  Emma,  al- 
most crying  with  vexation,  was  forced  to  j>ro- 
ceed  with  the  straps  of  her  shoes  hanging 
loose,  and  threatening  to  throw  her  down 
every  momenu  To  add  to  her  distress,  the 
road  was  wet  and  full  of  bogs ;  and  at  last 
both  her  shoes  stuck  completely  fast  in  the 
mud,  and  unable  to  help  herself,  she  was  pre- 
cipitated forward  on  her  knees, — when  a  new 
calamity  befell  her ;  for  before  she  could  put 
her  hand  to  her  head  to  prevent  it,  the  new 
hat  was  blown  off  by  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind,  and  the  blue  ribands  disfigured  with 
mud! 

In  spite  of  his  love  for  Emma,  his  compas- 
sionate vexation  at  her  distress,  and  his  self- 
command, — when  Mr.  Egerton  saw  this  last 
accident,  and  beheld  the  hat,  the  cause  of  all 
the  mischief,  on  the  ground,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  a  violent  fit  of  laughter ;  which  so 
irritated  the  poor  prostrate  Emma,  that,  as  he 
stooped  to  raise  her  from  the  ground,  she  at- 
tempted to  strike  him. 

Mr.  Egerton,  shocked,  but  instantly  recover- 
ing himself,  said  with  great  calmness,  **  I 
shall  address  you,  my  dear,  in  the  words  of  a 
celebrated  Greek  general  on  a  similar  provo- 
cation ;  I  shall  say  to  you,  *  Strike,  if  you 
please ;  but  hear  me !'  " 

^*  No,  no,*'  exclaimed  the  sobbing  and  now 
subdued  Emma ;  *'  hear  me,  hear  me !  I  beg 
and  entreat  your  pardon.  O  do,  do,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, forgive  me!  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself." 

**I  do  forgive  you,  my  dear,  and  will  not 
say  what  I  meant  to  say,  and  I  scarcely  re- 
gret what  has  passed  ;  because  I  am  sure  that 
to  a  mind  ingenuous  and  generous  as  yours  is, 
it  will  afford  an  indelible  lesson,  and  one  for 
which  you  will  be  the  better  as  long  as  you 
live ;  besides,  I  am  well  convinced  that  your 
own  reproaches  are  more  severe,  and  will  be 
of  more  benefit,  than  any  I  should  have  the 
heart  to  address  to  you." 

**  You  are  too,  too  good,"  replied  Emma, 
almost  convulsed  with  sobs,  and  leaning  her 
head  against  bis  arm. 

"  But  recover  yourself,  my  child,"  said  Mr. 
Egerton,  "and  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for 
you,  for  you  are  in  a  terrible  condition — shoes, 
stockings,  petticoats,  hat  covered  with  mud  !" 

**  Well,  I  must  bear  it  patiently,"  said 
Emma  meekly,  "for  I  deserve  it  all." 

"  Good  girl !"  said  Mr.  Egerton  affectionate- 
ly ;  and  Emma  was  able  to  look  up  once  more. 
*'  But,  my  dear  girl,"  added  Mr.  Egerton,  *•  let 
me  put  you  on  your  guard.  You  know  Mr. 
Hargrave,  and  you  know  that  to  tease  and  to 
torment  is  one  of  the  great  delights  of  his  life ; 
and  that  I  always  hold  him  up  as  constantly 
as  an  example  to  deter,  as  I  do  his  nephew  as 
an  example  to  invite.    Then  you  will  readily 


believe  that  he  will  make  a  number  of  provok- 
ing and  teasing  observations  on  yonr  draggled 
appearance ;  but  *  forewarned,  foreanned  y  and 
as  yon  owe  some  reparation  for  the  psin  yoor 
conduct  has  occasioned  me,  make  it,  bj  bear- 
ing with  temper  and  calmness  the  aneers  and 
sarcasms  of  Mr.  Hargrave.*' 

"  1  will  try  to  obey  you,  sir,"  replied  Emma; 
"  but  indeed  I  have  lost  all  confidence  in  my- 
self." Then  leaning  on  the  now  welcome 
arm  of  Mr.  Egerton,  Emma  slowly  and  with 
difficulty  renewed  her  walk ;  but  thoogh  dirty 
and  fatigued  from  being  scarcely  able  to  lift 
her  feet  from  the  slippery  and  tenacious  groond, 
her  mind  w^as  considerably  lightened,  and  she 
even  began  to  observe  the  beauty  of  the  licfaly* 
wooded  rocks,  and  the  flowery  and  velvet  car- 
pet, which,  the  further  they  advanced,  still 
more  and  more  kept  spreading  under  their 
feet ;  while  the  sound  of  the  cataract  of  Lodora, 
lately  so  distinctly  heard,  grew  even  moment 
fainter  and  fiiinter,  and  the  lake  of  Keswiek 
became  diminished  to  the  eye.  Yet  ao  gradual 
had  been  the  ascent  that  they  had  acaiceij 
perceived  it,  and  now  could  only  ascertain  its 
length  and  height  by  the  effect  exhibited  to 
the  sight.  They  now  began  to  approach  the 
expected  valley,  and  beheld  with  wonder  that 
they  were  still,  though  on  the  top  of  moun- 
tains, surrounded  by  mountains  and  rocks,  and 
were  eagerly  gazing  around  them,  when  some 
of  the  party  whom  they  expected  to  join  ap- 
peared in  sight  coming  to  meet  them. 

"  Now,  Emma,  now  your  hour  of  trial  be- 

S'ns;  and  I  see  by  the  sneer  flickering  on  Mr. 
arorave's  upper  lip,  and  the  expression  of 
his  fierce  projecting  eye,  that  I  was  right  in 
my  forebodings,"  said  Mr.  Egerton. 

Mrs.  Ca&tlemain  at  this  moment  was  expa- 
tiating to  Mr.  Hargrave  on  the  great  progress 
which  Emma  had  made  in  the  study  of  I^tin, 
and  even  of  Greek,  as  Mr.  Egerton  had  readily 
acceded  to  her  wish  of  learning  those  lan- 
guages, because  he  wisely  considered  that  it 
was  the  ostentatious  display  of  learning  in  a 
woman,  and  not  the  learning  itself,  that  was 
to  be  objected  to ;  and  telling  Emma  that  all 
he  required  of  her  was  a  promise  never  to  quote 
a  Latin  saying,  or  talk  of  Greek  quantities,  he 
tried  to  make  her  as  good  a  classical  scholar 
as  he  did  St.  Aobyn.  And  at  this  moment, 
as  I  before  stated,  this  unlucky  moment,  Mrs. 
Castlemain  was  reporting  her  progress  to  the 
cynical  Mr.  Hargrave,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
poor  Emma  with  the  straps  of  her  shoes  hang- 
ing down,  a  draggled  frock,  and  dirty  stock- 
ings, observed,  as  many  men,  ay  and  many 
women  too,  would  have  observed  on  a  similar 
occasion — **  Yes,  madam,  I  don't  doubt  but 
that  her  progress  has  been  considerable ;  for, 
see,  she  looks  very  like  a  learned  lady  indeed  ! 
There 's  a  smart  figure  for  you !  Pray  admire 
her!" 

On  hearing  this,  the  eyes  of  all  the  company 
were  turned  on  Emma ;  and  Henry  St.  Aubyn 
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kindly  ran  forward  to  inquire  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

^*'  Bless  me !  Where  are  your  huckles, 
EmmaV*  asked  Mrs.  Castlemain,  half  sus- 
pecting the  true  state  of  the  case ;  and  Emma 
could  not  answer  her. 

**  O !"  said  Mr.  Hargrave,  **  I  suppose  she 
forgot  to  put  them  on ;  geniuses  cannot  attend 
to  such  trifles,  you  know  !" 

'*  You  don't  answer  my  question,  Emma,'* 
resumed  Mrs.  Castlemain;  '^Was  Mr.  Mar- 
grave's conjecture  right  1" 

'^  No,  madam,"  answered  Emma,  sobbing 
as  she  did  so ;  while  Mr.  Egerton  preserved  a 
grave  silence. 

**  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  don't  dis- 
tress the  fair  classic,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Har- 
grave ;  ^^  but  let  us  return  to  the  valley,  or  we 
shall  not  see  all  its  beauties  before  dinner;" 
and  she,  suspecting  she  had  nothing  to  hear 
that  would  give  her  pleasure,  consented  to  his 
proposal;  while  Emma,  having  begged  her 
young  companions  to  walk  on  without  her, 
remained  behind  with  Henry  St.  Aubyn,  who 
declared  he  would  not  leave  her;  and  Mr. 
Egerton,  who  was  better  pleased  to  gaze  on 
the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  scene  alone, 
than  surrounded  by  loquacious  companions, 
walked  slowly  on  before  Emma  and  Henry, 
yet  was  not  so  far  before  them  but  that  he 
heard  their  conversation. 

^  Now  do  tell  me,  dear  Emma,"  said  Henry, 
^  why  you  have  neither  riband  nor  buckles  m 
your  shoes ; — ^you  who  are  generally  so  neat 
in  your  dress ! ' 

*•  Why  then,  I  must  tell  you,"  replied  Em- 
ma, **  that  as  I  had  no  money  to  give,  I  gave 
my  buckles  to  a  poor  distressed  woman  whom 
I  saw  on  the  road." 

This  explanation,  so  flattering  to  the  gene- 
rous pity  of  Emma,  if  not  to  her  judgment, 
alarmed  Mr.  E^rton  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
pupil ;  and  he  listened  anxiously  for  what  was 
to  follow. 

*'  Dear,  generous  girl !"  cried  Henry ;  "  so 
this  was  the  truth ;  and  yet  you  bore  my  un- 
cle's taunts  in  silence!  But  I  will  go  and 
tell  him." 

"  No,  no,  Henry,"  returned  Emma,  detain- 
ing him ;  **  for,  if  you  knew  a//,  1  doubt  you 
would  blame  rather  than  praise  me." 

Here  Mr.  Egerton  breathed  freely  again. 

''  Indeed !  Well,  what  is  this  dreadful  ail?'* 

**  Why,  you  must  know,  Henry,  that  I  yes- 
terday spent  my  last  shilling  most  foolishly 
and  unnecessarily ;  therefore,  to  the  joy  I  be- 
lieve of  my  mother  and  Mr.  Egerton,  I  was 
punished  by  having  no  money  to  give  the  poor 
woman." 

**  Well,  but  you  gave  her  your  buckles,  you 
know." 

•*  True ;  but  I  tried  to  borrow  some  money 
first,  and  was  refused ;  therefore  as  much  out 
of  spite  as  charity  I  gave  her  my  buckles; 
and  DOW  what  do  you  Slink  of  me  f " 


Here  Mr.  Egerton  almost  bounded  forward 
with  joy. 

"Think  of  you!"  replied  Henry;  "why, 
even  more  highly  than  before,  for  so  nobly  dis- 
claiming the  praise  that  Was  not  due  to  you." 
•  "  You  are  right,  quite  right,  my  dear  boy," 
said  Mr.  Egerton  turning  round ;  "  ingenous- 
ness  like  this  is  a  much  rarer  quality  that  that 
of  a  disposition  to  relieve  distress.  I  have 
overheard  all  that  passed,  and  I  own,  Emma, 
I  am  again  proud  of  my  pupil.  But  be  not 
elated  by  this  well-earned  praise ;  remember, 
you  have  still  a  terrible  defect  to  conquer— a 
defect  of  temper ;  and  that  on  the  excellence 
or  badness  of  temper  chiefly  depends  not  only 
one's  own  but  the  happiness  of  others.  But 
come,  let  us  forget  everything  now,  except 
the  beauties  that  surround  us." 

But  Emma  pointed  sorrowfully  to  her  shoes, 
and  declared  she  must  sit  down  on  a  piece  of 
rock  near  them ;  while  Mr.  Egerton,  producing 
a  piece  of  strong  cord  from  his  pocket,  (which 
from  principle  he  had  not  produced  before,) 
contrived,  though  rather  av^waidly,  to  fasten 
Elmma's  straps  over  her  feet,  and  enable  her 
to  walk  with  less  eflbrt. 

While  thus  employed,  neither  of  them  was 
conscious  of  the  disappearance  of  St.  Aubyn ; 
but  when  they  looked  up  again  he  was  out  of 
sight. 

"  This  is  very  strange !"  said  Mr.  Egerton. 

"This  is  very  strange!" echoed  Emma. 

But  the  next  moment  a  suspicion  of  the 
cause  of  St.  Aubyn's  absence  came  across  the 
mind  of  both,  though  neither  of  them  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  other. 

Emma  was  now  sufficiently  rested  to  pro- 
ceed as  fast  as  her  admiration  would  let  her, 
while  Mr.  Egerton  pointed  out  to  her  the  pic- 
turesque beauties  which  met  her  eye  as  she 
advanced.  They  now  found  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  a  clear  and  rapid  river  called  the 
Lodore,  whose  waters  fall  into  the  cascade 
known  by  that  name,  which  forms  one  of  the 
great  features  on  the  shores  of  Keswick  Lake. 
The  green  and  velvet  banks  of  this  river  were 
bounded  on  either  side,  and  at  no  considerable 
distance,  by  bare,  by  wooded,  and  nearly  per- 
pendicular rocks,  of  which,  as  Gilpin  ob- 
serves, the  particularity  consists  in  their  being 
nearly  as  much  asunder  at  the  bottom  as  at  the 
top.  It  was  then  the  hay  season,  and  the  un- 
rivalled verdure  of  the  scene  was  beautifully 
contrasted  with  the  golden  hayeocks  that  were 
reared  almost  profusely  around ;  while  in 
places  the  dark  green  alder,  and  the  mountain 
ash  then  decorated  with  its  brightest  berries, 
met  across  the  stream,  and  united  their  well- 
assorted  branches.  At  some  distance  a  small 
lake  was  discoverable,  on  whose  shores  were 
scattered  a  few  white  cottages. 

Near  the  lake,  and  on  the  point  of  entering 
a  boat,  Mr.  Egerton  and  Emma  now  disco- 
vered their  whole  party,  and  amongst  them 
Mre.  St.  Aubyn,    who    was   endeavouring. 
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though  eTidently  she  was  angrily  repulsed 
b^  her  brother,  to  assist  him  in  getting  ready 
his  fishing-tackle,  as  the  lake  contained  ex- 
cellent trout. 

On  not  seeing  St.  Aubyn  with  the  com- 
panions with  whom  he  had  left  him,  Mr.  Har-' 
grave  angrily  desired  to  know  what  was  be- 
come of  his  nephew,  that  be  was  not  there  to 
assist  him  with  his  fishing-tackle,  which  was 
entangled. 

Mr.  Egerton  coldly  replied,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  St.  Aubyn;  —  but  that  he 
doubted  not,  when  he  returned,  he  would  be 
able  to  account  for  his  absence  in  a  satisfac- 
tofj  manner. 

r  ^  Oh,  that  I  am  sure  he  will,'*  said  Mrs. 
St.  ^byn;  then  seeing  a  frown  gather  on 
her  tyrant  brother's,  brow,  she  exclaimed,  glad 
to  tarn  the  conversation,  **  Dear  me,  what  a 
pity !  Why,  the  ribands  on  thie  beautiful  hat 
of  Miss  Castlemain  are  covered  with  dirt! 
Still,  young  ladies,  pray  look,  is  it  not  ver^ 
becoming  t  She  would  not  have  bought  it  if 
I  had  not  persuaded  her,  and  told  her  that  I 
had  heard  it  observed  how  becoming  blue  was 
to  her." 

*^So,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn!"  said  Mr.  Hargrave 
with  a  provoking  sneer ;  '*  you  are  not  con- 
tent with  being  a  coxcomb  yourself,  but 
you  must  endeavour  to  make  one  of  a  mere 
child !" 

**  Dear  me,  brother,  you  are  so ,"  but 

her  declaration  of  what  he  was,  was  stopped 
on  her  lips  by  a  frown  so  terrible^  that  the 
poor  woman  almost  trembled  with  apprehen- 
sion; while  Mr.  Egerton  was  not  sorry  to 
find  that  Emma's  obstinate  extravagance  was 
occasioned  as  much  by  the  folly  of  another  as 
by  her  own.  But  still  St.  Aubyn  came  not; 
and  his  uncle  was  so  discontented  at  his  ab- 
sence, that  nothing  pleased  him ;  nobody 
could  steer  a  boat  so  well  as  Henry,  he  de- 
clared, as  he  was  not  there  to  steer  it;  for 
had  he  been  there,  his  excellence  would  not 
have  been  allowed ;  and  after  rowing  about 
the  lake  some  little  time,  stopping  occasion- 
ally to  let  Mr.  Hargrave  endeavour  to  angle, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  get  him  into  good  hu- 
mour, the  party  returnea  to  shore;  and  soon 
after,  his  cheek  crimsoned  with  heat  and  exer- 
cise, and  bearing  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  St. 
Aubyn  appeared. 

**  1  thought  so,"  cried  Emma,  running  for- 
ward with  artless  delight  to  meet  him,  and 
hanging  affectionately  on  his  arm,  while  he 
told  her  the  bundle  contained  clean  stockings, 
shoes,  petticoat,  and  frock  for  her. 

"So!"  cried  Mr.  Hargrave,  "it  was  well 
worth  while,  was  it  not  1  for  you  to  go  and 
heat  yourself  into  a  fever  in  order  to  make  a 
little  girl  clean,  who,  1  dare  say,  does  not  care 
whether  she  be  clean  or  dirty  I" 

"  But  1  do  care  very  much,  sir,"  said  Em- 
ma; "and  I  am  sure  I  am  so  obliged  to 
Henry " 


•  "  It  is  more  than  I  am,"  mattered  his  unele;  < 
"  but  I  am  always  to  be  last  served."  { 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure,  brother,"  obsenred  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn,  "  Henry  is  always  ready  to  wait . 
on  you ;  and  it  was  only  his  good  nature  Uiat| 
led  him  to         ,  for  I  am  sore  Henry  is  tbej 
sweetest  and  most  obliging  temper !"  ! 

"  That  he  is,"  exclaims  Mrs.  Castlemain, ; 
giving  Henry  her  hand;  "and  this  is  a  proof  ^ 
of  it."  And  80  said  all  the  young  ladies,  and '. 
Mr.  Egerton  too.  j 

This  praise  of  his  now  well-grown  nephew, ' 
and  for  a  quality  which  Mr.  Hargrave  was) 
conscious  that  he  did  not  himself  possess,  i 
either  in  reality  or  reputation,  was  more  than- 
he  could  bear,  as  he  had  already  begun  to  be; 
so  jealous  of  his  nephew's  virtues,  and  tbej 
general  love  which  ttiey  excited,  that  he  felt- 
a  sort  of  malevolent  consolation  in  the  know- , 
ledge  of  his  complete  dependence  on  him,  and 
on  his  will. 

"  Come,  let  us  have  no  more  of  your  flat- 
tery, if  you  please,"  he  angrily  exclaimed; 
"  the  boy  is  a  good  boy  enough,  but  no  such 
paragon  as  you  represent  him  to  be." 

St.  Aubyn,  more  gratified  by  the  praise  he 
had  received  than  wounded  by  his  uncle's  un- 
graciousness, now  attempted  to  turn  the  dis- 
course by  following  Emma,  who  was  going 
into  an  adjacent  cottage  to  change  her  dress ; 
and  producing  a  paper  he  said,  "  Here,  dear 
Emma,  here  is  some  blue  riband  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  dirty  one ; — pray  accept  it  as  a 
present  from  me.' — And  while  Emma  with  a 
sparkling  eye  and  dimpled  cheek  received 
this  new  proof  of  Henry's  kindness,  Mr.  Har- 
grave, who  had  overheard  him,  observed  with 
a  look  of  more  than  common  malice, 

"  I  am  glad,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  to  find  you  are 
rich  enough  to  make  preserUs,^^ 

"This  is  a  present,"  said  Mr.  Es[erton 
eagerly,  "  which  /  must  beg  leave  to  make  my 
young  pupil, — and  not  Mr.  St.  Aubyn ;  as  1 
know  that,  if  the  riband  be  my  gift,  it  will  re- 
call to  her  mind  some  events  of  this  day,  from 
the  recollection  of  which  I  trust  she  will  ne- 
ver cease  to  derive  improvement." 

"  I  daie  not  dispute  this  matter  with  you," 
replied  Henry  timidly,  "as  your  right  is  so 
much  beyond  mine;  but,  dear  sir,"  said  he  in 
a  whisper,  "do  tell  her  that  what  I  have  done 
was  meant  as  a  reward  for  her  ingenuous' 
ne.w." 

In  a  short  time  ader,  and  before  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  and  the  pleasant  tone  of  spirits 
which  it  inspired  had  begun  to  pall  upon  the 
feelings,  and  to  allow  any  sensation  of  hun- 
ger to  prevail  amongst  the  party,  Mr.  Har^ 
grave  proposed  having  dinner ;  and  as  he  was 
generally  conscious  of  being  the  richest  in- 
dividual in  company,  (an  advantage  of  which 
he  was  very  proud,)  his  proposals  were  usu- 
ally uttered  in  the  tone  of  commands. — Mrs. 
Castlemain,  indeed,  had  some  right  to  oppose 
his  will ;  but  she  was  on  this  occasion  willing 
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to  accede  to  it,  in  hopes  that  he  might  eat 
hirotelf  into  good  humour ;  dinner  therefore 
was  served  up  as  soon  as  ever  Mr.  Hargra?e 
expressed  his  wishes  on  the  subject. 

But  the  angry  particles  of  a  bad  temper, 
when  once  they  have  begun  to  effervesce,  do 
not  soon  subside  again.  Mr.  Hargrave  was 
still  dissatisfied;  the  meat-pie  was  too  salt, 
the  fruit*pie  too  sweet,  the  potted  char  wanted 
seasoning,  and  the  home-brewed  ale  wanted 
strength.  Every  word  from  his  poor  depend- 
ent sister  called  forth  from  him  an  expression 
of  insulting  contempt;  while  his  nephew, 
whom  he  could  not  even  pretend  to  despise, 
was  treated  by  him  with  sullen  disregard. 

*^  He  is  nothing  but  an  old  baby,*'  whisper- 
ed Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton. 

"True,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton;  "but  re- 
member that  all  this  disgusting  conduct  is  the 
effect  of  ttmper;  and  be  warned  by  his  exam- 
ple !" 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Hargrave  asked  Emma 
to  help  him  to  some  tart  which  stood  near  her; 
and  in  her  haste  to  comply  with  his  request, — 
a  haste  perhaps  occasioned  by  her  conscious- 
ness of  having  just  spoken  of  him  in  a  degrad- 
ing manner, — she  unfortunately  spilt  some  of 
the  Juice  on  the  table-cloth,  which  happened  to 
be  his ;  and  this  trifling  accident  irritated  him 
80  much  that  he  exclaimed, 

'*  Pshaw !  I  might  have  known  better  than 
to  hare  employed  you  to  help  me,  as  geniuses 
are  above  knowing  how  to  do  common 
things." 

Iienry  blushed  with  indignation  at  this 
coarse  speech,  and  Mr.  Egerton  looked  ready 
to  resent  it;  but  Emma  meekly  replied, 

**I  am  very  sorry  for  my  awkwardness,  sir, 
as  I  wish  to  do  every  thing  well.  I  am  cer- 
tainly a  bad  cacver,  but  I  will  try  to  become  a 
good  one." 

Mr.  Egerton  and  Henry  looked  at  each  other 
with  an  expression  of  mutual  satisfaction 
while  she  said  this;  and  Mrs.  Ca^tlemain, 
looking  proudly  around  her,  exclaimed, 

**  You  are  a  good  girl,  Emma,  for  you  can 
retnm  good  for  evil,  and  that  is  better  than 
beinjr  s  good  scholar,  as  you  certainly  are." 

**  But  is  she  a  good  workwoman  1  and  can 
she  make  a  pudding  or  a  pie  t"  cried  the  im- 
placable Mr.  HargraTe. 

•*  No,  sir  ;  but  1  can  learn — ^*' 

"Can  learn!  —  But  will  youl  would  you 
not  think  such  things  beneath  you  1" 

•'  I  am  sure,  sir,"  cried  Henry  eagerly, "  Miss 
Castlemain  has  too  much  good  sense  to  think 
it  beneath  her  to  be  useful." 

"  I  did  not  speak  to  you,  you  puppy,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Hargrave ;  "  What  says  Mi8»  Cas- 
tlemain herself  1" 

"  That  time  will  discorer  how  justly  Henry 
St.  Aubyn  answered  for  me."  And  Mr.  Har- 
grave, pleased  at  the  trimming  which,  as  he 
boasted  afterwards,  he  had  given  these  uncom- 
moo  folks,  was  tolerably  good-humoured  the 


rest  of  the  day.  Nor  was  this  change  lost  upon 
the  rest  of  the  party ;  for  it  had  an  agreeable 
effect  on  their  spirits.  So  paralyzing  is  the 
influence  that  one  splenetic,  sullen,  and  unami- 
able  person  in  company  has  on  that  company ! 

Mr.  Hargrave,  now  deigning  to  be  agr^ble, 
offered  Mrs.  Castlemain  his  arm,  and  even 
complimented  her  on  wearing  well ;  while  Mr. 
Egerton  offered  his  to  the  now  loquacious  and 
simpering  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who,  no  longer 
awed  by  the  dark  and  frowning  brow  of  her 
brother,  began  to  play  off*  all  the  artillery  of 
her  airs  and  graces  on  the  unconscious  Air. 
Egerton. 

Little  indeed  did  he  think  that  even  the 
vanity  of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  could  have  imagined 
his  affection  for  his  amiable  pupil  Heniy  was 
at  all  increased  by  admiration  oi  his  mother ;-« 
yet  such  was  this  weak  woman's  belief;-— 
and  while  with  the  common  care  and  attention 
of  a  gentleman  he  handed  her  over  broken 
pieces  of  rock,  or  little  rivulets  difficult  to 
cross,  which  ever  and  anon  obstructed  their 
path,  she  fancied  his  supporting  grasp  was 
one  of  overflowing  tenderness ;  and  if  he 
sighed,  she  sighed  audibly  in  return. 

**  What  a  countenance  that  young  man  has !" 
cried  Mr.  Egerton,  as  Henry  bounded  past,  and 
smiled  on  them  as  he  went. 

**  He  has  indeed,"  simpered  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn ; 
adding,  with  affected  and  hesitating  timidity, 
''  Do  you  see  any  likeness?  Some  people  say 
that " 

*'  A  likeness !  O  yes,  I  do  indeed,  madam," 
replied  Mr.  Egerton  in  a  faltering  voice,  '*  I 
do  indeed  see  his  likeness  to  one  very  dear  to 
me;"  —  for  he  concluded  she  alluded  to  her 
husband*s  cousin,  Clara  Ainslie,  whose  imagre 
was  always  present  to  his  mind,  and  whose 
name  he  thought  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  from  delicacy 
forbore  to  mention. 

**  Do  vou  not  see  the  likeness  yourself,  dear 
madam  f"  asked  he,  pressing  her  arm  gently 
as  ho  spoke. 

**  Why — yes,"  replied  the  lady,  •*  I  belieye  I 
do ;  but  I  must  be  a  had  judge  you  know        " 

"  You  are  too  modest,"  rejoined  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, again  pressing  her  arm  kindljr,  and  hoping 
she  would  gently  hint  some  praise  of  his  re- 
gretted love ;  but  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  only  pressed 
his  arm  in  return,  and  he  felt  the  action  to  be 
an  expression  of  her  sympathy  in  his  affliction 
and  sorrows ;  which  being  recalled  to  his  mind 
by  this  supposed  allusion  of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's, 
he  fell  into  a  melancholy  reyerie,  mistaken  by 
his  companion  for  a  tender  one,  with  her  for 
its  object.  But  at  length,  tired  of  his  long 
and  unnecessary  silence,  she  ventured  to  ex- 
press to  him  how  happy  she  esteemed  her  son 
in  having  found  in  him  such  a  friend  and  pre- 
ceptor, nay  even  n  father,  as  it  were. 

"  A  father !"  cried  Mr.  Egerton  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  suddenly  starting  from  his  reyerie ; 
'*you  say  well,  madam;  I  hope  I  shall  one 
day  or  other  prove  a  father  to  him  !" 
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**  Dear  me  !*'  said  Mrs.  Su  Auby  n,  affectedly 
disengaging  her  arm  from  Mr.  £gerton*8,  for 
she  thought  this  speech  amounted  to  little  less 
than  an  offer  of  his  hand.  But  Mr.  Egerton, 
wrapt  in  his  own  thoughts,  heard  not  her  ex- 
clamation, neither  was  he  conscious  of  the  de- 
licate scruple  which  unlocked  her  arm  from 
his,  nor  of  the  action  itself; — and  seeing  Emma 
before  him  evidently  waiting  for  his  approach, 
he  walked  hastily  forward ;  then  taking  her 
under  his  arm,  he  left  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  to  walk 
alone, — but  at  the  same  time  to  hope  also ;  as 
she  attributed  his  abrupt  departure  from  her 
to  the  fear  of  having  disclosed  too  much  of  his 
intentions  on  so  short  an  acquaintance;  and 
she  earnestly  wished  she  had  let  her  arm  re- 
main where  it  was.  But  she  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  regaining  the  station  which  she  had 
lost;  for  when  the  party,  who  all  walked 
home,  reached  the  town  of  Keswick,  they 
separated  and  went  to  their  respective  homes ; 
and  as  Mr.  Egerton  before  he  entered  Mrs. 
Castlemain's  carriage  which  met  them  at  Kes- 
wick, bowed  low  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  without 
looking  her  in  the  face,  the  tenderness  which 
she  had  thrown  into  her  last  look  was  wholly 
thrown  away ;  but  she  mused  for  hours  after 
on  her  prospect  of  becoming  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Egerton,  and  had  in  fancy  made  him  exchange 
his  greyish  unpowdered  locks  for  an  auburn 
Brutus. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Egerton,  wholly  unsuspi- 
cious of  his  power  and  of  the  dangerous  hopes 
which  his  words  and  attentions  had  excited, 
was,  together  with  Mrs.  Castlemain,  convers- 
ing with  Emma  on  the  errors  which  she  had 
committed  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and 
the  virtues  with  which  she  had  made  amends 
for  that  error;  while  Emma,  penitent  yet 
pleased,  and  smiling  through  her  tears,  pro- 
mised to  turn  the  events  of  that  day  to  profit 
the  most  unfailing. 

The  next  day  Henry,  being  obliged  to  go  to 
Penrith  on  businesa  for  his  uncle,  did  not  at- 
tend at  the  usual  hour  for  lessons ;  and  Mr. 
Ei^erton,  observing  that  Emma  was  very  ab- 
sent, desired  to  know  the  reason.  On  which 
she  confessed  that  she  thought  herself  pledged 
to  learn  those  branches  of  housewifery  which 
Mr.  Hargrrave  had  reproached  her  for  not 
knowing. 

"I  have  no  objection,"  said  Mr.  Egerton, 
smiling,  *^  to  your  close  initiation  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  kitchen  and  the  pantry,  pro- 
vided the  motives  for  learning  them  be  pood 
ones ;  ^  but  if  your  only  motive  bo  a  wish  to 
triumph  over  a  splenetic  old  man,  I  object  to 
it;  for  then  it  would  be  only  yuur  temper 
taking  its  revenge  on  Ai»." 

«« I  own,"  replied  Emma,  blushing,  **  that  I 
should  like  to  prove  to  him  that  the  fair  classic 
can  be  useful ;  but  I  do  assure  you  that  I  had 
a  painful  feeling  of  tkame  during  Mr.  Har- 
grave^s  coarse  speech,  from  the  consciousness 
how  little  I  knew  of  what  I  have  oflen  heard 


that  all  women  should  know;  therefore  for  my 
own  ssdte,  I  wish  to  learn  all  a  woman's  learn- 
ing." 

**  And  so  yon  shall,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton, 
**  as  it  is  for  your  own  gratification;  for  if  you . 
wished  for  it  on  any  other  account,  you  would 
be  terribly  disappointed.  Men,  and  women 
too,  scarcely,  if  ever,  part  with  certain  prejii-  ■ 
dices;  and  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  their j 
eyes,  if  they  once  find  out  that  you  hare  learn-  • 
ing  and  talents,  they  will  still  taunt  you  with ! 
the  reproach  of  being  a  slattern,  and  ignorant  j 
of  every  thing  which  it  is  necessary  and  be- , 
coming  for  women  to  learn.  And  yet,  though : 
in  trifles  like  these  prejudice  is  so  difficult  to  '■ 
be  eradicated,  we  sit  and  wonder  at  the  slow 
progress  we  make  in  eradicating  prejudices  of 
a  more  important  and  pernicious  tendency."    I 

'*  And  is  the  world  so  full  of  prejudice  thent"  i 
asked  Emma,  sorrowfully.  1 

*'  More  than  you  can  imagine,"  replied  Mr.  I 
Egerton ;  **  but  still  in  some  respecta  mercy 
and  justice  have  triumphed  over  it." 

Here  they  were  most  unexpectedly  and  pain- 
fully interrupted ;  and  Emma  felt,  in  its  full 
force,  how  true  it  is,  that  when  once  we  have 
committed  a  fault,  however  trifling,  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  what  ma^  be  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  that  single  error. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  ran  into  the  room,  an  open 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  exclaimed,  ^*  There, 
Miss  Castlemain !  see  the  effect  of  your  pre- 
posterous generosities !  There,  read  and  trem- 
ble." 

Emma  did  read,  and  did  tremble;  for  the 
letter  was  an  official  letter  from  Penrith,  stat-  ■ 
ing  that  a  poor  woman  had  offered  a  pair  of 
silver  buckles  for  sale  there,  on  the  inside  of 
which  was  engraved  the  name  of  Bellenden ; 
and  that,  on  being  asked  how  she  came  by 
them,  she  had  said  that  a  young  lady  who  had 
no  money  in  her  pocket  had  given  her  the 
buckles  out  of  her  shoes ;  and  that  this  story 
had  appeared  so  improbable,  that  the  silver- 
smith  concluded   she  had   either  taken  the 


buckles  from  the  young  lady's  person  by  vio- 
lence, or  had  stolen  them  in  some  other  way ; 
I  and  had  therefore  carried  the  woman  before  a 
j  magistrate;  who  having  on  inquiry  found  out 
j  that   Mrs.  Castlemain  of  the  White  Cottage 
had  hired  the  cart  in  which  she  came  to  Pen- 
rith, had  committed  her  till  further  information 
I  could  be  procured  from  Mrs.  Castlemain  her- 
j  self ;  and  she  was  requested  to  send  such  in- 
formation directly, 

I      It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe 

the  clamorous  grief  of  Emma  on  this  unex- 

j  pected  consequence  of  her  foolish  conduct;  or 

I  her  frantic  eagerness  to  set  off  immediately  to 

I  the  relief  of  the  poor  woman,  whom  she  had 

;  not  only  been  the  means  of  exposing  to  Uie 

disgrace  of  being  committed  as  a  felon,  but 

who  might  probably  be  prevented  by  the  delay 

from  reaching  Carlisle  tmie  enough  to  see  her 

mother  before  she  died.    But  Mrs.  Castlemain 
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Mr.  Egerton  were  just  as  eager  to  go  as 
la  herself  was ;  and  soon,  as  fast  as  four 
is  could  carry  them,  they  were  on  the 
to  Penrith.  In  the  meanwhile  the  story 
9  poor  woman's  commitment  and  its  cause 
told  to  Henry  St.  Aubyn  and  his  mother, 

had  accompanied  him  to  Penrith  that 
tng;  and  he,  filled  with  pity  for  the  pri- 
*,  and  grief  for  what  Emma  would  feel  on 
>ccasion,  ran  immediately  to  the  magis- 
who  was  then  sitting  in  court,  to  tell  all 
new  on  the  subject,  and  exculpate  the 

woman.  But  unfortunately  Mrs.  St. 
rn  went  with  him ;  and  while  Henry  was 
ig  his  story  to  the  magistrates,  she  was 
ng  the  same  at  the  door  of  the  hall  to  the 
d  that  was  collected ;  while,  pleased  to 
stened  to,  and  as  she  thought  admired, 
Iwelt  with  raptures  on  the  noble  genero- 
3f  Emma ;  describing  her  as  an  angel  not 
in  mind  but  person,  till  she  worked  up 
udience  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiastic 
ration  of  Emma,  and  of  pity  for  the  wo- 
who  had  been  so  unjustly  confined,  that 
huzzaed  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  and  declared 
would  huzza  Emma  as  soon  as  she  ar- 

-8.  St  Aubyn  was  so  deliorhted  at  this 
ige  paid  to  her  eloquence,  that  she  went 
iranguing,  flattering  herself  all  the  time 
she  should  be  exalted  by  it  in  the  opinion 
r.  Egerton,  and  that  he  would  feel  the 
est  gratitude  towards  her,  as  having  been 
leans  of  his  pupil's  receiving  so  public  a 
te  to  her  virtue ;  and  she  was  waving  her 
)  band  gracefully  in  the  air,  and  expatiat- 
n  the  duty  and  charm  of  charity  to  the 
when  the  party  from  the  White  Cottage 
ed  at  the  hall,  and  beheld  the  delighted 
St.  Aubyn. 

wonder  what  that  fool  is  about!''  said 
Sgerton  in  no  kind  tone  of  voice  ;  for  he 
taken  alarm  at  seeing  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
ting  the  attention  of  the  crowd  to  the  car- 
;  and  his  brow  assumed  a  frown  almost 
c,  when,  as  soon  as  he  lifted  out  the 
(ling  Emma,  the  crowd  greeted  her  with 

loud  huzzas;  while  the  self-fatisfied 
ST,  nods,  and  glistening  eyes  of  Mrs.  St. 
'n  explained  at  once  the  cause  and  the 

)  that  grinning  idiot!"  muttered  Mr. 
ton,  as  he  hurried  the  confused  Mrs. 
emain  and  the  weeping  Emma  through 
rowd  ;  while  the  latter,  seeing  instead  of 
ngelic  beauty  whom  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's 
iption  had  led  them  to  expect,  a  pale  girl 
blubbered  eyes  and  discoloured  cheelcs, 

not  help  muttering,  "Well,  I  see  no 
y  in  her,  howsomever." 
lut  handsome  is  that  handsome  does," 
>ne ;  and  ••  That  is  the  good  young  lady 
jave  her  buckles  to  the  poor  woman  out 
r  own  shoes,"  was  whispered  on  every 

while  poor  Emma  wanted  to  stop  and 


assure  them  that  she  did  not  deserve  the  good 
character  they  eave  her. 

"  My  dear  ^rl,"  said  Mrtid^rton,  "  you 
must  bear  in  silence  this  new  oHbevere  pun- 
ishment to  an  ingenuous  mind  like  yours,  that 
of  being  praised  undeservedly." 

Henry  St.  Aubyn  had  but  just  finished  his 
story  when  the  party  arrived  in  the  court, 
where  Emma  was  again  received  as  an  object 
of  curiosity  and  admiration ;  but  she  had  not 
lon^  to  undergo  the  pain  of  interrogatories  and 
praises.  The  poor  woman  was  soon  discharg- 
ed, and  she  was  made  ample  amends  for  the 
disgrace,  delay,  and  terror  she  had  undergone, 
by  a  promise  from  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  send 
her  in  a  light  open  chaise  to  the  end  of  her 
journey. 

Henry  St.  Aubyn  undertook  to  procure  this 
chaise,  and  see  the  soldier's  widow  comfortably 
settled  in  it ;  and  as  soon  as  the  money  neces- 
sary to  defray  expenses  had  been  deposited  by 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  they  hastened  from  the  court, 
the  self-judged  Emma  being  eager  to  hide  her 
confusion  in  the  carriage.  Accordingly  they 
passed  so  rapidly  along  to  it,  their  speed  being 
hastened  by  a  renewal  of  the  shouts,  that  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn,  who  was  still  waiting  at  the  door, 
and  had  been  too  much  elated  with  the  atten- 
tion she  excited  there  to  follow  her  friends  into 
the  court,  had  not  even  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  them,  which  for  two  reasons  she 
earnestly  desired  ;  the  first  was,  that  she  might 
show  her  intimacy  with  the  lady  who  arrived 
in  a  carriage-and-four;  and  the  second  was, 
her  wish  to  borrow  money  of  one  of  the  party 
to  give  the  lower  order  of  the  crowd  which  she 
had  collected  round  her,  some  of  whom  had 
seemed  to  hope  her  ladyship  would  give  them 
something  to  drink  her  health,  and  had  certainly 
lost  a  little  of  their  respect  for  her  when  she 
declared  she  had  (as  was  usually  the  case 
with  her)  no  money  in  her  pocket.  •*  But," 
added  she,  mortified  to  observe  the  almost 
contemptuous  expression  of  countenance  which 
her  avowal  called  forth,  "  1  can  borrow  some 
of  my  friends  when  they  come  out." 

But  this  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  ce- 
lerity with  which  they  passed  her  and  drove 
off.  However,  she  knew  she  could  procure 
some  from  her  son,  "the  best  of  sons,"  who 
would  soon  appear.  | 

Meanwhile,  as  it  was  market-day,  the  sux^i 
rounding  crowd  was  increased  by  several  farm- ' 
ers  whom  curiosity  had  led  to  the  spot,  and  | 
whom  the  love  of  fun  kept  there  when  they , 
heard  all  that  had  been  communicated  by  the  i 
loquacious  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn ;   who,  while  she  i 
went  on  to  dwell  on  her  son's  great  kindness  • 
in  hastening  to  relieve  the  poor  woman  before 
the  parties  concerned  arrived,  applauded  by 
clapping  of  hands,  and  sometimes  cried  "  Ane^ 
cor'*  in  a  manner  so  evidently  intended  to  ridi- 
cule her,  that  she  began  to  feel  the  impropriety 
of  her  situation,  and  resolved  to  go  in  search  of 
St.  Aubyn,  who  had  been  detained  by  an  unex- 
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pected  circamttanee.  While  he  was  endeay- 
ouring  in  the  sword-room  to  hire  a  chaise  of  a 
person  present;  an  attorney,  who  was  always 
on  the  wateh  for  jobs  of  the  sort,  took  the  poor 
woman  aside,  and  informed  her  that  an  action 
would  lie  against  the  silversmith  for  false  im- 
prisonment, which  St.  Aubyn  overhearing,  he 
eagerly  interfered  to  prevent  a  proceeding 
which  was,  he  thought,  both  unnecessary  and 
unjusL  Nor  did  the  sufferer,  worn  down  as 
she  was  with  sickness  as  well  as  sorrow,  feel 
any  inclination  to  revenge  herself,  especially 
when  the  silversmith,  in  order  to  make  her 
some  compensation  for  the  distress  which  his 
ideas  of  duty  had  occasioned  her,  came  for- 
ward and  offered  to  send  her  in  his  own  chaise 
to  Carlisle  free  of  all  expense;  and  begged 
that  the  money  deposited  by  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
should  be  given  to  her  for  other  uses.  To  tliis 
proposal  St.  Aubyn  ffladly  acceded,  and  the 
lawyer  had  the  mortification  of  losing  his  job, 
and  of  seeing  those  whom  he  hoped  to  make 
enemies,  part  as  friends.  At  length  St.  Aubyn 
appeared,  and  as  soon  as  his  moUier  saw  him, 
she  joyfully  exclaimed,  ^  There  he  is !  there 
is  my  son !''  On  which  one  of  the  group  archly 
cried,  **  Come  then,  let  us  huzza  the  best  of 
8onsf^*  and  St.  Aubyn,  to  his  infinite  confusion 
and  surprise,  was  greeted  by  loud  huzzas. 

**  What  is  the  reason  of  this  V^  said  he  to  his 
mother,  and  looking  fiercely  round  on  the  mob. 

**  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,'*  replied  she,  at  that 
moment  seeing  to  her  great  relief  the  horse 
and  chaise  come  to  the  door,  in  which  they 
were  to  return  home ;  **  only  do  lend  me  five 
shillings,  that's  all ;''  and  with  a  deep  sigh 
Henry  obeyed  her,  and  entered  the  chaise, 
into  which  she  immediately  followed,  throw- 
in?  the  money  amidst  the  crowd  as  she  did  so. 

This  action  immediately  gave  rise  to  such 
violent,  repeated,  and  loud  acclamations  from 
the  populace,  that  the  horse  took  fright  and 
ran  with  alarming  violence  through  the  town 
and  along  the  road,  till  he  overtook  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlomain*s  carriage,  which  he  passed,  and  soon 
after,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  shock,  St. 
Aubyn  and  his  mother  were  thrown  out,  and 
the  gig  nearly  broken  to  pieces. 

In  an  instant  Mr.  Egerton,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Castlemain  and  Emma,  who  were  scarcely  Able 
to  support  themselves  from  terror,  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  were  greatly  relieved  by  seeing 
St.  Aubyn  unhurt  running  to  raise  his  terrified 
and  neariy  fainting  mother. 

^*Lean  on  me,  my  dear  madam,"  cried 
Mr.  Egerton,  seeing  St.  Aubyn  too  much 
alarmed  to  be  of  much  use ;  and  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn, who  even  then  was  sufficiently  alive  to 
certain  impressions  to  be  aware  of  the  affec- 
tionate anxiety  with  which  Mr.  Egerton 
spoke,  threw  herself  on  his  arm,  and  leaned 
against  his  shoulder  with  such  prompt  and 
energetic  obedience,  that  his  fears  subsided, 
and  he  was  well  convinced  that  by  the  aid  of 
Mrs.  Castlemain's  salts  she  would  soon  be 


herself  again.  Nor  was  he  mistaken;  afien 
a  little  hysterica]  laughing  and  crying,  Mrs.! 
St.  Aubyn  resigned  the  support  of  Mr.  Eger-j 
ton,  and,  relinquishing  the  cold  and  trembiiiigi 
hand  of  her  still  terrified  son,  began  to  set; 
her  dress  to  rights,  and  to  replace  the  JUtxem 
ringlets,  that  had  wandered  from  her  forehead 
to  her  ear. 

*'  But  Where's  my  bonnet!"  she  exclaimed. 
And  when  it  was  brought  to  her,  covered 
with  dirt  and  completely  spoiled,  **  I  am  glad 
of  this,"  said  she,  as  she  surveyed  its  dis- 
coloured beauties ;  ^^  I  have  now  a  good  ex- 
cuse to  get  a  new  one ;  and  I  shall  get  one 
like  yours,  my  dear,"  she  added,  addressing 
Emma ;  while  St.  Aubyn,  deeply  blushing, 
turned  away. 

*^  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  this  brokeo 
whiskey  1"  asked  Mr.  Egerton.  "We  can 
take  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  in  the  carriage  with  us ; 
and  as  the  horse  will  soon  be  caught  and 
brought  back,  Henry  can  ride  it  home.  The 
chaise  is  then  our  only  difficulty." 

«*  I  must  get  it  taken  back  to  Penrith,"  re- 
plied St.  Aubyn,  "  and  cause  it  to  be  mended 
as  fast  as  possible,  or  my  uncle  will  never  for- 
give me." 

»♦  Bless  me!"  cried  Mrs.  St  Aubyn,  "and 
must  I  go  home  without  you,  Henry  1  I  am 
sure  I  dare  not  face  my  brother  unsupported 
and  alone.  He  will  be  so  angry  about  bti 
ugly  old  chaise." 

"  O  we  will  go  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain; '*and  perhaps  our  presence  will  be: 
some  restraint  on  him."  And  Henry  and  hisj 
mother  being  both  relieved  by  this  promise,! 
the  former  went  to  a  neighbouring  farm-house 
in  search  of  assistance  to  remove  the  broken ; 
carriage,  and  the  latter  took  her  seat  in  the 
chariot  of  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

An  uncomfortable  silence  took  place  during 
the  ride  to  Vale-House,  rarely  broken  in  upon 
even  by  the  loquacious  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  as 
the  dread  of  her  brother's  anger  was  the  feel- 
ing continually  uppermost,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  not  as  yet  recoirered  the  tenor 
which  they  had  experienced  from  the  acci- 
dent of  the  overturn.  But  at  length,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton begged  to  know  what  had  frightened  the 
horse. 

"  O,  the  people's  shouting." 

•*  And  why  did  they  shout  V 

**  Why,  the  first  time  they  shouted  because 
they  saw  Henry,  and  were  pleased  with  him 
on  account  of  his  kindness  in  going  to  try  to 
exculpate  the  poor  woman." 

**  But  how  came  they  to  know  that  he  had ' 
been  so  kind  1" 

"  Because ^because  I  told  them." 

**  And  how  did  they  know  him  when  they 
saw  him !" 

"  Because  I  said  it  was  he ;  and  my  son, 
the  best  of  sons ;  so  then  they  huzzaed  him." 

••  But  you  have  not  yet  explained  why  they 
shouted  so  as  to  frighten  the  horses  1" 
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*^  O  that  waa  because  I  gave  them  five  shil- 
lings/' 

••So  then,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  ••they 
were  resolved  you  should  haye  your  money^s 
worth  of  huzzas.  And  now,  madam,  be  so 
grood  as  to  tell  me  why  we  were  greeted  in 
the  same  noisy  way  ;  was  that  owing  to  you 
tool" 

*•  It  was,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  drawing 
up  her  head  and  smiling  with  satisfaction  as 
she  informed  Mr.  Egerton  of  the  obligation 
which  his  pupil  owed  her ;  while  she  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  him  how  lavish  she  had  been  in 
the  praise  of  the  abashed  and  humble  Emma. 

••  And  you  said  all  this  1"  they  all  three 
asked  at  once;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  con- 
vinced they  were  fille(f  with  gratitude  and 
delight,  answered,  ••Yes,  and  a  great  deal 
more,"  with  such  a  simple,  confiding,  and 
self-admiring  expression  on  her  distended 
mouth,  that,  even  more  amused  by  her  folly 
than  angry  at  its  disagreeable  conseauences, 
Mr.  Egerton  gave  way  to  a  violent  burst  of 
laughter,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Emma 
and  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  gazed  on  them  with  won- 
der.    Instead  of  thanks,  to  be  repaid  with 
laughter !— but  she  was  too  good-humoured  to 
resent  it ;  and  in  a  few  moments  she  laughed 
as  much  as  they  did,  though  why  she  did  not 
exactly  know.    They  gave  no  explanation, 
and  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn  did  not  demand  one ;  but 
conceiving  the  business  of  the  shouting  to  be 
a  bf'tter  joke  than  she  had  fancied  it,  she  felt 
satisfied  that  all  was  as  it  should  be,  and  was 
convinced  that  Mr.  Egerton's  pride  was  grati- 
fied by  what  had  happened,  though  he  was  too 
politic  to  acknowledge  it. 
I      But  the  white  chimneys  of  the  Yale-House 
DOW  began  to  appear  in  sight;  and  Mr.  Eger-, 
ton,  who  wished  Mr.  Hargrave  to  remain  ig^ 
'  Borant  if  possible  of  their  journey  to  Penrith 
'  and  its  disagreeable  cause,  proposed  that  they 
should  dismiss  the  carriage,  as  it  was  drawn 
I  by  four  horses,  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way ; 
I  a  plan  highly  approved  of  by  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
as  she  hoped  by  that  means  to  enter  the  house 
I  unobserved,  and  change  her  dirty  and  disor- 
dered dress  before  she  was  seen  by  Mr.  Har- 
grave.   Accordingly  they  alighted,  and  walked 
I  to  the  house,  which  they  entered  by  a  back 
.  door ;  but  not  unperceived  by  Mr.  Hargrave, 
who,  being  in  an  adjoining  parlour,  called  his 
trembling  sister,  who  was  therefore  forced  to 
appear  before  him,  leaning  for  support  on  Mr. 
I  Egerton,  he  having  engaged  to  explain  the 
'  cause  of  her  strange  appearance,  and  of  the 
I  absence  of  Henry. 

••Heyday!  whom  have  we  herel"  cried 
Mr.  Hargrave.  ••!  did  not  expect  so  much 
good  company.  And  why  this  extraordinary 
homilitj  of  coming  in  at  the  back  door  ?  Well, 
where  is  Henry  1 — What !  not  a  word  1  And 
Ton  all  look  as  glum  as  if  you  had  just  come 
nrom  a  foneral." 


••We  were  very  near  being  present  at  a 
death,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton  gravely. 

••  A  death !  What  do  you  mean  f  No  acci- 
dent to  Henry,  I  hope  1" 

••  No,  thank  God !  no  serious  accidenL" 

••  Nor  to  me  neither,  as  it  happened,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

••  As  it  happened ! — Ah !  and  now  I  look 
again,  your  wig  is  on  one  side,  old  girl,  and 
you  have  lost  some  of  your  bloom.  And, 
why,  'sdeath!  you  have  been  in  the  miret 
madam !" 

•'  I  have  indeed,  I  have  been  overturned,*^ 

*'  Overturned ! — No  harm  come  to  my  horse 
and  gig,  I  hope  1" 

Here  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  afraid  to  answer 
•'  Yes,"  thought  it  best  to  give  way  to  a  gen- 
tle hysteric;  she  had  known  such  an  expe- 
dient succeed  with  her  husband,  and  she  had 
a  mind  to  try  it  on  her  brother.  But  scarcely 
had  she  begun  to  raise  a  few  notes,  when  Mr. 
Hargrave  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  in  a  pail  of 
water. 

••Good  heavens!  what  fori"  cried  Mrs. 
Castlemain. 

••For  my  sister,"  he  coolly  replied;  "to 
souse  her,^that  *8  all." 

And  while  Mr.  Egerton  turned  round  indig- 
nantly to  reprove  him  for  his  brutality,  he  saw 
to  his  iAfinite  surprise  that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
was  quite  recovered. 

•'There!"  said  Mr.  Hargrave  exultingly, 
••now  am  I  not  a  good  physician?— I  have 
known  St.  Aubyn  on  such  occasions  send  for 
a  surgeon,  and  wine,  and  brandy,  and  harts- 
horn, and  the  deuce  knows  what,  and  almost 
go  into  a  responsive  and  sympathetic  hysteric 
himself; — while  madam  kicked  and  squalled 
very  much  at  her  ease.  —  But  1,  you  see,  had 
no  sooner — " 

Here  he  paused ;  for  real  tears,  the  tears  of 
wounded  sensibility,  now  coursed  each  other 
down  his  poor  sister^s  cheek,  as  she  recol- 
lected the  tendemesss  of  her  husband,  and 
contrasted  it  with  the  coarseness  of  her  bro- 
ther;— while  she  indignantly  exclaimed, 

••It  is  cruel  in  you  to  remind  me  of  that 
fond  indulgence  which  I  have  lost  for  ever, 
and  which  the  behaviour  1  now  experience 
serves  to  endear  to  me  every  day  more  and 
more." 

••  Humph !  well  put,  that,"  replied  Mr.  Har^ 
grave;  ''and  1  like  to  see  you  cry  for  St. 
Aubyn,  for  he  deserved  it  from  you;  though 
he  was  a  confounded  proud  fellow,  and  I  hate 
pride. — But  come,  now  let  us  hear  about  the 
accident ;  are  my  horse  and  gig  safe  ?  I  ask 
you." 

•*  Yoar  horse  is,  I  hope ; — but  your  gig—" 

••  Is  broken  to  pieces,  I  suppose  1" 

•'  Not  quite." 

••Not  quite!!  *sdeath !  I  had  rather — but 
how  did  it  happen  1" 

••  The  horse  ran  away,"  said  Mr.  Egerton, 
••  and  threw  your  nephew  and  sister  out,  and 
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broke  the  chaise,  which  Mr.  St  Aubyn  has 
taken  to  be  mended !" 

*^The  horse  ran  away!  That  must  haye 
been  the  fault  of  the  driver;  for  he  is  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  not  given  to  such  freaks.'* 

^Mndeed  it  was  no  fault  of  Henry's,*'  said 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn ;  **  but  the  people  at  Penrith 
shouted  so  loud  that  they  frightened  the  horse." 

"And  what  did  they  shout  for,  pray  1" 

"  Why,  for  t«." 

•*For  you!  What  the  deuce  could  they 
shout  for  at  the  sight  of  a  fantastical  old 
woman,  and  a  tall  gawky  boy  1" 

"  Well,  they  shouted  for  others  besides  us." 

»*  So,"  thought  Mr.  Egerton,  "all  will  out !" 

"  They  shouted  when  they  saw  Miss  Cas- 
tleroain  too." 

"  Amazing !"  cried  Mr.  Hargrave ;  "  Why, 
what  ails  the  people  of  Penrith!  —  are  they 
going  mad  t  or  are  old  women  and  pretty  girls 
80  rare  at  Penrith,  that  the  sight  of  them  turns 
their  heads?  —  Do,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  or  Mr. 
Egerton,  explain  this  business;  for  the  fair 
classic  looks  sulky,  and  so  does  my  sister." 

Mr.  Egerton  immediately,  as  succinctly  as 
possible,  related  what  had  passed  ;  but  could 
scarcely  go  on  in  his  story  uninterrupted  by 
Mr.  Hargrave,  who  was  impatient  to  give  a 
loud  vent  to  the  suppressed  bursts  of  laughter 
which  evidently  shook  his  frame.  When  he 
had  concluded,  Mr.  Hargrave  put  a  restraint 
on  his  inclinations  no  longer;  but  gave  way 
to  so  loud  and  hearty  a  laugh,  that  even  the 
mortified  Emma  could  not  he\p  joining  in  it 
But  her  inclination  to  laughter  soon  ceased, 
when  Mr.  Hargrave  recovering  his  speech 
exclaimed, 

"  This  is  glorious  fun.  It  is  a  great  conso- 
lation to  poor  ignoramuses  like  myself  to  see 
these  uncommon  folks  getting  themselves  into 
such  ridiculous  scrapes !  Oh  !  ho !  ho !  ho ! 
I  protest  I  don't  think  it  would  have  entered 
into  the  head  of  any  one,  but  a  little  Miss  who 
learns  Greek  and  Latin,  to  give  away  her 
buckles  out  of  her  shoes,  in  a  fit  of  unneces- 
sary gsnerosity,  and  bear  to  go  about  like  a 
slattern  the  whole  day  after!  Oh!  ho!  ho! 
1  shall  burst  my  sides !  I  think  I  see  you.  Miss 
Emma,  with  your  straps  hanging  down,  and 
your  draggled  petticoats!  But  what  did  that 
signify  1  You  had  done. something  out  of  the 
common  road,  and  that  was  enough  for  you, 
you  know !" 

Mr.  Egerton,  who  felt  deeply  this  coarse 
and  unmerited  attack  on  his  pupil,  was  so 
angry  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  speak ;  but 
Mrs.  Castlemain  was  beginning  a — 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Hargrave,"  when  he 
interrupted  her  with,  ^ 

"  Stop,  madam,  I  have  not  done  yet.— -Tell 
me,  my  pretty  classic,  were  you  not  much 
elated  when  those  fools  at  Penrith  applauded 
you  for  what  you  had  done  1  I  dare  say  your 
'  little  heart  beat  high  with  exultation  and  con- 
ceit, ha!" 


Mr.  Egerton  was  goiae  to  answer  for  her, 
dreading  that  Emma  would  make  an  angiy  re- 
ply, as  he  had  marked  the  Taiying  colour  of 
ner  cheek,  and  the  quick  heaving  of  ber  bosom; 
— bat  she  spoke  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  and 
in  a  voice  so  gentle,  that  his  alarm  subsided. 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  she  mildly  replied ;  "  for 
I  did  not  add  to  the  folly  of  giving  awaj  my 
buckles  that  of  valuing  myself  on  what  1  bad 
done ;— on  the  contrary,  sir,  my  conscience  toM 
me  that  my  fatal  present  was  given  more  Irom 
ill-humour  and  spite  than  generosity ;  and  the 
moments  which  you  fancy  1  thought  so  flatter- 1 
ing,  were  to  me  the  most  humiliating  that  I 
ever  experienced." 

"  There,  sir!"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain,  in  a! 
tone  of  triumph.  j 

**  Heyday !  what  is  all  this  1  what  new  stage- 
eflfect  have  we  here  t" 

"  No  stage-effect,  nor  attempt  at  it,"  said 
Mr.  Egerton ;  "  but  a  plain  matter-of-fact,  as  I 
will  condescend  to  convince  you ;  though  yoa 
hardly  deserve  that  I  should  do  so.  But  no, 
Emma  shall  tell  her  own  story." — And  thos 
encouraged,  the  blushing  girl  gave  a  circom- 
stantial  account  of  her  extravagance  and  all  its 
consequences,  and  blamed  herself  so  unaffect- 
edly, where  Mr.  Hargrave  had  fancied  her  I 
valuing  herself  on  her  nobleness  of  feeling, 
that  even  he,  though  mortified  to  find  he  had : 
not  been  able  to  mortify  Emma,  allowed  shej 
was  a  very  good  and  well-disposed  girl; — bat; 
he  was  afraid  they  would  educate  her  into  a 
pedant  in  petticoats. 

'  It  was  now  near  Mr.  H.'s  dinner-time,  and 
his  guests  rose  to  depart;  but  he  would  not: 
allow  it,  and  insisted  so  violently  on  their  stay- 1 
ing  to  partake  of  his  family  meal,  that  they  at 
length  consented,  especially  as  they  were  anx- 
ious to  await  the  return  of  Henry  St.  Aubyn, 
and  be  convinced  that  he  had  not  at  all  suffered 
from  his  accident  Their  compliance  put  Mr. 
Hargrave  into  great  good-humour;  still  be 
could  not  entirely  forget  the  destruction  of  his 
chaise ;  and  he  declared  that  Henry  was  a  lad 
to  be  trusted  alone  anywhere ;  but  that,  if  his  ri- 
diculous mother  went  with  him,  he  was  always 
led  by  her  into  some  scrape  or  another. 

"  I  am  very  certain,"  observed  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, "that  Henry  would  not  feel  obliged  to 
you  for  this  compliment  to  him,  at  the  expense 
of  his  mother." 

"No,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Mr.  Hargrave; 
"I  know  he  is  your  pious  iEneas;^-or  rather, 
I  dare  say  you  think  pious  iEneaa  was  bloody 

Nero  to  Henry  St.  Aubyn. But,  huzza! 

here  he  is!  here  is  pious  iEneas  at  last,  and 
my  chaise  too,  I  declare !  But  I  vow  Henry 
shall  pay  for  the  mending!" 

By  this  time  the  wine  which  Mr.  Hargrave 
had  dnmk  had  made  him  more  than  usually 
kind.  He  therefore  received  Henry  most  gra- 
ciously ;  declared  he  was  an  honest  fellow,  and 
he  was  very  glad  he  had  not  broken  his  neck 
as  well  as  the  chaise.    Then  filling  up  a 
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hamper,  he  desired  him  to  drink  it  off  to 
Madam  Castlemain's  health,  and  wish  her 
another  husband,  and  soon,  (winking  his  eye 
aa  he  spoke,  at  Mr.  Egerton;) — then  he  chuck- 
ed his  sister  under  the  chin,  by  the  title  of  old 
mother  St.  Auhyn;  and  telling  Emma  she  was 
a  beauty,  and  he  should  come  a  courtingr  to  her 
soon,  he  gave  her  so  loud  a  kiss,  that  St.  Au- 
hyn start^  from  his  seat  with  a  feeling  of  pain, 
which  he  would  as  yet  have  found  it  difficult 
to  define  even  to  himself. 

When  the  company  separated,  an  early  day 
was  fixed  for  their  meeting  again,  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Castlemain ;  and  Emma  anticipated 
the  arrival  of  that  day,  with  more  pleasure  than 
she  had  ever  before  felt,  when  expecting  to  be 
in  company  with  the  dreaded  Mr.  Hargrave. 
But  an  attack  of  the  gout  deferred  that  gentle- 
man^s  visit  even  some  weeks  longer. 

At  length,  however,  Mr.  Hargrave*s  malady 
left  him,  and  he  was  able  to  pay  his  long-pro- 
mised visit  to  Mrs.  Castlemain ;  and  Mr.  Eger- 
ton was  not  a  little  amused  to  observe  that 
Emma  was  an  interested  partaker  in  the  prepa- 
rations making  for  Mr.  Hargrave's  reception. 

**  You  take  such  pains  to  please  this  odd- 
tempered  man,"  said  he  laughing,  **  that  one 
might  suppose  you  were  in  love  with  him !" 

"Indeed,"  replied  Emma  with  grfnt  sim- 
plicity, «« I  donU  even  like  him ;  still  I  had 
rather  please  than  displease  him;  for  he  is 
Henry's  uncle,  you  know." 

Mr.  Egerton  smiled  again,  but  turned  away 
aa  he  did  so,  conscious  that  his  smile  had  now 
assumed  an  arch  expression,  which  he  would 
not  have  liked  to  explain  to  her  who  called  it 
forth. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Mr.  Hargrave,  his 
sister,  and  Henry  arrived,  and  the  former  in 
good  humour.  But  when  Emma  helped  him 
^  some  fruit-pie,  and  did  it  without  spilling 
any  of  the  jnice,  he  observed  that  she  took 
better  care  of  Mrs.  Castlemain's  table-cloths 
than  «he  did  of  other  peop1e*s. 

*'  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Castle- 
nfnin.  "that  you  are  very  ungrateful  to  Emma, 
considering  the  pains  which  she  has  taken  to 
please  you.  The  cnstard  which  you  are  now 
eating  and  commending,  was  made  by  her; 
and  yoo  reward  her  by  reverting  to  past  griev- 
ances." 

*'He!  what!"  replied  Mr.  Hargrave; 
"Why*  how  should  1  know  this?  How 
should  I  suspect  that  the  young  genius  had  so 
condescended  I^Here,  give  us  your  hand,  my 
girl :  and  believe  me,  this  pretty  hand  will  look 
prettier  covered  with  the  remains  of  paste  and 
pie-crust,  than  daubed  with  ink  from  writing 
Latin  theme*,  or  scribbling  verses." 

"Evenr  thiny  in  its  season,  Mr.  Hargrave," 
replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  piqued  at  his  un- 
giactonsness ;  but  she  hoped  that  the  present 
which  Emma  had  in  store  for  him  would  make 
him  repent,  and  perhaps  amend  his  harshness ; 
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and  in  a  low  voice  she  desired  her  to  bring 
down  her  work. 

Emma  obeyed.  Then  timidly  approaching 
Mr.  Hargrave,  she  begged  his  acceptance  of  a 
silk  handkerchief  to  replace  one  which  he  had 
mentioned  having  lost. 

"  He !  what !— What  have  we  here  ?"  said 
he ;  "  and  whose  work  is  this  t  and  why  is  it 
given  to  me  ?" 

"  It  is  Emma's  work ;  she  both  made  and 
marked  it;  and  now  she  begs  you  will  re- 
ward her  for  her  trouble  by  accepting  and 
wearing  it." 

"  Nay,  madam,"  returned  Mr.  Hargrave, 
"I  am  not  much  obliged  to  her,  I  believe. 
Come  hither,  girl ;  and  so  you  did  all  this  to 
prove  to  me  that  I  was  an  old  fool,  and  to 
give  me  the  lie,  did  you  1" 

(Here  Henry  with  indignant  emotion  start- 
ed from  his  seat.) 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  Emma,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  as  she  spoke ;  "  I  did  it  merely  to 
gain  your  good  opinion  and  my  own;  as  I 
agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  a  woman 
should  learn  every  thing  that  is  useful." 

Even  Mr.  Hargrave  was  not  proof  against 
this  meek  and  modest  reply ;  and  catching  her 
in  his  arms,  he  swore  she  was  the  best  little 
girl  in  the  world.  "  But,"  added  he,  as  if 
afraid  of  being  too  amiable;  "I  shall  never 
dare  to  use  my  handkerchief;  but  I  shall  lay 
it  up  in  lavender,  and  show  it  as  a  wonder- 
Neat  work  by  a  learned  youn<T  lady." 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  Mr.  Egerton,  and  Henry 
looked  their  indignation  at  this  ungracious 
and  sarcastic  courtesy ;  but  Emma,  as  if  she 
did  not  feel  the  bittorness  of  it,  replied,  "Pray, 
sir,  do  not  do  that ;  for  when  it  is  worn  out  I 
should  he  very  happy  to  make  you  another." 

Mr.  Hargrave  looked  at  her  a  moment  in 
silence ;  then  said,  taking  her  hand  and  kiss- 
ing it  respectfullv,  "You  have  conquered, 
young  lady  ;  and  \  will  never  call  you  learned 
again."  While  Emma,  venturing  to  raise  her 
eyes  to  those  of  Mr.  Egerton  and  Henry,  read 
in  them  such  lively  approbation  of  her  forbear- 
ance as  amply  rewarded  her  for  her  efforts  to 
obtain  it,  and  flattered  her  much  more  than 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  repeated  assurances,  that  to 
be  sure  she  was  the  sweetest  temper  in  the 
world. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Hargrave  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain  played  chess,  and  unfortunately 
the  latter  was  the  conqueror, — a  circumstance 
which  was  particularly  galling  to  the  former, 
because  he  had  an  avowed  contempt  for  the 
talents  of  women,  and  piqued  himself  on  his 
skill  as  a  chess-player;  and  secretly  displeased 
as  he  had  before  been,  and  as  Mr.  Eaferton  sus- 
pected he  would  be,  by  Emma's  triumph,  his 
ill-temper  became  ungovernable;  and  on  his 
poor  dependent  sisters  coming  near  him,  he 
vented  some  of  his  spleen  on  her  by  desiring 
her,  with  an  oath,  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
accompanying  what  he  said  with  a  push  vio- 
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lent  enough  to  send  her  almost  on  her  face  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Soon  after,  on  Mrs.  Castlemain^s  Tentaring 
to  contradict  him,  he  was  so  gross  in  his 
abuse  of  her  that  she  replied  in  no  very  gen- 
tle manner.  The  consequence  was,  that  Siey 
parted  immediately,  resoWing  never,  on  any 
terms,  to  meet  again.  Vain  were  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn's  tears,  and  Mr.  E^erton's  remon- 
strances. Mr.  Hargrave  persisted  in  leaving 
the  house,  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  in  approving 
his 'departure;  and  meeting  Henry  at  the 
gate,  returning  with  Emma  from  a  walk  in  an 
adjacent  valley,  he  seized  his  arm,  and  ex- 
claimed, **GSiome  along,  you  poppy !  and  mark 
me,  I  do  not  choose  you  should  be  inveigled 
by  any  artful  old  woman,  or  her  base-born 
brats ;  so  come  home,  and  never  presume  to 
enter  these  doors  again.'* 

^*  What  has  happened  1  for  mercy *s  sake, 
tell  me  what  has  happened  V*  cried  Henry ; 
while  Emma  ran  into  the  houf:e;  repeating 
his  "Come  away,  I  tell  jou!"  Henry  had 
only  time  to  say,  "  Good  niglit,  my  dear  Em- 
ma, and  I  will  try  to  see  you  to-morrow." 

But  that  very  niffht,  Mrs.  Castlemain  told 
Emma,  that  as  Mr.  Hargrave  and  she,  in  cpn- 
sequence  of  a  violent  quarrel,  had  parted,  ne- 
ver to  meet  again,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that 
Henry  would  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
visits ;  and  Emma  did  not  behave  like  a  he- 
roine on  the  occasion,  for  she  retired  in  great 
distress  to  her  apartment,  and  literally  cried 
herself  to  sleep.  The  next  morning  Henry 
did  not  appear  according  to  his  promise,  either 
at  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  or  Mr.  Egerton^s ;  and 
Mr.  Egerton,  after  endeavouring  with  some 
little  success  to  calm  the  violence  of  Mrs. 
*Castlemain*s  resentment,  set  out  for  Vale- 
IHouse,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  ap- 
peasing that  of  Mr.  Hararave.  But  his  efforts 
<were  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  forced 
to  return  with  no  prospect  of  a  reconciliation 
^between  the  parties,  unless  it  should  be  in  the 
(power  of  time  or  accident  to  effect  it;  and, 
Tiowever  deeply  his  want  of  success  might  af- 
fect the  heart  of  Emma,  it  was  not  less  sensi- 
bly felt  by  Mr.  Egerton  himself. 

Emma  could  not  be  more  desirous  of  pleas- 
ang  Mr.  Hargrave,  because  he  was  the  uncle 
of  St.  Aub'yn,  than  Mr.  Egerton  was.  He 
allowed  his  paradoxes  to  pass  uncontradicted, 
1ms  asperities  of  temper  to  remain  unresented, 
rather  than  offend  the  man  on  whose  caprice 
the  destiny  of  St.  Aubyn  depended ;  for  his 
heart  was  bent  on  a  union  between  Emma 
and  Henry ;  and  he  well  knew,  that  by  dis- 
l^leamg  Mr.  Hargrave  he  should  run  the  risk 
of  weakening,  if  not  of  destroying  the  chance 
of  this  desired  union's  taking  place.  But  all 
his  'forbearance  was  now  rendered  vain,  and 
by  a  circumstance  more  likely  to  prove  fatal 
to  his  views  than  a  dispute  between  him  and 
Mr.  Hargrave  could  have  been.  The  near  re- 
lation of  £mma  had  mortally  offended  the  ar- 


biter of  Henry  St.  Aubyn's  &te;  and  whe&j 
Emma  ran  out  to  meet  him,  at  soon  at  he  ap- . 
peared  in  sight,  she  discovered  by  his  coud-' 
tenance,  before  he  answered  her  interrogating 
eyes,  that  he  had  no  pleasing  intelligence  to 
communicate.  But  to  submit  with  patience 
to  a  positive  evil,  even  though  it  be  unavoida- 
ble, IS  a  hard  task  for  youth  to  learn ;  and  to 
bear  with  fortitude  the  loss  of  her  conpanioo, 
her  monitor,  and  her  example,  was  a  lesson 
which  Mr.  Egerton  found  it  difficult  to  teadi 
his  usually  docile  scholar. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  Mrs.  Castlemain 
observed  that  Emma  had  recovered  her  spi- 
rits ;  and  she  also  observed,  that  though  she 
herself  rose  very  early,  Emma  rose  still  ear- 
lier, and  immediately  went  out  to  take  a 
walk.  At  first,  this  unusual  circumstance  ex- 
cited no  suspicion  in  tlie  mind  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain, and  she  forgot  to  question  Emma 
concerning  it.  But  one  morning,  it  occnrrBd 
to  her  that  these  early  walks  must  have  a  mo- 
tive, and  she  determined  to  follow  her.  She 
did  so,  and  found  that  she  went  to  noeet  St 
Aubyn.  On  seeing  Mrs.  Castlemain,  Henrj 
and  Emma  advanced  towards  her,  afraid  pe^ 
haps  of  being  received  with  some  degree  of 
coldness,  but  not  conscious  that  they  deserved 
the  severity  of  reproof.  St  Aubyn,  there- 
fore, was  shocked,  and  Emma  irritated,  at 
hearing  himself  accused  by  Mrs.  Castlemain 
of  having  seduced  her  child  into  the  com- 
mission of  a  disobedient,  indelicate,  and  clan- 
destine action,  and  secret,  unbecoming  inte^ 
course. 

**  Yon  astonish  and  distress  me,"  cried  St 
Aubyn;  while  Emma  was  too  indignant  to 
speak.  **  You  know  I  am  forbidden  to  visit 
both  at  your  house  and  Mr.  Egerton's,  (a  com- 
mand which  I  dare  not  disobey,)  but  I  am  not 
forbidden  to  associate  either  with  yon,  Mr. 
Egerton,  or  Emma,  if  I  happen  to  meet  yon ; 
therefore,  having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
Emma  by  chance  one  morning,  I  prevailed  on 
her  to  indulge  me  with  her  company,  and  in 
hopes  of  enjoying  the  same  pleasure  again, 
though  not  by  appointment,  I  have  walked  the 
same  way  every  morning  ever  since ;  and— ^" 

*'  She  has  been  so  complaisant  as  to  do  the 
same,  I  suppose  1" 

"She  has,"  replied  St  Aubyn,  blushing; 
**nor  did  either  of  us  imagine  that  in  so  doing 
we  were  guilty  of  an  impropriety." 

"  Sweet  innocents !"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
reddening  with  resentment;  *'but  though  you, 
Mr.  St  Aubyn,  may,  and  no  doubt  do,  disap- 
prove your  uncle^s  unwarrantable  conduct  to 
me,  and  therefore  do  not  at  all  feel  disposed  to 
enter  into  his  quarrel,  Miss  Castlemain  ought 
to  have  resented  my  injuries  so  far  as  to  scorn 
to  have  meetings  with  the  nephew  of  the  man 
who  has  offended  me;  especially  when  she 
knows  that  her  intercourse  with  you,  if  known 
to  Mr.  Hargrave,  would  be  disapproved  by 
him,  and  consequently  forbidden.    But  if  she 
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does  not  know  how  to  act  with  proper  spirit,  I 
mast  teach  her;  therefore,  air,  while  Mr.  Har- 
graTe  and  I  are  at  yarianee,  IpositiTely  forbid 

I ou  to  see  or  apeak  to  Miss  Castlemain ;  and 
forbid  her  to  see  or  speak  to  you."  So  say- 
ing, she  turned  hastily  away,  refusing  to  listen 
to  St  Aubyn's  remonstrances,  and  desiring 
Emma  to  follow  her  immediately. 

Emma  obeyed,  but  slowly  and  sullenly ;  and 
till  she  lost  sight  of  St.  Aubyn,  she  continued 
to  kiss  her  hand  to  him,  while  the  rapid  tears 
that  coursed  each  other  down  her  cheek,  suf- 
ficiently betrayed  her  sorrow  at  this  cruel  and 
in  her  opinion  uqnecessary  prohibition. 

**  And  yoQ  expect  me  to  obey  yon,  madam  T' 
said  Emma,  in  a  tone  more  akin  to  defiance 
than  submission. 

*^I  do,"  hastily  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain; 
«« or  you  most  take  the  consequences." 

It  happened  unfortunately  that  Emma,  who 
had  been  told  by  a  tattling  old  servant  who 
waited  on  her,  some  imperfect  particulars  of 
her  mother's  rash  marriage,  and  Mrs.  Castle- 
main's  bitter  and  long  resentment  of  it,  had 
asked  St.  Aubyn  if  he  could  giye  her  any  in- 
fomnatioa  on  the  subject ;  ana  he,  though  he 
endeavoured  to  soften  his  account  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain's  implacability  as  much  as  possible, 
had  said  enough  to  recall  to  Emma's  mind  the 
recollection  of  the  dread  and  hatred  which  she 
used  to  feel  towards  her  grandmother,  and  to 
aocoont  for  her  mother's  haying,  as  she  con- 
^uded,  inspired  her  with  them. 

It  was  at  this  moment,  this  unlucky  moment, 
that  Mrs.  Castlemain,  haying  kept  Emma  in 
sight,  followed  her  at  a  distance;  and  seeing 
h^  walking  with  St.  Aubyn,  suddenly  appeared 
before  them  with  determined  severity  and  re- 
sentment in  her  look ;  and  while  Emma  listened 
to  her  words  with  a  heart  bursting  with  indig- 
nation, her  mother's  sorrows,  her  mother's 
wrongs  alone  were  present  to  her  view ;  and 
she  forgot  all  Mrs.  Castlemain's  kindness  to 
herself,  and  her  own  daily  sense  of  that  kind- 
ness, and  she  only  saw  in  her  indulgent  and 
fostering  parent  the  object  of  her  early  and  just 
terror  and  aversion.    No  wonder  then  that  her 

Sroad  spirit  rose  at  hearing  a  sort  of  threat  from 
Irs.  Castlemain  of  future  vengeance  if  she 
dared  to  disobey  her;  and  that  she  listened 
with  a  rebellious  heart  to  the  lecture  on  pro- 
priety, which  aAer  breakfast  ^of  which  Emma 
refuMd  to  partake)  Mrs.  Castlemain  thought  it 
her  duty  to  give  her. 

**  I  see  no  harBLidVhat  we  have  done,"  re- 
plied Emma ;  **  nbd  as  an  uncle  is  not  one's 
father,  nor  a  grandmother  one's  own  mother, 
and  therefore  dieir  right  to  command  may  very 
well  be  disputed,  I  should  not  at  all  scruple  to 
meet  Henry  St.  Aubyn  again,  and  walk  with 
him,  in  spite  of  your  prohibition  and  Mr.  Har- 
grave's." 

Mr.  Egerton  jr ho  had  entered  the  room  just 
before  uuna  made  this  unbecoming  reply. 


now  came  forward  in  great  emotion :  but  she 
was  too  angry  to  be  awed  even  by  his  pre- 
sence. 

*'  I  see  by  your  countenance,  Mr.  Egerton," 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  '*  that  you  have  heard 
what  this  ungrateful  girl  has  been  saying,  and 
that  you  are  shocked  at  it." 

Mr.  Egerton  bowed  in  silence. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  here,  sir,"  she  conti- 
nued, *'that  you  may  also  hear  what  I  am 
going  to  say ;  namely,  that  if  in  defiance  of 
my  express  commands,  and  all  the  laws  of 
propriety,  Miss  Castlemain  persists  in  meet- 
ing Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  I  shall " 

"  Renounce  me  for  ever !  I  suppose,"  cried 
Emma  rising,  and  pale  with  an^er;  '*for  I 
know  you  are  not  very  forgiving  in  your  na- 
ture. My  poor,  injured,  discarded  mother 
knew  that  to  her  cost !" 

A  thunderbolt  could  not  have  had  a  more 
overpowering  eflfect  on  Mrs.  Castlemain  than 
this  cruelly  reproachful  speech.  She  fell  back 
in  her  chair ;  she  spoke  not — she  stirred  not— 
but  lay  with  her  eyes  fixed  in  glaring  uncon- 
sciousness. 

Emma,  on  seeing  this,  gave  a  loud  shriek, 
and  sprang  forward  to  her  assistance;  but 
Mr.  Egerton,  indignantly  pushing  her  away 
with  violence,  exclaimed,  **  you  have  killed 
her!  or  you  have  driven  her  to  frenzy !"  and 
ringing  the  bell  for  the  servants,  he  would  not 
suffer  Emma  to  share  in  his  endeavours  to  re- 
store her  victim,  as  he  called  her,  to  life  and 
reason;  and  Emma,  screaming  dreadfully, 
threw  herself  in  frantic  agony  on  the  ground. 

This  roused  Mrs.  Castlemain  from  her  stu- 
por ;  she  sobbed  violently,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments tears  came  to  her  relief;  while  a  *'  thank 
God !"  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom 
of  her  heart,  burst  from  the  self  judged  Emma. 

In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  able  to 
speak ;  and  as  she  then  begged  to  be  lefl  to 
recover  herself  alone,  Mr.  Egerton  took  Em- 
ma away  with  him,  and  led  her  into  a  room 
which  she  but  rarely  entered;  namely,  the 
dressing-room  of  Mrs.  Castlemain.  *'  Poor 
child  of  passion !"  cried  Mr.  Egerton,  seizing 
Emma's  hand;  **what  an  act  of  brutality 
have  you  been  guilty  of!  Do  you  see  that 
picture  1"  (pointing  to  a  picture  hanging  over 
the  chimney-piece,  and  drawing  aside  the  cur- 
tain which  concealed  it  as  he  spoke ;)  "  know 
then  that  the  life  of  that  indulgent  parent 
whose  heart  you  have  so  cruelly  wounoed,  is 
already  tortured  by  incessant  repentance  and 
self-upbraiding ;  and  that  it  was  only  yester- 
day, when  unperceived  I  entered  the  adjoining 
apartment,  that  I  overheard  her,  as  she  looked 
at  that  picture,  speaking  aloud  in  all  the  ago- 
nies of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit,  and  calling 
on  her  lost  daughter  to  witness  her  sufferings 
and  pardon  her  injustice!  Cruel  unnatural 
child !  was  it  for  you  to  inflict  a  still  severer 
pang  on  a  heart  already  lacerated  and  bleeding 
with  remorse  t" 
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Emma  stayed  to  hear  no  more ;  but  rushing 
out  of  the  room,  she  almost  flew  into  the 
apartment  where  she  had  left  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  her, 
earnestly  conjured  her  to  pity  and  forgive  her, 
thoush  she  declared  that  she  never,  never 
should  forgive  herself. 

**  Forgive  thee !  my  child,"  replied  Mrs. 
Castlemain  in  mournful  and  faltering  accents ; 
"  ay,  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  >io  I  forgive 
thee ;  for  I  have  only  too  much  need  of  for- 
giveness.'* Here  she  pressed  Emma  almost 
convulsively  to  her  bosom ;  and  as  she  agrain 
wished  to  be  left  alone,  Emma  returned  to 
Mr.  Egerton. 

But,  as  she  had  foreseen,  it  was  not  easy  for 
her  to  obtain  her  own  pardon  for  the  wound 
she  had  inflicted  on  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain; during  the  whole  of  that  day  she 
was  occasionally  in  paroxysms  of  frantic  an- 
guish, and  the  death-like  flgure  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain was  present  to  her  view;  for  what 
agony  can  exceed  that  of  a  young  and  virtuous 
heart  that  feels  for  the  first  time  the  horrors  of 
remorse ! 

That  evening,  after  Emma,  exhausted  by 
exertion,  was  retired  to  rest,  Mr.  Egerton  told 
Mrs.  Castlemain  that  he  thought,  as  Emma 
was  more  than  fifteen,  she  was  old  enough  to 
be  told  her  unhappy  mother*s  story ;  *'  and  at 
this  moment,*'  added  he,  **  that  her  mind  is 
melted  and  humbled  by  self-upbraiding,  the 
warning  moral  which  it  inculcates  will  sink 
into  it  deeply,  and  she  will  also  learn  to  under- 
stand and  hold  sacred  your  claims,  your  just 
claims,  to  her  obedience  and  affection.** 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  replied  Mrs. 
Castlemain ;  **  but  as  the  narration  would  only 
call  into  additional  force  feelings  and  recollec- 
tions which  are  already  only  loo  present  to  my 
mind,  1  shall  order  the  carriage  and  go  out  for 
a  lonjr  drive,  thai  I  may  be  out  of  the  way  of 
it.  But  here,**  said  she,  taking  a  letter  out  of 
a  case  deposited  in  her  bosom,  »*  here  is  my 
child*s  last  letter  to  me ;  show  it  to  her  daugh- 
ter, who  in  some  respects  I  see  too  nearly  re- 
sembles her,  and  as  soon  as  1  shall  have  driven 
from  the  door  to-morrow,  begin  your  melan- 
choly task.'* 

Mr.  Ey^erton  approved  of  Mrs.  Ca<%tlemain*8 
intended  absence;  and  having  on  his  return 
to  his  own  cottage  that  night  looked  over  some 
papers  containing  particulars  necessary  to  be 
accurately  explained,  he  was  prepared  the  next 
morning  to  give  Emma  the  desired  and  neces- 
sary information. 

As  tuion  as  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  left  the 
house,  Mr.  Egerton  told  Emma  that  he  wished 
to  have  some  conversation  with  her  on  some 
circumstances  very  interesting  to  her  feelings; 
and  leading  her  into  Mrs.  Castlemain^s  dress- 
ing-room, ne  again  undrew  the  curtain  that 
concealed  the  picture  of  Agatha.  "  I  am 
going,**  said  he,  "to  relate  the  history  of  that 
dear  unhappy  woman.** 


«( I  am  glad  of  it,  very  glad  of  it  indeed,^ 
replied  Emma  bursting  into  tean ;  ^  but  is  it 

fossible  that  that  can  be  my  mother**  picture! 
believe  my  grandmother  showed  it  to  me 
some  years  ago,  and  told  me  it  was  so ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  since,  and  I  had  quite  fo^ 
gotten  there  was  such  a  picture."  Then  going 
close  to  it,  she  regardea  it  some  moments  in 
silence,  and,  turning  moumfuUj  roniid,  ex- 
claimed, **  O,  sir,  is  it  possible  that  my  mother 
could  ever  have  lookea  so  young,  so  happy,  to 
beautiful  t" 

*'  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton  grave- 
ly, ''  till  she  became  the  slave  of  an  imnerioos 
temper  and  ungovernable  passions,  and  by  an 
act  of  disobedience  paved  the  way  to  her  own 
misery  and  early  death." 

Emma  blushed,  looked  down,  and  remained 
silent  for  a  moment ;  but  looking  again  at  the 
picture,  she  suddenly  observed,  **  Surely  1  have 
seen  a  face  like  that,  for  the  features  seem  quite 
familiar  to  me !" 

"  You  have,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  with  a  sig>- 
niflcant  look,  which  as  Emma's  eyes  involan- 
tarily  turned  towards  a  pier-glass  opposite  to 
her,  she  was  at  no  difliculty  to  explain,  and 
she  blushed  again ;  (but  from  emotions  of  a 
mixed  nature,  for  pleasure  was  one  of  them,) 
as ''  the  consciousness  of  self-approTing  beaal^ 
stole  across  her  busy  thought.** 

"Yes,  Emma," cried  Mr.  Egerton, replying 
to  the  deepened  and  expressive  glow  of  her 
cheek,  and  the  involuntary  complacency  that 
dimpled  the  comers  of  her  closed  mouth; 
"  that  picture  is  as  like  you  as  if  it  had  been  | 
painteo  from  you;  and  you  yourself  have  pro- 
nounced it  beautiful.  But  be  not  elated  by 
the  conviction  which  it  gives  you ;  for. 

What  *8  female  beauty,  but  an  air  divine 
Thro*  which  the  mind's  all-gentle  graces  shine  f 

Therefore,  how  easy  it  is  for  temper  and  pas- 
sion, by  leaving  their  traces  on  the  counte- 
nance, to  injure  if  not  to  destroy  loveliness 
even  perfect  as  that  is !  Such  as  is  that  picture 
was  your  dear  unhappy  mother  at  the  age  of. 
sixteen  ; — and  such  as  is  this  picture  was  the 
same  woman  at  the  age  of  twenty-fmir ;  (giving 
Emma  a  large  miniature  of  her  mother  as  he ' 
spoke ;)  so  great  and  so  obvious  were  the  rava- 1 
gos  which  the  passions  had  made  in  her  ap- 
pearance." I 

Emma,  surprised  and  affected,  took  the  pic- ; 
ture  with  a  trembling  hand,  but  had  no  sooner' 
beheld  it.  than  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  inar- 
ticulate from  emotion,  **  llds^  indeed  my  mo- 
ther !"  and  sunk  back  inner  chair  almost 
choked  with  the  violence  of  her  feelings. 

When  she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to 
speak,  she  asked  why  this  resemblance  of  her 
mother  as  she  was  accustomed  to  see  her,  had 
been  so  long  concealed  from  her;  and  Mr. 
Egerton  informed  her  that  Agatha  had  desired 
him  to  let  it  remain  unknown  to  her  till  she 
was  old  enough  to  hear  the  story  of  her  mo> 
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therms  wrongs.— '*  When  that  time  anives,  and 
not  till  thtm^  show  Emma,*'  said  shie,  **  this 
picture  which  I  haye  painted  on  purpose  for 
her." 

^I  hsTe  obeyed  yoor  mother,  my  dear 
child, *^  added  Mr.  Egerton,  *'in  the  one  re- 
spect ;  it  now  only  remains  for  me  to  obey  her 
in  the  other.*' 

**How  many  heartaches  should  we  spare 
ourselTes,*'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  as  he  prepared 
to  narrate  to  Emma  the  nistorv  of  her  mother's 
sorrows,  **  if  we  were  careful  to  check  every 
unkind  word  or  action  towards  those  we  love, 
as  it  is  occasionally  soffgested  to  us  by  the  in- 
firmities of  our  temper,  l>y  this  anticipating  re- 
flection ; — •  The  time  may  soon  arrive  when  the 
being  whom  \  am  now  about  to  afflict,  may  be 
snatched  from  me  for  eyer,  to  the  cold  recesses 
of  the  grave ;  secured  from  the  assaults  of  my 

Setulanee,  and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  my  remorse- 
il  penitence!'  OEmma!  had  Mrs.  Castle- 
main  fallen  a  victim  last  night  to  the  strong 
emotion  your  cruel  reproaches  occasioned  her, 
what  to-day  would  not  have  been  your  bitter 
and  unavailing  agonies !" 

Emma,  conscience-stricken,  did  not  attempt 
to  answer  him  even  by  a  promise  of  future 
self-control ;  and  Mr.  Egerton  continued  thus : 

** '  She  is  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much 
I  loved,  and  how  truly  I  forgave  her !'  was  the 
exclamation  of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  when  I  in- 
formed her  that  your  mother  was  no  more ; 
and  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke  conveyed  to 
my  mind  such  an  impression  of  remorse  and 
agony  as  no  time  can  eradicate  from  my  me- 
mory !  and  when  yon  shall  learn  how  much 
both  of  your  mother's  and  of  Mrs.  Castlemain's 
miseries  was  the  result  of  ill-humour,  impro- 
perly indulged,  I  trust,  my  dear  child,  that  you 
will  not  wonder  at  the  incessant  care  with 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  teach  you  the 
virtue  of  self-command." 

Mr.  Egerton  then  proceeded  to  his  long  and 
melancholy  detail,  with  which  my  readers  are 
already  acquainted  ; — but  I  wish  to  observe, 
that  when  Mr.  Egerton  said  her  mother  was 
led  to  the  altar,  Emma  eagerly  interrupted  him, 
and  exclaimed  With  great  emotion, 

**  Is  it  indeed  true  that  my  mother  was  really 
married  to  my  fiither  1" 

**  Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  amazed 
at  her  agitated  manner. 

'*  Bless  yon !  bless  you !  sir,  for  telling  me 
so!"  returned  Emma,  bursting  into  tears; 
**  Oh  what  a  load  have  yon  taken  off  my  mind  ! 

I  thought  I  Ind  been  told but  now  that 

asony  is  over,  and  I  have  not  the  misery  of 
blushing  for  a  mother's  ffuilt !" 

**  But,"  replied  Mr.  figerton,  affectionately, 
**  it  is  only  too  probable  your  mother's  fame 
may  never  he  cleared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
wwld." 

**  It  It  ekarsd,  sir,  in  the  eyes  of  her  daugh- 
tn"  npli«d  Emma,  **and  other  considerations 
lv«1y  indifferent.    I  know  her  to 


be  innocent,  and  I  bless  God  that  I  know  it; 
but  pray  go  on  :  I  think  I  can  now  bear  to  hear 
the  detail  of  my  father's  depravity." 

Mr.  Efferton,  satisfied  with  his  pupil,  pressed 
her  hand  kindly,  and  proceeded  in  his  narra* 
tion. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  describe 
the  force  or  the  variety  of  the  emotions  which 
agitated  the  heart  of  Emma  while  she  listened 
to  the  tale  of  her  mother's  wrongs  and  sor- 
rows; nor  of  the  affectionate  eagerness  which 
she  expressed  to  see  the  Orwells,  the  humble 
but  admirable  friends  of  her  mother,  to  whom 
Mr.  Egerton  wau  in  the  habit  of  writing  occa- 
sionally, and  sending  little  '  presents  in  the 
name  of  Emma. 

''I  should  like  to  eo  to  London  on  purpose 
to  see  them,"  said  Lmma;  and  Mr.  Lgerton 
kept  alive  in  her  youn^  heart  a  sense  of  grati' 
tuoe  so  honourable  and  so  just. 

But  he  soon  found  that  the  praises  of  the 
Orwells,  which  Emma  was  for  ever  indulging 
in,  sounded  harshly  on  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Uas^ 
tiemain;  for  they  recalled  her  own  hasty  re- 
nunciation of  Agatha  to  her  mind,  and  she  felt 
that  if  sAe  had  done  her  duty  by  her,  she  would 
not  have  been  forced  to  incur  such  vast  obliga- 
tions to  the  benevolence  of  obscure  strangers. 

**  My  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  to 
Emma  when  they  were  alone  together,  "do 
not  mention  the  Orwells  again  in  the  presence 
of  your  grandmother."  And  Emma,  who  im- 
mediately discerned  the  cause  of  his  request, 
implicitly  obeyed  him. 

It  was  now  that  Mr.  Egerton  thought  the 
time  was  come  for  some  inquiries  to  be  made 
concerning  the  father  of  Emma,  and  for  some 
steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  force  him  to  ac- 
knowledge her  as  his  legitimate  daughter ;  and 
to  the  propriety  of  these  measures,  as  a  justice 
due  to  the  memory  of  her  child,  Mrs.  Castle- 
main reluctantly  consented.  Hitherto,  the 
terror  of  being  forced  to  resign  her  to  a  fa- 
ther's claims,  when  those  claims  were  estab- 
lished, had  kept  them  from  bringing  the  affair 
forward ;  but  selfish  considerations  could  not 
now  with  propriety  be  acted  upon  any  farther; 
and  Mr.  Egerton  employed  an  agent  in  Lon- 
don to  inquire  what  was  become  of  Danvers.. 
And  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion they  heard  that,  afler  many  inquiries,  the 
agent  could  only  discover  that  Danvers  had 
sailed  nearly  fifteen  years  back  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  was  supposed  to  have  died  there 
of  the  yellow  fever,  as  no  person  of  that  name 
was  known  upon  any  of  the  islands. 

"Then  you  are  mine,  exclusively  mine 
fwni?,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  affectionately 
embracing  Emma,  "  and  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done,  is  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  register 
of  your  mother's  marriage,  m  order  to  clear 
her  fame  from  the  shadow  of  suspicion." 

But  though  sure  of  still  remaining  under 
the  protection  which  she  loved,  though  in 
hopti  of  being  proved  the  legitimate  child  of 
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her  mother,  and  lawful  heiress  of  her  g:raiid- 
^other,  gaiety  no  longer  lighted  op  the  eye 
nor  bloomed  on  the  cheek  of  Emma ;  for  Mr. 
Hargrave  remained  at  variance  with  Mrs. 
X^asUemain,  and  Henry  St.  Aubyn  therefore 
was  no  longer  a  visiter  at  the  Cottage.  Mr. 
Egerton  too  missed  his  pupil  as  much  as 
Emma  her  companion.  Still  at  church  they 
met;  but  for  two  successive  Sundays  Emma 
had  vainly  looked  both  for  St.  Aubyn  and  his 
mother,  and  she  wondered  at  an  absence  so 
unusual.  But  she  heard  the  reason  of  it  only 
too  soon  from  the  gossip  of  the  town  of  Kes- 
wick ;  and  learnt  with  indescribable  emotion, 
that  St.  Aubyn  and  his  mother  were  gone  on  a 
tour  of  the  Lakes  with  the  honourable  Mrs. 
Felton,  a  beautiful  widow  with  a  large  join- 
ture, to  whom  report  said  St.  Aubyn  was 
shortly  to  be  united. 

**  This  is  a  mere  gossip,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Egerton  when  the  report  of  St.  Anbyn's 
marriage  reached  him;  ''for  I  am  certain 
Henry  would  have  done  me  the  honour  to  in- 
form me  of  his  marriage  prospects,  had  any 
such  existed." 

And  while  Mr.  Egerton  said  this,  dear  as 
he  had  always  been  to  his  affectionate  pupil, 
she  felt  him  at  that  moment  dearer  to  her  than 
ever ; — ^but,  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  her  own  feelings  towards  St.  Aubyn, 
she  attributed  her  emotions  to  the  indignation 
of  injured  friendship,  which  resented  not  being 
in  the  confidence  of  its  object. 

''  No,  no,"  continued  he,  '*  I  can  never  be- 
lieve that  he  would  take  a  fancy  to  this  fashion- 
able belle  and  blue  stocking." 

'*  Pray,  sir,  what  is  a  blue  stocking  1"  said 
Emma. 

*'  That  is  a  question  which  I  am  not  able  to 
answer  with  perfect  accuracy ;  especially  as 
the  term  '  blue  stocking'  is  one  that  has,  like 
many  others,  varied  from  its  original  significa- 
tion." 

''I  believe,  I  am  wre^^  replied  Emma, 
*'  that  I  am  most  interested  in  knowing  what 
is  its  present  meaning ;  still,  I  should  Tike  to 
hear  all  you  can  tell  me  on  the  subject." 

'*  I  have  heard  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
mistake  of  a  foreigner,  who,  on  being  invited 
to  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
versation, asked  whether  he  must  come  in  full 
dress  !  and  was  told  in  answer,  by  no  means ; 
yon  may  come  in  blue  stockings ; — meaning 
by  that,  that  any  undress  was  sSmissible." 

*'  But  what  could  be  meant  by  blue  stock- 
ings 1" 

**  I  conclude  worsted  or  thread  stockings  of 
that  colour,  occasionally  worn  even  by  gentle- 
men i9.  a  morning.  The  foreigner,  however, 
concelWd  that  h<u  bkui  were  the  livenr  of  the 
party  to  which  he  was  invited ;  and  he  went 
about  describing  them  as  wearing  boi  bleu9  at 
their  meeting,  and  requiring  their  visiters  to 
do  the  same.    Hence  arose  the  title  of  *  the 


blue  stocking  society,*  gmn  to  tbe  ladies  aod 
gentlemen  in  question;  amoogst  whom  were 
some  of  the  first  wito,  achMny  monlists, 
poets,  and  painters  of  the  day." 

«« I  thought,"  said  Emma, '« tiimt « blue  stock- 
ing* was  a  term  applied  to  ladies  only  t** 

^  So  it  is  now ;  but  originally  it  mostt  fiom 
its  origin,  have  been  common  to  both  eexes.*^ 

^  Now,  however,  it  is  used  to  women  only, 
is  it  not,  sirt  and  is  it  not  used  as  a  tenn  of 
reproach  rather  than  of  oommendatioa  V* 

**  I  fear  it  is,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  ■miling 
at  the  eagerness  with  whieh  ^ma  asked  the 
latter  part  of  tbe  question,  and  wbich  he  ac- 
counted for  by  his  having  denominated  Mrs. 
Felton  a  *  blue  stocking  ;*  ^  hot  whether  justly 
or  not,  you  shall  judge  for  yoorselt  A  *  bine 
stocking'  is  now,  I  Mieye,  strictly  speaking, 
nothing  more  than  a  woman  who  loves  resding 
and  literature,  and  who  ooorts  the  society  A 
literary  men  and  women.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps, she  is  herself  a  writer,  but  not  a  pro- 
fessed one ;  and  she  occasioimlly  makes  bar 
friends  happy  and  flattered  hj  tbe  sight  of 
manuscript  verses  and  translations/' 

**  Oh !  then  surely,  sir,*'  interrupted  Emina 
smiling,  ^  there  are  strong  symptoms  of  blse 
stockingism  about  me !" 

«« Wait  till  I  have  finished,  Emnuu*  The 
*  blue  stockinfiT,'  however,  after  all,  onljr  dips 
her  foot  in  Uie  waters  of  Helicon,  without 
daring,  like  the  bolder  published  avthoiess, 
to  plunge  in  altogether,  ^ut  givinjg  the  name 
of  ba$  bleu9f  to  the  amateurs  of  literataie  of 
both  sexes,  I  will  point  out  the  great  advan- 
tage in  society  which  bag  bUm  have  over  pro- 
fisssed  authors  and  authoresses.  *  Blue  stock- 
ings,' who  write  and  read  for  pleasure,  not 
profit,  can  afford  to  cull  the  richest  flowers 
from  the  garden  of  their  &ncy  in  order  to  de- 
corate their  conversation.  But  not  so  the 
author  or  authoress; — they,  as  tbey  write 
probably  either  to  procure  a  necessary  addi- 
tion to  Uieir  income,  or  even  perhaps  to  obtain 
a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  lamily,  can- 
not afford  to  exhaust  in  society  that  produce 
of  their  imagination  which  is  requisite  for 
their  works.  The  florist  in  Covent-garden 
market,  whose  flowers  are  in  greatest  profb- 
sion  there,  does  not  probably  spare  his  own 
wife  even  a  single  sprig  of  geranium  to  adorn 
her  bosom;  and  authors  and  authoresses, 
while  *  blue  stockings '  are  splendid  and  elo- 
quent in  their  conversation,  deny  to  theirs  the 
brilliancy  that  might  teach  it  to  charm.  I  havd 
often  pitied  authors,  when  I  have  seen  them 
exhibited  on  these  occasions  in  what  are  called 
conversationes,  and  expected  to  become  what 
Dr.  Johnson  calls  *  intellectual  gladiatora,' 
and  have  wondered  at  the  wonder  expressed, 
that  men  who  could  write  so  well  should  talk 
so  ill ;  when  the  truth  is  probably,  in  the  firat 
place,  that  they  do  not  choose  to  exhaust  their 
minds  in  society ;  in  the  next,  that  the  mind, 
which  is  often  at  foil  stretch  in  the  study,  to- 
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a  aires  Teltxation  in  the  drawing-room ;  and 
lerefore  they  rather  shun  than  court  literary 
converse ;  while  the  lore  of  display,  which 
causes  men  and  women  of  letters  to  delight  so 
much  in  literary  subjects,  being  gratified  in 
authors  on  a  wider  and  a  prouder  field,  they 
have  not  in  company  the  same  motive  to  intel- 
lectual exertion.** 

"  Then,  my  dear  sir,  yon  would  not  have 
professed  authors  and  authoresses  invited  to 
blue  stocking  parties,  because  they  are  of  no 
use  when  they  get  there  V* 

^*  Pardon  me,  I  would  have  every  attention 
possible  paid  to  talents,  at  least  in  one  point 
of  view.  Authors  and  authoresses  are  useful 
and  ornamental  too  on  such  occasions ;  for 
every  one  feels  a  desire  to  see  the  being 
whose  works  have  either  interested  or  en- 
lightened the  world." 

^^Then  I  think,*'  replied  Emma,  ««that  au- 
thors and  authoresses  are  the  costly  heavy 
chairs  in  a  drawing-room,  which  are  there  to 
be  looked  at  only,  and  not  used ;  while  blue 
stockings  of  both  sexes  are  the  gilt  cane 
chairs,  which  are  set  promiscuously  about  the 
apartment,  for  use  as  well  as  show,  and  form- 
ed of  a  lighter  material.** 

**  Bless  me,  child  !**  cried  Mrs.  Gastlemain, 
who,  lost  in  reverie,  had  only  heard  part  of 
what  had  passed,  **  what  are  you  saying  about 
btu  bkus?  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  set  up 
for  one !" 

** Dear  grandmother,**  returned  Emma,  "I 
have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  I  am  one  al- 
ready; at  least  I  shall  henceforth  take  all 
hat  hUu»  under  my  protection.** 

•'What!  Mrs.  Felton  and  all,  Emma!** 
archly  asked  Mr.  Egerton. 

**  Yes,  sir,  certainly ;  for  I  think  them  very 
harmless  and  even  commendable  persons; 
for  their  greatest  crime  seems  to  be,  preferring 
having  lull  to  havinpr  empty  minds ;  literary 
conversation  to  gossip,  scandal,  and  cards; 
nor  do  tbey  do  any  thing  which  you  and  I  and 
Mr.  Egerton  and  St.  Aubyn  do  not  do  every 

**  Perhaps  not,'*  replied  Mrs.  Gastlemain ; 
*^  still  there  is  such  a  prejudice  against  blue 
stockings  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hear 
you  called  by  the  name.** 

Emma  was  going  to  answer  in  a  way  that 
would  not  have  pleased  Mrs.  Gastlemain,  and 
with  more  sarcasm  on  the  prejudices  of  the 
world  in  general  than  would  have  become  her 
age,  her  ignorance  in  many  respects,  or  her 
relative  situation  to  the  speaker ;  out  recollect- 
ing herself,  and  put  on  her  guard  perhaps  by 
a  look  from  Mr.  Egerton,  she  replied,  affec- 
tionately hangring  over  Mrs.  Gastlemain's 
chair  as  she  spoke,  **  I  shall  endeavour,  dear 
grandmother,  to  avoid  deserving  to  be  called 
any  thing  that  you  disapprove,  and  my  high- 
est wish  will  always  be  to  please  you.** 

Mrs.  Gastlemain  kissed  her  affectionately 
as  the  said  this,  but  suddenly  rose  up  and  left  [ 


the  room  in  tears,  affected  probably  at  the 
consciousness,  that  had  the  unhappy  Agatha 
received  from  her  the  same  judicious  educa- 
tion and  control  which  had  been  the  safe- 
guard of  her  more  fortunate  orphan,  she  might 
have  been  blestsed  with  meeting  from  her  the 
same  respectful  and  affectionate  deference  to 
her  will,  and  been  at  that  moment  free  from 
those  self-upbraidinffs  that  in  solitude  and  se- 
cresy  too  often  invaded  her  peace. 

But  to  leave  my  heroine  for  a  little  while, 
and  return  to  St.  Aubyn.  Part  of  the  story 
was  undoubtedly  true.  St.  Aubyn  and  his 
mother  were  on  a  party  of  pleasure  with  the 
honourable  Mjs.  Felton  and  other  friends. 

This  lady,  whose  charms  in  early  youth  had 
captivated  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman, 
and  induced  him  to  raise  her  from  the  situa- 
tion of  governess  to  his  sisters  to  the  rank  of 
his  wife,  was  now,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, about  seven-and-twenty.  She  had  vi- 
vacity, flnrace,  and  accomplishments;  and  if 
not  regularly  handsome,  there  was  an  expres- 
sion in  her  countenance,  a  something  so  at- 
tractive in  her  altogether,  that  women  dreaded 
her  for  a  rival  quite  as  muoh  as  a  more  perfect 
beauty;  and  as  the  fine  though  full  propoi^ 
tions  of  her  form  were  set  off  by  the  most  ex- 
quisite taste  in  dress,  Mrs.  Felton  ranked  in 
the  calendar  of  fashionable  beUes.  But  pre- 
suming on  her  situation  and  talents,  and  not 
being  a  woman  possessed  of  such  delicacy  of 
moral  feeling  as  to  shrink  nearly  as  much 
from  the  imputation  of  guilt  as  from  guilt 
itself,  too  proud  to  bear  to  be  indebt^  to  the 
candour  of  the '  worid  for  believing  her  innocent 
spite  of  appearances,  Mrs.  Felton  had  been  a 
flirting  wife,  and  was  now  a  flirting  widow, 
dragging  on  a  sort  of  sickly  reputation,  shun- 
ned by  some  few  of  her  own  sex  from  jealousy 
as  much  as  from  propriety,  and  extolled  or 
abused  by  many  of  the  other,  according  as 
their  self-love  was  flattered  by  her  fancied 
preference,  or  wounded  by  her  neglect. 

Mrs.  Felton  was  now  attended  by  a  compa- 
nion, on  a  visit  to  a  lady  and  gentleman,  friends 
of  the  St.  Aubyns,  who  lived  on  a  fine  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Garlisle,  meaning  to 
go  thence  on  a  tour  to  all  the  Lakes,  on  which 
tour  she  had  expected  to  have  been  joined  by 
some  of  her  London  admirers.  But  having 
been  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  she  was 
anticipating  a  very  dull  expedition,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  ^Iby,  her  host  and  hostess,  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  claim  an  old 
promise  made  by  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  that  she  and 
tier  son  would  one  day  or  other  accompany 
them  on  a  tour  through  the  beauties  of  West- 
moreland and  Gumberland.  Mrs.  St  Aubyn's 
company  would,  they  knew,  be  of  no  value  to 
their  &ir  guest,  but  as  St.  Aubyn  was  a  hand- 
some young  man,  of  nearly  four-and-twenty, 
was  of  a  studious  turn,  and  wrote  pretty  verses, 
they  imagined  that  he  would  be  a  great  acqui- 
sition to  Mrs.  Felton,  whose  aim  was  universal 
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conquest,  and  whose  pretensions  to  Hteratoie 
and  taste  were  as  decided  and  as  uniTeraallj 
acknowledged  as  her  pretensions  to  &sfaion 
and  to  beauty. 

To  a  woman  of  this  description,  it  was, 
therefore,  very  certain  that  the  expected  arrival 
of  a  young,  handsome  and  accomplished  man, 
was  an  event  of  some  importance ;  and  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Su  Aubyns  were  expected, 
Mrs.  Pel  ton  appeared  dressed  evidently  for  the 
purposes  of  conquest. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  meanwhile  had  commenced 
her  journey  with  feelings  and  anticipations  of 
pleasure  the  most  unalloyed.  She  wore  a  new 
and  in  her  opinion  most  becoming  riding-habit, 
and  a  straw  bonnet  exactly  resemblinff  that 
which  in  an  evil  hour  she  had  recommended  to 
Emma.  True,  in  order  to  procure  these  deco- 
rations of  her  person,  she  had  been  obliged  to 
increase  an  enormous  old  bill,  and  begin  an 
enormous  new  one ;  enormous,  I  mean,  accord- 
ing to  the  slendemess  of  her  income;  but 
that  was  a  triHe  in  the  estimation  of  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn,  and  the  idea  that  for  a  whole  month 
perhaps  she  should  not  meet  the  awful  frown 
of  her  brother,  excited  in  her  such  even  girlish 
gaiety,  as  she  sat  by  the  side  of  her  beloved 
son,  who  had  hired  for  the  occasion  a  low 
chaise,  and  a  horse  warranted  steadiest  of  the 
steady,  that  she  called  a  frequent  and  some- 
times sympathizing  smile  to  the  now  grave 
countenance  of  her  companion,  who,  since  he 
had  been  banished  the  dear  society  at  the 
White  Cottage,  had  felt  a  void  at  his  heart, 
and  a  propensity  to  silence  and  abstraction, 
which  were  before  unknown  to  him.  But 
whatever  were  St.  Aubyn's  cares,  the  sweet- 
ness and  benevolence  of  his  nature  always  for- 
bade him  to  make  them  a  source  of  pain,  or 
even  uncomfortableness,  to  others;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  foreign  to  his  feelings  than 
that  selfishness  which  leads  many  persons  to 
give  way  to  the  expression  of  their  sorrows, 
even  before  those  to  whom  the  sight  of  their 
sufferings  is  an  affliction  difficult  to  endure.  If 
St.  Aubyn  ever  gave  way  to  grief,  it  was  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber;  for,  as  a  so- 
cial being,  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  mix 
with  his  fellow-creatures  without  contributing 
his  share  of  cheerful  conversation,  and  endea- 
vouring to  do  all  in  his  power  to  fill  the  pass- 
ing hour  with  innocent  amusement. 

Af>er  a  pleasant  and  safe  journey,  though  a 
few  gentle  screams  from  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  on 
the  road,  seemed  to  imply  that  she  had  been  in 
some  danger,  they  arrived  at  their  jonmey*s 
end  time  enough  for  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  to  dress 
for  dinner.  And  when  Mrs.  Felton  and  her- 
self entered  the  drawing-room,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  ladies 
had  taken  the  most  pains  at  their  toilet.  The 
effect  which  the  appearance  of  each  had  on  the 
other,  was,  however,  very  diflferent.  Mrs,  St. 
Aubyn  certainly  beheld  Mrs.  Felton*s  dress 
with  unqualified  admiration;  but  the  latter 


could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile  as  sba  lapidly 
surveyed  the  long  uncovered  and  mesgie  ttuost 
of  the  former,  and  the  flowers  which  nodded  on 
one  side  of  the  flaxen  tresses  which  shaded  the  i 
once  polished  brows  of  the  faded  bat  still  self'] 
admiring  beauty.  Yet  Mrs.  Felton  was  used 
to  such  exhibitions  in  town,  but  she  did  notj 
expect  them  in  the  country ;  and  she  expected  | 
that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*s  conversation  would  cod- j 
firm  the  impression  of  her  character  which  her  | 
dress  had  given. 

St.  Aubyn  undoubtedly  found  more  &voor 
in  Mrs.  Felton*s  sight  than  his  mother,  on  bis 
introduction  to  her ;  and  the  look  and  smile  I 
with  which  she  received  his  j^raceful  bow, 
were  calculated  to  convey  to  him  how  much 
she  already  appreciated  him ;  but  their  foice 
was  lost  on  St  Aubyn,  and  he  was  only  con- 
scious that  Mrs.  Felton  was  a  grood-looking, 
and  Miss  Spenlove,  her  companion,  an  ill-looL 
ing  woman. 

But  as  he  sat  opposite  to  Mrs.  Felton  at 
dinner,  he  could  not  but  discover  that  she  bad 
very  fine  eyes,  though  he  was  unconscious  of 
what  was  visible  to  every  one  else,  how  ofien 
those  eyes  were  turned  expressively  towards 
him,  reminding  one  of  the  simile,  **  as  on  im- 
passive ice  the  lightnings  play."  In  vain  tqo 
did  the  fair  widow  court  every  possible  oppoF 
tunity  of  carving,  that  she  miffht  show  the 
beauty  of  her  hands  and  arms,  which  were  un- 
covered to  the  very  extremity  of  fashion. '  St 
Aubyn  did  not  notice  them ;  but,  unconsciooi 
of  her  motive,  he  admired  within  himself  that 
attentive  politeness  which  made  her  willing 
to  take  so  much  trouble  to  help  and  please 
other  people. 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Felton  introduced  literary 
conversation,  and  brought  in  her  taste  and  un- 
derstanding in  aid  of  her  personal  graces ;  but 
her  evident  wish  to  show  off,  counteracted  her 
power  of  pleasing  him  in  this  instance,  and 
St  Aubyn  would  have  admired  her  more  had 
she  not  talked  so  well.  But  the  singularity 
of  taste  in  the  auditor  for  whom  she  talked 
was  wholly  unsuspected  by  Mrs.  Felton,  who, 
having  displayed  her  own  powers  and  grati- 
fied her  own  vanity  sufficiently,  thou^t  it 
was  incumbent  on  her  at  length  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  her  intended  captive ;  and  before  the 
evening  ended  she  took  care  to  insinuate  to 
him  that  the  fame  of  his  literary  talents  had 
reached  her,  and  she  hoped  that  he  would  in- 
dulge her  during  their  tour  with  a  sight  of 
some  of  his  beautiful  verses. 

Nothing  but  St.  Aubyn's  surprise  could  ex- 
ceed his  confusion  at  being  thus  invested  with 
the  dignity  of  authorship,  and  told  of  the  cele- 
brity of  his  literary  talents ;  for  he  was  not 
conscious  that  his  having  written  at  all  was 
known  beyond  the  dear  circle  at  Mrs.  Castle- 
main*R,  and  he  gazed  on  Mrs.  Felton  with 
looks  of  wonder,  confusion,  and  inquiry. 

**Who  can  have  so  much  misrepresented 
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me  and  iny  preteDsions  to  you,  madam  t*' 
said  St.  Aubyn,  blashing  deeply. 

'*  Misrepresented  !*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Felton. 
*«  Fy,  Mr.  St.  Auhyn!  With  thiit  in^nuous 
countenance,  how  is  it  possible  you  can  be  so 
deceitful  1     However  modest  your  pretensions 
I  may  be,  Mrs.  Selby  assures  me  she  has  seen 
▼ery  beautiful  verses  written  by  you  on  differ- 
ent occasions; — but  I  see,  Mr. St.  Aubyn,  that 
I  you  *  write  verse  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find 
jit  fame.'" 

**  However  the  verse  on  these  occasions, 

,  madam,"  replied  St.  Aubyn,  *'  may  have  been 

written,  I  am  sure  it  must  have  been  seen  by 

'  stealth,  as  I  never  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  any  one 

I  but  my  mother." 

I      ^^  But  in  the  first  place  you  own  that  you 
i  have  written  1" 

I      **  I  do— a  few  schoolboy's  verses." 
I      '*  In  the  next  place,  you  plead  guilty  to  the 
I  charge  of  having  given  a  copy  to  Mrs.  St. 
'Aubyn!" 

•»  Certainly." 

'*  And  you  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
parenial  pride ;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  in  the 
amiable  pride  of  her  heart,  showed  these  stan- 
zas so  griven  to  some  of  her  friends ;  and  these 
friends  mentioned  them  with  the  praise  they 
deserved  to  me. — Hav^  I  not  clearly  made  out 
my  case,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  1 — Verdict  against  the 
defendant,  who  is  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  of  so 
many  stanzas  into  the  Moses'  court." 

**A  severe  judgment,"  replied  St.  Aubyn, 
**  when  the  poverty  of  the  condemned  is  con- 
sidered,—  and  I  move  for  an  arrest  of  judg- 
ment." 

''  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
drawing  her  chair  closer  to  her  son's. 

•'  The  matter  is,  that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  is  called 
npon,  as  a  punishment  for  his  offences,  to 
write  some  poetry,  and  he  wishes  his  sentence 
to  be  revoked." 

*'  My  son  refuse  to  write  poetry !  Well, 
that  is  droll  indeed.  Why,  tie  writes  such 
beautiful  poetry !«- Oh,  I  could  show  you, 
madam,  such  sweet  things  !" 

*^  Admirable!  just  what  I  wished !  These 
*  sweet  things'  are  what  I  want  to  see ;  but 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  looks  as  if  he  would  forbid  you 
to  show  them." 

**  What!  when  he  knows  I  wish  to  show 
themt  No;  Henry  never  denied  me  any 
thing  yet,  and  I  think  he  will  hardly  begin 
now." 

St.  Aubyn  bowed  to  his  mother  with  a  look 
and  smile  of  affection,  and,  seeing  the  display 
of  his  manuscripts  was  unavoidable,  withdrew 
to  another  part  of  the  room. 

From  Mre.  Felton's  severity  of  criticism  St. 
Aubyn  had  little  to  fear ;  for  to  him  she  was 
disposed  to  be  particularly  indulgent,  as  his 
p^Tion  and  manners  were  likely  to  make  his 
poetry  appear  even  fiiultless  in  the  eyes  of  a 
female  critio. 

Henry  St.  Anbyn  was  above  six  feet  in 


height;  but  the  fine  proportions  of  his  form 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  any  one  to 
deem  him  too  tall ;  and  now  that  all  his  fea- 
tures had  acquired  their  due  size,  the  beauty 
of  his  face,  though  not  as  perfect,  was  as  strik- 
ing as  that  of  his  figure.  Still  his  beauty  was 
chiefly  the  charm  of  (Countenance  and  expres- 
sion, heightened  by  a  rich  and  ever-mantlinflr 
bloom,  the  result  of  health,  temperance,  and 
exercise.  His  manners,  though  he  had  seen 
little  of  the  world,  were  the  mannere  of  a 
finished  gentleman;  for  they  had  been  mo- 
delled on  his  father's ;  and  in  those  of  his  most 
intimate  associate  Mr.  Egerton,  he  had  a  daily 
example  of  the  politeness  and  graceful  atten- 
tion of  the  old  court,  as  it  is  called,  without 
any  of  its  formality ;  and  while  his  lofty  and 
dignified  carriage  seemed  to  speak  him  born 
to  command,  the  affectionate  gentleness  of  his 
manner,  and  the  mildness  of  his  address,  spoke 
him  eager  to  oblige  and  willing  to  obey. 

"  What  a  highly  gifted  creature  it  is !"  said 
Mre.  Felton,  wiping  a  tear  from  her  eye,  as 
she  read  some  lines  by  St.  Aubyn,  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  father. 

**  Henry !  come  hither,  Henry,"  cried  the 
delighted  mother ;  **  see,  see !  you  have  made 
Mre.  Felton  shed  teare !" 

Henry  obeyed  the  summons,  and  saw  teara 
in  the  fine  eyes  of  Mre.  Felton;  but  he  either 
did  not  see,  or  would  not  see,  the  hand  which 
she  held  out  to  him,  and  which  he  ought  to 
have  pressed  or  kissed  according  as  his  incli- 
nations prompted. 

"  Here,"  said  Mre.  Felton,  "take  away  your 
odious  verses ;  I  wish  I  had  not  seen  them !" 

"  Odious  verees !  and  wish  you  had  not 
seen  them  !"  cried  the  literal  Mre.  St.  Aubyn 
— "  well ;  that  is  funny  !" 

"  But  very  true ;  for  they  will  make  me  out 
of  love  with  every  thing  else  of  the  kind  for 
ages  to  come.  They  are  so  beautiful,  that  I 
shall  be  as  fastidious  in  future  as  I  have  hi- 
therto been  indulgent." 

"  There,  Henry  !  do  youhearl"  asked  Mre. 
St.  Aubyn. 

"  Yes,  madam,  and  would  I  could  believe 
what  I  hear !" 

"You  may,  for  I  never  flatter;  not  even 
myself." 

"  Nor  do  I ;  therefore  I  must  think  that  your 
kindness  rather  than  your  judgment  speaks." 

"  May  be  so,"  replied  Mre.  Felton ;  "  but  I 
trust  that  the  world  will  some  day  or  other 
decide  between  you  and  me.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn," 
added  she,  lowering  her  voice  and  looking 
archly  at  him,  "  these  are  pretty  lines  entitled 
'  To  Emma,  aged  twelve  yeare,  on  her  birth- 
day.' I  wonder  how  you  will  write  *To 
Emma,  aged  eighteen,'* " 

"  *'  To  Emma,  aged  eighteen,'  I  shall  pro- 
bably not  write  at  all,"  replied  St.  Aubyn 
blushing. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  returned  Mre.  Felton  with 
quickness,  and  heaving  a  sigh  as  she  spoke; 
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*'  and  in  that  case  she  will  be  a  more  enviable 
object  than  if  yon  had  written." 

«» 1  do  not  exactly  understand  yoo/*  said 
Henry. 

**No  matter,"  was  the  answer;  and  the 
artillery  of  glances,  sighs,  and  occasional  pres- 
sures of  the  soft  white  hand  on  the  slee?e  of 
his  coat,  were  again  played  off  on  the  still 
insensible  St.  Aubyn,  who  when  they  retired 
for  the  night  kept  repeating  to  himself  till  he 
dropped  asleep,  **  What  could  she  meant  and 
why  would  she  not  explain  herself?" 

Had  she  not  contrived  to  occupy  his  mind 
by  this  affected  mystery,  St.  Aubyn  would 
not  have  thought  of  Mrs.  Felton  at  all.  How- 
ever, she  had  contrived  to  make  him  think  of 
her,  whether  directlv  or  indirectly,  and  that 
was  a  point  gained ;  and  had  Mrs.  Felton 
been  sure  she  had  done  so,  she  would  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  some  certainty  to  a  time  when  she 
should  occupy  his  attention  and  thoughts  still 
more. 

The  next  morning  the  whole  party  were  to 
beffin  their  tour  tSirough  Cumberland  and 
>^^tmoreland.  It  consisted  of  Mrs.  Felton 
and  her  companion,  the  St.  Aubyns,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Selby,  and  Miss  Travers,  a  young  lady 
on  a  visit  to  the  latter.  At  nine,  the  carriages 
drove  to  the  door,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Fel ton's 
landaulet  and  the  on^-horse  chaises  of  Mr. 
Selby  and  St.  Aubyn. 

As  Mrs.  Felton,  it  was  known,  preferred  a 
chaise  to  her  own  carriage,  it  was  resolved 
that  Mrs.  Selby,  Miss  Spenlove,  and  Miss 
Travers  should  go  in  the  landaulet;  accor- 
dingly, they  took  their  seats  and  drove  off 
from  the  door  before  Mrs.  Felton,  who  had 
been  writing  letters,  was  equipp^  for  her 
journey;  and  before  she  came  down  stairs, 
St.  Aubyn  had  handed  his  mother  into  his 
chaise,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  the  car- 
riage. Nothing  could  exceed  Mrs.  Felton*s 
astonishment  and  mortification  at  finding, 
when  she  reached  the  door,  that,  instead  of 
requesting  leave  to  drive  her  in  his  chaise,  he 
was  already  contentedly  seated  by  the  side  of 
his  own  mother,  and  preparing  to  drive  off, 
as  regardless  of  her  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
her.  To  such  neglect  and  indifference,  she 
had  never  been  accustomed,  and  knew  not 
how  to  endure  it;  and  her  countenance  as- 
sumed so  gloomy  an  expression,  that  even 
Mr.  Selby,  who  was  not  the  most  penetrating 
of  men,  discovered  the  cause  of  her  disquie- 
tude ;  and  calling  to  St.  Aubyn  to  stop,  he  in 
a  low  voice  asked  Mrs.  Felton  whether  she 
would  not  oblige  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  by  taking 
his  mother's  place  beside  him,  while  he  would 
condemn  himself,  for  the  sake  of  his  young 
friend,  to  the  pain  of  relinquishing  her  society. 
At  this  speech,  which  soothed  her  wounded 
self-love,  her  countenance  brightened,  and  she 
allowed  Mr.  Selby  to  oblige  St.  Aubyn  by 
making  the  proposal ;  but  what  could  exceed 


her  astonishment  and  angry  mortification  wbea 
St.  Aubyn  returned  for  answer,  that  be  aioit| 
beg  leave  to  decline  the  honour  intended  hin, 
as  his  mother  was  so  fearful  in  an  open  ca^; 
riage,  that  he  knew  she  would  be  roiaerable  if  j 
driven  by  any  one  but  himself,  as  to  his  driv-i 
ine  she  had  been  accustomed !  | 

Too  much  provoked  to  speak,  Mrs.  Felton 
seated  herself  beside  Mr.  Selby,  and  followed  -, 
the  other  chaise  in  perturbed  silence,  debating 
in  her  own  mind  whether  she  should  not, 
show  her  sense  of  St.  Aubyn's  rudeness,  in  i 
preferring  his  mother's  comfort  to  her  so*  | 
ciety,  by  treating  him  with  disdain.  But  in 
the  first  place,  he  was  the  onl^  beau^  therefore 
she  could  not  afford  to  affront  him ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  she  felt  conscious,  that  by 
seeming  to  resent  his  indifference,  she  should 
only  gratify  his  vanity,  by  proving  that  indiP 
ference  gave  her  pain ;  therefore,  before  they 
had  gone  two  miles,  she  had  recovered  her 
good-humour.  Mr.  Selby,  who  had  waited  in 
patient  silence  till  the  clouds  of  mortified  va- 
nity had  dispersed,  now  led  her  into  convM^- 
sation,and  took  occasion,  on  her  making  sons 
inquiries  concerning  St.  Aubyn,  to  panegyrise 
his. filial  piety,  amongst  his  other  virtues,  of 
which,  he  said,  his  refusal  to  have  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  driving  her  was  anoth«'  in- 
stance ;  and  Mis.  Felton,  mtified  to  find  she 
had  been  sacrificed  to  an  habitual,  and  there- 
fore irresistible  duty,  forgot  all  her  displea- 
sure, and  made  numberless  inquiries  con- 
cerning St.  Aubyn's  age  and  expectations  in 
life. 

**But  who  is  that  Emma,"  said  she,** to 
whom  he  has  written  verses  !" 

**  Oh  !  a  little  girl  with  whom  he  has  been 
educated." 

*'Rut  is  she  still  a  little  girlt"  And  Mr. 
Selby,  who  had  forgotten  the  insensible  lapse 
of  years,  answered,  **  Yes ;  her  age  is  only 
thirteen  or  fourteen." 

"  But  who,  and  what  is  she!" 

**  The  heiress  of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Caa- 
tlemain." 

'*  But  what  did  St.  Aubyn  mean,  think  yon, 
by  saying  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine,  on 
my  mentioning  his  verses  '  to  Emma,  aged 
twelve,'  *  to  Emma,  aged  eighteen,  I  should 
probably  not  write  at  all'  1" 

**  That  he  should  not  dare  to  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  her  at  that  age." 

"And  why  not  1" 

"  Because  he  is  poor,  and  utterly  dependent 
on  a  capricious  uncle;  and  she  is  a  rich 
heiress." 

"  Oh !  that  is  all  that  he  meant,  is  iti"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Felton ;  "  1  suspected  that  he  meant 
much  more."  And  she  immediately  fell  into 
a  pleasant  reverie,  of  which  St.  Aubyn  was 
certainly  the  object. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  party  to  sro  to 
Cockermouth,  and  thence  to  Cromack  Water 
and  Buttermere,  whence  they  were  to  make 
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the  complete  tour  of  the  lakes,  endinsr  it  at 
UU water.  When  they  stopped  to  bait  the 
horses,  and  explore  some  of  the  fine  scenery 
on  the  road  from  Carlisle  to  Cockermouth, 
Mrs.  Felton  eagerly  approached  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn,  and  offering  her  her  arm  as  she  did  so, 
regretted  having  been  so  long  deprived  of  her 
society,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  her  reso-* 
lotion  not  to  undergo  a  similar  privation  again. 
This  speech,  which  Mrs.  St.  Aubvn  received 
with  smiles  of  unexpected  satisraction,  was 
overheard  by  Mr.  Selby  with  wonder  and  mor- 
tification ;  i^r  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
his  conversational  powers  were  quite  eaual,  if 
not  superior,  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  s ;  ana  as  he 
was  a  simple-minded,  straight-forward  man, 
as  the  phrase  is,  he  had  no  suspicion  that 
Mrs.  Felton  was  saying  what  she  did  not 
think. 

^^  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  to  you,  my  dear 
madam,**  adaed  Mrs.  Felton,  **  which  is,  that 
yoa  will  do  me  the  honour  of  going  with  me, 
when  we  resume  our  journey,  in  my  landaulet, 
as  you  are  apt,  I  find,  to  be  alarmed  in  an  open 
carriage.** 

**  Dear  ine,  you  are  vastly  obliging !  I  am 
sore  1  should  prefer  going  in  the  landaulet,  and 
then  mv  son  may  have  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  driving  you.** 

**  Me !  Oh,  by  no  means ;  that  would  en- 
tirely defisat  my  purpose ;  which  is,  to  procure 
myself  more  of  your  company.  Therefore,  if 
he  pleases.  Miss  Spenlove  shall  be  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn*8  companion,  and  dear  Mrs.  Selby  go 
with  Tou  and  me,  while  Miss  Travers  takes 
my  place  in  Mr.  Selby*s  chaise.** 

From  Mrs.  Felton*s  decisions  there  was 
usually  no  appeal ;  and  as  his  mother  looked 
delighted  at  the  marked  and  flattering  atten- 
tion of  Mrs.  Felton, -and  wished  to  accept  her 
ofTer,  St.  Aubyn  cheerfully  acquiesced ;  though 
Miss  Travers,  who  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and 
therefore  perhaps  not  fixed  upon  by  the  fair 
widow  to  accompany  St.  Aubyn,  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  the  latter  had  not  been 
so  qufeseent,  but  had  insisted  on  driving  her  in- 
stead of  Miss  Spenlove. 

Mr.  Selby  meanwhile  said  nothing, — but  he 
thought  the  more, — and  wondered  within  him- 
self to  hear  Mrs.  Felton  professing  such  eap^er- 
ness  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of  a  woman 
who,  but  a  few  hours  ago,  she  declared  was  as 
insipid  as  she  was  fiintastical !  ^'  Well,  it  is 
very  strange,**  thought  Mr.  Selby ;  for  her  re- 
fusal to  be  driven  by  Su  Aubyn  had  completely 
succeeded  in  blinding  the  simple-minded  Mr. 
Selby  to  her  real  motives  of  action ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  consult  his  wife  on  the  subject,  as 
she  prided  herself  on  her  sagacity,  and  had 
persuaded  him  to  think  very  highly  of  it  also. 

At  length  the  horses  were  refreshed,  the 
scenerr. sufficiently  explored,  and  Mr.  Selby 
handed  Mrs*  St.  Aubyn  and  Mrs.  Felton  into 
the  laodaoletv  and  then  his  wife ;  who,  as  she 
seated  herself^  stooped  down,  and  laying  her 


finger  on  the  side  of  her  nose,  (a  habit  which 
she  had,)  significantly  and  sarcastically  said 
to  her  husband  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  **  Oh  ho, 
is  it  so?**  a  jingle  she  was  fond  of.  And  on 
this  expressive  but  mysterious  couplet,  as  it 
may  be  called,  Mr.  Selby  mused  for  at  least 
half  an  hour;  but  recollepting  that  it  was 
deemed  unmanly  to  be  curious,  the  vice  of  cu- 
riosity being  said  to  be  exclusively  that  of  the 
other  sex,  he  resolved  to  wait  patiently  till 
bed-time  for  an  explanation  of  what  Mrs. 
Selby*s  penetration  had  discovered,  and  valued 
himself  not  a  little  on  being  a  man,  and  con- 
sequently not  at  all  curious.  How  often  is 
one  reminded  of  the  fable  of  the  Sculptor  and 
the  Lion ! 

During  the  drive,  his  sagacious  wife  was 
much  amused  at  observing  how  completely 
''dear  Mrs.  Selby,**  as  Mrs.  Felton  affectedly 
called  her,  was  nedected  for  the  new  acquaint- 
ance, Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  and  she  was  very  ea^r 
to  arrive  at  her  joumey*s  end,  in  order  to  in- 
dulge herself  in  another  *'0h  ho!**  proof  of 
her  penetration. 

''  My  dear  madam,**  said  Mrs.  Felton  with 
great  tenderness  of  manner,  ''believe  me,  I 
consider  you  as  a  sort  of  cousin ! 

"Dear  me,  do  you!  How  soV*  said  the 
flattered  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

"  Oh,  not  without  reason.  Lady  Mary  St, 
Aubyn,  your  Mr.  St.  Aubyn*s  mother,  was 
second  cousin  to  my  Mr.  Felton;  therefore, 
by  marriage,  you  and  I  are  certainly  cousins.*' 

"  Dear  me !  to  be  sure  we  are,"  replied  the 
delighted  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn;  "are  we  not, 
Mrs.  Selby  r* 

"  Oh  ho !"  replied  Mrs.  Selby,  looking  very 
arch,  "  and  pray  what  relation  then  is  Henry 
to  you,  Mrs.  Felton!** 

"  I  protest  I — I  never  considered,**  said  Mrs. 
Felton  in  some  confusion. 

"But  why,  my  dear  madam,**  continued 
Mrs.  Selby,  "  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  dis- 
cover a  relationship  to  Mrs.  St.  Aufa^n  in  order 
to  account  for  your  sudden  affection  for 
her ** 

"  No,  certainly  not,**  answered  Mrs.  Felton. 

"  O  dear  me  !**  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 

"  There  is,**  resumed  Mrs.  Selby,  "  a  sym- 
pathy, a  natural  adhesion  between  some  per- 
sons, stronger  than  any  which  are  the  result 
of  blood.  The  ivy,  dear  ladies,  clings  much 
more  closely  to  the  oak  than  any  of  its  own 
saplings  do;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  your  growing  attachment  will  make 
it  much  stronger  than  if  relationship  had  really 
anything  to  So  with  it.** 

"  You  are  very  figurative  in  your  language, 
Mrs.  Selby,*'  said  Mrs.  Felton,  conscious  that 
she  saw  through  her  designs. 

"  Oh !  there  is  nothing  like  a  simile  to  illus- 
trate one*s  meaning.  dmI  which  of  you  in 
this  case  is  the  ivy  1  You^  Mrs.  St.  Aub^n, 
resemble  it  in  one  respect ;  that  is,  in  being 
an  evergreen;  but  sober  green  is  not  smart 
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enough  for  your  taste;  no,  700  would  rather 
be  likened  to  the  China  rose,  that  blooma  even 
in  winter." 

Not  one  word  of  this  conyersation  was 
thoroughly  understood  by  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn; 
however,  she  bowed  and  smiled,  and  said 
**Dear  me!"  as  if  she  did  understand  it; 
though  she  was  not  at  all  sure  that  by  com- 
paring her  to  a  blooming  rose,  Mrs,  Selby  did 
not  mean  a  sarcasm  on  her  rouge. 

Luckily  for  the  maintenance  of  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton's  good-humour,  the  conversation  was  soon 
interrupted  by  their  arrival  at  Cockermouth ; 
for  Mrs.  Felton  feared  Mrs.  Selby *8  sarcastic 
penetration,  and  she  was  not  likely  to  be 
backward  in  the  use  of  it  on  this  occasion,  as 
she  in  her  heart  disliked  that  lady  ;  for  when- 
ever there  was  no  other  gentleman  present,  the 
fair  widow,  whose  aim  was  universal  conquest, 
and  who  always  kept  her  fire-arms  in  order  b^ 
constant  exercise,  used  to  flirt  most  unmerci- 
fully with  the  simple-minded  Mr.  Selby  ;  and 
to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  the  jea- 
lous wife  was  now  paying  off  old  scores, 
while  Mrs.  Felton  was  not  backward  to  return 
the  dislike  which  she  felt  conscious  of  exci- 
ting; and  she  spoke  of  and  to  her  hostess  by 
the  name  of  **  dear  Mrs.  Selby  "  on  the  same 
principle  that  we  of\en  throw  perfumes  about 
a  room  in  order  to  hide  an  unpleasant  smell. 

At  length,  after  the  duties  of  the  toilet  were 
gone  through,  the  company  assembled  to  a 
late  dinner,  and  St.  Aubyn  saw  in  the  happy 
countenance  of  his  mother  an  expression  of 
satisfied  and  conscious  importance  which  he 
had  not  for  years  beheld  on  it ;  and  as  he  was 
certain  that  she  derived  it  from  Mrs.  Felton's 
marked  attentions  to  her,  he  felt  grateful  to 
that  lady  for  the  benevolence  which  dictated 
them. 

**  But  is  it  benevolence?"  thought  St.  Au- 
byn, for  he  sometimes  had  a  suspicion  that 
Mrs.  Felton  was  laughing  at  his  mother;  as, 
spite  of  his  filial  piety,  his  uncle^s  just  though 
coarse  raillery  had  so  often  held  her  up  in  his 
presence  to  deserved  ridicule,  that  he  could 
not  help  fearina  that  this  superabundant  pas- 
sion for  her  society  which  Mrs.  Felton  evinced, 
was  founded  on  a  wish  to  make  her  what  is 
denominated  a  butt;  for  St.  Aubyn  had  no 
suspicion  that  it  was  through  his  mother  that 
the  fair  widow  was  aiming  at  him  ;  and  watch- 
ful, and  suspicious,  and  pensive,  he  sat  down 
to  dinner  as  before,  opposite  to  Mrs.  Felton. 
But,  with  all  his  distrustful  vigilance,  he  saw 
nothing  in  her  manner  to  his  mother  but  what 
demanded  his  grateful  approbation. 

Mrs.  Felton  evidently  endeavoured  to  give 
her  consequence,  and  she  succeeded.  She 
talked  to  her  of  her  former  residence  near 
London,  of  the  birth-day  and  the  birth-day 
balls,  of  Lady  Mary  St.  Aubyn,  her  husband's 
mother.  And  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who  in  her 
brother's  presence  had  always  the  appearance 
of  a  frightened  fool,  thus  encouraged,  resumed 


the  ease  and  gaiety  natoral  to  her;  mud  her 
son,  who  had  never  seen  her  to  snch  advmBt^fs 
before,  and  was  now  convinced  he  had  ond^ 
valued  his  mother's  talents,  felt  the  HvetiMt 
gratitude  to  that  benevolent  woman,  ea  he  now 
believed  she  might  really  be,  who  had  thus 
gratified  his  filial  affection,  and  eaoght  himself 
several  times  saying  mentally,  **  She  is  ce^ 
tainly  very  beautiful !" 

Never  for  an  instant  did  a  suspicion  of 
Mrs.  Felton's  motives  come  across  the  mind 
of  St.  Aubyn.  But  Mr.  Selby  was  now  be> 
come  more  enlightened,  for  he  had  seen  bb 
wife  alone;  and  having  been  informed  by  her 
of  the  plan  of  operations  which  was  goinr 
forward,  the  comers  of  his  good-hnmoured 
mouth  were  during  dinner  dimpled  with  rome 
arch  meaning  than  usual,  and  though  he  did 
not  give  utterance  to  any  **  Oh  he's,"  be 
looked  even  more  of  them  than  Mrs.  Selby 
herself. 

Not  but  that  it  required  all  his  confidence 
in  his  wife's  penetration,  to  be  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  what  she  asserted ;  for 
instead  of  directing  her  discourse  to  St.  Ao- 
byn,  and  paying  him  those  pointed  attentions 
which  he  had  witnessed  the  first  day  tbey 
met,  Mrs.  Felton  talked  less  to  him  than  sbe 
did  to  any  one  else;  and  her  seducing  looks, 
her  agaceries  were  so  exclusively  directed  to 
himself,  that  he  began  to  fear  his  wife  would 
be  jealous  again.  1 

But  Mr.  Selby  was  not  aware  that  St.  Au- 
byn, being  opposite  to  Mrs.  Felton,  could  seal 
her  every  look  and  motion;  and  that  the  play! 
of  her  countenance  while  speaking  to  him,! 
and  the  graceful  bend  of  her  finely-formed' 
head  and  neck  while  leaning  towards  him,! 
with  the  occasional  display  of  her  fine  hand  I 
and  arm,  could  not  escape  St.  Aubyn's  no-{ 
tice, especially  as  now  he  was  become  uncoa-j 
sciously  interested  in  her  from  her  attention 
to  his  mother;  and  they  were  more  likely  to 
have  their  full  effect  on  him,  from  not  being 
apparerUli/ intended  to  captivate  him;  while 
ever  and  anon  she  addressed  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
in  a  tone  and  manner  so  kind  and  so  respect- 
ful, that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  countenance  was 
quite  radiant  with  pleasure,  and  she  forgot 
there  was  such  a  person  in  the  world  as  her 
formidable  brother. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton was  asked  to  sin^ ;  and  having  immedi- 
ately complied  with  the  request,  she  sung  the 
following  song : — 

The  soft  blooms  of  summer  are  fair  to  the  eye. 
Where  bristly  the  clear  silver  iMcdway  glides  by ; 
And  rich  are  the  colours  which  autumn  adorn. 
Its  gold  chequerM  leaves,  and  its  billows  of  com. 

But  dearer  to  me  is  the  pale  lonely  roee, 
Whose  blossoms  in  winter^s  dark  season  nncloae ; 
Which  smiles  in  the  rigour  of  winter's  stem  blast. 
And  smooths  the  rough  present  by  signs  of  the 
past. 
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And  thus  when  uround  ns  affliction's  dark  power 
Edtpeea  the  aunahine  of  life's  glowing  hour, 
While  drooping,  deserted,  in  sorrow  we  bend, 
O  sweet  is  the  presence  of  one  faithful  friend ! 

The  crowds  whom  we  smiled  with  when  gladness 
was  ours; 

Are  summer's  bright  blossoms,  and  autumn's  gay 
stores; 

fiut  the  friend  on  whose  breast  we  in  sorrow  re- 
pose, 

That  friend  is  the  winter's  lone  beautiful  rose. 

Mrs,  Felton  did  not  increase  her  power  oyer 
Su  Aobyn  by  sin^ng;  for  though  she  sung 
with  taste  and  science,  she  only  recalled  to 
his  recollectioii  a  sweeter  voice,  and  tones 
which  he  dearly  loved ;  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  White  Cottage  and  its  beloved  inhabitant 
swam  before  his  glistening  eye.  He  soon, 
however,  recovered  himself;  and  suppressing 
a  deep  sigh,  he  hoped  Mrs.  Felton  would  be 
more  gpoerous  than  to  excite  their  wishes  by 
a  proof  of  her  musical  talents,  and  then 
refuse  to  gratify  still  further  the  vnsh  she  had 
excited;  and  as  he  said  this,  there  was  so 
much  softness  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes, 
the  result  of  rteent  recollections,  that  Mrs. 
Felton  flattered  herself  his  evident  emotion 
was  caused  by  her,  and  that  the  look  which 
accompanied  his  speech  was  also  caused  by 
the  feeling  of  tenderness  with  which  she  had 
inspired  him. 

**You  overrate  my  musical  talents,'*  said 
Mrs.  Felton  modestly;  **but,  such  as  they 
are,  you  and  this  good  company  may  command 
them ;  and  I  hope  Miss  Spenlove  will  join  me 
in  a  duet.** 

**  Certainly,  if  you  desire  it,"  replied  Miss 
Spenlove,  '*  and  I  shall  at  least  be  an  excellent 
foil  to  yoD.** 

*'  RidicDlons  !**  said  Mrs.  Felton ;  and  she 
I  said  right,  as  my  readers  will  also  say  when 
;  it  suita  me  to  give  a  short  history  of  Miss 
I  Spenlove.  As  soon  as  Miss  Spenlove  had 
'  given  her  consent  to  sing,  Mrs.  Felton  fixed 
on  a  duet,  which  was  received  with  more  ap- 
plause even  than  the  song  had  been ;  and  it 
was  evident,  even  to  the  most  untutored  ear  in 
the  company,  that,  so  far  from  being  a  foil  to 
Mrs.  Felton,  Miss  Spcnlove's  voice  was  of  a 
richer  and  finer  tone  than  her  friend's,  and 
her  delivery  of  it  proved  her  a  performer  of 
great  excellence.  She  could  not,  however,  be 
prevailed  upon  to  sing  any  thing  but  a  second 
to  Mrs.  Felton,  and  the  latter  was  again 
requested  to  favour  the  company  alone. 

**  But  pray,"  said  Mr.  Selby,  '*  who  wrote 
the  words  you  have  just  been  singing!" 

^  Well,  Mr.  Selby,"  cried  Miss  Spenlove, 
*'  I  am  surprised  you  should  ask.  I  thought 
you  must  suspect,  if  yoo  did  not  Arnoii; — that 
they  are—" 

*«HuBh!  hush!  you  foolish  woman,"  said 
Mrs.  Felton,  putting  her  hand  before  Miss 
Spenlove's  mouth. 


**  No,  I  will  speak,"  exclaimed  she ;  **  the 
words  are  this  dear  creature's !" 

*'0h,  fy!"  cried  Mrs.  Felton,  as  well  she 
might  if  she  had  valued  truth;  for,  though 
Mrs.  Felton  wished  them  to  pass  for  hers,  as 
she  had  the  reputation  of  never  singing  any 
words  but  her  own,  they  were  in  reality  the 
production  of  a  friend,  who  did  not  value  him- 
self on  them,  and  was  contented  to  let  them 
pass  as  productions  by  Mrs.  Felton.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  when  the  company  heard 
that  the  songs  were  Mrs.  Felton's,  they  were 
so  complaisant  as  to  admire  them. 

**And  who  composed  the  music!"  asked 
St.  Aubyn. 

**  Oh !  the  music  is — "  replied  Mrs.  Felton. 

**  By  the  same  person,  I  suspect,  that  wrote 
the  words." 

**You  may  say  so,"  said  Miss  Spenlove. 
And  indeed  with  equal  truth  so  he  might ;  for 
the  tunes  were  both  old  tunes ;  but,  as  they 
were  not  much  known,  by  a  few  judicious 
alterations  by  Miss  Spenlove,  and  some  pretty 
cadences  and  shakes  well  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Felton,  they  passed  for  the  original  composi- 
tion of  that  lady,  and  were  handed  about  in 
MS.,  in  fashionable  circles,  as  little  chef' 
d''ontvre$  by  the  honourable  Mrs.  Felten. 

*^  What  a  monopolizer  of  talent  you  are!" 
said  St.  Aubyn. 

*'  A  monopolizer !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Selby ; 
'*  it  is  well  you  did  not  call  my  fair  friend  a 
regrater  too." 

*'  Dear  me !"  cried  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  "  what 
is  a  regrater!" 

"One,"  answered  Mrs.  Selby,  quickly, 
"  who  buys  up  other  persons'  commodities, 
and  retails  them  according  to  their  own  fashion 
and  their  own  price." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Selbv,  hastily, 
alarmed  at  his  wife's  coarseness,  (for  he  well 
knew  her  suspicions,)  "considering  you  are  a 
woman,  and  therefore  know  nothing  of  busi- 
ness, the  explanation,  though  not  a  correct 
one,  is  a  tolerably  good  one,  and  I  shall  not 
take  the  trouble  to  amend  it,  but  be^  our 
friends  to  indulge  us  with  some  more  singing." 

Henry  St.  Aubyn  had  listened  to  Mrs.  Selby 's 
observation,  and  seen  Mr.  Selby^s  alarm,  with 
ill-disguised  astonishment.  It  seemed  to  him 
so  unnecessary  for  a  woman  to  write  verses, 
or  compose  music,  in  order  to  be  either  charm- 
ing or  estimable,  that  he  never  suspected  it 
possible  for  a  gentlewoman  to  forfeit  the  indis- 1 
pensable  reouisites  of  truth  and  honesty,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  being  so  gifled. 
He  therefore  unwillingly  attributed  Mrs.  Sel- 
by's  evidently  intend^  sarcasm  to  the  spite 
of  an  envious  woman,  while  his  admiration  of 
Mrs.  Felton  was  increased  by  the  temper  with 
which  she  bore  the  imputation,  and  consented 
to  sing  again. 

"  Might  I  be  allowed  to  choose  your  song!" 
said  Miss  Spenlove  fawningly. 

"  Certainly  you  shall,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton 
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with  apparent  kindneaa ;  *'for  no  one  will  dis- 
pute the  excellence  of  your  jud^ent,  and  you 
certainly  know  which  eongr  I  sing  best.*' 

St.  Aubyn  did  not  know  it;  but  the  rancour 
which  Mrs.  Selby  had  excited,  Mrs.  Felton 
vented  thus  on  poor  Miss  Spenlove,  who  had 
once  been  a  professional  singer,  and  had  taught 
music ;  but  who  having,  on  an  accession  of 
property,  conamenced  woman  of  fashion,  had 
not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  like  to  be  re- 
minded of  her  former  situation.  Miss  Spen- 
ioVe  therefore  blushed,  fropi  mixed  feeling 
excited  by  this  masked  battery,  which,  '*  this 
dear  creature,"  as  she  had  just  called  her,  had 
opened  upon  her;  but  returning  good  for  evil, 
she  requested  her  to  sing  the  song  she  was 
famous  for  singins  with  such  irresistible  pa- 
thos ;  •*  though  indeed,"  added  she,  **  I  won- 
der you  can  have  the  heart  to  sing  it  at  all,  as 
the  unhappy  writer  was  most  fatally  in  love, 
and — ^" 

**No  more  on  that  subject,"  replied  Mrs. 
Felton,  affecting  to  sigh  very  deeply,  **  for  I 
wish  to  sing  my  best;"  and  she  began  the 
following  stanzas,  which  she  bad  adapted  to 
an  old  Scotch  melody ; 

Then  be  it  so,  and  let  us  part, 

Since  love  like  mine  has  taird  to  move  thee ; 

But  do  not  think  this  constant  heart 

Can  ever  ceaae,  inrnte,  to  love  thee. 

No — spite  of  all  thy  cold  disdain, 

I  Ml  bless  the  hoar  when  first  I  met  thee, 

And  rather  bear  whole  years  of  pain 

Than  e*en  for  one  short  hoar  forget  thee. 

Forget  thee!  No. 

Still  Memory,  now  my  only  friend. 
Shall  with  her  soothing  art  endeavour 
My  present  anguish  to  suspend, 
By  paintine  pleasures  lost  for  ever. 
She  shall  the  happy  hours  renew. 
When  full  of  hope  and  smiles  I  met  thee, 
And  little  thougtit  the  day  to  view 
When  thou  wouldst  wish  me  to  forget  thee. 

Forget  thee!  No. 

Tet,  I  have  lived  to  view  that  day. 

To  mourn  my  past  destructive  bimdness, 

To  see  now  turned  with  scorn  awa^ 

Those  eyes  once  fill'd  with  answering  kindness. 

But  go — farewell !  and  be  thou  blest. 

If  thoughts  of  what  I  feel  will  let  thee ; 

Yet,  though  thy  ima^e  kills  my  rest, 

'Twere  greater  anguish  to  for^t  thee. 

Forget  thee !  No. 

••  Brava !  brava !"  cried  Mr.  Selby,  when 
Mrs.  Felton  had  finished  her  song. 

**I  think,"  said  St.  Aubyn  gravely,  and 
conceiving  by  what  Miss  Spenlove  had  said, 
that  the  song  had  been  addressed  to  her  friend, 
**  I  think  a  man  who  could  love  as  well  as  the 
poor  man  who  wrote  those  lines  must  have 
loved,  ought  not  to  have  loved  in  vain ;  but  it 
seems  he  did  ;  and  he  also  complains  of  en- 
couragement given  and  then  withdrawn."  St. 
Aubyn  said  this  with  a  severity  of  manner 
which  Mrs.  Felton,  spite  of  her  aptitude  to 
flatter  herself,  could  not  impute  to  apprehen- 
sive Jealousy  merely,  bat  was  obliged  to  see 


in  it  an  implied  censure  of  suspected  eoqneUv ; 
and  she  replied  as  composedly  mm  she  eoald, 
that  men  were  very  apt  to  flatter  themaelns, 
and  to  fancy  encouragement  given  where  nc 
was  intended. 

*•  True,  very  true,"  observed  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn, lookini^,  or  trying  to  look,  wiee ;  **  I  btvs 
often  found  it  so  to  my  cost.  But,  poor  man ! 
I  should  like  to  know  what  became  of  lbs 
gentleman  who  wrote  that  song ;  — I  hope  be 
did  not  drown  or  shoot  himself  for  love!" 

'*I  hope  not  too,"  said  Mr«.  Selby,  «*fer 
that  would  have  shown  he  was  more  in  esF 
nest  than  such  a  jilting  mistress  would  Imts 
deserved;  for  you  know,  Mrs.  St.  Aabya, 
our  friend  Hudibras  says, 

'  If  a  man  hang,  or  blow  out  his  brains. 
The  deuce  is  m  hun  if  he  feigns.*  " 

**  Upon  my  word,  madam,  I  have  no  fnemd 
of  that  name,"  replied  Mrs.  St.  Aubyoy  **  st 
least  not  that  I  recollect;  to  be  sure,  when  1 
lived  in  town,  I  had  many  foreigners  on  my 
visiting  list,  and  this  person  might  be  one  of 
them.'^ 

St.  Aubyn  blushed — Mrs.  Selby  bit  her  lip 
— while  Mrs.  Felton  kindly  said, 

''I  protest,  my  dear  madam,  I  know  no 
more  of  Mrs.  Selby*s  friend  Hudibras  than  too 
do ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  book  not  usually  liked 
by  ladies,  and  you  served  Mrs.  Selby  quits 
right  in  affecting  not  to  understand  her  allu- 
sion." 

St.  Aubyn,  though  grateful  to  Mrs.  Felton 
for  this  attempt  to  veil  Mrs.  St.  Anbyn*s  mis- 
take, could  not  allow  even  his  mother  to  be 
defended  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  and  thoa- 
fore  replied, 

**  I  am  sure,  my  dear  madam,  that  mv  mo- 
ther  had  not  the  intention  which  you  obliging- 
ly impute  to  her ;  especiallv  as,  though  Me 
does  not  know  the  poem  of  Hudibras  by  name, 
she  is  familiar  with  many  passages  in  it,  (or 
my  poor  father  was  fond  of  quoting  Hudibras; 
and  you  must  remember,"  added  ne,  address 
ing  his  mother,  **  how  much  you  used  to  ad- 
mire one  burlesque  simile  which  he  was  often 
repeating — 

'  Now,  like  a  lobster  boiVd,  the  mom 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn—*  " 

**  Dear  me !  yes  to  be  sure  I  do ;  and  that 
was  by  Hudibras,  was  it?" 

St.  Aubyn  finding  it  was  a  hopeless  case  to 
attempt  to  set  her  right, sighed  and  was  silent; 
but  no  one  even  smiled  at  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*s 
mistake.  The  filial  piety  of  her  son  cast  such 
a  shield  over  her  on  all  occasions,  that  when 
he  was  present  it  would  have  seemed  sacrile- 
gious to  make  her  an  object  of  ridicule ;  and 
even  Mrs.  Selby,  who,  because  Mrs.  Felton 
seemed  to  protect  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  felt  inclined 
to  attack  her,  was  awed  by  respect  for  the 
son's  feelings  into  forbearance  towards  the 
mother;  and  Mr.  Selby  took  advantage  of  the 
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temporary  Bilenee  to  change  the  ooDversation 
by  obserring, 

**  Your  fiither,  Henry,  was  a  most  amiable 
man,  and  1  shall  regret  his  early  loss  to  the 
end  of  my  existence.  HoweTer«  my  dear 
boy/*  squeezing  St.  Aubyn*B  hand  aflfection- 
ately,  *'  he  survives  still  in  you.  Do  yon  not 
think,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  that  your  son  is  an  im- 
proved likeness  of  his  father  !*' 

**  Mv  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  a  very  handsome 
man  also,"  she  replied ;  while  her  son*8  deep 
blushes  at  this  implied  compliment  to  his 
beauty  called  forth  some  good-natured  raillery, 
and  the  evening  terminated  in  mirth  and  good 
humour. 

The  next  da?  Mrs.  Felton  persisted  in  going 
in  the  landaulet  with  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  and 
Mrs.  Selby,  though  St.  Aubyn  requested  the 
honour  of  driving  her;  but  she  was  gratified 
at  his  having  made  the  request;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  Buttermere,  she  accepted  his 
ofiered  arm,  and  the  assistance  of  his  hand  in 
passing  miry  paths  and  pieces  of  projecting 
rock;  and  sometimes  while  he  sat  down  to 
>ketch  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  scenery, 
she  leaned  over  him  as  he  did  so,  and  occa- 
sionally leaned  her  arm  on  his  shoulder. 

««Oh  ho !"  said  Mrs.  Selby  to  her  husband 
as  she  obserred  this  familiarity ;  and  Mrs.  St. 
Aabyn,  as  she  delightedly  gazed  on  them, 
asked  Miss  Spenlove  in  a  whisper,  if  she  did 
not  think  they  would  make  a  very  handsome 
picture* 

As  the  weather  was  fine,  and  Buttermere 
and  Cromaek  Water  were  well  worth  visiting 
asain  and  again,  their  did  not  quit  the  banks 
of  the  latter  lake  till  twili^t,  and  then  took 
op  their  abode  for  the  night  m  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  they  might  return  to  the  same 
scraes  again  the  next  day ;  Mr.  Selby's  ser^ 
▼ants  having  in  the  meanwhile  joined  them 
with  fishing  tackle,  and  a  tent  which  they 
conid  pitch  wherever  they  thought  proper. 

But  late  as  was  the  dinner-hour,  neither  the 
ladies  nor  the  gentlemen  sat  down  to  table 
without  changing  their  dress;  and  had  St. 
Aubyn  continued  to  distrust  Mrs.  Fe]ton*s 
motives  for  behaving  with  such  marked  kind- 
ness to  his  mother,  the  appearance  of  the  latter 
when  she  came  down  to  dinner  would  for  ever 
have  lulled  his  suspicions  to  rest.  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  appeared  in  a  very  elepnt  lace  cap 
tied  under  her  chin,  the  ffift  of  Mrs.  Felton ; 
and  as  it  was  a  stvle  of  head-dress  more  be- 
coming her  time  or  life  than  any  cap  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  wearing,  St.  Aubyn  saw  that 
Mrs.  Felton  endeavoured  to  remove  rather 
than  piomote  his  mother's  follies;  and  his 
heart  glowed  towards  her  with  a  fervour  that 
she  had  never  excited  in  him  before,  and 
which  all  her  beauty,  all  her  coquetry,  and  all 
her  eedocing  familiarity,  would  have  fiiiled  to 
excite.  She  bad  really  attacked  St.  Aubyn  on 
his  walk  side,  if  I  may  call  by  such  a  name 
his  ■irnhmwit  to  a  most  fi>olish  mother;  and 


the  fiiir  widow  was  not  at  all  blind  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  she  had  gained. 

As  the  day  had  been  a  day  of  fatigue,  the 
party  separated  early.  Nothing  worth  relating 
took  place  durinff  the  evening,  except  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Selby  looked  a  number  or  ho  bo's  at 
each  other,  on  observing  several  kind  and  cor- 
responding glances  exchanged  between  the 
grateful  St.  Aubyn  and  the  fascinating  Mrs. 
Felton. 

The  next  and  the  two  succeeding  days  were 
passed  amidst  the  scenery  of  Buttermere  and 
Cromaek  Water,  or  on  the  Lakes  themselves; 
and  the  whole  party  walked  from  and  to  the 
inn.  But  as  tfie  lake  which  they  meant  to 
visit  the  next  day  was  at  some  distance,  the 
carriages  were  again  necessaxj,  and  again  St. 
Aubyn  requested  leave  to  drive  Mrs.  Felton, 
and  was  graciously  permitted  to  do  so,  to  the 
petitioner's  great  satisfaction,  as  he  was  be- 
come tired  of  both  his  companions.  Miss  Tra- 
vers  and  Miss  Spenlove.  The  former,  though 
very  pretty,  was  very  insipid ;  and  towaras 
the  latter,  St.  Aubyn,  though  not  at  all  apt  to 
dislike  any  one,  was  inclined  to  feel  sometning 
rather  resembling  aversion. 

Miss  Spenlove,  as  I  have  before  said,  had 
once  been  a  teacher  of  music,  and  had  sung, 
for  hire,  in  many  respectable  societies,  con- 
tented with  the  honourable  distinction  of  gain- 
ing an  honest  livelihood  by  virtuous  industry ; 
but  having  become  mistress  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  the  death  of  a  distant 
relation,  Miss  Spenlove  wished  to  set  up  for 
a  woman  of  fashion.  But  to  do  this  was  a  dif- 
ficult task  as  a  nounmbsianiivei  therefore  Miss 
Spenlove  resolved  to  become  a  noun  adjective; 
and,  by  making  herself  useful  to  some  leader 
of  ton,  ffet  herself  passed  into  the  circles  of 
high  life,  as  an  appendage  to  the  aforesaid 
leader;  like  a  burr  sticking  to  a  velvet  petti- 
coat. 

At  the  time  when  Miss  Spenlove*s  good 
fortune,  as  she  called  it,  had  led  her  to  form 
this  resolution,  Mrs.  Felton  was  a  leader  of 
the  ton ;  and  having  known  that  lady  when 
she  was  poor,  and  dependent  on  her  talents  for 
support.  Miss  Spenlove  took  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  calling  on  her  now  her  style  or  living 
was  changed,  and  that  she  walked  nowhere 
without  a  servant  behind  her.  The  pretence 
for  calling  on  Mrs.  Felton  was,  that  she  had 
composed  a  song  hitherto  unheard  by  any  one, 
on  purpose  for  Mrs.  Felton's  beautiful  voice 
and  manner  of  singing,  and  Miss  Spenlove 
had  little  doubt  but  that  under  the  auspices  of 
the  fair  widow  she  should  move  in  those  cir- 
cles afVer  which  her  ambition  panted ;  not  that 
Miss  Spenlove  was  romantic  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  Mrs.  Felton  would  introduce  her 
into  fashionable  circles  from  motives  of  kind- 
ness ;  no,  she  knew  too  much  of  the  world 
and  of  human  nature,  and  also  of  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton's nature,  to  suppose  that.  But  she  knew 
she  could  make  it  a  trafilc  of  mutual  accom- 
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modatioii,  and  that  she  could  paichase  the  ser- 
vices which  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  eom- 
mand. 

After  Miss  Spenlove,  who  was  immediately 
admitted,  as  Mrs.  Felton  had  nothing  better 
to  do,  had  presented  her  song,  which  was 
most  graciously  received,  she  told  Mrs.  Fel« 
ton  that  she  %new  her  generous  heart  would 
rejoice  to  hear  of  her  good  fortune;  that  in 
consequence  of  it  she  had  given  up  all  profefr- 
sional  pursuits,  and  had  made  a  vow  never  to 
sing  even  gratuitously  for  any  one  asain, 
^  except,'*  she  added,  '*  for  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Felton,  whose  musical  talent  is  such  as  to  en- 
title you  to  demand  an  exertion  of  the  best 
efforts  of  others.'* 

Mrs.  Felton,  whose  heart  was  not  at  all 
given  to  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune  of  other 
people,  received  the  first  part  of  the  intelli- 
gence very  coldly,  but  heard  the  other  with 
unfeigned  delight,  though  she  could  not  at  first 
divine  why  this  kind  exception  was  made  in 
her  favour. 

Miss  Spenlove  perceived  the  satisfaction  her 
proposal  nad  given,  and  went  on  to  the  com- 
plete furtherance  of  her  project. 

"  My  dear  lady,**  said  she,  •*  T  know  you 
compose  pretty  melodies ; — perhaps  you  have 
some  by  you  to  which  you  would  like  that  I 
should  put  a  bass.  It  would  give  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  be  of  use  to  you  in  that 
way ;  and  perhaps  you  would  sing  over  with 
n»e  the  song  which  I  have  brought.** 

Mrs.  Felton  complied;  and  without  at  all 
wounding  her  self-love,  Miss  Spenlove  con- 
trived to  give  her  a  most  instructive  lesson  in 
singing;  and  she  was  too  clever  not  to  perceive 
immediately  how  useful  to  her  a  friend  would 
be  who  could  insure  to  her  fame  as  a  compo- 
ser, by  doing  for  her  what  she  was  too  igno- 
rant to  do  for  herself;  and  reputation  as  a 
singer,  by  teaching  her  to  sing  in  the  first  style 
of  excellence,  without  her  being  at  the  expense 
of  having  a  master. 

The  litile  melodies  were  produced ;  song 
succeeded  to  song,  duet  to  duet;  graces  were 
noted  down  for  the  acquisition  of  Mrs.  Felton, 
amateur,  by  the  obliging  finders  of  Miss  Spen- 
love, now  amateur  also ;  and,  after  some  hours 
spent  by  Miss  Spenlove  thus  in  conferring  ob- 
ligation, she  feturned  home,  having  at  length 
received  obligation  in  return ;  for  Mrs.  Felton 
beggi'd,  till  her  kind  friend  Miss  Spenlove 
could  meet  with  lodgrings  entirely  to  her  mind, 
that  she  would  make  her  house  her  home. — 
And  that  very  night  Miss  Spenlove,  who  was 
elderly  and  ugly,  removed  to  the  house  of  the 
young  and  beautiful  Mrs.  Felton;  being  quali- 
fied to  serve  at  once  both  for  a  foil  and  for  a 
companion. 

Nor,  though  the  ladies  had  no  great  affection 
for  each  other,  had  their  union  during  three 
years  ever  known  interruption,  so  powerful  is 
the  tie  called  mutual  convenience ;  and  as  Miss 
Spenlove  paid  Mrs.  Felton  very  handsomely 


for  her  board,  it  was  impoMible  for  either 
lad^  to  think  herself  more  the  obliger  than  the 
obliged. 

But  the^  knew  each  other  too  well  to  add  to 
the  tie  of  interest  that  of  esteem  and  affeetioa. 
Mrs.  Felton,  whose  temper  was  not  good,  used 
to  vent  on  her  companion  the  ill-humour  shs 
was  forced  to  restrain  towards  others;  and  as 
she  knew  Miss  Spenlove  wished  it  to  be  i(»> 
gotten  that  she  had  ever  been  a  mnsical  pro- 
fessor, Mrs.  Felton  used  to  take  a  malicioin 
pleasure  in  alarming  her  by  distant  allosiini 
to  this  circumstance,  which  m  time  wonld  bavt 
been  wholly  forgotten  but  by  Miss  SpeBlovB*s 
almost  pettish  refusals  to  sine  anywhere  bntat 
Mrs.  Fel ton's,  as  the  reason  lor  her  refusal  was 
immediately  suspected  and  whispered  jwad 
the  room,  with  sneers  at  her  pride  and  afiee- 
tation. 

But  Miss  Spenlove  took  her  revenge  amplj 
on  Mrs.  Felton  behind  her  back  for  the  morti* 
fication  she  endured  sometimes  in  her  pres- 
ence ;  for  she  had  a  custom  in  seeming  iheiid- 
ship,  but  with  real  malignity,  to  extol  Mn. 
Felton*s  personal  charms  and  talents  in  so  ex- 
travagant a  manner  to  her  rivals  and  acquaint- 
ance, as  could  not  fail  to  provoke  her  hearers 
to  deny  her  pretensions  to  such  excelling  at- 
tractions ;  for  few  persons  can  bear  to  admit  the 
overwhelming  superiority  of  any  one,  and  oa 
such  occasions  envy  with  propriety  assumes 
the  garb  of  justice,  and  may  unoffendingly  dis- 
pute the  claims  of  the  person  so  praiseid,  to 
such  extravagant  eulogium.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent therefore  that  Miss  Spenlove  set  up  Mrs. 
Felton  in  this  manner  as  a  ninepin,only  for  the 
pleasure  of  having  her  knocked  down  again;' 
after  which  she  used  with  well-feigned  con- 
cern to  hint  to  Mrs.  Felton  what  envious  pe^ 
sons  there  were  in  the  world  !  and  how  stren- 
uously she  had  asserted  her  charming  friend's  | 
rights  to  universal  homage ;  well  knowing,  as , 
she  did  so,  that  Mrs.  Felton  would  be  more; 
hurt  at  the  consciousness  of  being  attacked, 
than  gratified  at  being  defended  by  such  a  pe^ 
son  as  Miss  Spenlove.  | 

But  it  was  not  by  extravagant  praise  of 
Mrs.  Felton  that  Miss  Spenlove  had  disgusted 
St.  Aubyn;  it  was  only  before  women  that 
she  amused  herself  in  this  manner ;  to  men 
she  had  a  different  way  of  proceeding; — as 
thus, 

"  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  my 
sweet  friend  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  in 
the  world  V* 

*'  She  is  beautiful  certainly,  madam,  but — ^" 

*•  Oh !  I  know  very  well  what  you  would 
say,  —  that  she  looks  differently  at  different 
times,  and  that  when  not  a  little  rouged  she  is 
like  all  women  of  fashion,  rather  sallow.*' 

**  No  indeed,  madam,**  replied  St.  Aubyn, 
**  I  was  not  going  to  say  any  such  thing,  and 
I  did  not  know  till  this  moment  that  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton*s  colour  was  not  at  all  times  her  own.'* 
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♦*  Her  own  !'*  returned  Miss  Spenlove  with 
a  laugh  as  she  meant  it  to  be,  but  which  was 
any  thing  but  a  laugh,  **  her  own !  yes,  it  is 
certainly  her  own,  for  she  bought  it  with  her 
own  money." 

^*  But  what  a  sweet  figure  she  is !  though  to 
be  sure,  at  her  time  of  life  it  is  as  well  perhaps 
to  grow  fat.** 

**  At  her  time  of  life,  madam  !** 

**  Yes,  sir,  after  thirty  it  is  always  advan- 
tageous for  a  woman  to  get  a  little  em  ban 
point  i^^  drawing  herself  up  as  she  sfoke  with 
a  pnrad  consciousness  of  rotundity. 

**  AAer  thirty !  I  did  not  suppose  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton  was  above  fiv&-and-twenty,  madam !"  re- 
plied St.  Aubyn. 

*^  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,  ^ir;  manv  persons 
have  been  so  deceived ;  when  dressed  she  cer- 
tainly looks  very  young;  for  her  great  vivacity 
and  cheerfulness  give  a  youthful  expression  to 
her  countenance.  Not  but  that  her  temper  is 
none  of  the  evemst.  She  is  very  irritable  at 
tiroes;  —  however,  I  love  her  so  much,  dear 
creature !  with  all  her  faults,  that  I  cannot  help 
remaining  with  her,  though,  as  I  have  an  in- 
dependent fortune,  (bridling  as  she  said  this,) 
and  could  live  handsomely  anywhere  for  what 
I  pay  Mrs.  Felton  for*  my  board,  I  need  not 
suy  with  her  if  I  did  not  like  it.** 

*'  No,  to  be  sore  not,"  replied  St.  Aubyn,  by 
way  of  saying  something,  and  disgusted  with 
this  conversation ;  still,  however,  he  felt  less 
aogry  with  Miss  Spenlove,  when  he  heard  she 
was  a  woman  of  independent  fortune,  because 
till  she  said  this  he  had  looked  upon  her  as  a 
poor  dependant  on  Mrs.  Felton,  who  vented  on 
her  benefactress  in  this  manner  the  hatred  ex- 
cited in  her  by  a  sense  of  obligation  which  she 
felt  that  she  could  never  repay.  Now  the  case 
vras  altered;  however,  disgust  was  still  the 
predominant  feeling  in  him  towards  Miss 
Spenlove;  and  though  he  was  in  a  degree 
amused  by  the  ingenious  malice  with  which, 
while  praising  Mrs.  Felton*6  beauty,  she  in- 
sinuated that  her  beauty  was  the  result  of  art; 
that  though  she  looked  young,  she  was  in  re- 
ality old ;  that  though  she  seemed  cheerful  and 
good-humoured,  she  was  in  truth  the  contrary ; 
still  he  could  scarcely  refraio  from  putting  a 
stop  to  this  efiusion  of  wormwood  mixed  up 
in  syrup,  by  asking  very  seriously  whether  al- 
ter this  conversation  he  was  to  consider  her  as 
Mrs.  Felton*s  friend  or  her  enemy  1 

But  as  I  am  quite  as  much  tired  of  this  sick- 
ening though  too  natural  conversation  as  St. 
Aubyn  himself,  I  shall  repeat  no  more  of  it, 
but  go  to  pleasanter  contemplations ;  namely, 
the  very  different  subjects  discussed  by  St. 
Aubyn  and  Mrs.  Felton,  when  she  became  his 
travelling  companion.  They  delighted  to  con- 
verse on  literature,  the  arts,  morals,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  them,  and  it  was  with 
pain  that  they  found  themselves  arrived  at  the 
end  of  their  journey ;  where  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
beheld  with  delight,  but  Mrs.  Selby  with  pam, 
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the  mutual  satisfaction  which  beamed  in  the 
countenances  of  Mrs.  Felton  and  St.  Aubyn, 
as  they  declared  how  pleasant  their  drive  had 
been ;  and  the  expression  of  interest  and  plea- 
sure with  which  St.  Aubyn,  apparently  regard- 
less of  every  one  else,  eagerly  offered  his  arm 
to  Mrs.  Felton,  when  they  began  their  walk 
to  the  lake. 

Till  this  excursion  took  place,  the  first  wish 
of  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*s  heart  was,  that  her  son 
should  marry  Miss  Castlemain ;  but  now  her 
only  ambition  was  to  see  him  the  husband  of 
the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton,  while  she  in  fancy 
beheld  herself  by  this  means  reinstated  in  those 
gay  and  fashionable  scenes  which  her  own 
vicious  folly  had  caused  her  to  forego,  but 
which  she  had  never  ceased  most  biterly  to 
regret. 

No  such  sanguine  expectations  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  St  Aubyn  entered  into  the 
more  penetrating  mind  of  her  friend  Mrs. 
Selby.  She  accurately  read  and  justly  appre- 
ciated the  character  of  Mrs.  Felton;  and  it 
was  not  only  from  dislike  of  that  lady  that 
she  could  not  bear  so  precious  a  votary  should 
do  homage  at  the  shrine  of  her  vanity,  but 
also  from  a  conviction  that  Mrs.  Felton  in  no 
one  point  of  view  was  worthy  to  attach  a  be- 
ing so  excellent  as  St.  Aubyn;  the  feeling  of 
esteem  for  him  being  even  more  strong  in  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Selby  than  aversion  to  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton; whom  she  would  never  have  admitted 
into  her  house,  had  she  not  been  related  to 
Mr.  Selby*s  first  wife,  and  had  not  he  in  early 
life  been  under  obligations  to  Mrs.  Felton*s 
father. 

To  be  brief;  that  evening  St.  Aubyn  retired 
to  rest  more  charmed  than  ever  with  the  fasci- 
nating widow,  especially  when  his  mother, 
following  him  to  his  apartment,  told  him, 
almost  with  tears  of  joy,  that  Mrs.  Felton  had 
ffiven  her  a  most  pressing  .invitation  to  visit 
her  in  London  the  ensuing  spring,  when  Lon- 
don would  be  most  full,  and  she  could  intro- 
duce her  into  such  circles  as  she  ought  to  be 
seen  in. 

•'  Kind  Mrs.  Felton !"  exclaimed  St.  Au- 
byn, kissing  his  mother  affectionately ;  **  she 
is  irresistibly  charming ;  but  of  all  her  charms, 
the  greatest  she  has  for  me  is  her  affectionate 
attention  to  you  !" 

That  night  when  St.  Aubyn  laid  his  head 
on  his  pillow  he  certainly  did  not  recollect  so 
vividly,  nor  think  of  so  long  as  usual,  a  pair 
of  dark-blue  eyes  peeping  at  him  almost  by 
stealth,  between  the  cnmson  curtains  of  a  cer- 
tain pew  in  a  certain  church,  from  under  the 
longest  and  thickest  black  eyelashes  that  ever 
were  seen ;  while  the  blushing  cheek  beneath 
them  was  shaded  by  a  large  cottage  bonnet 
tied  with  blue  ribands. 

Three  weeks  had  already  passed  rapidly  in 
exploring  the  beauties  of  the  lakes,  when  the 
party  arrived  at  Keswick  or  Derwentwater ; 
and  as  that  lake  was  well  known  to  every  oiia 
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of  the  party,  as  neither  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn's  house 
nor  parse  woaM  allow  her  to  entertain  her^com- 
pamons,  and  as  Mr.  Hargrave  was  absent  from 
home,  it  was  resolved  that  one  day  only  shoald 
be  spent  in  roTisiting  Borrowdale,  Watenlath, 
and  the  other  surrounding  beauties ;  and  that 
then,  afler  visiting  Bassenthaite  and  other 
scenes  worthy  of  notice,  they  should  proceed 
to  Penrith,  and  devote  all  the  time  they  could 
spare  to  the  varied  and  extensive  beauties  of 
Ulswater  and  its  environs.  It  was  not  with- 
out many  tender  and  many  painful  recollec- 
tions that  St.  Aubyn  found  himself  once  more 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Cottage,  and  saw 
the  church  where,  and  where  only,  he  had 
now  for  weeks  beheld  the  dear  companion  of 
his  youth  and  his  studies ;  he  therefore  seized 
the  first  opportunity  to  steal  from  his  party  and 
mount  a  hill  whence  he  could  discern  the  chim- 
neys of  Mrs.  Castlemain's  dwelling.  And 
when  he  returned  he  was  absent  end  pensive 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening ;  but  so 
marked  had  lately  been  his  attentions  to  Mrs. 
Felton,  that  she,  blinded  by  vanity,  was  some- 
times inclined  to  attribute  his  abstraction  to 
love  for  a  present  not  an  absent  idol ;  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  party  some  hoped  and  some 
feared  the  same  thing. 

Already  before  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn^s  sight  swam 
white  and  silver  favours  and  bridal  finery,  and 
she  had  nodded,  and  winked,  and  insinuated 
the  same  belief  into  pretty  Miss  Travers,  who 
thought  with  a  sigh  that  Mrs.  Felton  was  a 
very  lucky  woman.  But  Mrs.  Selby,  who  did 
not  believe  the  dangerous  widow  was  capable 
of  being  in  love  even  with  a  St.  Aubyn,  and 
who  believed  her  only  aim  was  conquest,  was 
alarmed  lest  the  peace  of  a  heart  so  valuable 
shoald  be  ruined  by  the  wiles  of  a  coouette. 

In  this  instance,  however,  Mrs.  Selby  was 
only  right  in  part.  Mrs.  Felton  had  made  no 
'VOW  against  marrying  ajjrain ;  and  if  St.  Au- 
•byn  had  been  already  m  possession  of  his 
uncle's  immense  fortune,  she  was  so  charmed 
«with  the  beauty  of  his  person  and  the  graces 
of  his  manner,  that  she  would  willingly  have 
resigned  her  liberty  to  him,  and  have  been 
proud  to  exhibit  her  handsome  husband  in  the 
Ksircles  of  high  life.  But  love  in  a  cottage 
"was  not  at  all  to  Mrs.  Felton's  taste ;  and  so 
Miss  Spenlove  assured  Mr.  Selby,  when  he 
liinted  his  suspicions  of  St.  Aubyn*s  attach- 
ment to  her,  the  first  time  they  were  alone  to- 
gether. 

•*  Pho !  nonsense !"  said  she,  **  I  know  her ; 
'She  ie  only  at  her  usual  tricks.  I  endeavoured 
to  put  the  young  man  on  his  guard,  and  tell 
him  whet  she  really  is ;  but  he  is  miehty  con- 
ceited, and  I  saw  by  his  look  he  did  not  be- 
lieve me." 

Mr.  Selby,  good  man,  listened,  and  was  as- 
tonished ;  for  he  had  been  completely  the  dupe 
of  Miss  Spenlove*s  "  sweet  creatures,'*  and 
**dear  creatures,*'  and  supposed  that  she  idol- 
ixed  irar  friend  with  even  blind  affection. 


**  Mv  dear,"  said  he  to  his  wife  at  night, 
*•  would  you  believe  it?  I  have  discoveicd 
that  Miss  Spenlove's  affection  for  Mrs.  Feltoa 
is  all  put  on." 

••Oh  ho!  is  it  sot"  replied  Mrs.  Selby; 
•*what,  have  yoo  only  now  foand  Uiat  oat, 
Mr.  Selby  r* — who,  poor  man,  sighed  to 
think  that  he  should  never,  if  he  lived  even 
to  the  age  of  Methuselah,  be  as  wise  as  hia 
wife. 

It  was  now  an  understood  thing,  that  St 
Aubyn  was  always  to  drive  Mrs.  Felton,  and 
of  course  he  handed  her  into  the  chaise  u 
soonias  it  drove  round.  The  piefeteiice  be 
felt  for  her  society  he  had  no  scrapie  in 
showing  by  his  manner;  and  Mrs.  Felton, 
though  she  bad  sometimes  doubts  herself  on 
the  subject,  was  charmed  lo  discorer,  by  tba 
looks  and  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  party«  that 
most  of  them  suspected  St.  Aubyn,  ttiooffh  not 
yet  her  declared  lover,  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  so ;  and  she  felt  authorised  to  add 
to  the  list  of  her  captives,  the  name  of  Hesiy 
St.  Aubyn. 

Mrs.  Felton  had  now  ia  a  great  measua 
carried  her  point;  still,  she  wished  her  oos- 
quest  to  be  proved  past  doubt«  by  s  regnlar de- 
claration ;  and  towards  this  she  saw  no  symp- 
toms of  any  progress ;  not  that  she  meant  to 
accept  his  offer,  but  most  earnestly  did  she 
wish  to  have  the  honour  of  refusing  it. 

**I  wish  I  could  excite  his  Jesloasy,** 
thought  Mrs.  Felton,  *•  in  order  to  bting  him 
to  the  point;  but  that  is  impossible,  as  he 
can't  be  jealous  of  Selby,  and  there  is  no 
other  beau."  Fortune,  however,  as  if  eager 
to  indulge  so  amiable  a  wish  in  this  accom- 
plished coquette,  sent  another  beau,  when 
she  least  expected  it;  and  such  a  bcKaa!  no 
other  than  the  man  whom,  of  all  others,  she 
was  the  most  desirous  of  charming*  and  to 
whom  she  would  most  willingly  be  made  cap- 
tive in  return. 

Mr.  Wanford  was,  at  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing, one  of  the  most  admired  and  courted 
young  men  in  the  regions  of  fashion.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  when  he  first  went  to  college, 
his  fortune  was  so  small,  and  his  expecta- 
tions so  trifling,  that  he  knew  his  only  cnance 
of  distinction  and  success  in  life,  was  in  hav- 
ing resolution  enough  to  labour  to  deserve 
them ;  and  Mr.  Wanford  had  ambition ;  he 
had  also  talents  and  perseverance;  and  the 
same  year  that  he  took  a  very  high  mathe- 
matical degree,  he  was  senior  medallist  also; 
while  the  ensuing  year,  having  cultivated 
with  great  assiduity  his  poetical  abilities,  his 
poem  on  a  given  subject  obtained  the  prize. 

At  this  climax  of  his  well-deserved  cele- 
brity, prosperities  of  another  kind  poured  in 
upon  him,  but  luckily  too  late  to  interfere 
with  those  virtuous  habits  of  application  in 
which  poverty  had  fortified  him.  An  uncle 
of  his  father  died,  and  left  him  heir  to  a  large 
independent  fortune ;  and  at  the  same  tinM, 
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his  mother's  brother,  who  had  acquired  an 
immense  fortune  in  trade,  had  interest  enough 
to  obtain  a  peerage ;  and,  haying  no  children 
of  his  own,  the  patent  was  made  out  with  re- 
mainder to  the  son  of  hb  sister — this  fortunate 
Mr.  Wanford. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  sudden 

Erosperity  should  in  some  measure  turn  the 
ead  of  the  young  and  laurelled  scholar ;  and 
that  the  expectance  of  title,  and  the  possession 
of  wealth,  should  not  sit  so  gracefully  on  him 
as  on  those  to  whom  such  things  have  long 
been  habitual.  But  to  do  him  justice,  he  was 
quite  as  proud  of  his  academical  as  of  his  other 
honours ;  and  while  be  was  abroad  on  his  tra- 
vels he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  consist- 
ing of  some  original  pieces,  and  some  elegant 
translations  of  Greek  and  other  fragments.^ 
This  volume,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  heir  to 
a  barony,  and  the  possessor  already  of  a  very 
fine  fortune,  was  received  with  much  admira- 
tion by  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  unite 
literature  with  fashion.  But  the  return  of  Mr. 
Wanford  from  abroad  was  anxiously  expected 
not  only  by  idl  who  had  read  his  works,  and 
had  heard  of  his  reputation ;  he  was  considered 
as  a  prize  worth  trying  for  by  illiterate  mothers 
who  bad  daughters  to  dispose  of,  and  by  wi- 
dows of  small  jointures,  who  only  knew  that 
he  was  rich  and  lord  Erdington*s  heir.  To 
Mrs.  Felton  he  was  welcome,  as  scholar,  poet, 
heir,  and  rich  roan ;  **  and  if  I  ever  part  with 
my  liberty  again,''  she  had  often  said  to  her- 
self, ''  it  shall  be  to  Mr.  Wanford." 

Being  so  highly  gifted  as  I  have  described 
him,  it  was  almost  unnecessary  for  him  to 
possess  beauty  of  person  or  grace  of  manner ; 
however,  he  was  well  made  though  not  tall, 
and  handsome  rather  than  otherwise ;  and  his 
manners,  though  at  tiroes  rather  haughty  and 
important,  were  generally  nleasing,  and  some- 
tinies  even  inunuating.  Of  marrying  he  had 
at  present  not  the  most  distant  intention,  and 
he  had  been  so  much  the  object  of  coquetry, 
that  he  was  become  no  mean  proficient  in  the 
art  himselfl  Such  was  the  man  who  was  now 
making  the  tour  of  the  Lakes,  accompanied  by 
his  only  sister,  who  resided  with  him,  in  a 
carriage  of  his  own  construction,  which  he 
drove  himself,  and  of  which  the  back  part  con- 
tained his  man  and  his  sister's  waiting-maid. 
Mr.  Wanford  had  not  returned  to  England 
long  before  the  close  of  the  season  for  parties 
in  Ldndon ;  and  it  had  so  happened  that  though 
Mrs.  Felton  had  been  invitea  more  than  once 
to  meet  this  gentleman,  long  the  object  of  her 
secret  wishes,  he  had  either  gone  away  before 
she  had  entered,  or  had  come  after  she  had 
left  the  house;  while,  in  spite  of  her  repeated 
invitations  to  him  sent  by  friends  of  both  par- 
ties, he  never  gratified  her  so  far  as  to  visit  her 
either  in  a  morning  or  an  evening.  She  had 
therefore  never  seen  him,  nor  he  her;  and 
when  Miss  Spenlove,  who  had  seen  Mr.  Wan- 
feid  arrive,  and  had  heard  his  name  from  his 


servants,  announced  his  arrival  to  Mrs^  Felton 
at  the  inn  at  Patterdale,  the  joy  she  felt  was  so 
great  as  to  make  her  jump  off*  her  seat,  and  ex- 
claim, **The  roan  here  whom  of  all  others  I 
am  most  ambitious  to  see  and  know !  What 
a  fortunate  event !" 

**What  a  fortunate  man!  you  might  also 
have  said,"  observed  St.  Aubyn,  with  perhaps 
a  little  feeling  of  mortification ;  while  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  uttered  a  **Dear  me!"  in  no  cheerful 
tone,  and  Mrs.  Selby  drawled  out  a  significant 
•*0h  ho!" 

But  Mrs.  Felton  was  too  much  engaged  in 
her  own  speculations  to  attend  to  them.— 
Thought,  that  rapid  traveller,  had  already  gone 
throuffh  all  the  aa  vantages  accruing  from  meet- 
ing Mr.  Wanford  in  such  a  spot ;  and  could 
she  but  be  introduced  to  him,  could  she  but 
have  such  opportunities  with  him  as  she  had 
with  St.  Aubyn,  her  success  seemed  sure,  her 
marriage  undoubted !  But  how  could  she  con- 
trive to  make  herself  known  to  him?  ''Ne- 
cessity has  no  law,"  says  the  proverb ;  and  if 
nothing  but  a  bold  stroke  can  succeed,  Mrs. 
Felton  is  too  much  a  woman  of  the  world  to 
scruple  it. 

«' My  dear  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,"  said  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton, ''  will  you  do  me  an  essential  service  t" 

**  Any  thing  in  my  power." 

*'  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  be 
introduced  to  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Wanford) 
who  is  just  arrived.  Lord  Erdington*s  nephew 
and  heir;  would  you  then  have  the  great  good- 
ness to  tell  him  that  Mrs.  Felton  wishes  much 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  begs  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  him  1  He  knows  me  by  name 
and  reputation  very  well  already." 

**  If  then,  madam,"  replied  Su  Aubyn  grave- 
ly, '*  he  knows  you  by  name  and  reputation 
already,  and  learns,  as  no  doubt  he  will  do,  or 
indeed  as  he  shall  do,  (for  I  will  take  care  of 
that,)  that  the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton  is  at 
this  mn,  it  will  be  his  business  surely  to  so- 
licit the  honour  of  knowing  you." 

*'  To  be  sure— certainly,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn. 

Mrs.  Felton,  who  felt  the  delicacy  of  this 
reproof,  blushed  deeply  both  with  a  sense  of 
shame  and  of  resentment ;  though  she  fimcied 
jealousy  as  much  as  regard  for  her  dignity  had 
dictated  St.  Aubyn's  reply. 

**  My  dear  sir,"  she  replied,  forcing  a  laugh, 
**  where  a  woman  is  conscious  she  confers  full 
as  much,  or  more  honour  than  she  receives  by 
courting  an  acauaintance,  there  surely  is  no 
harm  in  her  maicing  the  first  advances." 

'*  Not  to  a  lady ;  but  indeed  I  respect  you, 
or  any  one  of  your  sex,  too  much  to  endure 
the  idea  of  flattering  any  man's  vanity  so  fiir 
as  to  be  the  bearer  of  solicitations  from  a  fiur 
lady  to  a  gentleman,  requesting  the  pleasure 
of  making  his  acquaintance." 

«'  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,"  cried  Mrs.  Felton,  too 
determined  on  her  purpose  to  be  withheld 
firom  it  even  by  the  risk  of  disgusting  her 
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friendly  monitor,  '*  it  is  necessary,  as  I  said 
before,  that  I  should  know  Mr.  Wanford,  as  I 
have  a  message  to  deliver  to  him ;  and  if  you 
will  not  repeat  to  him  what  1  said,  I  will  go 
and  introduce  myself.*' 

**  Rather  than  you  should  do  that,  madam," 
said  St.  Aubyn,  **  1  will,  though  reluctantly, 
obey  you." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Spenlove  entered  the 
room. 

''  So !"  said  she,  ••  Mr.  Wanfbrd  has  a  lady 
with  him,  I  find  !** 

**  A  lady !"  echoed  St.  Aubyn,  immediately 
returning ;  while  Mrs.  Felton  blushed  from 
alarm,  lest  the  lady  should  be  such  a  one  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  her  introduction. 

'*  Yes ;  but  it  is  only  his  sister." 

**  His  sister!"  cried  Mrs.  Felton  pMettishly, 
but  with  her  countenance  brighteniqg  up; 
'*  why  could  you  not  say  so  before.  Miss  Spen- 
love f  and  then  I  should  have  felt  no  difficulty 
in  this  business ;  for  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  delicacy 
will  not  be  shocked  by  my  reauesting  the 
honour  of  knowing  Miss  Wanforci." 

'*  Undoubtedly  not,"  he  answered,  bowing 
profoundly,  and  left  the  room. 

'*  Well,  and  may  I  ask  who  this  great  gen- 
tleman isl"  asked  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  in  a  tone 
of  pique. 

**  He  is  a  poet,  a  scholar,  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  the  heir  to  a  nobleman,"  replied  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton. 

•»  May  be  so ;  but  I  never  heard  of  him 
before."^ 

*'  It  would  not  break  his  heart  if  he  knew 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Felton  contemptuously ;  •*  he  is 
sufficiently  known  and  admired  where  he 
wishes  to  be." 

''Then  if  this  be  true,  and  you  do  not  know 
him,  it  must  be  because,  by  you  at  least,  he 
does  not  wtah  to  be  known  and  admired," 
sarcastically  observed  Mrs.  Selby. 

"Think  what  you  please,  ma  am,"  replied 
Mrs.  Felton  angnly. 

•*  Dear  me !"  cried  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn ;  *•  what 
a  fuss  there  is  about  this  man,  who,  I  am  sure, 
if  that  be  he  coming  yonder,  is  not  half  as 
handsome  as  my  son." 

'•  Ridiculous!  beneath  my  notice!"  muttered 
Mrs.  Felton,  looking  at  Mrs.  St  Aubyn  with 
such  a  frown,  that  she  almost  fancied  it  was 
her  brother  whom  she  beheld. 

Just  then  Mr.  Wanford  passed  the  window, 
at  which  stood  Miss  Travers,  who  had  taken 
off  her  riding-hat  from  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  let  fall  over  her  shoulders  a  profusion  of 
fine  light  hair;  while  on  her  cheek  not  only 
the  "sultry  season  glowed,"  but  the  bloom 
of  healthy  and  happy  eighteen  ! 

Mr.  Wanford  gazed  earnestly  at  her,  and 
almost  stopped  as  he  gazed,  but  recovering 
himself  passed  on.  Soon  however  he  returned 
pretending  to  call  his  dog,  though  his  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  now  blushing  Miss  Tra- 
yers,  who  from  native  modesty  turned  away 


and  went  to  a  remote  comer  of  tbe  rooiB ;  en 
which  Mr.  Wanford  repassed  the  window  and 
disappeared. 

"Well,  I  declare,"  said  Mrs.  St.  Anbya, 
**  my  dear,  you  have  made  a  conquest  eertainly 
of  this  Mr.  Wanford." 

"  Ridiculous!"  mutterpd  Mrs.  Felton. 

"  Not  so  ridicaloDS  neither,'*  eried  Mis.  St 
Aubyn ;  "  for  I  am  snre  he  had  no  eyes  fct 
any  one  else." 

"That  was  very  eertain,**  obserred  Mit. 
Selby;  "and  I  think  it  was  strange  after 
your  message  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Felton,  that 
he  should  not  look  for  you !" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Miss  Spenlove,  •«!«  took 
Miss  Travers  for  my  dear  friend.** 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Mra.  Selby. 
"T^e  that  young  thing  for  Mra.  Felton! 
Nonsense  !*' 

"It  is  not  the  first  time,  madam,**  said 
Miss  Spenlove  looking  grave,  **thst  Mis. 
Felton  has  been  taken  for  a  girl  of  eighteen." 

At  this  moment  St.  Aulmi  put  his  iMsd 
into  the  room,  saying,  "  Miss  Wanford  de- 
sires her  compliments  to  you,  madam,  and  she 
will  wait  on  you  presently.**  So  saying,  be 
disappeared,  and  the  party  soon  after  saw 
Miss  ^Yanford  walking  along  a  nath  st  a  lit- 
tle distance,  whither  St.  Aubyn  had  been  b 
search  of  her. 

However,  instead  of  coming  immediately 
into  the  house,  she  passed  the  window,  afier 
having  asked  of  the  waiters  which  way  her 
brother  went. 

"Very  odd  that,"  said  Mrs.  Selby;  "it 
seems  as  if  she  dares  not  make  the  acquaint- 
ance unsanctioned  by  her  brother.** 

This  remark  gave  Mrs.  Felton  as  much  paia 
as  it  was  intenc^d  to  give  her;  for  the  elegaat 
widow  knew  very  well,  that  though  generally 
received  in  society,  there  were  some  squeam- 
ish and  rigid  persons  who  were  not  desirous 
of  visiting  her;  and  as  Mr.  Wanfbrd  had 
hitherto  rejected  all  her  advances  to  acquaint- 
ance, it  was  possible  that  his  sister  might  he 
of  the  latter  number.  St.  Aubyn,  meanwhiK 
ever  ready  to  obli^,  was  gone  to  gather  some 
curious  grass  which  he  had  discovered  in  a 
wet  ditch  behind  the  inn ;  a  grass  of  which 
Mrs.  Felton,  who  studied  botany  among  other 
things,  was  desirous  of  obtaining  specimens; 
and  in  this  ditch  he  was  standing  mid-leg  in 
watfT  when  Miss  Wanford  hastened  to  her 
brother,  who  was  sitting  on  a  bank  and  sketch- 
ing a  fine  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge 
under  which  St.  Aubyn  was. 

"  So,  Frank  !"  cried  Miss  Wanford,  as  soon 
as  she  saw  her  brother ;  "  who  do  you  think 
is  here,  and  has  sent  the  handsomest  young 
man  I  ever  saw  to  solicit  the  pleasure  of  ma- 
kine  my  acquaintance  1  No  other  than  Mrs. 
Felton!^' 

"  What !  the  Mrs.  Felton—" 

"  Yes,  her  own  honourable  self." 

" Fairly  hooked,  by  Jupiter!    Now  I  most 
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r  whether  I  would  or  no,"  returned 
:  while  St.  Aubyn  coughed  and 
very  audibly  to  inform  them  they 
^rheard,  though  he  stooped  down  as 
S  lest  the  young  lady  should  reeog- 
and  be  shocked  at  finding  he  had 
r  praises  of  his  beauty.  But  regard- 
St.  Aubyn*s  honourable  notice,  they 

rer  could  understand  why  you  would 
'  Mrs.  Felton,  brother." 
use,  when  I  found  she  was  so  desi- 
laking  my  acquaintance,  I  suspected 
lesigns  on  me." 

I  said,  my  modest  brother !  and  so  I 
f  ou  think,  in  soliciting  my  acquaint- 
sbe  aims  at  is  yours  1" 
e  sure  I  do." 

so  do  I.    For,  from  what  I  have 
Mrs.  Felton,  I  do  not  believe  she 
B  an  atom  for  the  females  of  a  family, 
le  can  through  them  best  obtain  as- 
over  the  males." 

f r.  St.  Aubyn  smiled  to  himself,  and 
nmed  audibly,  though  in  vain. 
i  you  know  this  sweet  enslaver  as 
[  do.  Bell.  Well—- as  I  must  know 
st ;  but  if  marriage  be  her  end,  1  can 
ie  cannot  catch  me  in  that  snafe ;  and 
y  aim  be  to  make  a  fool  of  me  as  she 
of  other  men,  that  I  defy  her  to  do. 
,  have  you  met  1" 

I  sent  word  I  would  wait  on  her 
it  as  I  never  mean  to  make  an  ac- 
«  till  it  is  approved  by  you,  I  chose 
t  you  first,  especially  as  Mrs.  Felton 

rally  received.  Bell,  and  that  Is 
MT  me.  I  do  not  wish  my  sister  to  set 
ing  more  wise  and  more  virtuous  than 
•  of  the  world ;  besides,  you  know, 

are  very  desirous  to  be  invited  to 
ton^s  parties.  But  come,  since  the 
kir  will  attack  me,  who 's  afraid  1  Be- 
her  party  I  suspect  is  a  lovely  Hebe 

that  I  should  like  to  be  better  ao- 
with ;  and  I  shall  have  no  little  fun 
ig  off  this  inexperienced  blushing 
fainst  this  celebrated  and  dangerous 

ring  they  walked  towards  the  inn, 
ii,  Aubyn  warned  and  enlightened 
V,  if  he  had  needed  such  warning ; 
leased  with  Wanford  for  his  worldly 
mient  morality ;  for,  if  it  was  to  be 
B  and  virtuous  than  two-thirds  of  the 
avoid  association  with  women  of 
"eputation,  he  proved  in  St.  Aubyn*8 
>y  not  wishing  his  sister  to  be  thus 
virtuous,  that  his  sense  of  propriety 
rver-nice,  and  that  he  was  not  a  very 
m  for  the  honour  and  reputation  of  a 
d  pleasing  woman, 
this  formidable  coquette,  whom  they 
freely  discussed,  is  my  amiable  friend 


Mrs.  Felton!  and  this  woman  whom  I  so 
much  respected  and  admired,  was  really  mean 
enough  to  want  to  solicit  the  acquaintance  of 
a  man  who,  it  seems,  has  purposely  hitherto 
rejected  alt  her  overtures  to  acquaintance! 
Sure  is  the  saying,  that  where  there  is  much 
vanity  there  is  no  pride,  (virtuous  pride  I 
mean^  !"  And  with  a  feeling  of  pity  not  un- 
mixea  with  contempt  for  Mrs.  Felton,  he  re- 
turned to  the  inn  to  change  his  shoes  and 
stockings,  before  he  joined  his  companions  in 
a  party  on  the  lake. 

But  new  arrangements  had  taken  place 
during  St.  Aubyn*s  absence,  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  thunder-storm,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  in  order  to  lose  no  time  they  should  take 
a  cold  dinner  while  the  bad  weather  lasted, 
and  when  it  was  over  go  on  the  lake,  and  re- 
main on  the  water  or  its  banks  till  the  approach 
of  night  should  force  them  to  return  to  Penrith, 
their  head-quarters. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Wanford,  therefore,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  inn,  found  the  party  pre- 
paring to  sit  down  to  dinner ;  but  having  been 
graciously  met  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Felton,  and 
being  pressed  to  sit  down  to  their  meal  by  her 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selby,  they  complied  with 
the  request,  and  soon  felt  themselves  as  much 
at  ease  as  if  they  had  been  old  acquaintances. 
When  the  dinner  was  completely  served  up,, 
and  the  ladies  seated,  Mr.  Wanford  took  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  the  table  between  Mrs. 
Selby  and  Mrs.  Felton;  on  which  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  hastily  said,  **  You  have  taken  my 
son's  place,  sir." 

*'  Your  son's  place,  madam  !"  replied  W^an- 
ford  coldly  ;  **  pray,  where  is  he  t  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  him.  Oh !  I  suppose 
that  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  i^ 
your  son." 

'*  Dear  me !  if  I  ever  heard  the  like !  Why, 
Mr.  Selby  is  as  old  as  I  am." 

**  Not  happening  to  know  how  old  that  is,  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  me,  madam,  and  your 
son  too  when  he  makes  his  appearance,  for  I 
must  keep  my  seat."  And  this  he  said  with 
an  air,  as  if  he  felt  that  the  heir  of  Lord  Er- 
dington  had  some  right  to  sit  at  the  head  of 
the  table  next  to  the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton. 

*^  Gracious  goodness !"  whispered  Mrs.  St 
Aubyn  to  Mrs.  Selby,  **what  airs  the  man 
gives  himself!  I  can't  abide  him.  And  then 
for  Mrs.  Felton  not  to  tell  him  it  was  my  son's 
place!" 

Wanford,  who  was  only  too  fond  of  that 
mean  order  of  fun  denominated  quizzing  and 
banter,  and  to  which  those  who  reside  in  col- 
lege are  but  too  much  addicted,  soon  disco- 
vered that  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  an  excellent 
subject  for  this  sort  of  diversion ;  and  perceiv- 
ing by  her  fanning  herself  violently,  and  other 
symptoms,  that  she  was  displeased,  he  very 
coolly  exclaimed,  leaning  towards  her  as  he 
did  so,  **  Are  we  not  friends  1" 
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"  No,  sir,*'  she  replied, "  nor  even  acquaint- 
ance.'' 

'*  But  I  hope  we  shall  be,  dear  madam,"  re- 
turned Wanford ;  **no  endeavours  on  my  part, 
I  am  sure,  shall  be  wanting  to  brinor  about  so 
desirable  a  circumstance.  Shall  we  £rink  wine 
together!" 

**No,  sir,  I  never  drink  wine  so  soon; 
though  stay — ^yes,  I  will  take  half  a  glass,  for 
I  remember  my  husband's  mother,  lady  Mary 
St.  Aubyn,"  (whom  by  the  by  she  always 
talked  of  when  she  wished  to  impress  any  one 
with  an  idea  of  her  consequence,)  **  yes,  lady 
Mary  used  to  say  that  it  was  rude  to  refuse  to 
drink  wine  with  any  one." 

"  Lady  Mary  is  a  yery  sensible  woman,  and 
here's  her  good  health." 

*'  Good  health,  sir !  Why  did  one  ever  hear 
the  like !  The  poor  soul  has  been  dead  these 
sixteen  years." 

•*  Indeed ;  I  am  very  sorry  for  it." 

*•  Sorry !  Why,  sir,  you  did  not  know  her, 
I  dare  say." 

"  Not  1,  madam ;  I  was  only  sornr  on  yoor 
account;  as  you  seem  so  fond  of  her,  you 
cannot  help  bringing  her  into  company  by 
head  and  shoulders." 

'*  Indeed,  sir,  lady  Mary  was  not  a  woman 
to  be  brought  into  any  company  against  her 
will,  and  those  whom  she  associated  with 
might  think  themselves  honoured;  for,  sir, 
lady  Mary  was  none  of  your  upstart  yesterday 
quality ;  she  was  of  the  old  and  right  sort,  and 
a  duke's  daughter,  sir." 

**  So  much  the  better  for  her,  madam,"  re- 
turned Wanford,  who  thought  this  was  meant 
as  a  sarcasm  on  his  want  of  family  antiquity, 
and  the  bought  peerage  of  his  tradesman  uncle. 
'*  So  much  the  better  for  her.  It  is  a  fine  thin? 
to  be  a  duke's  daughter !"  Then,  with  mock 
pathos,  he  added,  **I  wish  I  was  a  duke's 
daughter !  but  I  fear  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
be  one  now." 

"  Dear  me !"  whispered  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  to 
Mrs.  Selby,  **  did  you  ever  hear  the  like ! 
This  your  wit  and  your  scholar  indeeed! 
Why,  he  appears  to  me  no  better  than  a  fool 
or  a  madman !"  And  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  laughing  spite  of  themselves,  at 
Wanford's  nonsense,  St.  Aubyn  entered  the 
room.  There  was  such  an  air  of  command 
about  St.  Aubyn's  person  and  manner,  that  he 
always  inspired  strangers  at  first  sight  with  a 
sort  of  involuntary  deference;  and  Wanford, 
who  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled  to  laugh 
at  the  mother,  was  as  irresistibly  impelled  to 
respect  the  son.  When  St  Aubyn  saw  Wan- 
fora  occupying  his  usual  seat,  and  that  the 
table  seemed  completely  filled  elsewhere,  be 
exclaimed  with  a  smile, 

"  The  table's  full." 
On  which  Miss  Spenlove  said, 

"  Here  is  a  place  reserved.*' 
•ofiering  him  a  vacant  seat  between  herself  and 


Miss  Travers,  which  he  instantly  aeeq>led. 
But  Wanford,  with  more  gracioiisiiess  than 
nsual,  said — '^  I  understand,  sir,  that  I  am  oe- 
eupying  your  nsual  place,  and  I  earnestly  wish 
to  exchange  it  for  that  yon  have  now  taken." 

** Impossible,  sir!  I  know  its  valne  too 
well,"  ne  replied,  smilin|[,  **  to  bear  to  infliet 
on  any  one  the  pain  of  quittinff  it.** 

**  And  it  is,  sir,  because  1  feA  ita  valos 
equally,"  answered  Wanford,  **that  I  am  re- 
solved not  to  expoee  a  fellow-crealuie  to  the 
misenr  of  re^tting  it." 

**  Well,  sir,  if  I  must  be  made  bappy  at  w^ 
other's  expense,  I  must;"  and  they  exchanged 
seats.  Mrs.  Felton  felt  excessive  morti&a- 
tion  during  this  dialogue,  which  in  words  ap- 
peared so  flattering  to  her  vanity ;  ibr  she  saw 
that  Wanford,  whose  eyes  were  oftener  tam- 
ed on  Miss  Travers  than  herself,  was  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  sit  next  that  yoang  lady ;  and  in 
St.  Aubyn's  smile,  and  his  extravagant  eon- 
pliments,  so  nnlike  his  usual  manner,  she  rssd 
that  his  heart  was  quite  at  ease,  thoogfa  she 
had  carried  her  point,  and  the  man  she  so  much 
desired  to  know  was  sitting  by  her  aide.  Nor 
was  the  pleasantness  of  her  feelings  increased 
by  witnessing  the  entire  devotion  of  Wanlbid 
to  the  pretty  Miss  Travers,  or  the  good-ha* 
moured  archness  with  which  St.  Ai3>yn  rsl- 
lied  her  on  her  evident  discomposnrs  and  ab* 
sence  of  mind  when  he  addressed  her. 

**This  man  is  too  much  at  his  ease  to  be 
jealous!" thought  Mrs. Felton;  and  she  thongfat 
right;  therefore,  as  she  did  not  like  to  lose 
one  admirer  before  she  had  gained  another,  she 
renewed  her  attentions  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn. 
And  though  that  lady  was  inclined  to  resent 
the  epithets  of  ** ridiculous !  and  absurd!" 
which  she  had  addressed  to  her,  and  also  her 
not  keeping  the  place  next  her  for  her  son, 
she  was  completely  pacified  by  a  **  when  you 
come  to  stay  with  me  in  town,  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn." 

After  a  hasty  meal,  as  the  thunder-storm 
soon  passed  away,  leaving  the  scenery  of  Uls- 
water  still  more  beautiful  than  it  found  it,  they 
went  on  the  lake,  and  as  usual  Mrs.  Felton 
and  her  friend  were  requested  to  sing ;  while 
St.  Aubyn,  who,  though  no  coxcomb,  could 
not  help  looking  on  Miss  Wanford  with  com- 
placency, as  she  thought  him  *^the  hand- 
somest young  man  she  ever  saw,"  hoped  that 
she  also  would  favour  the  company  with  a 
song,  as  her  brother  had  hinted  that  tt  was  in 
her  power  to  do  so.  But  that  lady  having 
declared  that  her  brother  had  not  spoken  troth, 
Mrs.  Felton  and  Miss  Spenlove  sung  a  duet; 
afler  which  which  Miss  Wanford  hoped  that 
Mrs.  Felton  would  sing  the  song  of  **  Fors[et 
thee !  No,"  of  which  she  had  heard  so  mocn ; 
and  Mrs.  Felton,  as  nsual,  complied  with 
graceful  and  unaffected  alacrity. 

*'  You  know  who  wrote  that  song,"  said  Miss 
Spenlove,  significantly  to  Wanford,  while  Mrs. 
Felton  sighmi  and  hung  down  her  head. 
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**0h,  yes,**  replied  Wanford,  carelessly; 
••poor  Trevor!  Ay  —  he  was  desperately  in 
love  when  he  wrote  it!  at  least  he  thought  so, 
and  that  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing.** 

** Thought  so!  Why,  I  understood,^'  cried 
Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn,  **that  the  poor  gentleman 
was  near  hanging  or  shooting  himself.  Did 
not  you  say  so,  Mrs.  Selby  1*' 

''  Me !  Oh,  dear  no,**  reolied  Mrs.  Selby, 
smiling  at  the  inaccuracy  or  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*s 
memory. 

*^  Then,  sir,  you  know  the  author  of  this 
song,**  addressing  Wanford,  (for  she  did  not 
believe  it  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Felton,) 
*^and  did  the  gentleman  recover  bis  disap- 
pointment 1  and  is  he  living,  sir!** 

*^  He  was  living,  madam,  in  1798,  at  Flo- 
rence, when  I  parted  with  him.*' 

^Poor  man!  Retired  into  a  convent,  I 
nresnme,  disgnsted  with  the  world?**  asked 
Mrs.  Selby  in  an  ironical  tone. 

'^  What  an  absurd  idea  !**  cried  Mrs.  Felton. 
**  Mr.  Trevor  was  too  wise  a  man,  however 
disappointed,  to  seek  a  remedy  in  seclusion.** 

**  True,  madam,**  answered  Wanford,  archly 
smiling;  ** though  your  cruelty  drove  my 
friend  to  despair,  I  see  you  appreciated  his 
wisdom  Justly.  You  are  right  —  my  friend 
sought  a  better  remedy  than  seclusion  or  the 
cloister's  tows  for  his  misery.** 

**  How,  how  is  his  health,  sir  V  asked  Mrs. 
Felton. 

*' Never  better;  and  in  the  smiles  of  one 
beautiful  woman  he  sought  consolation  for  the 
frawm  of  another.** 

"What,  sir!*'  cried  Miss  Spenlove,  "is 
Mr.  Trevor  married  1*'  for  Mrs.  Felton  was 
too  confused  to  speak. 

"  He  is,  madam,  to  a  most  lovely  and  admi- 
rable woman,  indeed;  and  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Felton's  generosity  and  tenderness  of  heart 
are  such  as  to  make  her  rejoice  to  hear,  that 
my  friend*s  eternity  of  woe  exists  no  longer 
anywhere  than  in  bis  song.** 

"Certainly,  sir,  certainly,**  said  the  lady; 
while  Mr.  Selby,  laughing  heartily,  exclaimed, 
*'  So  much  for  the  constancy  and  sincerity  of 
apoet!** 

**.^*propo8,*'  said  Wanford, "  I  should  like  to 
read  Uiose  doleful  verses.  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  repeat  them,  Mrs.  Felton ;  but  perhaps  you 
can  favour  me  with  a  sight  of  them.*' 

"I  cannot!  but  Mr.  St  Aubyn  can,  for  I 
wrote  them  out  for  him.** 

"  Indeed,  I  am  yery  sorry,  and  ashamed  to 
own,"  replied  St.  Aubyn,  blushing,  "that  I 
have  loti  them.** 

"  Lost  them  !*'  said  Mrs.  Felton,  pale  with 
mortification ;  "  it  is  a  proof  that  my  gift  was 
not  of  much  vahe  in  your  opinion.'* 

"  Yon  do  me  great  injustice  then ;  I  valued 
it  so  much  that  I  had  it  constantly  about  me.** 

"  But  not  in  a  safe  place,  it  seems.** 

"I  thought  it  so;  but  I  suspect  that  in 


stooping  over  the  boat  yesterday,  it  fell  into 
the  water.** 

"Oh  ho!'*  said  Mr.  Selby,  bonowing  a 
phrase  and  a  look  from  his  wife,  "  then  I  sus- 
pect you  wore  it  in  your  bosom,  and  it  fell  out 
from  thence.** 

"  No,  indeed  I  did  not,  sir,**  hastily  replied 
St.  Aubyn,  blushing  with  a  sort  of  indignant 
feeling,  and  conscious  that  place  was  sacred  to 
the  hand-writing  of  only  one  being  in  creation ; 
"no,  indeed,  sir,  1  wore  it  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket.*' 

"Ay,  ay,**  said  his  sapiept  mother,  "he 
does  not  like  to  own  that  he  did  so,  but  1  have 
seen  a  piece  of  folded  paper  in  his  bosom.** 

"  Madam,**  replied  St  Aubyn  finnlv  but  re- 
spectfully, "I  know  no  motive  sufficient  to 
justify  a  falsehood.  I  wore  the  valuable  verses 
which  1  have  unfortunately  lost  nowhere  but 
in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  the  paper  to  which 
you  allude  is  still  where  you  discovered  it,  and 
this  is  iL*'  Then,  with  many  blushes,  St. 
Aub3m  produced  a  folded  paper  from  his  bo- 
som, ana  holding  it  towards  Mrs.  Felton,  said, 
"  You  see,  madam,  this  cannot  be  the  paper  in 
question,  for  that  was  embossed  paper,  and 
edged  with  ^reen." 

"  It  was  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Felton  in  a  tone  of 
pique. 

"  Yes,**  observed  Mrs.  Selby,  "  Mrs.  Felton 
wrote  it  with  her  best  pen  on  her  best  paper, 
and  in  her  best  hand ;  and  yet  you  lost  it !  O 
fie,  Henry,  to  set  so  little  value  on  a  lady's 
favours  !** 

"  But  all  ladies*  favours  he  is  not  so  negli- 
gent of,  it  seems,**  said  Wanford. 

"  On  that  subject,  sir,"  replied  St.  Aubyn, 
proudly,  "  I  do  not  admit  of  any  comments." 

"  I  dare  say,**  cried  Mrs.  Selby,  in  hopes  of 
laughing  off  what  might  grow  serious,  "  that 
treasured  paper  contains  the  white  satin  ban- 
deau that  1  lost  off  my  hair  the  other  day.— 
Well,  at  my  time  of  life,  who  could  have 
thought  it!" 

"  But,  my  dear,*'  said  Mr.  Selby,  "  as  at 
your  time  of  life  you  are  too  wise  to  wear  satin 
bandeaus,  this  is  no  stray  charm  of  yours  that 
has  met  with  so  sure  a  pound." 

"  No,  but  I  remember  now  that  Mrs.  Felton 
lost  her  bandeau,**  archly  observed  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn. 

"  Oh  ho  !'*  cried  Mrs.  Selby. 

"  Yes,  yes,'*  nodded  Mr.  Selby,  while  St. 
Aubyn  blushed  so  deeply,  that  every  one  but 
Mrs.  Selby  and  Mrs.  Felton  herself,  was  con- 
yinced  the  guess  was  a  just  one.  Howeyer, 
the  former  being  anxious  to  drop  a  subject  dis- 
pleasing to  St.  Aubyn,  and  the  latter  being 
willing  to  let  it  be  supposed  her  bandeau  was 
so  highly  honoured,  were  silent,  while  nods 
and  winks  went  round ;  and  here  the  converssp 
tion  dropped. 

The  Jay,  on  the  whole,  was  one  of  mortifi- 
cation, and  therefore  of  pain,  to  Mrs.  Felton. 
In  the  first  place,  she  had  lowered  herself  in 
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St  Aubyn^s  esteem,  bj  wisbingr  to  force  ber- 
self  on  Wanford's  notice;  and  she  had  pretty 
plainly  shown  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  that  her  temper 
was  not  80  mild  as  self-command  had  hitherto 
made  it  appear.  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
evident  that  Wanford,  as  yet,  admired  Miss 
Travers  more  than  he  did  her;  and  that  Su 
Aubyn,  who  she  fancied  was  all  but  her  slave, 
was  wholly  from  love  towards  her,  for  he  was 
free  from  jealousy ;  besides,  he  had  lost  her 
precious  hand-writin?,  and  wore  some  one*s 
else  she  believed  in  his  bosom.  And  lastly, 
Mr.  Trevor  had  forgotten  her,  and  was  happy 
with  another  woman ! 

But  though  a  little  disappointed,  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton  was  not  disheartened.  She  expected  that 
Mr.  Wanford,  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Trevor,  who 
had  been  in  reality  the  victim  of  the  most 
consummate  coouetry,  would  feel  prejudiced 
against  her;  and  she  made  it  her  study  to  re- 
move this  prejudice  as  fast  as  possible,  even 
though  she  gave  up  St.  Aubyn  wholly  in  order 
to  effect  it,  and  resigned  his  weak  mother  to 
the  insignificance  in  their  party  from  which  her 
notice  had  raised  her.  But  the  difficulty  was, 
how  to  obtain  enough  of  Wanford^s  society  to 
make  him  willing  to  acquit  her  towards  his 
friend,  by  feeling  Tier  power  to  charm  himself. 
She  saw  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  whether  she  noticed  his  sister  or  not; 
therefore  she  could  not  make  any  impression 
on  his  heart  by  gratifying  his  aflfections.  Alone, 
she  never  saw  him ;  for  having  dared  to  ask 
him  to  let  her  go  with  him  in  his  very  pretty 
and  novel  equipage  (which  was  in  truth  the 
ugliest  thing  ever  seen,)  Wanford  had  coolly 
replied,  he  was  very  sorry,  but  that  he  was 
already  engaged  to  drive  Hebe,  as  he  called 
Miss  Travers,  but  hoped  at  some  future  time 
that  he  should  be  able  to  devote  himself  to  the 
maturer  charms  of  Minerva. 

This  was  insupportable,  especially  as  it 
had  been  overheard  by  St.  Aubyn,  who,  with 
a  smile  too  natural  to  be  the  result  of  pique, 
said,  **  You  see,  a(Wr  alt,  you  must  take  up 
with  me;  so  you  had  better  submit  to  your 
fate  with  a  good  grace,  and  let  me  hand  you 
into  my  humble  chaise,  which,  when  you  are 
in  it,  I  consider  as  a  triumphal  car  ;*'  and  Mrs. 
Felton,  with  assumed  gaiety,  complied. 

1  must  mention  here,  that  St.  Aubyn  wrote 
out  from  memory  a  copy  of  the  song  which  he 
had  lost,  and  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Felton  in  his  own 
hand-writing, 

Mrs.  Felton  would  have  been  still  more  as- 
sured, that  St.  Aubyn's  admiration  of  her  was 
wholly  unmixed  with  love,  had  she  known  of 
the  dialogue  that  had  taken  place  the  pre- 
ceding evening  between  him  and  his  mother. 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  had  followed  her  son  into 
his  chamber,  requesting  a  few  minutes*  con- 
versation with  him,  when  she  exclaimed, 
•'  Oh  !  my  dear  Henry !  it  grieves  me  to  the 
soul,  to  think  how  you  are  going  oa  with 
Mrs.  Felton!" 


**  What  do  yen  mean,  my  dear  mother?  I 
protest  I  do  not  understand  yon.** 

'^  Why,  to  see  you  so  graTo  and  so  queer, 
and  her  so  cold  and  so  pettish*  after  yoo 
have  been  so  loving  together,  and  I  thought 
and  hoped  all  would  soon  be  settled  between 
you." 

**  Do  I  hear  right,  madam  t  For  pity*8  sake, 
what  can  you  meani  as  I  said  before.*^ 

**  Why,  that  you  are  going  wron^  together, 
I  am  sure,  only  owing  to  your  not  speaking 
oci/,  as  she  expected  you  would  do.  Now 
pray  come  to  an  explanation  with  her ;  for  I 
can't  bear  to  see  that  pert  jackanapes  going  to 
put  your  nose  out  of  joint,  as  the  sayios  is.** 

**I  protest  I  cannot  yet  comprehend  what 
your  meaning  is,  and  what  I  am  to  explain.** 

**  Nay,  dear  child,  this  is  all  jealous  spite 
and  pride,  I  see  very  clearly ;  but  do  conouer 
it,  do,  my  darling,  to  make  me  happy,  and  do 
what  she  expects  and  wishes,  that  is,  pop  the 
question  to  her.** 

^*  Pop  the  ouestion,  madam !  I  have  no  ques- 
tion to  ask  Mrs.  Felton.  To  what  question  do 
you  allude  1'* 

^*  Now  as  if  you  did  not  know,  Henry,  what 
popping  the  question  means !  Why,  asking  her 
to  marry  you,  to  be  sure.** 

^*  Many  me !  ask  Mrs.  Felton  to  many  me ! 
And  is  the  state  of  your  son*s  heart  so  little 
known  to  you,  that  you  could  suppoee  him  ca- 
pable of  loving,  and  wishing  to  marry  Mrs 
Felton  r* 

**  Well,  did  one  ever  hear  the  like !  I  could 
have  sworn,  and  so  could  other  people,  I  *in 
sure,  that  you  were  in  love  with  each  other; 
and  I  was  so  rejoiced  to  think  that  I  should 
call  the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton  danghter,  and 
go  and  live  with  her  and  you  in  a  fine  house, 
and  be  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long  !** 

^*  My  dearest  mother,  you  greatly  distress 
me  !  Is  it  possible  that  my  attentions  to  Mrs. 
Felton,  such  as  she  had  a  right  to  command 
from  any  man,  could  lead  you  or  any  one  to 
suppose  I  was  seeking  to  gain  her  affections? 
Certain  am  1,  however,  that,  great  as  is  her 
vanity,  she  knows  too  much  of  Uie  human  heart 
to  have  been  herself  deceived ;  and  therefore 
I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with^-— else 
1  should  be  miserable  !'* 

**  Miserable !"  replied  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  in  a 
whining  tone,  **  miserable !  I  am  sure  you 
have  made  me  so.  There  !  to  be  thus  disap- 
pointed, when  I  thought  I  had  got  a  daughter- 
in-law,  that  was  so  fond  of  me,  and  had  invited 
me  to  go  and  see  her !  Dear  me !  I  shall  not 
have  half  the  pleasure  in  staying  with  her  in 
London,  now  I  find  there  is  nothing  serious 
between  her  and  you.** 

**  My  dear  madam,  you  will  never  be  asked, 
depend  upon  it,  to  visit  Mrs.  Felton.** 

*•  No,  child  !  Why,  how  can  you  be  so  pro- 
voking ^  Why,  she  repeated  her  invitation  only 
yesterday ;  and  I  am  sure,  if  she  does  not  again. 
It  will  be  all  your  fault" 
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**  Believe  me,  she  never  meant  you  should 
be  her  ^est.  I  have  reason  to  think  Mrs. 
Felton  is  not  the  amiable  woman  she  seems 
to  be,  and  that  under  that  apparent  kindness 
and  good-nature  she  conceals  a  cold  heart  and 
a  baa  temper/' 

**  Indeed  !  Well,  and  now  I  recollect,  when 
you  were  not  present  to-day  she  called  me  *  ridi- 
culous !  absurd !'  and  looked  as  if  she  could 
have  eaten  me,  just  like  my  brother!** 
•  **  Very  likely ;  and  now  you  will  see  that 
the  attentions  she  paid  to  you  and  me  she* will 
transfer  to  Mr.  Wanford  and  his  sister,  and 
neglect  us.** 

**No,  child,  no;  I  can*t  think  she  is  so 
bad  as  that,  neither.** 

**  Well,  we  shall  see.  However,  I  thank 
her ;  for  I  am  indebted  to  her  for  many  pleas- 
ant hours,  and  for  making  me  forget  awhile 
the  secret  care  that  oppresses  me ;  for  surely, 
my  dear  mother,  you  cannot  have  forgotten 
that  I  undertook  this  journey  not  only  tooblige 
jou,  but  also  to  dissipate  the  uneasiness  1  felt 
at  being  forced  to  relinquish  the  beloved  so- 
ciety at  the  White  Cottage,  and  even  that  of 
Mr.  Egerton,  in  compliance  with  my  uncle's 
will  !** 

^*  Dear  me !  Why,  what  a  fool  I  have  been ! 
Well,  to  be  sure  I  see  it  all  now ;  and  so  you 
have  not  forgotten  Miss—** 

**Hush!  hush!  dear  mother!  and  let  me 
try  to  rest.  So,  good  night,  good  night !  and 
do  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  wish  your  son  to  be 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Felton.** 

Mrs.  St  Aubyn  reluctantly  departe^^  and 
St.  Aubyn  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep;  for 
so  nice  was  his  sense  of  honour,  that  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  his  attentions  to  Mrs.  Felton 
should  have  gone  beyond  what  admiration 
alone  warrant^,  and  he  began  to  consider  how 
he  ought  to  behave  to  her  in  future. 

**  As  I  have  hitherto  done,  to  be  sure,**  said 
St.  Aubyn  mentally,  aAer  long  deliberation. 
**  If  I  change  my  manner  now,  it  would  prove 
that  I  am  self-condemned, and  that  1  think  my 
behaviour  hitherto  has  been  improper,  while 
of  aught  dishonourable  my  heart  acquits  me ; 
but  for  my  mother,  who  knows  Emma  Castle- 
main,  to  think  that  a  Mrs.  Felton  could  drive 
her  from  my  thoughts !  Emma,  dear  Emma  !** 
and  thinking  on  her  he  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  he  accosted  Mrs.  Felton  with 
the  same  attentive  manner  as  usual ;  and  as  he 
saw  her  earnest  desire  to  captivate  Wanford, 
and  now  knew  her  to  be  a  most  determined 
coquette,  he  anticipated  some  divernion  from 
observing  her  plan  of  operations,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  person  who  has  already  witnessed 
a  display  and  an  explanation  of  optical  delu- 
sions, is  amused  at  observing  their  power  to 
deceive  those  who  are  as  yet  unacquainted 
with  their  nature. 

Daring  the  walks  on  the  banks  and  rocks 
sorroirading  the  lakes,  Mrs.  Felton,  just  be- 
foM  they  retamed  to  Penrith,  contrived  to  be- 
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gin  a  long  enumeration  to  Wanford,  whose 
arm  she  had  as  it  were  seized,  of  the  very  fine 
things  a  friend  of  hers  had  said  of  him ;  but 
just  as  the  carriages  were  announced,  she  had 
come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  eu- 
logy, which  was  she  declared  too  flattering 
for  her  to  indulge  his  vanity  with.  The  bait 
took ;  Wanford  vowed  she  should  not  leave 
him  till  she  had  told  him  all,  as  she  had  ex- 
cited his  curiosity  to  an  intolerable  decree. 

*'  No,  no, — the  carriage  is  here,— adieu !  au 
revoir,"  cried  Mrs.  Felton. 

•«  No  adieu  for  me.  You  stir  not  from  my 
side,  or  sight,  till  you  have  told  me  all,*'  re- 
plied Wanford.  "  Therefore,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn, 
will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  take  my  plaee 
and  drive  Miss  Travers,  while  I  drive  this 
lady  1**  And  St.  Aubyn,  knowing  that  in 
making  the  exchange  he  should  greatly  oblige 
Mrs.  Felton,  smilingly  agreed  to  the  proposal. 

During  their  ride  to  Penrith,  Mrs.  Felton, 
by  feeding  all  the  varied  sources  of  vanity 
which  were  abundant  in  Mr.  Wanford,  won 
on  him  so  far  that  he  did  not  once  regret  the 
pretty  Hebe  whom  he  had  forsaken ;  and  he 
made  himself  so  aflpreeable  to  the  fair  widow, 
that  it  was  not  till  St.  Aubyn,  with  a  cheek 
glowing  with  exercise,  and  eyes  sparkling 
with  a  number  of  arch  meanings,  met  her  at 
the  supper  table,  that  she  secretly  wished, 
with  a  sigh  more  tender  than  usual,  that  he, 
and  not  Wanford,  had  been  heir  to  Lord  Er- 
dington.  During  supper,  however,  she  had 
no  eyes  or  ears  but  for  Wanford ;  she  took  no 
notice  of  her  dear  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  ;  and  to  the 
great  amusement  of  St.  Aubyn,  having  pre- 
vailed on  Wanford  to  repeat  some  of  his  poems 
and  little  pieces,  she  had  tears  for  his  elogies, 
smiles  for  his  epigrams,  and  a  loud  laugh  for 
his  comical  songs;  in  short,  she  acted  over 
again  the  same  scene  with  which  she  had 
endeavoured  to  charm  him  the  second  evening 
that  they  met. 

During  this  time,  Mrs.  Selby*s  oh  he's. 
Miss  Spenlove's  meaning  sneer,  Miss  Wan- 
ford's  arch  smile,  and  Mr.  Selby's  sly  winks 
at  his  wife,  were  not  unobserved  by  St.  Au- 
byn, and  added  to  his  diversion ;  but  he  had 
no  pleasure  in  observing  the  comic-pathetic  of 
his  mortified  mother's  expression,  nor  her  evi- 
dent resentment  at  seeing  her  son  thrown  into 
the  back-ground  entirely,  and  even  his  poetry 
forgotten, — that  pc»etry  which  Mrs.  Felton  had 
declared  was  so  fine  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  she  relished  any  other!  At  last 
maternal  vanity  got  the  better  of  all  restraint, 
and  she  said  to  Mr.  Wanford, 

**  My  son  can  write  poetry  too,  sir,  and  a 
very  pretty  poet  he  is,  as  that  lady  can  testify. 
Come  hither,  Henry,  and  repeat  to  that  gen- 
tleman some  of  your  beautiful  verses,  as  Mrs. 
Felton  called  them." 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  madam,  if  I  do  not  obey 
you,"  replied  St.  Aubyn,  blushing,  and  leaving 
the  room. 
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'*  Dear  me !  see  what  it  is  to  be  modest," 
added  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn ;  '*  my  son  eould  no 
more  repeat  his  own  verses  than  he  could  fly ; 
though,  as  I  said  before,  he  is  so  pretty  a  poet.'* 

This  remark  excited  a  general  smile  at  the 
implied  contrast  it  contained  between  Wan- 
ford  and  St.  Aubyn  in  respect  to  modesty; 
and  he,  in  order  to  hide  his  confusion,  said, 

^^ Kprtity  poet,  madam!  your  son  a  pretty 
poet !    That  is  impossible !" 

«*  Well,  did  one  ever  hear  the  like !  to  tell 
me  my  son  earCt  be  a  pretty  poet  !** 

**  I  repeat  my  words,  madam,  and  I  appeal 
to  the  whole  company  jfor  the  truth  of  what  1 
say.  *  Pretty '  does  not  describe  St.  Aubyn ! 
No— the  appellation  is  unworthy  of  him.  If 
he  be  a  poet  at  all,  he  must  be  a  handsome 
one;  his  nei^ht,  his  size,  the  size  of  his  fea- 
tures, pretty  indeed !  Ask  the  ladies  if  they 
ever  thought  of  calling  him  the  prttty  St.  Ju- 
hvru  No,  no— that  appellation  belongs  ex- 
olusiTely  to  his  mother, '  bowing  low  to  her 
as  he  spoke. 

**  Well,  good  folks,  you  may  laugh,  and  all 
this  may  be  true,"  replied  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  a 
little  pacified  by  the  compliment  to  her  beauty ; 
**  but  Mrs.  Felton  knows  my  son  writes  finely, 
does  he  not  madam  ?  I  ask  you  the  question 
point  blank ;  for  I  suspect  that  you  do  not  like 
to  answer  me,  lest  you  make  your  new  friend 
envious  and  jealous." 

"  Madam !"  replied  Mrs.  Felton  contempt- 
uously, **  your  suspicions  proclaim  the  depth 
and  nature  of  your  understanding.  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn  i$  a  fine  writer,  a  very  fine  writer;  and 
so  is  Mr.  Wanford,  with  this  additional  claim 
to  admiration,  a  claim  which  must  set  him 
above  the  Xear  of  competition  with  your  son, 
that  his  talents  have  been  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  public  approbation,  and  that  the  uni- 
versity where  he  was  educated,  is  proud  of 
calling  him  her  own." 

*^  Not  prouder,  I  *m  sure,  than  I  am  of  calling 
Henry  my  own,  madam,  for  that  matter,"  said 
Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn;  and  Mr.  Selby  declaring  it 
was  past  midnight,  broke  up  the  party. 

The  next  day,  when  they  all  assembled  at 
breakfast,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  made  known  the 
intention  of  herself  and  son  to  take  their  leave 
and  return  to  their  respective  abodes ;  a  reso- 
lution which,  if  she  could,  Mrs.  Felton  would 
have  been  glad  to  attribute  to  the  pain  St. 
Aubyn  felt  at  seeing  her  growing  partiality  to 
Wanford ;  however,  she  flattered  herself  that 
the  rat  of  the  party  would  attribute  this  in- 
tended defection  to  a  cause  so  flattering  to  her 
vanity.  But  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  who  now  dif^ 
liked  her  as  much  as  she  had  formerly  liked, 
was  resolved  neither  she  nor  any  one  elne 
should  labour  under  an  error  which  she  thought 
so  injurious  to  Henry,  and  into  which  he  had 
hinted  to  her  it  was  just  possible  they  would 
fall.  She  therefore  told  the  company,  who  ex- 
pressed universally  great  regret  at  the  idea  of 
parting  with  them,  that  it  was  quite  useless  to 


pretend  to  alter  their  determination,  for  that 
the  reason  that  could  alone  have  induced  her 
son  to  leave  home  so  long  existed  no  longer; 
as  the  unhappiness  which  he  travelled  to  dis- 
sipate was  removed  by  the  removal  of  the 
cause.  I 

*'  Unhappiness !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Selby.     < 

**  Yes ;  my  brother  had  quarrelled  with  Mrs. 
Castlemain;  therefore  Henry  was  forbiddesj 
her  house,  and  could  no  longer  be  with  Mist* 
Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton,  whom  he  loves  better  j 
than  the  whole  world,  myself  excepted.**; 
(Here  Mrs.  Felton  changed  colour,  in  spite  of| 
her  self-command.)  ^*  To-day,  however,  mji 
son  has  received  a  letter  from  my  brother,  tell- 1 
ing  him  they  are  all  reconciled,  and  Henry  it  j 
so  impatient  to  see  his  dear  friends  again, that! 
to  make  him  easy,  I  promised  to  set  off*  di-! 
rectly:  besides,  as  my  brother  is  returned,!; 
think  it  right  to  go  home,  lest  he  should  be 
angry  at  my  staying  away  so  long.*' 

This  story  was  not  only  true,  but  had  such 
an  air  of  truth  also,  that  Mrs.  Felton  was  forced 
to  believe  in  it  implicitly,  and  felt  that  the  rest 
of  the  company  would  believe  it  also,— there- 
fore all  idea  of  St.  Aubyn*s  ever  having  had  a 
serious  thought  of  her,  must  vanish  from  every 
mind ;  and  had  any  doubts  remained,  the  coun- 
tenance of  St.  Aubyn,  who  now  entered,  would  i 
have  been  sufficient  to  banish  them.  Hit! 
heightened  colour,  and  the  joy  that  sparkled  in; 
his  eyes,  spoke  such  internal  happiness,  that ' 
his  former  gaiety  appeared  languid  to  bit| 
present  animation ;  and  there  was  not  a  woman! 
in  the  room  that  did  not  feel  inclined  to  envy 
**MiRS  Emma,**  if  not  Mr.  Egerton. 

»'Hush!  mum!"  said  Mrs.  St  Aubyn,' 
**  pray  don*t  tell  my  son  why  he  is  so  happy, 
and  so  impatient  to  be  gone.* 

**So,  you  are  going  to  leave  us,  Henry  V 
cried  Mrs.  Selby,  affectionately. 

'*  Ay,  cruel  boy  !"  said  Mr.  Selby,  "  and  yon 
seem  as  if  you  were  glad  to  leave  us  too.**      I 

St.  Aubyn  blushed, and,  suspecting  that  bit' 
mother  had  been  communicative,  told  him  that' 
he  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  to  leave  so  many  kind  | 
friends  and  companions,  but  glad,  very  glad  to 
return  to  others  from  whom  he  had  long  been 
separated. 

•* That *s  enough;  we  cannot  expect  more. 
And  pray,  Henry,'*  asked  Mrs,  Sfclby,  inter-; 
rupting  her  husband,  **how  old  is  Miss  Cas- 
tlemain now  1" 

**  1  believe  she  is,  that  is  to  say,  I  think, 
yes,  she  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
now." 

"So  old  !  I  had  no  idea  of  it.*' 

"  And  she  is  so  tall  and  formed  for  her  age,** 
observed  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  "that  she  might 
pass  for  eighteen  or  twenty  ;  then  she  is  the 
most  beautiful  creature  that  ever  was  seen; — 
no  art;  all  pure  nature  there;  and  then  so 
learned  and  so  sensible,  and  yet  she  never 
gives  herself  airs,  and  sneers  at  other  people 
who  may  not  know  so  much  as  herself  v^ 
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**  Quite  a  prodigy  !*'  said  Mrs.  Felton,  with 
a  laugh  in  which  there  was  no  mirth. 

'*  M  J  dear  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Selby,  *'  Miss 
Castleinain's  meriu  have  made  you  quite  elo- 
quent ;  but  what  says  Henry  ?  does  he  confirm 
your  account  V 

"Oh,  yes!  my  mother  has  scarcely  done 
her  justice ;  the  greatest  charm  of  her  charac- 
ter is  ingenuousness,  and,  and '* 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Selby 
kindly,  **you  are  not  on  your  oath,  and  you 
have  said  enough  and  looked  enough  to  con- 
yince  everybody  that  Miss  Castlemain  is  the 
most  charming  of  girls,  and  you  the  most  im- 
partial of  judges.  I  hait  her  for  being  one  of 
the  magnets  to  draw  you  hence;  and  so  I  dare 
say  do  some  others  in  the  company,  if  they 
were  as  ingenuous  as  Miss  Castlemain  and  1." 

**  But  is  she  Tenr  intelligent,  Henry  V 
asked  Mr.  Selby.  "1  met  her  a  year  ago  in 
a  large  party  at  your  uncle's;  and  though  I 
thought  her  fiice  and  form  perfection  itself,  I 
did  not  hear  her  say  anything  extraordinary." 

"  No,  my  dear  sir;  no,  1  trust  not.— Emma 
-—Miss  Castlemain,  ,1  mean,  has  all  the  mo- 
desty becoming  her  sex  and  age.  She  is,  as 
Mr.  Egerton  once  said  of  her,  like  the  six-hour 
primrose,  that  closes  its  flowers  in  a  bright 
and  dazzling  day,  and  only  displays  its  beau- 
ties in  shade.  At  home  she  talks;  uttering 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  observations 
that  would  do  honour  to  a  woman." 

Here  Henry  paused  and  deeply  blushed, 
shocked  and  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  had 
nerves  enough  to  say  so  much ;  then  saying 
he  must  go  and  see  after  his  chaise,  which 
was  gone  to  have  one  of  the  wheels  mended, 
he  left  the  room. 

Before  the  company  could  make  any  remark 
on  what  he  had  said  of  Miss  Castlemain, 
Miss  Spenlove,  who  had  been  absent  a  few 
minutes,  returned,  and  told  Mrs.  Felton  that 
a  gentleman  with  whom  she  had  entered  into 
conversation  knew  her,  and  spoke  in  raptures 
of  her  beauty,  and  would  like  to  renew  his 
acquaintance  with  her. 

*'  Oh !  pray,  show  the  grentleman  in,"  cried 
Mr.  Selby;  and  Miss  Spenlove,  who  was 
eager  to  have  him  introduced,  desired  him  to 
I  enter,  before  Mrs.  Felton  could  ask  a  single 
question.— I  have  before  said  that  Mrs.  Felton, 
who  was  a  native  of  a  sea-port  town,  had  not 
been  born  to  the  rank  of  life  in  which  she 
then  was,  though  education  had  fitted  her  to 
shine  in  it.  Still,  her  family  was  respectable, 
and  some  of  her  connexions  opulent,  though 
not  calculated  for  companions  to  the  honourable 
Mrs.  Felton ;  and  one  of  these  very  relations, 
introduced  by  Miss  Spenlove,  now  entered  the 
room.  He  was  a  thick-set,  short-necked, 
valgar-looking  man,  very  rich,  very  purse- 
proud,  and  the  wit  of  his  own  family,  a  family 
that  be  thouffht  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous 
in  the  world, — and  had  consequently  a  tho- 
roQgh  eontempt  for  every  one  not  belonging  to 


it;  therefore,  though  he  admitted  Mrs. Felton, 
because  she  had  once  been  a  Stokes,  miffht  be 
both  clever  and  handsome,  yet,  when  he  neard 
of  her  marrying  a  lord's  son,  he  observed,  *  A 
fool !  she  had  better  have  married  me,  or  cou- 
sin Simon,  than  a  pert  sprig  of  quality."  And 
as  Mrs.  Felton  was  conscious  that  quality  and 
the  Stokes  family  would  not  agree  well  toge- 
ther, she  had  not  seen  any  of  her  cousin 
Stokeses  since  her  marriage.  Judge  then  of 
her  consternation,  when,  while  in  such  com- 
pany,  she  saw  the  door  open,  and  cousin 
Peter  Stokes  enter  the  apartment ! 

"  How  do  you  do,  cousin,  how  do  you  do  V* 
cried  Peter  Stokes,  advancing  to  the  petrified 
Mrs.  Felton ;  "  1  dare  say  you  did  not  expect  to 
see  me ;"  attempting  at  the  same  time  to  salute 
her;  but  she  drew  back  with  a  sort  of  horror, 
and  offering  him  her  hand,  coldly  said, "  Bless 
me,  is  it  you  ?  how  are  you,  sirl" 

"  Ha !  what,  I  suppose  it  ben*t  the  fashion 
to  kiss !  But  I  think  the  children  of  two  own 
brothers,  as  you  and  I  are,  should  not  meet 
like  strangers."  Then,  looking  round,  he 
said,  **  Your  servant,  gentleman;  how  do  yon 
do,  ladies  1"  and  leading  Mrs.  Felton  to  a 
chair,  took  a  seat  beside  her.  *'  Well,  cousin 
Lucy,"  he  cried,  **  you  look  monstrous  ^lum. 
Ha !  there  is  a  pretty  girl !"  in  a  half  whisper, 
looking  at  Miss  Travers.  '*  Ay,  Lucy,  1  re- 
member you  just  such  another;  but  beauty's 
a  blossom — the  fairest  rose  at  last  is  withered. 
However,  1  must  say  you  wear  well — though 
all 's  not  gold  that  glitters,"  grinning  mali- 
ciously ;  **  and  as  you  are  now  set  up  for  a 
fine  lady,"  rubbing  his  cheek,  **you  may  have 
more  there  than  what's  your  own." 

Never  was  woman  more  distressed  than 
Mrs.  Felton;  to  afifront  so  near  a  relation 
was  impossible,  especially  a  man  who  was 
coarse  and  brutal  enough  to  say  the  most  of- 
fensive things  if  offended ;  yet  she  scarcely 
knew  how  to  forbear  resenting  his  vulgar  rude- 
ness. 

"  Well,  cousin,  though  vou  are  grown  so 
sad  and  so  silent,  1  'm  glad  to  see  you.  Ah ! 
poor  thing!  when  you  were  only  Lucy  Stokes 
you  used  to  be  as  merry  as  a  grig ;  but  honours 
chans^e  manners !" 

"True,"  said  Wanford,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Selby,  to  whom  this  scene  was  highly  grati- 
fying :— 

* new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's 

names ; 
And  if  his  name  be  Dick,  PU  call  him  Peter.'  " 

*•  What's  that  you  are  saying,  sir,  about  Pe- 
ter 1"  cried  Stokes  to  the  astonished  Wanford ; 
**  Peter's  a  good  name ;  I  have  a  great  respect 
for  it ;  mv  name's  Peter,  sir." 

"  Sir,  1  have  a  great  respect  for  the  name 
too ;  and  I  shall  have  the  more  since  I  hear  it 
is  the  Christian  denomination  of— Whom, 
sir — pray,  whom  have  I  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing*.?" 
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**  Why,  as  to  the  ibnotfr,.frir,  that*s  neither 
here  nor  there ;  though  Peter  Stoket,  sir,  is  a 
name  on  ^Change  as  well  known  and  as  ho- 
nourable perhaps  as  any  in  the  land.  Mj 
pockets,  sir,  have  no  gold  outside,  but  plenty 
loitttn/" 

**  Not  more,!  dare  say,  than  this  gentleman 
has,"  said  Mrs.  Felton. 

"No!  who  is  hel"  (whispering.) 

"Mr.  Wanford,  Lord  Erdmgton's  heir." 

"  Heir !  a  fig  for  heirehip !  *  A  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.'  But  hark 
ye!  as  you  are  so  fond  of  lords  and  their 
heirs,  Pll  inquire,  if  you  please,  into  the  truth 
of  such  reports  of  riches,  and  let  you  know 
the  result,  that  you  may  not  be  swindled." 
This  was  said  in  a  whisper,  but  so  loud  a  one 
that  Wanford  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
forced  to  turn  to  the  window  to  hide  their 
laughter. 

"Well,  good  folks,  you  are  very  merry 
there,"  said  cousin  Peter;  "as  to  your  names, 
I  hare  only  heard  the  name  of  one  of  you  ; 
and  my  own  I  was  forced  to  tell  myself, 
thanks  to  my  cousin  here,  who  did  not  choose 
to  introduce  us, — but  may  be  that's  the  fa- 
shion ;  or  perhaps  she  thinks  Peter  Stokes  is 
not  smart  enough,  nor  grand  enough  for  her  to 
own  him,  now  she  has  got  korumrable  before 
her  name." 

**  Indeed,  sir,  you  wron^  me." 

"Sir,  indeed!  No  sirring  me,  if  you 
please." 

"  Well  then,  cousin,  allow  me  to  present 
you  to ^" 

"  Freseni  me !  There's  an  affected  word ! 
Why  can't  you  say  irUrdduee  ?" 

"  Well  then,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mrs. 
Selby  —  Mr.  Selby  —  Mrs.  St  Aubyn — Miss 
Wanford— Miss  Spenlove— Miss  7Va©er»." 

"  Ay,  that's  something  like ;  I  wish  I  was 
your  cousin,  young  lady,  and  I  would  not  be 
put  off  with  a  shake  of  the  hand,  as  I  was 
with  cousin  Lucy  here.  All's  pure  and  whole- 
some on  that  round  cheek,  you  pretty  smiler ; 
but  come,  tip  us  your  dandy,  will  you  not  1" 
And  poor  Miss  Travere,  half-alarmed,  com- 
plied. 

"I  admire  your  taste,  sir,"  observed  Wan- 
ford ;  "  but  allow  me  to  ask,  is  there  a  Mrs,  Pe- 
ter Stokes  1" 

"  No,  sir ;  bat  perhaps  there  may  be,  one 
day  or  other ;  there 's  no  hurry." 

"  No,  sir,  no,  you  are  quite  a  young  man 
yet." 

"  Why,  yes ;  but  not  so  young  as  I  was, 
nor  my  cousin,  here,  neither,  and  she  and  I 
are  much  of  a  muchness  with  respect  to  age." 

"  You  and  Mre.  Felton,  sir!  Impossible!" 
cried  Wanford. 

"  What,  sir,  do  you  doubt  my  word  1  I  tell 
you,  when  I  die,  cousin  Lucy  may  begin  to 
quake  in  her  shoes." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Stokes,  really,"  faltered  out 
Mrs.  Felton,  "you  must  be " 


"Ay,  coz!  what  am  I!  Two^and^hhty 
next  birth-day,  and  so  are  yoo  V* 

"  Sir,"  replied  Mre.  Felton  almost  imdy  to 
cry  with  yexation,  "you  must  not  beeontn-i 
dieted,  I  know;  therefore  I  shall  notdispalej 
the  point  with  you." 

*'  Dear  me !''  whispered  Mre.  St.  Anbyn  to| 
Mre.  Sellnr,  congratulating  herself  that  the'^ 
register  of  her  parish  was  out  of  bis  reach, ' 
"  did  you  eyer  hear  such  a  rude,  ynlgmr  bfutet" , 

"  No  whispering  there,  that  an't  mamMn,' 

I'm  sure,  Mre. What  did  yon  aay  this 

lady*s  name  was  1"  i 

"  Su  Aubyn— Mre.  St.  Aubyn.**  I 

"  Mre.  Sl  Aubyn !  What,  the  widow  of 
St.  Aubyn,  once  member  for  Cockermouth  1" 

"The  yery  same,  sir,  the  very  aame," 
eagerly  replied  that  lady.  J 

"  Well,^'  said  the  incorrigible  Peter  Stokes,  i 
ader  looking  long  and  earnestly  in  her  fiioe, 
"to  see  how  things  come  about!  Why,  I' 
dare  say  then  you  are  Henny  Hargrave  that 
wast" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am :  but  what  then,  sir!" 

"What  theni  Why,  only  that  five-and- 
thirty  yeare  ago  my  uncle,  Diek  Stokes,  was  so ! 
in  love  with  you  !"  I 

"  Dear  me !  1  am  sure,  sir,  I  never  knew  | 
such  a  person  as  Dick  Stokes  in  my  life,  and  j 
you  most  mean  somo  one  else."  i 

"  No  such  thing,  I  tell  you;  I  know  what  1 1 
say;  and  his  father,  my  grandfather,  would  not' 
let  him  marry  you  because  you  had  not  thej 
cash."  ! 

"  It  is  all  a  mistake,  sir,  I  tell  you,"  cried , 
Mrs.  St  Aubyn,  provoked  at  being  made  so  old. 

"No,  no,  madam,  it  is  not;  and  where 's; 
the  wonder  that  some  thirty  yeare  ago  yoa 
were  young  and  beautiful  1  1  say,  sweetheart," 
to  Miss  Travere,  "  don't  be  vain  of  your  youth 
and  your  beauty ;  for  as  the  man  says  in  the 
play, 

**  To  this  complexion  you  must  come  at  last.*' 

"  And  a  very  good  complexion  it  is  to 
come  to,  sir,"  said  Wanford ;  **  *  'i  is  beauty  I 
truly  blent,'  as  I  see  you  are  fond  of  quota- { 
tions,  *  whose  red  and  white — '  But  to  speak  | 
more  to  the  purpose,  sir;  give  me  leave  toj 
hint,  that  if  a  Mrs.  Peter  Stokes  be  not  al- 
ready fixed  upon,  this  young  lady  whom  you! 
admire,  Hebe  1  call  her,  would  perhaps  be— -"j 

"  Mr.  Wanford,"  said  Mrs.  Selby  angrily, 
"  you  distress  Miss  Travers,  and  1  must  de- 
sire you  to  desist."  While  Mrs.  Felton,  at 
length  recovering  her  vexation  a  little,  asked 
him  how  his  family  did. 

"  My  family  !"  he  replied ;  "  why  not  say 
mir  family,  as  your  and  my  family  are  the 
samel  And  if  your  husband  had  not  been 
honourable  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  name, 
and  done  so  handsomely  by  you,  as  to  leave 
you  a  good  2000/.  per  annum,  you  would  have 
been  glad  enough  to  have  come  to  my  family 
for  support." 
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**  Never,  sir,  nerer,"  eried  Mrs.  Felton,  fire 
flashing  firom  tier  eyes«  **  iieTer ;  I  voald  have 
begved  my  bread  sooner/* 

^*  Well  said,  spirit,  but  I  donU  believe  you ; 
however,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  5vell  to  do 
in  the  world,  with  your  fine  landaulet  which  1 
saw  in  the  yard ;  however,  as  I  know  nothing 
about  coata-of-arms,  I  should  not  have  known 
to  whom  it  belonged  but  for  that  chatty  lady 
yonder.  Miss  or  Mrs.  Spenlove;  but  she  began 
talking  to  me,  and  she  told  me  that  it  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Felton  (the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton,) 
with  whom,  she  contrived  to  tell  me,  she  was 
living,  and  on  the  present  tour.  Oh,  thinks  I 
to  myself,  if  so  be  she  is  so  proud  of  being  the 
friend  of  thu  bit  of  quality,  what  will  she 
think  I  ought  to  be  when  she  hears  1  am  her 
relation  V 

^  So  then  it  is  to  Miss  Spenhme,  is  it,*'  said 
Mrs.  Felton  with  a  most  malicious  expression, 
^*  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  hanpiness  !** 

**Ye8;  she  knew  how  fona  you  were  of 
your  own  fiesh  and  blood,  and  so  she  said  she 
would  preterU  me.*' 

**  Miss  Spenlove,  you  may  depend  on  it  1 
shall  not  forgei  the  obligation.'* 

Just  then  St  Aubyn  entered,  and  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton introduced  him. 

**  What !  is  this  your  son,  madam  V*  cried 
Stokes,  rising  and  bowing  low  to  St.  Aubyn. 

**  Yes,  sir,  it  is." 

**  Then,  madam,  you  have  deserved  well  of 
your  country.  Whv,  he  looks  like  a  prince ! 
The  finest  young  fellow  1  ever  set  my  eyes 
on!"  in  a  half  whisper  to  his  cousin;  **one 
would  have  thought  she  had  him  by  my  un- 
cle ;  oQt  of  my  own  family,  I  never  saw  such 
a  man!** 

St.  Aubyn  now  said  his  chaise  was  at  the 
door ;  and  having  gracefully  taken  an  appro- 
priate leave  of  each  of  the  company,  and  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Felton  her  card  of  address 
in  town,  h»  handed  his  mother  down  stairs ; 
to  whom,  when  she  bade  her  adieu,  her  faith- 
less friend  had  said,  ''  Should  you  ever  hap- 
pen to  come  to  town*  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  I  hope 
yoQ  will  not  forget  to  give  me  a  eaUy 

^So  much  for  your  visit  to  London,  my 
dear  mother,"  said  St  Aubyn  as  they  drove 
on.  **  But  come,  be  cheerful,  we  are  hastening  I 
to  real  friends ;  to  fond,  afiectionate,  faithful 
friends ;  to  beings  who  mean  all  that  they  say,  I 
and  by  whom  it  is  an  honour  to  be  respected 
and  beloved.** 

^My  dear  child,**  cried  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
dolefully,  *«  to  be  sure  you  forget  we  are  going 
home  to  my  brother.** 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  carriages 
were  ordered  round ;  and  Mrs.  Selby,  not  out 
pf  kindness  to  Mr.  Stokes,  but  malice  to  Mrs. 
Felton,  asked  the  former  if  he  would  not  do 
them  the  honour  of  Joining  their  party,  and 
aoeompanying  them  to  and  on  Ulswater  lake. 

^I  was  tkinkiog,  madam,**  said  he,  *'  that 
eoBwdering  It  is  so  many  years  since  we  met. 


mjr  cousin  here  might  have  had  the  kindness 
to  invite  me.** 

**  Impossible !  I  could  not  take  the  liber^,^ 
replied  Mrs.  Felton.    **  I  consider  myself*^  as 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selby*s  guest,  and  cannot  ask 
any  one  to  join  our  party.** 

**  Except,"  retorted  Mrs.  Selby  laughing^ 
'*  that  one  be  a  gentleman  of  certain  agreeable 
qualities  and  rank  in  life  ;'*  for  it  was  Mrs. 
relton  who  invited  Wanford. 

*'  Well,  madam,  whether  so  be  my  qualities 
and  rank  in  life,**  cried  Stokes,  **  be  agreeable 
or  not,  is  neither  here  nor  there — I  am  her  own 
flesh  and  blood  —  but  not  that  I  should  have 
accepted  her  offers,  had  they  been  ever  so 
pressing.  None  of  your  going  on  your  lakes 
for  me.** 

*' Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Wanford,  "I 
thought  you  came  on  purpose  to  see  the 
laKes. 

.  **  Well,  and  so  I  did ;  but  going  on  the 
lakes  and  ueing  them  are  two  very  different 
things,  1  take  iu" 

**  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Wanford  ;  «•  then 
I  conclude  you  are  afraid  on  the  water.** 

**  I  afraid  on  the  water !  that 's  a  good  one 
— ^I  that  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  haff-a-score 
times!  I  that  have  been  for  logwood  to  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  I  afraid  of  the  water!  No, 
indeed— but  after  being  tossed  about  on  waves 
as  high  as  a  house,  this  going  along  on  smooth 
water  is  poor  insipid  work.*'^ 

^'  True,  sir,  who  after  having  ridden  an  ele- 
phant would  cross  a  donkey  !** 

**  Besides,  angling  in  uesh  water  is  poor 
milk  and  water  fun." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  to  one,"  replied  Wanford, 
**  whose  pleasures,  like  yours,  are  all  of  the 
sublime  kind ;  you  I  conclude  never  bob  but 
for  whales.  May  I  ask  how  many  you  have 
ever  caught?*' 

Stokes,  having  shrewdness  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  Wanford  was  laughing  at  him, 
replied,  half  in  joke  and  half  in  earnest, 
** Caught  whales!  No,  sir,  no,— I  never 
caught  anything  of  the  sort;  but  I  *ll  tell  you, 
sir,  what  you  'II  soon  find  you  have  caught  to 
your  cosl" 

**  Bless  me,  sir,  what  have  I  caught  ?" 

"  Why,  in  me  you  have  caught  a  TTir/crr," 
he  replied  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  which  turned 
the  1au(|[h  against  Wanford,  and  made  Stokes 
very  vain  of  his  own  wit. 

The  carriages  were  now  announced,  Stokes 
persisting  in  not  accompanying  them,  even 
though,  he  said,  nodding  and  winking  at  Miss 
Travers,  they  had  with  them  a  nice  decoy 
duck. 

Mrs.  Felton  coldly  gave  him  her  card  of  ad- 
dress in  London,  and  said  she  should  be  glad 
to  aee  him;  that  she  breakfiaisted  at  ten  or 
eleven  commonly,  and  dined  at  seven. 

*'  Thank  ye,  thank  ye,"  said  he ;  **  and  when 
you  come  into  our  parts,  cousin,  I  hope  yon 
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will  come  and  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink  a  bottle 
of  wine  with  me." 

**  A  very  extraordinary  proposal  to  a  lady, 
sir!'*  said  Wanford. 

'^Not  more  so  than  her  inviting  me  to  a 
breakfast  at  ten,  and  a  dinner  at  seven ;  for  I 
am  just  as  fit  for  one  as  she  for  the  other. 

**  No,  no,  my  honourable  cousih,  your  habits 
and  mine  don't  suit, — so  we  shall  not  come  to- 
gether often,  —  and  luckily  the  world  is  wide 
enough  for  us  both.  But  come,  let  us  see  you 
off."  So  saying,  he  handed  Mrs.  Felton  down 
stairs ;  when  finding  she  was  to  go  with  Wan- 
ford  in  his  carriage,  **  what,  is  she  going  with 
you  1"  said  he  to  Wanford.  '*1  thought  you 
would  have  preferred  that  pretty  young  thing. 
But  every  one  to  his  taste,  as  the  old  gentle- 
woman said  when  she  kissed  her  cow.*' 

**  Stay,  sir,  one  moment's  conference,"  cried 
Wanford.  **  Have  you  any  ground  for  what 
you  have  just  said  f  Is  there  any  historical 
evidence  for  supposing  that  the  sensible  person 
whose  saying  you  have  just  quoted,  was  an 
old  gentlewoman,  and  not  an  old  woman  only, 
as  she  is  usually  called  1" 

••  Whom  do  yoo  meant" 

**  I  mean  the  cow-caresser,  sir,  whom  you 
honoured  by  speaking  after ;  perhaps  amongst 
vour  own  family  archives  you  may  possess 
her  pedigree  1" 

"Why,  no,  sir,"  returned  Stokes,  with  a 
malicious  laugh ;  **  I  have  not  much  to  do  with 
pedigrees ;  but  if  the  eoto  in  this  case  had  a 
pedigree,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
your  name  in  it  as  one  of  her  descendants,  by 
the  name  of  a  calf,''*  Then  he  laughed  so  loud 
at  what  he  fancied  wit,  that  Wanford,  glad  to 
escape  from  a  contest  in  which  he  was  not 
likely  to  come  off  unhurt,  set  his  horses  into  a 
quick  trot,  putting  his  whip-hand  to  his  ear,  as 
he  did  so,  and  exclaiming,  "  A  most  extraor- 
dinary and  overpowering  person,  'pon  honour !" 
while  Stokes,  afler  shaking  the  rest  of  the 
company  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  looking  as 
if  he  wished  to  give  Miss  Travers  a  warmer 
farewell,  allowed  the  other  carriages  to  drive 
off,  and  then  mounted  his  horse.  But  he  over- 
took Wanford's  vehicle  on  the  road ;  and  riding 
up  to  Mrs.  Felton,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
her  pride,  he  desire^  her  to  see  how  inde- 
pendent he  was,^for  that  he  carried  his  linen 
and  portmanteau  before  him. 

"  How  shockingly  vulgar,  sir !"  exclaimed 
she ;  "  why,  you  look  like  a  rider !" 

**  Ay,  ay,  and  like  a  very  good  thing  too ; 
for  if  your  ancestors  and  mine,  cousin,  had  not 
been  riders,  you  and  I  should  not  have  been  as 
genteel  as  we  are  now.  But  look,  those  pow- 
der-monkeys are,  I  see,  grinning  to  hear  a  man 
with  saddle-bags  call  their  mistress  cousin. 
So  my  service  to  you,  I  and  my  bags  will  shock 
you  no  longfer."  So  off  he  galloped,  much  to 
the  joy  of  Mrs.  Felton,  but  the  regret  of  her 
companion — to  whom  his  oddity  was  a  source 
of  amusement. 


The  next  morning,  as  the  lake  had  beea 
sufficiently  explored,  the  party  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Mr.  Selby's  house,  where  after  staying 
two  days,  Mr.  and  Miss  Wanford  eonliDiied 
their  journey  to  Scotland  ;  whither,  bad  sbe  | 
been  invited,  Mrs.  Felton  would  have  accom- 
panied them.  But  Wanford,  now  be  had  lost 
his  rival  St.  Aubyn,  from  whom  be  was  proud 
to  have  gained  the  fair  widow,  was  tiied  of  a 
conauest  which  he  had  made  with  so  little 
trouble ;  and  as  he  clearly  perceived  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton would  accept  his  hand  if  he  offered  it,  his 
vanity  was  sufficiently  gratified,  and  he  tfaoogfat 
his  honour  required  that  he  should  leave  the 
lady  before  she  had  lost  her  affections  beyond 
the  power  of  recall.  Accordingly  he  and  bn 
sifter  pursued  their  original  plan,  and  set  off; 
while  the  mortified  and  disappointed  Mrs. 
Felton  returned  to  London  soon  afler,  out  of 
humour  with  herself,  Miss  SpenloTe,  and  all 
the  world. 

But  while  St.  Aubyn  and  his  mother  are  on 
their  road  home,  I  will  relate  how  this  happy 
reconciliation  with  Mr.  Hargrave  took  place. 
"  I  am  come,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  one  morning 
abruptly  entering  the  room  where>  Emma  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain  were  sitting,  **  I  am  come  to 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Hargrave  is  dangerooaly  ill 
with  the  gout  in  his  stomach." 

•'O  dear!  if  he  should  die!"  exclaimed 
Emma,  with  nothing  like  alarm  in  her  coun- 
tenance.—  Here  she  stopped,  checked  by  a 
look  of  displeasure  from  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and 
one  of  sad  surprise  from  Mr.  Egerton. 

**  I  doubt,  ffmma,  you  do  not  always  think 
before  you  speak,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

"  At  least,"  replied  Emma  with  blushing 
ingenuousness,  "i  do  not  always  speak  well, 
and  I  must  own  that  there  is  not  to  roe  any 
thing  very  terrible  in  the  idea  of  Mr.  Har- 
grave's  death." 

"  Do  you  think  him  then  so  well  prepared 
to  die  Y''  said  Mr.  Egerton  sravely. 

**  But  he  shall  not  die  if  I  can  help  it,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Castlemain ;  "  I  have  a  pre- 
scription for  the  gout  in  .the  stomach,  which 
1  have  known  perform  wonderful  cures ;  and 
if  you,  Mr.  Egerton,  could  but  contrive  means 
of  gettinv  it  administered  to  Mr.  Hargrave, 
without  his  knowing  from*whom  it  caroo        " 

**I  will  attempt  no  such  subterfuge,  ma- 
dam," replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  *'  but  1  will  go 
to  Mr.  Hargrave  myself  immediately,  and  if 
he  will  consent  to  be  saved  by  your  means,  well 
and  good ;  but  it  is  always  the  be3t,  as  well 
as  most  virtuous  mode  of  proceeding,  to  tell 
the  truth,  regardless  of  consequences." 

*'I  dare  say  you  are  right,"  said  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain, rising  to  go  in  search  of  the  pre-| 
scription;  while  Emma,  starting  across  the 
room,  kissed  her  affectionately,  exclaiming,' 
"Kind,  good  grandmother!  how  I  respect' 
you!  and  afler  all  his  ill-usage  too!  But 
you  forgave  me,  and  that  was  more  difficult 
still ;"  not  being  aware  that  the  difficulty  lies 
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in  preserving  enmity  towanfs  those  we  fondly 
love. 

Mr.  Egerton  found  Mr.  Hargraye  8o  seri- 
OQsly  alarmed  for  his  life,  that  he  was  willing 
'  to  try  any  medicine,  and  from  any  hand ;  and 
though  he  said  with  an  oath,  that  Mrs.  Gas- 
tlemain  was  a  rery  conceited,  obstinate  old 
woman,  he  was  quite  willing  to  take  her  me- 
dicine, adding,  that  to  be  nurses  and  Lady 
Bountifuls  was  all  old  women  were  good  for; 
and  Mr.  Egerton  left  him  fully  resolved  to 
profit  by  the  cure  which  Mrs.  Castlemain  had 
sent. 

In  two  days*  time,  whether  the  medicine 
was  infallible,  or  the  disorder  transient,  cer^ 
tain  it  is,  that  Mr.  Hargrave  was  cured ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  t^ird  day,  he  presented 
himself  in  person  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, who  graciously  received  him,  and  his 
hearty  thanks  for  her  kind  and  salutary  atten- 
tion, which  were  accompanied  by  a  salute,  at 
onc«  a  pledge  of  reconciliation  and  gratitude, 
— while  he  swore,  that  no  infernal  chess-board 
shoald  ever  in  futoie  make  any  words  between 
them. 

**  But  where  is  Henry  1  is  not  he  returned 
yet  V  asked  Mr.  Egerton. 

^  No,  he  is  still  on  his  frolics.*' 

^  And  on  his  preferment  too,  we  hear,'*  ob- 
served Mrs.  Castlemain,  while  Emma  turned 
to  the  window  to  hide  her  involuntary  emo- 
tion. 

^  Pho !  nonsense!  all  stuff!"  cried  Mr.  Har- 
grave,  **  Henry  is  not  such  a  goose  as  to 
marry  any  honourable  madam,  any  fine  lady 
whatever.  Besides,  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
must  have  a  spoke  in  that  wheel,  and  I  pro- 
mise yottt  1  have  no  taste  for  any  thin?  like 
quality-binding;  and  I  ralue  my  backer's 
book  more  than  all  the  red  books  that  were 
ever  printed." 

Emma  listened  with  anxious  attention  to 
this  speech,  and  thought  she  had  never  seen 
Mr.  Margrave  so  amiable ;  still  he  only  spoke 
what  he  believed,  not  what  he  knew;  and 
though  consciously  easier  than  before,  she  was 
delisted  to  think  St  Aubyn  was  probably  on 
his  road  home,  and  she  eagerly  anticipated  his 
retnm  to  the  Vale-House. 

But  a  new  event  now  took  place,  of  more 
importanoe  even  than  Mr.  Hargrave's  recon- 
1  ciliation  with  Mrs.  Castlemain.  Mr.  Eger- 
iton,  who,  as  I  have  before  stated,  was  the 
I  younger  son  of  one  of  the  branches  of  a  no- 
I  ble  iaaiily,  became,  by  the  death  of  a  distant 
I  relation,  heir  to  a  very  large  fortune,  not  less 
than  60,0(K)i!i  in  money,  besides  estates,  which 
were  capable  of  being  raised  to  some  thou- 
sands per  annum.  The  news  of  this  great 
neoession  of  property,  was  received  by  him 
at  first  with  a  feeling  of  anguish,  rather  than 
of  Joy.  It  re-awakened  the  agony  he  had  felt 
before,  whcni  good  tidings  reached  him,  for 
then  be  was  mooming  by  the  dead  body  of 
bar  who  could  alone,  he  thought,  give  yalue  to 


riches,  by  sharing  them  with  him ;  and  as  he 
read  the  letter,  informing  him  of  his  acquisi- 
tions, he  clasped  his  hands  convulsively  to- 
gether, and  exclaiming,  **  It  comes  too  late,** 
as  he  had  formerly  done,  he  threw  the  letter 
to  his  alarmed  friends,  and  rushed  into  another 
apartment. 

*'No,**  said  Emma  to  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
"  it  does  not  come  too  late,  and  so  his  beneyo- 
lent  heart  will  own  when  he  recovers  his  first 
feelings;  he  will  then  recollect  the  good 
which  this  money  will  enable  him  to  do,  and 
he  will  rejoice  in  it,  I  am  sure  he  will.*'  Em- 
ma was  right,  and  in  an  hour*B  time  Mr.  Eger- 
ton returned  to  them  composed  and  even  cheer- 
ful. But  neither  Emma  nor  Mrs.  Castlemain 
could  speak  to  him :  they  each  took  and  held 
his  hand  in  silence,  while  the  full  and  glad 
heart  betrayed  itself  by  the  swelling  and 
quivering  lip. 

**  So,  ladies,  I  am  a  rich  old  fellow  at  last,** 
said  he,  brushing  a  tear  from  his  eye. 

**And  I  bless  God  that  you  aire  •so,**  said 
Emma,  **  for  your  wealth  will  be  the  source  of 
blessing  to  many.** 

'**  My  dear  sir,**  said  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
•<your  present  residence  will  not  be  good 
enough  for  you  now  !'* 

**  1  am  sure  I  shall  haye  no  other,**  replied 
Mr.  Egerton,  **  I  shall  make  no  difference  in 
my  mode  of  life-— none.  1  have  long  had  a 
melancholy  pleasure,  and  shall  haye  to  the  end 
of  my  existence,  in  rejecting  aU  but  the  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  as  she  who  would  have 
joyfully  shared  my  poverty  cannot  share 
rshaw !"  cried  he  abruptly,  and  hastily  left  the 
room ;  while  Emma,  whose  young  heart  was 
rendered  unusually  susceptible  by  the  anxie- 
ties of  a  dawning  passion,  wept  over  these 
affecting  reminiscences  of  a  virtuous,  faithful, 
and  unhappy  love,  and  almost  envied  the  lost, 
but  still  fondly  regretted  Clara  Ainslie. 

**Mr.  St.  Aubjn  is  like  Miss  Ainslie,  in 
Mr.  Egerton*s  opinion,**  observed  Emma. 

^^Mr»  whof  my  dearV  said  Mrs.  Castle- 
main. 

»*  M— Mr.  St.  Aubyn.'* 

^ Bless  me,  child!  why  do  yon  Mr.  himi 
I  never  knew  you  do  so  before.'* 

**WeIl,'*  replied  Emma,  deeply  blushing, 
**then  Henry  St,  Aubyn  is  like  Miss  Ainslie; 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Egerton 
loves  him  so  dearly;  nor,"  thought  Emma 
sighing,  **  if  she  was  really  like  Henry,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  fond  of  herJ*^ 

It  was  some  hours  before  Mr.  Egerton  could 
conquer  his  own  heart,  and  meet  his  good 
fortune  with  the  thankfulness  of  a  Christian 
and  the  fortitude  of  a  roan ;  but  at  length  he 
was  quite  himself  again,  and  re-entered  the 
drawing-room. 

**  Well,  Emma,"  he  exclaimed,  *•  to  whom 
shall  my  fir$t  present  be  given  1  whom  does 
your  heart  suggest  as  the  first  object  for  my 
riches  to  be  exerted  on  1    Come,  speak ;  I  do 
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not  mean  you  should  openly  and  boldly  point 
out  who  are  to  be  my  heirs.'* 

**  N09  sir,"  replied  Emma,  **  for  I  hope  year 
only  heirs  will  be  your  own  children." 

**  My  children,  Emma!  1  suppose  you  mean 
the  heirs,  or  children  of  my  adoption  r* 

**No,  sir;  I  mean  that  I  hope  yon  will 
many  and  have  ohildren." 

**  Very  disinterested  that  in  you,"  replied 
Mr.  Eg^erton  forcing  a  smile ;  **  but  consider 
my  grey  hairs,  child." 

**What  are  they,  sir  1"  she  returned ;  **only 
a  little  snow  on  the  top  of  a  ffreen  mountain; 
you  are  a  young  man  yet,  and  formed  as  yon 
are  for  domestic  life,  I — " 

*'  Say  no  more  on  that  subject,  if  you  love 
me,"  hastily  returned  Mr.  Egerton,  *'  the  Ti- 
brations  of  that  strin?  thrill  through  me  yet 
too  painfully.  No,  Emma,  no,  talk  to  me 
only  of  feasible  plans, — of  the  St.  Aubyns 
probably  by  my  means  rescued  from  depend- 
ence on  Mr.  Hargraye !" 

**0h !  my  dear  sir,  do  that,  do  that,"  eagerly 
exclaimed  Emma,  *'  and  you  will  be  go<M  in- 
deed !" 

**  Well,  well,  we  shall  see,"  replied  Mr. 
Egerton,  smiling  at  her  eagerness;  *'but 
Henry,  you  know,  is  said  to  be  on  the  eye  of 
independence  already." 

**1  have  not  yet  answered  your  question, 
sir,"  said  Emma  (glad  to  get  rid  of  that  sub- 
I  ject,^  **  relative  to  your  first  gifb  on  this  ac- 
cession of  fortune." 

**True,  and  to  whom  shall  they  be  given?" 

**To  the  Orwclls,  sir,  if  1  may  advise." 

"Right;  you  guessed  my  meaning;"  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  with  a  deep  sigh,  observed 
that  they  deserved  every  attention. 

The  next  day,  and   before  etiquette  war' 

ranted^  as  breakfast  was  scarcely  over,  St.  Au- 

I  byn  appeared  at  Mrs.  Castlemain^s  gate;  for 

I  though  he  had  been  home  two  days,  his  uncle, 

!  on  pretence  of  business,  had  not  allowed  him 

to  leave  the  house.     Immediately,  in  spite  of 

her  repeated  declarations  that  she  would  fly  to 

him  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  and  reproach  him 

for  not  confiding  in  her,  Emma  ran  up  stairs  to 

hide  the  perturbation  which  the  sight  of  him 

occasioned  her;  and  when  she  had  resolution 

to  enter  the  room  where  he  was,  and  alone  too, 

her  manner  was  involuntarily  cold,  distant,  and 

restrained. 

"  Dear  Emma,"  said  St.  Aubyn,  "  what  an 
age  it  is  since  1  have  seen  you,  and  how  glad 
1  am  to  see  you  once  more !"  while  Emma, 
walking  awkwardly  across  the  room,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  smiled  languidly,  coldly 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  seated  herself  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him. 

**  But  how  well  you  look !"  cried  St.  Aubyn, 
following  her  and  gazing  with  delight  on  her 
mantling  cheek ;  *^  yet  surely  you  are  not  well, 
— you  seem  out  of  spirits,  and  so  so, — I  can*t 
tell  how,  but  certainly  not  like  my  Emma;" 
and  he  kissed  her  hand  as  he  spoke. 


"^Yonr    Emma,    Mr.   Su  Aabyn!** 

Elmma,  putting  un  her  pretty  lip,  and  uifrilf 
withdrawing  her  nand. 

**  I  desire  yon  will  not  take  such  lihcilki 
with  me ;  I  dare  say  you  dare  not  do  ao  toMn^ 
—Mrs.  Felton." 

••  Mrs.  Felton !"  replied  St.  Aabjn, 
ing. 

**  But  perhaps  you  are  on  very  familiar 
with  that  lady  1"  resumed  Emma. 

**  Ay,  to  be  sure  I  am,  or  waa,  dear 
he  replied,  again  approachingr  her ;  bnt  wilk  m 
look  of  serious  displeasure,  sne  deaired  hii 
keep  a  respectful  distance,  for  that  aba  flid 
consider  herself  any  longer  as  a  child* 

"  Emma,  dearest  Emma,  for  pity*a  aake,*' 
exclaimed  St.  Aubyn,  ^  tell  me  how  I  haiv 
offended  you !" 

**  You  have  not  offended  me,  but,  bat — ^ 

St.  Aubyn  now  saw  tears  in  her  eyes,  **  But 
whati" 

"Only  I  think  it  very  unkind  that  yoaj 
should  not  let  me  know  yourself  that  yon  wcie  j 
to  marry  Mrs.  Felton,  but  leave  me  to  hear  iti 
from  strangers."  I 

Sl  Aubyn,  surprised  but  delighted  beyond  | 
measure,  again  seized  her  struggling  hand,  and 
exclaimed,  i 

"  Is  this  then  the  reason  of  all  thia  coldness 
and  displeasure  ?  Oh !  if  1  dare  interpret  these  | 
signs  as  I  wish,"  said  he  to  himself,  tbrhewsi 
too  delicate  to  utter  the  sentiment,  "1  would, 
not  give  one  of  those  frowns  or  atarting  tran  \ 
for  all  the  smiles  or  distinction  that  Mrs.  Pel* . 
ton  could  bestow.  ! 

"  And  could  you  for  a  moment,  Emma,  be- : 
lieve  that  1  was  in  love  with,  or  going  to  many : 
Mrs.  Felton  ?  O  Emma !  are  you  indeed  so  > 
unacquainted  with  my  heart  V* 

It  was  unnecessary  for  St.  Aubyn  to  say  any ! 
more.  Emma  felt  that  the  report  was  entirely ' 
false;  and  with  a  heart  suddenly  lightened  of, 
a  load,  the  weight  of  which  she  was  not  con-| 
scious  of  till  it  was  removed,  she  smiled  archly  ■ 
through  her  tears,  gave  him  her  hand  freely, ; 
and  saying,  **  So  then  1  am  disappointed  of 
my  wedding  favour!"  jumped  up  suddenly 
with  her  usual  velocity,  bounded  along  the' 
lawn  to  meet  Mr.  Egerton,  and  told  him  with 
great  eagerness,  that  Henry  St.  Aubyn  was 
come,  and  not  going  to  marry  Mrs.  Felton. 

**  I  told  you  so,"  said  Mr.  Ejrerton,  his  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  satisfaction,  and  observ- 
ing with  delight  that  the  countenance  of  his 
pupil  also  had  an  expression  of  happiness  on 
It  which  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time, — for ! 
certainly  his  fondest  wish  was  a  marriage  be- 1 
tween  Emma  and  St.  Aubyn.    And  weeks  and  . 
months  lasted  the  happiness  that  was  thus 
restored  to  the  bosom  of  Emma,  by  the  pre-  i 
sence  of  St.  Aubyn.     Every  hour  that  he  could  I 
spare  from  his  exacting  uncle  he  spent  at  the 
White  Cottage,  and  every  hour  seemed  to  in- 
sure to  him  a  dearer  interest  in  the  heart  o^l 
its  inhabitants.    Emma  had  not  a  sorrow,  a 
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«mre,  or  a  hope,  which  she  did  not  comrouni' 
eate  to  her  friend  as  she  called  him,  save  one 
larking  anxiety  which  she  did  not  lilce  to  own 
•YWB  to  herself.  St.  Aubyn,  in  relatingr  to  her 
the  events  of  his  tour  to  the  lakes,  had  owned 
tiiat  he  thought  Mrs.  Felton  very  handsome, 
VOTj  elever,  very  accomplished,  and  very  insi- 
isaiiting ;  and  she  was  not  without  her  suspi- 
Dions  at  times,  being  naturally  inclined  to 
Iflalonsy,  that  had  not  Mr.  Wanford  come  in 
Uie  way,  St.  Aobyn*s  affections  might  really 
Ismve  been  captivated  by  this  dangerous  woman, 
and  ber  friend  have  been  lost  to  her  for  ever. 
This  idea  used  sometimes  to  come  across  her 
mind,  and  fill  her  eyes  with  tears,  while  St. 
Aobyn  was  talking  of  Mrs.  Felton,  which  he 
perceiving,  used  tenderly  to  inquire  their  cause. 

**  Oh !  it  is  nothing,  nothing,*'  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  replying ;  then,  ashamed  of  her 
weakness,  she  endeavoured  to  change  the  dis- 
eoarae,  and  was  very  soon  herself  again.  To 
Su  Aubyn  she  now  confided  every  circum- 
etance  of  her  poor  mother's  history ;  while  he 
need  to  gratify  her  by  declaring,  that  whenever 
he  went  to  London,  his  first  wish  would  be  to 
see  the  benevolent  Orwells,  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much.  In  short,  nothing  of  love  was 
wanting  between  them  but  a  declaration  of  it; 
and  that,  St.  Aubyn,  aware  of  the  obstacles  to 
their  union,  hesitated  to  make,  lest,  as  honour 
forbade  him  to  do  so  without  having  first  ob- 
tained the  consent  and  approbation  of  his  uncle 
and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  his  suit  should  be  at 
once  rejected,  and  the  present  delightful  inter- 
course be  entirely  forbidden.  Of  Mr.  Eger- 
ton*8  intentions  in  his  favour  he  knew  nothing ; 
and  he  knew  his  uncle  too  well,  not  to  fear 
that,  were  it  only  from  the  suggestions  of 
temper,  he  would  oppose  his  wishes ;  he  there- 
fore reluctantly  resolved  to  conceal  his  secret 
in  his  own  breast,  (if  that  can  be  said  to  be 
eoncealed,  which  every  look,  every  tone,  and 
every  sentiment  betrayed.)  and  to  wait  pa- 
tientiT,  contented  with  the  privileges  of  a 
friend,  till  Emma,  no  longer  secluded  from  an 
admiring  world,  should  be  the  object  of  other 
vows,  asd  he  must  either  speak,  or  lose  her 
for  ever. 

It  may  be  asked  why  St.  Aubyn  with  his 
honourable  feelings,  and  possessed  as  he  was 
of  health,  industry,  and  talent,  should  so 
tamely  submit  to  dependence  on  a  tyrannical 
and  coarse-minded  relation  1  But,  alas!  his 
reasons  for  so  doing  were  cogent  and  even  un- 
answerable. He  knew  that  were  he  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  dependence,  his  uncle,  in  re- 
venge, would  cast  off  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  and 
leave  her  to  be  wholly  mainteined  by  him ;  a 
du^  which  he  would  have  delighted  to  take 
on  himself^  had  his  mother  been  like,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  moti  women  under  similar  cir- 
eamstanees;  but  St.  Aubyn  well  knew  that 
hj  no  probable  and  even  possible  exertion  of 
his^eonld  he  ever  mmniain  his  thoughtless, 
wssisfal,  8Dd  extravagant  parent.    With  a 


mother  of  other  habits  he  was  conscious  that 
he  could  have  lived  on  the  income  of  a  fellow 
ship  or  clerkship,  and  on  whatever  trifle  she 
could  have  added  to  their  income  by  keeping 
a  school,  or  the  exertions  of  her  needle;  while 
with  such  a  one  he  felt  that  he  could  have  sup- 
ported the  difficulties  of  a  nanow  fortune  with 
a  light,  contented  heart,  and  have  gladly  braved 
the  danger  of  being  disinherited  by  his  un- 
amiable  relation.  But  it  was  clear  even  to  a 
mathematical  demonstration,  that  should  he 
venture  to  disoblige  his  uncle,  and  be  turned 
adrift  by  him  with  the  helpless  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn, a  jail  for  his  mother,  if  not  for  himself, 
was  the  only  prospect  that  awaited  him,  such 
were  her  inveterate  habite  of  needless  extrava- 
gAce ;  and  thus  did  this  otherwise  affectionate 
parent,  by  this  pernicious  vice,  hang  like  a 
millstone  round  the  neck  of  her  noble-minded 
son,  palsying  all  the  energies  of  his  free-bom 
soul,  and  reducing  to  the  slave  of  a  tyrant's 
nod,  a  creature  bom  with  the  best  and  proudest 
aspirings  of  a  virtuous  and  highly-giiVed 
being. 

While  Sl  Aubyn  was  thus  continuing  to 
bear  the  burthen  of  dependence  from  the  best 
of  motives,  a  little  cheered  indeed  under  the 
load  by  the  consciousness  that  it  was  only  aa 
the  heir  of  his  uncle  that  he  could  pretend  to 
the  hand  of  Emma  Castlemain,  (lor  of  Mr. 
Egerton's  intentions  in  his  favour  Emma  was 
at  present  forbidden  to  inform  him,)  Mr. 
Egerton  was  considering  the  best  mode  of  put- 
ting those  plans  in  execution,  flattering  him- 
self that  they  would  further  an  immediate 
union  between  Henrv  and  Emma,  as  he  well 
knew  that  only  the  half  of  his  fortune  ceded 
to  them  during  his  life,  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  gratification  of  all  their  wishes.  **  But 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swiA,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong;"  and  the  benevolent  roan,  how- 
ever good  his  intentions  roay  be,  must  only  be 
too  ofVen  forced  to  content  himself  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  meant  well,  though 
chance  or  error  may  frustrate  the  accompliui- 
ment  of  his  designs. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  looked  upon  herself,  it  is 
trae,  as  rather  an  extravagant  woman,  — but 
then  she  smoothed  over  the  acknowledged 
fault  thus ;  '*  To  be  sure  1  like  to  spend  mo- 
ney,— but  then  I  have  been  used  to  it,  and  I 
like  to  have  thin^  ^enietl  about  me ;  and  I 
know  my  brother  is  rich  enough  to  keep  me  a 
carriage  if  he  would ;  and  therefore  i  muMt 
have  things  a  little  smart,  and  I  will  have 
them  too." 

But  like  all  of  us  in  our  turn,  Mrs.  St.  Au- 
byn did  not  look  to  the  consequences  of  her 
own  actions.  She  was  not  aware  that  errors, 
like  aorrowB,  *'come  not  as  single  spies,  but 
in  battalions;"  that  the  consequence  of  her 
determination  to  have  ^Mhings  genteel  about 
her"  was  running  in  debt;  that  the  conse- 
quence of  ranning  in  debt  was  lying  and  mean 
evasions  in  order  to  put  off  the  pressing  de« 
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mands  of  creditors;  and  ahe  chose  to  forget 
that  thouffh  she  talked  of  making  her  bromer 
proTide  for  her  elegant  wants,  she  dared  not 
make  any  one  of  them  known  to  him,  but  that 
she  drew  from  the  filial  piety  of  her  noble- 
minded  son  even  the  money  he  wanted  to 
enable  him  to  support  the  appearance  of  a 
gentleman.  Still  Mrs.  Sl  Aubyn  called  her- 
self only  a  liUle  extnwagarU  or  so;  but  she 
had  soon  to  learn  that  an  extravagant  being, 
like  an  ayaricious  one,  is  never  sure  of  remain- 
ing completely  honest. 

St  Aubyn  and  his  mother  both  returned 
home  with  all  their  little  stock  of  wealth  ex- 
pended on  their  tour,  and  two  months  must 
elapse  before  Mr.  Hargrave,  who  never  paid 
money  before  it  was  due,  would  pay  them 
their  quarterly  allowance ;  and  debts  and  duns 
awaited  Mrs.  St  Aubyn  at  home. 

*'  I  will  pay  vou  in  two  months*  time  posi- 
tively,'* said  she ;  and  soon  after  her  return, 
all  but  one  creditor  went  away  relying  on  her 
promise;  but  he  telling  her  she  had  so  often 
deceived  him  that  he  would  have  the  money 
that  evening,  or  half  of  it,  or  apply  instantly 
for  it  to  her  brother  the  squire;  poor  Mrs.  St 
Aubyn  saw  herself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
either  borrowing  what  she  wanted  herself,  or 
prevailing  on  Henr^  to  borrow  it,  or  of  being 
exposed  to  the  terrible  and  fierce  resentment 
of  her  awful  brother.  But  already  had  she 
asked  her  son  for  the  money,  and  he,  eager  to 
obli^  her,  had  asked  it  as  a  loan  to  himself 
of  his  uncle,  who  had  obligingly  told  him  he 
roust  wait  for  it  till  it  was  his  due,  and  that 
he  need  not  have  been  so  extravagant  as  to 
spend  his  money  in  journeys  and  frolics. 
Still  she  thought  St  Aubyn  might  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  borrow  the  money  elsewhere ; 
and  as  she  was  to  dine  at  the  Vale-House  that 
day  to  meet  Mr.  Egerton  and  the  families  from 
the  White  Cottage,  she  hoped  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  her  son  apart,  and  of  dis- 
closing her  distresses  to  him.  To  Mr.  Egerton 
she  dared  not  apply,  because,  though  he  was 
come  to  a  large  fortune  and  was  very  gene- 
rous, she  did  not  like  to  make  a  disclosure 
which  might  lead  him  to  suppose  her  extrava- 
gant, as  she  had  not  yet  given  up  the  idea  that 
he  secretly  loved  her,  and  might  one  day  or 
other  make  her  his  wife. 

As  it  was  a  wet  day,  Mrs.  Castlemain  sent 
her  carriage  for  her  when  it  had  taken  them  to 
Mr.  Hargrave's, — therefore,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
■had  not  the  relief  she  expected,  of  unhurthen- 
ing  her  mind  to  her  son  when  he  came  to  fetch 
her  in  the  chaise,  —  and  full  of  agitation  she 
took  her  seat  at  her  brother's  table. 

Nor  was  the  humour  in  which  she  saw  Mr. 
fiargrave  at  all  likely  to  calm  her  perturba- 
-tion ;  for  he  was  in  one  of  his  worst  moods,  a 
>mood,  indeed,  in  which  his  nephew  was  but 
too  often  accustomed  to  see  him,  but  which 
he  did  not  freouently  exhibit  before  any  one 
that  was  not  a  aependant 


••Where  is  St  Aubyn  1**  said  Mr.  Egerton, 
seeing  that  the^  were  summoned  to  dinner 
without  his  having  yet  made  his  appearanee. 

*•  He  is  gone  some  miles  off  on  business  of 
mine,"  gruffly  replied  Mr.  Hargrave,  ••and  be 
can't  be  home  for  an  hour  yet'*  | 

••1  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  ciied  Mr.j 
Egerton.  | 

••Yes,  no  doubt,"  returned  the  other,  *•! 
know  I  am  nobody  to  Henry ;  and  it  k  him 
and  not  me  whom  yon  came  to  see.** 

••  Not  so,  Mr.  Hargrave ;  but  surely,  if  yoa ' 
invited  me  to  come  and  partake  of  torbot  and 
turtle-soup  at  ^our  table,  1  should  have  a  right 
to  be  disappointed  if  you  gave  mo  only  the 

••  So,  you  make  Henry  the  torbot,  and  ns 
only  the  soup !  But  you  are  right  there,  for 
certainly  I  have  more  cayenne  in  me  than  bs 
has." 

Just  then,  Henry  himself  arrived,  havii^ 
ridden  very  &st;  and  was  received  by  his 
uncle  with^ 

••  How  dare  you,  sir,  ride  mj  horse  as  kaid 
as  you  roust  have  ridden  him  in  order  to  get 
back  so  soon  1" 

••  I  have  not  ridden  him  harder  than  humanly 
warranted,  sir,"  replied  St  Aubvn. 

••It  is  a  lie,"  answered  Mr.  Hargrave* 

••  As  you  know,  sir,  that  1  never  told  voa  a 
falsehood  in  my  life,  and  am  incapable  of 
doin^  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  not  in  ear- 
nest in  what  you  have  now  said,"  replied  St 
Aubyn  mildly  but  manfully. 

••  Meaning  to  say  then  that  I  lie,  I  suppose t" 
retorted  Mr.  Hargrave. 

••  I  hope  my  words  will  not  bear  so  eoarte 
an  interpretation,  sir." 

••  Come,  come,  let  us  eat  our  dinner,"  inte^ 
rupted  Mr.  Egerton ;  and  Mr.  Hargrave,  foil 
of  sulky  irritation,  took  his  seat 

St  Aubyn  then  produced  some  letters  which 
he  had  written  for  his  uncle;  but  they  were: 
all  condemned  as  ill-worded  and  ill-written; 
and  Mr.  Hargrave  added, 

••  But  you  never  do  any  thing  well  for  nn; 
you  think  any  thing  good  enough  for  me.  If 
Mr.  Egerton  had  employed  you,  the  casei 
would  have  been  very  different." 

But  neither  that  gentleman  nor  St  Aob3nD 
chose  to  notice  this  splenetic  remark,  and  the 
subject  was  dropped. 

It  was  the  time  for  Mr.  Hargrave  to  receive 
his  dividends  on  his  East-India  property;  and' 
though  the  contemplation  of  his  riches  had 
usually  power  to  put  him  in  good-humoor,  it : 
had  not  done  so  tcnday ;  as  he  was  not  fond  of' 
his  expected  guests;  and  he  really  disliked 
Mr.  Egerton  more  than  ever  since  his  accession 
of  fortune, — ^he,  like  most  other  rich  peoole, 
not  being  able  to  endure  a  rival  in  weaitb, 
and  having  great  pleasure  in  undervaluing  the 
fortunes  and  gains  of  others,  while  he  not  un- 
frequently  boasted  of  his  own. 

••Alas!"  thought  Mrs.  St  Aubyn,  while 
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ker  brother  at  dinner  talked  of  the  pleasure  of 
B  well-filled  purse,  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
measure  his  with  Mr,  Egrerton's ;  **  I  wish  he 
would  impart  this  blessing  to  some  one  whom 
I  could  name  !*'  and  her  wishes  were  not  a 
little  increased^  nor  her  alarm  heightened,  by 
the  intelligence  that  some  one  wanted  to  speak 
with  her,  and  by  seeing  that  it  was  the  dread- 
ed creditor,  with  some  difficulty  she  how- 
eyer  ffot  away  from  him,  and  returned  to  Mrs. 
Cast^main,  who  was  busily  reading  the  paper 
in  the  drawing-room,  whither  the  ladies  had 
already  retired,  while  Emma  was  walking  in 
n  groTe  near  the  house. 

**  O  that  I  dare  borrow  this  money  of  Mrs. 
Castlemain!'*  thought  Mrs.  8t  Aubyn ;  •'the 
half,  which  would  satisfy  him,  is  only  five 
poufui9.^^  But  before  she  could  make  up  her 
mind  to  do  it,  Mr.  Egerton  and  Henry  came 
in,  and  the  latter  sat  down  to  copy  a  letter  of 
business  for  the  former,  which  he  wanted  to 
have  written  immediately.  Consequently, 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  could  not  speak  to  her  son  as 
soon  as  she  had  intended.  Soon  afier  Mr. 
Harmve  entered  the  room,  and  taking  a 
handful  of  bank-notes  out  of  his  pocket,  which 
be  was  going  to  deposite  in  the  drawers  of  a 
book-case  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, be  told  them  oyer  one  by  one  with  all 
the  pride  of  riches,  naming  the  amount  of  the 
predous  hoard. 

•*  It  is  right,**  said  be, «« to  tell  money,  they 
•ay,  eyen  after  one's  own  father;*'  then  pre- 
paring his  keys,  he  was  going  to  lock  up  the 
sum,  when  he  was  called  out  to  speak  to  a 
tenant,  and  he  left  the  notes  piled  up  upon 
the  table  at  which  St  Aubyn  was  writing. 
At  this  moment  St.  Anbyn's  whole  attention 
yras  riTetad  on  his  letter;  Mr.  Egerton's  back 
was  towards  the  company,  while  he  was  em- 
oloyed  in  making  a  new  pen  for  Henry ;  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain  was  completely  absorbed  in 
reading  the  newspaper ;  while  on  the  top  of 
the  notes  lay  a  five-poond  note,  the  yery  sum 
which  would  extricate  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  from 
her  difficulties;  and  Mr.  Hargraye  had  told 
the  notes  once,  therefore  it  was  yery  unlikely 
he  should  tell  them  again.  The  temptation 
was  irresistible;  and  she  flattered  herself  that 
she  could  own  what  she  had  done  when  her 
brother  paid  her  allowance,  and  return  fiye 
pounds;  so  it  was  taking  what  would  soon  be 
her  duef  till  at  last  she  drew  near  the  table ; 
and  while  she  pretended  to  be  admiring'  Hen- 
ry *8  fine  yrriting,  she  oontriyed  by  degrees  to 
separate  the  fiye-pound  note  from  the  rest; 
and  haring  done  so,  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
resolution  she  put  it  in  her  pocket  and  retreat- 
ed to  a  glass  door  leading  into  the  garden, 
meaning  to  join  Emma  who  was  walking 
there,  and  aroid  the  perturbation  which  her 
brother's  retnra  would  unquestionably  expose 
her  to  feel.  But  to  effect  this  was  impossi- 
ble. Mrs.  Castlemain  followed,  and,  detain- 
iag  her,  inaialsd  that  she  should  read  a  long 


and  interesting  account  in  the  newspsper  of  a 
mysterious  murder;  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  too 
ill  at  ease  to  find  a  ready  excuse  for  refusing, 
submitted  to  her  request  and  read  the  story, 
wholly  unconscious  of  a  single  character  be- 
fore her,  for  Mr.  Hargrave's  loud  yoice  waa 
heard  in  the  hall,  and  in  another  minute  he 
entered  the  room. 

••A  plaguy  puppy!"  said  he  in  no  very 
placid  frame  of  mind  ;  **  I  thought  I  should 
nsTcr  haye  gotten  rid  of  him.  But  now  for 
my  notes.  Hey-day  !"  exclaimed  he,  *'  how 
is  this?  why,  I  thought  I  left  a  five-pound 
note  at  top !  Some  one  has  been  meddling 
with  these  things,"  darting  a  look  of  suspi- 
cion around. 

'*  I  am  positiye,  sir,  that  no  one  has  touched 
them,"  said  St  Aubyn  mildly,  and  looking  up 
as  he  spoke ;  **  for  I  do  not  recollect  that  any 
one  has  been  near  the  table  but  mysel£" 

''  Well,  I  shall  soon  see  that,"  said  Mr. 
Hargraye,  and  besan  to  re-tell  the  notes, — 
while  Mrs.  St  Aubyn  wished  herself  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth. 

**  I  was  not  mistaken,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave, 
scowling  suspicion  and  accusation  from  under 
his  bushy  brows ;  ^  the  sum  was  right  before, 
and  now  there  are  fiye  pounds  wanting ;  be- 
sides, the  note  was  a  remarkable  one,  and 
could  not  but  be  missed.  Ha!"  cried  Mr. 
Hargraye,  **  and  now  I  remember,  fiye  pounds 
was  the  sum  you  wanted  to  borrow  of  roe  yes- 
terday, Mr.  St  Aubyn ;  and  here,  sir,  before 
all  these  witnesses,  I  accuse  you  of  haying 
stolen  my  note !" 

At  this  dreadful  speech,  uttered  with  al- 
most maniacal  vehemence  of  look  and  gesture, 
Mr.  Egerton,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  even  Mrs. 
St  Aubyn  approached  the  scene  of  contention ; 
while  St  Aubyn  rising  with  all  the  dignified 
indignation  of  conscious  and  outraged  inno- 
cence, was  about  to  deny  the  charge  with  firm- 
ness equal  to  his  uncle's  violence,  when  his 
eye  glanced  on  his  self-convicted  and  guilty 
mother,  who  more  dead  than  alive,  await^ 
the  consequence  of  her  too  late  repented  guilt, 
and  seemed  to  regard  him  with  a  look  of  sup- 

Elication.  In  a  moment  the  truth  flashed  on 
is  mind ;  and  aware  that  his  denial  of  being 
guilty,  and  the  proof  which  Mr.  Hargrave 
would  require  of  him,  namely,  submitting  to 
be  searched,  would  immediately  fix  the  accu- 
sation on  the  real  culprit,  his  courage  failed 
him,  his  indignation  was  swallow^  up  in 
agony,  and  sitting  down  he  leaned  in  silence 
on  the  table,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

'*  What,  sir !  you  will  not  speak  then,  you 
will  not  confess  your  guilt!  But  silence  gives 
consent,  they  say,  and-—" 

Here  Mr.  Hargrave  was  again  called  out  of 
the  room,  and  muttering  a  curse  or  two,  he 
obeyed  the  summons. 

•*  What  is  the  matter?"  said  Emma,  hastily 
entering. 

**  A  mystery,"  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain : 
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*^  Mr.  Hngrave  misses  a  bank-note,  and  ao- 
euses  his  neplie^  of  having  taken  it;  and  it  is 
Terj  certain  no  one  was  near  the  table  but  he." 
**  And  what  then,  madam  V^  cried  Emma, 
taming  pale  with  anger.  **  If  fifty  Mr.  Har- 
graves  accused  St.  Anbyn  of  the  theft,  I  would 
not  believe  him  guilty.  Nay,  I  would  not  be- 
lieve, if  I  had  even  seen  him  take  the  note^— 
but  I  should  have  doubted  the  evidence  of  my 


**  Mighty  fine  and  romantic  indeed  !*'  cried 
Mrs.  Castlemain ;  **  and  pray  who  do  you  tiiink 
then  did  take  the  note,  I,  Mr.  Egerton,  or  Mrs. 
St.Aubynt" 

**  Me  !**  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  almost  convul- 
sively ;  '•  Dear  me !" 

**  1  accuse  no  one,**  said  Emma  gravely, 
**  but  I  only  say,  I  know  that  St.  Aubyn  is  in- 
nocent ;  and  to  the  base  charee,  I  would  have 
him  *  let  his  only  answer  be  hit  Kfe!^  '* 

"•Well  said,  my  dear  child,^'  cried  Mr. 
Egerton,  ''and  well  felt  too;**  while  St. Au- 
byn, too  miserable  to  be  even  capable  of  joy 
at  being  thus  defended,  could  only  repiv  to  the 
**  dear,  dear  St.  Aubyn,  be  composed,'*  which 
she  addressed  to  him,  by  wringing  her  hand 
with  the  convulsive  violence  of  agony.  Mrs. 
St.  Aubf  n  meanwhile,  unable  to  stand,  tottered 
to  a  chair,  for  again  the  alarming  voice  of  her 
brother  was  approaching. 

**  I  see,  madam,'*  said  Mr.  Egerton,  **  that 
the  scene  which  must  follow  will  be  too  much 
for  your  nerves ;  therefore,  allow  me  to  lead 
you  into  another  apartment;"  and  Mrs. St. 
Aubyn,  leaning  on  his  arm,  staggered  out  of 
the  room.  In  a  few  moments,  Mr.  E^nerton 
returned.  Just  as  Mr.  Hargrave  was  again  ac- 
cusing his  nephew,  and  demanding  a  confes- 
sion of  his  guilt.  Oh,  then,  what  were  not 
the  struggles  in  St.  Aubyn's  mind !  Scenes, 
long  past,  rapidly  flitted  across  his  recollec- 
tion. He  remembered  his  father's  death-bed ; 
and  the  promise  he  made,  to  make  his  mo- 
ther's good  ^his  first  rule  of  action,  to  screen 
her  from  every  ill,  to  shelter  from  every  sor- 
row ;  and  now,  one  word  from  his  lips  would 
plunge  her  in  irremediable  disgrace. 

**  No,"  said  St.  Aubyn  to  himself,  ''I  can 
better  bear  my  own ;  and  Emma  will  not  be- 
lieve me  guilty." 

During  this  struggle,  Emma,  amazed  and 
alarmed  at  his  hesitation,  exclaimed, 

•*  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  why  do  you  hesitate  !  why 
are  you  silent  1  You  surprise,  you  terrify  me, 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn!" 

This  was  a  stroke  indeed  ;  and  his  resolu- 
tion almost  failed  him. 

**  So,  then,  ihe  too  will  believe  me  guilty !" 
But  filial  pietv  prevailed,  and  with  a  look  of 
desperate  resolution,  St.  Aubyn  said,  **  Sir,  I 
own,  and  I  deny,  nothing ;  but  I  beg  you  to 
dispone  of  me,  and  to  proceed  as  you  think 
proper." 

*•  There,  you  see !"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
and  Emma,  though  even  yd  she  thought  him 
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innocent,  bewildeied 
aside  and  wej^t. 

**  I  shall  eertainlv  not  haibovir  a  diief  ia 
my  house,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Hargravr ;  **tbei»- 
fore,  you  maj  decamp  Iramedbtely  ;**  and  Sl  i 
Aubyn,  bowing,  was  about  to  leave  the  idoo, 
when  Mr.  Egerton,  in  a  voiee  honse  with 
emotion,  seiMd  his  arm ;  **  Mr.  Hargiave,** 
said  he,  **  if  yon  turn  this  yoong  man  oat  of: 
yoor  hoaae,  why  then,  aa  the  old  loid  aaya  ia 
the  play,  *  I  will  receive  him  into  niae.'  ** 

«*  Yes ;  out  of  spite  to  me,  I  sappooet" 

**  No,  sir;  out  of  Jnstioe  to  him.  Look  op, 
look  up  boldly,  thou  noble-minded  beiDg,  and  I 
tell  this  hasty-judging  ancle  of  yonfSy  that  no  i 
guilt  baa  ever  stained  either  Tonr  bcaait  or. 
hand ;  and  that  yoo  are  now  holily,  thoagk  | 
mistakinffly,  taking  on  yourself  the  gnilt  of 
another.*' 

•«Heydav!    What  is  the 
this  1'*  cried  Mr.  Hargrave. 

**  Oh,  sir !  what  are  yon  saving  1  what  aia 
you  going  to  do  1**  said  St.  Aubyn ;  **  I  aeeyoa 
know ;  I  am  satisfied ;  pray  let  me—** 

"« Peace!"  cried  Mr.  E^rton;  •«yoa  htfe 
done  year  duty,  young  man ;  now  kit  me  i» 
mine.  Mr.  Hargrave,  your  nephew  did  mf 
take  the  note, — but  your  sister  oid  !** 

•'  Very  likely,*'  replied  he, «« yoa  penoadsd 
her  to  take  the  fault  on  herself  to  aereea  her 
child  ;*'  vexed,  Mr.  Egerton  imagined,  to  find 
that  the  virtue  and  high  reputation  of  hb 
nephew  were  not  stainra  with  the  fiinlt  im- 
puted to  him,  but  were  likely  to  ahine  oatj 
greater  than  ever.  | 

**  Indeed !"  said  Mr.  Egerton, sarcastically; 
**  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn*s  known  virtue  and  HenTv*s> 
known  vices  make  this  likely,  do  they  1  Yoa! 
know  better^  Mr.  Hargrave ;  but  here  is  the  \ 
note  which  your  penitent  and  miserable  aisterj 
desired  me  to  give  you.  However,  sir,  to  pot; 
her  guilt  beyond  dispute,  know  that  I  sow  her 
take  it.  My  back  was  towards  the  table,  bat 
my  face  fronted  the  pier-glass,  and  I  happened . 
to  look  in  the  glass  just  as  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn ; 
took  the  note  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  At 
first  I  thought  she  did  it  on  purpose  to  alarm 
^ou ;  but  Uie  moment  I  looked  at  her,  I  saw 
in  her  countenance  and  manner,  all  the  per- 
turbation of  guilt,  and  was  meditating  how  I 
should  act,  when  your  return  bronght  the 
matter  to  a  crisis,  independent  of  me,  and 
showed  that  excellent  young  man  in—** 

**  There,  there,  you  have  said  quite  enough 
in  his  praise,*'  interrupted  Mr.  Hargrave; 
while  St.  Aubyn  left  the  room  abruptly,  b 
order  to  go  and  speak  comfort  to  his  mother. 
While  he  was  g[>ne,  Mr.  Egerton  told  Mr. 
Hargrave  that  he  had  informed  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
that  he  had  »een  the  whole  tramadion^  and  must, 
to  save  her  son,  disclose  the  truth ;  begging  to 
know  what  the  mat  distress  was  which  could 
alone  have  led  her  to  commit  such  an  action, 
^and  she  had  told  him  much  to  palliate, 
though  not  to  excuse,  her  guilt ;  deolving  her 
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mtU&ction  at  knowing  her  8on*t  fame  would 
be  cleared,  thougrh  terror  of  her  brother  pre- 
▼ented  her  from  dotngr  it,  and  he  hoped  Mr. 
Harffraye  would  be  aa  mereiful  to  her  as  he 
coold. 

Emma  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  thouffh  greatly 
shocked  at  a  delinquency  which  they  could 
not  conceivepossible  in  a  rank  of  life  like  Mrs. 
St.  Aubyn*a,  earnestly  joined  the  cry  for 
mercy ;  but  Mr.  Hargrave  vowed  he  would  re- 
duce her  allowance  one-half. 

*'That  is/'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  <«you  will 
increase  the  poverty  which  was  the  occasion 
of  her  error.    Is  that  wise  ?*' 

^  May  be  not;  but  it  is  my  will.*' 

•*  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  *«  hear 
with  indulgence  the  plan  that  1  have  to  pro- 
pose. Allow  me  to  maintain  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
in  future,  as  the  mother  of  my  adopted  son 
ahould  be  maintained ;  and  let  me  also  main- 
tain Henry  St.  Aubyn,  and  send  him  to  Col- 
lege as  my  future  heir.'' 

At  first  Mr.  Harmve,  irritated  to  madness 
by  this  well-meant,  but  most  injudicious  and 
ill-timed  proposal,  a  proposal  which,  however 
it  miffht  flatter  the  avarice  of  this,  man  of 
wealth,  was  calculated  to  wound  a  passion 
more  dear,  namely,  that  of  his  pride,  was 
speechless  with  unutterable  rage. 

**  S'death,  sir !"  cried  he,  at  length,  **  do  you 
take  me  for  a  pauper,  that  you  ofier  to  main- 
tain my  nearest  relations  for  met  Have  your 
newly-gotten  riches  turned  your  head,  Mr. 
Egerton;  and  you  think  nobody  is  rich  and 
benevolent  but  vourself  1  Sir !  how  dare  you 
insult  me  thus  f  But  mark  me,  sir,  if  either 
my  nephew  or  my  sister  condescend  to  be 

^our  pensioners— 1  iri/^Yes "  he,  as 

if  triumphing  in  some  malignant  recollection 
which  gave  him  pleasure;  **yes,  that  will  do; 
and  he  dares  not  displease  me." 

**  Mr.  Hargrave,  only  Hear  me !"  said  Mr. 
Egerton. 

**  No,  sir,  I  will  hear  nothing  more  on  this 
sobjeet;  but  I  am  not  angry,  sir,  no,  not  at 
all ;  I  owe  you,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  obli- 
gation. Ha,  ha,  ha !  so  you  wanted  to  take 
yoor  pnpil,  did  you,  out  of  the  clutches  of  his 
old  crabbed  uncle !  I  see  it,  I  see  it  all ;— > 
and  instead  of  doing  so,  you  have  fixed  him 
there  firmer  than  ever.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  O  these 
wise  folks,  how  often  they  overreach  them- 
selves !"  Then  laughing  within  himself,  and 
looking  as  malieiousiy  merry  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds*  Poek,  he  leift  the  room. 

**  What  does  he  mean  1"  said  Emma. 

^I  ean*t  exactly  tell,"  replied  Mr.  Ep^erton, 
pacing  the  room  in  considerable  agitation, 
**but  1  lear  I  have  done  harm."  St.  Aubjrn 
retomed  no  more  that  evening,  or  rather  not 
till  the  ladies  firom  the  White  Cottage  and 
Mr.  Egerton  were  gone ;  nor  did  Mr.  Egerton 
see  him  the  nsst  day,  as  be  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, boi  he  reoeived  from  St  Anbyn  the  fol- 


lowing hasty  note,  written  in  a  hand  scarcely 
legible : 

**  My  kind  friend,  and  intended  benefactor, 
accept  my  best  thanks  and  blessings  for  your 
generous  proposal !  which  I  never,  never  can 
accept,  nor  any  bounty  from  your  hands.  Still 
how  fondly  my  heart  clings,  and  will  ever 
cling  to  you  and  the  dear  inhabitants  of  the 
Cottaffe! — But  I  dare  add  no  more,  except 
that  f  am  your  faithful,  grateful,  and  afiec* 
tionate,  though  miserable, 

**  Hbnry  St.  Aubtn. 

"Ask  me  no  questions,  for  mercy's  sake 
ask  me  do  questions  !" 

This  letter,  evidently  written  in  a  moment 
of  excessive  agitation,  and  a  total  absence  of 
judgment,  because  it  said  both  too  much  and 
too  little,  gave  excessive  pain  to  Mr.  Egerton, 
and  still  greater  to  Emma.  Mre.  Castlemain 
bore  it  more  heroically ;  for,  conscious  how 
great  an  heiress  Emma  would  be,  she  was 
not  sorry  to  see  that  the  growing  attachment 
between  her  and  St.  Aubyn  might  be  checked 
by  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  strange 
temper  of  his  uncle ;  for  though  she  never 
would  have  opposed  a  marriage  l^tween  them, 
out  of  respect  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  E^rton, 
whose  wishes  she  was  well  acquainted  with ; 
still,  as  she  was  of  noble  descent  herself,  and 
nobly  connected,  she  wished  her  heiress  to 
marry  the  heir  or  son  of  some  great  family ; 
for  though  St.  Aubyn's  was  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable, it  was  not  noble.  Therefore,  while 
Mr.  Egerton,  alarmed  more  than  he  liked  to 
own  to  himself,  at  the  probable  result  of  his 
avowed  wishes,  and  quick-sighted  too  late  to 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  event  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  preceding  day,  sat  brooding  in 
melancholy  reverie  over  St.  Aubyn's  letter, 
Mrs.  Castlemain  preserved  a  degree  of  com- 
posure which  was  most  painful  to  his  feelings, 
and  said  "  All  things  are  for  the  best— and 
Providence  ordera  every  thing  for  our  good," 
so  oflen  and  so  provokingly,  that,  pious  and 
good  as  Mr.  Egerton  was,  he  could  scarcely 
help  wishing  to  contradict  her;  while  Emma 
wandered  alon?  the  paths  in  solitary  sadness, 
where  she  had  lately  roved  with  St.  Aubyn, 
and  tried  to  remember  only  his  declaration, 
**  that  to  the  dear  inhabitants  of  the  Cottage 
his  heart  would  fondly  cling  for  ever."  But 
when  she  again  saw  St.  Aubyn,  every  hope  that 
she  had  cherished,  every  prospect  that  she  had 
contemplated,  seemed  extinguished  and  closed 
from  her  view.  He  came  alone  indeed, — but 
his  manner  was  cold  and  restrained,  his  coun- 
tenance bore  the  marks  of  excessive  depres- 
sion ;  he  never  looked  at,  and  rarely  spoke  to 
Emma,  — though  Mr.  Egerton  thought,  and 
Emma  too  perhaps,  that  whenever  she  spoke 
he  seemed  to  hang  upon  her  accents  with  the 
silent  attention  of  love,  and  to  reply  in  tones 
sofiened  by  the  influence  of  ardent,  though  re- 
strained tenderness.    Mr.  Egerton  at  last,  on* 
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sble  to  endure  in  silence  a  changre  ao  aflUcUng 
and  80  marked,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  de- 
manded to  apeak  to  him  in  private.  But  as 
soon  as  he  entreated  to  be  told  the  cause  of 
what  he  saw,  Su  Aub^n,  with  a  yehemence, 
an  agony  not  to  be  resisted,  conjured  him  for 
mercy's  sake  to  desist,  and  not  to  require  ex- 
planations which  he  could  not  give,  but  to 
leave  to  him  uninjured  the  only  consolation 
that  was  left  him  under  his  misfortunes,  the 
consciousness  of  fulfilling  his  duty,  and  of  an 
unblemished  integrity.  **Bot  one  day,  one 
day,  Henry,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton  affected  by 
his  evident  distress,  **  you  will  explain  every 
thing,  I  trust." 

*'  One  day !"  he  exclaimed,  **  one  day !  Ay, 
sir,  1  trust  that  day  will  come,  or  I  doubt  1 
should  want  fortitude  to  bear  up  under  the  tor- 
tures of  a  lacerated  heart  and  a  wounded 
spirit." 

**  Your  unhappy  mother,"  aaid  Mr.  Eger- 
ton. 

«*  Do  not  name  that  subject  to  me,"  inter- 
rupted St.  Aubyn,  **  1  cannot  bear  it — but  she 
i$  my  mother,  she  was  left  too  to  my  care  by 
a  dying  and  revered  father,  and  I  will  do  my 
duty  by  her,  come  what  may. — Sir,  dearest 
and  best  of  friends,  1  should  say,  I  shall  see 
you  all  once  more,  and  only  once ;  for  I  am 
going  to  College  at  last ;  1  have  prevailed  on 
my  uncle  to  send  me,  and  in  a  few  days  I  set 
off." 

**  In  a  few  days !  well,  it  is  better  not  to  see 
you  at  all,  than  to  see  you  thus." 

»*  Oh,  much  belter,"  replied  St.  Aubyn  with 
quickness;  **  in  this  at  least  he  is  kind — and 
absence  will  be  salutary." 

They  then  returned  to  the  ladies,  and  St. 
Aubyn  soon  after  took  his  leave ;  but,  as  he 
withdrew,  he  cast  a  look  of  mournful  tender- 
ness on  Emma,  which,  during  the  many  long 
months  of  absence  which  succeeded,  was  the 
only  comfort  which  her  agitated  bosom  knew ; 
for  St.  Aubyn  returned  not  to  the  cottage,  but 
set  off  for  Cambridge  without  bidding  his 
friends  farewell. 

Various  conjectures  and  ever-changing  sur- 
mises mingled  with  the  painful  feelings  which 
this  conduct  in  St.  Aubyn  occasioned  both  to 
Emma  and  Mr.  Eeerton,  and  unfortunately 
neither  of  them  could  have  the  relief  of  im- 
parting their  different  sensations  and  ideas  to 
the  other.  Delicacy  and  pride,  the  pride  and 
delicacy  becoming  her  sex,  forbade  Emma  to 
complain  of  Sl  Aubyn's  conduct,  lest  the  se- 
cret of  her  heart  should  be  by  that  means  dis- 
covered ;  a  secret  only  recently  discovered  to 
herself;  for  Emma  was  not  aware  that  her 
silence  on  this  occasion  was  a  proof  of  that 
love  which  she  wished  properly  to  conceal ; 
as  but  for  a  conscious  feeling  of  disanpointed 
tenderness,  she  would  naturally,  from  the 
quick  feelings  of  a  neglected  friend,  have  cla- 
moured acainst  the  strange  conduct  of  St.  Au- 
byn, and  hia  blind  obedience  to  what  she  con- 


sidered the  will  and  caprice  of  his  vncle.  Bot 
this  well-meant  silence  spoke  volamet  of  con- 
viction to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Egertoiiv  and  he 
felt  with  an  agony  of  aelf-reproach,  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  eneoiirage  in  his 
docile  pupil  an  attachment  which  wae  likely 
to  end  m  nothing  bat  miaenble  •uspesse  and 
unavailing  wishes. 

Yet  he  had  one  consolatioii  under  hit  dis- 
tress, and  that  was  the  conacioosiieOT  that  Em- 
ma in  loving  St.  Aubyn  was  loring  Tiitoe; 
and  while  he  respected  the  feelings  of  Emma 
too  much  to  allude  even  in  the  remotest  man- 
ner to  the  cause  of  her  evident  dejection,  and 
even  to  endeavour  to  account  for  St.  Aubyn*s 
altered  manner  and  conduct,  he  felt  a  firm  con- 
viction that  those  very  chanj^es  were  the  resslt 
of  some  imperious  necessity  of  which  dstv 
was  the  sonice,  and  he  looked  forward  wim 
certainty  to  the  hour  which  should  clear  vp  the 
present  mystery,  and  restore  St.  Anbjn  to 
their  society.  But  in  the  meanwhile  he  feit 
it  to  be  his  dut^  and  that  of  Mrs.  Castlemab 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  suspend  in  Emma's 
mind  the  images  which  preyed  on  it,  and  be 
therefore  proposed  excursions  into  difierent 
parts  of  England.  But  as  soon  as  a  oertaia 
number  of  weeks  or  months  had  elapsed,  they 
returned  home  again,  and  occasionally  ssw  St. 
Aubyn,  who,  wiui  his  uncle,  paid  his  respe^s 
formally  at  the  Cottaffe  during  the  racation; 
and  these  meeting,  Mr.  Egerton  soon  disco- 
vered, though  painful  in  Sie  extreme,  were 
sufficient  to  keep  alive  in  Emma*8  mind,  not 
only  the  image  of  Henry  St.  Aubyn,  but  the 
dangerous  conviction  that  he  loved  her,  spite 
of  his  behaviour,  a^  an  involuntary  look  of 
tenderness,  and  a  sigh  half-suppressed,  con- 
tinually gave  marks  of  feelings  wholly  con- 
trary to  the  coldness  which  he  assumed,  and 
added  fresh  fuel  to  a  flame  which  absence  and 
the  total  annihilation  of  hope  might  have  been 
able  to  extinguish.  But  at  lenjrth  Sl  Aubyn 
ceased  his  visits  entirely,  and  Emma  became 
more  and  more  dejected. 

'•This  will  not  do,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  to 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  who  mourned  in  secret  over 
the  faded  cheek  and  abstracted  air  of  Emma ; 
**we  had  better  resolve  to  leave  this  neigh- 
bourhood entirely ;"  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  joy- 
fully consented. 

**  But  whither  shall  we  ffo?"  and  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain answered,  **To  Koselands,  to  that 
seat  which  I  have  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  K ,  in  right  of  Mr.  Castlemain.' 

**I  did  not  expect,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  to 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  *'that  you  would  propose 
going  to  Roselands,  because  I  thought  that 
place  would  be  disagreeable  to  you,  as  it  was 
there  you  lost  Mr.  Castlemain  and  your  little 
girl." 

^Some  years  ago,"  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, **  it  would  have  been  so ;  but  I  own  to 
you  that  the  presence  of  our  dear  Emms  has 
so  forcibly  recalled  to  me  the  recolleetion  of 
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her  mother,  and  of  the  ever-dear  and  regretted 
object  of  my  first  and  fondest  love,  that  all 
other  recollections  have  faded  before  them; 
and  though  on  my  arrival  at  Roselands,  mourn- 
ful and  tender  remembrances  will  no  doubt 
recur,  still  they  will  be  bearable  and  evanes- 
cent feelings,  and  the  most  powerful  possessors 
of  my  affections  will  again  assert  their  influ- 
ence unrivalled/*  Mr.  Eserton  felt  that  this 
must  be  a  true  statement,  because  what  it  as- 
serted had  its  origin  in  natural  feelings,  and 
feelings  which  he  could  comprehend ;  and  say- 
ing, **  You  must  be  the  best  judge  of  your  own 
sensations,**  the  subject  was  dropped,  and  the 
journey  to  Roselands  agreed  upon. 

This  removal  was  even  more  necessary  than 
they  imagined.  True  it  was  that  even  Mr. 
Har^rave  at  length  gradually  ceased,  as  well 
as  his  nephew,  to  visit  at  the  White  Cottage, 
because,  m  the  first  place,  he  had  never  for- 
given the  scene  at  his  own  house,  in  which 
Mr.  Egerton  had  been  so  foremost  an  actor ; 
and  in  the  second,  because  he  knew  that  with- 
out St.  Aubyn  his  company  had  little  charm 
for  any  one  of  the  family ;  besides,  he  always 
disliked  those  who  preferred  his  nephew*s  so- 
eiety  to  his,  though  such  a  preference  was  very 
natural  and  irresistible.  It  should  seem  there- 
fore that  all  intercourse  with  St.  Aubyn,  or 
knowledge  of  where  St.  Aubyn  was,  would 
have  been  wholly  at  an  end,  especially  as 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  also,  too  conscious  to  be  eas^ 
in  her  company,  had  not  returned  the  visit 
which  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  kindly  made  her, 
and  had  declined  the  acquaintance— but  the 
fact  was  otherwise. 

However  short  were  St.  Aubyn*s  visits  to 
his  uncle,  during  his  residence  at  College,  he 
always  contrived  to,  steal  out  at  night  before 
the  clock  had  struck'  eleven,  and  conceal  him- 
self in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mrs.  Castlemain*s 
abode,  in  order  to  catch  a  sight  of  Emma  as 
she  crossed  the  landing-place,  on  her  way  to 
her  own  apartment;  and  once,  when  Emma, 
unable  to  sleep,  had  arisen,  and  come  in  the 
dark  to  an  open  window,  she  saw,  unseen  her- 
self, a  tall  figure  of  a  man  walking  slowly 
away,  who,  by  his  height  and  manner,  she 
was  convinced  was  St.  Aubyn ;  and  having 
once  seen  him,  she  watched  for  him  several 
successive  nights,  and  saw  him  come  again 
and  again.  Once  too  she  had  left  a  small  ruler 
in  a  summer-house  at  the  end  of  a  wood,  and 
when  she  went  back  for  it  the  next  day  it  was 
gone ;  and  as  its  real  value  was  too  tnfling  to 
tempt  a  common  thief,  she  suspected  that  St. 
Aubyn,  having  visited  the  spot,  had,  for  her 
sake,  purloined  it  as  a  remembrance ;  and  her 
suspicions  were  confirmed  a  short  time  after, 
by  the  seeming  reappearance  of  her  ruler  in  the 
same  place;  but  on  examining  it  she  found  it 
was  not  her  own,  though  it  was  one  so  like  it 
as  to  have  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  have 
ditlinguished  the  difference,  had  she  not  been 
eonteioos  of  having  scratched  with  a  pin  on 


the  ivory  her  own  initials  and  those  of  St 
Aubyn. 

Often,  very  often,  too,  did  she  see  the  foot- 
steps of  a  man  on  her  most  favourite  walks, 
the  walks  which  she  had  trodden  with  him, 
which  her  heart  whispered  were  the  footsteps 
of  Sl  Aubyn. 

These  proofs  of  still-remaining  and  still- 
ardent,  though  concealed  affection  for  her^  kept 
alive  in  its  utmo9t  force,  her  deep-rooted  love 
for  Aim ;  and  though  her  pride  ana  her  delicacy 
revolted  at  the  idea  that  she  loved  a  man  who 
had  never  solicited  her  love,  yet  she  could  not 
but  feel  an  internal  conviction,  that  he  would 
have  made  such  a  solicitation,  had  not  an  im- 
perious necessity  commanded  him  to  forbear; 
while  she  lived  over  and  over  again  in  memory 
the  happiness  she  had  experienced  only  the 
evening  befdre  the  sad  exposure  at  Mr.  Har- 
grave*s,  when  on  her  falling  from  a  piece  of 
projecting  rock,  St.  Aubyn,  though  she  was 
not  in  the  least  hurt,  was  as  much  alarmed  as 
if  she  had  actually  sustained  an  injury ;  and 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  expressions,  and  the 
affectionate  manner  in  which  he  supported  her 
as  they  walked  home,  declared  so  plainly  how 
fondly,  how  entirely,  he  was  devoted  to  her, 
•that  she  almost  wished  to  meet  such  an  acci- 
dent every  day,  in  order  to  be  so  questioned 
and  so  supported. 

But  all  these  consciousnesses  and  these  recol- 
lections were  food  to  a  passion  which  she  felt 
she  ought  to  conquer,  because  it  promised  to 
be  hopeless ;  and  Emma  forced  herself  to  re- 
joice that  she  was  going  to  leave  scenes  so 
destructive  of  her  peace ;  for  though  she  was 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  the  school  she  had 
established  in  tbp  neighbourhood,  and  some 
other  useful  and  praise-worthy  occupations, 
she  felt  that  to  go  was  right,  and  to  stay  as  im- 
proper as  it  was  dangerous. 

K-^^  was  a  provincial  town,  near  the 
northern  coast  of  England ;  and,  though  par- 
tiality to  the  beauUfuT  estate  in  Cumberland, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  ancestors,  had 
made  her  prefer  her  White  Cottage  to  Rose- 
lands, still  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  not  sorry  to 
have  a  sufficient  motive  for  incurring  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  removing  to  the  latter 
residence. 

**  Besides,  I  was  once  there  for  some 
months,**  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  Mr.  Eger* 
ton,  '*and  1  thought  the  society  at  K— 
very  good,  though  it  was  that  of  a  country- 
town,^* 

**  No  M;onder,  my  dear  madam,**  said  Mr. 
Egerton;  **the  society  in  country-towns  is 
composed  of  men  and  women  made  up  of  the 
self-same  passions,  the  same  virtues,  and  tlie 
same  vices,  as  those  are  who  inhabit  the  coun- 
try itself,  or  a  metropolis.** 

**  1  begin  to  feel  impatient  to  be  at  K-^^,*^ 
exclaimed  Emma,  **  and  wish  we  were  to  set 
off  this  moment!*'  Not  that  Emma  antici- 
pated in  reality  much  pleasure  from  her  new 
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leeidenee,  bat  that  morbid  restleMoen  which 
ever  attends  a  mind  ill  at  ease,  made  motion 
and  changre  desirable  to  her ;  and  as  she  drove 
away  from  the  Cottage,  she  fancied  she  was 
driving  awaj  also  from  the  associations  there, 
which  were  wearing  awa^  her  health  and  an- 
dermining  her  peace.  This  happy  illusion  was 
prolonflred  by  the  sight  of  the  new  mansion  it- 
self;  for  it  had  every  charm  of  architectare, 
and  of  situation,  to  recommend  it ;  and  in  the 
richW-decorated  and  spacious  apartments,  Em- 
ma found  some  pictures,  by  rare  and  excellent 
masters,  which  gave  her  a  degree  of  pleasure 
to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
But  as  the  environs  of  the  White  Cottage, 
and  even  the  town  of  Keswick  itself,  did  not 
afford  much  society,  and  that  variety  of  human 
character  and  liveliness  of  event  so  interesting 
to  a  young  and  inquiring  mind,  Emma  looked 
forward  with  eagerness  to  the  hour  when  she 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  wider  so- 
cie^  of  K  ,  and  make  her  appearance  at 
a  K— ball.  Nor  was  it  long  before  her 
wishes  were  ^tified. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known,  that  Mrs.  Castle- 
main,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  was  re- 
turned to  Roselands,  many  of*^  those  femilies, 
whom  she  had  formerly  visited,  came  to  pay 
their  compliments  of  welcome  to  her. 

Contrary  to  her  expectations,  Mre.  Castle- 
main  felt  embarrassea  while  presenting  Em- 
ma as  Miss  Castlemain  to  these  acquaintance, 
especially  when  she  saw  in  their  countenances 
an  expression  of  wonder  and  inquiry,  who 
Miss  Castlemain  could  be !  However,  as  Mrs. 
Castlemain  did  not  explain,  they  were  forced 
for  the  present  to  remain  in  ignorance;  I  say 
for  the  present, — because,  as  a  gossiping  spint 
of  inquiry  is  proverbial  in  a  country-town,  it 
was  not  likely  that  any  one  of  the  parties 
should  long  remain  ignorant  on  this  subject, 
especially  as  amongst  them  was  one  lady  who 
piqued  herself  on  knowing  the  marriages  and 
intermarriages  of  every  noble  or  ancient  fa- 
mily in  the  kingdom.  Their  curiosity  indeed 
was  soon  gratified,  as  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  question  met  that  very  evening  at  a 
reut,  and  naturally  enough  the  first  persons 
whose  merits  and  demerits  were  discussed, 
were  the  inhabitants  of  Roselands. 

'*I  think,**  observed  a  gentleman,  **that 
Mrs.  Castlemain  looks  excessively  well.** 

^^ Indeed,  poor  woman!*'  returned  a  Mre. 
Evans,  a  lady  who  aflfected  great  feeling,  be- 
nevolence and  sentiment,  and  who  had  not  yet 
called  on  her ;  ^*  1  am  surprised  at  that,  con- 
sidering her  years,  and  what  she  has  gone 
through !  I  have  not  yet  been  to  Roselands,  for 
I  dread  going.  Poor  dear  Mr.  Castlemain  and 
I  were  such  old  friends,  that  the  meeting  be- 
tween me  and  his  widow,  whom  I  have  not 
seen  since  her  loss,  will  be  a  very  affecting 

AHA     '»  ^  i» 

one. 

>*  Especially,**  observed  another  lady  sar- 
castically, **  as  the  afflicted  widow  is  on  the 


point  of  marriace  with  a  third  huabuii,  if  i»> 
port  says  true.*' 

^  Impossible  !**  replied  Mrs.  Evum;  ^  I  eni*t 
believe  my  friend  capable  of  b  measure  so  de- 
rogatory ;  really  if  I  thought  she  was,  I  would 
not  ffo  near  the  house.*' 

**  What,  for  fear  such  improprieties  sbosld 
be  catching  !*'  bluntly  replied  a  geatleoisn  to 
this  lady  of  alarmed  susceptibility,  who,  like 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  had  boned  her  second  fans- 
band.  Mn.  Evans  answered  him  only  by  a 
look  of  disdain. 

^  But  pray,"  said  she,  ^  who  may  this  third 
husband  be  r* 

*^0h,  that  handsome,  keen-looking:,  grey- 
headed man  who  lives  with  her.*^ 

**  Live$  with  her  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Evans. 

**  Yes,  madam,"  resumed  Mr.  Vineent,  the 
ffentleman  who  had  before  spoken ;  **  may  I 
beg  leave  to  ask  what  are  the  improper  ims 
which  your  delicacy  annexes  to  the  tetm! 
But  Mr.  Egerton,  whom  I  knew  at  College, 
is  only  on  a  viait  to  Mrs.  Castlemain  bne, 
and  does  not  live  with  her  when  in  C«mbe^ 
land ;  but  he  resides  in  a  cottage  near  her,  aid 
is  the  preceptor  of  Miss  Castlemain." 

^  Of  Miss  Castlemain  !*'  exclaimed  sevsnl 
ladies  at  once;  **and  pray  who  u  MissCss- 
tlemainl" 

^  Ay,*'  said  Mre.  Rivers,  the  lady  skilled  ia 
pedigrees,  **  ay,  who  is  she  1 1  am  sare  /  kmnff 
whatever  you  may  do." 

**  And  1  too,  I  hope,"  replied  Mr.  Vineent 

**  Nay,  I  can*t  guess,*'  said  one.  «*  We  all 
know  that  Mre.  Castlemain  left  Roselands, 
because  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  the 
place  where  she  had  lost  a  husband  and  aa 
only  child." 

**  No,  that  is  a  mistake ;  she  had  a  dangfater 
then  living  by  her  firet  husband." 

••  She  had  indeed,**  said  Mr.  Vincent,  sigh- 
ing. 

'*0  dear,  yes!"  cried  another;  **a  fine 
handsome  girl,  who  ran  away  with  a  man 
named  Danvere,  a  fellow  whom  nobody  knew.** 

^*  No !  there  you  must  excuse  me,**  observed 
Mrs.  Rivers,  conceitedly,  and  speaking  very 
fast;  ^l  know  something  on  such  subjects, 
and  I  can  assure  you  the  Dan  verses  are  a  very 
old  and  respectable  family.  There 's  the  Dan- 
verses  of  Shropshire,  and  the  Danverses  of 
Cheshire.  The  heiress  of  the  Shropshire  Dan- 
verees  manied  Sir  Henry  Douglas,  whose  sister 
married  Lord  Clanross ;  and  the  Cheshire  Dan- 
verses  by  marriage  are  related  to  the  Duke  of 
Montagu ;  and  a  daughter  of  that  family  mar 
ried  General  Nugent,  whose  sister  was  drowned 
on  her  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.' 

**  But  what  is  all  this  to  Miss  Castlemain  ?" 
said  Mr.  Vincent,  as  soon  as  Mre.  Rivera  had 
talked  herself  out  of  breath. 

*^  O  dear !"  resumed  she,  *'  I  only  meant  to 
show  that  Mr.  Danvere  was  not  a  man  whom 
nobody  knew ;  for  that  people  of  family 
selves,  and  who  therefore  prize  it  ia 
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know  that  his  hnii]y  is  both  ancient  and  hononiw 
able.'' 

**  I  am  ronch  more  interested  in  what  he  was 
himself  than  what  his  family  was,*'  returned 
Mr.  Vincent,  ••  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful 
creature  whom  he  married.  I  saw  his  wife, 
Agatha  Torrington,  when,  in  the  pride  of  her 
jouth,  her  beauty,  and  her  expectations,  she 
made  hf  r  first  appearance  at  a  race-ball,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  1  reirretted  that  I 
was  not  a  man  of  hi^h  birth  and  fortune." 

** Bless  me!"  cried  Mrs.  Evans,  **who 
should  ever  have  suspected  Mr.  Vincent  of 
beine  tender  and  sentimental?" 

•*  Those  few,  madam,"  returned  he,  •*  who 
look  beyond  the  surface,  and  therefore  might 
fimcy  me  both  because  I  affect  to  be  neither." 

*«  Well,  but  Mr.  Vincent,"  said  Mrs.  Rivers 
ea^rlTf  **if  you  were  so  much  charmed  with 
Miss  Torrington,  you  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  Miss 
CasUemain  her  daughter." 

**I  suspected  as  mu9h,  madam,"  renlied 
Mr.  Vincent,  **  and  am  happy  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Castlemain  received  to  her  favour  her  daugh- 
ter's unoffending  orphan,  though  to  her  daugh- 
ter herself  she  continued  inexorable." 

**  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  and  unjust," 
resumed  Mrs.  Evans,  **  as  to  blame  my  friend 
for  her  virtuous  severity  1  How  could  she 
receive  her  daughter  into  favour  when  she 
knew  her  to  be  only  Mr.  Danvers's  mistress, 
not  his  wifel" 

**I  am  convinced,  madam,  that  she  could 
know  no  such  thing,  for  1  am  sure  Miss  Tor- 
rington would  never  have  been  the  mistress  of 
any  man." 

**  I  fear  it  is  only  too  true,"  said  a  lad^  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,  **  that  Miss  Torrington 
was  never  married  to  Danvers;  and  on  his 
marriage  with  another  woman  she  lost  her 
senses,  and  used  to  go  about  to  different 
churches  demanding  a  copy  of  her  marriage 
register.  I  know  this  to  be  true,  because  I  had 
it  from  a  clergyman  to  whom  she  applied,  and 
whom  she  accused,  together  with  the  clerk,  of 
having  destroyed  the  register,  threatening  at 
the  same  time  to  prosecute  them." 

To  an  assertion  so  positive  as  this  Mr.  Vin- 
cent had  nothing  to  reply.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  said,  that  as  to  Danvers,  he  believed 
him  to  be  capable  of  any  villany;  but  that 
whether  Miss  Castlemain  was  bom  in  wed- 
lock or  not,  he  knew,  from  a  servant  who  then 
lived  with  him,  (but  who  lived  with  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain when  Mr.  Egerton  arrived  with  the 
little  Emma,)  that  the  day  after  their  arrival 
•he  called  her  servants  into  the  room,  and  in- 
troduced the  child  to  them  **  as  her  daughter 
and  heiress." 

** There!**  cried  Mrs.  Evans;  "you  hear 
that—*  as  her  daughter;*  and  then  she  gave  her 
the  name  of  Castfomain;  whereas,  if  the  child 
Ind  bad  a  wmnm  of  her  own,  she  would  have 
V  ta  Imt  f  iwimI  daughter^  Miss 


Danvers !  Oh,  it  is  as  plain  as  possible ;  and 
I  fear  the  other  story  is  only  too  true,  namely, 
that  this  Miss  Castlemain  was  Miss  Toning- 
ton's  child,  not  by  Danvers,  but  the  man  with 
whom  she  lived  when  she  died,  this  very  Mr. 
Egerton !  O,  my  poor  dear  Mrs.  Castle- 
main !  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  what  you 
must  have  suffered  from  the  errors  of  your 
daughter !" 

"Surely,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Vincent,  "a 
lady  of  your  exquisite  benevolence,  who  feels 
so  severely  for  the  faults  and  griefs  of  her 
friends,  should  not  be  so  ready  to  believe  re- 
ports that  militate  against  the  fame  and  peace 
of  others!  What  ground  have  you  for  the 
calumny  which  you  have  now  uttered  affainst 
that  most  respectable  man,  Mr.  Egerton?" 

"Oh,  sir,  I  had  it  from  undoubted  au- 
thority." 

"  Name  it." 

"  Excuse  roe,  sir,  I  never  give  up  names." 

"  No,  you  only  make  free  with  them.  Mr. 
Egerton,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  had  never 
spoken  to  Mrs.  Danvers  more  man  once,  till 
he  saw  her  on  her  death-bed." 

"  Dear  me !  Egerton !  Egerton !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Rivers ;  "  I  wonder  whether  he  is  a  rela- 
tion of  the  noble  family  of  that  name ;  or  per- 
haps he  is  of  the  Durham  Egertons.  The 
heir  of  that  family,  by  the  by,  manied  a  Cas- 
tlemain, 80  it  is  very  likely—"  Here, 
luckily,  she  was  interrupted  by  a  summons  to 
the  card-table;  and  Mrs.  Evans  and  Mr.  Vin- 
cent being  called  away  for  the  same  purpose 
into  different  apartments,  they  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  resuming  their  angry  altercation. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Evans  was  amongst  the 
earliest  of  the  visiters  at  Roselands;  but  her 
meeting  with  the  lady  of  the  house  was  not, 
as  she  apprehended,  such  as  to  affect  the 
acoteness  of  her  feelings.  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
who  was  usually  cold  and  stately  in  her  man- 
ners, did  not  at  all  ;elax  in  her  usual  stateli- 
ness  at  sight  of  Mrs.  Evans;  nor  did  the 
gathering  tear  in  her  eye  declare  that  she 
either  recollected  "  poor  dear  Mr.  Castlemain" 
tenderly,  or  Mrs.  Evans  as  his  friend.  The 
latter  lady,  therefore,  who  had  taken  out  her 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  was  beginning  to 
sigh  and  look  very  pathetic,  was  obliged  to 
resume  her  natural  look,  as  reminiscences  were 
not,  she  found,  the  order  of  the  day,  and  she 
was  soon  able  to  answer  Mrs.  Castleroain's 
inquiries  concerning  her  acquaintances  at 
K— ,  with  her  usual  assumed  benevolence 
and  real  malignity. 

"  Pray,  how  are  the  Johnsons  1"  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain. 

"  Oh,  they  live  in  a  great  ttyle^  and  make  a 
very  fine  appearance ;  ^nd  it  is  all  very  well 
if  they  can  go  on  so;  but  there  is  such  a 
family!  Poor  dear  little  things!  my  heart 
bleeds  for  them  when  I  think  what  their  fate 
may  be !" 

"Set  your  bleeding  heart  ai  rest  then," 
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obsenred  anoiher  lad j  archly,  ^  for  their  fate 
will  be  a  irery  sood  one;  as  I  know  from 
authority  that  Mr.  Johnaon  la  worth  at  leaat 
150.000^" 

**I  don't  believe  it,''  hastily  replied  Mrs. 
Evans,  reddening  violently ;  **•  that  is,  I  mean 
I  wish  I  could  believe  it.*' 

**Pray,  madam,''  interrupted  Mrs.  Castle- 
main,  *'  let  me  inquire  aAer  that  sweet  little 
girl,  the  daughter  of  an  attorney  at  K  , 
who  promised  to  be  a  perfect  beauty." 

**  Oh,  poor  thing !  she  grew  up  to  be  both  a 
wit  and  a  beauty,  and-^^" 

**  And  what,  madam  1  I  hope  no  harm  has 
happened,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  smiling,  '*  to  a 
younff  lady  so  proudly  gifted  1" 

**  Harm,  sir !  No,  not  harm  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  certainly, — for  she  is  mar- 
ried very  much  above  her  sphere  in  life, — she 
is  married  to  a  young  baronet  of  very  large 
fortune,  and  who  is  also  heir  to  a  higher  title, 
who  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her." 

**  She  is  is  very  much  to  be  pitied,  indeed," 
said  Mr.  Egerton,  ironically; — **no  wonder 
you  called  her  *  poor  thing !'  So,  she  is  young, 
beautiful,  and  clever,  and  is  the  wife  of  a  rich 
young  baronet,  who  married  her  from  disinte- 
rested affection !" 

**  You  may  laugh,  sir,'*  replied  Mrs.  Evans, 
but  **  *  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.'  It  is  said 
that  her  husband  is  a  very  gay  man." 

**  Well,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  afiect- 
ing  not  to  understand  her;  **and  if  she  be  a 
gay  woman,  and  loves  to  laugh,  so  much  the 
better  for  her," 

'*  Nay,  sir,  by  gay  I  did  not  mean  lively,  I 
meant  that  he  was  a  very,  very  libertine  man, 
sir;  and  that  she,  poor  thing!  is  pining  her- 
self very  fast  into  a  consumption !  I  am  sure 
I  did  not  believe  this  story  till  I  could  not 
help  it,  and  I  have  felt  a  great  deal  for  the  an- 
guish of  her  poor  parents,  who  were  so  proud 
of  their  daughter's  elevation !" 

••For  which,  if  this  be  the  case,  she  has 
paid  dear  indeed,"  observed  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
••  but  I  never  approved  of  unequal  marriages." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Vincent  was  announc- 
ed, and  received  by  Mrs.  Castlemain  with 
marked  cordiality.  When  she  presented  him 
to  Mr.  Egfirton,  he  too  seemed  glad  to  see  him 
as  an  old  College  acquaintance;  but  Mr.  Vin- 
cent was  so  struck  with  the  strong  likeness 
that  Emma  bore  her  mother,  who  had  really 
captivated  his  young  heart  the  first  time  he 
beheld  her,  that  he  could  scarcely  speak  the 
welcomes  which  he  felt;  and  Emma, blushing 
at  his  earnest  yet  melancholy  gaze,  turned  to 
the  window. 

••I  have  been  making  inquiries  of  Mrs, 
Evans,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  ••  concern- 
ing some  old  acquaintances  of  mine  atK , 

and  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  beautiful  girl,  Mary 
Beverly,  has  been  so  unfortunate  in  her  mar- 
riage, and  is  fretting  herself  into  a  consump- 
tion!" 


••  And  you  told  this  lie  to  Mrs.  CastlemaiB, 
madam,  dfid  you!"  ssJd  Mr.  Vincent  sternly,! 
looking  steadfastly  at  Mrs.  Evans.  | 

••Sir!  air!  I  told  it  because  I  do  not  be- j 
lieve  it  is  a  /6,  for  I  scorn  to  repeat  yoar  vul- 
gar word  again." 

••  Yet  you  well  know,  madam,  that  1  told 
you  only  two  days  ago,  when  yon  were  re- 
peating the  same  rancorous  tale,  which  yoa 
and  others  believe  true  only  because  they  wish 
it  to  be  true,  as  they  cannot  forgive  the  sweet 
girl  her  food  fortune;  you  know,  I  say,  that  I 
then  toldyou,  that  from  my  own  knowledge  1 
could  assert  the  whole  story  to  be  false. 

••  Madam,"  added  Vincent  turning  to  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  ••  1  must  beg  you  to  excuse  my 
warmth,  but  I  love  the  lady  concerning  whom 

Jrou  have  kindly  inquired;  and  as  I  have  late- 
y  been  staying  at  her  house,  I  am  qualified  to 
assure  you,  that  if  being  unhappily  married  is 
having  a  husband  that  adores  her,  and  if 
growing  fat  be  any  proof  of  pininff  in  con- 
sumption, then  is  this  Isdy  right  in  her  asser- 
tions, and  my  poor  friend  in  a  miserable  way 
indeed !" 

••Well,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  **l 
have  no  doubt  you  are  right,  ai>d         " 

••  1  have  great  doubts  still,"  angrily  ei- 
claimed  Mra.  Evans ;  ••  for  Mr.  Vincent  is  so 
pleased  with  being  this  great  lady*s  guest, 
that  he  is  bribed  to  say  what  he  has  done." 

••  It  is  well  for  you  that  you  are  a  vfoauuh 
madam,"  replied  Mr.  Vincent,  *•  or  I  should 
soon  convince  you  that  my  honour  is  not  to 
be  questioned  with  impunity." 

••We  had  better  call  another  subject," 
coldly  and  proudly  observed  Mrs.  Castle- 
main; and  Mr.  Vincent,  again  apologizing 
for  his  warmth,  soon  aAer  took  Mr.  Egerton 
by  the  arm  and  led  him  to  the  end  of  the  room, 
where  with  many  apologies  for  the  liberty  he 
took,  he  begged  leave  to  ask  him  whether  that 
young  lady  was  not,  as  report  said,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Dan  vers;  on  which  Mr.  Egerton 
gave  him  a  short  detail  of  Agatha's  historj, 
and,  to  his  great  joy,  gave  him  another  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  the  representations  of 
Mrs.  Evans. 

In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Evans  was  the  only 
visiter  remaining;  when  looking  out  of  the 
window  she  exclaimed, 

••  Oh !  that's  the  mayor*s  coach,  here  comes 
his  lady,  I  protest." 

•'Who  is  mayor  now!"  said  Mrs.  Castle- 
main. 

*'  Your  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Nares  the 
banker;  he  has  married  a  second  wife,  and 
she  is  coming  to  pay  her  compliments  to  you ; 
— but  I  wish  just  to  say  something  concerning 
this  charming  but  giddy  creature." 

••  Giddy !  Has  then  Mr.  Nares  married  a 
youner  wife!" 

••Yes,  poor  man!  he  has  indeed!  and  l; 
think  it  right  to  let  you  know  that  she  has 
been  a  great  deal  talked  of;  there  was  a  sad 
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bosinera  about  her  and  an  officer,  and  almost 
half  the  town  will  not  visit  her;  but  /do,  for 
I  believe  she  was  only  indiscreet^  not  guittj/ ; 
and  therefore  out  of  Christian  charily  and 
kindness  1  thought  it  right  to  take  her  by  the 
hand,  poor  young  creature,  when  no  one  else 
would;  and  now  she  is  very  well  received. 
Still,  lest  some  evil-disposed  person  should 
tell  you  this  tale  in  order  to  prejudice  yon 
against  her,  I  thought  it  right  to  be  before- 
hand with  them." 

*^Upon  ray  word,  madam,*'  replied  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  drawing  herself  up  even  higher 
than  usual,  **  I  cannot  see  that  it  was  at  all 
necessary  for  you  to  give  yourself  this  trou- 
ble ;  for  I  flatter  myself  there  is  nothing  about 
me  to  encourage  any  one  to  tell  me  a  gossip- 
ing tale  of  scandal,  as  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  no  one  is  ever  told  by  another  any 
thing  but  what  that  other  supposes  the  person 
so  addressed  is  likely  to  reHsh.'* 

The  mortified  Mrs.  Evans  was  at  first  too 
much  confounded  to  speak ;  at  last  she  stam- 
mered out, 

**  That  really  there  was  so  much  ill-nature 
in  the  world,  that        " 

**  Ay,  madam,  so  there  is  indeed,**  observed 
Mr.  Egerton ;  *'  but  never  is  ill-nature  so  odi- 
ous as  when  it  tries  to  hide  itself  under  the 
mask  of  pity  and  benevolence;  — don*t  you 
agree  with  me,  madam  ?'* 

*•  O  yes !  certainly,  sir,"  she  answered  in 
a  hurried  manner;  and  at  this  moment  Mrs. 
Nares  was  announced. 

In  spite  of  the  well-principled  aversion  and 
the  well-groanded  distrust  which  the  quick- 
sighted  family  at  Roselands  were  beginning 
to  feel  towards  Mrs.  Evans,  they  could  not 
help  being  a  little  influenced  by  what  she  had 
said  respecting  the  lady  who  now  entered  the 
room.  Bat  distance,  suspicion,  and  reserve, 
vanished  before  the  charms  of  her  manners 
and  her  countenance,  and  Mr.  Egerton  did  not 
wonder,  if  she  added  indiscretion  to  youth  and 

beantv,  that  half  the  town  of  K were  too 

strictly  virtuous  to  visit  her.  But  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain*8  stately  carriage  evidently  discon- 
certed her.  However,  blushing  as  she  did  so, 
she  gracefully  requested  her  acceptance  of 
tickeU  for  a  public  ball,  to  which  Mr.  Nares 
was  to  be  steward  ;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  ex- 
pressed her  readiness  to  accept  them.  Mrs. 
Nares  then  sought  relief  from  the  awe  im- 
pressed by  Mrs.  Castlemain,  in  a  more  famil- 
iar intercourse  with  her  kind  friend  Mrs.  Evans, 
who  welcomed  her  with  a  sort  of  protecting 
air,  —  while  the  countenance  and  manner  of 
Mrs.  Nares  to  her,  denoted  such  unsuspecting 
confidence  in  the  reality  of  her  friendship,  that 
even  Mrs.  Castlemain,  filled  with  pity  and  in- 
dignation at  the  treachery  of  Mrs.  Evans,  for- 
got that  her  new  guest  was  said  to  be  a  wo- 
man of  suspected  character,  and  entered  with 
alacrity  into  conversation  with  her.  But  in 
tba  meanwhile  ebe  had  advanced  greatly  in 


the  good  opinion  of  Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton, 
and  rose  in  proportion  as  Mrs.  Evans  declined ; 
for  both  ladies  had  brought  a  child  with  them. 
Mrs.  Evans*s  was  a  girl  about  five  years  old, 
so  spoiled  and  so  humoursome,  that  it  was 
very  evident  the  mother  had  either  not  known 
or  not  practised  her  duty  towards  it.  When 
desiredf  to  say  or  do  any  thin^,  its  only  an- 
swer was,  **  No,  I  won*t  ;**  while  it  ever  and 
anon  interrupted  conversation  with  loud  cla- 
mours of  ^*  Mamma,  1  will  go  home  !**  till 
Emma  did  not  know  which  was  most  disa- 
greeable, the  mother  or  the  child. 

Mrs.  Nares*s  little  boy,  on  the  contrary, 
though  he  was  so  beautiful  that  some  mothers 
might  have  thought  themselves  excused  for 
spoiling  him  on  that  account,  was  under  such 
pr  per  restraint,  and  so  well  brought  up,  that 
he  always  spoke  when  spoken  to,  and  never 
otherwise;  and  the  whole  appearance  and 
manner  of  the  child  argued  so  forcibly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  good  sense  and  propriety  of  the 
mother,  that  all  Mrs.  Evans  had  said  was  soon 
forgotten ;  and  inditerelion^  a  great  and  perni- 
cious error  in  every  woman,  was  judged  whol- 
ly incompatible  with  the  evident  good  quali- 
ties that  Mrs.  Nares  as  a  parent  possessed. 

At  length  the  ladies  departed,  and  the  (am* 
ily  were  left  to  comment  on  the  varietv  of  per- 
sons and  characters,  many  of  which  I  have  not 
mentioned,  who  that  day  came  under  their  re- 
view. 

**  Do  you  not  remember,**  said  Emma,  **  an 
interesting  anecdote  of  the  poor  Dauphin,  who, 
when  those  horrible  poissardes  besieged  Ver- 
sailles, was  taught  by  his  mother,  who  held 
him  in  her  arms,  to  clasp  his  little  hands,  and 
say  *  Graces  pour  maman  /*  ** 

♦*  To  be  sure  we  do." 

"Well  then,  Mrs.  Nare8*s  little  boy's  man- 
ners seem  to  cry  *  Graces  pour  maman ."  for  I 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  so  good  a  mo- 
ther should  be  so  bad  a  wife.*' 

**  And  so  do  I,  Emma,*'  replied  Mr.  E^r- 
ton;  "for  I  think  it  a  very  fair  conclusion, 
that  when  a  woman  performs  one  duty  well, 
she  is  not  very  negligent  of  others ;  for  I  be- 
lieve the  virtues,  like  the  vices,  are  so  fond  of 
one  another,  that  they  are  seldom  or  never  found 
separate;  and  if  a  virtue  or  two  be  sometimes 
found  crowded  in  amongst  many  vices,  they  are 
there  only  like  sprigs  of  geranium  set  without 
roots  in  a  garden,  which  before  they  have  time 
to  take  root,  are  tlirown  down  by  the  first 
shower  or  gust  of  wind,  and  are  no  more  seen 
or  heard  ou  But  did  you  ever  see  so  odious  a 
child  as  that  little  girl  1" 

"  Hush  !  hush !  dear  sir,"  cried  Emma, 
laughing  and  blushing,  "I  cry  *  Graces  pour 
cei  enfant''  for  my  sake;  for  indeed  1  saw  in 
that  disgusting  child  my  own  likeness  when  I 
first  know  you,  and  I  could  hardly  help  say- 
ing, *  Pray,  my  dear,  is  not  your  name  Em- 
ma 1'  " 

"  Indeed,  Emma,"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemaitty 
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in  great  emodoD,  **  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you 
calamniate  your  mother  to  ftr  aa  to  compare 
youraelf  to  that  rude  and  apoUed  child  !** 

**I  calumniate  my  mother!  God  forbid  T' 
cried  Emma,  *«My  poor  mother!  it  waa  no 
wonder  if  ahe  did  apoii  me,  for  I  waa  her  all, 
you  know." 

*^ldo  know  it,  I  know  it  but  too  well,  Miaa 
Caatlemain;"  while  Emma,  ahocked  at  the 
ineonsiderateneaa  of  her  reply,  waa,  like  Mr. 
Egerton  himself,  unable  for  a  few  minutea  to 
change  the  oonyeraation  or  give  a  pleaaanter 
turn  to  iu    At  length  however  ahe  aaid, 

^  Yet  fond  of  me  aa  my  mother  waa,  ahe  had 
atrength  of  mind  enough  to  correct  me  very  ae* 
verely  when  she  thought  auch  correction  ne- 
cessary for  my  good." 

««Ay,  indeed!"  aaid  Mr.  Egerton,  ««aa 
when,  pray  t" 

^  Oh !  never  but  once,  and  then  I  shall  re- 
member what  paaaed  to  the  laat  day  of  my  life. 
She  had  given  me  a  piece  of  cake,  and  I  some 
time  after  aaked  her  for  another;  on  which  ahe 
replied,  *  Have  I  not  already  given  von  aome  V 
when  I,  thinking  it  better  to  tell  a  nb  than  lose 
my  cake,  repIiM,  *  iVb,  indeed  you  did  not.* 
In  an  instant  her  foce  became  quite  terrible 
with  rage;  and  giving  me  a  blow  that  almost 
felled  me  at  her  feet,  *Yoo  are  a  baae  and 
mean-spirited  liar,'  she  exclaimed,  *  and  I  am 
aahamed  to  own  you  for  my  child !  Hence 
from  my  sight,  nor  dare  to  come  into  my  pre- 
aence  again  all  day.'  It  waa  the  first  and  last 
time  I  ever  saw  her  angry  with  me ;  but  her 
wise  resentment  did  not  end  with  the  impulse 
of  passion.  She  made  me  go  to  church  the 
next  day  in  my  oldest  and  dirtiest  coloured 
frock,  telling  me  that  any  thing  was  good 
enough  for  a  liar  to  wear;  and  that  till  i  had 
the  apirit  of  a  gentlewoman*a  child,  I  should 
not  wear  the  dress  of  one." 

«'  Well !  I  think  for  a  first  fault  my  daugh- 
ter need  not  have  been  so  severe." 

**  Surely,  dear  grandmother,  as  it  waa  a  first 
fault,  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  be  so ;  for, 
though  I  did  not  know  why,  I  considered 
lying  to  be  so  terrible  an  offence,  from  this 
unusual  severitv  in  my  indulgent  mother,  that 
I  was  terrified  from  committing  it  again ;  and 
as  I  grew  older,  and  found  myself  fondly 
caress^  whenever  I  spoke  the  truth,  fearless 
of  consequences,  the  habit  of  ingenousness 
which  you  have  so  ofVen  commended  in  me, 
was  impressed  on  me  too  deeply,  I  trust,  to  be 
ever  eradicated." 

**  Well,  well,  I  am  sure  I  am  disposed  to 
think  your  poor  mother  right, — but  let  us  drop 
the  subject,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
Mrs.  Evans." 

"Think  of  her!"  cried  Emma,**  Why,  do 
you  remember,  grandmother,  that  I  used  to 
say  to  you  when  you  wanted  me  to  take  a  pill 
wrapt  up  in  currant-jelly, — *No,  no;  when 
you  give  me  physic,  give  me  physic ;  when 
sweetmeat,  sweetmeat;'  and  to  I  used  to  make 


a  wry-face,  and  swallowed   the  phytie  as 

phyaic." 
**  Well,  and  what  is  this  to  the  porpoae  V 
**  Why,  Mrs.  Evans  appeara  to  me  physie 

wrapt  up  in  aweetmeat;  for  under  her  jelly  of 

{>ity  and  feeling  is  hidden  the  bitter  herb  ma- 
evolence  and  so  forth.  Now,  this  is  as  odioos 
to  me  as  your  physic  wrapt  up  in  sweet* ;  and 
I  ahould  like  to  aa^^  to  her,  *  Good  Mrs.  Evans, 
say  at  once,  I  rejoice  in  the  distresses  of  my  i 
fellow-creaturea,  and  that's  the  troth  of  iu' 
I  fear  I  was  wicked  enough  to  wish  that  honest 
ffentleman,  who  looked  at  me  so  eomieally 
kind,  had  knocked  her  down." 

**  So  then,  you  did  obaerve  someUiIng  parti- 
cular in  his  expreaaion  when  he  looked  at 
youl" 

**  Yea,  my  dear  air;  and  that  he  took  yoa  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room.  Well,  sir,  what 
was  it  for  ?    Did  he  make  proposals  1" 

** Proposals!  What  is  she  talking  oft" 
cried  Mrs.  Castlemain.  **To  think  of  that 
child's  talking  of  propoaala,  indeed !" 

**  And  to  think  or  a  young  lady  who  is 
ffoittf  to  a  K-*—  ball,  and  will  probably  opea 
It  with  the  mayor  himself,  being  csJIed  a 
child!" 

**How  the  girl's  tongue  runs  to-day,  BIr. 
Egerton,"  said  Mra.  Castlemain  smiling. 

**!  am  glad  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton, 
**  for  it  shows  a  heart  at  ease."  But  Emma, 
knowing  this  was  by  no  means  the  case,  sud- 
denly turned  round  and  hastily  retired  to  her 
own  room. 

Mr.  Egerton  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
her  heart  was  by  no  means  as  much  at  ease  as  he 
imagined.  Gomg  into  her  apartment  one  day, 
which  she  had  only  quitted  meaning  to  return 
to  it  immediately,  he  saw  some  veraea  lying 
on  the  table,  evidently  wet  from  the  pen ;  and, 
concluding  that  verses  not  meant  to  be  seen 
could  not  have  been  left  so  exposed  to  view, 
he  ventured  to  read  them. 

When  Mrs.  Castlemain  came  to  Roflelands, 
she  found  the  garden  had  been  ao  mueh  ne- 
glected, that  weeds  grew  along  the  parterre, 
and  the  spring  flowers  had  planted  themaeWes 
in  the  gravel-walks.  This  circumstance  occa- 
sioned Emma  to  write  the  linea  in  questiooi 
which  were  as  follows  :^ 

IBBXOULAR    SONNET 
Oir    A    NEOLECTED    BUT    BLOOMIirO    GAXDEK. 

Not  on  the  weeded  bed  of  yielding  earth 
Bloom  the  bright  flowers  that  in  my  garden  grow; 
Midst  rougher  soil  they  force  their  beauteous  birtb* 
And  on  thick  turf  or  pebbly  gravel  blow. 
Self-caU*d  they  came,  like  friends  in  sorrow's  hooTt 
Who  wait  not  forms,  but  aid  unconrted  bring ; 
And  like  yon  welcome,  yet  obtrusive  flower, 
0*er  our  rough  path  a  rainbow  splendour  fling. 
Sweet  flowers !  while  wrapt  in  pensive  thought  1 

Stray, 
Where  still  unlooked-for  in  my  path  ye  bloom, 
Fond  fimcy  whispers  that  some  cheering  ray 
Of  future  joy  may  chase  my  present  gloom; 
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Mayi  like  jrov  budi,  oppoaing  powers  o'ercome. 
And  light,  with  gbdoeas  hght,  my  clouded  home. 

''  I  wish  I  had  not  read  it,"  Mr.  Egerton 
had  just  said  to  himself*  when  Emma  returned 
and  saw  the  sonnet  in  his  hand,  as  he  had  pur- 
posely kept  it  that  she  might  know  he  had 
read  it,  though  he  knew  not  what  to  say  to  her 
relatiye  to  it. 

**  So,  I  see  you  have  read  my  lines,"  said 
Emma,  blushing  deeply  as  she  spoke. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  **and  approve 
them  too ;  my  only  objection  to  them  is  their 
lolemnity,— but  I  hope  your  next  will  be  of  a 
njer  tarn  ;**  then,  without  looking  at  her,  he 
left  the  room.  While  Emma,  conscious  how 
ittle  likelihood  there  was  that  his  hope  would 
loon  be  ^tificd,  vented  her  feelings  in  tears; 
ind,  afraid  of  beinjg  seen  while  under  the  in- 
luence  of  such  painful  sensations,  set  off  for 
1  walk  in  the  gardens  and  the  woods  adjoin- 

The  assemblj-day  at  length  arrived ;  when 
Mrs.  Casdemain  and  Mr.  Egerton,  for  the  first 
jroe  for  many  saddened  years,  and  Emma,  for 
lie  first  time  in  her  life,  prepared  for  a  public 
lall.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  looked  for^ 
Hrard  to  the  bus?  scene  with  any  one  feelinff 
inalloyed  by  pain.  Mrs.  Castlemain  recof 
ected,  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  the  hour 
irhen  she  had  parted  with  Agatha,  that  she 
ni^t  be  present  at  her  first  ball,  that/o/o/ 
ktll^  which  stamped  with  woe  the  future  des- 
iny  of  her  life ;  and  Mr.  Egerton  remembered 
hat  the  last  time  he  had  been  present  at  such 
in  amusement,  he  had  danoea  with  the  lost 
»bject  of  his  constant  affections ;  while  Emma 
ecollected,  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  heart, 
low  ofVen  she  had  hoped,  and  how  certainly 
rxpected,  that  her  first  partner  at  her  first  as- 
^mh\j  would  have  been  Henry  St.  Aubyn ! 
lut  no  one  communicated  to  the  other  the 
pelingrs  that  were  common  to  each,  and  they 
net  with  seeming  cheerfulness  in  the  drawing- 
oom  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  carriage. 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  in  order  to  do  honour  to 
ler  old  acquaintance  the  mayor,  and  to  show 

ler  respect  to  herK friends,  made  a  point 

•f  appearing  in  a  new  and  handsome  dress, 
nd  in  her  family  jewels.  As  her  mind  had 
low  been  for  many  years  in  a  degree  light- 
ned  of  its  overwhelming  load,  she  had  re- 
overed  her  usual  emlum'pmnt,  and  her  com- 
»lexion  had  lost  but  little  of  its  original  love- 
iness.  At  this  time,  therefore,  she  looked 
•onsiderably  younger  than  she  was, — an  illu- 
lon  heightened  by  the  judicious  manner  in 
f  hich  she  dressed  herself;  for,  conscious  that 
Aer  fifty,  the  less  of  the  skin  and  form  that 
B  exhibited,  the  more  is  gained  in  personal 
ppearance,as  well  as  in  propriety,  Mrs.  Cas- 
lemain  concealed,  either  with  lace  or  fine 
nnslin,  the  whole  of  her  figure ;  while  round 
be  only  jmrt  of  her  once  beautiful  throat  that 
oet  the  view,  she  wore  a  black  velvet  collar, 
rbieh  at  oneo  hid  the  as  yet  only  threatened  I 


wrinkles,  and  setoff  its  still  remaining  white- 
ness. Her  dress  for  this  evening  was  black 
velvet,  of  which  the  only  ornaments  were 
point-lace  and  jewels;  and  oi^  her  still  dark 
and  glossy  hair,  she  wore  a  simple  though 
costly  cap  composed  entirely  of  lace. 

When  she  entered  the  drawing-room  at 
Roselands,  her  smoothed  and  finely-grained 
complexion  fiushed  with  emotion,  and  a  sort 
of  anxious  expectation,  occasioned  by  the 
idea  that  she  was  going  to  introduce  the 
child  of  Agatha  at  her  first  ball,  Mr.  Egerton 
was  stn/ck  with  wonder  at  her  beauty,  and 
the  general  magnificence  of  her  appearance, 
and  was  gazing  at  her  with  respectful  admira- 
tion, when  Eimma  appeared,  glowing  with 
youth  and  expectation,  simply  habited  in  a 
white  crape  dress,  ornamented,  as  well  as  her 
head,  with  pearls  only.  Both  Mrs.  Castle- 
main and  Mr.  Egerton  looked  at  her  with  de- 
light, though  a  tear  glistened  in  the  eye  of 
both.  Nor  was  Emma  as  unmoved  as  she 
seemed  to  be;  but,  substituting,  like  many 
other  people,  gaiety  for  cheerfulness,  she  held 
up  her  white  and  dimpled  hands  with  won- 
der as  she  looked  on  her  grandmother,  and 
making  a  pirouette,  exclaimed,  **  Well,  I  know 
who  will  be  the  handsomest  woman  in  the 
room  to-nijgrht !" 

**That  IS  very  conceited  in  you,  Emma," 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain  smiling,  and  affecting  to 
misunderstand  her. 

"What!  is  it  conceited  to  be  vain  of  one's 
own  grandmamma  1"  replied  Emma,  caressing 
her  as  she  spoke. 

**  1  believe  I  may  look  well  enough  for  an 
old  woman,"  she  answered ;  "  and  consider- 
ing—," then  overcome  by  many  tender  and 
many  agonizing  feelings,  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  nastily  retired. 

**  I  suppose  she  is  thinking  of  my  poor  mo- 
ther," said  Emma  in  a  faltering  voice ;  **  but 
how  well,  how  even  beautiful  she  looks !" 

**  She  does  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Egerton ;  **  and 
how  judiciously  she  dresses  herself!" 

*'  Judiciously  !"  replied  Emma. 

**  Yes ;  and  were  she,  instead  of  being  in- 
different to  her  personal  graces,  at  all  in- 
clined to  the  hope  or  wish  of  conquest,  I 
should  even  have  said,  how  eoqtteUinhly  she 
is  dressed  !  for  I  never  saw  any  one  who,  at 
her  time  of  life,  better  understands  the  art  of 
clothing  judiciously.  1  have  often  thought, 
that  a  beauty  of  fifty  should  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  a  skilful  general  after  the  battle  of 
the  day  is  over,  and  a  retreat  is  sounded. 
The  general,  previous  to  beginning  another 
attack,  takes  an  accurate  survey  of  his  re- 
maining forces ;  and  when  he  enters  the  field 
again,  ne  puts  in  front  and  in  full  view  the 
strongest  part  of  them,  but  takes  care  to  con- 
ceal from  the  sight  that  in  which  he  is  con- 
scious of  weakness.  In  like  manner,  a  faded 
beauty  should  be  careful  to  hide  by  dress  what- 
ever, according  to  the  regular  progress  of  de- 
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cay,  is  the  indication  of  age  in  the  female 
fiffare,  and  io  set  off  to  the  best  adyantage, 
whatever  beauty  time  has  touched  with  a  more 
gentle  hand.*' 

••Really,  dear  sir,"  replied  Emma,  •♦it 
would  be  only  kind  in  you  to  publish  a  maga- 
zine of  instructions  for  elderly  ladies  in  the  art 
of  dress,  embellished  with  a  vignette  of  my 
grandmother  by  way  of  illustrating  your  mean- 
ing." 

Before  Mr.  E?erton  could  reply,  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain  returned,  and  soon  afVer  they  set  off 
for  the  ball. 

••I  hope,"  said  Emma  when  they  were 
seated  in  the  coach,  ••  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  K-*—  resemble  the  pretty 
mayoress  rather  than  Mrs.  Evans." 

••My  dear  child,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton, 
•'very  possibly  the  pretty  mayoress  herself 
may  resemble  Mrs.  Evans,  as  most  human 
beings  resemble  her  also." 

••  What  a  libel  on  human  nature !"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Castlemain. 

••  If  the  truth  be  a  libel  on  human  nature,  I 
am  sorry  for  it ;  but  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
only  the  truth." 

••  I  hope  not;  but  if  it  be  so,  why,  my  dear 
sir,  do  you  wish  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the 
prospects  of  this  young  charge  of  ours,  by  re- 
presenting human  beings  in  so  unamiable  a 
point  of  view  1" 

••  Do  you  wish  me  to  deceive  her !" 

*•  I  would  rather  that  you  should,  than  speak 
truths  calculated  to  destroy  those  blissful  illu- 
sions on  which  so  much  of  the  happiness  of 
youth  depends." 

••  But  admitting,  which  I  will  never  admit, 
that  happiness  can  have  a  stable  foundation 
on  delusion,  youth  is  but  a  small  part  of  human 
existence;  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  a  pre- 
ceptor to  prepare  his  pupil's  mind  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  fit  it  for  every  stage  of  life.  Illu- 
sion, we  all  know,  must  end  in  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  has  such  a 
tendency  to  sour  the  temper,  and  deprive  the 
mind  of  energy,  as  disappointment.  The 
young,  who  are  not  taught  to  believe  all  hu- 
man character  imperfect,  are  only  too  apt  to 
set  up  idols  to  worship,  and  to  fancy  the  ac- 
quaintance, the  friend,  the  lover,  or  the  mis- 
tress, devoid  of  blemish  either  of  mind,  heart, 
or  temper ;  but  time,  circumstances,  and  rival- 
ship,  most  probably  unveil  the  real  character, 
ana  the  poor  dupe  learns  not  only  to  mourn 
past  confidence  betrayed,  but  to  pve  up  all 
nope  of  ever  feeling  confidence  in  uiture.  But 
this  would  not  be  the  case,  if  to  the  young 
was  exhibited  a  picture  of  things  as  they 
are." 

••  Disappointment,  1  own,"  said  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain, ••  would  be  avoided,  but  years  of  hap- 
piness or  confidence  would  also  be  lost;  and 
what  then  would  thej  gain  Inr  the  exchange  V 

*•  Much,  in  my  opmion,  of^^the  greatest  im- 


portance to  the  improvement  of  the  hwrnn  and 
character,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  temper." 

••  Explain."  ,  | 

••I  would  wish  to  impress  on  the  Toongj 
mind   this   painful,  deflrFadin|r,  bat  njotaryj 
truth,  that  •  envy,  haUed,  malice,  ind  all  on- 
chariubleness,'  are  the  meet  fire<}iient,  ind  the  i 
most  general  of  all  human  passions.    If  thfy ' 
were  not  so,  should  we  have  been  tansht  to  | 
pray  publicly  eveiy  week,  to  be  delivered  froo 
them  1     I  would  impress  on  the  yoong  mhid, 
that  even  those  who  are  capable  of  honestly 
and  deeply  feeling  the  distresses  and  misfb^ 
tunes  of  their  friends,  are  of\en  very  much 
mortified  at  their  success  and  elevation.  Thai, 
generally  speaking,  the  elevation  of  i  friend  or : 
acquaintance  above  ourselves,  either  in  fame, 
rank,  or  wealth,  is  a  crime  asainst  oor  self- 
love,  which  we  never  thoroughly  forgive ;  and 
that  we  seize  with  eager  avidity  on  any  dirtj 
story,  however  improbable,  which   tends  to 
lower  the  individual,  so  favoured  and  so  en* 
vied,  in  the  scale  of  happiness  or  reputation." 

••  A  dreadful,  but  I  Uust  an  exaggerated  pic- 
ture!" 

••  You  are  a  strong  painter,  Mr.  Eeerton, 
but  you  are  one  of  the  black  masters  !'*^ 

••I  am  particularly  fond  of  those  roasters," 
replied  he  smiling;  ••and  as  I  am  convinced 
even  their  darkest  tints  and  shadows  are  all  lo 
be  found  in  nature,  I  think  you  flatter  me  bj 
the  comparison." 

••  But  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  a  young 
mind  can  be  benefited  by  being  taught  to  be- 
lieve ill  of  all  the  world." 

••  That  is  not  a  fair  statement ; — but  let  me 
go  on ; — It  would  be  benefited  thus :  A  ten- 
dency to  overrate  the  virtues,  and  to  be  blind 
to  the  weaknesses  of  others,  has  a  most  per- 
nicious effect  on  our  own  character ;  our  selP> 
love  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  we  ourselves 
are  not  as  virtuous  and  as  free  from  weakness 
as  other  people ;  therefore  to  those  best  and 
most  necessary  friends,  self-examination  and 
self-condemnation,  we  become  wholly  stran- 
gers ;  whereas,  if  we  look  upon  certain  mean 
but  natural  passions  to  be  common  to  all,  we 
cannot  deceive  ourselves  so  far  as  to  believe 
that  we  are  exempt  from  them.  Consequent- 
ly, we  shall  be  on  the  watch  for  every  rising 
tendency  to  them  in  our  own  breasts;  and  be- 
ing conscious  of  a  fault  is  one  very  important 
step  to  an  amendment  of  it.  I  have  some- 
times, with  distrust  and  contempt,  heard  hoary- 
headed  sentimentalists,  persons  grown  old  in 
worldly  experience,  with  whining  candour  and 
pretended  generosity  declare  that  it  is  most 
unjust  and  cruel  to  judge  thus  harshly ;  while, 
like  the  simple  giri  in  the  play,  they  exclaim- 
ed, on  being  told  of  the  errors  of  others,  the 
result  of  malice  and  envy, 

*Can  there  be  such,  and  know  they  peace  of 
mind  ?' 

Yet,  before  an  hour  was  at  an  end  they  wo«li 
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fhexnselves  utter  something  dictated  by  those 
very  passions,  the  existence  of  which,  as  com* 
roon  agents  on  the  actions  and  language  of 
men,  they  had  so  strenuously  denied.  * 

**  1  feel  the  weight  of  what  you  say,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Castlemain;  ^*  still,  1  doubt  not  our 
poor  Emma  here  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
thought  higher  of  human  nature.'* 

*^  But,  my  dear  madam,  it  would  have  been 
more  cruel  to  deceive  her  by  a  false  represen- 
tation of  it.  Suppose,  Emma,  (ibr  1  know 
yoa  love  a  metaphor,)  that  you  and  I  were  ap- 
proaching a  large  city,  and  1  were  to  inform 
you,  on  hearing  you  admire  the  handsome 
churches,  towers,  and  buildings,  which  we 
beheld  before  us,  that  the  whole  city  was  com- 
posed of  such,  and  every  part  of  it  equally 
worthy  of  admiration ;  surely  you  would  have 
great  reason  to  reproach  me  with  your  subse- 
quent disappointment,  when  you  found,  on 
your  arrival,  that  these  edifices  were  encom- 
passed by  mean,  little,  ill-built  houses,  and 
narrow  streets,  and  dirty  lanes  T' 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

**  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  told  you  that 
these  fine  buildings  were  so  surrounded,  but 
that  the  small  houses,  narrow  streets,  and  dir- 
ty lanea,  were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  you  would  not  only  feel 
no  disappointment  on  entering  the  citv,  but 
you  would  be  contented  to  bear  with  its  defects 
for  the  sake  of  its  beauties.  It  is  thus  with 
human  life  and  human  character,  Emma ;  we 
must  all  of  us  forgive  each  other's  faulu  for 
the  sake  of  each  other's  virtues ;  but  we  must 
not  be  guilty  of  the  pernicious  vice,  not  vir- 
tue as  some  call  it,  of  blinding  ourselves  to 
the  faults  of  others;  in  the  first  place,  it  has, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  a  tendency  to  blind 
us  to  our  own;  in  the  next,  it  only  prepares 
for  as  the  agonies  of  disappointment;  for  dis- 
appointment is  always  the  ofi*sprin^  of  error, 
by  blind  and  ill-founded  expectation.  You 
see,  ladies,"  added  he,  **  that  I  cannot  leave 
off  the  habit  of  preaching;  and  a  pretty  long 
sermon  yon  have  had !" 

**  I  thank  jon  for  it,  for  more  than  one  rea- 
son, sir,"  cned  Emma;  **  for  I  thought  I  was 
only  going  to  a  ball ;  but  you  have  convinced 
me  I  am  going  to  a  ball  and  maaquerade^  where 
many  Mrs.  Evanses  will  be  walking  about, 
affecting  to  be  the  thing^  they  are  not." 

**  Ay,  Emma,  till  passion  and  circumstances, 
like  the  call  to  supper,  or  the  morning  light, 
cause  the  mask  to  be  taken  off,  and  &e  per- 
son to  appear  what  it  really  is." 

Here  the  coach  stopped  at  the  assembly 
hoQse,  and  Mr.  Egerton  nad  not  an  opportunity 
of  praiiehing  any  longer. 

Though  out  of  compliment  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main the  steward  would  not  have  allowed  the 
ball  to  begin  till  she  arrived,  had  she  come 
•▼er  so  late,  still,  as  she  knew  the  usual  hour 
of  beginniflf  was  nine  o'clock,  she  was  too 
well-bnd  aoC  to  accommodate  herself  to  the 


custom  of  the  place,  and  she  entered  the  ball 
room  before  many  persons  of  less  consequence 
had  made  their  appearance. 

Emma,  having  no  rank,  could  not  have  be- 
gun the  ball,  because  there  were  young  ladies 
present  who  had  claims  to  precedence,  if  she 
had  not  been  a  stranger ;  but  according  to  the 
polite,  and  I  may  add  benevolent,  regulation 
of  the  K—  balls,  a  stranger  lady  was  always 
provided  with  a  partner  if  she  wished  to  dance, 
and  was  uniformly  allowed  to  begin. 

The  mayor  himself,  having  given  up  dan- 
cing, presented  his  son  to  Emma,  who  accord- 
ingTv  was  led  by  him  to  the  top  of  the  set. 

The  unfortunate  mother  of  Lmma  was  a  re- 
markably fine  dancer,  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  her  child  that  she  was  so,  as  otherwise 
her  proficiency  in  dancing  could  not  have 
been  very  great.  But  Agatha,  knowing  that 
grace  of  motion  and  activity  of  limb  are  only 
to  be  acquired  by  practice  and  habit  in  the 
earliest  years  of  childhood,  began  to  teach 
Emma  to  dance  when  she  was  only  four  years 
old ;  and  when  she  died,  Emma  knew  in  that 
art  all  her  poor  mother  could  teach  her;^ 
therefore  a  lesson  which  she  received  once  a 
week  from  a  master  who  resided  at  Kendal, 
and  ^ave  lessons  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
sufiicient  to  keep  in  her  memory  all  she  al- 
ready knew,  and  to  teach  her  whatever  she 
was  still  ignorant  of.  But  notwithstanding 
she  had  reason  to  think  herself  a  very  good 
dancer,  she  trembled  with  diffidence  and  emo- 
tion at  performing  before  so  many  spectators ; 
while  the  natural  bloom  of  her  cheek  was 
heightened  by  the  mantling  glow  of  modesty. 

Mr.  E^rton's  eyes  followed  her  down  the 
dance  with  admiring  and  gratified  affection; 
but  Mrs.  Castlemain,  still  unable  to  separate 
the  idea  of  Agatha  from  that  of  Emma,  was 
so  agitated,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
could  command  herself  so  far  as  to  remain  in 
the  room. 

The  first  two  dances  being  over,  Emma's 
partner,  a  young  barrister  of  very  agreeable 
manners  and  conversation,  begged  leave  to 
introduce  a  partner  to  her  for  the  next  two 
dances.  Accordingly,  a  vulgar-looking  young 
man,  who  was,  as  Mr.  William  Nares  had 
informed  her,  one  of  the  first  beaux  in  the 
town,  was  presented  to  her  by  the  name  of 
Popkison;  while  Mrs.  Castlemain,  leaving 
Emma  to  the  care  of  a  lady,  was  glad  to  join 
a  party  to  the  card-room,  and  endeavour  to 
calm  her  mind  by  cards. 

Though  Emma  had  never  been  at  a  public 
ball  before,  she  had  been  at  private  ones  in  the 
neighbourhood «  and  was  therefore  conversant 
with  the  usual  rules  on  such  occasions ;  but 
if  not,  her  own  good  sense  and  love  of  justice 
would  have  taught  her,  that  it  was  only  fair 
that  the  person  who  had  stood  at  the  top 
during  two  dances  should  go  to  the  bottom 
during  the  two  next.  She  accordingly  took 
her  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  danoe. 
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«« Why,  what  *8  that  for,  Mus  Caatlemain  T' 
said  her  new  partoer.  **  Why,  to  be  sare  you 
don't  mean  to  stand  here  V* 

**  Indeed  I  do,  sir :  it  is  mT  proper  place,  as 
I  be^n  the  two  last  dances.** 

"  Well,  but  what  does  that  signii^l  The 
misses  here,  I  assure  yon,  never  mind  that ; 
but  *t  is  first  come  first  served,  and  there  is 
always  such  pushing  and  pushing!  Come 
now,  let  us  go  up  higher.  I  know  some  kind 
body  or  other  will  let  us  in.  I  see  a  good- 
tempered  girl  yonder,  she  will  let  us  in  above 
her." 

"  I  cannot  suppose,  sir,*'  said  Emma,  **  that 
any  young  lady  will  be  kind  to  me,  a  stranger, 
at  the  expense  of  other  young  ladies  her  ac- 
quaintances; nor  has  she  any  right  to  oblige 
one  at  the  expense  of  many.** 

**  Oh,  that  is  her  concern,  so  don*t  be  so 
scrupulous,  it  is  always  done ;  and  I  assure 
you  nobody  here,  that  is  $omebody^  ever  stands 
at  the  bottom.** 

**  I  should  rather  think,  sir,**  replied  Emma, 
smiling,  **  that  it  is  somebody  who  is  nobody^ 
that  is  thus  presuming;  as  persons  of  real 
consequence  are  usually  better  bred  than  to  as- 
sume rights  which  they  have  not;**  and  the 
young  man  finding  that  he  could  not  gain  his 
point,  said  within  nimself,  **  What  a  queer  fish 
she  is  !**  and  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

**  Well,  Miss  Castlemain,  how  do  you  like 
these  parts  V  resumed  he,  after  a  pause. 

**Very  much,  sir;  the  country  around  is 
pretty,  and  well-cultivated,  though  not  grand. 
There  is  a  gentleman*s  seat  a  few  miles  off 
that  is  a  very  desirable  residence.** 

"  Oh  !  I  suppose  you  mean  Mr.  Wells*s,  or 
Squire  Wells's,  as  we  call  him  V* 

"I  do.'* 

*'Ay,  ay,  let  you  young  ladies  alone  for 
finding  out  the  nch  bachelors.  There,  there 
he  is!  Now  what  say  you  to  setting  your 
cap  at  him  1     Shall  1  introduce  you  1'* 

*•  No,  sir,**  coldly  and  proudly  replied  Em- 
ma, disgusted  at  his  forwardness;  **  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  courting  the  acquaintance  of 
any  one.**  Then,  in  order  to  change  the  dis- 
course, she  inquired  the  name  of  a  fine-looking 
woman  who  was  standing  near  them. 

*'That!  Oh,  she  is  one  of  the  has-beens. 
She  has  nursed  me  on  her  knee  many  is  the 
time  and  oft.'* 

**That  lady!  T  should  not  have  supposed 
she  was  thirty  !*' 

**  Thirty,  and  sixteen  added  to  it,  more 
likely.  But  what  do  you  think  of  our  mayor- 
ess ?  is  not  she  a  pretty  creature  1'* 

**0h,  very;  ana  pleasing  too.'* 

**Yes;  and  fond  of  pleasing.  But  you 
know,  if  an  old  man  will  marry  a  young  wife, 
he  must  take  the  consequences— ha  !*' 

**  Mr.  Nares  is  a  very  young  and  well-look- 
ing man,*'  said  Emma,  gravely. 

**  So  he  is  for  his  years,  fifty-six  turned ; 
but  he  is  grey ;  so  the  joke  here  is,  that  he  is 


the  grey  mayor,  but  not  tbe  beltsr  bofMy  fiv 
madam  drives." 

*«  Drives !  a  gig,  or  a  cvrriele  T** 

''Poh,  poh,  TOO  are  a  rogue;  yo«  know 
what  I  mean ;  that  is,  she  hat  her  own  way.** 

At  this  moment  Emma  eaaght  tbe  eye  at  a 
lady  whom  ahe  had  seen  at  Koeekotta  and 
curtsied  to  her. 

^*  What,**  said  Popkinson,  **  do  yon  know 
old  Peg!'* 

**  Not  I,  sir.    Pray  who  b  old  P^r* 

^  Why,  you  curtsied  to  her  this  moDMnt" 

**  That,  sir,  was  Miss  Mortimer.** 

**I  know  that;  but  we  call  her  old  Peg,  or 
P®?S7-  ^^  Mortimer !  yes,  and  a  fine  old 
Miss  she  is!  I  know  the  year  ahe  was  bom 
in.'* 

«*  But  why,  pray,  sir,  do  you  call  her  old 
Pegl  she  seems  a  very  well-bred,  pleasiag 
woman ;  and  age,  if  abe  be  aged,  is  not  a 
crime  in  K        ,  is  it  1** 

'*  No.  But  by  way  of  fun  and  joke  we  c&n 
her  so.  To  be  sure  she  is  a  ffood-natmed,  i» 
offensive,  excellent  creature.*' 

**  You  seem  to  be  great  jokers  hero,  sir. 
And  so  the  distinguishing  reward  for  good- 
nature, inoffensive  mannera,  and  excellence, 
in  the  town  of  K  ,  in  a  woman,  is  the  ap- 
pellation of  *  Old  Peg  1*  I  suppoee,  sir,  yoa  j 
call  a  good-natured,  inoflenaive,  excelleni  mas,  I 
Old  Harry!**  '  I 

''  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good  indeed !  A  good ' 
joke,  eh  r* 

'*  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  it  for  one. 
Really,  sir,  yon  are  very  fia^cetioos  persooi 
here." 

*'  Why,  that's  true.  There  is  a  set  of  as, 
to  be  sure,  who  do  love  fun  and  joking,  and 
who  make  very  free  with  our  neighboora  some- 
times." 

**  I  hope  your  neighbours  return  the  compli- 
menL** 

**  Ob,  they  are  welcome ;  •  Give  and  take* 
is  my  motto.  Why,  there  *s  Dick  Mullins, 
and  Jem  Hanway,  and  two  or  three  more, 
when  we  get  together  we  are  very  funny,  sore 
enough;  and  we  do  give  comical  names  to 
people.  Jem  Hanway  is  a  most  excellent 
mimic,  and  it  is  such  fun  to  see  him  take  off 
everybody  !'* 

^  I  dare  say ;  and  how  pleassnt  it  would  be 
for  you  to  get  unperceived  behind  a  screen,  and 
hear  him  take  yourself  off*!" 

**Why,  that's  true,  to  be  sure,  that  one 
should  not  much  like.** 

**  Oh !  you  forget — *  Give  and  take'  is  your 
motto;  and  if  you  like  to  see  your  friends | 
served  up  for  your  amusement,  it  is  only  fair 
you  should  be  served  up  in  your  turn  fvr 
theirs." 

^  Yet  if  I  thought  he  did  mimic  me,  T  would 
break  every  bone  in  his  skin." 

^* Right;  and  all  I  wish  is,  that  every  one 
whom  he  does  mimic  would  do  the  same." 

Here  Popkison  left  her  for  a  moment  to  go 
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and  whisper  in  a  centleinsn's  ear  who  was 
dancing  with  a  lacfy  who  had  only  one  eye; 
and  coroine  back  with  a  (ace  brimful  of  laaph- 
ter,  he  said,  **  I  beg  your  pardon  for  leaving 
Tou,  bat  I  could  not  help  going  to  whisper  Sam 
Vamon,  who  is  dancing  with  that  one-eyed 
beauty ;  I  told  him,  as  she  is  so  rich,  it'would 
be  wise  in  him  to  get  on  the  blind  side  of  her.'* 
**  And  did  you  really  whisper  concerning  the 
poor  girPs  personal  defect  to  the  gentleman 
with  whom  she  was  dancing  1  Suppose  she 
had  overheard  youl" 

**  Oh,  she  would  not  have  minded ;  for  she 
knows  she  is  called  Miss  Polypheme.** 

I     ^  And  is  she!" 

I     **  Yes ;  and  once  Dick  Mullins,  from  use, 
forgot  to  call  her  by  her  own  name,  and  called 
her  Miss  Polypheme  to  her  face.** 
•♦  How  cruel !" 

**  Oh,  but  he  did  not  mean  it;  and  after  all 
it  was  only  a  joke.** 

i  **  Only  a  Joke !  If,  sir,  you  and  this  Dick 
somebody  are  capable  of  being  amused  with 

I  jokes  on  the  deformities  of  your  fellow-crea- 

'  tares,  you  can  never  want  for  mirth  certainly ; 
but  yoa  obtain  it  at  the  expense  of  all  the  finer 
feelings  of  human  nature.*' 

Popkison,  picj^ued  at  the  animated  contempt 
which  beamed  in  Emma*s  expressive  face  as 
she  spoke,  and  unable  to  answer  her,  looked 

:  up  saucily  in  her  face  and  said,  **  Pray,  ma- 
dam, are  you  bringin?  up  to  the  church  1  for  I 
never  heard  a  young  lady  preach  such  fine  ser- 

'  mons  before.** 

I     *«  No,  sir,**  replied  Emma,  laughing  at  this 

,  fair  retort ;  and  was  going  to  say,  **  I  conclude 
that  you  are  already  brought  up  to  the  bar,  by 

{voarready  impudence  ;**  but  she  wisely  recof- 
leeted  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  her  toimi- 

!  tate  the  pertness  and  sarcasm  which  she  con- 

'demned. 

I  Emma  was  little  aware  what  ample  revenge 
for  her  just  severity  it  would  soon  be  in  Pop- 

!  kison's  power,  unintentionally,  to  inflict. 

I  *•  I  think.  Miss  Castlemain,**  said  he,  «*  that 

I I  know  some  one  from  your  part  of  the  world. 
,  Does  not  Harry  St.  Aubyn  live  near  you  1*' 

I     **  He  does,  sir,**  replied   Emma,  blushins{ 

and  alarmed  at  hearing  that  name  pronounced, 
,  and  pronounced  by  such  a  person. 
I     **  1  was  at  College  with  him ;  he  is  a  fine- 
I  looking  fellow,  though  rather  a  ouix,  and  a 

formal  chap,  for  he  would  not  drink,  and  used 

to  study  all  day.** 

I     **  Is  that  uncommon,  sirl    1  thought  young 
■  men  went  to  College  on  parpose  to  study.** 
I     **  Ha,  ha,  ha !    What  an  antediluvian  idea ! 
'  Study  is  very  well  in  its  way,  but  to  do  no- 
j  thing  else  is  a  horrid  bore.    Do  you  know 

one  Alton  1** 
I     •*  No,  sir.** 

I  "  Why,  he  is  a  great  friend  of  St.  Aubvn's. 
i  Alton  is  a  short,  thick-made,  fat  little  fellow, 
I  and  ao  nervoas,  that  if  he  is  alarmed  or  agita- 
l^ted  at  all,  be  atuttara  moat  laughably ;  ao  some 
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of  us,  who  loved  fun,  used  to  like  to  tease  him 
in  order  to'set  him  a-stuttering;  and  you  know 
there  was  no  great  harm  in  thb-»only  a  little 
sport  or  so.** 

**  No,  certainlyr-only  the  fable  of  the  Boys 
and  the  Frogs.'* 

**Ay,  so  St.  Aubyn  used  to  say;  and  he 
never  would  let  us  make  fun  of  Alton  in  his 
presence,  and  as  he  is  a  devilish  strong-built 
fellow,  and  has  a  good  large  fist  of  his  own, 
we  thought  it  as  well  to  let  Alton  alone ;  but 
we  nicknamed  St.  Aubyn  Don  Quixote,  and 
Alton  his  Sancho  Panza.** 

*«That  was  witty  indeed ;  but  no  doubt  the 
same  laudable  fear  of  consequences  which  led 
you  to  avoid  laughing  at  Alton  in  St.  Aubyn's 
presence,  prevented  you  from  calling  him  and 
his  friend  by  their  nick-names  in  his  hear- 
ing 1" 

"  Why,  yes.** 

*^  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  yon  in  what  you 
took  your  degree  at  College  1'* 

"  Degree !  Why  I  did  not  stay  long  enough. 
Bless  vour  heart !  I  thought  it  a  horrible  bore 
to  be  forced  to  get  up  willy-nilly  to  prayers  at 
seven  o*clock  in  the  morning,  or  incur  certain 
consequences ;  and  really,  as  T  never  got  up 
time  enough  to  tie  up  my  stockings  before  i 
went  to  chapel,  I  used  to  get  the  rheumatism 
in  my  knees.'* 

"  Poor  man !    The  rheumatism  !** 

**  Oh,  poh  !  you  need  not  look  so  compas- 
sionate ;  ahat  *s  a  joke.** 

*•  What,  the  rheumatism,  sir  1'* 

'*  No,  that's  no  joke  certainly  ;  but  I  mean 
that  I  was  laughing  when  I  said  I  had  it." 

This  was  indeed  a  joke  which  Popkison  f 
had  repeated  several  times  as  a  clever  thing, 
though  our  heroine  was  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand it. 

Just  then  the  pretty  mayoress  passed,  and 
Popkison  stopping  her  said,  "  Here  is  Misa 
Castlemain  knows  your  cousin  Harry  St.  Au- 
byn." 

**  No  doubt  she  does,"  replied  Mrs.  Nares* 
**  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  Henry ;  but  T 
well  remember  to  have  heard  him  talk  of  hia 
little  playfellow." 

**  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  relations,** 
said  Emma  in  some  confusion. 

"  Very  distant,"  replied  Mrs.  Nares.  "  It 
is  through  the  Ainslies  I  am  related  to  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn.'* 

Here  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  dance, 
and  the  conversation,  to  Emma's  relief,  was 
put  a  stop  to. 

Having  danced  down  with  only  half  the 
couples  standing  up  who  had  begun,  Popkison 
told  Emma  he  supposed  she  would  rest  her- 
self, and  not  join  the  second  dance  till  it  waa 
near  her  turn  to  begin. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Emma,  *•  let  us  do  aa 
we  would  be  done  by.  If  all  dancers  did  aa 
you  recommend  me  to  do,  those  who  are  at 
the  bottom  of  a  set  would  be  served  as  yoo 
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ind  I  were  just  now,  and  would  have  scarcely 
couplet  enoufl[b  to  form  a  dance.*' 

«*  Well,  and  what  is  that  to  us  ?  I  always 
take  care  of  number  one.  Pray,  madam,  are 
you  related  to  Don  Quixote,  alias  St.  Au- 
bynl" 

"No,  sir." 

**  But  you  were  playfellows  toffether,  Mrs. 
Nares  said;  and,  upon  my  soul,  I  believe 
YOU  read  out  of  the  same  primer,  for  I  never 
beard  two  people  talk  so  alike  as  you  and 
he." 

"Sir,"  replied  Emma  warmly,  "I  thank 
yon ;  for  you  have  now,  in  my  opinion,  paid 
me  the  higrhest  compliment  I  could  receive 
from  any  one." 

"  So  so,"  cried  Popkison,  "  the  Don  has 
gotten  a  Dulcinea,  I  see;"  and  would  have 
ffone  on  on  this  scent  much  longrer  had  not  the 
dance  been  a  double  one,  and  the  set  so  small, 
that  to  talk  while  they  went  up  it  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  Emma,  as  soon  as  she  had  danced 
to  the  bottom,  made  her  courtesy  to  her  part- 
ner, and  happy  to  be  released  from  him,  joined 
the  lady  to  whose  care  Mrs.  Castlemain  had 
left  her.  For  she  was  indeed  completely  tired 
of  him,  as  his  whole  conversation  consisted  of 
such  jokes  as  I  have  enumerated  above,  hints 
and  sneers  against  every  one  whom  he  men- 
tioned, and  an  account  of  the  age  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  room,  and  the  age  of  the 
latter  given  with  such  spiteful  accuracy  as 
Emma  could  only  have  supposed  possible  in 
the  worst  species  of  female  envy.  But  spite 
is  of  no  sex,  and  it  is  not  always  bom  of  rival- 
ship  ;  it  is  as  often  the  result  of  a  mean  malevo- 
lent pleasure  taken  by  the  person  who  indul- 
ges in  it,  in  traducing  and  lowering  every  one 
Uiat  happens  to  come  within  reach.  Nor  can 
1  allow  that  gossiping  is  a  fault  more  common 
ito  women  than  to  men.  Emptiness  of  mind, 
and  want  of  proper  and  wholesome  occupa- 
tion are  common  to  both  sexes,  and  consequent- 
ly their  result  a  gosHiping  spirit  and  a  traduc- 
<ing  tongue;  and  though  some  faults  like  some 
•diseases  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  wo- 
men ;  yet  backbiting  and  slander,  like  the  at- 
tacks of  a  fever,  are  common  equally  to  both 
«women  and  men. 

Before  Emma  made  Popkison  her  parti ne 
•courtesy,  she  assumed  a  very  arch  look,  which 
he  in  vain  tried  to  understand,  and  said,  *'  I 
•could  not  for  some  time  imagine  how  you  could 
liave  opportunities  of  knowing  the  ages  of  all 
those  persons  whom  you  have  named  to  me ; 
but  at  last  I  have  found  it  out  ;**  and  before 
the  inquisitive  beau  could  tease  her,  as  he 
meant  to  do,  into  an  explanation,  she  had  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  Mr.  William 
^ares. 

"I  am  going  to  quarrel  with  yon,  sir,'*  said 
«heto  the  latter,  assumine  a  very  angry  look. 
*^  I  did  not  expect  that  you  would  have  paid 
•me  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  introdnoe  to  me 
«o  improper  a  partner." 


"  Improper !  Believe  me,  madam,  1m  is  oas 
of  the  first  young  men  in  the  town.** 

"  Then  so  much  the  worse  for  K  » sir; 
for  I  am  convinced,  by  his  knowledge  of 
every  one's  age,  what  his  sttaation  in  life 
must  be,  and  that  be  it  the  clerk  of  the  pa- 
rish." 

Young  Nares  immediately  andfvataiidieg 
her  sarcasm,  and  disliking  Popkiaoo,  tdd  it 
to  his  father,  his  father  to  anotoer,  that  oihsr  j 
to  two  or  three  more ;  and  the  mortified  best 
had  at  last  the  pain  of  fiadinff,  thronsh  tks 
means  of  some  good-natured  triend,  tut  he, 
who  had  no  pleasure  so  great  aa  that  of  tam- 
ing others  into  ridicule,  was  now  the  object  of 
ridicule  himself;  and  he  taw  that  he  woaU 
be  called  the  Parish  Clerk  for  the  real  of  his 
life.  In  vain  did  he  take  his  reTeDge,  by 
calling  Emma  the  young  Parson*  He  was 
told  the  idea  was  not  new,  but  borrowed  froai 
Emma's  name  for  him ;  and  though  be  le- 
lated  his  happy  repartee  to  her  over  and  over 
again,  no  one  believed  it,  till  wearied  aadi 
angered  beyond  measure,-  he  qnitted  the  baD- 
room,  wishing  Emma  had  been  a  man,  that 
he  might  have  had  the  tatisfaction  of  caaiag 
her. 

Emma  having  refused  to  dance  again,  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain  being  tired  of  cards,  the  pro- 
posed they  should  return  home,  and  Mr.Eger- 
ton  and  Emma  cheerfully  acceded  to  her  de- 
sire. 

•'  Well,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  aa  toon 
as  they  were  seated  in  the  coach,  *'  how  has 
your  evening  pleased  you  1" 

*•  For  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "I 
fear  I  must  own  that  pain  has  preponderated 
over  pleasure ;  and  much  of  thui  was  owing 
to  you,  Mr.  Egerton.  The  picture  of  human 
nature  which  you  had  drawn  previoosly  to 

our  reaching  K ,  in  spite  or  myself  was 

ever  before  my  eyes,  and  made  to  me  a  sort 
of  glass,  distorting  like  a  concave  minor, 
through  which  I  viewed  the  actions  and  con- 
duct of  every  one  during  the  whole  evening." 

"  Say  rather  that  you  viewed  every  one,  not 
through  a  distorting  medium,  but  with  dearer 
optics  than  you  did  before." 

**And  what  have  I  gained  by  that  1  Oh, 
what  ill-nature  there  is  in  the  world !  Would 
I  could  get  bsck  my  happy  ignorance!  for 
really  I  must  say  with  the  poet, — 

*        where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'Tifl  folly  to  be  wise.'  " 

•»  A  very  pretty  thing,  my  dear  madam,  for  i 
a  poet  to  say,  but  a  very  bad  rule  to  be  acted 
upon  in  our  passage  through  life,  and  for  this 
best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  it  is  not  true. 
But  what  was  this  ill-nature!  I  suppose  you 
heard  of  several  marriages  that  were  going  to 
take  place  1" 

"Yes." 

"  And  I  dare  say,  not  one  of  them  was  al- 
lowed to  have  any  prospect  of  happl 
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**  Scaioely  one,  oertainly,'*  replied  Mrs.  Caa- 
tlemain. 

*'  Ay,  I  can  imagine  what  wai  said.  I  once 
lived  in  a  eoontry-town,  and  I  always  ob- 
served that  a  reputed  marriage  was  sure  to 
call  forth  all  the  malignity,  not  only  of  ac- 
quaintances, but  friends.  Madness,  scrofula, 
bad-iemper,  libertinism,  extrayagance,  and  all 
the  eorses  of  life,  were  immediately  imputed 
to  one  or  other  of  the  poor  creatures  that  were 
looking  forward,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  to  conjuffal  felicity ;  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  long  the  town  used  to  feast  on  this 
cheap  dainty.  Indeed,  a  projected  marriage 
in  m  place  like  K  ■■  ,  is  a  treat,  given  at  the 
expense  of  the  lovers  and  their  families,  to 
the  whole  town,  while  ^  envy,  hatred,  malice, 
and  all  uneharitableness,*  like  the  harpies  of 
old  at  the  table  of  Phineus,  cover  the  enter- 
tainment with  their  filth ;  though,  unlike  that 
of  the  harpies,  their  presence  is  not  known  to 
the  entertained  ;  but  the  good  souls,  while  in- 
dnlginff  their  ImuI  passions  to  the  utmost,  be- 
lieve that  they  are  only  actuated  by  a  sincere 
interest  in  the  well-beingof  the  poor  victims 
of  their  busy  tongues.  The  wise  son  of  Si- 
raeh,'*  added  Mr.  Egerton,  ''says,  'There  be 
three  things  that  my  heart  feareth,  and  for  the 
fourth  I  was  sore  afraid; — the  slander  of  a 
eity,— the  gathering  together  \>f  an  unruly 
mnltitudcr-^md  a  false  accusation ;  all  these 
are  worse  than  death.*  Now  all  these  things, 
my  dear  madam,  you  probably  have  encoun- 
tered this  evening;  for  you  nave  heard  the 
slander  of  a  eity,  and  many  a  false  accusa- 
tion, no  donbt4  and  what  is  a  crowded  assem- 
bly hot  the  gathering  together  of  an  unruly 
mnltitoder* 

**  An  unmly  mnltitnde,  indeed !"  cried  Em- 
ma, laughing ;  "  there  was  amongst  the  dan- 
cers, at  least,  snob  jostling  and  crowding  and 
trying  for  precedence!  and  such  a  selfish  dis- 
regara  of  other  persons'  pleasure  exhibited, 
by  many  eoaples  sitting  down  as  soon  as  they 
had  daneed  down  the  <ranee !'' 

''That  is  a  most  base  practice  indeed/' 
said  Mr.  Egerton.  "  I  declare  that  were  I  a 
marrying  nan,  I  should  be  afraid  to  marry  a 
grirl  who  made  a  practice  of  quitting  the  dance 
when  she  had  taken  her  own  pleasure,  and, 
regardless  whether  others  had  theirs  or  not, 
did  not  join  the  dances  again  till  it  was  near 
her  turn  to  begin." 

"  But  why  judge  a  girl  from  this  action  ? 
;  this  one  action  too  V 

'  "  Because  the  general  temper  and  disposi- 
tion are  oflen  shown  in  one  action,  however 
'  trifling ;  and  it  is  evident  that  she  who  is  thus 
;  selfish  in  her  amusements  is  selfish  in  little 
I  things;  a  terrible  trait  in  a  wife!  The  hap- 
]  piness  of  the  married  life  depends  on  a  power 
;  of  making  small  sacrifices  with  readiness  and 
cheerfulness.  Few  persons  are  ever  called 
:upon  to  make  great  sacrifices,  or  to  confer 
;  great  lavoaft;  but  afieotion  is  kept  alive,  and 


happiness  secured,  by  keeping  up  a  constant 
warfare  against  litiJe  selfishnesses;  and  the 
woman  who  is  benevolent,  and  habitually  fond 
of  obliging,  will,  regardless  of  herself,  be  be- 
nevolent and  obliging  even  in  a  ball-room. 

"  But  tell  me,  Emma,  how  have  you  been 
entertained  V 

"  Oh !  much,  very  much,  on  the  whole.  I 
was  pleased  with  my  first  partner,  and  1  had 
agreeable  conversation  with  two  or  three  per- 
sons, and  wholly  unstained  with  scandal  or 
calumny.  My  second  partner,  however,  was 
a  sad  counterbalance  to  these  advantages." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton;  "but  I  was 
sorry  to  find  that  you  took  such  ample  revenge 
on  him  for  his  delinquency." 

"  How !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Castlemain ; 
"  pray  what  was  the  delinquency,  and  what 
the  revenge  1" 

"  Why,  madam,  it  seems  that  as  he  amused 
her  with  a  minute  detail  of  the  ages  of  every 
person  in  the  room,  Emma  had  the  malice  to 
tell  Mr.  William  Nares  that  she  concluded  he 
was  the  parish  clerk ;  and  the  Parish  Clerk 
the  poor  man  was  not  only  called  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  but  will  be  all  the  rest  of 
his  life,  for  a  nick-name  sticks  to  every  one 
like  a  bur." 

"  Well,  but,  dear  sir,  where  was  the  harm 
of  this  1  Why  was  I  wrong  in  throwing  a 
poor  little  harmless  bur  at  a  man  who  himself 
throws  darts  and  dirt  at  every  one  within  his 
reach  1" 

"  Such  a  man,  I  own,  my  dear  Emma,  de- 
serves punishment,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that 
you  were  the  inflicter  of  it.  Your  youth  and 
your  sex  make  you  an  improper  person  to  go 
about  reforming  the  world ;  ana  silent  con- 
tempt would  have  been  in  my  opinion  the  only 
weapon  for  you  to  use  against  him ;  for  you 
must  see  that  what  you  said  was  only  too 
much  in  his  own  way." 

"  I  feel  that  it  was  so,"  replied  Emma  in- 
genuously ;  "  but  1  assure  you  the  error  car- 
ried the  punishment  along  with  it;  for  I  over- 
heard a  very  pleasing  young  man  say,  on  be- 
ing asked  to  dance  with  me  by  Mr.  Nares, 
'  No,  no ;  she  is  a  wit,  I  find,  and  I  am  not 
fond  of  encountering  that  sort  of  persoi|»'  But 
fore- warned  fore-armed,  and  I  hope  to  profit, 
dear  sir,  by  your  lessons  and  my  own  experi- 
ence." 

And  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton,  who 
forgot  her  fault  in  the  in^nuous  readiness  with 
which  she  confessed  it,  forbore  any  further 
comments  except  those  of  commendation. 

As  it  was  now  generally  known  that  the 
fiimily  at  Roselands  wished  to  visit  and  be 
visited,  invitation  succeeded  to  invitation,  and 
in  paying  and  receiving  visits  several  cheer- 
ful if  not  happy  weeks  passed  away ;  for  the 
society  of  K—  might  be  called  on  the  whole 
good  society,  though  tainted  with  the  usual 
vices  of  a  country  placey— or,  I  should  rather 
say,  of  human  nature,  called  more  frequently 
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into  action  by  the  operation  of  circumttances, 
the  result  of  closer  collision,  and  the  peater 
jarring  of  interests  and  self-love,  from  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  field  of  action.  But  at  lengrth 
that  morbid  restlessness  which  ever  attends 
disappointed  affection  again  took  possession 
of  Emma ;  again  her  colour  faded,  her  spirits 
flagged,  and  she  ventured  to  hint  that  she  was 
tired  of  Roselands. 

**Then  suppose  we  go  to  London,"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  whose  anxious  and  obsenr- 
ant  tenderness  immediately  took  alarm.  **  We 
have,**  added  she  sighing,  **  business  of  some 
impoitance  to  transact  there,  and  it  is  now  the 
prime  of  the  London  season.'* 

'*'rhe  proposal  delighu  me,*'  replied  Mr. 
Egerton. 

"Then  when  shall  we  set  off!"  returned 
Emma. 

**  In  a  few  days,"  was  the  reply,  and  Emma 
again  vainly  hoped  to  escape  from  her  own 
heart  Three  or  four  days  before  that  fixed 
upon  for  their  departure,  they  went  to  another 
public  ball  at  K .  As  Emma  had  com- 
plained of  indisposition  lately,  she  had  pro- 
mised her  grandmother  to  decline  dancing; 
therefore  the  family  appeared  at  the  ball  mere- 
ly to  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  leave  of 
those  friends  ana  acquaintance  to  whose  civil- 
ity they  had  been  principally  indebted  during 
their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood. 

During  the  couree  of  the  evening  Emma 
had  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  Sir  Charles  Maynard,  the  gentleman 
who  had  refused  to  dance  with  her  because  he 
fancied  that  she  pretended  to  be  a  wit;  and 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  by  the 
reserve  of  her  conversation,  and  the  modesty 
with  which  she  gave  her  opinions,  she  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  her  endeavours  to  remove 
his  prejudice,  that  he  never  left  her  to  join  the 
dance,  but  was  her  constant  and  assiduous  at- 
tendant. 

But  her  amusement  was  not  derived  entire- 
ly from  Sir  Charles  Maynard.  A  young  man 
made  his  appearance  at  the  ball  that  evening, 
whose  dress,  manners,  and  countenance  amus- 
ed her  excessively,  though  she  had  no  conver- 
sation with  him.  His  name  was  Varley ;  and 
the  place  of  his  residence,  London;  but  he 
was  come  down  to  K on  a  visit  to  a  rela- 
tion. His  mother,  who  was  a  widow,  kept  a 
lodgrint^-housp  in  Westminster,  and  a  relation 
of  here  had  had  interest  enough  to  procure  the 
son,  who  was  about  one-and-twenty,  a  small 
place  in  the  War-oflice,  with  the  promise  of 
future  promotion.  Meanwhile  Varley,  who 
was  industrious  and  frugal,  contrived  in  differ- 
ent ways  to  increase  his  little  income;  and  to 
do  him  justice,  he  had  a  ijreat  variety  of  tal- 
ent— for  he  could  paint  watch-papere  and  trans- 
parencies, copy  music  to  admiration,  play  on 
the  tenor  and  flute  very  well  for  an  amateur; 
he  could  dance  admirably,  and  spout  speeches, 
and  enact  scenes  from  plays  with  great  excel- 1 


lenee;  and  so  infected  was  he  with  a  love  for 
the  theatre,  that  his  conversation  waa  amaa- 
ingly  varied  with  qootationa  firons  Shakqieare 
and  other  dramatic  writera.  But  I  moat  dow  | 
speak  of  his  higher  pietenaioiia  and  attain-! 
ments ;  he  had  a  great  eommaiid  of  laagnage, ! 
and  wrote  proee  and  verae  with  equal  fteiUtj,! 
and  I  might  add  of  equal  merit;  lor  thoaghhei 
had  some  talents,  as  he  had  no  atrengtfi  of! 
undentanding,  they  were  like  a  thiek  embroi- 
dery on  a  flimsy  ganse,  and  were  of  mora  de-| 
triment  than  service ;  whUe,  like  many  peopfe,  • 
he  mistook  a  taate  fbr  literature  lor  a  power  of 
excelling  in  it.  ! 

But  Variey  waa  of  a  very  different  opinioB,i 
and  while  he  kept  hia  maae  in  breath  by  eoa*. 
atant  exereiae  in  diomal  and  monthly  pobliea-! 
tions,  he  looked  forward  to  the  time  wlien  hs| 
should  distance  past  and  preaent  eompeCiton 
in  the  race  for  fame,  and  abine  a  planet  in  tbs 
sphere  of  literature  and  the  beau  monde.  For 
it  was  Varley  *8  ambition  to  blend  the  poet  and 
the  man  of  mshion,  and  to  be  at  onoe  a  beaa 
and  a  bel  esprit.  Nature  had  indeed  made  him 
a  very  pretty  man ;  he  waa  tall,  alenderiy  bat 
mcefully  formed,  had  a  regular  aet  of  email 
matures,  a  pink  and  white  complezion«  light 
hair  and  light  eye-brows;  but  the  jodieioas 
application  of  some  daric  sobatance  improved 
the  latter,  and  sometimes  hia  natural  oloem 
looked  as  if  it  was  heightened  by  art.  It  must 
be  owned,  therefore,  that  Varley,  with  these 
pretensions  to  be  reckoned  very  pretty,  rai^t 
without  any  great  stretch  of  vanity  fancy  him- 
self very  handsome;  and  as  his  dress  made 
him  a  beau,  and  reading  and  natural  capacity  I 
in  his  opinion,  had  made  him  a  bel  esprit,  it  isi 
certain  that  as  a  beau  and  bel  esprit,  lie  had  a  | 
right  to  present  himself  to  the  town  of  K  ■, ! 
and  to  hope  to  astonish  the  natives,  to  use  his  I 
own  phrase,  when  in  the  spring  of  1802  he  I 

made  his  appearance  at  a  K ball,  dressed  | 

in  all  the  extremity  of  the  mode.  Fashion,  | 
indeed  was  his  idol,  and  he  meant  to  be  whati 
he  considered  as  fashionable  in  his  attach- { 
ments.  He  wished  excessively  to  be  in  love,  • 
but  as  yet  had  found  no  object  worthy  of  bis 
heart  and  his  muse;  for  as  yet  he  was  not  in- 
troduced into  that  high  life  for  which  he  pant- 
ed.   Therefore  lady  — ,  the  countess, 

,  and  the  honourable  Miss ,  could  only  i 

be  gazed  at  by  him  through  a  glass  from  the! 
pit  at  the  Opera ;  and  as  yet,  at  least,  these  ad- 
mired ladies  had  not  apparently  noticed  his| 
personal  beauty,  or  the  graceful  lounge  which  j 
distinguished  him  in  fop*s  alley.  In  the  mean-  i 
while,  he  wished  to  become  the  lover  of  some! 
beauty  rather  advanced  in  life,  provided  such  i 
beauty  was  of  rank  or  fashion,  and  he  was  on ; 
the  look-out  for  such  an  object  when  he  came  > 
to  the  ball.  I 

Variey  had  so  much  of  the  true  cockney, 
feeling  about  him,  that  he  fancied  it  was  im- 
possible there  could  be  anything  ao  knowing 
or  BO  tasty  as  himself  in  the  room ;  and  he 
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walked  up  and  down,  ooneludingr  there  was  no 
one  present  fit  for  a  Town-man  to  dance  with, 
when  he  was  requested  by  a  gentleman  whom 
he  could  not  refuse,  to  dance  one  dance  with  a 
young  lady  who  had  sat  still  all  the  evening. 
Aceordin^ly,  with  an  air  and  a  grace,  he  com- 
plied, saying, 

"Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back.'* 

When  he  had  begun  the  dance,  not  being 
yet  satisfied  with  the  notice  he  excited,  betook 
a  pair  of  castanets  out  of  his  pocket,  and  by 
the  novelty  of  the  exhibition  and  the  admirable 
though  affected  manner  in  which  he  danced 
with  them,  called  the  attention  of  the  whole 
room  to  him  and  his  terrified  partner.  When 
he  had  done,  he  looked  round  with  an  air  of 
great  self-satisfaction;  and  the  young  lady  de- 
clining to  dance  any  more,  though  Varley  said, 

"  Oh,  do  not  tear  thyself  away  from  me/' 
he  volunteered  a  few  steps  with  the  castanets 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  while  Popkison  went 
about  proposing  to  go  round  with  a  hat  for 
him,  adding,  **  He  is  very  poor,  and  I  dare  say 
the  cash  would  be  welcome.**  And  to  the  la- 
dies he  observed,  '*  Are  you  not  fascinated  by 
that  rattlesnake  1"  and  on  these  two  new  jokes 
Popkison  valued  himself  highly. 

By  this  time  Varley  found  that  he  was  be- 
come an  object  of  attention  to  every  one,  and 
that  delighted  him ;  he  also  saw  the  eyes  of 
our  heroine,  and  those  of  the  friend  on  whose 
arm  she  leaned,  observing  him  with  great  at- 
tention; and  concluding  admiration  was  the 
cause,  he  began  to  look  delightfully  with  all  his 
might. 

**  Ha !  Varley,  are  you  there  V*  said  a  gen- 
tleman who  then  entered  the  room. 

"  Ay,  my  good  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever," 

he  replied,  bowing  very  low  and  affectedly. 
Then  extending  his  hand  to  a  young  man,  who 
now  approached,  he  exclaimed,  seeing  that 
Emma  and  her  friend  were  listening, 

"  I  prithee,  shepherd,  if  that  love  or  gold 
Can  in  this  crowded  place  find  entertainment, 
Bring  me  where  I  may  rest  myself,  and  drink. 
I  am  a  youth  with  dancing  much  opprest, 
And  finnt  for  succour." 

'*What!  I  suppose,  in  plain  English,  you 
want  a  seat,  and  some  porter  T*  cned  his  friend 
bluntly ;  *'  the  one  ]rou  may  fetch  from  the  bar, 
and  the  other  is  behind  you." 

"  I  thank  your  courtesy," 

aaid  Varley,  with  a  sneer,  and  seated  himself 
beside  him,  on  the  seat  to  which  he  pointed. 

**l»  all  ri^t  in  that  poor  voung  man*s 
brain  1**  said  Emma  to  Sir  Charles. 

**  Yes,  if  a  brain  can  be  said  to  be  quite 
right  that  is  nearly  turned  by  vanity.'* 

Varier,  still  seeing  Emma*s  fine  eyes  fol- 
lowing him,  asked,  **  Who  is  that  pretty  girl 
'  That  ftUs  to  such  perusal  of  my  face 
As  she  would  draw  met'" 


**That  pretty  girl,  as  you  call  her,  is  a  great 
heiress." 

»*  The  devil  she  is !"  cried  Varley,  immedi- 
ately adjusting  his  neckcloth,  and  stretching 
out  one  leg  in  what  he  imagined  a  becoming 
posture ;  **  but  is  her  fortune  in  her  own  power 
yetr* 

**  No ;  for  her  grandmother,  the  honourable 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  is  not  dead,  nor  like  to  die, 
but  as  strong  and  as  good-looking  as  ever.** 

*^  What !  has  she  a  grandmother,  good-look« 
ing,  rich,  a  widow,  and  an  honourable  into  the 
bargain  V* 

"Yes.** 

**  And  is  she  here  1** 

"Yes." 

•*  Show  her  to  me.'* 

"She  is  not  in  the  room  at  present;  but 
surely  a  young  heiress  is  a  better  thing  than 
an  old  one.** 

"  That  is  as  people  think,**  replied  Varley, 
conceitedly  ;  "  you  country-folks  have  vulgar 
every -day  notions;  the  girl,  that  young  thing, 
is  not  despicable  certainly,  but  let  me  see  her 
grandmother."        ^ 

"  Well  then,  so  you  shall,  for  here  she 
comes  !**  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  entered  the 
room,  her  cheek  flushed  with  a  very  brilliant 
bloom,  and  looking,  being  attired  in  French 
grey  satin,  even  younger  than  she  did  at  the 
preceding  ball. 

Varley  really  was,  to  do  him  justice,  as 
much  struck  with  her  beauty  as  he  pretended 
to  be ;  while  turning  away  from  Emma,  and 
gazing  on  her  grandmother,  he  theatrically  ex* 
claimed, 

'*  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less ; 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by." 

"  My  dear  grandmother,'*  said  Emma,  run^ 
ning  up  to  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "  here  is  the  most 
amusing  person !  I  think  him  a  little  mad 

"  Mad  !  child  !*'  she  replied,  "  I  see  nothing 
amusing  in  madness,  that  climax  of  human 
misery.  But  where  is  hel"  And  Emma 
pointed  Varley  out  to  her,  who  now  rose  ^ 
order  to  walk  and  show  his  fine  person  off,  in 
hopes  of  charming  as  much  as  he  was  charm* 
ed— 

**  Oh !  she  doth  hang  upon  the  ear  of  night. 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiopia  ear," 

he  exclaimed,  as,  taking  hold  of  his  compan-' 
ion's  arm,  he  lounged  tip  and  down  the  room 
after  Emma  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  looking  at 
the  latter  languishingly  through  his  half-closed 
eyes ;  while  she,  wholly  unconscious  of  her 
own  power,  imagined  those  dying  looks  and 
those  sighs  were  all  aimed  at  Emma.  Emma 
herself  was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  though 
not  remarkably  vain,  she  also  took  to  herself 
the  "beautiful!  charming  creatore !"  which 
Varley  occasionally  uttered  when  behind  them* 
And  as  the  ladies  when  they  turned  round  saw 
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Varley  using  extravagant  gesticulation,  Mre. 
Ca8tlemain*8  opinion  of  his  madness  beeame 
a  much  more  positive  one  than  Emma's  bad 
been.  Theretore,  though  she  attributed  his 
behaviour  to  admiration  of  Emma,  she  began 
to  be  seriously  afraid  of  him.  In  early  ufe, 
and  when  a  young  and  beautiful  heiress,  Mrs. 
Castiemain  had  ^en  excessively  alarmed  by 
a  madman,  who  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
was  also  in  some  danger  from  him.  She  there- 
fore, natural  1 J  enough,  feared  for  Emma,  the 
risk  she  had  incurred  herself;  and  when  Em- 
ma said,  **  But  if  he  were  really  insane,  he 
would  not  be  here,**  she  with  great  propriety 
replied,  **The  gentleman  who  persecuted  me 
was  at  large,  and  went  to  balls,  like  other 
people;  therefore,  I  really  wish  to  go  home 
directly ;  for  you  see  the  poor  man  never  once 
takes  his  eyes  off  you,  and  his  dress,  his  looks, 
and  his  mannere  are  all  proofs  of  a  deranged 
mind."  She  then  requested  Mr.  Egerton  to 
call  up  the  carriage  directly.  Mr.  Egerton  did 
so ;  and  Emma  beean  talking  to  Sir  Charles 
Maynard,  who  said,  that  in  order  to  mortify 
her  pride  of  youthful  beauty,  he  must  inform 
her  he  had  discovered  the  object  of  Yarley's 
passion  was  not  herself,  but  her  grandmother, 
and  that  Mr.  Egerton  could  tell  her  the  same. 

AVhile  Emma  was  enjoying  this  information, 
and  laughing  with  Sir  Charles,  the  carriage 
was  announced ;  and  Mrs.  Castiemain  desired 
Mr.  Egerton  to  take  Emma  between  him  and 
Sir  Charles;  **for  indeed,'*  said  she  in  a  low 
voice,  **  I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  that  young 
man." 

"  That  is  very  ungrateful  in  you,  and  very 
hard  upon  him,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  smiling; 
"  but  pray,  if  we  do  as  you  bid  us,  who  is  to 
take  care  of  you  1** 

"  Me !  I  want  no  guard." 

**  There,  madam,  you  are  deceived.  It  is 
you  who  are  the  prize  aimed  at;  you  are  the 
Hesperian  fruit  that  requires  a  drairoQ  to 
guard  it." 

**I  cannot  underatand  you,  Mr.  Egerton; 
and  as  the  horses  are  wailing,"  replied  Mrs. 
Castiemain  angrily,  "  I  must  beg  you  will 
take  Emma,  as  1  desired,  and  let  us  be  gone." 

Mr.  Egerton  and  Sir  Charles  immediately 
bowed  and  obeyed,  while  Mre.  Castiemain, 
thinking  herself  quite  secure  on  the  shady  side 
of  fifty,  feared  not  the  fete  of  Proserpine  for 
herself.  When  Variey  saw  her  going,  he  ex- 
claimed to  his  companion-^ 

"  I  now  do  penance  for  contemning  love, 
Whose  hiffh  imperious  thouffhta  have  punished  me. 
Oh !  gentle  Tomkins,  love 's  a  mighty  lord, 
And  hath  so  humbled  roe,  as  I  confess 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction, 
Nor  to  bis  service  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love." 

*' A  Tery  Incky  thing,"  observed  the  pnive- 


prond  PopkisoDv  **for  a  man  ct  no  Ibrtanr." 
While  Varley,  exclaiming, 

"  I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die," 

ran  out  of  the  room  to  catch  another  look  al 
bis  idol.  Varley  overlook  Mm.  Caatlearaia 
just  as  she  was  left  alone  at  the  door«  the  gen- 
tlemen being  gone  to  aee  Emma  into 
coach.  This  was  an  opportanitj  not  to  be 
loat.  With  a  smile  which  he  meant  to  be 
irresistible,  Varley  aaid,  **  Allow  me  the  honoor 
of  condoctiDg— **  when  Mrs.  Gaatlemani,  with 
a  half  scream,  bounded  forwaid,  and  did  aol 
stop  till  she  found  her  hand  in  Mr.  E^efton*s. 

When  they  drove  off,  and  before  Bfra.  Cas- 
tiemain was  safficieBtly  compoeed  to  apeak, 
Emma  exclaimed,  **  Well,  grandmother,  whe^ 
ever  I  mean  to  make  coaqoeatav  I  will  not  go 
into  public  with  you ;  my  Tonth  has  no  chaaee 
asainst  your  beauty,  I  find;  and  the  wretched 
Varley  has  received  a  mortal  woond." 

*'I  desire,  Miae  Castiemain,  joa  will  not 
presume  to  laagh  at  me,"  ahe  angrily  anawe^ 
ed.  ^*  Besides,  it  is  very  inhaman  to  laugh  at 
the  vagaries  of  a  madman.  Would  you  be- 
lieve it,  he  spoke  to  me !  and  I  was  ao  tani- 
fied!" 

^Believe  me,  madam,**  aaid  Mr. Egerton, 
''  he  is  no  madman ;  though  I  fear  he  may  be 
one  when  be  finds  you  cruel,  for  he  ia  drsad- 
fiilly  in  love." 

''If  this  be  true,  air,*'  replied  Mrs. Castie- 
main in  her  most  angry  manner,  **  I  wonder 
you  can  presume  to  assert  that  he  ia  not  road; 
for  what  boy  in  his  senses  would  think  of  fell- 
ing in  love  with  an  old  woman  like  me  V* 

Neither  Mr.  Egerton  nor  Emma  could  help 
laughing  at  the  modestj^  of  this  speech. 
*'  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  the  former,  ^  but 
there  is  something  irresistibly  comic  to  me  in 
your  manner  of  proving  Varley'a  insanity, 
who,  I  dare  say,  would  be  ready  to  ftynla^m^ 

'  O !  madam,  who  'd  ever  be  wise 
If  madness  be  loving  of  thee  f  * 

There  is  so  much  modest  simplicity,  and  *  bon- 
hommie'  as  the  French  say,  m  that  answer !" 

«*  I  sm  fflad  it  amusee  you,  sir.  But  I  must 
say  the  wnole  thing  is  to  me  very  disagree- 
able. Poor  crazy  hoy !  1  am  sure  my  heart 
bleeds  for  him." 

''That  is  only  retributive  justice  then," 
resumed  Mr. Egerton;  "but  I  assure  you  I 
met  him  this  morning  in  a  bookseller's  shop, 
and  had  some  converaation  with  him  on  books ; 
and  he,  being  a  collector  of  old  editions  like 
myself,  I  was  much  pleased  with  the  meeting. 
He  told  me  he  poesessed  one  very  acarce 
book,  but  had  it  not  with  him  here,  else  be 
would  have  shown  it  to  me." 

"  What  an  escape !"  cried  Mn.  Castiemain, 
**  for  then  be  would  have  come  to  Roeelands 
to  bring  the  book !  However,  we  are  going 
away  in  a  few  days,  so  it  is  not  worth  fretting 
myself  about   such   nonaenae!"    llien,  as 
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soon  as  thsy  alighted,  Mrs.  Caitlemain  retired 
to  her  own  room,  in  no  little  perturbation,  and 
some  indign^ation  of  mind;  while  Emma« 
though  neither  perturbed  nor  indignant,  retired 
to  b^  any  thing  but  calm  and  happy ;  for  the 
pretty  mayoress  had  told  her  that  she  had  Just 
heard  from  London,  that  Sl  Aubyn  was  seen 
there  yery  gay  and  gallant,  and  escorting  the 
beautiful  Mre.  Felton  everywhere ;  while  re- 
port represented  them  as  shortly  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

It  had  been  with  great  difficulty  that  Emma 
had  summoned  resolution  to  say,  **  and  where 
is  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  now  1  in  London  V^ 

**  No,  he  is,  I  belicTe,  returned  into  Cura- 
I  herland  ;^  and  Emma  felt  relieyed  to  hear  she 
was  not  likely  to  meet  St.  Aubyn  and  his  mis* 
!  tress  in  town* 

I  The  next  morning,  when  Emma  and  Mr. 
Egerton  set  oat  for  their  usual  walk,  they  met 
Varley  yery  near  Roselands,  who  had  really 
walked  that  way  in  hopes  of  seeing  Mre. 
Castlemain,  with  whose  pereon  as  well  as 
rank  and  fortune  he  had  pereuaded  himself 
;  that  he  was  yiolently  in  love,  and  he  had  lain 
I  awake  all  night  thinking  oyer  his  chances  of 
soocess.  In  the  firet  place  he  had  conyinced 
hiraaelf  that  both  Mrs.  Csstlemain  and  her 
daughter  had  married  at  fifteen,  and  that 
Emma  was  only  seventeen;  therefore,  that 
Mrs.  Castlemain  was  not  fi(\y.  In  the  second 
place,  he  knew  that  many  women  older,  and 
probably  as  wise  as  she,  had  married  young 
men  for  love ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
his  personal  graces  and  acquirements  were 
soch  as  to  excuse  such  a  tender  weakness  in 
any  woman.  In  the  third  place,  he  had  a 
great  idea  of  the  power  of  perseyerance ;  and 
could  he  once  get  introduced  into  the  family, 
he  was  sure  that  his  powere  of  pleasing  would 
establish  him  there.  In  the  fourth  place,  Mre. 
Castlemain  had  had  two  hnsbands  already; 
and  so  far  from  that  cireumstance  appearing 
to  him  likely  to  militate  against  the  success 
:  of  any  third  suitor,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
I  fayourable  omen  of  the  success  of  his  suit. 
^  But  he  well  knew  that  he  must  appear  to  suf- 
I  fer  lon|(,  and  in  secret,  and  that  his  best  way 
'  to  obtain  hope  was  to  pereonate  dexpair.  And 
happier  than  ever  he  was  in  his  life,  for  he  had 
j  found  a  lady  of  rank  to  be  in  love  with,  and 
to  boatt  also  of  being  in  love  with,  feeling 
that  it  would  tell  well  to  be  in  love  with  the 
honourable  Mre.  Castlemain,  Varley  set  oflf  for 
Roselands  to  look  as  unhapptf  as  possible. 

When  Mr.  Egerton  sawhiro,he  bowed,  and 
that  gentleman  courteously  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him,  presenting  him  at  the 
same  time  to  Emma,  who  was  much  diverted 
with  his  dress.  He  wore  a  white  hat  lined 
with  green,  and  a  pair  of  striped  pantaloons 
of  pink  linen,  which  gave  a  most  offensive  air 
of  effeminacy  to  his  appearance.  But  his 
eonversatiofi  was,  though  affected,  not  unman- 
ly, md  sufficient  to  convince  Emma  that  his 


love  for  her  grandmother  was  no  proof  of  mad- 
ness, but  a  great  one  of  worldly  wiadom  and 
presumptuous  ambition ;  and  she  had  no  mean 
idea  of  his  courage^  to  call  it  by  the  mildest 
term,  when  she  heard  him  say,  looking  at 
Roselands, 

"  '  How  reverend  is  the  fiice  of  that  tall  pile !' 

The  views  from  the  hotue  must  be  very  jine,  I 
should  think.*'  But  as  neither  Emma  nor  Mr. 
Egerton  took  tlie  hint,  and  asked  him  to  re- 
turn with  them,  he  was  forced  to  wish  them 
good  morning,  and  trust  to  chance  for  giving 
him  a  sight  of  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry. 

**  It  will  be  better,  I  think,*'  said  Emma, 
*'  not  to  tell  my  grandmother  we  met  Variey 
so  near  the  house ;"  and  Mr.  Egerton  coin- 
cided with  her  in  opinion.  But  the  well-meant 
caution  was  vain. 

As  soon  as  Varley  lost  sight  of  them,  ha 

{proceeded  to  Roselands;  and  discovering  a 
ane  that  led  by  the  park-palings,  he  entered 
it,  and  found  at  the  end  of  it  a  high  gate  that 
command<hd  a  wood,  in  which  were  aeveral 
walks ;  then  climbing  this  gate,  he  got  up  a 
convenient  hedge,  and,  putting  hia  head  be- 
tween the  branches  of  a  tree,  awaited  there 
the  chance  of  seeing  Mre.  Castlemain. 

That  lady,  being  full  of  other  thouffhts,  had 
forgotten  Varley,  and  was,  ss  usual,  taking 
her  morning  walk  in  this  her  favourite  wood ; 
and  Variey  had  not  acted  Hamadryad  long, 
when  she  came  in  sight,  and  passed  very 
near  him.  The  second  time  she  passed  still 
nearer,  and  Varley  ventured  to  siflrh.^Mre. 
Castlemain  started,  looked  round,  but  saw 
nothing,  and  passed  on.  When  she  was  ap- 
proaching again,  Varley,  by  moving,  moved 
the  branches  through  which  he  looked,  and 
the  motion  attracted  Mre.  Castlemain's  no- 
tice, on  which  she  looked  steadily  forward, 
and  saw  a /oee  in  the  tree; — and  whose 
could  that  face  bel  Instantly,  the  idea  of 
Variey  recuned  to  her;  and  tuminf^  round, 
regardless  of  her  age  and  her  dij^nity,  she 
ran  towards  the  house  with  all  possible  speed ; 
— while  Varley  exclaimed  in  transport, 

**  Just  so  the  fleet  Camilla  scoured  the  plain, 
Flew  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skimm'd  along 
the  main  !*' 

The  Camilla  in  question,  however,  not  be- 
ins  quite  so  young  as  formerly,  did  not  find 
flying  agree  with  her;  and  when  she  reached 
home,  she  began  to  doubt  her  own  wisdom  in 
having  run  so  rapidly  from  what  at  last  might 
be  an  imaginary  danger.  For  was  it  certain 
that  she  had  seen  a  man's  face,— and  if  she 
had,  was  it  certainly  Variey's!  However, 
she  thought  it  better  to  ascertain  the  fact,  by 
seixiing  the  gardener  to  search  the  lane ;  who 
«oon  retumM,  saying  he  had  seen  nothing; 
for  Varley,  beinff  conscious  that  Mre.  Castle- 
main had  acted  Camilla  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  seeing  a  man's  face  in  the  hedge, 
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without  at  the  same  time  suspecting  that  mnn 
was  his  charming  self,  wisely  conjectured  th^n 
she  would,  in  her  alarm,  be  likely  iosend  some 
one  to  search  for  the  intruder,  and  ask  what  he 
wanted ;  therefore  he  thought  it  wise  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat. 

**I  shall  certainly  not  tell  Mr.  Efferton 
and  Emma  of  my  alarm,*'  said  Mrs.  Castle- 
main  to  herself,  ^*  for  they  would  only  laugh.^' 
While  Varley,  on  his  return  to  K  ,  took 
care  to  look  yery  pensiye  and  loyelorn,  and  to 
let  eyery  one  know  that  he  had  been  wan- 
dering near  Roselands  all  the  morning,  and 
had  seen  Mrs.  Castlemain ;  adding,  with  a 
sigh,  **  What  a  fine  creature  she  is !  O  Hea^ 
yens !" 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  a  grre«t 
struggle  with  herself,  whether  she  should 
take  her  usual  walk  or  not;  but  ashamed  af 
her  own  want  of  courage,  she  determined  to 
conquer  her  fears,  and  walk  through  ttie 
wood,  and  cross  a  field  to  yisit  a  poor  neigh- 
bour. Varley,  meanwhile,  had  stationed  him- 
self in  his  old  place,  having  resolyed,  if  Mrs. 
Castlemain  saw  him  and  was  alarmed,  to  dis- 
cover himself,  and  beg  her  pardon  for  hay^ 
ing  alarmed  her;  by  wnich  means,  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  and 
also  rendenng  her  a  service;  for  he  had 
seen  a  furious  bull  in  the  field,  and  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  had  not  better  at  once 
watch  for  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  accost  her, 
in  order  to  warn  her  against  this  identic ei1 
bull. 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  meanwhile,  timidly  but 
rapidly  approached  the  spot  where  Varley 
stood,  and  again  she  saw  a  face ;  on  which,  as 
before,  she  turned  about  and  fled.  But  Varley, 
according  to  his  previous  resolve,  immediately 
jumped  from  the  hedge  and  pursued  the  fleei 
Camilla,  in  order  to  assure  her  it  was  oniy  he  f 
little  suspecting  that  that  only  he  was  the  only 
person  of  whom  the  flying  lady  was  afraid. 
The  faster  she  ran  the  faster  Varley  pursued ; 
till  at  length,  unable  to  run  any  further,  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  nearly  fainting,  leaned  against  n 
tree,  and  Varley  stood  before  her  hat  in  hand, 
beg^ring  leave  to  assure  her  that  it  was  he,  and 
no  evil-disposed  person,  whom  she  had  beheld, 
and  that  he  had  followed  her  to  assure  her  of 
her  safety,  and  to  warn  her  against  a  mad  bull 
that  was  in  the  field. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  only  bowed  and  trembled, 
for  she  was  conscious  of  being  afraid  of  a  m»d 
something,  but  not  of  a  mad  oull;  then,  with 
falterinsr  steps,  she  proceeded  towards  the 
house,  Varley  still  following. 

"  Might  I  presume,  madam,**  said  he,  "  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  present  a 
little  petition  V*  taking  a  paper  from  his  poqkeU 
from  which  also  at  the  same  time  dropp^  a 
German  flute 

**  Bless  me  !*'  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain,  start- 
ing, for  she  thought  it  a  pistol.    But  Varley, 


taking^  it  up,  said,  **  It  u  only  a  flate,  which 
sometimes 

'  Diseonrses  most  eloquent  mosie.' 
But  this  paper,  madam,**  be  added,  bowing 
and  presenting  it.  And  Mrs.  Castiemain, 
haying  heard  he  was  poor  and  a  poet,  ooncluded 
it  was  a  proposal  to  print  his  poems  by  sub- 
scription ;  and  hoping  to  get  nd  of  him,  she 
eagerly  said,  ^ving  him  a  half-gainea  which 
she  had  loose  in  her  pocket, 

**  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  read  this  pa- 
per,—but  take  this.** 

The  astonished  and  mortified  Yariej,  who 
was  merely  presenting  her  with  a  copy  of  yenesi 
which  he  had  written  on  her  and  Emma,  com- i 
paring  them  to  a  full-blown  rose  and  a  rosebud,' 
surveyed  the  money  with  a  look  which  Mis.; 
Castlemain  mistook  for  one  of  fierce  indigna- 
tion ;  and  fearing  she  had  offended  him  by  the 
smallness  of  her  donation,  she  immediately 
took  out  her  purse,  and  putting  it  in  his  hand, 
was  ready  to  exclaim  like  the  old  lady  in  the 

play* 

**  Take  all  I  have,  but  spare  my  life.*' 

But  she  only  said,  *^Take  wbaleyer  you 
please, — you  are  quite  welcome.'*  Then,  see- 
ing the  gardener  approaching,  she  walked  la- 
fiidly  forward  ;  and  before  Varley,  who  was 
ost  in  amazement  at  the  offered  parse  which 
she  left  in  his  hand,  could  recover  himself, 
she  had  entered  a  conservatory  communicatiDg 
with  the  house,  and  having  locked  the  door, 
sat  down  to  recover  herself. 

**l  have  it!  I  have  it!**  at  last  exclaimed 
Varley.  "  She  thought  I  was  asking  her  to 
subscribe  for  the  relief  of  some  distressed  ob- 
ject ;  and  haying  a  hand 

"  Open  as  day  to  melting  charity," 

she  gaye  me  her  purse  to  dispose  of.  But 
what  could  frighten  her  so  ?  W  hat  caused  her 
emotion  1  Certainly  mj  approach  fluttered 
her,  and  flutter  they  say  is  a  sign  of  love ; 

"Deep  confunon,  roey  terror, 
Quite  expressive  paint  her  cheek  !'* 

Oh  !  Varley,  Varley !  what  a  lucky  dog  art 
thou  !**  Then  resolving  to  call  the  next  day 
to  return  the  purse  and  explain  the  mistake,  he 
went  home  in  the  most  happy  of  reveries. 

Poor  Mrs.  Castlemain,  meanwhile,  had  no 
such  enviable  sensations  ;  and  her  companions 
discovered    that     something    disturbed    her,) 
though  what  it  was  they  were  unable  to  con- 
jecture.   At  about  ten  in  the  evening  they 
heard  the  sound  of  a  flute  at  a  distance,  which 
seemed  to  he  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and ! 
as  it  did  so  they  saw  Airs.  Castlemain  become ' 
much  agitated. 

How  finely  the  person,  whoeyer  he  is, 
s  !**  cried  Emma ;  **  let  us  open  the  win- 
ow.*' 

"  Open  the  window  !**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain.   **  Not  for  the  worid !    And  I  will 
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haTe  every  door  and  window  closed  and  bar^ 
red  directly." 

^*  Dear  grandmother !  What  danger  can  you 
apprehend  1" 

**No  matter  what;  I  will  be  obeyed,  Miss 
Castlemain  ;**  and  immediately  she  ordered 
'  every  window  and  door  to  be  rastened. 
I  **I  auspectf*'  said  Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton, 
.  **  my  grandmother  thinks  it  is  Varley  come  to 
'serenade  her!**  And  Emma  was  little  con- 
,  scions  how  truly  she  spoke. 
I  The  flute  meanwhile  drew  nearer;  and  had 
'  Mrs.  Castlemain  been  a  catholic,  she  would 
have  crossed  herself;  while  her  visible  alarm 
astonished  her  companions. 

^  Surely,  madam,  if  it  be  a  blunderbuss  ap- 
proaching, it  comes  in  the  sweetest  shape  pos- 
'  sible,  and  I  should  like  to  see  who  carries  iL*' 
j  *'  I  beg,  I  entreaty  you  will  not  think  of  such 
a  thing,**  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  though 
reluctant  to  obey,  Mr.  Egerton*6  respect  in- 
'  sured  his  obedience. 

The  flute  now  came  very  near,  and  then  the 
sound  appeared  to  grow  fainter  and  fainter, 
till  at  length  it  ceas^.  But  when  Mrs.  Cas- 
I  tlemain  had  retired  for  the  niuht  it  was  heard 
'again;  and  Emma  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
that  her  grandmother  liad  not  forbidden  her  to 
\  peep  at  the  musician. 

**  But  I  conclude  that  you  recollect  her  pro- 
.  hibition,  strange  as  it  was,  and  will  attend  to 
i  it,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton. 

^  Certainly,**  returned  Emma.    ^*  I  am  in- 
capable of  hieing  so  base  as  to  do  behind  my 
.  grand mother*s  back  what  I  should  not  dare  to 
'  do  in  her  presence.**    Then,  listening  to  the 
flute  as  they  went,  which  was  now  evidently 
under  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  window,  who  slept 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  they  retired  to  their 
apartments  wondering  at  that  lady*s  emotion 
and  commands,  and  suspecting  that  they  were 
occasioned  by  some    idle  or  well-grounded 
fear  of  her  young  admirer. 
Varley,  mr  it  was  he,  having  played 


"  How  imperfect  is  expression/* 


and  other  love  ditties  under  Mrs.  Cast]emain*8 
window,  for  he  had  contrived  to  find  out  which 
was  her  room',  retired,  resolved  to  come  again 
early  in  the  morning,  though  not  to  approach 
the  house ;  but  he  meant  to  awake  his  Juliet 
by  his  melting  strains,  and  perhaps  draw  her 
to  the  window.  Accordingly  he  came;  and 
as  he  foresaw,  he  soon  saw  a  curtain  gently 
drawn  aside  and  closed  again.    But  as  it  was 

'partly  of  dear  muslin,  he  was  sure  that  he 
could  be  seen  through  it ;  and  immediately 
ceasing  to  play,  he  began  to  assume  despair- 
ing looks,  and  apostrophize  with  much  action 
the  house  that  contained  his  beloved ;  while, 

'  as  be  paced  the  banks  of  a  fine  piece  of  water 
opposite  Mrs.  Ca8tlemain*s  window,  he  seem- 
ed at  if  he  had  a  great  mind  to  throw  himself 

.  in,  to  the  terror  of  that  lady  ;  who  now  being 
mora  than  ever  convinced  that  he  was  insane. 


was  on  the  point  of  sending  a  servant  to 
watch  him,  when  Varley,  feelinff  hungry,  and 
having  had  no  breakfast,  thought  he  had  ex- 
hibited love  enough  for  one  morning,  and  went 
quickly  back  towards  the  town. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  now  began  to  think  se- 
riously of  consulting  Mr.  E^rton,  and  tellinpr 
him  of  her  alarm ;  but  still  the  dread  of  ridi- 
cule prevailed,  and  she  remained  silent. 

*^  I  will  certainly  not  walk  in  the  woods  and 
lane  again,'*  said  she  to  herself;  accordingly 
she  went  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and 
taking  a  book  with  her,  sat  down,  when  tired, 
in  a  sort  of  summer-house  at  the  end  of  a  walk, 
surrounded  by  what  had  been  a  ha-ha,  but 
was  now  filled  with  water. 

But  what  can  escape  the  prying  eye  of 
level  Varley,  having  breakfasted,  and  till 
the  time  for  his  visit  to  the  wood  had  arrived, 
had  gone  round  the  premises,  and  had  seen 
Mrs.  Castlemain  go  up  and  down  the  walk  in 
question,  and  then  seat  herself  in  the  summer- 
house. 

**  What  an  opportunity,**  thought  he,  **  to 
return  the  purse,  and  have  a  conversation  with 
her  in  that  sweet  spot !  besides  showing  my 
grace  and  agility  in  jumping  that  watery  bar- 
rier.'* 

Mrs.  Castlemain  was  reading  at  this  mo- 
ment the  **  Victim  of  Magical  Delusion,"  and 
was  pitying  the  poor  man,  who,  like  herself, 
was  haunted  bv  one  particular  person  and 
face ;  when  looking  up  she  saw  Varley,  who 
had  leaped  over  the  water,  standing  before 
her;  and  instantly  uttering  a  loud  scream, 
she  sprang  forward,  locked  the  door,  and  fell 
back  almost  insensible  in  her  chair.  The 
gardener  was,  however,  luckily  for  her,  and 
unluckily  for  poor  Varley,  very  near  at  hand  ; 
and  hearing  his  mistress  scream,  he  came  run- 
ning, armM  with  his  spade. 

Varley,  who  stood  trembling  and  abashed 
at  sight  of  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  situation,  had 
added  to  the  strangeness  of  his  white  and 
grreen  hat,  and  his  pink  pantaloons,  a  branch 
of  May,  which  he  thought  would  give  him  a 
pastoral  and  picturesque  appearance,  and  had 
therefore  gathered  as  he  came  along,  and  put 
on  one  side  of  his  hat.  It  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  gardener  should  take  him 
for  a  sort  of  mad  Tom,  (every  village  having 
occasionally  its  mad  Tom  or  its  crazy  Betty,) 
and  lifting  up  his  spade,  he  desired  Varley  to 
go  away,  and  not  to  frighten  his  mistress. 

**  I  most  speak  to  her,  1  must  indeed,"  cried 
Varley. 

**  >fot  you,  indeed,  poor  crazy  soul !" 

**  Crazy !    I  am  not  crazy. 

*  When  the  wind  *8  southerly  1  know  a  hawk  from 
a  hemshaw/  " 

said  Varley.    "  Nay,  let  me  speak  to  her." 

*^  There,  there,  go  away  !  If  you  are  not  a 
little  wrong  in  the  head,  more  shame  for  you 
to  go  about  such  a  figure,  looking  like  a  Miss 
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Molly,  and  drett  up  ia  flowers.  But  who- 
soeyer  joa  be*  ai  voa  emme  oyer  the  water, 
back  oyer  it  yoa  shall  so  again ;  ao  off  with 
you,  my  lad ;  you  shall  be  *  Charley  over  the 
water.' " 

In  yain  did  Yarley  entreat  to  be  permitted 
to  go  out  by  some  path.  The  man  was  reso- 
lute, and  Yarley  was  forced  to  attempt  the 
jump ;  but  not  being  on  the  vantage  ground  as 
he  was  before,  he  could  not  effect  it,  and  he 
fell  into  the  water,  whence  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  contrived  to  scramble  up  on  the  other 
side.  However,  he  did  reach  the  land  at  last, 
but  in  such  a  condition  that  he  was  glad  to 
hide  himself  all  day  in  the  adjoining  wood, 
and  not  return  to  K  ,  till  it  was  auite 
daik,  lest  the  boys  in  the  streets  should  hoot 
at  him,  as  did  the  ploughmen  who  saw  him 
run  across  the  field,  and  pursued  him  with 
shoots  and  derision.  The  gardener,  mean- 
while, was  quite  vain  of  his  exploit ;  and  look- 
ing in  at  the  summer-house  window,  assured 
his  lady,  who  was  only  just  recovering  her 
senses,  that  the  poor  madman  was  gone»  and 
she  had  nothing  to  fear. 

^  There !"  thought  Mrs.  Castlemain ; «« even 
the  servant  sees  the  poor  wretch  is  mad ;  and 
when  we  have  left  Itoselands  I  will  own  all 
that  has  passed,  and  make  Emma  and  Mr. 
Egerton  ashamed  of  their  obstinacy.'' 

That  evening  poor  Varley  stayed  quietly  at 
home,  excessively  chagrined  at  bis  morning's 
expedition,  and  only  consoled  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  had  not  his  best  coat  on  when  he 
fell  in  the  water. 

The  next  morning  he  dressed  himself  in  his 
best  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  and  a  black 
hat;  and,  looking  like  other  people,  set  out  to 
put  in  execution  a  plan  which  he  had  now 
enabled  himself  to  realize. 

**  Well,  my  alarms  are  now  almost  over," 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain  mentally  that  morning 
when  she  arose.    **  In  another  day  we  leave 

K ,  and  it  is  only  giving  up  one  walk; 

and  I  will  take  a  drive  if  I  wish  for  air,  and 
then  I  shall  certainly  be  safe."  When,  there- 
fore, Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton  set  out,  as  usual, 
for  one  of  their  long  rambles,  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, instead  of  going  out,  sat  down  to  read 
in  her  library.  The  servants  had  just  brought 
in  the  luncheon,  and  Mrs.  CasUemain  was 
preparing  to  lay  down  her  book,  having  ordered 
the  carriage  round,  when  one  of  the  men  came 
in  and  told  her  that  a  gentleman  had  called  to 
inquire  for  Mr.  Egerton ;  but  that  hearing  he 
was  not  at  home,  he  had  requested  to  see  her. 

**To  see  me!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
turning  very  pale.  "  What  sort  of  looking 
man  is  he,  John  t" 

**  Oh,  he  is  a  queer-looking  gentleman,  mad- 
am ;  but  it  is  not  the  poor  man,  certainly,  that 
frightened  you  so  much."  And  Mrs.  Castle- 
main had  just  desired  he  might  be  admitted, 
when,  introduced  by  another  servant,  in  walk- 
ed the  queer-looking  gentleman  in  the  shape 


of  Varley  himself;  while  John,  not  «nder> 
standing  his  lady's  nods  and  winks  for  him  to 
stay  in  the  room,  retired,  shuttiiig  the  door 
after  him. 

At  first  Varley  only  bowed;  whQs  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  rendered  respectful  throagh  fear, 
courtesied  as  much  as  he  bowed.  At  length ; 
he  stammered  out  an  apology  for  having  un- 
intentionally darmed  her  so  often,  and  she 
begged  him  to  make  no  apology.  He  then 
approached  her,  while  she  retreated  to  a  door; 
behind  her,  and,  presenting  a  book  to  her,  be^j 
ged  she  would  do  him  the  honour  of  giving  it' 
to  Mr.  Egerton,  he  having  sent  to  London  for 
it,  in  order  to  show  it  to  Uiat  ffeotlemaD;  and 
as  it  was  a  very  scarce  work,  ne  did  noc  like ; 
to  leave  it  in  any  hands  but  hers.  He  then, ! 
with  a  deep  siffh,  and  a  look  of  such  love  that 
Mrs.  Castlemain  could  not  miatake  the  expres- 
sion, begged  leave  to  return  her  parse,  as  he 
had  had  no  other  petition  to  prefer  to  her  than 
one  in  the  success  of  which  his  heart  was 
much  interested ;  namely,  that  she  would  deign 
to  peruse  a  little  poetical  effusion,  presenting 
the  paper  as  he  spoke,  which  he  was  onable 
to  restrain.  And  Mn.  Castlemain  took  it, 
begging  he  would  sit  down,  she  herself  still 
keeping  near  the  door,  and  exhibiting  evident 
emotion,  which  the  vain  boy  attributed  to  her 
consciousness  of  feelings  of  tenderness  to- 
¥rards  him  which  she  was  ashamed  to  indulge. 

**  What  a  fine  piece  of  water  is  that  in  the 
park,  madam!"  said  Vsrley;  "and  it  looks 
so  calm,  so  tranquillixing,  that  a  man  forced 
to  endure  *  the  proud  one's  contumely,*  or  *  the 
pangs  of  despised  love,'  might  easily  be  tempt- 
ed to  plunge  into  its  silver  bosom,  and  forget 
his  woes  for  ever." 

^^  Begin  his  woes  for  ever,"  replied  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  "if  he  thinks  properly  of  the' 
crime  of  suicide,  sir ;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  I 
never  look  at  that  water  again  with  any  plea-| 
sure,  if  a  fellow -creature  were  to  drown  him- 
self there."  Then  fancying  Variey  looked' 
very  wild,  she  got  up,  saying,  "  Perhaps  you! 
would  like  to  take  some  refreshment,  there  it! 
is,  ready."  Then  opening  the  door,  she  made  I 
a  precipitate  retreat  into  the  next  room,  while! 
the  delighted  Yarley  seated  himself  at  the  ta- 1 

As  soon  as  Mre.  Castlemain  eacaped  from  > 
the  dreaded  presence  of  Yarley,  she  called  thej 
two  footmen,  and  desired  them  not  to  lose, 
sight  of  that  gentleman,  (who  was  the  very ' 
man,  though    differently   dressed,   who  had 
alarmed  her  before,)  till  they  had  aeen  him! 
safe  out  of  the  grounds,  and  into  the  town  of; 
K ,  or  in  the  custody  of  some  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, for  she  had  reason  to  believe  he 
was  mad ;  and  they  were  to  take  particular . 
care  that  he  did  not  go  near  the  piece  of  wa-' 
'  ter.  The  servants  promised  to  obey  her  pono- 
I  tually ;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  finding  the  coach 
at  the  door,  jumped  in,  desiring  the  man  to 
I  drive  very  fast. 
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Varley,  metnwhile,  was  regaling  himself, 
much  at  his  6aae,  on  excellent  cold  pigeon-pie, 
flattering  himself  that  Mrs.  Castlemain  was 
^ne  to  read  his  Terses.  His  pride  too  was 
gratified  by  the  attendance  of  the  two  serTants, 
who,  seeing  his  Tery  odd  faces  and  gesticula- 
tions, when,  laying  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
he  indulged  in  a  tender  reverie,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  on  his  cleverness  in  having  so 
well  introduced  himself  at  Roselands,  kept 
looking  at  each  other  very  significantly,  as 
much  as  to  say,  '*  Ay,  poor  man !  1  see  my 
mistress  was  right  !** 

But  Varley  continued  eating  till  he  ^as 
ashamed  to  eat  any  longer.  Then,  beginning 
to  wonder  at  Mrs.  CastTemain*8  long  absence, 
which  be  vainly  tried  to  flatter  himself  was 
owing  to  the  sweet  bashful  reluctance  she  felt 
to  re<«nter  the  room  after  having  perused  his 
verses,  he  asked  the  servants  if  their  lady  was 
particnlariy  engaged. 

**My  lady,  sir!  Why,  she  is  gone  out; 
that  was  she  who  drove  away  just  now.** 

**  Zounds  !*'  cried  Varley,  starting  up  with 
mortified  dismay ;  then,  with  a  theatrical  air, 
exclaiming, 

'  And  must  I  leave  thee.  Paradise !' " 

by  which  the  servants  thought  he  meant  the 
pigeon-pie,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  walked  out 
of  the  house,  not  knowinsr  exactly  what  to 
make  of  the  behaviour  of  its  mistress,  but 
satisfied  with  the  eclat,  as  he  thought  it,  of 
being  known  to  the  honourable  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, of  being  in  love  with  her,  and  of  having 
dared  to  hint  his  passion  to  her  in  verse.   Full 
of  these  thoughts,  which  made  him  sometimes 
jump,  dance,  and  bound  forward  as  he  walked, 
be  was  not  conscious  that  the  two  servants 
were  behind  him ;  and  when  he  was,  he  cer^ 
tainly  felt  no  small  surprise.    But  having  that 
I  happy  vanity  which  was  capable  of  converting 
I  every  thing  into  a  source  of  pride,  he  recol- 
.  lecteid  that  there  were  gates  to  open  in  the 
I  park,  and  that  Mrs.  Castlemain  being  a  lady 
'  of  the  old  school,  she  had,  with  old-fashioned 
I  politeness,  ordered  her  servants  to  open  the 
'gates  for  him  —  and  so  they  did — by  that 
I  means  confirming  his  suspicions.   But  nothing 
could  exceed  his  astonishment,  when,  as  he 
,  approached  the  beautiful  piece  of  water  above 
'  mentioned,  and  was  dancing  towards  its  brink 
I  to  look  at  some  swans,  the  two  servants  came 
up,  one  on  either  side  of  him,  and  told  him  he 
must  walk  along  the  path  willingly,  or  they 
must  make  him. 

'*  Make  me !  make  me !  A  man  like  me  be 
controlled  by  two  impertinent  footmen  !'*  cried 
the  indignant  Variey. 

*' Why,  look  ye,  sir,**  said  John;  *^it  is  a 
good  thing  for  you  to  have  two  anybodies  to 
uke  care  of  yon;  and  as  to  your  calling 
aamet,  if  it  was  not  in  consideration  of  your 
InfirmilM,  why,  we*d  soon  cure  yon  of  that 


^'  My  infirmities !  rascals !  I  *11  go  and  com* 
plain  to  your  mistress  of  your  insolence.** 

^*  Ay,  do,  and  she  will  tell  you  that  we  only 
obeyed  orders  in  not  letting  you  go  near  the 
water.'* 

^  Obeyed  orders  !**  exclaimed  Varley ; 

* Man,  proud  man, 

Dress'd  in  a  little  brief  authority      ■     *  '* 

Then  recollecting  what  he  had  said  about 
drowning  himself,  and  his  gestures  as  if  he 
meant  to  do  it,  he  imputed  this  order  to  weak 
but  alarmed  tenderness,  and,  clasping  hi* 
hands  in  an  ecstasy,  exclaimed— 

"  I  866  what  Emma  meant  to  say. 
My  Varley,  live  for  me.'  " 

And  he  bounded  along  the  path  with  suck 
swiftness,  that  the  servants,  now  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  his  insanity,  could  hardly 
keep  him  in  sight.  But  at  this  moment  he 
met  two  gentlemen  whom  he  knew,  who  each 
took  him  under  the  arm;  and  the  servants 
seeing  him  thus,  as  they  thought,  in  custody, 
and  being  now  long  out  of  the  grounds  of 
their  mistress,  returned  to  Roselands,  satisfied 
that  they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary. 

When  Mrs.  Castlemain  returned  Home,  she 
questioned  the  servants  relative  to  what  had 
passed,  and  received  fit>ra  them  an  account 
completely  corroborative  of  all  her  ideas  rela^ 
tive  to  Varley. 

*'  Well,**  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  herself* 
*'  shall  1,  or  shall  I  not,  tell  all  that  has  passed 
to  Mr.  Egerton  and  Emma,  and  triumph  in  my 
superior  penetration!  No,  I  dare  not;  for 
they  will  very  likely  still  assert  that  this 
youth  is  not  mad ;  and  that  I  can't  bear ;  for, 
if  not  mad,  his  pursuit  of  me  is  an  insult  not 
to  be  endured,  and  one  which  I  have  not  de- 
served. Had  I  painted  my  face,  and  gone 
about  half  undressed,  and  without  a  cap,  I 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  woman  of  intrigue, 
and  a  silly,  vain  boy  might  have  dared  to 
make  love  to  me ;  but  for  a  woman  of  my  pro- 
priety of  conduct  and  appearance  to  be  the 
object  of  a  pursuit  like  this!  — No,  no,  *tis 
impossible;  I  must,  in  self-defence,  think 
the  poor  wretch  insane.  However,  I  will 
desire  my  servants  not  to  mention  what  has 
passed  to  Mr.  Egerton  and  Emma,  and  I  will 
DO  equally  silent  myself.*'  Accordingly,  she 
only  said  when  they  returned,  •*  Mr.  Varley 
has  been  here,  and  left  this  book  for  you  ;** 
and,  seeing  an  arch  smile  on  the  lip  of  him 
and  Emma,  she  suddenly  left  the  room  to 
avoid  further  questions.  The  book  was  that 
evening  returned,  with  a  note  of  thanks  to 
Varley  from  Mr.  Egerton. 

The  next  morning  they  set  off*  for  London, 

having  given  the  town  of  K sometliing  to 

talk  of  for  at  least  a  week.  One  person  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain 
were  privately  married;  another,  that  they 
were  going  to  town  to  be  married;  a  third. 
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that  Mrs.  CastleinBin,  haviiid^  Tainly  tried  to 
get  Mr.  Egerton  for  herself,  because  he  was  in 
loTe  with  Emma,  and  not  willing  his  wealth 
should  go  out  of  her  family,  was  going  to 
sacrifice  that  beautiful  young  creature  to  that 
old  fellow  through  avarice.  Popkison  said, 
he  supposed  the  young  Parson  was  going  to 
get  ordained.  Mrs.  E^rans  declared  it  made 
her  heart  ache  to  think  that  poor  dear  Mrs. 
Oastlemain  had  so  little  regard  for  her  reputa- 
tion as  to  go  about  everywhere  with  that  Mr. 
Egerton,  especially  as  it  was  shrewdly  sus- 
pected he  had  been  the  gallant  of  her  daugh- 
ter. But  this  she  took  care  never  to  say  in 
the  hearing  of  Mr.  VincenL 

*'  Now  then,*'  said  Emma,  **  we  are  on  the 
road  to  this  boasted  metropolis.  But  do  you 
think,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  shall  certainly  ad- 
mire the  style  of  life  and  the  society  which  I 
shall  meet  with  there  V* 

"  Not  at  first,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton.  "  You 
will  feel,  even  though  conscious  of  wealth, 
and  of  the  importance  which  wealth  gives, 
like  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  or  like  an  atom  in 
creation,  when  you  find  yourself  in  the  im- 
mense crowd  of  London,  an  unknown  indi- 
vidual. You  will  probably  wonder  at  first 
that  thei%  should  be  so  many  persons  in  the 
world  whom  you  neither  know  nor  are  known 
by ;  and  it  will  be  so  impossible  for  you  to 
believe  this  almost  mortitying  troth,  that,  as 
you  drive  along  the  busy  streets,  yon  will 
fifincy  at  every  turn  that  you  meet  some  one 
whom  you  have  seen  before ;  but  in  time  you 
will  form  so  many  acquaintances,  that  this 
illusion  of  your  fancy,  or  your  self-love,  will 
become  a  reality.  Admirers,  if  not  friends, 
will  soon  surround  the  carriage  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain*s  heiress  when  it  stops  at  a  shop  in 
Bond-street,  and  all  the  adulation  which  can 
attend  on  youth,  wealth,  and  1  will  venture  to 
add   beauty,  will   in   a  very  short  time,  my 

beloved   girl,  be  yours!     And ^*'     Here 

Mr.  Kcrerton  paused  ;  for  Emma  suddenly 
leaned  her  head  on  the  table,  and  burst  into  a 
violent  flood  of  tears;  for  she  felt  how  con- 
temptible, how  valueless  would  be  to  her  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  that  of  one  being  whom  she  might 
never  behold  again ; 

** an  atom  to  creation,  yet  of  power 

To  hide  the  whole  creation  from  her.*' 

Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  both  un- 
derstood the  cause  of  her  tears,  but  delicately 
forbore  to  notice  them  ;  and  at  length  Mr. 
Egerton  continued  thus  :  *'  But  in  the  conver- 
sation of  flattering  men  and  flattering  women 
you  will  not  find  that  society  of  which  I  have 
so  of^en  boasted;  and  it  will  require  a  long 
residence  in  London  to  procure  an  entrance 
into  it.  It  will  soon  be  known  that  you  must 
be  an  ornament  to  a  ball-room,  or  any  assem- 
bly which  you  will  honour  with  your  presence. 
But  those  whom  good  taste  and  a  respect  for 


talent  lead  to  assemble  at  their  houses  psrsons 
of  both  sexes  for  the  purposes  of  eonveisslios, 
will  not  even  suspect,  perhaps,  that  s  young: 
and  admired  woman  has  similar  tssles  with! 
themselves,  and  had  rather  listen  in  oiodest' 
silence  to  the  converse  of  the  intelketaal  and ; 
the  learned,  an  unobserved,  though  not  unis- '. 
terested  auditor,  than  shine  the  ftmied  at 
meteor  of  a  bail-room,  or  form  the  oeotie  of  as 
admiring  crowd  in  a  fiMhionsble  sssembly. 
But  we  will  endeavour  to  teach  thnn  this,  and  j 
then,  I  trust,  ro]r  dear  Emma  will  leel  bow' 
just  is  my  partiality  to  London  society.**         I 

*•  I  wish  it  may  be  so,"  said  Emms ;  ^  bat ; 
at  any  rate  we  shall  have  gained  something ; ; 
we  shall  no  longer  be  forced  to  listen  to  diity 
gossip,  to  stories  of  vice  and  folly,  which  otj 
tei/  have  no  foundation ;  and  as  do  one  in  this ' 
great  world  of  London  can  know  the  private! 
concerns  of  his  neighbour,  because  in  London 
there  are  no  neighbours— and  as  Mr.  D.  can- 
not speak  ill  of  Lady  S.  because  he  cso*t  be 
sure  that  he  is  not  in  company  with  some  near 
relation  of  the  ladv's,  I  am  convinced  that  mv 
good  feelings  will  be  more  ofVen  called  forth 
than  my  bad  ones,  during  my  residence  in  the 
great  city ;  and  I  shall  scarcely  sleep  to-night 
for  ioy  at  thinking,  that  in  two  days  more  we 
shall  be  in  London." 

At  this  moment,  as  they  turned  np  s  hill, 
on  which  was  a  sort  of  seat  made  of  turi^ 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
started  back  in  great  trepidation,  declaring 
that  there  was  the  madman  again,  and  more  [ 
wild  than  ever,  for  he  was  using  violent  gesti- 1 
culations,  and  even  in  the  carriage  she  felt 
afraid  of  him. 

'*  My  dear  madam,  let  me  asmre  you," 
cried  Mr.  Egerton,  **he  is  not  mad,  poor 
youth !" 

'*  I  don*t  like  to  be  laughed  at,"  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain. 

**  Nor  would  I  presume  to  laugh  at  you ; 
but  it  is  very  certain  that  this  ton-studying, 
aflfected,  poetical  boy  has  set  you  up  as  an  idol 
to  worship,  and  I  doubt  not  but  he  is  stand- 
ing there  on  purpose  to  catch  a  last  glimpse 
of  you." 

*^  Nonsense !"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain,  throw- 
ing herself  back  in  the  caniage,  drawing  up 
the  glass  first;  while  Emma,  laughing  vio- 
lently, was  peeping  at  Varley  through  thei 
front  windows.  The  truth  was,  that  he  had  j 
taken  this  eariy  walk,  not  only  for  the  pur-i 
pose,  as  Mr.  Egerton  suspected,  of  endeavour- ■ 
ing  to  see  Mrs.  Castlemain,  in  order  that  he. 
might  write  a  sonnet   on  the  occasion,  and 

paint  to  his  companions  at  K the  elegant 

woe  he  had  experi«;nccd  ;  but  in  the  hope  that 
he  should  be  favoured  with  an  invitation  firom 
Mr.  Egerton  to  call  on  the  family  in  London. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  coach  was  not 
even  in  sight  when  he  got  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  arouse  away 
the  pangs  of  tender  expectation,  by  rehearsh^ 
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m  speech  which  he  was  going  to  make  at  a  de- 
bating society  in  London,  whither  he  was  soon 
to  return ;  and  thence  arose  the  Tehemence  of 
gesticalation  which  Mrs.  Castlemain  beheld 
When  the  coach  drew  near,  Varley  took  ofl* 
his  hat ;  and  while  it  passed  him,  he  made  a 
most  obseaoious  bow,  but  Tainly  tried  to  be- 
hold the  object  of  his  passion.  Greatly  also 
was  he  discomforted  by  receiving  only  a  cold 
bow  from  Mr.  Egerton,  instead  of  the  expected 
inrttation,  while  his  countenance  and  affecta^ 
lion  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  risible 
muscles  even  of  Mr.  Egerton,  which  were  so 
rarely  acted  upon;  an  effect  which  was  not  at 
all  counteracted  by  a  ^  Let  me  tell  you,  this 
is  mighty  ditaereeabie^*^  and  '*  I  am  very  glad 
we  have  left  K— ,"  from  the  incensed  Mrs. 
Castlemain. 

They  little  suspected,  nor  even  did  Varley 
himself,  the  mortification  that  awaited  him  on 

his  return  to  K ;  a  mortification  infinitely 

greater  than  that  of  not  having  received  an  in- 
vitation to  call  on  Mr.  Egerton  in  town,  nor 
even  a  jrracious  smile  and  bow  of  adieu  from 
the  divine  widow,  in  return  for  his  elegant 


Popkison  was  riding  along  the  road  to 
Roeelands,  at  the  very  time  when  the  sei^ 
vants  of  Mrs.  Castlemain  were  following  Var- 
ley; and  from  a  hill  commanding  the  park, 
he  saw  Varley*s  approach  to  the  water,  and 
the  singular  conduct  of  the  men  in  conse- 
quence of  iL  **  This  is  very  strange,"  thought 
Popkison ;  and  soon  after  seeing  Varley  run- 
ning along  the  footway  to  the  town,  while  the 
men  turuM  back  towards  Koselands,  he  clap- 
ped spurs  to  his  horse ;  and  being  of  a  very 
inquisitive,  as  well  as  malevolent  and  gossip- 
ing spirit,  he  rode  after  the  men,  and  began 
questioning  them  relative  to  what  he  had 
seen.  Delighled  to  tell  all  they  knew  on  the 
subject,  and  proud,  not  only  of  their  valour  in 
taking  charge  of  a  madman,  but  also  of  their 
spirited  humanity  in  having  dared  to  oppose 
him  in  order  to  save  his  life,  they  told  him 
every  thing  he  asked,  calling  Varley  **the 
poor  distrMted  creature !"  thereby  gratifying 
Popkison*s  most  favourite  propensities  so 
much,  that  he  sincerely  regretted  that  an  in- 
dispensable engagement  to  dine  in  the  coun- 
try that  day,  prevented  him  from  going  back 
to  K  tb  tell  this  story,  and  raise  a  laugh 
at  Vai1ey*s  expense.  But  this  benevolent  in- 
dulgence he  was  forced  to  pot  off  till  the 
evening  of  the  ensuing  day,  when  he  knew 
he  was  to  meet  Varley  at  a  rout ;  and  he  en- 
tered the  room  just  as  the  poor  young  man 
was  haranguing  to  a  group  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, on  the  beauties  of  Roeelands,  and  on 
the  excellent  pigeon-pie  which  Mrs.  Castle- 
majn*s  cook  made;  having  before  informed 
the  company,  in  order  to  give  them  an  idea 
how  iotiroate  he  was  already  become  with  the 
family,  that  he  had  seen  them  that  morning 
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*^So!**  said  Popkison  with  a  malevolent 
grin,  **Mrs.  Castlemain  gave  you  cold  pie, 
did  shel  I  wonder  she  did  not  give  vou  cold 
pudding  to  settle  your  love,  or  rather  your 
Drain." 

^'My  brain,  sir!  Do  you  think  that  wants 
settling  1" 

**Not  I;  but  no  doubt  Mrs.  Castlemain 
does.  So  she  sent  her  two  servants  home 
with  you  !" 

**Home!  No— only  to  open  the  gates  for 
me." 

«*  But  would  not  one  have  done  as  well  V* 

**Yes,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so  re- 
spectful;  and  persons  of  ancient  families  are 
always  remarkable  for  carrying  good  breeding 
and  ceremony  even  to  a  fault." 

**  But  where  was  the  servants'  good  breed- 
ing, I  wonder,  when  they  insisted  on  your  not 
walking  by  the  water's  side  ?" 

*' Amazing!  How  should  you  know  thati" 
replied  Varley,  too  much  thrown  off  his  guard 
to  deny  it. 

**No  matter  how  I  know  it,  — is  it  not  a 
facti" 

**  Yes ;  but  a  fact  of  so  delightful  a  nature, 
and  originating  from  so  charming  a  cause! 
Excuse  me,  but  I  cannot  explain  myself." 

**  What 's  all  this  nonsensical  rhapsody, 
Varley?"  replied  Popkison,  **I  shall  begin 
to  think  Mrs.  Castlemain's  idea  was  right." 
Then  to  the  amusement  of  the  company,  but 
the  shame  and  agony  of  poor  Varley,  he  re- 
lated all  he  had  heard  from  the  servants,  and 
even  mimicked  Varley  while  eating  and  walk- 
ing, as  the  servants  themselves  had  mimicked 
him, — till  the  mortified  and  self-adoring  Var- 
ley left  the  house  in  a  rage.  And  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  ridicule  which  he  knew  would 
continue  to  be  his  portion,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  coach  that  very  nisht,  having  told  his 
friends  ho  was  summoned  away  on  business ; 
and  having  crossed  the  country  to  a  friend's 
house,  about  fifty  miles  from  London,  on  .the 
Windsor  road,  be  stayed  there  one  night,  and 
proceeded  to  town  on  top  of  a  stage-coach,  the 
day  our  travellers  arrived  at  most  elegant  apart- 
ments provided  for  them  in  the  best  part  of 
Piccadilly. 

But  to  return  to  them;  at  length,  on  the 
third  day  of  their  journey,  the  distant  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  burst  on  their  sight,  and  pro- 
claimed their  approach  to  the  metropolifl. 

**  Now  then  I  shall  soon  see  the  eood  Or- 
wells!"  exclaimed  Emma.  "Oh!  how  glad 
I  shall  be  to  see  ihem^  how  glad  they  will  be 

to  see  me,  the  poor  little  babe  whom " 

Here  a  look  from  Mr.  Egerton  broke  off  her 
discourse ;  for  the  gloom  that  had  during  the 
whole  day  been  evidently  gathering  on  the 
brow  of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  now  burst  into  a 
convulsive  fit  of  sobbing,  which  both  alarmed 
and  affected  her  affectionate  companions.  Yes, 
they  were  approaching  the  metropolis,  that 
place  where  her  discarded  daughter,  with  the 
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ioTely  gift  who  sat  betide  her  in  her  arms, 
was  about  to  commit  the  crimes  of  self-mur- 
der and  infanticide,  in  consequence  of  her  un- 
relenting severity ;  and  she  was  also  about  to 
behold,  humbled  and  conscience-stricken  to 
behold,  the  benevolent  beings,  the  good  Sa- 
maritans, who  had  poured  oil  and  wine  into 
the  wounds  which  she  had  made,  and  had 
proved  more  truly  parents  to  her  child  than 
she  herself  had  been ! 

^^  But  you  are  spared  to  roe,  and  I  trust  I 
have  done  my  duty  to  you^^^  she  at  length  ar- 
ticulated, catching  Emma  convulsively  to  her 
bosom. 

^  You  have  done  your  duty  by  us,  and  by 
the  Orwells  too,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Egerton  in  a  soothing  tone  of  voice,  *'  and 
would  have  done  so  by  your  daughter,  but  for 
the  representations  of  a  villain.*' 

^^A  villain!"  echoed  Emma,  turning  pale 
with  painful  emotion,  for  that  villain  she  re- 
membered was  the  man  who  gave  her  birth. 
^^  Alas !"  thought  Emma,  whose  mournful  re- 
eollections  'and  blighted  prospects  in  love' 
had  been,  unknown  to  herself,  dissipated  for 
some  hours  by  the  consciousness  of  the  favour- 
able circumstances  under  which  she  was  ffoing 
to  be  introduced  into  fashionable  life,  and  who 
was  feeling  the  advantages  attending  on  being 
young,  handsome,  accomplished,  and  an  heir^ 
ess,  —  ''alas!  how  many,  perhaps,  are  the 
drawbacks  on  the  apparently  most  brilliant 
situation,  could  one  but  commune  with  the 
closely  veiled  heart!  Who  will  suspect, 
while  I  am  smilini;^  amidst  the  glittering 
crowds  of  London,  that  I  know  my  father  to 
be  a  villain,  and  that  I  feel  in  the  secret  recess 
of  my  heart  all  the  torments  of  a  virtuous  but 
hopeless  passion  V 

Mr.  Egerton  observed  the  reverie  into  which 
she  had  ^llen,  and,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
it,  directed  her  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
Hijrhgate  Hill  and  the  surrounding  country. 
And  soon  the  everywhere  increasing  prom- 
ises of  an  approaching  l^ondon,  the  regularly 
built  rows  ot  houses  stretching  on  every  side, 
bearing  the  pompous  names  of  Paradise-Row, 
Paragon-Place,  Phcenix-Terrace,  bv  awaken- 
ing a  new  train  of  ideas  in  her  mind,  weaken- 
ed the  force  of  old  and  painful  associations,  and 
substituted  in  their  st^  a  variety  of  new  and 
pleasant  ones. 

At  about  three  in  the  afternoon  they  arrived 
at  their  place  of  destination, — not  without 
Emma's  naving,  as  Mr.  Egerton  predicted,  se- 
veral times  fallen  into  the  error  of  fancying  she 
saw  persons  whom  she  knew;  while  Mrs. 
Castlemain  beheld,  in  the  brilliant  scene  of 
wealth  and  business  and  existence  around  her, 
nothing  but  that  London  where  her  daughter 
had  suffered,  and  where  she  had  nearly  died 
the  death  of  the  despairing.  Her  feelings 
therefore  in  consequence  of  this  remembrance 
were  indeed  insupportable;  and  as  soon  as 
she  alighted,  she  retired  into  her  own  apart- 


ment, unable  even  to  bear  to  witness  the  de- 
light of  Emma  at  the  novellj  nod  apleDdoor 
of  every  thing  which  sha  beheld  ifom  the 
windows. 

*'How  much  more  interesting,  my  dear 
Emma,  would  this  scene,  pleasant  aa  it  is»  bi^ 
come  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Egerton*  ^'if  I  ooaM 
tell  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  gentlenen 
whom  you  see  standing  in  ffroape  near  the 
windows,  or  lounging  up  and  down  the  straet!.' 
for  among  the  throng  are  probably  men  of  luk 
without  name,  and  men  of  name  withcMit  laak, 
generals  and  admirals,  who  have  foog^il  aid 
bled  for  their  country,  and  oratoft  who  havs 
endeavoured  to  promote  her  interests  in  the 
senate.  Perhaps  at  this  moment  acmie  lashioa* 
able  poet,  whose  works  have  delighted  yea,  I 
is  passing  under  the  window,  or  some  diattn* 
guished  pleader,  whoae  eloquence,  even  in 
newspaper  reports,  has  aroused  your  feelings 
in  the  cause  of  oppressed  innocenee." 

•'How  tantalizing,"  cried  Emma,  *«aBd 
how  mortifying  it  is  to  think,  that  of  so  many 
well-known  persons  I  know  not  one!*' 

At  this  moment  a  stage-cosch  passed  ;  and 
seated  on  the  top  of  it,  though  muffled  ap,  as 
it  were,  Emma  beheld  and  recognised  Varley, 
who,  with  laudable  economy,  was  eonlasted 
to  be  an  outside  passenger  to  the  frrest  city, 
whither  he  was  hastening  to  gain  s  livelihood 
by  the  exertion  of  his  industry  snd  tslents. 
Immediately  Emma,  being  thrown  off  her 
guard  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  face  that 
she  knew,  exclaimed  "It  is  Mr.  Vsrley!" 
kissing  her  hand  in  even  delighted  recognitios; 
while  poor  Varley,  mortified  at  being  knows 
in  such  a  situation,  and  too  angry  with  Mrs. 
Castlemain  to  wish  to  be  recognised  by  any 
of  her  family,  turned  away  his  head  withoot 
noticing  her  aalute,  in  hopes  by  so  doing  shs 
would  imagine  she  had  mistaken  some  one  for 
him. 

"It  certainly  ii«w  Varley,"  said  Mr.  £g»- 
ton.  "  The  foolish  young  man  would  not  re- 
turn the  bow,  because  he  is  evidently  ashamed 
of  what  he  ought  to  be  proud  of,  namely,  the 
virtue  of  squaring  his  expenses  to  hia  circam- 
stances." 

"He  is  certainly  following  my  grandmo- 
ther," said  Emma,  laughing,  "  but  1  will  not 
tell  her  of  his  snivel  for  fear  of  alarming  her." 

At  this  moment  they  heard  a  violent  crash 
and  loud  screams,  and  throwing  up  the  win- 
dow, they  saw  that  owing  to  a  hole  in  the 
street  the  coach  had  been  overturned,  and  poor 
Varley  precipitated  from  his  elevated  atation 
into  the  kennel.  The  firxt  impulse  of  Emma 
was  to  run  out  herself,  and  innuire  if  any  mis- 
chief had  been  done.  But  Mr.  Egerton  pre- 
vented her;  nor  did  he  go  himself,  as  he  saw 
that  the  only  inside  passenger  was  taken  out 
unhurt;  and  he  soon  beheld  Varley  on  his  feet, 
evidently  suffering  no  inconvenience  but  that 
of  being  covered  with  mud. 

"But  surely,  sir,"  said  Emma,  '•i^wonld 
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be  only  kind  in  you  to  ask  Mr.  Varley  to  come 
in  and  take  a  glaaa  of  wine  after  bia  fright  !*' 

*•  No,  my  dear  girl,"  be  replied.  "  I  sus- 
pect, from  Varley*s  manner,  that  it  would  be 
Tery  unkind ;  for  bis  selMove  would  be  more 
wounded  by  the  conTiction  that  we  had  wit- 
nessed his  distress,  than  by  our  desire  to  com- 
fort him  under  it;  and  I  dare  say  the  foolish 
boy  is  more  mortified  at  the  possibility  of  our 
having  seen  bim  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  and 
thence  precipitated  into  the  oirt,  than  he  would 
have  been  had  we  seen  him  reeling  home  from 
a  tavern  in  a  state  of  inebriety.  Such  are  the 
false  estimates  of  good  and  evil  appearance, 
which  we  all  in  our  turns  make.'*  Fhey  now 
saw  a  fat,  vulgar,  loosely  and  dirtily  dressed 
woman  run  across  the  street,  who  goinff  up  to 
Varley  with  open  arms,  exclaimed  wiUi  loud 
sobs  and  many  tears,  **  Oh !  my  dear  Billy ! 
my  dear  Billy !  are  you  sure  you  are  not  hurt, 
my  Billy !  my  poor  dear  child !" 

It  was  Varley's  mother,  who  expecting  his 
arrival,  had  gone  out  to  meet  him,  and  hadseen 
the  accident  happen  before  she  had  reached 
near  enough  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  damage 
that  bad  ensued. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Emma  or  Mr. 
Egcrton  to  experience  any  thing  but  respect 
and  symnathT  for  the  fears  of  a  mother  for  the 
safety  or  a  darling  son,  however  ridiculously 
expressed ;  and  at  first  even  the  populace  re- 
spected her  alarm.  But  knowing  it  to  be 
gToondless,  and  poor  dear  Billy  wholly  unhurt, 
Uiey  could  not  survey  without  excessive  laugh- 
ter, the  endeavours  of  Mrs.  Varley  to  clean  her 
s<m;  who,  taking  from  her  pocket  a  handker- 
ehief  begrimed  with  snufi*,  wiped  the  poor 
jrouth*s  face  with  it  so  elaborately,  that  it  was 
itreaked  from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  the 
ti|Eht  produced  such  excessive  mirth  in  the 
ipectatora,  that  Varley,  suspecting  the  Rose- 
land  family  were  witnesses  to  his  mortifica- 
ion,  broke  from  his  poor  mother's  grasp,  and 
running  down  the  street  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
twinkling;  while  he  from  that  time  cherished 
a  spite  a^inst  them,  which  be  took  the  earliest 
:>pportQmty  of  indulging. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  history  of 
oien,  and  even  of  kinj^doms,  bow  often  the 
destiny  and  the  most  important  event  in  the 
lives  of  both,  are  to  be  traced  up  to  the  most 
apparently  trifling  and  insi^ficant  of  events. 

While  watching  the  motions  of  the  discom- 
fited bean,  neither  Emma  nor  Mr.  Egerton  was 
conscious  of  the  effect  which  the  appearance  of 
the  former  had  had  on  the  gay  crowd  between 
them;  but  when  Varlev  had  disappeared, 
Emma  blnshed  with  confusion,  at  finding  her^ 
ielf  the  object  of  universal  attention,  while 
manv  glasses  were  levelled  at  her,  and  some 
gentlemen  absolutely  stopped  in  order  to  gaxe 
more  at  their  ease  at  the  new  and  beautiful  face 
before  them* 

Emina  instratly  drew  back,  sorry  to  find 
bar  indiaemlUMi  bad  deprived  her  of  the  plea- 


aore  which  she  derived  from  watching  the 
passers-by,  as  she  saw  several  persons  pass 
and  repass  evidently  from  the  hope  of  seeing 
her  again;  for,  whatever  satisfaction  her  vanity 
might  derive  from  this  tribute  to  her  charms, 
it  was  dearly  purchased,  she  thought,  by  being 
forced  to  forego  that  of  standing  at  the  win- 
dow. But  after  all  thb  was  a  heartless  eiyoy- 
ment,  and  a  mere  gratification  of  the  eyes  and 
the  curiosity.  A  dearer  and  a  more  respect- 
able one  awaited  her  the  next  day,  as  every 
feeling  most  near  to  her  heart  decided  her  to 
pay  her  first  visit  to  the  Orwells. 

The  next  morning,  when  they  assembled  at 
the  breakfast-table,  Emma  proposed  going  at 
eleven  o'clock  to  call  on  the  Orwells. 

*'  You  are  in  a  great  hurry,  I  think,"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  starting,  and  in  a  tone  of 
pique. 

**  Not  in  too  great  a  hurry  surely,  madam," 
replied  Mr.  Egerton,  **  to  see  persons  to  whom 
we  all  owe  so  much !" 

**Well,  well,"  she  returned  with  a  deep 
sigh,  ^  but  you  had  better  send  them  word  that 
you  are  coming." 

*'  They  know  it  already ;  I  never  like  what 
are  called  agreeable  surprises ;  I  think  that  by 
depriving  persons  of  anticipations  of  pleasure, 
one  robs  them  6f  more  than  half  the  pleasure 
itself;  I  therefore  wrote  to  the  Orwells  last 
night  to  announce  our  visit  to-dav." 

**  I  think  you  might  have  consulted  me  first," 
said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  angrily;  "but  I  sup- 
pose you  will  not  insist  on  my  going  with 
you." 

'*  Certainly  not,  though  we  shall  regret  your 
absence ;  but  why,  dear  madam,  should  you 
not  go  1" 

**  Oh !  because — because  it  will  be  for  many 
reasons  a  painful  visit  to  me." 

*•  Then  get  it  over." 

'*  Besides,  the  Orwells  don't  wish  to  see 
roe." 

'^  Not  to  see  you !  Not  to  see  their  bene- 
factress !" 

"  Their  benefactress !    Oh,  Mr.  Egerton !" 

**  Yes,  madam,  their  benefiictress.  My  dear 
ladv,  why  will  you  always  dwell  on  ^ourpast 
and  repented  errors,  and  forget  the  virtues  by 
which  you  have  made  such  honourable  atone- 
ment! The  Orwells  owe  you  much^  and  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  be  cruelly  disappointed 
if  you  do  not  accompany  us." 

*«  Do  you  think  so  1"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
in  a  gentler  tone,  soothed  and  encouraged  by 
this  speech ;  and  on  Emma's  tenderly  approach- 
ing her,  and  begging  her  to  go  with  them,  she 
consented,  and  as  soon  as  the  caniage  came 
to  the  door,  they  got  in  and  drove  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Orwell. 

It  was  in  a  small  street  in  Kensington,  and 
was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  wide 
field,  while  the  back-windows  commanded  the 
well-cultivated  country  adjoining.  This  house, 
furniture  and  all,  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Caatla> 
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main,  who  accompanied  it  by  a  deed  of  settle- 
ment of  a  handsome  annuity  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orwell  for  their  joint  lives,  sufficiently  large 
for  them  to  give  up  half  the  produce  of  their 
business  to  their  nephew,  and  enjoy  the  bless- 
ing of  comparatively  country  air ;  while,  as 
they  gazed  with  ever-new  delight  on  the  com- 
forts that  surrounded  them  in  their  new  habita- 
tion, their  grateful  and  conscious  hearts  whis- 
pered, **  All  these  are  the  reward  of  an  act  of 
Kindness  to  a  suffering  and  friendless  fellow- 
creature  !" 

The  Orwells,  as  soon  as  the  church-clock 
struck  eleven,  began  to  count  the  moments 
which  must  still  intervene  before  they  beheld 
their  anxiously-expected  guests;  while  Mrs. 
Orwell  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  time  by 
calling  the  maid  again  and  again  to  rub  the 
mahoffany  tables,  —  being  never  satisfied  with 
tlieir  brightness,  so  eager  was  she  to  show 
Mrs.  Castlemain  the  care  she  took  of  the  furni- 
ture which  she  had  bestowed.  Mr.  Orwell, 
unable  to  sit  still,  walked  up  and  down  before 
the  door;  and  Mrs.  Orwell  had  stroked  down 
her  bustling  because  clear-starched  muslin 
apron,  at  least  twenty  times,  as  she  heard  the 
sound  of  an  approaching  carriage,  before  the 
expected  party  arri?ed. 

**  I  wonder  who  the  child  is  like,  my  dear," 
said  she,  joining  her  husband  in  his  walk. 

*'  The  child !  You  forget,  old  woman,  that 
the  child  is  now  a  young  lady." 

**  True,  true ;  but  I  think  I  see  her  now  as 
when — "  Here  affecting  recollections  made 
emotion  break  off  her  speech  ;  and  the  old 
man,  equally  affected,  spoke  not,  but  pressed 
her  arm,  which  was  locked  in  his. 

**  I  wonder  whether  she  is  like  the  drawings 
we  have  of  her,"  resumed  Mrs.  Orwell ;  and 
in  spite  of  her  knowledge  that  Ernma  was 
now  indeed  a  woman  grown,  her  idea  of  her 
could  not  get  beyond  those  drawings,  and  she 
clothed  the  image  of  Emma  in  the  childish 
form  which  they  exhibited. 

The  expected  visitants,  meanwhile,  were 
not  without  their  agitations.  Mr.  Egerton 
was  much  affected  by  the  si^rht  of  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain's  agitation ;  but  in  Emma's  he  parti- 
cipated, for  it  was  the  flutter  of  joyful  sensi- 
bility. She  was  to  see  the  preservers  of  her  and 
her  mother's  life !  and  the  tear  that  trembled  in 
her  eye,  was  one  of  grateful  pleasure.  At 
I  length  they  anived  at  the  little  crate  which 
opened  into  the  small  garden  leading  to  the 
house  in  which  Mrs.  Orwell  had  intended  to 
I  await  her  guests ;  but  as  soon  as  the  coach 
I  was  drawing  up,  overcome  with  trepidation, 
she  hastent^  oack  into  the  parlour,  and, 
I  scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  began  to  set 
the  chairs  and  wipe  down  the  table  with  her 
handkerchief.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Orwell  stood 
bowing  at  the  door.  Mr.  Egerton  got  out 
first,  and  seizing  the  old  man's  hand,  pro- 
nounced,  ^*God  bless  you,  sir!"  with  such 


earnestness  of  feeling,  that  he  took  from  Mr. 
Orwell  the  power  of  replying.  ' 

Mrs.  Castlemain  then,  leaning  on  Mr.  Eger- , 
ton,  tottered  into  the  house ;  and  Emma  bound-, 
ed  out  afVer  her;  while  Mr.  Orwell  followed,] 
raising  his  eyes  in  pious  thankfulness  for 
having  been  allowed  to  save  the  life  of  soch  a 
creature.  Mrs.  Orwell  stood  at  the  door  of  the  > 
parlour  to  courtesy  if  not  to  apeak  her  wel-j 
come.  But  Mrs.  Castlemain  old  not  notice 
her;  she  rushed  past  her,  and  throwing  hs^' 
self  on  the  sofa,  hid  her  face  with  her  hands.  ; 

•'  Shall  I  ffet  the  lady  anything?"  eaid  Mii.' 
Orwell  to  Mr.  Egerton.  | 

**No;  you  had  better  take  no  notice  of, 
her,"  he  replied  in  a  low  voice;  and  Mrs.; 
Orwell  turned  from  Mrs.  Castlemmin  to  look  | 
at  Emma.  i 

** Bless  me!"  cried  she,  '*is  it  possible II 
Can  that  fine  young  lady  be—" 

*'  It  is  the  child  whom — ^*'  replied  Emma; 
she  could  sa^  no  more,  but  gracefully  throw- 
ing herself  into  the  extendi  arms  of  Mis. 
Orwell,  she  sobbed  out  her  thanks  on  her 
shoulder ;  and  Mr.  Egerton,  seizing  Mis.  0^ 
well's  hand,  raised  it  to  his  lips  as  resped- 
fully  as  he  would  have  done  that  of  an  empress. 

*•  But  where  is  Mr.  Orwell  !'*  said  Emma 
recovering  herself;  while  the  old  man«  wiping 
a  tear  from  his  eyes,  came  forward  and  aflce- 
tionately  saluted  the  wet  and  glowing  cheek 
which  Emma  presented  to  him. 

^*  This  is  a  proud  day  for  yon  both,"  said 
Mr.  Egerton,  as  he  and  Emmli  seated  them- 
selves on  the  offered  chaiis.  ' 

"Yes,"  observed  Emma,  "it  must  give! 
you  great  pleasure  to  see  one  who  owes  yoo  | 
so  much." 

"  But  I  am  the  person  the  most  obliged," 
cried  Mrs.  Castlemain  uncovering  her  face,  I 
"  and  I — 1  cannot  even  articulate  one  thank." ! 

"Madam,"  replied  Mr. Orwell,  "it  is  forw, 
to  thank  you !  Look  round !  all  the  comforts  [ 
we  enjoy  are,  you  well  know,  the  gift  of  yoori 
benevolence  !*' 

"  Say  rather  of  my  gru/i/uife,"  she  resumed,  j 
"  for  obligations  which  I  can  never  sufficiently! 
repay.  Let  me,"  she  added,  taking  a  hand  of; 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orwell,  "let  me  clasp  ioi 
mine  the  hands  of  the  preservers  of—"  and  u\ 
she  pressed  their  trembling  hands,  she  bowed  | 
her  bead  on  them  with  the  humility  of  a  coo- 
trite  spirit. 

"  \  ou  have  a  very  pleasant  house  here," 
said  Mr.  Egerton. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  both  at  once ;  "  and 
I  am  sure,"  continued  Mr.  Or^-ell,  "that, 
coming  to  it  has  lengthened  both  our  lives."  I 

*'  God  be  praised  !''  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain,  | 
smiling  through  her  tears,  and  bowing  to  the 
gratifi^  Orwells.  Soon  after,  as  she  followed 
the  eyes  of  Emma  towards  some  drawings 
which  decorated  the  room,  she  saw  enough  to 
convince  her  those  drawing  were  by  Agatha i 
and  she  again  hid  her  face  in  her  hai^kerohisC 
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why  18  there  no  drawing  here  V*  said 
pointing  to  a  vacant  space  over  the 
-piece.  *<  If  you  have  not  one  large 
br  that  place,  I  will  gi?e  you  one  of 

raid  rejoice  to  hare  it,*'  said  Mrs.  Or- 

ut " 

dear,*'  interrupted  Mr.  Orwell  hasti- 
ly other  time,  not  now,  we  will  ex- 

!)ast!eroa{n  at  this  moment  raised  her 
id  seeing  by  the  nails  in  the  wall  that 
g  or  picture  had  once  hung  in  that 
spected  the  truth,  and  desired  to  know 
a  picture  or  drawing  had  not  for  some 
r  reason  been  removed, 
madam,"  replied  Mr.  Orwell,  *^  one 
e  thought  it  might  give  you  pain  to 

matter,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Castlemain 
ckness,  "  I  would  rather  you  should 
in  on  me  than  not;" — and  Mirs.  Or- 
jght  in  the  drawing.  It  was  a  col- 
iwing  representing  Mrs.  Orwell  with 
ale  and  dying  on  her  lap ;  while  Aga- 
her  knees  beside  her,  was  awaiting 
sped  hands  and  a  look  of  wild  an- 
)  effect  of  the  nutriment  which  Mrs. 
ras  going  to  convey  into  the  infant's 

very  like  her,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  with 
njj  lip. 

like,  indeed !"  said  Emma,  gazing 
on  the  beloved  face  of  her  unhappy 

not  like  my  child  as  /  kneto  her !" 
d  Mrs.  Castlemain  wildly,  and  falling 
Lhe  sofa  in  an  agony  almost  too  great 

uld  not  be  that  poor  lady  for  all  the 
thought  Mrs.  Orwell; — "my  poor 
id  in  my  arms!— >-  Sir,  sir,"  said 
rell,  affectionately  pressing  Mr.  Eger- 
1,  "  were  not  you  the  gentleman  who 
b— — " 

sill  talk  of  those  things  another  time, 
madam,"  interrupted  Mr.  Egerton ; 
roaching  Mrs.  Castlemain,  he  ai>ked 
I  had  not  better  return  home ;  to  which 
she  thankfully  assented;  and  Mr. 
having  put  her  into  her  carriage,  and 
•ring  she  would  prefer  solitude  to 
,  desired  the  carriage  to  return  for 
loon  as  it  had  set  down  Mrs.  Castle- 

,  my  dear  friends,"  said  Mr.  Et^erton, 
ell  you  all  you  wish  to  know."  And 
s  well  as  the  Orwells,  listened  with 
prest  to  the  description  of  Agatha's 
m%  and  death,  ana  the  journey  Mr. 
took  with  his  orph^i  charge ;  while 
anon  the  deeply  interested  old  couple 
id  him  with  exclamations  of  "  Dear 
Mr  little  girl !"  then  turning  to  gaze 
Man  ilmost  amounting  to  rapture  on 


the  lovely  and  expressive  face  of  the  being 
whom  they  had  been  the  means  of  preserving. 

Almost  daily  did  Emma  and  Mr.  E^rton 
visit  the  Orwells;  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  too 
very  often  forced  herself  to  call  on  them ;  but 
she  was  never  easy  in  their  presence,  and  was 
also  conscious  that,  however  gratefully  they 
felt  towards  her  as  their  benefactress,  a  chill 
came  over  their  feelings  when  they  thought  of 
her  as  the  unforgiving  mother  of  Agatha;  and 
at  such  times  she  could  not  help  recollecting, 
that  in  Agatha's  narrative  she  had  herself  con- 
trasted with  her  own  mother's  conduct  the 
benevolence  of  these  strangers.  But  to  the 
pleasure  which  Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton  de- 
rived from  being  with  these  good  old  people 
there  was  no  drawback,  and  many  a  day  did 
Emma  spend  with  them  alone ;  for  she  thought 
that  they  had  a  right  to  some  hours  of  that 
existence  which  they  had  preserved ;  and  the 
joy  that  sparkled  in  their  countenance  when- 
ever she  appeared,  gave  her  more  heartfelt  sat- 
isfaction than  the  homage  paid  her  by  admir- 
ing crowds.  They  were  more  at  ease  with 
Emma  than  they  had  ever  been  with  her  mo- 
ther; for  she  united  to  the  dignity  of  Agatha 
a  degree  of  graciousness  and  playfulness  of 
manner  wholly  unknown  to  her;  and  never 
once  were  the  Orwells  reminded  by  Emma's 
manners,  though  they  had  often  been  by  Aga< 
tha's,  that  there  was  any  difference  between 
them  in  rank  and  situation. 

But  the  pleasure  which  Emma  derived  from 
visiting  the  Orwells  was  not  wholly  the  result 
of  a  feeling  of  duty  fulfilled.  They  had  in- 
formed her  that  a  very  handsome  young  man 
had  called  on  them  a  few  months  preceding 
her  arrival  in  town,  and  had  told  them  thai 
he  came  to  see  them,  from  the  respect  their 
conduct  to  Mrs.  Danvers  and  her  child  had 
excited  in  him ;  and  that  having  stayed  with 
them  an  hour  or  two,  during  which  time  he 
had  informed  them  that  he  knew  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton,  he  had 
taken  his  leave  without  letting  them  know  bis 
name  or  place  of  abode.  But  Emma  was  at 
no  loss  to  discover  who  this  visitant  to  the 
Orwells  was  ;  and  the  consciousness  that  St. 
Aubyn,  actuated  no  doubt  by  the  interest  he 
still  felt  in  her,  had  been  at  that  house,  had 
sat  in  that  apartment,  and  had  conversed  with 
the  owners  of  it,  gave  a  degree  of  charm  in 
her  eyes  to  them  and  to  their  residence,  which 
other  feelings,  though  very  powerful,  could 
not  alone  have  bestowed. 

Emma  oflen  recollected  that  Mr.  Orwell 
had  once  been  opulent,  and  had  probably  been 
no  stranger  to  the  luxuries  which  opulence 
bestows ;  she  therefore  could  not  rest  till  she 
had  seen  his  old  age  in  possession  of  most  of 
the  enjoyments  which  his  youth  had  known. 

"I  wonder  whether  he  ever  kept  a  close 
carriage?"  thought  Emma;  and  she  contrived 
to  find  out  that  he  had  not,  but  that  for  man? 
years  he  had  had  a  one-horse  chair,  in  which« 
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be  used  to  drive  bis  motber.  'Fbis  inteiligence, 
and  ber  wisbes  in  consequence  o(  it,  were  im- 
mediately made  Icnown  to  Mr.  Egerton,  wbo 
joyfully  undertook  to  purcbase  a  low-built 
open  chaise,  and  a  steady  borse  to  draw  it ; 
while  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton  dis- 
puted which  of  thero  should  defray  the  ex- 
penses attendant  on  this  new  appendage  to  the 
establishment  of  the  old  couple.  But  at  length 
Mr.  figerton  carried  his  point;  and  till  Emma 
came  of  age,  and  had  an  allowance  of  her 
own,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Egerton  should 
be  at  ail  the  charges  incident  to  this  gift. 

**  Dear  me !  see  what  a  pretty  little  carriage 
has  stopped  at  our  door  !**  said  Mrs.  Orwell  to 
ber  husband,  when  Emma,  wbo  had  come  to 
spend  the  day  with  them,  was  standing  by  ber 
side  at  the  window. 

**  A  pretty  carriage,  indeed !"  replied  be ;  "  1 
wonder  whose  it  can  be ;  for  see,  the  servant 
wbo  is  in  it  is  ||:etting  out,  and  coming  hither. 
It  must  be  a  mistake,  unless  be  brings  some 
message  to  you,  Miss  Castlemain.*' 

*'  He  has  made  no  mistake,"  cried  Emma ; 
*'  and  I  have  to  request  that  you,  my  dear  sir, 
will  drive  me  a  little  way  on  the  road,  that  I 
may  see  bow  the  horse  goes." 

•*  I  drive  you,  my  dear !" 

''Yes;  you  know  you  used  to  drive  your 
mother,  and  1  hope  and  trust  that  for  many  a 
day  to  come  you  will  drive  Mrs.  Orwell  in 
that  chaise  for  my  sake ;  for  that  chaise  and 
borse  are  yours,  if  you  will  do  us  the  honour 
of  accepting  them." 

The  delighted  old  couple,  well  aware  that 
in  accepting  this  gift  they  should  impart  more 
ipleasure  than  tliey  received,  gratefully  acceded 
ito  her  request,  and  Mr.  Orwell  had  the  pride 
and  satisfaction  of  driving  Emma  through  the 
beautiful  environs  of  Kensington. 

But  though  Emma  derived  unmixed  satis- 
faction from  her  visits  to  the  Orwells,  they 
tfreauently  beheld  her  with  mingled  pleasure 
ana  pain ;   for  Mrs.  Orwell,  like  all  women, 

3uick-8ighted  to  the  feelings  of  her  sex,  soon 
iscovered  that  some  secret  disquiet  preyed 
on  the  mind  of  Emma,  and  she  suspected  her 
joung  favourite  was  in  love. 

"  And  if  she  were^'*^  said  Mr.  Orwell,  petu- 
lantly, when  Mrs.  Orwell  communicated  her 
•discovery  to  him, — "  if  she  be  in  love,  as  she 
«can*t  love  in  vain,  that  I  am  sure  of,  her 
fcaree,  if  she  has  any,  can't  proceed  from  tbat 
•source." 

^'  But  perhaps  she  loves  some  one  whom  ber 
grandmother  does  not  approve!  for  you  re- 
member that  very  handsome  young  man*s 
^calling  on  us,  to  see  us  as  the  preservers  of 
Miss  uastlemain,  and  who  knows  but  it  may 
be  her  mother's  sad  story  over  again  t" 

''■God  forbid !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Orwell ;  and 
liaTesoKved  to  watch  Emma  as  attentively  as 
his  wife  had  done ;  nor  was  he  slow  to  discover 
IB  her  symptoms  which  alarmed  him  for  her 
fvtuye  peace,  though  they  both  thought  that 


Emma's  spirits  seemed  to  grow  bettai  from 
day  to  day. 

Nor  were  they  mistaken.  Thoagh  Emma 
thought  that  she  could  love  one  alone,  the  was 
not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  being  admiied 
and  addressed  by  sensible  and  respectable 
men,  amongst  whom  Sir  Charlee  Maynard  bad 
pleaded  bis  suit,  but  pleaded  in  Tain.  Aai 
now,  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  bav* 
ing  both  renewed  some  of  the  acqnaintanee  of 
their  youth,  she  often  associated  at  her  gnnd- 
mother's  table  with  persons  of  acknowMged 
talents  and  great  conversational  powers ;  and 
she  had  also  been  introduced  into  thoae  paities 
which  she  and  Mr.  Egerton  need  to  discais 
under  the  name  of  converaationea.  Thaae  Dir- 
ties were  held  at  a  bouse  where  ahe  would  ia- 
fallibly  have  met  Mrs.  Pel  ton,  had  not  that 
lady  been  at  variance  with  the  mistreaa  of  it; 
nor  did  they  resume  their  acquaintance  till 
Emma  left  London. 

On  these  evenings  they  used  to  arrive  at  the 
lady's  bouse  at  an  early  hour,  and  were  intro- 
duced into  a  most  ele^nt  and  taatefiilW  deeo- 
rated  apartment,  containing  a  party  snmciently 
large  to  admit  of  its  being  formed  into  many 
groups,  but  not  lar^  enough  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  walking  about  with  eaae  and 
comfort.  Amongst  the  company  were  naoally 
men  and  women  of  the  hisbest  rank  in  tiie 
country,  but  waiving  all  the  distinctiona  of  their 
rank  and  situation,  and  only  desirous  of  leeom- 
mending  themselves  by  their  own  talents,  or 
their  graceful  and  respectful  attention  to  the 
exhibited  talents  of  others;  for  many  of  both 
sexes  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
literature,  the  arts,  or  the  sciences  of  the  day, 
were  mingled  in  this  fashionable  throng,  and 
joining  in  that  greatest  of  all  delights,  rattooal 
conversation.  Emma,  though  ber  polite  hostess 
frequently  endeavoured  to  call  her  forth,  was 
always  contented  to  listen  ;  but  it  was  in  si- 
lence so  animated  and  intelligent,  that  once, 
as  she  timidly  declined  giving  a  decisive 
opinion  on  a  subject  which  she  was  hearing 
discussed,  an  elderly  gentleman,  turning  to  his 
neighbour,  observed  that  tbat  young  lady  need 
not  speak  in  order  to  charm,  for  that  she  re- 
minded him  of  the  lines  of  the  poet  with  one 
word  altered — 

"  Alike  her  speaking  and  her  silence  move, 
Whose  voice  is  music,  and  whose  looks  sre 
love." 

At  the  close  of  one  of  these  evenings  our 
heroine  and  her  friends  observed  tbat  the  party 
had  increased  so  much  that  the  adjoining  room 
was  full  of  company,  while  they  heara  oos 
voice,  louder  than  the  rest,  speaking  alone; 
and  as  the  folding-doors  which  divided  tbs 
rooms  were  at  this  moment  thrown'open,  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  with  infinite  amaiement,  beheld 
Varley,  standing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
speaking  with  great  vociferation,  and  nsinf 
gestures  of  the  most  violent  description. 
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It  was  indeed  Varley,  exercising  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company  a  talent,  which,  as 
I  have  before  obserTed,  he  possessed  in  no 
mean  degree,  tIk.  that  of  spoutinff,  or  acting. 
He  was  not  the  mimic  or  copier  of  others ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  gave  his  own  conception  of 
certain  parts,  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy, 
from  which,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  paint 
and  dress,  be  was  in  the  habit  of  acting  de- 
tached scenes,  in  a  very  amusing  and  interest- 
ing manner.  It  had  long  been  the  first  object 
of  Varley's  ambition  to  get  introduced  into 
fashionable  circles ;  and  to  do  that  he  would 
willingly  have  consented  to  play  Punch,  or 
grin  through  a  horse-collar,  had  such  accom- 
plishments been  deemed  necessary  to  procure 
such  an  introduction.  At  this  acme  of  bis  am- 
bition h^  luckily  was  introduced  to  a  orentle- 
man  of  some  rank,  who  was  a  Pidcock  or  a 
Polito  in  his  way,  and  was  famous  for  assem- 
bling at  his  house  those  rarities,  or  monsters, 
or  wild-beasts,  denominated  remarkable  per- 
sons, or  persons  possessed  of  curious  and 
amasinff  talents.  Dwarfs,  griants,  ventrilo- 
aoists,  Turks,  panots,  monkeys,  mimics,  oflen 
formed  the  rare  and  entertaining  menagerie  of 
this  gentleman  when  he  opened  his  house  to 
fashionable  society ;  and  having  been  told  by 
bis  hairdresser  that  a  young  man  of  his  ac- 

5|uaintaiice  in  the  war-office  had  great  talents 
or  spoQting,  the  delighted  Varley  received  an 
inTitation  to  dine  with  this  gentleman,  who, 
fiodinjr  he  really  had  the  talents  imputed  to 
him,  invited  him  to  a  party ;  and  thence  he 
gained  adm&Mion  tothe  still  more  tonish  house 
of  the  lady  where  Mrs.  Castlemain  saw  him. 
It  was  the  first  time  of  Varley *s  appearing 
there,  when  his  evil  genius  led  the  family  from 
Roselands  thither  also. 

Snch  is  the  power  of  prepossession,  that 
even  seeing  Varley  at  this  house  had  not 
power  to  remove  Mrs.  Castlemain's  impres- 
sions concerning  him,  and  she  said  to  a  gen- 
tleman near  her—-'*  How  shocking  it  is  that  no 
one  has  humanity  enough  to  interrupt  that  poor 
y  ounff  man,  and  lead  him  home  !*'  Then  see- 
ing Mr.  Egerton,  she  exclaimed,  **  There,  Mr. 
Eserton !  here  Is  your  boasted  London  societ]r« 
indeed !  How  dreadfully  cruel  and  unprinci- 
pled it  is  for  persons  to  amuse  themselves 
with  the  ravings  of  a  madman!" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "  Mr.  Varley 

is  only  showing  off  as  a  spouter,  and  is  now 

acting  Benedict.    Approach,  and  you  will  be 

convinced  of  it."    And  as  Emma,  who  was 

already  listening  to  him,  smilingly  beckoned 

her,  Mrs.  Csstlemain  leaning  on  Mr.  Egerton*s 

arm  timidly  drew  near.    But  as  Varley*s  eye 

happened  at  this  moment  to  turn  towards  Mrs. 

Castlemain,  the  consciousness  that  she  had  it 

i  in  ber  jiower  to  tell  a  ridiculous  story  of  her 

I  mistaking  him  for  a  madman,  so  completely 

I  overset  hiro,  that  afier  fruitlessly  endeavouring 

I  to  leeolleet  himself,  and  go  on  with  his  speech, 

I  be  eoiD|ilaiiied  of  illness  occasioned  by  the  in- 


tense heat  of  the  room,  and  made  a  precipitate 
retreat  before  any  one  could  stop  him. 

But  when  was  excessive  vanity  unaccompa- 
nied by  malignity  1  Varley,  who  was  never 
happy  except  he  was  in  all  places  the  promi- 
nent person,  was  so  provoked  at  the  power 
which  Mrs.  Castleraain^s  appearance  had  on 
him,  as  it  prevented  his  continuing  to  be  that 
evening  a  centre  of  attraction,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  be  revenged ;  and  whether  she  did  or 
did  not  tell  the  story  of  his  love,  and  its  results, 
he  was  resolved  to  inflict  mortification  to  the 
best  of  his  power  on  her  and  Emma,  in  return 
for  that  which  they  had  occasioned  him  that 

evening,  and  at  K .    Accordingly,  being 

at  this  time  a  writer  in  a  fashionable  newspa- 
per, he  inserted  the  following  paragraph  :— 

**We  hear  from  undoubteid  authority,  that 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  C  ,  grandmother  to  the 
beautiful  Northern  star  that  now  glitters  in  our 
hemisphere,  intends  to  obtain  letters  patent  for 
this  young  lady  to  bear  the  arms  and  take  the 
name  of  C— *n,  as  she  was  not  born  in  wed- 
lock, and  therefore  could  not  otherwise  be  called 
by  the  ancient  and  noble  name  of  C— n, 
though  she  will  inherit  some  of  the  estates  of 
that  family;  thus  endeavouring  to  hide  this  ter- 
rible stain  on  the  purity  of  the  T n  family, 

by  the  spotless  shield  of  that  of  C n.    This 

may  be  called  an  escutcheon  nf  pretence  indeed  !" 

This  paragraph  had  all  the  power  to  wound 
the  mother  and  daughter  of  Agatha  which  he 
expected  it  would  have ;  for  he  had  heard  at 

K ,  that  Mrs.  Castlemain^s  feelings  were 

most  painfully  alive  to  any  allusions  to  the 
illegitimacy  of  Emma,  and  he  took  a  malig- 
nant pleasure  in  thus  exercising  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  powers,  that  of  wounding  anony- 
mously. Deeply  indeed  was  Mrs.  Castlemain 
distressed  to  see  the  fame  of  Agatha  publicly 
injured,  and  her  child  declared  illegitimate, 
without  the  power  of  vindicating  her  in  any 
convincing  or  satisfactory  manner;  for  the  only 
evidence  which  they  could  at  present  adduce, 
even  to  their  friends  and  relations,  was  the 
declaration  of  Agatha,  that  she  was  the  lawful 
wife  of  Danvers,  because  he  had  led  her  to 
the  altar  after  the  death  of  bis  first  wife,  as  was 
proved  by  the  letter  to  him  which  she  had 
found  and  preserved  ;T-while  Danvers  on  the 
contrary  asserted  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, that  his  first  wife  was  aUve  when  he 
married  Agatha.  And  as  no  register  had  yet- 
been  found  to  contradict  by  its  date  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  there  was  only  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  Emma*8  claims  to  legitimacy 
would  always  remain  disputable. 

*' This  paragraph  must  have  been  written  by 
some  secret  enemy,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  thought- 
fully. 

**  But  whom  can  we  have  offended  1"  de- 
manded Emma.  *^I  flattered  myself  that  I 
had  no  enemy." 

**  No  enemy !"  replied  Mr.  Egerton.  "  Then, 
my  dear  child,  you  must  have  thought  you  had 
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no  merit.  But  whoeyer  wrote  the  paragraph 
in  question,  it  is  Tery  certain  that  it  calls  upon 
us  imperiously  to  endeavour  once  more  to  pro- 
cure a  copy  of  the  registry  of  your  mother^s 
marriage.  And  I  must  advertise  again,  in  all 
the  papers,  a  considerable  reward  to  whoever 
will  procure  one.** 

**  Advertise  !*'  exclaimed  Mn.  Castlemain, 
who  had  hitherto  preserved  a  gloomy  silence, 
*'  advertise,  and  we  in  London  !  I  could  not 
endure  it,  indeed  I  could  not." 

**  Well,  then,  let  us  leave  London.**  And 
Emma,  disgusted  and  alarmed  at  this  effusion 
of  secret  malice,  consented  joyfully  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

**  But  whither  shall  we  got**  she  added. 

"What  say  you,  ladies,  to  a  trip  to  Paris  1*' 
replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  while  Emma  almost 
screamed  for  joy  at  the  idea. 

'*  I  should  like  it  excessively,**  said  Mre. 
Castlemain,  **  as  being  out  of  England  during 
the  time  we  are  advertising  would  be  a  most 
desirable  circumstance  indeed.** 

'*  Then  let  us  take  the  necessary  steps  im- 
mediately.*' And  in  a  few  days  everything 
was  ready  for  their  departure. 

Thus  did  the  paltry  spite  of  a  vain,  malig- 
nant boy,  the  result  of  a  wound  to  his  self- 
love,  disarrange  the  plans  and  disturb  the  quiet 
of  these  respectable  individuals ;  and  thus  did 
a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  lead  them  to  a 
scene  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  their  future 
lives,  and  fraught  with  events  of  the  most  se- 
rious and  important  nature. 

This  paras[raph,  however,  stimulated  afresh 
Mr.  Egerton^s  intention,  to  call  on  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish  where  Agatha  had  been 
married ;  and  at  her  earnest  request,  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain and  Emma,  as  well  as  Mr.  Orwell, 
accompanied  him.  They  found,  on  inquiring 
for  Mr^  Jones,  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  still 
minister  of  that  parish  ;  therefore  they  knew 
that  they  had  met  with  the  object  of  their 
search.  He  was  also  at  home,  and  they  were 
immediately  conducted  to  him  in  that  very 
room  where  the  poor  Agatha,  neariy  nineteen 
years  since,  had  vainly  opposed  the  repre^enta- 
tions  of  injured  and  helpless  innocence  to  the 
successful  machinations  of  a  villain. 

Mr.  Egerton  told  the  cause  of  their  visit, 
and  the  subject  of  their  inouiry,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible ;  and  Mr.  Jones  assured 
him,  that  he  recollected  the  pt}or  lady^s  call- 
I  ing  on  him,  and  her  evident  derangrement,per- 
j  fectly.  But  on  Mr.  Egerton*s  asking  him, 
I  whether  he  had  judged  her  to  be  insane  from 
his  own  observation  only,  or  from  the  previ- 
ous suggestions  of  another,  he  owned,  that 
he  entered  the  room  prepared  to  see  a  mad- 
woman, because  his  clerk,  Cammell,  had  as- 
sured him  she  was  notoriously  so,  and  told 
him  the  cause  of  her  madness. 

**Then,  sir,  that  Cammell  was  a  villain; 
for  the  poor  lady  was  in  her  perfect  senses, 
though  driven  perhaps  into  the    temporary 


fremy  of  passion  by  the  conaoiooaiieM  of  be- 
inpr  the  victim  of  treaeheiy.  — *  Bat  where  it 
this  man,  this  Cammell  T* 

*«  Cammell!  Cammell  !**  exclaimed  Mn.! 
Castlemain,  in  an  agjitated  manner,  **  What  ■ 
sort  of  man  was  he,  sir?  and  how  long  had  I 
he  been  clerk  of  this  pariah  ?**  | 

'*  For  about  nine  years,  1  believe,  madam; 
and  be  was  a  man  marised  with  the  small-pox, 
with  small  light  eyes,  and  tomed-op  nose,  and. 
very  red  hair?'  I 

'*  And  whence  did  he  come,  sir  ?*' 

*'  From  somewhere  in  the  Norths— Cllmbe^ 
land,  I  believe.**  | 

*^  It  is  he !  it  is  the  same  man  !**  cried  Mii. 
Castlemain,  turning  pale  as  death ;  «*  he  left 
Cumberland  aboot  that  time ;  and  I  was  told,  < 
after  he  left  my  neiffhbourhood,  and  went  to 
London,  that  he  had  often  wished  to  be  rs- , 
venged  on  my  poor  ehild.*'  | 

'OSevenge!  for  what,  madam V*  asked  Mr.. 
Egerton.  ] 

**  Ask  me  not  now  !*'  she  i]|^lMd  in  agvMiy : 
the  most  overwhelming.  ^The  miseries  of. 
my  child  are  on  my  hcnd,  and  I  feel  ainking  I 
under  the  load.**  { 

•'However,"  observed  Mr.Efferton,  **wei 
have  gained  much  by  finding  that  Caainiel| 
had  a  motive  to  join  Mr.  Sanvers  in  his! 
scheme  against  his  unhappy  wife.  Bnt  where 
is  this  man  1    Let  him  be  confronted  with  vs.** 

•*That,  sir,  is  impossible,*'  replied  Mr. 
Jones  in  some  confusion ;  ^^  for  he  abeeonded 
about  two  yeare  ago  with  all  his  femily,  aad 
it  is  supposed  he  went  abroad,  having  beeo) 
detectea  in  some  very  dishonest  practices;! 
therefore  I  really  should  have  thought  it  very ' 
likely,  if  I  had  not  been  conscious  the  registry  j 
had  never  been  from  under  my  eye,  that  the  i 
poor  lady's  accusation  was  jnst.*'  I 

"  I  am  sorry  he  is  gone  off,**  said  Mr.  Eger- ! 
ton  ;  •'  though  this  evidence  of  the  man*8  Til- 
lany  ^ives  still  greater  credibility  to  the  ftct 
we  wish  to  establish.  And  now,  sir,  yoa 
shall  hear  what  happened  to  this  injured  ladj, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  you  saw 
her,  from  the  mouth  of  that  benevolent  being 
who  succoured  her  in  her  distress ;  the  good 
Samaritan  who  poured  oil  and  wine  into  her 
wounds,  while  the  priest  passed  by  on  the 
other  side."  So  saying,  he  led  Mre.  Castle- 
main into  the  room  where  they  had  left  Emma 
and  Mr.  Orwell,  and  returned  to  Mr.  Jones  ac- 
companied by  the  latter.  ' 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Orwell  had  told  his  tale, 
which  clearly  proved  the  sanity  of  Agathar- 
as  whatever  might  be  called  insanity  in  ber 
vanished  as  soon  as  the  power  of  the  operating 
causes  was  removed, — Mr.  Egerton  desired  to  > 
introduce  to  Mr.  Jones  the  orphan  of  Agatha, - 
whose  claims  to  legitimacy  it  was  now  the 
firet  desire  and  purpose  of  Mrs.  Castlemain 
and  himself  to  prove.  But  before  he  did  so, 
he  gave  him  a  short  detail  of  Agatha*8  life, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  her  desth,  ia 
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order  to  interest  that  gentleman  as  much  as  he 
eould  in  the  fete  of  her  injured  child,  and  in- 
duce him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  their 
efforts  to  diacoTer  Cammeli  and  bring  him  to 
justice. 

**  But  allow  me,  sir,'*  said  Mr.  Jones,  **  to 
make  one  remark ; — I  recollect  perfectly,  that 
the  unhappy  lady  said  to  Cammeli,  who  was 
certainly  a  most  ill-looking  man,  *  Where  have 
1  ever  seen  you  before  V  and  she  added  words 
importing  the  consciousness  of  haWng  seen 
his  *  dark  and  gloomy  face,*  as  she  called  it, 
without  being  able  to  recollect  where;  on 
which  Cammeli,  saving  half  aside,  *  Poor  dis- 
tracted creature  !*  declared  he  had  never  seen 
her  before  in  his  whole  life." 

"Well,  sir,— and  what  thenV 

**  Why,  sir.  as  Cammeli  must  have  been  the 
clerk  at  the  time  of  the  lady^s  marriage,  if  she 
really  was  married ;  and  as,  according  to  your 
own  statement,  he  must  have  even  officiated 
as  Either  to  the  lady,  it  is  very  strange  that 
she  should  not  have  remembered  where  she 
bad  seen  him ;  and  I  confess  that  this  appears 
to  me  a  stronjf  proof  that  at  this  church,  at 
least,  the  mamage  between  her  and  Mr.  Dan- 
▼era  never  took  place." 

"There  is  some  plausibility  in  what  you 
•ay,  certainly,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  **  but 
you  should  make  allowance  for  Sie  perturba- 
tion of  mind  Mrs.  Danvers  w^as  unaer  while 
questioning  Cammeli,  and  also  for  that  which 
she  felt  durinff  the  ceremony  of  her  marriage ; 
for  she  has  declared  to  me,  that  she  had  not 
the  slightest  recollection  of  the  clerk  who 
gave  her  away,  nor  indeed  was  she  sure  that 
she  even  looked  at  him.— She  added,  that  she 
had  forgotten  to  ask  how  long  this  man,  whose 
name  she  did  not  know,  had  been  clerk  of  that 
parish ;  but  she  had  a  consciousness  of  having 
seen  him  before,  when  she  conversed  with  him 
in  this  house ;  and,  to  use  her  own  expression, 
that  the  recollection  of  him  was  '  associated 
in  her  mind  with  the  idea  of  pain  endured 
long  since.'  And  how  eorredly  she  judged 
and  felt  on  this  subject,  we  have  now  her  mo- 
therms  testimony  to  prove.  However,  sir,  that 
m  marriage  did  take  place,  we  have  Mr.  Dan- 
▼ers*s  own  evidence  in  a  letter  to  Mra.  Castle- 
main,  at  which  time  h€  says  he  had  a  wife 
living.  But  this  we  could  prove  false,  could 
we  (wtaio  a  copy  of  the  marriage  register,  as 
we  have  a  letter  to  him  proving  his  wife  to 
have  died  some  time  previously." 

"Well,  sir,  well,^'  returned  Mr.  Jones, 
this  may  be  true  as  you  say ;"  and  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, leaving  the  room,  letumed,  leading  in 
Emma. 

As  Mr.  Egerton  had  conducted  her,  he  gave 
her  to  nndeiitand  that  Mr.  Jones  was  not  very 
Iriendly  to  their  eanse,  and  was  unwilling  to 

S've  np  the  idea  of  her  mother's  insanity. 
mmav  therefbie  was  not  disposed  to  regard 
that  gentleman  with  mnch  complacence ;  and 
■he  aaaomed  on  her  entrance  so  much  haugh- 


tiness of  manner  and  expression,  that  her  re- 
semblance to  Agatha  was  rendered  thereby 
even  more  striking  than  usual.  To  her  cold 
and  dignified  couriesy  Mr.  Jones  returned  a 
low  bow ;  when  venturing  to  look  up  in  her 
face  he  exclaimed, 

"  I  protest  I  never  saw  such  a  likeness !  It 
seems  as  if  her  mother  really  stood  before  me ! 
Only  that  this  young  lady*s  complexion  is 
more  brilliant,  and  her  cheeks  and  person  are 
fuller." 

"  No  wonder,  sir,"  replied  Emma,  tears  in- 
voluntarily filling  her  eyes,  "  for  1  have  been 
the  child  of  happiness  and  kindness ;  my  poor 
mother  was  that  of  misery,  and  was  the  vic- 
tim of  the  depravity  of  others." 

"  The  very  voice  too,  as  I  live !"  returned 
Mr.  Jones. 

»♦  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "  this  is  the 
injured  orphan,  in  order  to  assert  whose  rights 
^ou  see  us  prepared  to  bring  the  whole  matter 
into  a  court  of  justice;  and  your  evidence, 
though  not  as  favourable  as  we  could  wish, 
we  shall  undoubtedly  call  fer." 

"  Such  as  it  is,  sir,  and  such  as  I  can  con* 
scientiously  make  it,  you  may  command  it, 
sir." 

"  It  now  only  remains  that  we  should  ex- 
amine the  register,"  said  Mr.  Egerton ;  and 
the  book  was  produced.  Afler  a  long  and  a 
most  minute  examination,  even  Mr.  Jones 
himself  declared,  that  it  did  seem  as  if  a  leaf 
might  have  been  torn  out  much  about  the  time 
when  Agatha  stated  her  marriage  to  have  taken 
place ;  though,  as  he  was  pmitive  the  book 
was  under  his  sole  care,  he  did  not  see  how 
it  could  have  happened.  And  having  to  their 
own  satisfaction  established  this  fact,  the  party 
returned  to  London.  On  their  way  thither 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  with  many  compunctious 
feelings,  explained  the  cause  of  Cammell's 
inveteracy  towards  Agatha,  and  by  that  means 
made  his  compliance  with  the  infamous  propo- 
sal of  Danvers  the  less  to  be  wondered  at. 

On  their  return  home  a  circumstance  hap- 
pened mortifying  to  the  pride,  though  not 
painful  to  the  affections,  of  Emma.  A  young 
nobleman,  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  had  been 
so  charmed  with  Emma^s  beauty  and  other  at- 
tractions, that  he  had  solicited  his  father  to 
make  proposals  in  his  name  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main; and  the  earl,  iinagininjir  Emma  to  be 
Mrs.  Castlemain's  daughter,  did  what  his  son 
required. 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  in  her  reply,  referred  the 
gentleman  to  Emma  for  his  answer,  declaring 
that  she  would  never  influence  her  in  her  de- 
termination on  such  subjects,  though  in  the 
present  instance  she  earnestly  desired  that 
Emma  might  approve  of  the  proposal  as  highly 
as  she  did ;  but  that  she  thought  it  proper  to 
inform  his  lordship  that  Miss  Castlemain  was 
not  her  daughter,  but  her  grand-daughter ;  her 
daughter's  child  by   a   marriage  of  which 
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hitherto,  and  at  present,  there  was  no  posai- 
hility  of  procaring  proofs. 

The  answer  to  this  letter  she  receiTed  on 
the  day  of  her  return  from  visiting  Mr.  Jones ; 
and  it  added  not  a  little  to  their  wish  of  quit- 
ting England,  as  the  earl  politely,  but  coldly, 
declined  for  his  son  all  further  thoughts  ai 
preteni  of  a  union  with  Miss  Castlemain. 

During  the  ride  home  Mrs.  Castlemain  re- 
marked, that  she  thought  it  was  not  right  for 
Mr.  Egerton,  who  wished  to  conciliate,  to  call 
Mr.  Orwell  the  good  Samaritan,  and  insinuate 
Xhat  poor  Mr.  Jones  was  the  priest. 

*'  I  agree  with  vou,"  replied  Mr.  Efferton 
jaughin? ;  *«  and  1  can  only  say,  that  1  was 
too  mucn  at  that  moment  under  the  dominion 
of  TEMPER,  that  domestic  enemy  affainst  which 
I  am  so  fond  of  guarding  others ;  but  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  good  Mr.  Jones  had  sense 
enough  to  make  the  application." 

The  next  step  they  took  was  to  prepare  an 
advertisement  for  a  copy  of  the  registry  of  the 
marriage  of  Agatha  Torrington  and  George 
Dan  vers,  in  case  such  a  copy  had  been  made, 
offering  a  very  considerable  reward. 

A  few  days  before  their  departure  they  went 
to  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  when  just  as  the 
play  was  finishing,  Emma  heard  a  gentleman 
m  the  next  place  say,  '*  What  fine  fellow  now 
has  Mrs.  Felton  caught  in  her  chains  1  Who 
is  that  good-looking  youth  to  whom  she  is 
talking  r^ 

"  It  is  a  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,"  was  the  answer, 
*'  a  North-country  man,  who  has  just  entered 
into  the  dragoon  guards."  And  Emma,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  speaker^s  eyes,  as 
surprised  and  agitated  she  involuntarily  turned 
round  to  look  at  him,  beheld  St.  Aubyn,  appa- 
rently gay  and  animated,  listening  with  smiling 
attention  to  a  tonish-looking  woman,  whose 
beauty  she  unconsciously  exaggerated  to  her- 
self. In  a  moment  the  stage,  the  audience, 
eyery  thing  disappeared  from  her  view,  but  St. 
Aubyn  and  Mrs.  Felton.  Still,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  her  emotion  she  felt  that  seeing 
St.  Aubyn  as  she  now  saw  him,  seemingly 
absorbed  by  another  woman,  would  be  of 
great  service  to  heir  heart  on  reflection ;  it  was 
the  idea  that  he  loved  her,  spite  of  his  neg- 
lect, which  made  his  image  so  dangerous  to 
her ;  could  she  but  once  be  convinced  he  loved 
her  no  longer,  and  loved  another,  she  was  aure 
that  time  and  absence  would  in  the  end  en- 
tirely annihilate  his  power  over  her.  But 
absence  was,  she  thought,  the  suresi  remedy ; 
and  not  seeing  him  at  all,  a  better  cure  than 
even  seeing  him  paying  attention  to  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton. She  therefore  ffladly  acceded  to  Mrs. 
Castlemain*s  proposal  to  return  home  as  soon 
as  the  play  was  finished,  as  she  felt  oppressed 
by  the  heat  of  the  house. 

**  But  surely,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  to  Emma, 
A* you  will  stay  to  see  the  entertainment! 
You  came  on  purpose,  and  Mrs.  Castlemain 
has  no  objection  to  returning  alone." 


^  Not  in  the  least,"  she  replied ;  "«  do,  mj 
dear  Emma,  stay;  —  Mr.  Egerton  will  take 
care  of  you,  and  1  will  send  the  carriage  back." 

^Indeed  I  had  rather,  mUek  rather,  go 
home,"  said  Emma  deeply  bluabing. 

'*  Are  you  unwell  1  Are  yon  oppressed  by 
the  heat  of  the  house !"  And  Emma,  too 
great  a  votary  to  truth  to  violate  it  on  any  oe- 
casion,  professed  herself  neither  ill  nor  toona, 
but  declared  that  she  had  rather  go  home  with 
Mrs.  Castlemain. 

**  Tis  very  strange!"  said  Mr.  Egerton ^— 
when  at  this  moment  the  same  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  before  observed, 

««See!  see!  Look  at  St.  Aubyn!  Howl 
attentive  he  seems !  Egad,  I  beliere  the  fiur- 
widow  has  him."  On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton himself  turned  round,  aira  feeing  St.  Au- 
byn, no  longer  thought  Emma*8  wiah  to  leave 
the  house  an  unaccountable  one.  But  he  took 
no  notice  to  her  of  what  he  saw  and  thought; 
only  he  could  not  help  gently  pressing  theeoM 
hand  which  trembled  in  his. 

'^  I  will  see  for  the  carriage  directly,"  said 
he,  **  and  do  yon  remain  in  the  box.** 

While  he  was  gone,  lounging  on  ihe  baek 
seat  of  the  box  next  her,  Emma  saw  Varley ; 
and  actuated  not  only  by  the  wish  to  be  civil 
to  him,  but  also  by  the  desire  of  turning  her 
attention  firom  St.  Aubyn  and  Mrs*  Felton, 
she  courtesied  very  kindly  to  him,  and,  lean- 
ing forward  to  speak  to  him,  lamented  that 
she  came  into  the  room  too  late  at  Mrs.  C.*8 
to  be  ^tified  like  others  with  his  admirable 
recitations.  At  this  tribute  to  his  vanity  firon 
a  quarter  so  unexpected,  and  from  one  too 
whom  mortified  vanity  had  led  him  to  injure 
to  the  best  of  his  mean  ability,  Varley^s  con- 
science gave  him  some  well-merited  pangs  ;| 
and  scarcely  could  he  with  all  his  impudence  < 
reply  to  the  benevolent  and  lovely  girl  wbo 
addressed  him,  little  suspecting  that  he  wu 
the  adder  who  had  stung  her  and  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain through  the  medium  of  a  newspaper. 

In  a  few  moments  Mr.  Egmton  returned, 
accompanied  by  Sir  Charles  Maynard,  who 
assisted  in  seeing  the  ladies  to  their  caniacef 
Varley  crossing  them  on  their  way,  in  order 
to  be  noticed,  in  sight  of  some  of  his  iellov 
clerks,  by  the  beauty  of  the  day. 

"Yon  are  a  lucky  fellow,  Varley,"  said 
one  of  his  companions  to  him,  just  as  Sir 
Charles  returned  into  the  lobby,  "to  htve 
such  a  bow  and  smile  from  that  angelie  be- 

"  Do  you  think  sol"  cried  Varley  eonceit-; 
edly,  and  pulling  *up  his  neckcloth,  "sbei 
really  is  a  fine  creature,  and  I  mean  to  patron-' 
ize  her."  I 

"Presuming  coxcomb!"  said  Sir  Charles, ' 
loud  enough  for  Varley  to  hear,  and  ffiviogi 
him  a  look  of  fierce  disdain;  while  Varlej, 
pretending  not  to  notice  it,  slunk  away  into 
the  crowd  and  disappeared. 

A  day  or  two  alter,  howeyer.  Sir  C 
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M  d  was  stated  in  a  certain  newspaper  to 
have  been  one  of  the  unsuccessful  suitors  to  a 
certain  Northern  heiress.  Had  Varley  been 
contented  to  let  his  revenge  stop  here^  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him ;  but  when  the  in* 
tended  departure  of  Sir  Charles  and  other  men 
of  fashion  for  France,  was  a  few  days  after 
announced  in  some  paper,  he  inserted  another 


i,  being 


paragraph,  which  was  as  follows : — 

*♦  We  hear  that  Sir  C M 

disappointed  in  his  matrimonial  speculations^ 
is  glad  to  escape  into  a  foreign  land,  from  cer- 
tain troublesome  remembrancers,  and  is  on  the 
ewe  of  his  departure  from  England." 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  Sir 
Charles  was  arrested  at  Dover  by  an  alarmed 
creditor,  whose  bill  he  was  fortunately  able  to 
discharge  immediately, — vowing  as  he  did  so, 
that  as  soon  as  he  returned,  which  would  be 
in  a  few  months,  he  would  leave  no  method 
untried  to  discover  the  author  of  so  foul  a 
libel. 

The  proprieter  of  the  paper  in  which  Varley 
wrote,  was  himself  abroad,  when  this  para- 
graph concerning  Sir  Charles  was  inserted, 
else  it  would  have  been  rejected  as  libellous 
and  unsafe ;  but  the  person  who  officiated  for 
bim,  knowing  Varley  was  a  favourite  writer 
of  bis  employer,  concluded  what  he  sent  must 
be  admitted  and  approved,  and  therefore  he 
either  did  not  know  or  did  not  regard  the  risk. 
But  when  the  proprietor  himself  returned,  he 
was  so  justly  incensed  at  the  paragraph  in 

aaeetion,  and  apprehensive  of  its  consequences, 
lat  he  paid  Varley  whatever  he  was  in  arrears 
to  him,  and  dismissed  him  from  all  future  em- 
ployment, having  first  drawn  from  him  a  con- 
fession of  his  motives  for  this  calumnious  in- 
sertion ;  severely  reproaching  him  for  having 
meanly  dared  to  make  the  power  of  anonymous 
attack  with  which  he  was  vested,  the  engine  of 
venting  his  own  petty  spite,  and  the  means 
of  ^[TatiQring  the  mdignity  of  his  offended 
vanity. 

The  sum  of  money  thus  earned,  Varley,  afraid 
he  should  never  again  have  so  large  a  sum  in 
his  possession  at  once,  resolved  to  spend  in  a 
trip  to  Paris;  and  there  I  shall  again  introduce 
him  to  the  notice  of  my  readers. 

It  was  well  for  Emma  that  they  could  leave 
England  so  soon,  as  she  had  ceased  to  drive 
along  the  streets  with  any  security  and  plea- 
sure. She  fancied  every  gentleman  she  met 
was  St.  Aubyn,  and  cast  a  timid  inquiring 
glance  round  every  company  she  entered, 
dreading  to  behold  bim  accompanying  her  fas- 
cinating rival.  But  at  length  they  set  off  for 
France;  and  when  Emma  landed  at  Calais, 
** thank  Heaven!**  she  mentally  ejaculated, 
'*  now  the  sea  rolls  between  me  and  them  !** 

I  am  well  convinced  that  no  two  persons 
can  receive  exactly  the  same  impressions  from 
any  one  object  or  scene,  but  that,  however  like 
the  impressions  might  be  in  the  aggregate, 
they  would  be  different  in  detail;  therefore 


there  would  be  something  of  variety,  and  con- 
sequently of  interest,  in  the  account  given  by 
each  passenger  in  the  same  boat  of  his  voyage 
even  from  Dover  to  Calais.  Still  I  shall  not 
fatigue  my  readers  with  a  relation  of  what  my 
heroine  and  her  companions  saw,  thought,  or 
felt,  during  their  passage  to  France,  or  on 
their  landing  on  the  Calais  Pier.  But  no 
sooner  were  they  arrived  at  their  hotel,  namely 
that  kept  by  Grandsire,  the  one  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  than 
Mrs.  Castlemain  became  alarmingly  ill,  and 
Emma  and  Mr.  Egerton  endured  an  increased 
degree  of  anxiety  on  her  account,  from  their 
very  natural  want  of  confidence  in  a  foreign 
medical  attendant ;  but  luckily  for  them,  Mr. 
Egerton  learnt  on  the  second  day  of  her  ill- 
ness, that  an  English  physician  in  the  suite  of 
an  English  nobleman  had  just  landed. 

Immediately*  though  a  stranger  to  both  gen- 
tlemen, he  waited  on  them  at  their  inn,  to  re- 
quest the  physician^s  attendance  on  the  invalid, 
— a  request  instantly  granted ;  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  that  three  or  four  days 
of  rest,  with  the  aid  of  medicine,  would  re- 
move every  unfavourable  symptom,  and  enable 
them,  without  any  fear  of  a  relapse,  to  proceed 
on  their  journey.  Accordingly,  after  havinp^ 
passed  a  week  at  Calais,  they  set  off  in  their 
own  open  barouche,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
with  the  footman  and  the  lady's  maid  on  the 
dicky. 

The  ladies,  who  had  never  been  out  of 
England,  w^ere  surprised,  as  well  they  might, 
at  seeing  the  horses  fastened  together  and  to 
the  carriage  by  ropes;  and  as  one  never  values 
health  sufficiently  till  one  is  attacked  b^  sick- 
ness, so  our  travellers,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  felt  the  value  and  the  elegance  of 
an  English  equipage. 

"  Yet,  as  far  as  it  can  affect  national  happi- 
ness, of  what  consequence  is  it,"  said  Mr. 
Egerton,  "  whether  the  harness  and  the  other 
accoutrements  be  of  leather  or  rope — if  the 
French  be  as  well  contented  with  the  one  as 
the  other  1" 

"  No,"  replied  Emma ;  '♦  nor  does  it  signify 
that  the  boasted  view  from  the  Calais  ram- 
parts commands  in  reality  nothing  but  a  mise- 
rable barren  flat,  and  the  uninteresting  mean- 
derings  of  the  treeless  road  into  Flanders,  if 
all  the  inhabitants,  as  no  doubt  they  do,  like 
that  good  old  gentleman  in  the  steeple-crowned 
hat,  can  point  it  out  to  strangers  with,  *  Mais 
voyez  done!  quelle  vue  superbe!  Mais,  mon 
Dieu  !  c'est  magnifique !' " 

Nothing  either  of  event  or  of  interest  worth 
nanating,  happened  on  the  road  till  they  ap- 
proached Chantilly;  when  the  increasing 
oeanty  of  the  country,  the  distant  view  of  the 
palace  and  its  celebrated  stables,  awakened 
their  as  yet  dormant  feelings  into  life. 

«*Alas!*'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  ••/  saw  that 
fine  building  in  its  splendour!  However,  I 
will  see  it  in  its  decadence^  were  it  only  to  im* 
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press  on  mj  mind  the  frail  tenure  of  earthly 
greatness. 

But  as  Chantilly  has  been  frequently  de- 
scribed by  travellers,  and  is  likely  to  call  forth 
the  same  feelings  in  every  one,  I  shall  pass  by 
in  silence  our  travellers'  visit  to  the  palace  and 
the  environs,  and  content  myself  with  |[iving 
the  following  lines,  written  no  doubt  in  the 
days  of  its  magnificence,  which  Mr.  Egerton 
desired  Emma  to  copy  and  preserve,  as  one  of 
the  instances  in  which  the  aouble  meaning  of 
a  word  is  the  same  in  both  languages. 

The  following  lines  are  written  either  on  a 
wall  or  window  of  an  inn  at  Chantilly : 

"  Beaux  lieuz,  ou  de  plaiairs  Conde  fixa  la  source, 
A  ne  VOU8  point  quitter  Ton  feroit  son  bonheur, 
Si  vous  n'etiez  d  notre  bourse 
Plus  CHEB8  euoore  qu'a  notre  coBur.*'* 

When  they  were  about  twenty  miles  from 
Paris,  they  were  passed  by  a  curricle  and  four 
driven  by  a  ^[entleman,  another  gentleman 
sitting  beside  him.  The  one  who  drove  looked 
earnestly  at  Emma  as  he  passed,  and  turned 
back  several  times  to  repeat  his  gaze  (evident- 
ly one  of  admiration)  till  they  were  out  of 
sight;  and  when  they  had  proceeded  about 
two  miles  further,  they  saw  the  same  equipage 
standing  in  the  road,  having  evidently  been 
Just  overturned,  while  the  gentlemen  belon^r- 
ing  to  it  and  the  servants  were  employed  m 
arranging  whatever  had  been  discomposed  by 
the  accident  The  truth  was,  that  the  gentle- 
man who  drove  had  been  so  absorbed  in  admi- 
ration of  Emma,  that  he  had  been  unconscious 
of  the  horses*  increasing  speed  till  it  was  too 
late  to  stop  them,  and  in  trying  to  turn  them 
short  on  one  side,  the  vehicle  had  upseL  The 
gentlemen,  however, were  both  unhurt;  and  the 
poor  youth,  who  had  thus  been  put  in  peril  of  life 
by  the  power  of  beauty,  was  resolved  to  repay 
himself  by  another  look  at  the  beauty  that  nad 
endangered  him,  and  he  still  found  something 
to  do  to  the  carriage,  long  afler  his  companion 
had  assured  him  that  every  thing  was  properly 
adjusted. 

**  I  hope,  gentlemen,*'  said  Mr.  Egerton,  in 
very  good  French,  "  that  you  have  sustained 
no  injury?"  To  which  the  gentleman  who 
drove,  with  a  bow  and  a  blush,  and  a  look  at 
Emma,  answered  **No,**  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

**  At  least,  not  such  an  injury  as  the  gen- 
tleman apprehends,"  observed  his  companion 
in  English,  (concluding  Mr.  Egerton  was  a 
Frenchman,)  and  laughing  archly  as  he  spoke. 
While  Mr,  Egerton,  who  found  by  this  speech, 
which  he  perf(H;tly  understood,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen were  English,  smiled  involuntarily; 
but  not  choosing  to  expose  Emma  any  longer 


♦  •*  Fair  scenes,  where  Condi  fixed  the  source  of 

pleasure, 
One's  nappiness  would  consist  in  never  leaving  you, 
If  vou  were  not  to  our  purse 
6till  dearer  than  you  are  to  our  heart." 


to  an  intensity  of  admiring  obsenratioii,  which,  I 
though  respectful,  evidently  diatreaaed  her, 
and  displeased  Mrs.  Castlemain,  be,  with  a 
bow,  and  an  expression  of  pleasure  mt  their; 
safety,  desired  the  postilions  to  proceed.  But 
the  curricle  again  overlook,  and  passed  them, 
and  its  driver  had  another  opportunity  of  look- 
ing at  Emma,  while  he  made  a  diatant  bow  of 
recognition  to  the  party. 

At  length,  our  travellers  were  approechbg 
Paris;  and  if  Chantilly  had  awakened  strong 
emotion  in  their  hearU,  what  mast  they  have 
felt  on  entering  that  great  city,  that  Paris, 
whose  decrees  had  for  years  influenced  three 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  whose  inhabitants 
had,  by  turns,  excited  the  pity,  the  horror,  the . 
detestation,  and  some  few  the  admiration,  of. 
the  world ! 

«'  I  saw  the  church  of  Su  Denys  in  its 
pride,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  as  they  entered  that 
fauxbourg,  **  when  the  royal  and  the  mighty 
dead  slept  undisturbed  within  its  walls,  aod 
rapacious  avarice  had  not  thence  remoTed  the 
costly  offerings  of  piet^  and  superstiUon !" 

**  But  is  there  nothing  worth  seeing  there 
still  ?"  asked  Emma. 

"  No ;  I  am  told  not,"  replied  he.  "  How- 
ever, some  pious  hands  have  cooyeyed  to  a 
place  of  safety  many  of  the  statues,  the  mau- 
soleums, and  perhaps  the  bones  of  those  who 
here  were  '  quietly  inumed,*  and  I  expect  to 
feel  great  interest  and  pleasure  in  beholding 
the  former  once  more  m,  I  trust,  their  last 
home ;  together  with  many  other  things  of  the 
same  description,  gathered  from  distant  prov- 
inces, and  all  arranged  under  one  point  of  yiew 
at  Paris." 

**  Ay,  but  how  much,'*  observed  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain,  **  must  they  not  lose  of  their  interest 
by  being  no  longer  seen  in  the  spot  where 
they  were  first  placed  !*' 

*^  True,  madam,  much  of  local  and  asso- 
ciated interest;  still  they  have  an  interest  ap- 
pertaining to  themselves,  of  which  no  change 
of  situation  can  deprive  them.  Architectural , 
beauty  and  propriety,  and  powers  of  sculp- 
ture, must  exist,  to  charm  and  to  instruct, 
whether  in  the  church  of  Sl  Denys,  or  in  the 
Petits  Augustine  at  Paris ;  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  scorn  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
them  where  they  now  are,  because  I  have 
once  seen  them  to  better  advantage.  On  that 
principle,  we  might  despise  the  gratification 
of  seeing  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere,  because 
Paris  is  not  Florence,  where  he  was  origi- 
nally situated,  and,  as  I  hear,  in  a  better 
point  of  view.  But  to  go  from  inanimate  to 
animated  beauty, — What  did  you  think,  la- 
dies, of  the  young  Jehu  who  passed  us  just 
now  r* 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  "  that 
he  is  almost  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw ; 
I  wonder  who  he  is.  —  But  what  say  you, 
Emma  1" 

"  That  he  is  certainly  very  handsome.** 
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•'Well,  I  dire  say,*'  replied  Mr.  Egerton, 
^  we  shall  see  him  again ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while I  shall  hncy  him  somebody  of  great 
»>nseqaence." 

They  were  now  entering  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Elgerton  was  amused  by  the  surpritie  which 
Emma  expressed  at  seeing  melons  piled  up 
igainst  the  walls,  and  lying  one  on  the  other 
in  baskets  in  large  heaps,  like  turnips  in  Co- 
reni-garden  market. 

**  Well,'*  exclaimed  Emma ;  *«  What  a  sa- 
periority  over  England  this  circumstance  proves 
them  to  possess !  Melons,  a  I uxury  only  served 
ip  in  our  country  at  the  tables  of  the  rich,  are 
tiere,  you  see,  a  mere  common  fruit,  like  apples 
with  us." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  laughing; 
^*and  perhaps  you  may  hnd  out  occasion- 
illy,  that  carpets  and  clean  floors,  which  are 
svery-day  necessaries  with  us,  are  luxuries 
lere." 

They  took  up  their  abode  at  the  Hotel  des 
Strangers,  Rue  de  la  Concorde,  the  best  and 
widest  street  in  Paris,  and  parttculariy  in- 
eresting  from  its  being  so  near,  not  only  the 
inest  objects  in  the  city,  but  the  scenes  most 
>regnant  with  impressive  associations.  At  one 
md  of  it,  was  the  place  where  the  perpetual 
^illotine  stood ;  at  the  other,  was  the  church 
»f  La  Madelaine,  where  so  many  victims  of 
evolutionary  fiiry  were  buried ;  and  the  stones 
}f  that  street,  now  so  peaceable  and  so  smil- 
Dg,  had  lately  reverberated  from  the  heavy 
iteps  of  a  ferocious  multitude,  and,  almost 
irithout  a  metaphor,  had  been  dyed  with  rivers 
»f  blood. 

The  next  day,  for  Mrs.  Castlemain  was  too 
ired  to  venture  out  the  evening  of  their  arri- 
ral,  was  impatiently  hailed  by  Emma;  and  as 
Mx>n  as  she  saw  Mr.  Egerton,  "  To  the  Lou- 
rre !"  cried  Emma ;  "  I  cannot  rest  till  I  have 
leen  the  Gallery."  And  Mr.  Egerton,  break- 
ng  from  the  mournful  reverie  into  which  he 
iM  fallen,  led  the  way  thither.  It  lay  across 
he  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  through  the 
rarden  and  palace  of  the  Thuilleries.  But 
vhile  Emma  and  Mrs.  Castlemain,  struck 
vith  the  uncommon  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
he  surrounding  objects,  stopped  on  the  above- 
nentioned  place  to  gaze  with  delight  around 
hem,  Mr.  Egerton,  with  an  exclamation  of 
lorror,  darted  down  the  passage  which  led 
nto  the  gardens,  and  awaited  them  at  the  en- 
rance. 

"  My  dear  sir,  what  impelled  you  to  leave 
IS  in  that  abrupt  manner  1"  cried  Emma: 
*  Why  were  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  quit  the 
iweetest  spot  of  the  kind  that  my  eyes  ever 
»eheld  1" 

"  Because  a  friend,  a  venerable  abbe  whom 
deariy  loved,  was  butchered  on  that  spot ; 
»ecause,  Emma,  the  guillotine  was  erected  in 
be  midst  of  that  smiling  plain !" 

**Ib  it  possible!"  exclaimed  his  auditors. 

**  I  faUf*^  added  Emma,  ''  that  I  shall  never 
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think  it  beautiful  again."  Yet  the  next  mo- 
ment she  wished  to  go  back  again  to  see  the 
very  spot  where  the  guillotine  stood ;  but  the 
Palace  of  the  Thuilleries  now  caught  her  eye, 
and  by  calling  forth  other  feelings  urged  her 
forward  on  her  way. 

Emma  could  not  help  stopping  in  the  hall 
of  the  Palace,  as  certain  recollections  came 
across  her  mind ;  and  going  up  to  a  soldier  on 
^uard  there,  she  said  in  French,  **  And  was 
it  on  those  stairs  that  the  poor  Swiss  were  mas- 
sacred 1"  The  soldier,  colouring  deeply,  re- 
plied, "  Mais  oui,  mademoiselle :"  while  Mr. 
Egerton  seizing  Emma*s  arm,  all  the  terrors 
of  the  revolutionary  government  recurring  to 
his  mind,  hurried  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
saving,  "For  the  future  be  more  guarded. 
Why  could  you  not  have  said  killed,  instead 
of  massacred  1" 

"  Because  my  pity  got  the  better  of  every 
other  consideration." 

"  But  had  your  pity  been  so  powerful  in 
those  days,  when  there  was  neither  pity  nor 
justice,  that  small  mistake  of  yours  might 
have  sent  us  all  three  to  the  guillotine." 

But  all  unpleasant  remembrances  of  the 
past,  or  fears  tor  the  future,  were  absorbed  in 
delight  when  they  entered  the  saloon  of  the 
Louvre,  and  beheld  in  one  room  the  scattered 
glories  of  the  first  painters  whom  the  world 
ever  saw.  Yet  great  as  was  the  pleasure  which 
this  first  room  aiSbrded  them,  where  the  pic- 
tures were  not  only  fine,  but  seen  in  a  fine 
li^ht,  amongst  which  the  St.  Peter  Martyr  of 
Titian  shone  conspicuous,  their  sensations  on 
entering  the  long  gallery  adjoining  were  of  a 
still  higher  nature.  There  was  a  vastness,  a 
magnificence  in  the  idea  of  the  whole  space 
before  them  being  crowded  with  chef  d*(Buvres 
of  art,  that  filled  and  elevated  the  mind  in  a 
manner  too  vast  for  utterance;  and  choked 
with  the  emotions  that  overwhelmed  them, 
they  paused  at  the  entrance  as  if  too  much 
overawed  to  proceed.  But  recovering  them- 
selves they  slowly  walked  up  the  room,  una- 
ble at  firat  to  fix  on  any  one  picture  as  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration ;  and  they  went  to  the  top 
of  the  Gallery  and  back  again  without  stop- 
ping before  any  one  in*particular.  At  lengtn, 
however,  Mr.  Egerton  was  fixed  by  the  St. 
Jerome  of  Dominico,  Mrs.  Castlemain  was 
gazing  on  the  Three  Crosses  by  Rubpns.  and 
Emma  was  contemplating  with  admiring  in- 
terest the  Deluge  by  Poussin,  when  it  was 
loudly  rumoured  that  the  First  Consul  was 
going  in  state  to  the  Conservative  Senate,  and 
would  very  soon  be  on  the  Place  du  Carrou- 
sel. 

"That  I  could  but  see  him  and  the  proces- 
sion!" exclaimed  Emma,  eager  to  forsake  a 
picture  for  a  reality ;  and  running  up  to  Mr. 
Egerton,  "  Could  we  not  see  him  from  these 
windows  1"  she  added,  running  to  the  window 
near  her;  when  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
Gallery,  hearing  her  name  Buonaparte,  and 
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suspecting  her  wishes  from  the  expression  of 
her  countenance,  told  her  if  she  wouli  follow 
him  he  would  lead  her  to  a  window  whence 
she  could  see  the  sight  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage; and  immediately  Emma,  followed  by 
Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton,  eagerly 
kept  up  with  the  rapid  pace  of  her  guide.  He 
led  them  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  Gallery, 
which  joined  the  Palace  of  tlie  Thuilleries,  and 
introduced  them  into  an  unfurnished  apartr 
roent,  full  of  lumber  and  of  unframed  pictures, 
where  they  found  sitting  in  the  window  two 
French  ladies  and  a  Gfentleman  engaged  in 
earnest  conversation.  The  women  immediate- 
ly, with  French  politeness,  made  room  for  the 
stranger  ladies,  and  the  gentleman  also  rose  to 
offer  his  seat  to  Mr.  Egerton;  and  when  he 
turned  round,  our  travellers,  though  with  less 
delight  pictured  in  their  countenances  than 
beamed  on  his  at  the  meeting,  recognised  in 
him  the  driver  of  the  curricle  who  had  been  so 
endangered  by  looking  at  Emma. 

**  Countryman  and  countrywomen  of  mine, 
I  presume  !**  said  the  young  man ;  **  and  in- 
deed I  earnestly  hope  so  for  the  honour  of 
England,**  he  added,  looking  at  Emma,  while 
Mr.  Egerton,  smiling,  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  hoped  he  had  experienced  no  ill  ef- 
fects from  his  accident. 

They  were  now,  all,  except  the  young 
stranger  who  insisted  on  Mr.  EgertonV  taking 
his  seat,  most  commodiously  placed  for  be- 
holding the  whole  sight  from  the  windows; 
but  one  of  the  ladies  assuring  them  that  it 
would  be  some  time  before  the  First  Consul 
entered  his  carriage,  she  earnestly  requested 
the  gentleman,  whom  she  called  *^  mon  rher 
Balfour,"  to  go  on  with  the  subject  of  their 
dispute.  ^*  But,  perhaps,"  said  she  to  our 
travellers,  "  as  it  is  connected  with  a  story  of 
a  coiHitryman  of  yours,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  you  to  hear  it;  so  suppose  you  tell  the  whole 
story  over  again,  Balfour  V  And  Balfour  de- 
claring he  was  never  tired  of  telling  a  story  so 
much  to  the  honour  of  any  one  as  he  thought 
it  to  be,  smiling  archly  at  the  lady  who  spoke, 
said,  with  the  English  ladies*  permission,  he 
would  relate  what  had  occasioned  a  disagree- 
ment between  him  and  the  French  ladies  pre- 
sent. 

"There  are  several  English  and  Irish  offi- 
cers here ;  amongst  the  latter  of  whom  is  a 
man  of  brutal  manners,  who  used  very  impro- 
per language  to  a  young  lieutenant,  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  ladies  present." 

*'  O  mon  Dieu,  oui !"  exclaimed  one  of 
them;  **ll  est  fait  h  peindre;*  c'est  grand 
dommage  qu'il  soit  poltron  !" 

"But  is  he  sol" 

**  That  is  the  point  in  dispute  between  us," 
returned  his  animated  historian.     "  From  you, : 
ladies,  and  you,  sir,  he  added,  bowing  to  Mr. 


*  "  He  is  so  handsome,  it  is  a  great  pity  he 
should  be  a  coward !" 


Egerton,  **I  hope  a  milder  yerdict.  But  to' 
proceed; — the  young  lieutenant  replied  with, 
temper,  yet  with  proper  severity,  aira  the  con-, 
sequence  was  a  challenge  from  the  other,; 
which  to  the  astonishment  of  bis  brother  offi- 
cers, he  refused  to  accept;  and  be  erende-j 
clared,  on  their  telling  him  that  tbey  expected  i 
him  to  fight,  that  duelling  was  against  his  I 
principles,  and  fight  he  would  not.**  ! 

"How  I  honour  him!*'  cried  Mrs.  Cattle-, 
main.  i 

"But  the  consequence,  sirV*  eagerly  de-^ 
manded  Emma.  ^  I 

"  The  officers,  who  had  a  sincere  regard  for 
him,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  behave  as  offi-! 
cers  on  such  occasions  were  expected  to  be 
have,  telling  him  that  they  did  not  think  his 
reasons  sufficient  as  a  military  man  for  declin- 
ing to  fighL 

"  *  But,*  replied  he,  *  before  I  became  a  sol- 
dier, I  was  a  man,  a  son,  and  a  responsible 
being;  and,  as  all  these,  I  deem  myaelf  fo^ 
bidden  to  fight  a  duel.  As  a  man,  and  amein-| 
ber  of  society,  I  think  it  right  to  bear  my  tes- 1 
timony  against  a  custom  worthy  only  of  savage 
nations ;  as  a  son,  I  think  it  my  duty  not  to 
risk  a  life  which  is  of  the  greatest  conaequeoce 
to  a  fond  and  widowed  parent ;  and  as  a  re- 
sponsible being,  I  dare  not,  in  express  defiance 
of  the  will  of  my  Creator,  attack  in  cold  blood 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.'" 

"  Well  said !"  cried  Mr.  Egerton. 

"Ah !"  cried  one  of  the  ladies,  sarcastically 
looking  at  Mr.  Egerton's  coat,  "  apparemmeot 
Monsieur  est  prdtre  !"f 

But,  without  answering  her,  he  begged  to 
know  of  the  stranger  whether  he  was  present 
at  this  conference. 

"  I  was,"  he  replied ;  "and  perhaps,  being! 
hasty  and  rash  in  my  judgments,  I  should  not 
have  judged  more  candidly  than  the  officers,! 
had  the  lieutenant  been  an  every-day-looking 
man ;  but  his  look,  his  voice,  his  air,  his  man- 
ner are  so  full  of  truth  and  manliness,  as  at 
once  to  carry  conviction  to  the  heart  that  cow- 1 
aidice  is  unknown  to  him ;  and  I  could  swear 
that,  in  his  refusal  to  fight,  principle,  and, 
principle  alone,  was  his  motive  of  action.'*     j 

"Ah  !  \e  pauvre  petit credule I*'^:  exclaim- 1 
ed  one  of  the  ladies  affiectedly.  ! 

"  I  believe  we  are  as  credulous  as  you,  sir," i 
said  Emma  with  a  smile  that  well  repaid  him| 
for  his  candour,  "but  again  I  ask  what  was, 
the  result  to  this  interesting  being."  j 

"  Sorry  am  I  to  say,"  he  repli^,  "  that  the 
officrrs  of  the  Iieutfnant*s  own  regiment, 
amongst  whom  was  his  colonel,  who  is,  I  be-; 
lieve«  jealous  of  him,  told  him  he  must  either 
fight,  or  they  must  abjure  his  society,  and 
insist  on  his  leaving  their  regiment  when  tbey 
returned  to  England.  He  still  however  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal,  and  met  the  threatened 


t  "  Probably  the  gentleman  is  a  clergyman." 
X  **  Ah  \  poor  credulous  being !" 
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consequences  with  the  manly  firmness  which 
might  be  expected  from  him. 

*•  Poor  young  man  !"  said  Emma. 
"Poor!  Rich  rather,"  cried   Mrs. Castle- 
main,  **  rich  in  the  best  of  all  fortitude,  that 
of  being  able  to  act  up  to  his  principlesi  un- 
awed  by  the  fear  of  shame  !*' 

"  True,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Egerton ;  "  and 
believe  me,  I  honour  you,  sir,"  addressing 
Balfour,  **  for  daring  to  defend  this  young  hero 
rhero  in  my  sense  of  the  word)  against  these 
wir  accusers." 

**  But  where  is  this  gentleman,  sir?"  said 
Emma. 

**I  am  told  that  he  is  gone  into  Poitou, 
madam." 
"  What  led  him  thither  1" 
**  Kindness  and  pity.  An  emigrant  friend 
of  his  in  London  is  so  anxious  concerning  his 
father,  — who  is  or  was  living  in  that  part  of 
France,  and  whom  he  has  not  beard  of  for 
some  time,  — -  that  he  sot  his  address,  and  is 
gone  in  search  of  him." 

**  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  to  the 
ladies,  **  that  you  think  our  opinion  on  this 
subject  very  outre." 

**  0 !  pour  cela  non,"  one  of  them  replied ; 
**bQt  I  wish  cet  exquis  St.  Aubyn  had  not 
entertained  the  same." 

"St. Aubyn!"  exclaimed  Mrs. Castlemain. 
"What  St. Aubyn  1"  pronouncing  the  name 
in  English,  and  addressing  herself  to  Balfour. 
**  A   Mr.  Henry  St.  Aubyn,"    he    replied, 
^who  has  but  lately  entered  the  army,  to 
oblige  his  uncle,  a  Mr.  Har — Har — " 
**  Hargrave,  perhaps." 
"The  same." 

••Tis  he!  'tis  he  himself  then  !"  exclaim- 
ed   Mr.  Egerton,  "our  own  St.  Aubyn!" — 
wbile  Emma  leaned  forward  and  looked  out 
of  the  window  to  hide  her  emotion^"  Just 
what  I  should  have  expected  from  him !  con- 
sistent !  manly  !  pious !" 
I      "  Do  you  then  know  him,  sir  1"  asked  Bal- 
;  four,  glancing  a  look  of  suspicion   towards 
I  Emma;  when  at  this  moment,  luckily  for  her, 
I  "  Le  ToiU!  le  voil&!"  exclaimed  both  ladies 
at  once ;  but  before  he  could  be  distinguished, 
I  the  First  Consul  was  in  his  carriage,  and  the 
procession  began. 

I      But  neither  the  different  corps  of  Mamelucs, 
I  their  sabres  glittering  in  the  sun,  nor  the  eight 
;  bays  harnessed  to  the  ConsuPs  carriage,  nor 
I  the  splendid  consular  guard  bringing  up  the 
!  rear,  could  draw  Emma's  attention  from  the 
'  narration  which  she  had  iust  heard  !  St.  Aubyn 
,  in  France !  St.  Aubyn  disgraced,  though  more 
'  deserving  of  honour  than  before !  St.  Aubyn 
;  gone  on  a  mission  of  benevolence  into  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  country !  St.  Aubyn  lost  to 
her,  probably  for  ever;  though  why,  alas !  she 
knew  not;--bnt  at  least  he  was  not  with  Mrs. 
Felton*  and  on  that  idea  she  could  dwell,  and 
dwell  with  pleasure.     Mr.  Egerton,  mean- 
;  wbile,  was  informing  Balfour  of  his  long 


intimacy  with  St.  Aubyn,  and  lamenting  that 
some  circumstances  which  he  did  not  think 
necessary  to  mention  had  interrupted  their  in- 
tercourse for  the  last  two  years ;  and  Balfour 
immediately  suspected  that  this  circumstance 
was  either  unrequited  love  for  Emma  on  the 
part  of  St.  Aubyn,  or  parental  disapprobation 
perhaps  of  a  mutual  attachment  between  the 
parties ;  and  he  felt  his  latter  suspicions  con- 
firmed by  bis  having  observed  the  anxious 
look  of  inquiring  affection  which  Mrs.  Castle- 
main turned  on  Emma  when  St.  Aubyn's  name 
was  mentioned,  and  her  evident  emotion. 

Soon  after,  the  sight  being  over,  Emma  rose, 
wishing  to  return  to  the  Gallery ;  and  as  she 
did  so,  she  gave  the  defender  of  St.  Aubyn  so 
kind  and  fascinating  a  smile,  that  he  earnestly 
hoped  St.  Aubyn  had  never  been  her  favoured 
lover;  and  he  was  eagerly  anticipating  a  hope 
that  Mr.  Egerton,  whose  name  and  that  of  the 
ladies  he  had  yet  to  learn,  would  express  a 
wish  of  being  better  known  to  him,  when  he 
was  summoned  out  of  the  Gallery  to  speak  to 
a  messenger  from  his  father ;  and  before  he 
returned,  Emma  having  complained  of  indis- 
position, and  Mrs.  Castlemain  of  fatigue,  Mr 
Egerton  had  called  a  fiacre,  and  they  had  re- 
turned to  their  hotel.  Mr.  Egerton  however, 
more  fortunate  than  he  had  been,  had  learnt 
his  name  and  rank  from  a  gentleman  in  the 
Gallery,  and  found  that  he  was  the  Honour- 
able George  Frederic  Balfour,  only  son  of 
lord  Clonawley,  an  Irish  viscount  then  at 
Baregee  for  the  recovery  of  liis  health ;— he 
also  feamt  that  the  son  had  some  thousands  a 
year,  independent  of  his  father,  left  him  by 
his  grandfather.  The  whole  of  this  informa- 
tion gave  great  satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, who  saw  Balfour's  evident  admiration 
of  Emma,  and  wished  for  nothing  more  than 
to  see  her  addressed  b^  a  man  worthy  to  ob- 
tain her,  in  order  to  give  her  a  chance  of  for- 
getting the  ever  admirable  and  still  too  dear 
St.  Aubyn ;  while  she  rejoiced  to  find  that  her 
illness,  by  delaying  their  arrival  at  Paris,  had 
prevented  their  meeting  St.  Aubyn  there. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Egerton  ought  to  have  wished 
as  she  did  relative  to  this  new  acquaintance,^ 
but  he  could  not;  the  idea  of  seeing  Emma 
the  wife  of  any  other  man  than  his  beloved 
pupil  was  agony  to  him  ;  and  though  he  was 
much  prejudiced  iii  favour  of  Balfour  because 
he  did  justice  to  St.  Aubyn,  the  prospect  of  his 
becoming  the  avowed  admirer  of  Emma  almost 
called  forth,  even  in  his  subdued  feelings,  a 
sensation  of  aversion  towards  him,  and  he  was 
inclined  to  retard  an  acquaintance  which  he 
clearly  saw  that  he  could  not  prevent.  Ac- 
cordingly, when,  on  finding  that  a  lady  to 
whom  they  had  brought  letters  was  gone  to 
the  valley  of  Montmorenci,  a  favourite  spot 
some  miles  from  Paris,  Emma  proposed  that 
they  should  go  thither  in  pursuit  of  her,  he 
eagerly  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  to  Mont- 
morenci they  went,  leaving  Paris  as  yet  an- 
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seen,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
restless,  because  secretly  unhappy,  Emma. 

In  the  castle  of  Montmorenci  then  resided 
two  or  three  families,  who  had  separate  apart- 
ments, but  met  at  dinner  at  a  common  table. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived,  they  made  them- 
selves known  to  the  lady  for  whom  they  had 
letters ;  hut  finding  her  an  insipid,  uninterest- 
ing woman,  they  would  not  have  remained  in 
the  valley  for  the  sake  of  her  society,  had  not 
the  ease  and  cheerfulness  of  the  way  of  living 
there,  and  its  vicinity  to  interesting  objects, 
induced  them  to  sta^  and  take  apartments  for 
a  fortnight;  especially  as  Mrs.  Castlemain 
fancied  herself  much  better  for  the  air. 

The  second  day  zder  their  arrival,  Emma 
was  seated  at  dinner  between  two  Miss  Bal- 
fours.  West  Indians,  who,  with  a  little  sister 
and  a  governess,  were  awaiting  their  father 
from  Bareges  and  their  brother  from  Paris. 
Emma  immediately  concluded  that  this  bro- 
ther was  the  youne  man  whom  she  had  seen 
at  the  Louvre;  and  she  took  occasion  to  say 
to  Miss  Balfour, 

**  I  believe  I  saw  your  brother,  Mr.  Balfour, 
two  days  ago  at  the  Louvre  Gallery.*' 

•*  Oh,  very  likely.  Frederic  is  an  extreme- 
ly handsome  young  man,  very  tall,  and  rather 
thin." 

"  Yes;  that  describes  him." 

"  Oh !  dear  Mary  Ann,"  cried  Miss  Harriet 
Balfour,  *'  I  dare  say  Miss  Castlemain  is  the 
young  lady  whom  my  brother  mentions  in  his 
letter*  in  such  raptures,  and  whom  he  is  seek- 
ing all  over  Paris !" 

'*  Very  likely,"  said  Miss  Balfour  turning 
to  look  at  Emma  with  a  critical  stare,  which 
ended  in  a  look  of  disappointment;  afler  which 
she  said,  **  you  have  great  reason  I  am  sure  to 
be  proud,  Mit»s  Castlemain ;  for  Frederic,  who 
is,  1  assure  you,  very  dilBcult  to  please,  and 
is  a  great  judge  of  beauty,  thinks  you  the 
most  beautiful  creature  he  ever  saw." 

"Then  I  am  tempted  to  believe,"  replied 
Emma  blushing  indignantly  at  this  gross 
speech,  **  that  it  was  not  your  brother  whom 
I  met;  as  I  could  not  be  very  proud  of  the 
commendation  of  the  gentleman  I  mean,  since 
his  extreme  youth  makes  it  impossible  for  his 
experience  to  jrive  much  value  to  his  praise." 

"Young!  Why,  Frederic  is  near  four-and- 
twenty ;  and  I  assure  you  ho  knows  every 
thing.  Why,  he  is  such  a  critic  in  dress,  as 
well  as  in  beauty,  poetry,  painting,  and  music, 
that  neither  Harriet  nor  1  dare  wear  even  a 
riband  that  he  disapproves." 

•♦  But  deciding  on  every  thing,  and  know- 
ing every  thingr,  are  very  distinct  things;  and 
I  suspect  that  if  I  were  Mr.  Balfour^s  sister  I 
should  choose  ribands  for  myself." 

"No,  you  would  not,"  said  Harriet;  "for 
you  would  love  Frederic  so  much  that  you 
would  have  a  pleasure  in  doing  every  thing  he 
bids  you." 

"  That,"  cried  Emma,  taking  her  hand  with 


kindness,  **  is  ths  best  proof  of  yonr  brother's 
worth  that  has  been  given  yet,  and  shows  that 
he  has  merit  beyond  ail  the  connoisseorship 
in  the  world." 

"  Poor  Frederic !"  exclaimed  Miss  Balfour, 
"  there  is  he  roaming  about  Paris  to  find  a 
bird  that  is  safe  in  his  own  nest  at  Montmo- 
renci !  I  declare  I  must  write  and  tell  him  yoo 
are  here."  But  this  Emma  positively  forbade ; 
and  that  evening,  weaiy  of  bis  fruitless  search* 
Balfour  arrived. 

Unconscious  that  the  Waotiful  girl  he  so 
much  wished  to  see  wts  observing  him  from 
the  windows,  Balfour,  as  soon^s  he  saw  his 
sisters,  began  to  show  off  to  them  in  his  vsaal 
consequential  way ;  and  giving  one  his  gloves 
to  carry,  another  his  hat  and  whip,  and  lean- 
ing on  a  third,  he  lounged  into  a  room  next  to 
that  where  Emma  was  sitting  with  the  door 
open,  and  threw  himself  on  the  soft. 

"  I  am  dying  with  heat  and  thirst  !'*  cried 
he.  "Do,  Harriet,  come  and  fan  me;  and 
you,  Mary  Ann,  fetch  me  the  shaddock  which 
1  desired  might  be  saved  for  me." 

"  I  Ml  get  it  directly,"  she  replied.  "  Fan- 
ny was  feverish  last  night  and  wanted  to  have 
it,  but  I  would  not  let  her  lest  yon  should 
want  it." 

Emma,  who  overheard  all  that  passed,  ex- 
pected Balfour  would  regret  that  the  poor  fe- 
verish child  had  not  been  gratified.  But  she 
was  mistaken ;  he  declared  that  he  would  not 
for  the  world  have  lost  the  luxury  of  eating  it 
then.  The  shaddock  was  brought;  and  one 
sister  having  pulled  off  the  young  despot's 
boots,  another  his  coat,  and  exchanged  it  for 
a  loose  chintz  gown,  and  the  third  having  rub- 
bed his  head  dry,  then  sprinkled  it  with  eau 
de  Cologne,  he  cut  the  shaddock  and  was  pre- 
paring to  devour  it,  when  one  of  his  sisters, 
looking  up  in  his  face  archly,  said, 

"  Pray,  brother,  have  you  found  the  beautj 
you  were  in  search  of  1" 

"  Pshaw !  do  not  mention  that  subject,  for 
I  canU  bear  it.  —  No,  I  have  not  found  her, 
though  I  have  searched  all  Paris ;  and  I  sus- 
pect she  was  suddenly  translated  from  the 
Louvre  to  her  kindred  skies,  angel  as  she  is, 
as  soon  as  I  was  called  away  that  morning!**  ! 

On  hearing  this,  Emma,  who  had  promised 
the  sisters  to  come  in  and  surprise  Balfour,  | 
.  was  rendered  incapable,  by  delicacy,  of  fulfil- 
I  ling  her  promise,  and  she  endeavoured  to  es- 
I  cape  into  another  apartment ;  but  they,  being 
I  on  the  watch,  ran  afler,  and  prevented  her. 
jThen,  almost  dragging  her  up  to  their  bro- 
,  ther,  they  presented  her  to  him,  as  Miss  Cas- 
tlemain ;  while  Balfour,  blushing  with  de- 
j  light,  not  unmixed  with  confusion,  lost  in  a 
moment  the  important  airs  which  he  had  as- 
I  sumed  with  his  family,  and  like  a  timid  youth 
stammered  out  something  about  surprise,  plea- 
sure, and  soforth,  setting  down  his  nntasted 
i  shaddock  while  he  spoke. 
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**  Do  not  let  me  disturb  yoa,"  cried  Emma; 
**  pray  eat  your  fruit," 

**  Impoesible  !*'  replied  he,  **  unless  you  par- 
take with  me." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  should  like  it,  as  I 
nerer  tasted  shaddock." 

*'  No !"  cried  the  little  feverish  giri,  *«lt  is 
80  jfood !" 

Emma  smiled,  and  ate  a  piece ;  while  Bal- 
four, seeing  that  she  liked  it,  insisted  on  her 
eating  the  whole. 

"  In  Jamaica,"  said  the  little  Fanny, "  erery 
body  has  a  whole  shaddock,  me  and  ail." 

**  But  as  that  is  not  the  case  here,"  replied 
Emma,  touched  b^  the  poor  child's  diseased 
wish  for  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  willing  to 
giro  the  spoiled  child  Tas  she  considered  Bal- 
four) a  Iwwon,  "  I  shall  ini«ist  on  sharing  this 
fruit  equally  amongst  us  all ;  for  participation 
makes  pleasure  sweeter." 

**Bui  my  sifters,"  cried  Balfour,  "know 
what  shaddock  is.V 

^  And  they  do  not  like  it,  I  presume,  as  you 
were  going  to  eat  all  th'w  yourself!" 

•*  Indeed  we  do,"  cried  the  giris,  "but—" 

**  Then  eat  this  to  oblige  me,"  said  Emma. 
"But  Ton,  dear  Fanny,  whose  lips  look  so 
parched  and  feverish,  shall  have  the  largest 
piece;"  which  Fanny  ate  with  ^at  ea^er- 
neKS,  wishing  that  she  was  again  m  Jamaica, 
that  she  might  have  a  whole  shaddock  to  her 
own  share. 

All  this  time  Balfour,  who  saw  he  was  less- 
ened in  Emma's  eyes  by  the  circumstance  of 
the  fruit,  was  silent  from  mortification ;  and 
Emma  became  silent  also.  She  was  shocked 
at  the  little  girl's  greedy  and  selfish  wish  for 
solitary  pleasure,  and  could  not  help  attribut- 
ing it  to  the  bad  example  of  h^  brother,  whose 
habits,  as  she  saw,  being  those  of^lfish  gra- 
tification in  trifles,  had  taught  herWvalue  un- 
participated  enjoyments.  "  No  doubv' thought 
Emma,  "  Balfour  has  had  a  bad  edii«ktion  !" 
and  fartcying,  though  mistakingly,thathe  had 
been  chiefly  brought  up  in  the  West  Indies, 
;  ^he  began  to  consider  him  as  an  unfortunate 
young  man,  spoiled  by  having  been  placed  in 
unfavourable  circumstances,  especially  as  he 
had  been  for  some  years  in  possession  of  an 
independent  fortune.  While  tnese  things  were 
j  passing  in  her  mind,  she  was  roused  from 
I  her  reverie,  by  little  Fanny's  whispering  in 
i  her  ear,— 

I  **  BrotM^r  must  love  you  very  much  to  offer 
I  you  all  his  shaddock  !*' 
I  "  Nonsense !"  cried  Emma,  blushing  very 
deeply ;  and  the  sisters  declaring  Miss  Castle- 
main  looked  warm,  proposed  taking  a  walk, 
— to  which  Balfour,  forgetting  his  fatigue, 
gladly  assented.  Immediately  the  obsequious 
sisters  ran  to  fetch  his  coat  and  shoes,  and  get 
his  white  bat. 

"  I  think,"  said  Emma,  "  you  should  have 
brought  some  of  your  slaves  over,  to  wait  on 
yon." 


"  I  have  none ;  but  my  father  would  have 
brought  over  some  of  his,"  replied  Balfour 
gravely,  "  had  there  been  any  chance  of  their 
being  properly  obedient  in  England;  — but 
there,  you  know,  as  soon  as  they  land,  they 
are  free." 

"  And  would  they  were  so  all  the  world 
over!"  cried  Emma  warmly,  "or  rather, 
would  that  the  detestable  traffic  in  slaves  was 
everywhere  put  an  end  to !" 

"  We  will  talk  together  coolly  on  that  sub- 
ject one  day,"  replied  Balfour  gently,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom  when  any  one  expressed 
opinions  differing  from  his  own,  "  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  I  shall  make  a  convert  of  you." 

"Never,"  exclaimed  Emma  indignantly, 
"  but  I  hope  to  be  more  successful  in  my  en- 
deavours to  convert  you."  And  immediately, 
with  all  the  sanguine  expectations  of  a  young 
and  virtuous  mind,  Emma,  presuming  on  the 
influence  which  she  saw  she  was  going  to 
acquire  over  Balfour,  beheld  visions  of  need 
negroes,  and  schemes  of  benevolent  utility 
float  before  her  fancy ;  which  determined  her, 
romantically  eager  as  she  was  to  do  good,  to 
encourage  rather  than  repress  his  gjpowing  at- 
tachment. 

Mr.  Egerton,  meanwhile,  little  thinking  that 
the  intimacy  which  he  was  willing  Emma 
should  go  to  Montmorenci  to  retard,  had  been 
hastened  by  that  very  plan,  was  at  Paris  on 
business;  and  Mrs.  Uastleroain,  seeing  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  that  Emma  was  pleased 
with  her  new  companions,  and  that  Balfour 
improved  every  day  upon  acquaintance,  joy- 
fully consented  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Bal- 
fours  that  they  would  stay  another  fortnight. 
And  when  Mr.  Egerton  returned,  he  saw  with 
pain,  that  another  fortnight  spent  together 
under  the  same  roof  would,  in  all  probability, 
mature  Balfour's  passion  into  a  serious  attach- 
ment; and  though  it  could  not  eradicate 
Emma's  love  for  St.  Aubyn,  it  would  at  least 
weaken  his  power,  and  very  likely  induce  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  esteem  in  her 
heart  towards  Balfour,  as  to  make  her  willing 
to  listen  to  his  addresses  with  a  view  to  accept 
them  in  future. 

And  he  was  right  in  his  conjectures.  Before 
the  end  of  the  month  Balfour  made  proposals 
of  marriage  to  Mrs.  Castlemain  for  Emma, 
which  she  decidedly  approved,  provided  his 
father  approved  them  also ;  and  Emma,  though 
she  positively  refused  to  give  a  decided  con- 
sent, on  the  plea  of  the  shortness  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, yet  allowed  Balfour  to  continue 
his  addresses,  end  do  all  in  bis  power  to  over- 
come her  dislike  to  marry.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  shortness  of  their  acquaintance,  his  cha- 
racter was  already  known  to  her;  and  when 
she  contrasted  the  disrespect  with  which  he 
spoke  of  his  weakly  indulgent  parent,  with 
the  filial  piety  of  St.  Aubyn, — and  his  violent 
despotic  temper,  with  the  mild  forbearance  of 
the  latter, — her  heart  died  within  her,  and  she 
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lelt  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  forget 
St.  Aabjn  and  marry  Balloor.  Still,  how- 
ever, new  hopes  and  new  views  on  the  subject 
presented  themselves  occasionally  to  her  mind ; 
hopes  and  views  too  much,  perhaps,  the  result 
of  vanity  and  self-confidence,  fiut  Emma 
was  only  nineteen,  and  was,  from  motives 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  delicately-feeling 
woman,  anxious  to  get  rid,  if  possible,  of  an 
attachment  which  she  felt  derogatory  to  her 
4titeaey  and  her  pride, 

'*  Balfour,*'  thou^t  Emma,  **has  great 
faults ;  but  then  he  is  conscious  of  them,  and 
he  owns  them  to  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  I  would 
but  become  his  monitress,  the  result  of  the 
errors  of  his  education  will  be  removed!*' 
And  she  also  remembered  that  he  looked  so 
handsome  and  so  humble  when  he  said  this, 
that  Emma  could  not  help  wishing  to  lend  her 
aid  towards  making  so  charming  a  being  per- 
fect; especially  one  whose  self-importance, 
great  as  it  was,  was  surrendered  at  the  feet  of 
her  beauty.  And  then  she  reasoned  thus: 
**St  Aubyn*s  character  is  perfect  already,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Egerton;  to  him,  therefore,  I 
could  be  or  no  use,  and  to  him  the  defects  of 
my  character,  were  it  possible  we  could  ever 
be  united,  would  be  painfully  apparent;  where- 
as, by  becoming  the  wife  of  Balfour,  I  should 
improve  and  exalt,  perhaps,  the  character  of  a 
being  capable  of  great  actions,  and  be,  besides, 
not  only  beloved  by  him,  but  looked  up  to  by 
him  as  one  of  the  first  of  women.*' 

Emma  forgot,  at  that  moment,  how  ofVen 
she  had  brought  it  as  an  argument  for  loving 
St.  Aubyn,  that  his  wife  would  have  in  him  a 
friend  to  whom  she  could  look  up  for  instruc- 
tion and  improvement,  while  she  learnt  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  her  own  Judgment  by  the 
calm  experience  of  his.  But,  unknown  to 
herself,  it  was  wounded  pride  and  pique 
aeainst  St.  Aubyn,  two  of  the  varieties  of 
lemper,  that  urged  her  to  marry  a  man  she 
did  not  love;  and  Mr.  Egerton,  almost  con- 
vinced that  he  must  give  up  the  darling  wish 
of  his  heart,  resolved,  for  Emma's  sake,  to 
study  the  character  of  Balfour,  and  endeavour 
to  ameliorate  it  to  the  best  of  his  powers.  He 
found  the  young  man  more  docile  than  he  ex- 
pected, and  even  willing  to  give  up  opinions, 
after  having  lone  and  manfully  defended  them, 
on  conviction  of  their  fallacy.  **This  young 
man,"  said  he  to  Emma,  **  has  a  heart,  but  it 
has  never  been  taught  to  feel ;  he  has  a  head, 
but  it  has  never  been  taught  to  reason.  How- 
ever, I  believe  I  shall  like  him  in  spite  of  his 
fiiults,  and  that  his  greatest  defect  in  my  eyes 
is  not  being '* 

**  What  1"  asked  Emma,  eagerly. 

**  Not  being  St.  Aubyn  ;**  and  Emma  under- 
standing him,  blushed,  sighed,  and  turned 
away. 

The  month  being  now  expired,  they  returned 


to  Paris;  while  Balfoar,  having  heard  Emma 
express  great  admiration  of  filial  pie^,  bad  thei 
resolution  to  accompany  his  two  elder  sisteis ; 
on  the  road  towards  Bareges,  whence  Lord! 
Clonawley  was  proceeding  by  slow  journeys 
to  Paris.  Accoitlmgly  Emma  and  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain,  attended  only  by  Mr.  Egerton,  pre- 
pared to  explore  all  the  scenes  and  beauties  of 
that  city.  The  day  after  they  letamed  thither, 
the  First  Consul  was  to  review  the  troops,  and 
to  have  a  grand  levee  aAerwards.  Accordingly 
our  travellers  procured  ^ckets  of  admission  to 
enable  them,  when  the  review  was  over,  to  get. 
into  one  of  the  passage-rooms,  in  order  to  see  | 
the  company  pass  to  be  presented.  I 

The  review  being  ended,  they  went  from  ths ; 
ground-fioor  of  the  palace,  whence  they  bad! 
beheld  it,  into  an  upper  apartment,  and  wero  { 
commodiously  seated  there,  when  an  ESnglish , 
gentleman  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  I 
and  said,  that  he  was  not  come  thither  to  see  | 
the  review,  or  the  company  past,  they  being  [ 
sights  familiar  to  him — but  that  he  was  curious ; 
to  see  an  English  officer  go  by,  to  whom  ths 
First  Consul  was  going  to  present  an  elegant 
sword  as  a  reward  for  his  personal  braveiy. 

**  And  shall  we  see  him  pass  V*  said  Emma. 

**  Certainly,  or  I  should  not  be  here,**  he  re- 
plied. *^  But  in  the  mean  while,  suppose  I 
tell  you,  ladies,  the  story  of  this  young  man*s 
noble  daring.**  On  which  Mrs.  Castlemaia 
begged  him  to  begin  the  narration  immedi- 
ately, and  he  proceeded  thus: 

**It  seems  that  during  the  troublea  in  Li> 
Vendee,  many  robbers  by  profession,  calling  | 
themselves  loyalists,  took  possession  of  places  > 
of  concealment  in  the  woods  and  caverns  < 
there,  and  used  to  murder,  or  otherwise  ill-' 
treat  the  passengers ;  and  as  yet  the  govern-  j 
ment  has  not  been  able  to  hunt  them  all  from  • 
their  hidin|j|;|places.  The  young  officer  in  ques-  j 
tion  was  travelling  by  himself  one  evening  in' 
this  unhappy  part  of  France,  when  he  heard , 
the  cries  of  women ;  and  spurring  his  horse  up 
to  the  spot  from  whence  the  cries  proceeded,  | 
he  saw  two  women  and  their  two  servants  in  < 
the  power  of  some  of  the  Vendean  banditti, ' 
one  of  whom  was  holding  a  pistol  to  the  head . 
of  one  of  the  ladies,  while  another  rufllan  was  I 
carrying  the  other  off  in  his  arms.  Our  young! 
hero  did  not  stop  a  moment  to  deliberate ;  with ; 
the  butt-end  of  his  whip  he  knocked  down  the 
ruffian  who  was  standing  over  the  lady,  and, . 
seizing  his  pistols,  attacked  the  wreftshes  who  I 
were  plundering  the  carriage  and  the  servants ; ! 
the  latter  of  whom,  being  thus  reinforced,! 
struggled  with  the  plunderers,  while  their  | 
champion  shot  dead  the  man  who  was  carry- 1 
ing  off  the  lady,  but  who,  leaving  her,  was  1 
coming  forward  to  attack  him.  Then,  though 
severely  wounded,  he,  assisted  by  the  servants, 
succeeded  in  mastering  the  banditti ;  and  being 
reinforced  by  some  peasants  whom  the  noise 
called  to  the  spot,  they  were  all  secured  and 
carried  to  prison;  while  the  rescued  ladies 
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overwhelmed  our  pliant  countryman  with 
their  praises  and  their  blessing. 

**  They  were  on  their  way  to  Paris ;  but  as 
their  preserver  bled  profusely,  they  insisted  on 
^ing  back  with  him  to  their  chateau,  and  his 
weakness  obliged  him  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
posal. 

**  The  ladies  are  the  widow  and  daughter  of 
an  early  friend  and  favourite  comrade  of  the 
First  Consul,  who,  on  hearing  from  the  lady^s 
letter  to  madame  Buonaparte  of  the  gallantry 
of  their  champion,  insisted  on  their  bringing 
htm  with  them  to  Paris,  that  he  might  see  and 
publicly  thank  one  who  had  so  materially 
served  friends  so  dear  to  him.  But  these  pub- 
lic thanks,  and  this  elegant  sword,  are  not  the 
only  good  things,  I  find,  which  are  likely  to 
be  the  portion  of  our  countryman;  for  the 
young  lady  has  a  large  fortune  and  is  very 
handsome,  and  it  is  supposed  that  herself  and 
her  wealth  will  both  be  bestowed  on  one  who 
has  so  well  deserved  her." 

**  But  his  name,  his  name,  sir  V^  demanded 
Emma. 

**  I  have  heard  it,  but  I  have  forgotten  it.*' 

Then,  while  her  companions  thanked  the 
gentleman  for  the  interesting  narration  he 
had  given  them,  Emma  fell  into  a  reverie. 

At  length  the  lev^  began,  and  a  French 
gentleman  said  to  their  communicative  com- 
panion, that  he  was  sure,  when  the  gallant 
englishman  drew  near,  the  heart  of  the  little 
girl  opposite  would  beat  violently,  for  it  was 
she  whom  he  saved  from  the  ruffians ;  «*  and 
1  have  seen  her  have  recourse  to  her  salts  sev- 
eral times  to  keep  her  from  fainting."  On 
hearing  this  they  all  followed  the  direction  of 
the  gentleman's  eyes,  and  saw  a  pretty  inter- 
esting girl  with  blonde  hair,  who  was  fanning 
herself  with  great  violence,  and  seeming  op- 
pressed by  the  notice  which  she  excited.  But 
their  attention  was  soon  called  to  a  more  in- 
teresting object. 

**Le  roilk  qui  vient  ce  brave  An^lois!" 
cried  the  Frenchman,  the  friend  of  their  com- 
panion ;  when  pale  from  recent  loss  of  blood, 
his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  and  dressed  in  full 
uniform,  thev  beheld  St.*Aubyn. 

**  There !''  said  Mr.  Egerton,  and  it  was  all 
he  could  say ;  while  Emma,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, caught  hold  of  Mrs.  Castlemain's  hand, 
who,  full  of  emotion  herself,  retained  it  in  her 
grasp;  while  St.  Aubvn,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  went  forward  to  the 
presence-chamber. 

On  the  opposite  side  Mr.  Egerton  saw  the 
French  ladies  who  had  accused  St.  Aub^n  of 
being  iani  »oU peu  poltnm  f  and  having  <Saught 
their  eye,  be  made  them  a  bow  of  very  sar- 
castic meaning,  which  they  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  by  their  gestures  made  him  com- 
prehend their  penitence  and  their  admiration. 

Emma  meanwhile  spoke  not  a  word;  but 
Mr.  Egerton  and  Mis.  Castlemain,  while  the 
French  and  English  gentlemen  were  admiring 


the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  St  Aubvn's  face 
and  person,  assured  them  that  they  had  once 
known  him  intimately,  and  that  his  mind  and 
heart  were  not  inferior  to  his  personal  graces. 

In  an  hour  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  presented  began  to  return,  and  amongst 
the  rest  St.  Auhyn, — but  not  pale  and  languid 
as  when  he  had  passed  them  before;  hi^ 
cheek  was  flushed  with  pleasure,  and  his  eyes 
were  beaming  with  animation,  while  in  his 
hand  he  held  the  promised  sword  of  honour. 
Nor  was  he  unattended.  Those  officers  who 
had  desired  him  to  leave  their  regiment  were 
crowding  round  him,  offering  him  any  apology 
that  his  offended  pride  might  require;  and  Mr. 
Egerton,  who  approached  them  unseen,  heard 
him  answer,  "I  require  no  apology  ;  you,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  military  etiquette,  did 
your  doty,  and  I  did  mine;  but  there  is  one 
justice,  sir,"  said  he,  addressing  his  Colonel, 
^*  which  I  shall  require  of  you  in  due  time." 

While  this  was  passing,  Emma  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain  heard  a  gentleman  repeat  the  First 
Consul's  address  to  Sl  Aubyn,  which  was 
such  as  could  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  his 
pride. 

Was  all  this  likely  to  assist  the  endea- 
vours of  our  heroine  to  drive  him  from  her 
heart  1  Ah!  no.  And  Emma  felt  in  all  its 
bitterness  the  cruelty  of  her  situation.  While 
he  was  thus  congratulated,  and  pressed,  and 
gazed  upon,  St  Aubyn*s  eyes  met  those  of  the 
young  lady  and  her  mother  for  whom  he  had 
fought  and  conquered ;  and  with  a  look  of  de- 
lighted eagerness  he  made  his  way  up  to 
them,  and,  kissing  a  hand  of  each,  pressed  the 
^oong  lady's  hand  to  his  bosom  without  speak- 
ing, while  the  poor  girPs  head  sunk  on  her 
mother's  shoulder. 

**We  shall  meet  in  the  evening,  I  trust, 
dear  St  Aubyn,"  said  the  mother,  who  saw 
that  St  Aubyn's  presence  overcame  her  daugh- 
ter, whose  nerves  had  been  greatly  injured  by 
the  fright  which  she  had  received;  and  St 
Aubyn,  taking  the  hint,  withdrew ;  while  Em- 
ma, who  had  witnessed  the  scene,  felt  the  an- 
guish of  the  preceding  moments  comparatively 
trifling. 

In  the  door-way,  in  order  to  intercept  St 
Aubyn  on  his  passage,  stood  Mr.  Egerton.  St 
Aubyn,  on  seeing  him,  started  and  turned 
pale ;  but  he  held  out  his  hand  to  him  with  af- 
fectionate pleasure,  and  while  Mr.  Egerton, 
speechless  with  strong  emotion,  could  only 
press  the  hand  he  held,  his  eyes  filled  with 
involuntary  tears. 

"  I  did  not  expect,"  said  he  at  length,  "  to 
see  you  here,  my  dear  sir."  Then  looking 
round,  as  if  he  wished,  yet  dreaded,  to  see 
some  one,  his  eyes  rested  on  Mrs.  Castlemain 
and  Emma;— -and  all  the  animation  of  his 
countenance  fled.  Mrs.  Castlemain  kissed  her 
hand  to  him  with  a  look  which  powerfully 
expressed  the  affectionate  interest  which  she 
took  in  all  that  had  passed ;  Emma  tried  to 
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smile  alfio,  but  her  lip  aaivered  with  emotion, 
and  she  knew  that  her  dow  was  cold  and  de- 
void of  ^ce ;  while  St.  Aubyn,  instead  of 
making  his  way  up  to  them,  bowed  in  a  hur- 
ried manner  in  return,  and  taking  Mr.  Eger- 
ton's  arm,  left  the  room  with  him. 

**  We  have  heard  all  your  adventures  here, 
Henry,**  said  Mr.  Egerton,  (who,  alive  only 
to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  beloved  pupil,  and 
witnessing  his  successes,  could  not  feel  any 
resentment  towards  him  for' his  long  estrange- 
ment from  his  society,)  *«  and  you  are  resJly 
ouite  a  hero  of  romance ; — but  what  is  the  ius- 
uce  you  mean  to  require  of  your  Colonel  r* 

"  Why,  you  know  my  uncle—" 

•*  Yes,  only  too  well." 

"  And  you  know,  perhaps,  that  he  has  al- 
ways declared  he  would  never  forgive  a  rela- 
tion of  his  who  ever  accepted  a  chulenge  1" 

"  Yes." 

**Well  then,  when  I  on  principle  refused 
one  since  my  arrival  here,  I  wrote  him  word 
of  it,  telling  him  that,  though  I  should  have 
done  just  the  same  if  he  had  not  been  in  exist- 
ence, it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  reflect  that 
my  conduct  in  this  instance  was  conformable 
to  his  opinions,  and  would  procure  for  me  his 
approbation." 

*^  And  what  was  his  answer  t" 

**  That  he  did  not  believe  principle  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  my  refusal  to  fight,  and  that 
he  thought  the  officers  quite  right  in  wishing  | 
to  get  rid  of  such  a  chicken-hearted  fellow."     | 

'♦  Shocking !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Egerton ; "  here 
is  another  proof  of  the  obliquities  of  Temper. ' 
But  what  will  he  say  when  you  write  him 
word  of  your  chivalric  exploits  1" 

"  I  shall  not  write  to  him  on  the  subject ;  but ' 
I  shall  desire  my  Colonel  to  do  it,  and  let  him 
know  that  his  *  chicken-hearted  nephew*  is  no 
lonjyer  considered  by  the  regiment  as  a  dis- 
grace to  them ;  and  this  is  the  service  I  told 
him  I  should  require." 

At  that  moment  St.  Aubyn  was  told  that  he 
was  wanted  at  the  hotel  of  Madame  de  Cou-  ' 
langes  (one  of  the  ladies  whom  he  had  saved.) 

**  But  we  shall  meet  again,  I  hope  V*  said 
Mr.  Egerton,  impatiently. 

•♦  Not  for  some  time,  I  doubt,"  replied  St. 
Aubyn,  confusedly,  "  for  I  expert  a  summons 
to  England.  My  poor  mother  is  very  unwell, 
and  unless  to-monrow*s  post  brings  me  a  better 
account,  I  shall  set  off  immediately ; — so  fare- 
well !  all  happiness  attend  you  and  your  friends 
till  we  meet  again." 

He  then  disappeared,  and  Mr.  Egerton  re- 
turned to  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Egerton*s  countenance  bore  evident 
marks  of  vexation  and  disappointment;  and  in 
reply  to  Mrs.  Castlemain*s  **  Well,  what  says 
St.  Aubyn?**  he  almost  pettishly  repeated  his 
conversation.  But  Emma,  who  had  accurately 
observed  the  change  in  St.  Aubyn*s  counte- 
nance when  his  eyes  met  hers,  was  so  conscious 
that  the  sight  of  her  occasioned  him  to  expe- 


rience rery  strong  emotion,  emotion  wbieh 
neither  hatred  nor  indifferenee  eoald  eaiiae, 
that  her  heart  felt  considerably  lightened  of  its 
load,  and  though  she  thought  it  might  be  true 
that  St  Aubyn  was  going  to  manry  Medemoi- 
selle  de  Coofanges,  she  fancied,  ahe  wia  sare, 
that  he  was  not  positively  in  lore  with  ha. 
Still  she  was  unhappy,  and  coald  not  help 
comparing  Balfour  and  St.  Anbyn  so  long  and 
so  often,  that  the  former  eeemed  to  lose  every 
moment  the  iiule  firround  which  he  had  gained 
in  her  heart,  and  she  began  to  dread  hitretnra 
to  Paris. 

That  evening  she  at  first  refased  to  goto 
any  public  place,  lest  she  should  see  St.  Aa- 
byn  and  Mademoiselle  de  Coulanges ;  but  ber; 
delicacy  being  wounded  at  the  idea  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  avoid  St.  AubTn,8he  eoB>; 
sented  to  the  plan  proposed,  and  neither  at 
the  Opera  nor  at  Freseati  did  she  behold  liim;  I 
while  had  admiration  been  ber  passion,  the ' 
admiring  gaze  which  greeted  her  whitherso- 
ever she  went,  and  the  name  of  la  belle  Aa- 
gloise  which  on  every  side  met  her  ear,  would; 
have  gratified  her  feelings  to  the  utmost,  and , 
healed  perhaps  the  wounds  of  secret  snd  ill-' 
requited  love.    But  admiration,  though  pleas- 
ing to  Emma,  was  only  dear  to  her  from  ihoss 
she  loved,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  she* 
derived  from  it,  was  the  look  of  pleasure  aad ' 
exultation  which  the  notice  she  excited  called 
forth  in  the  expressive  faces  of  Mra.  Castle-, 
main  and  Mr.  Egerton.    That  evening  when! 
they  returned  from  Freseati,  aiKl  Emma  had; 
left  them,  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton  I 
began  to  discuss  St.  Aubjn*8  singular  cod-| 
duct,  but  still  attributed  it  to  some  caprice 
of  Mr.  Hargrave,  whose  obliquities  of  temper 
they  could  not  help  recalling.  i 

**  It  is  very  plain,  by  Mr.  Hargrave*s  vulgar 
violence,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  **  that  he  is 
a  low-bred  man,  and  was  not  bom  a  gentle- 
man." (Mr.  Egerton  on  hearing  this  smiled 
significantly.) 

"  Why  do  you  smile,  Mr.  Egerton!"  added 
she.  I 

**  Because,  madam,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
conduct  of  the  low  and  the  high  bom,  when 
under  the  dominion  of  temper,  is  commonlvl 
the  same;  that  temper  is  tne  greatest  of  all 
levellers,  the  greatest  of  all  equalisers ;  and  ■ 
that  the  peer  and  the  peasant  are,  when  under' 
the  influence  of  passion,  equally  removed  from 
having  any  right  to  the  name  of  gentleman.**  | 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Egerton,"  replied  Mrs.  Css-' 
tlemain,  ^*  I  cannot  agree  with  you ;  consider 
the  force  of  habit,  that  the  language  of  a  gen-; 
tleman  being  habitually  genteeler  than  that  of  • 
the  peasant,  even  his  angry  expressions  must, 
partake  of  this  induced  difference." 

**But  do  you  consider,  my  dear  madam,! 
that  we  are  talking  of  a  feeling  powerful  ■ 
enough  to  overturn  even  the  most  powerful  j 
thing,  itself  excepted,  namely,  habit !  It  is  aj 
notorious  fact,  that  even  ladies  delicately  and ; 
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)rought  up,  when  in  a  state  of  de- 
,  nse  each  language  and  such  oaths 
r  to  be  heard  amongst  the  lowest  of 
ind  what  is  passion  but  a  tempo- 
igeroent,  a  maniac  unrestrained  by 
lecorums  of  life,  and  only  to  be  kept 

like  other  maniacs,  by  the  opera- 
irV 

8  a  mortifying  and  I  hope  an  exag- 
iture,  Mr.  Egerton." 
ladam,  would  it  were!  Still  it  is 
',  as  exhibited  in  the  shape  of  vio- 
in,  that  has  the  most  pernicious  in- 
human conduct  and  happiness.  It 
under  the  shape  of  cool  deliberate 

secret  rancour,  that  is  most  to  be 
Tainst 

taunting  word  whose  meaning  kills ;' 

1  intended  to  mortify  one's  self-lore, 
our  tenderest  affections ;  it  is  temper 
garb  that  is  most  hateful  and  most 
;  when  inflicting  a  series  of  petty 
ith  a  mild  and  smiling  face,  then  is 
*  most  hideous  and  disgusting.  The 
f  passion,  when  over,  often  subsides 
lonate  repentance,  and  is  easily  dis- 
its  offensive  power.  But  nothing 
ns  the  other  sort  of  temper.  In  do- 
it is  to  one's  mind,  what  a  horse- 
is  to  the  body,  and,  like  the  spikes 
8  iron  girdle,  whenever  one  moves 
I  and  tears  one  to  pieces.'' 
;t  morning,  the  same  principle  which 
to  the  Opera  and  Frescati,  led  Ein- 
Louvre  Gallery,  though  at  the  risk 
I  St.  Aubyn. 

jrton  had  gone  to  the  Louvre  Galle- 
rly  that  morning,  in  order  to  gaze 
)f  his  favourite  pictures  alone  and 
d.  Not  that  he  pretended  to  be  a 
oisseur  in  painting,  and  fancied,  be- 
ad during  a  short  residence  in  Flan- 
taly  seen  fine  pictures,  that  he  must 
I  them ;  his  judgment  taught  him  a 
ct  idea  of  his  own  powers,  and  he 
person  by  looking  at  Greek  manu- 
^ht  as  well  suppose  himself  capable 
andincr  Greek,  as  pretend  to  set  up 
Bct  judge  of  painting  from  having 
ictures  without  some  previous  know- 
le  rules  of  art.  But  he  had  a  cor- 
nd  a  poetical  fancy,  and  on  such 
18  interested  his  feelings  he  delight- 
11, — ^while,  by  comparing  the  style 
ster  with  another,  he  endeavoured 
idea  of  the  different  merits  of  each, 
as  employed  in  that  precious  depos- 
e  best  works  of  the  best  masters,— 
ularly  precious  to  artists,  because 
1  the  same  room  compare  in  a  con- 
eries  the  French  school  with  the 
ind  the  Florentine  with  the  Vene- 
m  be  saw  a  man  pass  him  in  a  High- 


**  Another  countryman  arrived,  I  see !"  said 
he  to  himself;  **but  why  is  he  so  cladt" 
Then  supposing  it  might  be  some  officer  of  one 
of  the  gallant  Highland  regiments,  who  had 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  during 
the  war,  he  followed  him  from  a  motive  of  re- 
spect and  curiosity,  and  also  probablv  from  that 
warming  of  the  heart  which  one  feels  when  in 
a  foreign  land  towards  any  native  of  our  own 
beloved  isles. 

This  sensation,  however,  was  somewhat 
damped  in  Mr.  Egerton,  when  he  recognised 
in  the'stranger,  on  his  turning  round,  no  great* 
er  person  than  Varley.  Still  operated  upon 
possibly  by  that  feeling  which  makes  one  will- 
ing, when  meeting  countrymen  abroad,  to  con- 
sider strangers  as  acquaintance,  and  mere  ac- 
quaintance as  friends,  Mr.  E^rton  welcomed 
Varley  most  cordially  to  Pans ;  though,  con- 
sidering the  personal  vanity  of  the  young  man, 
he  had  his  suspicions  that  Varley  had  assum- 
ed this  very  singular  dress  for  an  Englishman 
and  a  clerk  in  the  War-office,  from  an  idea  of 
its  being  becoming  and  likely  to  attract  notice 
to  his  really  graceful  form. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Varley,  what  brings  you  hith- 
er 1"  said  Mr.  Egerton. 

"  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord," 

was  the  reply. 

**  Have  you  brought  letters  with  ^ou  1  have 
you  any  acquaintance  here  1" 

"  No,"  replied  Varley,  sighing,  »*I  am 

*  Remote,  unfriended,  solitary,  slow  !*  ** 

"  Unfriended,"  returned  Mr.  Egerton,  **  you 
shall  not  be  if  I  can  serve  you ;  and  I  will  do 
all  in  my  power  to  make  your  residence  here 
agreeable  to  you." 

**  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you,"  replied  Var- 
ley, concluding  that  his  charm  of  manner  and 
conversation  had  interested  Mr.  Egerton  in  his 
favour.     But  he  was  mistaken. 

Varley  owed  the  benevolent  wish  which 
that  gentleman  felt  to  serve  him,  not  only  in 
trifles  but  essentials,  to  his  having  witnessed 
what  Varley  was  ashamed  of,  namely,  the 
laudable  economy  that  had  made  him  travel 
on  the  outside  of  the  coach ;  and  the  anxious 
affection  of  his  poor  dowdy-looking  mother. 
Even  the  dirty  pocket-handkerchief  which  she 
had  employed  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  wipe 
him  clean,  had  had  a  pleasant  effect  on  Mr. 
Egerton's  feelings,  as  a  proof  of  maternal  ten- 
derness ;  and  when  he  recollected  that  Varley 
had  some  talent,  and  was,  he  had  been  inform- 
ed, industrious,  and  a  good  and  dutiful  son,  he 
could  not  help  wishing  to  employ  some- of  his 
large  income  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
these  poor  people,  could  he  do  so  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  stimulate,  not  check,  the  industry  he- 
so  much  approved.  For  never  did  the  Christ- 
mas gifl  of  a  piece  of  money  bum  a  child 'st 
pocket,  as  the  phrase  is,  more  certainly  tha» 
did  Mr.  Egerton's  purse  bum  his  since  his  a<>- 
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cession  of  wealth ;  and  as  he  had  no  personal 
expense,  he  had  so  much  money  to  give  awa^, 
that  it  was  qaite  a  piece  of  good  fbrtane  for 
him  to  discorer  ohjects  on  whom  to  exercise 
his  benevolence.  His  fixing  on  Varley,  there- 
fore, (for  one  of  his  proteges,)  was  more  per- 
haps an  act  of  necessity  than  of  choice.  He 
saw  the  young  man*s  foibles,  and  was  not  a 
little  disposed  to  resent  his  daring  to  cast  a 
look  of  love  on  Mrs.  Castlemain,  little  sus- 
pecting how  far  his  conceit  had  led  him ;  but 
he  thought  that  a  judicious  friend  might  cor- 
rect these  follies,  and  convert  him  into  a  use- 
ful if  not  an  ornamental  member  of  society. 

'*  Yes,'*  said  he  mentally,  •'  I  will  be  that 
friend.**  Then,  as  the  Gallery  began  to  fill, 
he  took  Varley's  arm,  and,  savin||[  he  wished 
to  have  some  conversation  with  him,  led  him 
into  a  solitary  part  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Thuilleries.  He  then  told  Varley  how  much 
he  had  approved  the  manner  m  which  he 
travelled, — a  manner  so  contrary  to  the  habits 
which  he  had  attributed  to  him ;  he  also  ex- 
pressed the  interest  which  his  affectionate 
mother  had  excited  in  him;  and  while  Varley 
listened  with  amazement  to  hear  that  what  he 
thought  must  have  degraded  had  exalted  him 
in  Mr.  Egerton*s  opinion,  he  added,  that  he 

'  wished  to  prove  himself  his  friend,  and  must 
begin  by  telling  him,  that  if  he  wished  to  be 

!  introduced  into  gentlemen's  society,  he  must 
dress  like  a  gentleman,  and  leave  off  every 

'  thing  outre  in  his  appearance,  especially  the 

i  dress  he  then  wore,  —  begging  to  know  what 

jcould  induce  him  to  assume  it. 

I     Varley,  who  did  not  want  shrewdness,  im- 

,  mediately  saw  that  he  could  turn  this  circum- 

,  stance,  which  originated  in  the  motive  Mr. 

i  Egerton  had    suspected,  to    good    account; 

'therefore,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  affected 
4«luctance,  he  answered, 

•**  *  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consented,' 

K^hen  my  poor  mother  proposed  to  make  up 
I  for  me  a  plaid,  which  was  a  present  to  her 
;from  her  native  country,  into  the  dress  you 
j-see;  — this,  made  at  home  to  save  expenses, 
'  and  another  by  a  smart  London  tailor,  are  all 

nhe  wardrobe  of  one 

I 

'  Who  would  buy  more,  but  that  his  hand  wants 
means.*  '* 

Varley  had  formed  a  right  judgment  of  the 
'  probable  effect  of  this  avowal  on  the  man  to 
I  whom  it  was  addressed ;  and  it  deepened  the 
idnterest  which  Mr.  Egerton  felt  for  the  mother 
and  the  son. 

•**  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  with  an 
air  of  great  respect,  and  a  blush  of  deep  con- 
fusion, ^-I  -fihall  not  believe  that  you  pardon 
the  gretft  liberty  I  have  taken  in  speaking  to 
you  with  -such  freedom,  if  you  will  not  confer 
on  me  the  'obligation  that  it  is  in  your  power 
to  confer,  namely,  to  accept  this,**  sliding  a 
parse  into  his  hand ;  **  for,  having  presumed 


to  find  fault  with  your  dress,  it  is  only  just 
that  I  should  furnish  you  with  the  mesm  of 
procuring  another  ;*'— while  Vsiiey  only  bow- 
ed, and  spoke  his  thanks  in  half«entmces, ' 
then  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  Isce  to  hide 
not  his  tearful,  but  his  drv  eyes. 

'' Mr.  Varley,**  said  Mr.  Egerton,  «'yoa 
must  dine  with  me.  Can  you  come  lo-day! 
My  ladies  dine  out,  and  I  shall  be  hsppy  to  see 
you." 

Varley,  still  more  delighted  at  aitentioB  so 
unexpected,  gratefully  promised  to  wait  os 
him ;  then  telling  Mr.  Egerton  he  would  go  to 
his  hotel  immediately,  and  lay  aside  a  dress 
so  displeasing  to  his  benefiictor,  he  took  his 
leave ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  oat  of  sight, 
eagerly  examined  the  contents  of  the  pone 
which  he  had  received.  Its  amoantwasas 
much  beyond  his  expectations  as  it  was  his! 
deserts ;  and  while  be  felt  some  few  stings  of' 
conscience  for  having  written  a  certain  spite* 
ful  paragraph,  those  feelings  were  soon  far- 
gotten  in  anxiety  lest  his  delinqneney  shoukl 
come  to  light,  and  cause  him  to  forfeit  the 
favour  of  that  benevolent  but  creduions  being, 
as  he  thought  him,  whose  purse  was  thus 
generously  opened  to  his  suspected  wants. 

The  real  truth  which  Varley  concealed  from 
Mr.  Egerton  was,  that  he,  in  imitation  of  tfaej 
celebrated  Dr.  Goldsmith,  intended  to  walk- 
through some  part  of  France,  hoping  by  the 
charm  of  his  flute,  and  his  dancing,  to  obtaia 
food  and  lodging  amongst  the  peasantry,  ud 
perhaps  gain  admittance  into  some  chsteaox: 
on  the  road;  and  he  thought  his  Highlaadj 
dress  would  have  not  only  a  becoming  bat, 
pfutoral  effect,  and  give  him  still  more  the  aiij 
of  a  heros  de  roman.  But  the  plea  of  poverty  | 
would,  he  was  sure,  do  more  with  Mr.  Ege^ 
ton  than  that  of  picturesque  eflfect,  and  cei^l 
tainly  his  scheme  succeeded  beyond  his  ntmottl 
expectations.  | 

Mr.  Egerton,  out  of  respect  to  Mrs.  Castle- j 
main,  would  not  invite  Varley  to  dinner  when  i 
she  was  at  home ;  for,  though  he  had  no  sas-  j 
I  picion  what  good  grounds  she  had  for  disliking  ■ 
I  that  ridiculous  boy,  he  felt  that  he  bad  no  right 
to  ask  him  to  a  table  where  she  presided, 
though  with  her  conviction  of  his  insanity  hsr> 
terror  of  him  had  vanished.  Nor  when  be| 
told  her  that  he  had  invited  a  friend  to  dine! 
with  him,  did  he  inform  her  who  that  friend! 
was.  But  if,  aflei  some  hours*  conversatioBi 
with  Varley,  he  should  appear  to  him  de^-i 
serving  his  notice,  he  resolved  to  endeavoorj 
to  interest  the  excellent  heart  and  benevolent 
nature  of  Mrs.  Castlemain  in  his  favour ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  but  that  she  would  conquer: 
her  present  dislike  to  Varley  the  forward^x-l 
como,  in  compassionate  consideration  for  Vi^i 
ley  the  ingenious,  industrious  son  of  a  poor,i 
affectionalP,  and  widowed  mother.  ■ 

At  the  appointed  hour  Mrs.  Castlemain  and! 
Emma  went  out,  and  Varley  arrived;  and  Mr.i 
Egerton,  under  the  unconscious  inflneoce  of 
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an  eager  desire  to  find  an  object  ibr  his  bene- 
Tolence  to  ezeicise  itself  upon,  foand  Variey 
intelligent  and  interestioff  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions, and  was  resolved  in  a  day  or  two  to 
arrange  with  the  yoong  man  some  scheme  for 
senring  him  essentially. 

During  the  coarse  of  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Egeitoo,  seeing  a  flute  stick  out  of  Varley's 
pocket,  asked  him  to  play  to  him ;  and  he  had 
not  long  complied  before  he  was  convinced 
that  the  flute  he  had  heard  in  the  park  at 
Roaelands  was  Varley's.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, think  proper  to  notice  this  discovery y— 
to  tlie  great  Joy  of  his  guest,  who  did  not  wish 
to  have  any  allosions  made  to  the  transactions 
atRoeelands. 

••You  are  really  a  very  fine  performer  on 
that  instrument,"  said  Mr.  Egeiton  when  he 
had  ended ;  ••  can  you  play  on  any  other  ?** 
•'  Yes,  sir,  on  the  tenor  and  the  violin.** 
••You  must -be  quite  an  acouisition,  then, 
to  a  private  concert;  and  as  1  am  going  to 
join  mv  companions  to-nig^t  at  a  musical 
party,  I  will  take  you  with  me,  if  yon  have  no 
better  engagmnent*' 

And  the  gratified  Yarley  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  that  he  was  about  to  be  intro- 
dnced  into  one  of  the  best  cjyrdes  in  Paris  \ 

Wben  they  arrived,  Mr.  Egerton  presented 

I  Variey  as  a  young  friend  m  his,  who  had 

;  great  masical  talents ;  while  Mrs.  Castlemain, 

1  seeing  Variey  befoie  her,  was  ready  to  exclaim 

with  Cbe  poor  man  in  the  storv — •*  Vat !  Mon- 

sieor  Tonson  eome  again!*'  and  observing 

with  Mmyrise,  not  unmixed  with  resentment, 

that  Variey  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Egerton, 

she  drew  heiself  up,  intending  to  receive  both 

the  introdooer  and  the  introduced  with  an  air 

of  haughty  ooldness.     But  Variejr  did  not 

come  within  the  reach  of  her  disdain;  for  he 

I  soon  took  his  |4aoe  amongst  the  performers, 

1  and  played  the  solo  flute  parts  in  a  quintette 

;  so  wril  as  to  delight  every  one.    Nor  was  he 

jless  sneeessfal  on  the  tenor  in  a  quartette; 

and  before  the  end  of  the  evening,  an  English 

I  nobleman  present  was  so  charmed  with  bis 

performaneey  that  he  invited  him  to  a  concert 

'  at  bin  house  the  next  week ;  snd  Variey  thus 

saw  an  entianoe  into  that  sort  of  society  which 

he  most  ooveted,  opened  to  him  without  any 

diifieaky. 

'     Emma,  meanwhile,  was  lost  in  amazement 

at  seeing  Variey  introduced  by  Mr.  Egerton, 

'  who,  pnrposelT  to  eqoy  her  looks  of  wonder 

and  curiosi^.  Kept  at  a  distance  both  from  her 

and  Mrs.  dastlemain;  nor  till  they  returned 

home  would  be  say  anything  on  the  subject 

j  He  then  told  Mrs.  Casdemain  his  wish  to 

serve  Variey,  and  the  interest  he  felt  for  him 

and  his  moiber,  and  his  hope  that  she  would 

:  have  the  goodness  tp  pardon  the  too  open  dis- 

.  plav  of  his  admiration  of  her,  which  had,  he 

believed  offeoded  her  delicacy  at  the  K 

ball ;  aMMVig  hu  that  be  would  answer  for 


Variey's  conduct  and  manners  being  in  future 
all  she  could  desire.  To  this  speech  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  conscious  that  she  had  much 
more  to  pardon  in  Variey  than  his  conduct  at 
the  K—  ball,  did  not  vouchsafe  an  answer; 
but  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity  she  retired 
to  her  own  apartment,  leaving  Emma  to  hear 
and  approve  Mr.  Egerton^s  intended  patronage 
of  Variey,  and  to  promise  to  assist  him  in  re- 
moving her  grandmother's  prejudice  against 
him. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Castlemain  reached  her 
own  apartment,  dismissing  her  maid,  she  bep;an 
to  walk  up  and  down  it  in  violent  agitation, 
debating  with  herself  how  she  ought,  consis- 
tent with  her  dignity,  to  proceed.  She  well 
knew  that,  if  she  were  to  tell  Mr.  Egerton 
how  Variey  had  haunted  and  persecuted  her  at 
Roselands,  he  would  resent  his  presumption 
so  much  as  not  to  countenance  him  perhaps  at 
all;  but  benevolence,  and  a  sort  of  self-de- 
fence, both  forbade  her  to  make  this  confession. 
She  felt  that  even  to  Mr.  E^rton  and  Emma 
she  could  not  bear  to  exhibit  herself  as  an  old 
Daphne  flyinff  before  a  youthful  Apollo,  and 
screaming  ana  fainting  at  seeing  a  j^oung  man 
suddenly  appearing  before  her,  bavmg  jumped 
a  ditch  full  of  water  in  order  to  get  at  her. 
Then  her  mistake  about  the  petition,  and  the 
verses  on  her  besuty !  Oh !  it  was  impossible 
to  disclose  all  this,  because,  though  there  was 
nothing  derogatory  to  her  in  all  this  from 
Variey  insane,  it  assumed  the  appearance 
of  insult  from  Variey  proved  to  oe  in  his 
senses.  AVhat  then  could  she  do  1  and  was  it 
quite  certain  that  Variey  was  as  culpable  as 
he  appeared  to  bet  Did  not  she,  seeing 
through  the  prejudiced  medium  of  conviction 
of  his  insanity,  give  a  false  colouring  to  ac- 
tions in  themselves  excusable  1  When  his 
iace  first  alarmed  her  peeping  through  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  mififht  he  not  be  roereW  sur- 
veying the  pretty  walks  in  the  wood  1  when 
he  jumped  down  and  ran  after  her,  might  he 
not  be  actuated  really  by  the  wish  of  informing 
her  a  mad  bull  was  near  1  Might  not  his  pre- 
suming to  show  her  his  verses,  be  excused  by 
the  very  natural  wish  in  a  man  like  him,  to 
obtain  the  patronage  and  notice  of  a  woman  of 
her  rank  in  lifel  And  mij^ht  not  the  flute- 
playing  in  the  park  be  justified  by  the  same 
motive  1  while  the  jumping  the  ditch  could  be 
excused  by  the  honest  wisn  of  returning  her 
purse  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity.  The 
call  at  Roselands  was  to  Mr.  Egerton,  and  the 
request  to  see  her  was  satisfactorilv  accounted 
for  by  the  value  of  the  book  which  he  was  to 
leave.  In  short,  Mrs.  Castlemain's  generous 
wish  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  of 
an  indigent,  but  endowed  young  man,  con- 
quered even  the  suggestions  of  offended  pride ; 
and  when  she  saw  Mr.  Egerton  again,  she  as- 
sured him  that  ike  would  throw  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  Varley's  success  with  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, Variey  was  received  at  her  table» 
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and  he,  by  his  rery  jadicious  behaviour,  a  be- 
haviour that  spoke  admiration,  only  kept  in 
bounds  by  proper  respect,  soon  made  Mrs. 
Castlemain  as  much  his  friend  as  Mr.  Egerton ; 
and  for  his  introduction  to  many  pleasant  par- 
ties, and  the  enjoyment  of  many  pleasant 
evening,  Varley  was  indebted  to  our  benevo- 
lent travellers. 

It  was  on  the  very  morning  of  Mr.  Egerton^s 
rencontre  with  Varley  that  another  acquaint- 
ance was  added  to  their  list.  I  have  oefore 
said  that  Emma  had  forced  herself  to  go  to 
the  Louvre  Gallery,  though  fearful  of  meeting 
there  St.  Aubyn  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cou- 
langes ;  but  neither  he  nor  that  young  lady 
was  to  be  seen,  though  there  were  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  English,  in  abundance.  Amongst 
the  English  was  a  new  comer,  a  widow  of 
some  rank,  who,  attended  by  a  humble  com- 
panion, and  dressed  k  la  Parisienne,  was  dis- 
playing her  own  lovely  figure  to  great  ad- 
vantage, while  admiring  the  plump  person  of 
Titian's  mistress.  This  lady,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  Emma  as,  with  her  arms  pensively 
iolded  in  a  long  white  veil,  she  walked  along 
the  Gallery,  unconscious  of  the  gaze  of  genersu 
admiration  which  followed  her,  was  so  struck 
with  her  beauty  that  she  turned  quite  round  to 
look  at  her,  and  with  national  pride  exclaim- 
ed, «'That  must  be  English  beauty!"  And 
then,  having  eagerly  inquired  who  she  was, 
she  smiled  with  great  meaning,  and  unattend- 
ed, followed  Emma  out  of  the  saloon  and  down 
the  stairs.  Before  she  could  overtake  her, 
Emma  had  reached  the  Statue  Gallery,  and  she 
did  not  come  up  with  her  till  she  had  entered 
the  **  Hall  of  Illustrious  Men,^'  and  was  gazing 
'  on  the  statue  of  Phocion.  As  Emma  turned 
away  from  it,  she  passed  her  hand  aflfection- 
ately  over  his  chin,  smiling,  and  shaking  her 
head  as  she  did  so ;  when,  looking  up,  she  saw 

f^eepinof  from  under  a  long  black  veil,  the  bril- 
iant  dark  eyes  of  the  above-mentioned  lady, 
archly  fixed  upon  her. 

"  What  you  said  just  now,"  cried  the  lady, 
"  was  very  true." 

"And  what  did  I  say,  madam?"  replied 
Emma,   surprised   at  the   familiarity   of  the 
,  speaker;  "  I  do  not  remember  that  I  spoke  at 
•all." 

I  **  No ;  but  you  shook  your  head,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  friend  Bayes,that  is  the  same  thing, 
you  know." 

•*  And  what  did  my  shake  say  1" 
"Oh  !  it  meant,  (for  you  looked  at  Phocion) 
*  Excellent,  honest  old  fellow !  these  modem  . 
republicans  are,  alas,  very  little  like  you !'  "     j 
"  I  declare  I  will  not  stay  near  you  a  mo- 
ment longer, — you  are  a  conjuror,  or  something  I 
worse ;  for  it  is  true  that  I  thought  nearly  what 
you  said."  | 

"  Not  so,  ma  belle ;  we  must  not  part  so 
soon ;  bv  virtue  of  the  art  which  you  attribute 
to  me,  1  also  know  that  you  are  Miss  Castle-  ! 
main,  commonly  called  here  *  la  belle  Jngloitei^  \ 


and  oat  of  pity  to  yoo,  who  have  no  devil  to 
consult,  1  give  yon  this  (praeenting  ber  card) 
to  tell  yoo  who  I  am.**  i 

On  reading  the  card,  Emma  almoet  ttnted 
as  well  as  blushed,  for  it  was,  ahe  found,  Mrs.  I 
Felton  who  addressed  her ;  bat  as  she  bad  now 
a  new  object  of  jealousy  in  Mademoitelle  de! 
Coulanget,  she  ielt  more  kindly  towards  Mn.  \ 
Felton  than  she  had  done  when  aha  left  Eag-' 
land;  and  recovering  heraelf,  abe  aaid  she 
should  be  happy  to  be  better  known  to  ber.     I 

Mrs.  Felton^  having  made  her  a  fonfisl, 
courtesy  and  received  one  in  retarot  twisted 
her  arm  in  Emma's,  and  exclaimed,  ** There,' 
— now  let  ua  forget  that  we  have  not  been  ae- , 
quainted  these  seven  veara."  And  Emma 
suffered  herself  to  be  led  by  Mra.  Felton  btck, 
into  the  Gallery.  ! 

««So,"  cried  Mrs.  Felton,  •^it  is  lull  mill,' 
I  see !  Come,  my  aweet  old  new  friend,  csD , 
up  a  look,  and  let  ns  make  1 


for 


'  Parisisn  nymphs  with  envy  die. 
Their  shepherds  with  despair ;' 


'  The  Hotspur  and  the  Douglas  both  ooiyoin'd 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  i 


And  saying  this,  she  began  to  strut  tbeitri- 
cally  up  the  room. 

"But  let  our  arms  be  direeted  agaimt  die 
French,  notths  English  world,"  replied  Edds 
smiling;  "for,  or  my  eyes  much  deceive  me,  i 
there  are  none  but  British  in  view.**  ' 

"  I  believe  you  are  very  right,**  retoraed 
Mrs.  Felton ;  "  for  so  much  do  we  aboond 
here,  that  on  a  gentleman's  asking  whoa  man 
was  at  Frescati  last  night,  he  said  on  heariD(f 
the  reply,  *  Thank  ye,  sir.  Now  then  I  shall 
not  return  to  England  without  having  seen  one 
Frenchman.'  But,  my  dear,  is  not  that  Mra. 
Castlemain  approaching  ?  Pray  present  me.^ 
And  Emma  did  so.  But  that  lady,  to  whom 
Mrs.  Fel ton's  character  was  known,  and  who 
thought  her  sfranddaughter  might  have  made 
a  more  desirable  acquaintance,  asanmed  an  air 
so  proud  and  distant,  that  even  the  woman  if 
the  world  felt  awed  by  it. 

But  at  this  moment  Mr.  Egerton  joined 
them ;  and  when  Emma  present^  him  to  Mra. 
Felton,  he  made  his  bow  with  a  look  of  ao 
much  satisfaction,  and  entered  into  conversation 
so  courteously  with  the  fair  widow,  that  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  conjecturing  Mr.  Egerton  conld 
not  by  his  manner  disapprove  the  acquaint- 
ance, and  having  implicit  reliance  on  his  judg- 
ment, relaxed  in  her  repulsive  hauteur,  awl 
condescended  to  be  agreeable. 

Mr.  Egerton,  though  he  certainly  did  not 
entirely  approve  of  Mrs.  Felton's  character, 
was  bribed  into  approbation  of  her  preMnt  ac- 
quaintance with  Emma,  by  seeing  that  the 
contagion  of  her  vivacity  had  called  back  to 
her  faded  lip  the  smile  so  long  a  atnnger  to 
it ;  and  if  Mrs.  Felton's  varied  talents,  and 
the  charm  of  her  conversation  eonld  divtrt 
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Srama's  mind  from  dwelling  on  depressing 
mages,  be  thought  it  was  Uie  duty  of  both 
lire.  Castlemain  and  himself  to  encourage  the 
tsMciation,  especially  as  Mr.  Egerton  believed 
ID  ffuilt,  either  of  act  or  intention,  stained  the 
'.onduct  of  Mrs.  Felton,  and  that  his  pupils 
norals  and  reputation  would  neither  of  them 
te  injured  by  her.  With  these  feelings,  he  ac- 
'osteid  Mrs.  Felton,  and  his  farourable  inten- 
ions  towards  her  were  increased  by  her  in- 
roduction. 

Mrs.  Felton  possessed  a  great  deal  of  what 
8  called  manner^  a  charm  difficult  to  define, 
mt  certain  to  captivate.  Mr.  Egerton  told 
ilrs.  Felton,  with  an  apology  for  alluding  to 
he  husband  whom  she  had  lost,  that  he  had 
cnown  Mr.  Felton  at  College,  and  had  so 
lighly  esteemed  him,  that  he  had  cherished 
(ome  spite  against  the  irresistible  charms 
vhich  had  m^e  him  give  up  being  a  fellow, 
n  order  to  become  a  husband ;  and  Mrs.  Fel- 
on, in  reply,  said,-— 

**  Is  it  possible  that  you,  sir,  can  be  the 
^r.  Egerton  whom  my  husband  knew  and  ad- 
aired  at  College?  I  should  have  expected  to 
lave  seen  a  much  older  man." 

Thus,  each  offering  a  very  innocent  homage 
o  the  self-love  of  the  other,  (for  it  was  not 
bunded  on  falsehood,  as  Mrs.  Felton  was 
^ery  handsome,  and  Mr.  Egerton  very  young- 
ooking,  for  his  years,)  they  were  disposed  to 
egard  each  other  with  complacency;  —  for, 
vhether  Mr.  Egerton^s  vanity  was  pleased  or 
lot  by  the  implied  compliment,  his  moral  sense 
ras  satisfied,  aa  he  highly  valued  that  sort  of 
rood-breeding,  typical  of  benevolence,  if  not 
lenevolence  itself,  which  wishes  to  put  every 
me  in  good  humour,  and  call  forth  the  good 
ieelinga  only  of  those  with  whom  we  associ- 
ite ; — a  habit  of  wishing  and  acting,  which, 
vhen  it  does  not  militate  against  sincerity,  in 
lis  opinion  very  nearly  bordered  on  a  virtue ; 
vhile,  on  the  contrary,  he  classed  among  the 
ricious  those  members  of  society,  who,  from 
roarseness  of  feeling,  and  a  want  of  benevo- 
ence,  ( perhaps  I  should  say  of  humanity,^ 
ire  in  the  constant  habit  of  wounding  the  selN 
ova  even  of  their  best  friends,  by  vuTfpir  jokes 
m  the  defects  of  their  persons,  their  dress, 
lay,  sometimes  on  their  professions,  their 
rades,  or  their  poverty.  —  And  when  not  in 
rood-humour,  or  when  careless  of  pleasing, 
Vf  rs.  Felton  was  as  much  given  to  speak  dag- 
gers as  any  one ;— but  this  he  had  as  yet  to 
ind  oat. 

But  where  was  Miss  Spenlove  all  this  time  1 
tf  iss  Spenlove  was  Miss  Spenlove  no  longer. 
i  gooty,  decrepit  old  Admiral,  of  seventy,  who 
ivanted  a  nurse,  and  had  no  objection  to  her 
}  or  10,000iL,  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and 
W9M  immediately  accepted, — to  the  great  mor- 
ifieatioH  and  agony  of  Mrs.  Felton ;  not  that 
ibe  envied  Miss  Spenlove  her  gouty  husband, 
lot,  alas !  this  gmitleman  was  the  son  of  a 
MerySyyOid  theaoQofaviseonnttoo.  There- 


fore, as  Mrs.  Felton*s  husband  was  only  the 
son  of  a  baron,  Miss  Spenlove,  alias  the  ho- 
nourable Mrs.  Fitz- Walter,  had  precedence  of 
the  honourable  Mrs.  Felton ;  and  it  was  amus^ 
ing  enough,  to  see  the  ill-concealed  triumph 
of  the  one  lady,  and  the  mortified  pride  of  the 
other.  One  day,  the  servant,  at  a  small  party, 
handed  the  tea  first  to  Mrs.  Fitz-Walter,  when 
Mrs.  Felton  was  sitting  by  her;  on  which,  the 
former  lady  obligingly  observed,  "  it  shocks 
me,  my  dear  creature,  to  take  precedence  of 
you, — but,  you  know,  I  miix/selonlesrdgles;" 
and  Mrs.  Felton  uttered  a  *  ridiculous  /'  in  a 
tone  sufficiently  expressive  of  her  pioue  at  the 
necessity  her  amiable  friend  was  unaer.  But 
Mrs.  Felton  was  consoled  for  the  pain  she  felt, 
at  seeing  a  sort  of  dependant  raised  in  rank 
above  her,  by  the  consciousness  that  she  paid 
very  dear  for  her  elevation,  as  the  old  Admiral 
was  said  to  use  his  gouty  stick  for  more  pur- 
poses than  one^  though  its  dimensions  were 
larger  than  those  allowed  of  by  legal  authority 
for  the  infliction  of  conjugal  discipline ;  and 
no  one  could  offend  Mrs.  Felton  more,  than  by 
asserting  that  poor  Mrs.  Fitz-Walter  was  noi 
the  most  wretched  of  women. 

When  they  separated,  Mrs.  Castlemain  as- 
sured Mrs.  Felton  that  they  should  have  the 
honour  to  call  on  her  next  day.  Accord- 
ingly, they  did  so;  and  Emma  would  have 
felt  quite  at  ease  with  her  new  and  fascinating 
companion,  but  for  the  tenor  she  experienced 
lest  Mrs.  Felton  should  talk  to  her  of  St.  Au^ 
byn.  But  of  this  there  was  no  fear ;  for  Mrs. 
Felton,  who  was  in  reality  more  in  love  with 
him  than  she  had  ever  been  with  any  man  in 
her  life,  was  extremely  jealous  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Emma,  and  was  as  much  averse  to 
talking  of  him  to  her,  as  Emma  could  be  to  hear 
her  do  so;  at  least  while  such  conversation 
could  not  assist  in  furthering  the  design  near- 
est her  heart 

I  will  here  explain  why  St.  Aubyn  had  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Felton, 
and  had  been  seen  escorting  her  to  places  of 
public  amusement  in  London.  Soon  afler 
Mrs.  Felton's  return  to  London,  two  pieces  of 
intelligence  reached  her;  the  one  was,  that  all 
hope  of  her  ever  marrying  Wanford  was  ren- 
dered vain  by  his  marriage  with  pretty  Miss 
Travers;  the  other  was,  that  Mr.  Egerton, 
haying  become  possessor  of  a  large  fortune, 
intended  to  adopt  Henry  St.  Aubyn  as  hia 
son,  and  settle  on  him  immediately  ah  inde- 
pendent property.  This  last  information, 
which  unhappily  could  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
be  realized,  made  St.  Aubyn  appear  as  dcArra> 
ble  a  match  in  fortune,  as  he  was  before  from 
merit;  and  Mrs.  Felton  began  to  repent  her 
folly  in  giving  up  her  chance  of  winning  Arm, 
for  the  vain  hope  of  captivating  a  man  consi- 
derably his  inferior  in  charms  and  agreeable- 
ness ;  and  she  immediately  concerted  a  plan  t& 

'*  Lure  this  tassel  gentle  back  again!" 
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and  a  plausible  one  soon  offered.  St.  Aubyn 
was  much  interested  in  the  &te  of  a  young  man, 
who,  havinff  been  brought  up  in  affluence,  was 
reduced  to  the  extreme  of  poverty,  and  as  this 
young  man  was  in  London  trying  to  procure 
some  employment,  St.  Anbyn  mentioned  him 
to  Mrs.  Felton,  in  the  hope  that  she  had  inte- 
rest, and  might  exert  it  in  his  favour.  Mrs. 
Felton  promised  that  she  would  so  do;  but 
she  would  never  have  remembered  her  promise 
again,  had  it  not  held  forth  a  prospect  of 
enabling  her  to  please  St.  Aubyn,  and  induce 
him  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  her  when 
he  visited  London.  For  this  purpose  she 
wrote  to  him  for  the  address  of  his  proteg6 ; 
and  having  received  it,  she  not  only  was  of 
great  pecuniary  relief  to  the  poor  youth  and 
his  distressed  family,  but  she  procured  him  by 
her  exertions  a  place  of  increasing  profit  in  a 
mercantile  house. 

When  St  Aubyn,  therefore,  entered  into 
the  dragoon  guards  at  the  desire  of  his  uncle, 
his  first  visit  was  indeed  to  the  Orwells,  but 
his  second  to  Mrs.  Felton ;  and  more  charmed 
with  her  than  ever  from  her  generosity  to  his 
friend,  he  allowed  her  to  carry  him  about 
with  her,  a  seeming  captive  in  the  chains  of 
her  attractions.  But  love  and  jealousy  are 
ouick-sighted,  and  though  Mrs.  Felton  might 
deceive  others,  she  did  not  deceive  herself; 
she  soon  discovered  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  cause  of  St.  Aubyn's  cessation  of  inter- 
course with  the  family  at  the  White  Cottage, 
his  heart  still  sighed  for  the  subject  of  his 
early  muse;  and  that  though  to  Emma  at 
eighteen  he  had  fwt  written  at  all,  to  that 
Emma  every  faculty  of  his  soul  was  devoted. 
But  would  it  be  so,  if  he  was  convinced  she 
loved,  and  was  likely  to  marry  another!  This 
query  had  occurred  to  her  at  Paris,  and  she 
resolved  to  proceed  accordingly. 

The  new  friends  w^ere  now  freauently  in 
parties  together ;  sometimes  to  Meudon,  some- 
times to  Versailles ;  and  not  only  were  they 
at  concerts  and  balls  given  by  the  English 
visiting  at  Paris,  or  residing  there,  but  at  some 
of  the  elegant  f^Xes  given  by  a  noble  Russian 
family  at  a  chateau  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  metropolis.  Mrs.  Felton,  meanwhile, 
gained  so  much  on  Mr.  Egerton's  good  opinion, 
that  she  began  to  think,  if  she  could  not  se- 
cure St.  Aubyn,  it  would  be  no  bad  specula- 
tion to  turn  her  artillery  on  him.  And  certain 
it  is  that,  by  way  of  preparation  in  case  she 
was  reduced  to  make  such  an  attack,  she  con- 
tinued on  her  guard  in  his  presence,  and  did 
not  give  way  to  those  airs  and  flippancies 
which,  having  been  told  that  they  became  her, 
and  were  allowable  in  a  woman  of  rank  and 
fashion,  the  exuberance  of  her  spirits  some- 
.tiroes  prompted  her  to  indulge  in. 

Mr.  Egerton  had  seen  her  to  great  advan- 
tage in  his  opinion,  namely,  at  her  own  table. 
It  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  it  was  easy  for 
any  woman  to  behave  with  graceful  propriety 


at  the  table  of  another,  where  sIm  has  nothing 
to  do ;  bat  the  test  of  an  habitosl  gentlswonaB 
was  seeing  her  at  the  head  of  ber  own  ;--SDd 
here  it  must  be  owned  thai  Mrs.  Felton  al- 
w^s  appeared  in  an  attraotive  point  of  view. 

They  had  met  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mis. 
Felton  two  pleasant  French  iamilias,  and  an 
English  and  an  Irish  family.  But  Emnia^s 
enjoyment  of  the  conversation  was  damped  by 
the  terror  she  felt  lest  she  ahonld  hear  St.  Au- 
byn named,  and  his  late  exploit  expatiated  j 
upon.  But  though  Emma  was  nnfiartanately  j 
ignorant  of  if,  this  was  perhaps  the  only  table  j 
in  Paris,  that  day,  where  the  eiieomstanee  was 
not  likely  to  be  alluded  to;  for  the  Irish  gen- 
tleman present  was  the  veiy  offieer  whose 
challenge  St.  Aubyn  refiised,  and  the  English 
one  was  the  very  lieutenant-colonel  who  sided 
with  him  in  all  he  did.  It  was  Tery  certain 
therefore  that  Mrs.  Felton  would  not  name  Sl 
Aubyn,  and  she  had  given  her  French  fiiendt 
a  hint  to  be  as  j^ard(3.  ) 

The  dinner  itself  was  in  the  best  style  or 
French  cookery ;  and  Mis.  Felton*s  poUten 
had  led  her  to  learn  all  the  difficult  nomesc 
ture  of  French  dishes,  and  the  meat  of  which 
they  were  composed,  lest  the  appetite  of  ber 
guests  should  be  damped,  as  English  appediei 
are  so  apt  to  be,  by  the  terror  of  being  betray- 
ed into  eating,  in  raasqnerade,  sometkiag 
which  in  its  minary  dress  is  peeuUariy  »- 
pugpant. 

This  attention  in  their  fair  hostess  was  not 
thrown  away  on  Mr.  Egerton,  who  was  an  le- 
curate  observer  of  manners.  **  Well,'*  said  i 
he  as  they  returned  home,  **  Mrs.  Felton  hu 
gone  through  with  honour  to  herself,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  tests  by  which  I  try  the 
understanding  of  a  woman,  and  that  is  by  ber 
conduct  at  her  own  table.** 

"  I  never  saw  any  one  aeqnit  herself  bel- 
ter," replied  Mrs.  Castlemain,  **and  she  b 
as  well-bred  as  if  she  had  been  born  to  the 
rank  of  life  in  which  good  fortune  has  placed 
her."  ^  ^ 

*«How  attentive  she  was  to  her  gnests!" 
observed  Emma. 

^  Yes,'*  said  Mr.  Egerton,  •*and  how  well 
she  preserved  the  medium  between  being  troa- 
blesomely  pressing,  or  painfully  negligent  in 
asking  her  guests  to  eat !  In  abort,  she  never 
forgot  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  the  fcnst, 
and  was  not  stuck  up  there  to  do  nothing.  I 
hate  to  see  the  master  and  mistress  of  a  house 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  their  hands 
and  arms  crossed  before  them  as  useless  as  a 
carving-knife  and  fork  before  a  firicasse,  or 
serving  only  like  their  plateau  to  fill  up  s 
space." 

'*Yes,  but,  unhappily,'*  observed  Emma, 
^  though  just  as  useful,  not  so  ornamental  as 
that  self  same  plateau,  which  is  generally  the 
prettiest  thing  in  sight.** 

**  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain,  <*  that  the 
master  and  mistress  of  a  house  should  ccmsider 
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their  guests  u  to  many  fire-works,  and  them- 
selves  as  the  mttieh  to  be  applied  to  them  in 
order  to  make  them  explode  for  tlie  general 
amusement." 

**  Ay,  but  there  are  some  guests,"  ob- 
served Emma,  **  that,  like  phosphoric  matches, 
blaze  of  themseWes,  reauiring  no  external  ap- 
plication; and  I  should  like  best  to  surround 
m  J  table  with  them,  as  much  the  least  trouble- 
some as  well  as  the  most  pleasanL" 

*^And  thers  are  some  guests,"  said  Mr. 
Egerton,  ^  who,  if  they  are  to  be  likened  to 
fire- works  at  eJl,  it  must  be  to  fire-works 
damaged  by  rain,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
going  oflf  let  the  match  be  applied  ever  so 
oAen.  Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  they 
come  to  your  tible  only  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
not  to  contribute  their  share  of  conversation 
for  the  amusement  of  the  company." 

**Miss  Castlemain,"  added  he,  '«I  hope 
you  observed  that  Mrs.Felton  condescended 
to  know  the  name  and  quality  of  eveiy  dish. 
I  have  sometimes  been  amused,  I  confess,  at 
the  hidicrous  distress  of  an  unhappy  John 
Boll  eater,  when  he  has  been  vainlv  exploring 
some  made  dish  in  his  vicinity,  and,  often  not 
daring  to  ventuie  on  the  desperate  step  of 
eating  *  a  dish  without  a  name,'  has  modestly 
inquired  of  the  lady  of  the  house  what  that 
tempting  viand  was;  and  then  being  informed 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  1  have 
seen  the  poor  tantalised  man  apply  to  another 
dish,  with  equal  doubt  and  e<}ual  curiosity,  and 
receive  the  same  answer  to  his  question  aeain ; 
while,  with  all  due  deference.  Miss  £mma 
Castlemain,  to  your  talents  and  latinity,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  a  woman  could  know 
nothing  of  more  daily  utility  than  what  her 
table  was  composed  of.  For,  after  all,  society 
is  kept  together,  and  our  good  feelings  called 
forth,  not  by  any  great  services  that  we  can 
any  of  us  do  or  receive,  but  by  UtUe  services 
and  attentions;  attentions  which  show  our 
friends  when  present,  that  we  have  thought  of 
them  when  alnenU  and  have  felt  interest  in 
doing  all  in  our  power  to  ^tify  even  their 
palates;  for,  such  are  the  artificial  wants  that 
society  erestes,  I  never  yet  met  with  any  one 
to  whom  dinner  was  positively  a  matter  of  no 
consequence.  Therefore,  Miss  Castlemain, 
when  you  have  a  table  of  your  own,  I  expect 
that  you  will  never  answer  my  ouestion  of 
what  sueh  a  dish  is,  Mhat  indeed  you  don't 
know,*  unless  you  mean  by  that  to  inform  me 
you  are  rich  enough  to  keep  a  housekeeper, — 
a  fact  that  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
doubting;  and  1  do  assure  vou  that  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton's  eonduct  at  table,  to-day,  was  to  me  a 
much  stronger  proof  of  the  soundness  of  her 
understanding,  tiian  if  she  had  shown  me  a 
moral  essay  of  her  own  writing,  or  descanted 
eloquently  on  a  moral  duty." 

^  Sir,**  replied  Emma,  **  you  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  the  eofoner,  if  called  upon  to  sit  on  one 
of  my  vititerty  shall  never  have  to  bring  in 


his  verdict,  *  Died  of  eating  an  anonymous 
dish !'  It  should  seem,"  added  she,  <'  that  Mrs. 
Feiton  bad  modelled  her  conduct  at  her  own 
table  according  to  the  wise  son  of  Sirach's 
directions,  who  bids  the  master  of  a  feast  take 
diligent  care  for  his  guests,  and  so  sit  down. 
*Then,'  adds  he,  *when  thou  hast  done  thy 
office,  take  thy  place,  and  make  thyself  merry 
with  them.' " 

**  This  seems  to  imply,"  observed  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, **  that  the  givers  of  the  feasts  should 
stand,  and  wait  behind  their  guests,  that  pro- 
bably being  the  custom  of  those  days.  But 
the  advice  to  take  diligent  care  for  one's 
guests,  that  is,  to  be  attentive  in  helping  them, 
and  providing  for  them,  is  a  rule  applicable  to 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  worthy  of  the  illu- 
minated pages  from  whence  your  quotation  is 
taken." 

**  Your  observation,  Mr.  Egerton,"  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  **  on  Mrs.  Feiton,  reminds  me  of 
a  story  which  poor  lady  Bellenden,  my  mo- 
ther, used  to  tell.  Lady  Bellenden  was,  you 
must  know,  what  is  called  a  notable  woman, 
and  piqued  herself  on  a  knowledge  of  house- 
hold dfuties.  My  father  and  mother  were 
dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  what  are  called 
here  ^lea  nouveaux  riches,  or  new  richf*  per- 
sons who,  though  bom  only  to  a  narrow  in- 
come, and  its  usual  paucity  even  of  comforts, 
had  been  enabled  by  successful  speculations 
in  trade  to  keep  a  carriage,  two  men  in  livery, 
and  a  housekeeper;  and  the  gentleman  had 
been  knighted  for  carrying  up  an  address. 
The  lady  m  this  case  was  a  veiy  silly  woman, 
and  her  weak  head  was  nearly  turned  by  the 
great  change  in  her  situation.  The  dinner 
was  good  and  expensive,  and  consisted  of 
many  made  dishes.  As  usual,  some  timid  or 
some  luxurious  eater  asked  the  lady  occasion- 
ally what  such  a  dish  was.  *  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know,  you  must  ask  my  housekeeper,' 
was  the  reply  with  a  smile,  as  if  she  had  said 
a  good  thing.  As  this  answer  was  arousing 
enough,  another  person,  out  of  a  malicious 
love  of  fun,  and  then  another,  asked  the  same 
question,  and  the  same  answer  was  given. 
At  length,  the  master  of  the  house  ventured 
to  ask  what  was  coming  at  the  bottom  of 
the  table,  when  the  fish  was  removed.  *  How 
can  you  be  so  ridiculous.  Sir  James,'  replied 
the  lady  indignantly,  *a8  to  ask  me  such  a 
question  1  That  is  just  like  you !  You  know, 
since  we  have  been  rich  enough  to  keep  a 
housekeeper,  I  never  trouble  my  head  about 
those  matters.'  *  Suppose  then,  madam,'  said 
a  very  sarcastic  old  gentleman,  who  was  inti- 
mate in  the  family,  and  from  whom  they  ex- 
pected a  legacy, '  suppose  we  have  the  house- 
keeper up ;  for  she  seems  to  have  much  more 
useful  information  than  her  lady.'  The  lady 
looked  silly,  hut  had  not  capacity  enough  to 
understand  the  full  force  of  the  speech,  and 
profit  by  it;  for  she  again  made  the  same  re- 
ply to  the  same  question;  and  soon  afler. 
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while  she  was  talking  to  the  person  next  her, 
a  gentleman  asked  her  if  she  would  not  like 
a  piece  of  mince  pie ;  and  concluding  it  was 
the  same  tiresome  question,  she  angrily  an- 
swered, *  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  yon  must 
ask  my  housekeeper.'  This  produced  a  gen- 
eral and  most  violent  laugh ;  while  the  old 
gentleman  observed,  that  as  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  taking  anybody's  name  in  vain,  he 
moved  that  the  housekeeper  so  often  named 
should  be  brought  in  to  answer  for  herself." 

**  1  thank  ye,  madam,  for  your  story,"  said 
Mr.  Egerton ;  **  and  in  future,  when  I  hear  a 
lady  sav,  *  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what  that 
dish  is,'  I  shall  translate  her  words  into  *  You 
troublesome  person,  ask  my  housekeeper.' " 

**  But  silly  as  this  lady  was,"  observed  Em- 
ma, **  in  her  reply  to  her  guests,  she  was  still 
more  offensive  to  me  in  that  to  her  husband. 
There  is  nothing  I  dislike  more  than  to  hear 
a  woman  speak  disrespectfully  to  >ihe  being 
whom  she  has  sworn  to  honour." 

**  The  same  wise  man  from  whom  you  have 
already  quoted,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  says, 
**  *  A  woman  that  honoureth  her  husband  shall 
be  judged  wise  of  all.'  And  Richardson,  in 
his  Clarissa,  a  book  which  many  years  hence 
I  wish  you  to  read,  gives  a  fine  monition  to 
wives.  When  his  hero  Lovelace  calls  at  a 
glover's  shop,  and  desires  to  see  the  master  of 
it,  the  wife  replies  that  he  is  up  stairs,  and 
calls  him  down  by  the  name  of  *  John !'  on 
which  Lovelace  calls  him  also,  and  by  the 
same  familiar  appellation  of  John.  This  gives 
great  offence  to  the  woman,  and  she  reproach- 
es liim  for  taking  such  a  liberty  with  her  hus- 
band ;  to  which  he  replies,  *  Woman,  learn  to 
treat  your  husband  with  respect  yourself,  so 
shall  you  teach  others  to  respect  him.' " 

**  Admirably  said,"  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main,  **  and  the  poor  lady  in  my  story  mi^ht 
have  profited  by  the  hint.  There  is  nothing 
so  offensive,  certainly,  as  the  bickering  of 
husbands  and  wives  in  company,  especially 
in  those  conspicuous  situations,  the  top  and 
bottom  of  their  own  tables.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  such  looks  travel  backwards  and  for- 
wards !" 

"  Ay,  so  have  I,"  returned  Mr.  Egerton ; 
*^  looks  sent  like  a  shuttlecock  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  one  to  the  other." 

"But,"  observed  Emma,  "it  was  like  a 
shuttlecock  then^  could  such  a  thing  be,  with 
the  quills  not  the  feathers  uppermost,  and 
those  of  the  porcupine  kind." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Egerton;  "and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  conjugal  quarrels,  like  conjugal 
endearments,  should  never  take  place  before 
company ;  and  that  those  parents  who  quarrel 
with  each  other,  and  correct  their  children,  be- 
fore even  their  intimate  friends,  are  positive 
nuisances  in  society." 

"This  from  you,  Mr.  Egerton!"  replied 
Mrs.  Castlemain  laughing.  "  I  thought  you 
were  so  fond  of  having  children  corrected,  that 


you  would  have  no  oppertonity  omitted;  btt, 
like  King  Arthur  in  Tom  Thumb,  yon  wooU 
bid  the  schoolmasters 

'  Whip  aU  the  Httle  boys' 

at  any  time." 

"  Not  so,  madam,"  answered  Mr.  Egerton 
smiling;  "but  if  the  alternative  was,  thatj 
they  must  be  corrected  in  my  preeence*  or  not  ■ 
corrected  at  all,  1  should  certainly  say,  whip : 
away,  and  make  no  stranger  of  me.  But  let 
me  quote  in  defence  of  tnat  wise  man  King 
Arthur  and  myself,  no  less  authority  than  that 
of  the  wise  man  in  whose  writings  I  am  hap- 
py to  see  you,  Emma,  so  conversant;  *Hs 
that  loveth  his  son  causeth  him  often  to  feel 
the  rod,  that  he  may  have  joy  of  him  in  the 
end.'  Again,  *He  that  chastiseth  his  sod 
shall  have  joy  of  him,  and  shall  rejoice  of 
him  amongst  bis  acquaintance.*  '  *  A  horse  not 
broken  becometh  headstrong,  and  a  child  left 
to  himself  will  be  wilful.'  '^ 

"Ay,  ay,  all  this  is  very  wise,  I  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  'Spare  the  rod;  and 
spoil  the  child,'  is  a  well-known  proverb;  bot 
there  is  also  another  proverb,  Mr.  Egerton, 
about  bachelors'  wives  and  to  forth.** 

"True,  madam,  and  a  very  sensible  proverb 
it  is ;  for  it  means  that  people  are  very  apt, 
overlooking  the  difficulties  of  those  tasks  which 
they  have  not  been  called  upon  to  perform,  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  sr  power  of  acting  better  j 
and  more  wisely  in  a  difficult  situation  than 
their  neighbours  and  friends.  But  in  this  case 
the  proverb  does  not  appl^r  to  me;  for  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  bringing  up 
children  properly  ;  and  though  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  the  parents  who  have  resolution  to 
correct  their  oflfspring,  love  them  more  truly 
than  those  whose  fine  feelings,  forsooth,  forbid 
them  to  do  it,  1  can  make  allowances  for  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  correc- 
tions by  a  selfishness  looking  so  very  like  the 
virtue  of  parental  tenderness.  But  all  I  pre- 
tend to  say  is,  that  the  conduct  towards  chil- 
dren which  I  admire,  though  rare  perhaps,  is 
very  possible.  Though  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  a  parent  myself,  my  mother  was  a  parent; 
and  I  am  well  convinced,  that  whatever  of 
good  there  is  in  my  temper  or  disposition,  I 
owe  to  her  judicious  corrections  in  the  early 
stages  of  my  childhood.  I  have  also  known 
many  mothers,  (for  on  mothers  chiefly  depends 
the  conduct  which  forms  the  temper  of  the 
child,)  whom  I  have  surveyed  with  alTection 
and  veneration,  while  the  finn  and  salutary 
frown  of  maternal  severity  could  scarcely  con- 
ceal the  starting  tear  of  maternal  tenderness  as 
they  inflicted,  magnanimously  inflicted,  pun- 
ishment on  present  error,  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  was  the  means  of  preventing  more 
serious  guilt  in  future.  Some  such  mothers  I 
have  stiil  the  happiness  of  knowing ;  the  grave 
has  hidden  others  from  my  view,  and  circum- 
stances separated  me  from  many ;  bat  lovely 
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and  Tenerable  is  the  recollection  of  them  to  my 
mind !  And  when  all  my  conduct  towards 
yoa,  dear  madam,  has  showed,  during  Emma's 
childhood,  that  1  thought  yon  capable,  with  a 
little  exertion,  of  bein^  all  that  these  mothers 
were,  I  do  not  think  1  deserved  to  have  a  mnsty 
proverb  thrown  in  my  teeth  as  a  sort  of  re- 
proach, and  1  must  say  that  it  exhibited  too 
much  of  pique  and  temper.** 

**  Perhaps  it  did,**  replied  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
**  and  1  sincerely  ask  your  forgiveness.*' 

*'  My  forgiveness !  O  fy !  the  fault  was  too 
trifling  to  require  such  an  apology.  But  I  see 
by  the  light  of  yon  lamp  that  you  are  looking 
very  arch,  Miss  Castlemain.  Pray  why  is 
thisV* 

**  Nay,  nothing ;  only  that  one  has  heard  of 
a  man*s  going  to  see  that  good-for-nothing  per- 
son a  house-breaker,  executed  in  just  punish- 
ment of  his  offences,  and  taking  the  opportunity 
himself  of  picking  a  pocket.** 

*^Well,  Emma,  and  now  for  the  applica- 
tion." 

*♦  Why,  sir,  you  reproached  my  poor  grand- 
mother with  quoting  a  proverb  agamst  you,  in 
spite  and  ill-temper,  and  in  a  manner  at  least 
as  indicative  of  anger  as  hers  was.** 

**  True,  child,  true ;  and  1  hes  pardon  in  my 
turn.**  Here  the  coach  stopped  at  the  door  of 
the  hotel. 

When  Emma  had  retired  for  the  night,  Mrs. 
Castlemain  told  Mr.  Eserton  that  she  wished 
to  speak  to  him.  **  You  said  just  now,  sir, 
that  some  years  hence  you  would  wish  Emma 
to  read  Clarissa,  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  rea- 
sons for  wishing  her  to  defer  reading  it  so  long 
are  rery  good  ones.  But,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  Madame  de  Lamoignan  reproached  me 
the  other  day,  because  Emma  at  nineteen  had 
not  yet  read  that  book,  —  a  book  which,  she 
assnred  me,  most  French  mothers  think  it 
right,  as  one  of  the  first  sources  of  moral  in- 
struction, to  put  into  the  hands  of  their  daugh- 
ters at  seventeen.  But  I  replied  to  her  that  I 
could  see  no  necessity  for  this.** 

^  No,  madam,  no  more  than  to  niake  a  point 
of  leading  your  pupil  into  a  squalid  and  filthy 
cottage,  the  abode  of  dirt  and  poverty,  in  order 
to  teach  her  the  necessity  of  keeping  her  per- 
son clean.  Can  the  death-bed  of  a  Sinclair, 
and  the  horrible  fate  of  Clarissa,  be  necessary 
to  teach  a  young  woman  to  hate  vice,  love 
virtue,  and  detest  a  villain  t  And  as  this  other- 
wise admirable  work  contains  very  improper 
descriptions,  and  scenes  of  infamy  with  which 
it  must  sully  a  young  woman's  mind  to  be  ac- 
quainted, I  must  think  that  putting  this  book 
in  the  bauds  of  a  girl,  by  way  of  improving 
her  morals,  is  like  giving  a  person  a  wound  in 
order  to  bestow  on  them  a  plaister.  Still,  I 
consider  the  Clarissa  of  Richardson  as  a  na- 
tional boast;  and  so  fiir  from  objecting  to  the 
formal  manners  of  hisHarlowe  family,  I  think 
one  might  as  well  object  to  the  dresses  of  Van- 
dyke, and  Lely  and  Kneller's  portraits,  be- 


cause  they  are  not  according  to  the  present 
fashion.  The  manners  of  the  Harlowes  are 
the  manners  of  that  time  of  day,  and  1  cannot 
therefore  wish  to  spare  them  an  atom  of  their 
stateliness." 

••  I  agree  with  9II  you  have  said,"  replied 
Mrs.  Castlemain,  '*  and  am  happy  to  find  my 
opinions  sanctioned  by  yours." 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Felton  was  to  accompany 
them  to  the  Petits  Augustins.  It  was  agreed 
that  they  should  meet  in  the  Louvre  Gallery, 
and  walk  thence  to  Mrs.  Castlemain's  hotel, 
whence  they  were  to  proceed  in  that  lady's 
carriage.  The  walk  from  the  Louvre  lay,  as 
1  have  before  said,  across  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde ;  and  as  the  day  was  fine,  the  sunbeams 
beautifully  illuminated  the  splendid  objects 
which  that  scene  exhibits.  Our  travellers, 
standing  near  the  scaffolding  then  erected  on 
the  spot  where  the  guillotine  stood,  and  where 
once  stood  the  eauestrian  statue  of  Louis 
Quinze,  paused  awhile  to  gaze  upon  thegrdnd 
assemblage  of  objects.  Benind  them  were  the 
palace  and  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries ;  on  the 
right,  the  magnificent  pile  of  building  called 
Le  Garde  Meu hie,  divided  by  the  widest  street 
in  Paris,  the  Ruede  la  Concorde,  terminated 
by  the  numerous  columns  of  La  Madelaine. 
On  the  left  were  the  river,  and  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  with  the  distant  dome  of  the  Inva- 
lides ;  and  in  firont  the  Elysian  Fields,  with 
the  grand  vista  leading  to  the  hill  beyond. 

"  Were  all  Paris  like  this  spot,"  cried  Mr. 
Egerton,  **  the  world  surely  could  not  parallel 
it  as  a  city." 

••  But  it  is  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton ;  "  and 
lovely  as  is  this  scene,  I  must  forget  the  hor- 
rors transacted  in  it  before  I  can  relish  its 
beauty  as  it  deserves.  Alas!  this  is  a  spot 
which  the  world  cannot  parallel  for  other  rea- 
sons than  its  loveliness.'* 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  the  thought  of 
his  murdered  friend  painfully  recurring  to  him. 
**  And  what  a  brief  but  eventful  chronicle  is 
the  place  in  which  we  now  are !  In  that  pa- 
lace lived  and  reigned  Louis  XVI.  On  the 
very  spot  on  which  we  now  stand,  he  was  be- 
headed ;  in  that  church  he  lies  buried  ;  and  all 
these  strikinsT  memorials  meet  the  eye  as  it 
were  at  once !" 

"  Ay,"  observed  Emma,  "  in  that  church  his 
remains,  his  unhonoured  remains  indeed,  lie 
buried." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton,  "  amidst  the 
bones  of  those  humbler  individuals  who  were 
crushed  to  death  amongst  the  crowds  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  rejoicings  which  took  place 
on  his  nuptials." 

"True,  madam,"  returned  Mr.  Egerton, 
"  and  I  never  feel  more  disgust  at  the  op«»ra- 
tions  of  temper,  (here  he  smiled  significantly  1 
at  Emma,)  that  universal  agent  in  all  human  ' 
actions,  and  that  soul  of  party  spirit,  than 
when  they  lead  men  to  assume  as  it  were  the 
tenors  of  the  Almighty,  and  presume  to  point 
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the  arrows  of  retributive  justice.  Often  have 
I  heard  the  cireumatance  of  the  poor  king*ti 
being  buried  with  the  vietima  of  his  bridal- 
day,  mentioned  as  an  awful  and  sigrnal  instance 
of  retribution ;  than  which,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  as  no  one  can  be  pro- 
perly said  to  suffer  for  a  crime  he  never  com- 
mitted. Had  the  unhappy  Louis  ordered 
these  persons  so  buried  to  be  crushed  to  death, 
or  had  he  by  an  act  of  sovereign  power  caused 
them  to  be  put  in  a  situation  of  which  death  | 
was  the  unavoidable  consequence,  then  might 
this  circumstance  be  held  up  as  a  sign  of  retri- 
butive justice.  But  he  was  only  an  accessary 
to  this  dreadful  fact,  by  having  been,  as  a 
bridegroom,  the  cause  of  the  festivity  which 
called  together  those  wretched  people  who  per- 
ished in  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity. 
This  is  one  amongst  many  of  those  cruel  de- 
ductions and  observations  which  the  virulence 
of  party  spirit  makes,  and  partisans  adopt  as 
true  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of 
asking  their  own  understandings  whether  it  be 
really  the  truth  or  not;  and  this  spirit  caused 
Louis  to  be  buried  in  that  spot,  as  an  expiatory 
offering  to  the  manes  of  those  unfortunate  peo- 
ple!" 

*'  As  exhibiting  an  awful  picture  of  human 
passions  in  uncontrolled  action,*'  said  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  "  the  history  of  the  French  revo- 
lution is  an  instructive  volume  to  read,  though 
every  page  be  written  in  characters  of  blood." 

'*Alas!"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  "in  such 
characters  must  the  history  of  every  revolution 
be  written ;  for  private  dislikes  and  personal 
resentments  are  commonly  amongst  the  most 
powerful  motives  of  the  promoters  of  revohi' 
tion8,and  Temper  reigns  triumphant  under  th<' 
specious  name  of  Public  Spirit !" 

"  Conversations  like  these,  and  the  sight  of 
a  scene  like  this,'*  said  Mrs.  Felton,  "are  no  I 
bad  preparation  for  what  we  are  going  to  sur- 1 
vey,  —  the  tombs  of  those  illustrious  dead  on  I 
whom  the  mean  vengreance  of  Temper  did  in-  | 
deed,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism,  vent  itself ' 
with  even  Vandal  barbarity."  j 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Castlemain's  carriage 
appeared  in  sight,  and  the  coachman  came  for<^  | 
ward  to  meet  them ;  while  Emma  slily  whis- 
pering Mr.  Egerton,  said,  "  So,  sir,  you  could  | 
not  forbear  mounting  your  hobby-horse  just 
now.     But  I  suspect,  by  Mrs.  Felton's  looking 
so  grave  when  you  began  to  talk  about  Tern-  j 
per,  and  your  system  concerning  it,  that  your  | 
hobby  gave  her  a  kick  or  two.     However,  we 
shall  find  out  if  that  was  the  case." 

The  Museum  of  Ancient  Monuments  which 
our  travellers  were  now  visiting,  is  in  the  Rue 
des  Petits  Augustins,  and  in  the  former  mon- 
astery of  that  name.  There  are  now  deposited 
the  tombs  and  monuments  of  the  metropolis, 
as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  France,  whichi ' 
saved  from  the  destruction  of  Jacobin  fury,  are 
here  historically  and  chronologically  arranged. 


With  judicious  accuracy,  the  eharober* 
in^  the  works  of  the  tweifUi  eentury  is  decorated 
With  the  architectural  omamenls  peculiar  lo 
that  age ;  and  the  same  excellent  plan  is  adopt- 
ed in  ornamenting  the  other  chambert,  con- 
taining in  succession  the  moouments  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  se- 
venteenth, and  eighteenth  centuries;  while 
the  earden,  dignified  by  the  poonpoos  Dame  of 
the  Elysium,  contains  Ibrt^  8tatuee»  besides  < 
several  tombs  and  urns  raising  their  marble* 
heads  amidst  pine  trees,  cypreseeSt  x^  p<^laii. ; 
Here  rest  entombed  the  ashes  of  Abelard  and 
Eloisa ;  here  the  illnstrioos  remains  of  Dei- 
eartes,  Moliere,  Lafontaine,  and  fioileau,  and 
those  of  many  other  great  men  who  are  immor- 
tal in  the  pages  of  French  history,  and  woe 
judged  worthv  of  having  their  namea  and  ac- 
tions recorded  on  monumental  oiarble. 

The  interest  which  our  travellers  and  Mrs. 
Felton  expected  to  feel  in  these  scenes,  so  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  a  variety  of  recollections 
and  emotions,  did  not  fall  short  of  their  expeo- 
tations ;  and  they  gazed  with  gratified  attention 
on  the  sculptured  features  of  many  a  one  I 
whose  valour,  whose  weaknesses,  whose  vir-j 
tues,  or  whose  genius,  had  been  made  known 
to  them  by  the  paffes  of  history.  The  mono- 
ment  of  cardinal  Kichelieu  was  already  known 
to  them  by  engravings;  and  there  were  others, 
amongst  which  was  that  erected  by  Le  Bran 
to  the  memory  of  his  mother,  sculptured  from  | 
a  design  of  his  own,  of  which  they  were  happy  j 
to  be  enabled  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  by 
similar  means.  \Vhen  they  entered  the  cham- 
ber of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  one  ofj 
the  most  striking  things  is  the  monument  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  duchess  of  Valentinois,  thej ' 
saw  a  gentleman  looking  at  this  tomb  with! 
great  attention,  and  contemplating  the  features . 
of  the  once  captivating  beauty,  whose  kneeling  - 
figure  was  worthy  of  admiration;  and  when  he  j 
turned  round  they  recognised  Varley,  whooii 
Emma  immediately  presented  to  Mrs.  Felton,! 
Mr.  Egerton  being  too  much  engaged  in  con- 
sulting the  book  he  held  in  his  hand  to  do  this 
kind  office  for  his  protege.  It  was  Lenoir's , 
"  Description  Historique  etChronologiquedes; 
Monuinens  de  Sculpture  reunis  au  ftuisee  des 
Monumens  Fran^ais.**  i 

"  I  am  amused,**  said  Mr. Egerton  smiling,! 
"with  this  sentimental  gent]eman*s  account 
of  this  tomb,  that  of  Diane  de  Poitiere.**         I 

"  Who  was  she  V*  asked  Emma.  1 

"  The  mistress  of  Henry  the  Second,  who , 
was  the  husband  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.**    | 

"A  mistress!  and  of  a  married  man  too!| 
And  yet  there  is  a  splendid  monument  erected 
to  her  memory  !*'  exclaimed  Emma.  i 

"There  spoke  the  uncorrupted  feeling  of  a  I 
virtuous  heart,**  replied  Mr.  Egerton.  "  Yes,  j 
Emma,  it  is  even  so ;  but  Diane  de  Poitiers, ' 
the  lady  of  Andt,  whither  she  retired  on  the 

*  SalU  is  the  French  word. 
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death  of  Henij,  and  where  she  died  at  an  ad- 
▼anced  age,  might  have  a  tomb  erected  to  her, 
as  this  was  within  her  own  chapel,  without  any 
offence  to  good  morals.  And  I,  as  an  Enfflish- 
man,  cannot  object  to  it,  when  the  remains  of 
one  of  oar  celebrated  actresses,  a  woman  no- 
torionsly  the  unmarried  mother  of  children  by 
different  men,  after  lying  in  state  in  the  Jeru- 
salem chamber,  was  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  But  what  strikes  me,  and  o]ftnd%  me 
as  contrary  to  decorum  and  good  morals,  is 
what  this  Frenchman  valwi  himself  upon; 
and  that  is,  that  the  *  emails  or  enamels,  which 
he  has  introduced  in  the  pedestal  of  her  statue, 
suit  it  exactly,  since,  on  one  side  is  seen 
Francis  the  First,  and  on  the  other  Henry  the 
Second,  at  the  feet  of  Diane,  who  is  surrounded 
by  lore-ciphers,  such  as  ornamented  all  the 
monuments  erected  by  Henry^s  orders.*  Thus 
does  he  show  himself  rain  of  perpetuating  the 
remembrance  of  an  adulterous  intercourse,  as 
if  it  were  the  bright  spot  on  the  life  of  the  de- 
parted sinner,  whom  this  breathing  marble  re- 
presents, instead  of  a  stain  on  it,  which  it 
would  be  kinder  to  shroud  in  oblivion.** 

**  But  what  does  he  say  of  this  celebrated 
woman  1"  asked  Mrs.  Felton. 

**  Oh !  he  calls  her  *  illustre,  aimable,'  and 
soforth." 

**  And  does  he  not  regret  that  her  talents  and 
her  graces  were  clouded  over  by  her  miscon- 
duct!'* said  Mrs.  Castlemain. 

"  Oh,  no.'* 

**  And  does  he  say  nothing  of  her  aget" 
asked  Mrs.  Felton  laughing. 

**  No ;  even  when  Sjpeaking  of  a  dead  beauty 
he  is  too  gallant  to  talk  of  her  age." 

**  Yet  her  age  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
Mfi  parts  of  her  history,"  returned  Mrs.  Fel- 
ton ;  ^  for  she  was  more  than  forty  when  Henry 
the  Second,  who  was  then  eighteen,  fell  in  love 
with  her!" 

^*  Astonishing !"  cried  Emma. 

"  Not  at  all  so  to  me,"  observed  Varley 
eagerly ;  ^  for,  probably,  as  the  poet  says  of 
Cleopatra, 

'  Age  could  not  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.' 

For  my  part,  /  admire  Henry's  taste,  and  do 
not  wonder  that,  like  a  modem  poet,  he  should 
have  been  apt  to  exclaim, 

'  So  lovely  tboa  art  still  to  me, 
I  had  rather,  my  exquisite  mother, 
Repoae  in  the  sun-set  of  thee. 
Than  bask  in  the  noon  of  another.'  " 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  whose 
cheeks  were  of  the  deeper  crimson  at  this  mo- 
ment, Mrs.  Castlemain's  or  Varley *s.    While 
Emma,  who  stood  behind  them  with  Mr.  Eger- 
ton,  could  not  help  whispering  to  him,  that 
I  for  *  matikerC  she  suppoeea  Varley  meant  they 
:  should  read  *  fnrm»amotherJ    Mrs.  Castlemain 
!  daring  this  whisper,  said  hastily,  '*  What  non- 


sense !  A  boy  of  eighteen  in  love  with  a  wo- 
man of  forty  !  He  indeed  has  youth  for  the 
excuse  of  kU  folly,  but  there  can  be  none  for 
the  lady's." 

*'  Nay,'*  cried  Mr.  Egerton,  **  he  had  a  still 
better,— economy ;  for,  in  choosing  so  sage 
and  reverend  a  companion,  he  could  make  Mr 
serve  both  for  priTT  counsellor  and  mistress 
too;  and  perhaps  the  lady*  from  a  spirit  of 
patriotism,  consented  to  nirther  this  saving 
plan." 

''Well,"  said  Mrs.  Castlemain  pettishly, 
**  I  think  this  monument  has  detained  us  long 
enouffh ;  let  us  pass  on  to  more.** 

**  I  oaimot  regret  our  detention,"  replied 
Mrs.  Felton,  **  as  it  has  drawn  forth  so  many 
various  comments;"  and  conscious  that  she 
was  herself  turned  thirty,  she  looked  with  an 
eye  of  great  complacency  on  the  very  pretty 
^oung  man  whose  obliging  taste  led  him,  as 
It  seemed,  to  value  women,  like  wine,  the 
more,  rather  than  the  less,  ibr  their  age. 

Emma  was  too  voiifi^  to  feel  thus  gratefully, 
and  her  grandmother  too  o^  in  her  own  sober 
judgment;  but  Varley  soon  observed  that, 
whatever  was  the  cause,  this  handsome  Mrs. 
Felton  paid  great  attention  to  what  he  said ; 
and  when  he  afterwards  found  that  she  was 
*'an  honourable,  a  fashionable,  and  a  rich 
widow,"  he  began  to  think  that  Mrs.  Castle- 
main's  place  in  his  heart  might  perhaps  be 
filled  up  even  in  a  more  stylish  manner. 

At  length  they  reached  the  Elysium,  where 
Varley,  on  having  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and 
Eloisa  pointed  out  to  him,  began  to  recite, 
with  great  propriety  of  action  and  sweetness 
of  tone, 

"  If  ever  &te  some  wandering  lovers  bring," 

and  so  on  to  the  line  of 

"  Oh !  may  we  never  love  as  they  have  loved ! 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Varley,"  said  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, ''  given  with  good  emphasis  and  discre- 
tion." 

•'  I  beg  pardon  for  my  little  effusion,"  re- 
plied Varley,  *'  but  at  sight  of  that  tomb  en- 
thusiasm conquered  every  other  feeling. 

'•Surely,"  observed  Mrs.  Felton,  ''the 
sight  of  the  tomb  of  those  renowned  and  unfor- 
tunate lovers,  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  may  well 
excite  and  excuse  enthusiasm." 

"  Why  so !"  said  Emma.  "  For,  after  all, 
those  unfortunate  lovers  were  guilty  ones 
also.  When  Mr.  Egerton  first  read  aloud  to 
me  the  poem  whence  Mr.  Varley  quoted  those 
fine  lines,  I  was  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the 
verse,  and  interested  for  the  sorrow  that  it  ex- 
pressed. But  when  I  found  that  it  was  the 
sorrow  of  unlawful  love,  and  not  of  a  virtuous 
wife  separated  by  force  from  a  virtuous  and 
beloved  husband,  that  the  writer  too  was  a 
woman  not  ashamed  of  her  error,  but  glorying 
in  it,  and  preferring  the  title  of  mistress  to 
that  of  wife,  while  the  poet  had  only  given 
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more  power  and  notoiietj  to  her  own  profli* 
gate  prose  by  clothing  it  m  the  most  seducing 
poetical  language,  I  lost  the  deep  interest  I 
originally  felt  for  the  eloquent  nun,  and  can, 
I  confess  to  you,  gaze  on  this  tomb  with  as 
much  indifference  nearly  as  on  that  of  the  mis- 
tress of  HeniT  the  Second.*' 

''  I  am  far  from  sharing  in  this  indifference," 
said  Mrs.  Felton,  '^though  on  principle  I 
ought ;  but  the  poem  in  question  is  so  popu- 
lar, 4hat  it  is  generally  read  long  before  one's 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  precisely  defined 
to  our  own  judgments,  and  one's  feelings  are 
charmed  without  waiting  for  the  leave  of  one's 
principles.  But  did  Mr.  Egerton,  ypur  grave 
preceptor,"  asked  Mrs.  Felton  smiling,  **  really 
read  that  poem  aloud  to  you  )" 

»•  Yes,'^  interrupted  Mr.  Egerton,  "  all  that 
I  could  read  with  propriety;  for  it  is  very 
certain  that  this  poem,  which,  aa  you  justly 
observe,  is  in  general  request  with  all  ages,  is 
one  that  a  man  who  respects  your  sex  could 
not  read  aloud  to  any  woman.'' 

**And  were  you.  Miss  Castlemain,  con- 
tented with  hearing  it  read  1" 

**  Certainly ;  for  surely  what  Mr.  Egerton 
could  not  read  io  me,  must  be  improper  for  me 
lo  read  to  myself  J*^ 

**  Her  mind,  I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Felton,  tak- 
ing Mr.  Egerton's  arm,  and  leading  him  aside, 
**  has  all  its  original  whiteness  unsullied." 

^'  It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  her  most  ex- 
cellent parent  and  myself  to  keep  it  so,"  he 
replied,  delighted,  as  Mrs.  Felton  foresaw  he 
would  be,  at  this  tribute  to  his  mode  of  edu- 
cating Emma  ;  **and  1  flatter  myself  that  the 
correct  judgment  which  in  my  opinion  she 
displayed  in  her  comments  on  Eloisa,  she  ex- 
hibits on  all  moral  subjects ;  and  that  you  will 
never  see  my  pupil  allowing  a  veil  of  senti- 
ment to  give  a  false  loveliness  to  the  face  of 
female  frailty." 

**  But  are  we  not  all  too  severe  to  one  single 
error  of  that  kind  in  our  sex  1" 

'*  I  think  not;  for,  as  the  end  of  punishment 
is  not  to  punish  crime,  but  to  deter  from  its 
commission,  the  individual  delinquent  must,  I 
fear,  be  always  on  principle  sacrificed  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  Besides,  1  am  much  of 
Dr.  Johnson*s  opinion.  *  Chastity,'  says  that 
excellent  moralist,  *is  the  great  principle 
which  a  woman  is  taught.  When  she  has 
given  up  that  principle,  she  has  given  up 
every  notion  of  female  honour  and  virtue, 
which  are  all  included  in  chastity.'  " 

**  But  where,"  said  Mrs.  Casth'main,  "  is 
the  tomb  of  Turenne?  1  expected  to  have 
seen  that." 

"It  has  been  removed  from  this  place,"  re- 

flied  Mrs.  Felton,  *'  and  you  will  see  it  at  the 
nvalides,  where  it  stands  by  itself,  harmoni- 
zing well,  as  the  monument  of  a  ffreat  hero, 
with  the  memorials  of  French  valour  which 
surround  it.  Striking  is  it  also  by  its  digni- 
fied simplicity,  and  worthy  of  the  simple 


greatness  of  him  whom  it  'contains ;  for  it  it 
of  undecorated  black  marble,  and  its  only  in- 
scription is  the  name  of  *  Tuienne'  in  gold  let- 
ters." 

**  And  that  says  enough,**  replied  Mr.  Eger- 
ton. "  I  always  liked  the  character  of  Mar^ 
shal  Turenne,  and  when  1  read  the  account  of 
his  death,  and  of  its  effects  on  all  ranks,  as 
given  by  Madame  de  Sevigne  in  her  inimita- 
ble letter  on  the  subject,  1  learnt  to  love  him, 
and  to  envy  France  her  hero." 

'*  O  that  the  tomb  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
were  here!"  cried  Mrs.  Castlemain.  **Then 
indeed  would  my  feelings  be  powerfully  er 
cited,  and  my  judgment  approve  the  utmost 
homage  that  they  could  pay !" 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  ••  for  she  was 
an  honour  not  only  to  her  nation,  but  humanity. 
She  was  chaste  in  an  age  and  at  a  court  where 
to  be  unchaste  was  scarcely  considered  as  a 
crime.  Young,  beautiful,  and  adored,  she 
was  faithful  to  a  grossly  unfaithful  husband. 
The  perfect  wife  b^ame  aa  perfect  a  mother, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  she  devot- 
ed herself  exclusively  to  the  children  of  her 
dear  though  unworthy  husband ;  while  in  her 
maternal  affection  appeared  a  pore  but  decid- 
ed passion  as  well  as  principle,  as  is  exhibited 
by  those  admirable  letters,  which,  though  in 
spme  instances  they  are  stained  with  passa- 
ges not  suited  to  the  exemplary  and  matchless 
delicacy  of  Englishwomen,  are  models  of  wit, 
style,  tenderness  and  friendship.  I  wish," 
continued  Mr.  Egerton,  "  that  she  had  lived 
longer  and  happier ;  but  it  was  no  unfit  end 
for  this  sweet  and  spotless  lady  to  die  the  vic- 
tim of  maternal  anxiety  for  the  health  of  her 
daughter.  And  it  is  a  comfort  for  me  to  think 
that  she  breathed  her  last  at  the  house  of  that 
child  for  whom  she  had  lived,  and  for  whom 
she  also  died." 

"Happy,  enviable  woman!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Castlemain  with  a  faltering  voice  and  a  glis- 
tening eye ;  "  for  she  died  before  her  belofed 
daughter,  and  with  the  blessed  consciousness 
of  having  fulfilled  towards  her  every  duty,! 
and  having  displayed  towards  her  the  most 
unremitting  tenderness  and  affection!  Oh! 
how  I  envy  her !" 

Here  Mr.  Egerton,  alarmed  at  her  strong 
emotion,  gently  pressing  her  arm*  recalled  her 
to  more  self-command. 

"  I  feel  equal  enthusiasm  with  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Felton,  "and  wish  much  more  stron^rly 
than  you  can  do,  that  the  monument  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  was  preserved  in  this  in- 
teresting museum." 

"  Why  so  1"  demanded  Emma. 

"  Because  I  know  the  fate  of  that  monument 
which  was  erected  to  her  in  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  of  Grignan,  her  body  being  deposited  in 
the  vaults  of  the  family.* 


*  See  Miss  Piumptree's  Narrative  of  a  Three 
Years'  residence  in  France,  and  also  an  edition  ot' 
Madame  de  Sevigne*s  Letters,  published  in  1801. 
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^^  Durinff  the  reiffn  of  terror,  the  chateau 
with  the  church  and  fiimilj  monuments  were 
all  laid  in  ruins;  but  when  the  destroyers 
came  to  the  monument  of  this  illustrious  lady, 
on  which  was  her  effigy,  a  name  so  celebrat^ 
•truck  oTen  them  with  a  sacred  awe,  and  the 
monument  was  left  untouched/' 

**  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you  heartily,  madam, 
for  this  anecdote ;  it  delights  me  to  see  such 
homage  paid  to  the  combination  of  exalted 
▼irtue  with  superior  talent,  even  by  barbarous 
ruffians  like  those." 

**  Ay,  but  the  sequel,  dear  sir !  So  far,  so 
good;  but  as  avarice  was  of  stronger  influ- 
ence over  them,  than  enthusiastic  reverence 
for  virtue^— when  they  entered  the  vaults,  and 
found  that  the  body  of  this  illustrious  woman 
was  incased  in  lead,  they  carried  away  the 
coffin,  and  left  the  body  to  the  chance  of  what 
might  befall  iL" 
**  Wretches !"  cried  Emma. 
**  Having  been  embalmed,  it  was  found  en- 
tire, and  in  a  state  of  high  preservation.  It 
was  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  silk,  listened 
round  the  waist  with  a  silver  girdle.  The  gir- 
dle was  carried  away,  as  well  as  the  coffin, 
and  the  body  was  in  time  deprived  of  its  silk- 
en garment,  by  persons  commg  and  taking  a 
piece  of  it  as  a  precious  relic.  The  body  re- 
mained amongst  the  ruins,  and  is  probably 
now  restored  to  its  original  dust, — while  neg- 
lect and  the  injuries  of  the  weather  have  laid 
this  respected  monument  in  ruins  with  the 
rest," 

**  O  that  the  same  pious  hands  which  pre- 
served these  monuments  had  been  busy  at 
Grignan!"  cried  Emma. 

*^  Would  that  the  same  politic  hands  had 
been  busy  there !"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  *'  for 
;  I  doubt  their  being  actuated  wholly  by  feel- 
ings properly  call^  pious;  and  would  that 
we  possessed  some  of  the  silk  that  covered 
those  sacred  remains !  For,  however  philoso- 
\  phy  may  laugh  at  such  feelings,  and  learn  to 
consider  the  unconscious  body  as  unworthy 
I  the  respect  of  rational  beings,  when  the  soul 
•  has  departed  from  it,  I  believe  it  salutary  to 
I  the  atTections,  that  of  the  mouldering  relics  of 
.  those  we  loved,  or  honoured,  we  should  con- 
j  tiniie  to  think  as  if  they  were  still  conscious, 
I  and  to  consider  them  as  too  sacred  to  be  pol- 
luted by  mortal  touch ;  and  coeval  with  this 
world  itself  be  those  feelings  that  make  our 
.departed  friends  revive  in  our  own  creative 
sensations !  What  is  it  that  throws  a  charm 
over  all  that  we  are  now  contemplating,  but  a 
I  reverence  for,  and  a  sympathy  with,  those 
I  very  feelings  t    Taught  by  our  own  experi- 
I  ence  of  similar  emotions,  fancy  portrays  the 
sorrowing  affections  which  gratined  themselves 
by  erecting  these  memorials  to  those  whom 
they  loved;  and  whether  the  monument  be 
one  raised  hj  private  tenderness  or  national 
gratitude,  it  is  by  our  power  of  entering  into 
Uiat  onthusiitm,  long  since  passed  away  and 


forgotten,  which  prompted  the  tributary  erec- 
tion, that  we  learn  to  feel  so  strongly  while 
gazing  on  the  cold  unconscious  marble,  and 
to  claim  a  sort  of  tender  kindred  with  the  dead 
who  sleep  beneath." 

From  the  time  of  this  visit  to  the  Musee  des 
Monumens,  Varley  became  an  invited  guest 
of  Mrs.  Fel  ton's,  and  he  began  to  think  that 
all  the  high-raised  hopes  of  his  vanity  and 
ambition  were  likely  to  be  gratified.  I  have 
before  said  that  Varley  danced  admirably, — 
and  he  must  indeed  have  been  a  good  dancer 
to  be  admired  as  such  in  the  circles  of  Paris ; 
and  as  a  man's  dancing  only  tolerably  well  is 
a  proof  that  he  must  be  of  a  respectable  class 
in  society,  as  his  friends  were  rich  enough  to 
send  him  to  a  dancing-school,  it  was  natural 
that  the  very  superior  style  in  which  Varley 
danced  should  lead  the  Parisian  worid  to  be- 
lieve him  a  person  to  whom  fortune  had  facili- 
tated the  means  of  having  the  first  instruction ; 
therefore  he  was  soon  named  the  Chevalier 
Varley.  Ind^d  his  excellence  in  this  art  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  Emma,  who  knefr  that 
he  was  poor,  and  understood  that  he  was  born 
of  obscure  parents ;  she  was  also  sure  that 
whatever  his  fether  might  have  been,  his  mo- 
ther was  a  vulgar  woman.  While  these 
thoughts  were  occurring  to  her,  which  as  they 
rose  she  communicated  to  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
who  was  with  her  at  a  ball  near  Paris,  to 
which  Mrs.  Felton  had  brought  Varley,  she 
resolved  as  delicately  as  she  could  to  interro- 
gate Varley  on  the  subject.  And  while  he 
was  handing  her  some  ice,  she  said,  '*  There 
is  no  accomplishment,  perhaps,  Mr.  Varley, 
in  which  it  is  more  advantageous  to  a  young 
man,  who  is  a  stranger  anywhere,  to  excel, 
than  dancing ;  as  a  proficiency  in  that  art,  such 
a  proficiency  as  yours  I  mean,  indicates  une 
education  trea  aoienee ;  you  roust  have  had  the 
first  masters,  to  dance  as  you  do." 

**I  had  indeed  a  most  admirable  master; 
my  poor  father  spared  no  pains  for  my  im- 
provement," replied  Varley,  sighing. 

**  So  it  seems ;  I  know  no  one  who  does  so 
much,  so  well.  Your  father  must  have  been 
a  great  loss  to  you." 

*'  He  was  indeed ;  for  he  never  took  a  step 
but  with  a  view  to  my  future  good ;  and  had 
he  lived,  I  should  have  certainly  become  rich 
by  degrees." 

"  1  am  always  sorry  when  the  prospects  of 
youth  are  thus  suddenly  blasted,"  said  Emma 
kindly;  "and  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Variey, 
that  my  admirable  friend  Mr.  Egerton,  is  into- 
rested  m  your  welfare,  and  has  ooth  the  wish 
and  the  means  of  promoting  it." 

Little  did  Emma  suspect  the  double  mean- 
ing of  Varley's  words.  The  truth  was,  that 
his  father  was  a  dancing'master,  and  died  be- 
fore Varley  was  old  enough  to  take  his  busi- 
ness. 

Little  also  did  she  suspect  that  Varley,  in- 
capable of  appreciating  the  generosity  that  he 
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could  not  feel,  was  inclined  to  attribute  Mr. 
Egerton*8  wish  to  serve  him  to  a  conscious- 
ness that  Emma  loved  him ;  and  that,  findingr 
she  was  bent  on  marrying  him  some  day  or 
other,  he  had  resolved,  by  getting  him  forward 
in  life,  to  make  the  match  as  litUe  unequal  as 
he  could.  But  the  end  of  his  ill-deserved  ele- 
vation was  near  at  hand. 

A  Russian  nobleman  had  invited  all  the 
French  and  British  of  rank  and  foshion,  in 
and  near  Paris,  to  a  dress  ball  at  his  chateau 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  metropolis ;  and 
Emma  had  leave  to  bring  any  one  she  liked. 
Varley,  though  he  had  accomplishments,  had 
neither  rank  nor  &shion,  and  was  therefore  not 
invited ;  but  he  pined  to  be  at  this  splendid 
f(&te,  at  which,  though  no  one  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted in  a  moiAr,  every  one  was  to  wear  a 
masauerade  dress  or  a  fancy  dress. 

**I  wish,  dear  sir,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton,  ^*  yon  would  go  with 
us,  and  take  Variey.*' 

*'  I  go,  in  a  masquerade  or  a  fancy  dress,  to 
a  ball,  child  V 

^*  Why  not  t  yon  would  look  so  well  as  a 
Druid !" 

*«Fy,  fy!  consider  my  profession.  But 
perhaps  you  think  that  a  clergyman  is  not 
more  bound  US  abide  by  certain  restraints  than 
another  man ;  and  that  he  may  play  high,  at- 
tend cock-fights  and  boxing-matches,  and  go 
a-masquerading  V* 

'*  No,  indeed  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  the  man  whose  profession  it  is  to 
teach  self-denial  to  others,  should  first  set  an 
example  of  it  himself,  and  should  never  be 
addicted  to  such  amusements  as  must  lead 
him  occasionally  to  association  with  dissolute 
and  bad  people.  But  that  would  not  be  the 
case  here,  and  a  Druid  is  a  very  venerable 
character." 

^'  My  dear  child,  no  man  of  my  age  and 
profession  can  assume  any  character  without 
a  total  surrender  of  his  own,  1  wish  Varley 
to  go  to  this  f)&te,  but  I  can't  introduce  him. 
However,  you  recollect  that  monsieur  de  La- 
moignan  and  his  son  will  go  with  you  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain  as  your  protectors ;  therefore 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  Varley*s  being 
of  the  party." 

Accordingly  the  delighted  Varley  was  told 
that  Mrs.  Castlemain  would,  on  such  a  day, 
send  her  carriage  for  him,  and  take  him  to  this 
splendid  fSte,  Mr.  Egerton  having  informed 
him  that  he  must  go  in  a  fancy  dress. 

"  What  say  you,  Mr.  Varley,"  said  he,  "  to 
going  as  a  Highlander  t  What  an  opportunity 
would  the  Highland  dress  give  you  of  show- 
ing off  your  Scotch  steps,  and  playing  Scotch 
tunes  on  your  flute !  and  the  dress  ready  pro- 
vided." 

Varley,  conscious  the  dress  was  becoming, 
and  that  it  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
great  display,  acceded  to  the  proposal.  ^  But," 
said  he,  '*  I  will  go  as  the  Young  Norval  and 


apout  Dougltn*  Afterwards  I  can  join  the 
dance  and  play  on  the  flute."  And  Varley 
could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep,  for  think- 
ing how  his  constellation  of  taleDU  wouki 
charm  and  astonish  every  one  at  the  ball. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Orwell,  feeling 
great  resentment  against  the  unknown  asperaer 
of  Agatha's  feme,  resolved  to  find  out,  if  he 
could,  the.  author  of  the  paragraph.  Accord- 
ingly, he  seised  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  the  proprietor  of  the  news- 
paper in  which  it  appeared,  and  did  eo,  just  ai 
Sir  Charles  Maynard,  being  retomed  firom  his 
tour,  had  gone  ta  the  office,  and  instated  tbit 
the  writer  of  the  paragraph  against  him  shouM 
be  given  up,  or  he  woula  prweed  against  the 
editor.  But,  findmg  that  the  writer,  wboie 
name  they  told  him  was  Varley,  was  dis- 
missed for  having  written  thb  libel,  and  that 
the  proprietor  was  not  in  the  least  to  blame, 
he  contenti^  himself  with  the  insertion  of 
another  paragraph,  apologizing  for  the  felse 
statement  in  the  first;  while  the  |xropristsr 


Emma  mentioned  as  a  proteee  of  Mr.  Ega^ 
ton's,  was  the  same  Varley  that  had  written 
the  slanderous  paragraph ;  and,  obtaining  ths 
ori^nal,  in  Varley's  own  hand,  he  sent  it  over 
to  Paris,  to  let  Mr.  Egerton  see  that  he  wasj 
fostering  in  his  bosom  the  serpent  that  had' 
wounded  Mrs.  Castlemain  and  her  family,  and 
might  wound  them  again. 

The  day,  the  long-desired  and  expected  dsT 
of  the  Russian  nobleman's  filte  was  at  length 
arrived ;  and  Varley,  dressed  in  his  Highland 
habiliments,  to  which  he  had  added  a  shield 
and  spear,  in  order  to  represent  the  young  and 
gallant  Douglas,  was  admiring  himself  and 
practising  attitudes  and  steps  hefoie  a  whole- 
length  glass.  Sometimes  he  laughed,  to  ad- 
mire the  effect  of  his  white  teeth ;  sometimes 
he  added  a  shade  of  black  to  his  eyebrows; 
sometimes  he  laid  on  a  deeper  tint  of  rouge; 
and  then  finished  his  interestbg  survey  ofj 
his  own  person  by  making  an  entrechat,  to  the 
great  diversion  of  his  opposite  neighbouis, 
who  supposed  it  was  '*  un  fou  £!co«aaif,"  and 
stood  at  the  window  to  watch  him. 

«*The  poor  Emma  Castlemain,  how  she 
will  look  and  love  to-night !"  thought  Variev ; 
"but  I  shall  make  her  horribly  jealous  of  the 
divine  and  honourable  Lucy  Felton !"  At  this 
moment,  while  he  was  expecting  the  carriage 
that  was  to  convey  him  to  the  scene  of  his 
triumph,  instead  of  that  anxiously-expected; 
carriage,  he  received  the  following  note  from| 
Mr.  Egerton,  enclosing  the  paragraph  in  the 
paper  in  hit  own  hand'Wriiing. — "  Mr.  Eger- 
ton is  very  much  concerned  at  being  forced  to 
inform  w.  Varley  that  he  does  not  consider 
the  writer  of  anonymous  libels  as  fit  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  or  ad- 
mitted to  the  society  of  one.— He  therefore 
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declines  ail  further  aeqaaintance  with  Mr. 
Varlcy." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  Yarley^s  ago- 
nies at  receiving  this  overthrow  of  all  his 
splendid  expectations,  amongst  which,  the 
shame  of  detection,  not  the  penitence  of  guilt, 
was  predominant.  The  consequence  was,  that 
he  the  next  morning  put  his  plan  in  execution, 
and  set  off  to  walk  through  part  of  France 
in  his  Highland  dress,  with  his  flute  in  his 
pocket 

After  a  fortnight's  absence,  Balfour,  nnable 
to  endure  a  longer  absence  from  Emma,  left 
his  father  two  days*  journey  from  Paris,  and 
returned  thither  to  see  her  for  a  day  or  two. 
He  brought  with  him  his  father's  unqualified 
I  approbation  of  his  choice,  and  consent  to  his 
marriage,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Castlemain,  she 
having  written  to  Lord  Clonawley  by  his  son, 
to  explain  who  Emma  was,  and  the  particular 
circumstances  of  her  situation.     This  letter, 
and  what  passed  between  him  and  Lord  Clo- 
nawley, Balfour  with  great  joy  and  animation 
communicated  to  Mrs.  Castlemain  alone.  But 
when  he  entered  the  room  where  Emma  was, 
and  eagerly  advanced  to  seize  her  hand  and 
I  press  it  to  his  lips,  she  shrunk  from  his  touch 
I  with  such  evident  coldness,  and  seemed  so 
little  glad  to  see  him  again,  that  Balfour,  stung 
I  to  the  soul  at  her  behaviour,  gave  way  to  all 
.  the  violence  of  his  temper ;  which  provoked 
!  such  severe  sarcasms  from  Emma,  wno  could 
I  not  help  secretly  drawing  comparisons  between 

•  him  and  St.  Aubyn,  that  Balfour  left  the  house 
I  in  an  agony  of  resentment  and  despair,  and 
I  almost  resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  give  up 
:  for  ever,  the  prosecution  of  a  suit  to  which  he 
:  met  with  so  ungrateful  a  return. 

I     As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Emma  severely  re- 
proached herself  for  her  cruelty  and  ingrati- 
;  tude,  and  almost  felt  disposed  to  despise  her- 
,  self  for  behaving  so  unkindly  towards  a  roan 
who  really  loved  her,  and  had  with  manly 
openness  avowed  his  love,  from  the  powerful 
I  and  degrading  influence,  as  she  considered  it 
'  to  be,  of  one  who,  having  gained  her  affections, 
had  never  offered  her  his  own,  but  had  left  her 
'  for  ever,  as  it  appeared,  in  a  manner  at  once 
I  offensive  and  incomprehensible.    But  Balfour 

•  did  not  return  any  more  that  evening;  there- 
\  fore  he  missed  the  opportunity  of  taking  ad- 
'  vantage  of  the  whispers  of  her  remorse.  Nor 
.  did  he  come  the  next  morning  at  his  usnal 
'  hour ;  for,  being  still  too  angry  to  see  Emma 
!  with  composure,  he  joined  a  party  of  young 
.  men  to  the  Louvre  Gallery,  who  flattered  his 

vanity  by  begging  him  to  tell  them  what  pic- 
;  tares  were  most  worth  looking  at;  and  while 
he  was  talking  loud,  and  showing  off  with  all 
the  conceit  ofa  connoisseur,  Emma  and  Mrs. 
I  Pel  ton,  arm<4n-arm,  entered  the  Gallery.  Bal- 
'  four  affected  not  to  see  Emma ;  but,  beragglad 
to  display  his  real  or  supposed  knowledge  be- 
fore her,  he  went  on  haranguinpr  on  the.  art  of 
painttngyBiid  the  beauty  of  particular  pictures. 


As  they  came  up  the  stairs,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  some  gentlemen  had  left  them  who  had 
accompanied  them  in  a  walk  in  the  Thuilleries, 
Emma  had  been  rallying  Mrs.  Felton  on  the 
provoking  sarcastic  severity  with 'which  she 
had  treated  their  harmless  beaux,  asking  her 
whether  all  women  of  ton  resembled  her. 

"  Oh !  by  no  means,"  replied  Mrs.  Felton. 
'*  I  assure  you  I  am  unique,  no  servile  copy  I, 
but  a  daring  original." 

^^  Daring  indeed,"  said  Emma,  archly ;  *'  and 
who  shall  presume  to  follow  such  a  leader  t" 

**  No  Woman  under  the  rank  of  an  honoura- 
ble, or  without  a  certain  reputation  for  talent, 
should  attempt  it,  certainly,"  replied  Mrs. 
Felton,  piqued  at  Emma's  meaning  smile,  and 
thrown  off  her  guard  so  much  as  to  give  way 
to  her  natural  love  of  mortifying  the  pride  of 
others ;  **  No,  my  dear  child,  no ;  as  you  are 
not  a  person  of  rank  in  society,  what  would 
only  be  thought  whim  and  spirit  in  me  would 
be  called  rudeness  in  you ;  not  that  I  flatter 
myself  so  far  as  to  suppose  you  are  likely  to 
copy  me,  far  from  it !" 

^  Indeed,"  cried  Emma  laughing,  **  I  should 
not  presume  so  far ;  and  to  prevent  any  foolish 

f'rls  from  attempting  a  task  of  so  much  danger, 
think  it  would  be  a  proper  measure  in  the 
King  to  grant  you  a  patent,  running  thus ; 
*  We  grant  to  the  honourable  Lucy  Felton,  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  certain  airs  and  graces 
of  her  own  inventing,  for  such  a  term  of  years; 
when  the  said  Lucy  Felton  having  made  her 
fortune  and  left  off  business,  the  said  airs  and 
graces  shall  become  the  property  of  any  lady 
whose  rank  entitles  her  to  become  a  purchaser, 
and  who  thinks  them  worth  the  trouble  of  tic- 
quiring.'  " 

"  So,"  said  Mrs.  Felton  colouring  with  re- 
sentment, and  secretly  resolved  that  she  would 
not  be  long  unrevenged ;  '*  you  can  be  severe, 
I  see,  and  I  am  not  sure  now  that  my  caution 
was  unnecessary. — But  what  have  we  here  t 
Who  is  that  gawky  youth  talking  in  that 
oracular  tone  of  voice!  Oh !  I  see  now ;  it  is 
a  young  man  whom  I  saw  at  Frescati ;  Lord 
Clonawley's  son."  She  did  not  add,  thougrh 
she  had  certainly  not  forgotten,  that  the  said 
gawky  youth  had  eternally  offended  her  at 
Frescati,  because,  when  pressed  by  a  gentle- 
man to  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Felton,  she  had 
overheard  him  reply,  "  No,  I  like  neither  her 
face,  her  form,  her  dress,  her  expression,  nor 
her  manner ;"  a  severity  of  criticism  which  few 
women,  and  certainly  not  a  Mrs.  Felton  could 
be  expected  to  pardon. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Mrs.  Felton  to 
Emma,  ** that  youth  is  mighty  disagreeable! 
-—Yet,  do  you  know,  I  hear  a  very  pretty  girl  is 
in  love  with  him,  and  is  going  to  marry  him !" 
Then,  before  the  blushing  Emma  could  reply, 
Mrs.  Felton  was  standing  near  Balfonr  and  lis- 
tening to  him  with  profound  attention ;  while 
the  vain  youth  went  on  with  redoubled  elo- 
quence. Mrs*  Felton  then,  with  a  hal^courtesy 
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to  Balfour,  begged  leave  to  profit  by  his  re- 
marks, and  asked  him  some  questions  relative 
to  the  names  of  certain  pictures  and  their  sub- 
jects ;  which  Balfour,  flattered  by  the  appeal, 
gave  most  elaborately. 

**  But  what  were  you  saying  to  these  gen- 
tlemen,'* said  she,  *'  concerning  the  ignorance 
of  artists  in  general  t" 

**  I  was  lamenting/'  replied  he,  '*  that  mo- 
dern artists  take  so  little  trouble  to  excel.  A 
painter  should  be  everything :  He  should  be 
an  anatomist,  that  he  may  be  able  to  draw  ac- 
curately;  he  should  be  a  sculptor,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  put  flesh  properly  on  the  parts 
when  drawn;  he  should  be  a  botanist,  that  he 
may  know  how  to  paint  plants  with  such  ac- 
curacy that  every  botanist  might  swear  to  the 
class  of  every  separate  flower;  he  should  be 
an  architect,  that  he  may  know  how  to  exhibit 
buildings  correctly.'* 

*'  And,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Felton  with  great 

gravity,  **  he  should  be  a  tailor,  that  he  may 
now  how  to  fit  coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches 
properly  to  the  body.**  This  speech  occasioned 
a  laugh,  which  disconcerted  Balfour;  **and,** 
added  she,  **  aiVer  all  these  ahould4>e»^  he  should 
have  the  years  of  Methuselah,  to  enable  him  to 
complete  so  elaborate  a  course  of  study  ;**  then, 
beine  tired  of  his  harangue,  and  wishing  to  give 
him  his  coup  de  grace,  she  made  him  another 
drop,  and,  thanking  him  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken,  said  that  he  was  one  instance  amongst 
many,  of  the  politeness  of  the  French  nation, 
which,  for  the  convenience  of  English  travel- 
lers, had  provided  them  with  a  showman  of 
their  own  country. 

**  A  showman  !'*  cried  Balfour  turning  pale, 
"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  showman,  madam  1 
The  lady  with  you,  by  informing  you  better, 
mioht  have  spared  me  this  insult.** 

"  This  lady  does  not  know  you,  I  believe, 
sir,"  she  replied,  "  and  how  can  you  call  my 
very  natural  mistake  an  insult?  for  who  could 
suppose  that  a  man  would  take  so  much  trou- 
ble, unless  he  was  employed  and  paid  for  itV 

"  Miss  Castlemain,"  cried  Balfour,  *•  surely, 
in  consideration  of  the  intimacy  that  subsists 
between  us,  you  might  have  prevented  me 
from  experiencing/the  mortification  of  this  mo- 
ment!" 

"  Intimacy  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Felton.  "  Sir, 
she  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  you." 

"  How  can  you  say  so  V*  cried  Emma.  "You 
know,  before  1  could  answer,  you  accosted — ** 

"  Ay,  very  true ;  so  I  did ; — but  pray  Mr. 
Gaw — Gawky,  forgive — *' 

"  My  name  is  not  Gawky,  madam,'*  replied 
Balfour  colouring. 

"No!  wrong  again,  I  protest; — Why,  my 
dear,  I  am  sure  you  told  me  the  gentleman*s 
name  was  Gawky.** 

•*  Mrs.  Felton,'*  replied  Emma  indignantly, 
"  I  beg  you  will  not  attribute  to  me  speeches 
which  can  become  no  woman  *  under  the  rank 
of  an  honourable,^  and  of  *  »ome  reputation  in  the 


world  for  talent  i*  but  remember,  that  what  is 

*  only  whim  and  miriC  in  tod,  would  be  *  rude^ 
net**  in  me ;  ana  Mr.  Balfour  knows,  that  to 
raise  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  another  is  con- 
trary both  to  my  habits  and  my  inclination.** 
— There  she  stopped,  and  the  gra^e  rebuke, 

"  Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  greoe 
Invincible.^' 

Mrs.  Felton  angrily  bit  her  lip,  and  felt  thtt 
Emma's  retort  had  a  little  damped  the  tri- 
umphant revenge  which  she  had  taken  on 
Balfour,  for  his  speech  concerning  her  at  Fres- 
cati,  and  on  Emma  for  her  weli-deeerved  sar- 
casms ;  while  Emma  held  out  her  hand  afiec-  \ 
tionately  to  Balfour.  But  he,  too  ai^pry  to  ae-  [ 
cept  it,  and  be  just,  indignantly  left  the  room. 

"  So  then,  I  suspect,**  cried  Mrs.  Felton, ; 
taking  her  arm,  and  making  her  walk  up  and , 
down  the  Gallery, "  I  suspect  you  are  the 
pretty  girl  who  is  going  to  marry  that  hand- 
some savage ;  for  handsome  he  la,  and  most ; 
uncommonly  so ;  and  when  yon  have  tamed 
him  a  little,  he  may  be  worth  knowing.  So  i 
no  wonder  you  answered  me  bo  spitefully ;— ; 
but  is  it  really  to  be  t"  | 

"  Possibly,**  replied  Emma  eigbing  deeply, 
"  some  time  or  other." 

" But  bless  me!  how  dismal  you  look !  Is 
that  the  eflect  of  the  sweet  prospect  of  many- 1 
ing  the  man  of  your  heart  1  for  I  conclude  be 
is  the  man  of  your  heart ;  else,  young,  beauti- 
ful, and  rich,  as  you  are,  I  cannot  see  vhj 
you  should  marry  him.** 

"  Nor  I  neither,**  pettishly  answered  Emma. ' 

"  And  really,  to  do  him  justice,*'  coolly  re- 
turned Mrs.  Felton,  "  he  has  a  great  commaixl 
of  words,  and  is  very  handsome  as  I  said  be- 
fore ; — not,**  added  she,  thinking  the  time  wu 
come  for  her  to  strike  the  stroke  she  meditat- 
ed, "not  that  I  think  him  as  handsome  as 
another  Englishman,  who  I  am  sorry  to  say  is 
not  now  in  Paris,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  lately  made  a  great  noise  here,  and  isqoite 
the  hero  of  the  day.  I  conclude  you  know 
whom  I  mean.**  And  so  confiised  was  Emma 
at  this  address,  that  nothing  but  her  habitoal 
reverence  for  truth  could  have  prevented  her 
replying,  "  No ;  I  know  not  to  whom  yoa 
allude."  But  the  rising  falsehood  was  instan- , 
taneously  checked,  while  in  a  faltering  voic6| 
she  said,  "  I  conclude  you  mean  Mr.  St.  Au- 
byn.*' 

"  To  be  sore  I  do,**  answered  Mrs.  Felton. 
"  Oh !  now  I  recollect,  by  the  by,  that  Sl  Ao- 
byn  is  or  was  an  old  friend  of  yours.  Yes, 
yes,  I  recollect  you  are  the  little  girl  to  whom 
he  once  addressed  some  pretty  lines,  entitled 

•  To  Emma,  aged  twelve,  on  her  birth-day.'  "  , 

"Did  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  show  you  those 
verses  1"  said  Emma  blushing.  i 

"  O,  yes !  and  when  I  said  *  I  should  like  \ 
to  see  now  you  will  write  to  Emma  aged  | 
eighteen,'  he  made  me  an  answer  which,  to ; 
use  a  French  phrase,  m'intrigua  b^Aucoup." 
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"What  was  it!"  demanded  Emma  in  a 
Toice  faint  from  emotion. 

"  Why,  he  said,  'To  Emma  aged  eighteen  I 
shall  probably  not  write  at  all.'  But  I  be- 
liere,"  she  added  with  affected  carelessness, 
*^  I  quite  mistook  bis  meaning*  and  he  has  not, 
I  fancy,  written  to  you  at  all  since  you  was 
eighteen.'* 

'*  No,  ma'am,  he  has  not,"  replied  Emma 
almost  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 

"That's  a  pity,  for  he  writes  channingly. 
Indeed,  now  1  recollect,  he  has  not  seen  much 
of  you  for  the  last  two  years.    It  is  a  pity  he 
18  not  in  Paris.    If  he  were,  I  would  ask  him 
to  meet  you  at  my  hotel  one  day.    But  he  is 
gone  to  see  a  poor  sick  man,  the  father  of  an 
emigrrant  whom  he  knows  in  London,  who  on 
his  way  hither  was  taken  ill,  and  is  at  a  vil- 
lage twenty  miles  off;  for  St.  Aubyn  is,  you 
know,  a  good  creature.    Poor  fellow !  he  ex- 
pects to  he  summoned  to  England  to  see  his 
mother ;  but  he  has  promised  me  to  come  back, 
nnless  she  is  in  danger,  in  order  to  see  me 
I  across  the  water.    I^  came  over  with  me; 
,  but  when  I  went  round  by  Flanders,  he  chose 
j  to  come  on  to  Paris,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  for- 
;  sooth,  because  I  took  some  notice  of  a  German 
t  baron  who  was  of  my  party." 
I     All  this  was  said  with  an  air  so  natural  that 
:  it  deceived  Emma  exactly  as   the  speaker 
'meant  it  should:  however,  struggling  with 
her  feelings,  she  replied,  "  But  what  will  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Coulanges  say  to  Mr.  St.  Au- 
byn's  attendance  on  you  1" 

"  Oh !  you  have  heard  that  idle  report,  have 
you  1 — But  I  assure  you  there  is  no  truth  in  it, 
'  none.     At  least,  I  know  from  undoubted  au- 
thority, that  when  the  lady's  friends  hinted  to 
■  him  that  if  he  offered  he  would  certainly  be  ac- 
I  cepted,  he  honestly  confessed  that  his  affec- 
'  ttons  were  fixed  elsewhere. — Bless  me !  what 
!  is  the  matter  with  youl"  cried  Mrs.  Felton  at 
'  this  moment;  "  I  tear  you  are  going  to  faint ; 
let  me  lead  you  to  a  seat." 

**  Thank  you,"  said  Emma  sitting  down, 
*•  I  f«»el  a  giddiness  in  my  head." 

"  Well,  thank  heaven !  the  complaint  is  not 
in  your  heart."    And  Emma,  roused  to  exer- 
tion by  this  speech,  which  she  did  not  attri- 
j  bnte  to  chance,  regained  her  composure,  and 
I  with  a  proud  feeling  of  insulted  delicacy  look- 
'  ed  her  tormentor  in  the  face. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Emma ;  "  my 
illneM  interrupted  you;  you  were  saying 
pomething  about  mademoiselle  de  Coulanges 
and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  —  then  it  is  not  to  be  a 
I  match  t" 

'     "  A  match !    0  dear,  no ! — how  could  you 
believe  iti" 

"  Why  not!  She  is  very  young,  very 
pretty,  and  very  rich.'* 

"  Ay,  but  a  woman  may  be  all  these,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  attach  permanently  such  a 
man  as  SU  Anbyn."  And  Emma  felt  that 
this  troth  as  It  memed  was  aimed  at  her,  I 
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"  Yet  St.  Aubyn  can  /ov«,"  resumed  Mrs. 
Felton ;  "  I  could  show  you  some  lines  of  his 
addressed  to  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  A  friend  of  yours,"  repeated  Emma,  scarce 
knowing  what  she  said. 

*•  Yes.  By  the  by,  I  believe  I  have  them 
about  me."  So  saying,  she  took  a  pocket- 
book  out  of  her  reticule^  and  taking  out  some 
MS.  verses,  presented  them  to  Emma,  observ- 
ing, •*  You  know  his  hand." 

"  Perfectly,"  answered  Emma,  and  opened 
the  paper.  The  verses  were  those  which  St. 
Aubyn  \iTote  out  from  memory  for  Mrs.  Felton 
to  snow  Wanford,  when  he  had  owned  that 
he  had  lost  the  cop^  she  gave  him,  and  which 
were  in  reality  written  to  her  by  a  Mr.  Tre- 
vor !  But  Emma,  too  guileless  herself  to  sus- 
pect guile  in  another,  saw  it  was  really  St. 
Aubyn's  hand-writing,  and  implicitly  believed 
that  he  had  addressed  them  to  Mrs.  Felton. 
When  therefore  she  read 

'*  Then  be  it  so,  and  let  us  part. 
Since  love  like  mine  has  faird  to  move  thee," 

a  mist  came  over  her  eyes ;  and  unable  to  go 
on,  she  told  Mrs.  Felton  she  would,  with  her 
leave,  keep  them  to  read  at  her  leisure. 

"By    all  means,"    replied    Mrs.    Felton. 
*'The  poor  soul  was  very   dismal  when  he 
wrote  tnem;   but  those  hours  of  gloom  are 
over,  and  I  trust  that  happier  days  are  in  store  I 
for  him.    I  have  a  miniature  of  St.  Aubyn  at  i 
home,"  she  added,  '*  which  I  will  show  you  I 
some  day  or  other."  ] 

Emma  now,  affecting  great  gaiety,  talked 
very  fast,  and  laughed  very  loud,  though  she  | 
said  nothing  stall  laughable;  and  seeing  Mr.  I 
Egerton,  she  challenged  him  to  walk  three 
times  round  the  Thuilleries  gardens  before  din- 
ner; while  Mrs.  Felton,  thinking  she  had  said 
all  that  was  necessary  to  convince  Emma  tliat 
St.  Aubyn  was  attached  to  herself,  bade  her 
farewell  till  the  next  day;  convinced  that, 
though  Emma  secretly  preferred  St.  Aubyn  to 
Balfour,  pride  would  in  all  probability  induce 
her  to  make  an  effort  to  overcome  her  passion, 
and  thereby  render  certain  a  union  which  at 
present  was  only  probable ;  "  and  then," 
thought  Mrs.  Felton,  "St.  Aubyn  may  per- 
haps be  mine !" 

It  required  all  Mr.  Egerton's  speed  to  keep 
up  in  any  degree  with  Emma  during  their 
walk.  The  restlessness  of  her  mind  imparted 
itself  to  her  movements ;  and  as  she  dreaded 
rest,  since  rest  would  bring  leisure  to  think, 
it  was  not  till  Mr.  Egerton  pleaded  excessive 
fatigue,  that  he  could  prevail  on  her  to  turn 
her  steps  towards  the  hotel.  At  dinner,  Em- 
ma's total  want  of  appetite  alarmed  her  affec- 
tionate companions. 

"  Do,  Emma,  eat  some  of  this  dish,"  said 
Mrs.  Castlemain ;  "  I  ordered  it  on  purpose 
for  you." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  replied  Emma,  "  bub 
you  know  I  am  not  dainty." 
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**  No,  my  dear  girl ;  bat  your  appetite  baa 
lately  been  so  iodifferent,  tbat  I  wiabed  to 
tempt  it  to  the  beat  of  my  power/' 

'*  You  are  ever  kind  and  indulsent,**  aaid 
Emma,  a  tear  filling  her  eye,  *'  and  1  will  try 
to  eat," 

«*  How  unfortunate !"  exclaimed  Mra.  Caa- 
tlemain.  **  I  ordered  most  of  ttiese  thinffs  for 
Emma  and  Mr.  Balfour — and  Emma  can  t  eat, 
and  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  come.*' 

**  Did  you  ask,  did  you  expect  bim  to  din- 
ner ?"  aaid  Emma  eafferly. 

**  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  did ;  but  just  now  he 
sent  a  note  of  excuae." 

"I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  for  it,"  returned 
Emma.  **  Then  I  fear  he  ia  seriously  offended 
with  me,  though  without  adequate  cause.— 
Would  he  were  here !  For  never  since  I  have 
known  him  did  I  feel  so  affectionately,  so 
warmly  towards  him  as  I  do  at  this  moment." 

**  I  am  prodigiously  glad  to  hear  that,"  cried 
Mra.  Castlemain;  while  Mr.  Egerton,  who 
had  been  observing  Emma  in  perturbed  silence, 
sighed,  but  spoke  not.  At  len^h  Emma, 
complaining  of  a  bad  headache,  said  she  would 
go  and  lie  down  awhile,  and  hastily  retired  to 
her  apartment. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  were  withdrawn, 
Mr.  Egerton  said,  **This  ought  not  to  be,  ma- 
dam. It  is  evident  to  me  that  Emma  has  some 
terrible  weight  on  her  mind ;  and  with  your 
approbation  I  should  like  to  tempt  her  to  a 
disclosure  of  it,  provided  you  yourself  will  not 
undertake  the  task." 

"I  had  rather  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Castle- 
main ;   '*  but  I  wish  you  by  all  means  to  do 
so."     And  as  soon  as  Emma  re-appeared,  it 
I  was  settled  that  Mr.  Egerton  should  request  a 
i  private  conversation  with  her. 
j      Emma  meanwhile  lay  down,  but  not  to  rest, 
I  Busy  memory  recalled  every  hour  of  her  past 
intercourse  with  St.  Aubyn,  since  his  acquaint- 
•ance  with  Mrs.  Felton ;   and  she  now  recol- 
lected that  he  must  (unconsciously  to  himself, 
she  admitted,)  have  even  then  imhibed  senti- 
ments for  that  lady,  which  justified  the  jealous 
-suspicions  she  herself  always  felt  relative  to 
her;  which  sentiments  being  now,  as  she  evi- 
dently saw,  returned,  had  ripened  into  sincere, 
!  ardent,  and  successful  love, — for  was  it  possible 
I  that  a  woman  should  have  the  picture  of  a  man 
whom  she  did  not  expect  to  marry  1     Then  her 
^thoughts  dwelt  on  poor  Mademoiselle  de  Cou- 
'langes,  who  was  also  said  to  be  attached  to 
him.     But  could  she  have  felt  for  St.  Aubyn 
a  real  attachment  in  so  short  a  time,  unless  he 
'had  given  her  reason  to  suppose  hefeltattach- 
i  ment  towards  her  ?    No ; — and  when  she  con- 
-sidered  his  conduct  towards  herself  and  this 
.joung  lady,  she  could  not  acquit  him  of  being 
I  that  most  despicable  character,  a  male  co- 
quette; for  it  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Felton 
v^as,  and  had  ever  been,  the  only  real  object  of 
Ilia  affections.     She  then  ventured  to  read  the 
verses  so  falsely  attributed  to  St.  Aubyn ;  and 


having  read  them,  she  fell  baek  od  her  pUlow,  I 
in  an  agony  of  wounded  pride  U|d  jealous  love. ' 
But  at  length  the  soothing  thought,  that  the 
extent  of  her  weakness  was  known  only  to 
herself,  and  that  Su  Anbyn,  if  she  married 
before  him,  would  never  susiiect  thai  her  re- 
gard for  him  had  exceeded  the  bonnds  of 
fiiendship,  tranquillized  her  mind  in  a  degree ; 
and  feeling  more  tenderly  towards  BaUbur,  ia 
proportion  as  St.  Aubyn  decreased  in  her  ^ood 
opinion,  she  at  length  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  tolerably  composed.  But  her  composure 
vanished,  when  on  her  entrance  Mr.J^rton 
took  her  hand,  and  begffing  to  have  some  con- 
versation with  her  in  her  dressing«roooi«  led. 
her  thither  in  silence. 

**  Emma,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  aller  a  paote 
of  great  emotion,  ^  I  have  hitherto  forborne, 
from  respect  to  the  pride  and  delicacy  of 
your  sex,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  veU 
which  you  have  so  properly  drawn  between 
the  feelings  of  your  heart  and  the  cariosity  of 
others.  But  both  Mrs.  Castlefiain  and  my- 
self are  so  alarmed  and  distressed*  al  witoess- 1 
ing  the  present  agitated  state  of  yoor  mind, ! 
that  we  conjure  you,  by  all  our  past  and  pre-i 
sent  affection  for  you,  to  confide  m  that  affee- ' 
tion,  and  let  us  know  what  are  the  secret- 
sorrows  that  oppress  you  !  My  dear  child,''  i 
added  he,  ^  recollect  that  our  peace  of  mind 
depends  on  you,  and  that  we  must  be  wretched  • 
while  we  see  that  you  are  so."  Here  emotion 
stopped  him  from  proceeding;  and  Emma,! 
every  feeling  of  prioe  and  reserve  overcome 
by  the  claims  of  grratitude  and  affection,  re-  i 
plied,  I 

''  Put  to  me,  sir,  any  question  that  yoa 
please,  and  I  will  answer  you."  | 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "  are  yon 
not  going  to  give  your  hand  to  one  man,  while 
your  heart  is  wholly  in  possession  of  another  f 

**  Had  you  put  that  question  to  me,  sir,  yes- 
terday," replied  Emma,  *'I  must,!  fear, have 
answered  Yes — ^but  to-day  I  feel  myself  josti-  '• 
fied  in  answering  NoJ*^  I 

'*  Indeed  !  can  a  few  hours  have  obliterated 
an  image  so  long  and  so  deeply  impressed  on 
your  heart!  Are  you  well  assurea  that  yon 
are  not  under  the  influence  of  jealousy  1"  Em- 
ma paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  without 
further  comment,  related  to  Mr.  Egerton  the 
progress  of  her  attachment  to  St.  Aubyn ;  her 
idea  that  it  was  mutual ;  her  jealousy  of  Mrs. 
Felton  afler  his  return  from  his  tour;  her  en- 
deavours, on  principle,  to  return  the  love  of 
Balfour;  the  prospect  she  now  had  of  succeed- 
ing in  those  endeavours;  and  finally,  the 
whole  of  what  had  passed  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Felton  relative  to  St  Aubyn.  • 

"Amazing!"  cried  Mr.  Egerton.  **Is  it, 
possible  that  St.  Aubyn  can  be  in  love  with . 
her,  afler  having  known  you?  Answer  me, 
Emma;  did  his  evident  emotion  when  he  saw 
you  in  the  Palace  appear  to  you  a  proof  of  in- 
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difference  end  ayenionf  or  of  still  struggling 
but  concealed  love  1" 

^*  Of  the  latter.  But  I  am  now  convinced 
that  emotion  proceeded  from  a  remorseful  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  basely  endeavoured  to 
gain  my  affections,  without  any  real  intention 
of  offering  me  his  in  return.*' 

*Mmpoesible !"  warmly  replied  Mr.  Eger- 
ton,  ''  my  life  upon  his  honour !" 

**  At  least  you  will  own,"  answered  Emma 
rather  indiffnantiy,  **  that  his  avoiding  me,  and 
attending  Mrs.  Felton,  with  those  verses  and 
the  picture,  are  very  suspicious  circumstances ; 
besides  his  having  refused  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Coulanges,  on  the  plea  of  a  prior 
attachment." 

**  Nay,  that  proves  nothing.  You  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Felton  may  be  the  object  of  that  at- 
tachment." 

**  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Emma  proudly ;  **  but 
suppose  that  I  am  the  object  of  St.  Aubyn*s 
concealed  aflfection,  concealed  through  dire  and 
invincible  necessity,  what  would  you  have  me 
do  1  Would  you  have  me  wait  humbly  and 
patiently  till  he  thinks  At  to  come  and  say, 
•  Will  yon  marry  me,  dear  Ally,  Ally  Croker  ?' 
and  would  you  then  have  roe  make  him  a  cour- 
tesy, and  say,  *  Yes,  if  you  please  to  accept 
me,  kind  sir  !*  No !  forbid  it  every  feeling  of 
woman's  pride  and  woman's  delicacy !" 

**But  IS  it  therefore  necessary  that  you 
should  marry  a  man  you  do  not  love  1" 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  that.  It  will  very 
soon  be  in  Balfour's  power,  I  am  convinced, 
to  convert  my  present  feelings  towards  him 
into  positive  tenderness.  Besides,  I  have  ever 
considered  a  woman  who  has  so  much  mean- 
ness, and  such  a  want  of  self-respect,  as  to 
fnne  in  love  for  a  man  who  has  either  never 
oved  or  has  forsaken  her,  to  be  in  the  next 
degree  of  vice  to  a  woman  who  has  forfeited 
her  honour;  and  I  am  wellyconvinced  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  act  up  to  this  principle  com- 
pletely, as  soon  as,  by  a  marriage  with  a  man 
who  adores  roe,  the  barrier  of  wedded  duty  will 
be  raised  between  me  and  Mr.  St  Aubyn." 

••  But  suppose  Balfour,  from  the  obsequious 
lover,  becomes  the  tyrant  husband  1" 

**  He  will  not  do  so ;  for  he  is  conscious  of 
his  own  infirmities  of  temper;  and  I  am  sure 
the  influence  over  him  which  I  possess,  and 
which  my  not  loving  him  as  much  as  he  loves 
me  will  allow  me  to  increase,  as  I  shall  not 
be  thrown  off  my  guard  by  ungovernable  ten- 
derness, will  enable  me  to  keep  his  temper  in 
subjection,  especially  as  I  am  tolerably  sure 
of  Bay  own  now.'* 

**  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Egerton  doubtingly, 
^your  temper  is  a  eorreefea  temper ;  and  were 
you  to  be  united  to  a  man  of  such  a  disposi- 
tion as  is  possessed  by  one  that  I  could  name, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  your  continuing  to  exercise 
proper  self-eoounand ;  but,  when  exposed  to 
the  eontaffion  of  a  violent  temper,  I  doubt  the 
foree  of  Md  example  will  awaken  dormant 


tendencies,  and  that  you  will  too  late  repent 
the  rashness  which  led  you  to  marry  a  roan 
in  hopes  of  improving  him.  Yet  one  ques- 
tion more,"  he  added,  **have  you  disclosed 
to  Mr.  Balfour  your  attachment  to  St.  Au- 
byn 1" 

**  Not  directly ;  but  I  have  told  him  of  our 
long  intimacy  and  fViendship,  and  of  niy  sor- 
row at  his  sudden  and  apparently  unmotived 
estrangement  from  me.  but  I  will  summon 
resoluuon  to  tell  him  more,  and  even  to  own 
that  I  had  unsolicited  bestowed  my  affections. 
For,  though  a  delicate  woman  must  feel  ago- 
nies at  owning  so  degrading  a  truth,  an  inge- 
nuous woman  feels  still  more  from  conceal- 
ing it." 

**  I  do  not  doubt  it,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton ; 
**  still  the  task  of  disclosing  such  a  truth  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  one  from  which  a  common 
mind  would  shrink  for  ever.  But  I  expect 
more  from  an  uncommon  mind  like  youre,  and 
principles  and  practice  usually  so  pure  and  up- 
right It  is  your  duty  to  be  as  explicit  with 
Balfour  as  you  have  been  with  me.  Your  fu- 
ture happiness  depends  on  it ;  for  on  mutual 
ingenuousness  most  all  connubial  happiness 
be  built" 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  replied  Emma,  faintly, 
**  and  I  will  tell  Balfour  all  directly ;  feeling  at 
this  moment,  as  I  have  oflen  done  before,  great 
self-upbraiding  at  having  so  long  delay^  to 
tell  the  degrading  tale." 

**  Not  so,  Emma.  Loving  a  St  Aubyn  is 
no  degradation;  and  though  ne  never  in  words 
solicited  your  love,  I  am  witness  that  he  did 
so  every  day  by  his  attentions." 

"Then  how,  sir,  can  you  excuse  or  account 
for  his  present  conduct  1" 

"That  I  cannot  do;  but  I  still  believe  that 
time  will,  and  satisfactorily.  However,  I  see 
that  you  will  and  must  marry  Balfour,  pro- 
vided his  self-love,  which  is  I  think  as  strong 
as  his  love,  strong  as  that  may  be,  is  proof 
against  knowing  that  you  have  Uned^  if  you  do 
not  Ml  love,  another.  If,  when  he  knows 
that,  he  still  perseveres  in  bis  suit,  I  shall  feel 
him  raised  considerably  in  my  estimation,  and 
shall  with  less  fear  commit  to  him  the  guar- 
dianship of  your  happiness." 

••  At  every  risk,  however,"  replied  Emma, 
"I  will  tell  him  the  whole  troth ;  and  then, 
come  what  come  may,  I  shall  have  done  my 
duty,  and  shall  not  have  to  add  to  the  sorrows 
I  now  experience,  the  aggravated  misery  of 
self-condemnation." 

"  Spoken  like  yourself,  mj  dear  child,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Egerton ;  while  with  the  lofly  mien 
and  open  countenance  of  conscious  integrity, 
Emma,  on  bein^  told  that  Mr.  Balfour  was 
below,  desired  hmi  to  be  shown  into  her  dress- 
ing-room. He  entered  with  an  expression  of 
joy  on  his  countenance,  which  surprised  Em- 
ma. It  was  occasioned  by  Mn.  Castlemain 
having,  in  the  jo^  of  her  heart,  informed  him 
of  Emma's  affectionate  feelings  towards  him. 
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and  her  hope  that  their  union  was  now  not 
only  probable,  but  certain.  Soon  after,  Mr. 
E^rton  retired ;  and  Emma,  putting  an  im- 
mediate stop  to  Balfour's  expressions  of  peni- 
tence and  love,  begeed  that  tie  would  listen  to 
her  in  uninterrupt^ silence. 

I  shall  not  detail  what  Balfour's  feelings 
were^uring  her  confession,  nor  his  expression 
of  those  feelings.  Suffice  that,  when  she  had 
ended,  Emma  said,  '*  And  now,  dear  Balfour! 
1  leave  you  to  think  over  alone,  uninfluenced 
by  my  presence,  all  that  I  have  been  saying ; 
and  if,  after  a  night*s  calm  deliberation,  you 
still  feel  inclined  to  entrust  your  happiness  in 
my  hands,  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning, 
and  I  pledge  myself  most  solemnly  to  tender 
you  this  hand,  as  a  pledge  of  ffiateful,  faith- 
ful, and  principled  affection."  So  saying  she 
ran  out  of  the  room,  and  Balfour  saw  her  no 
more  that  nieht, — a  night  to  Emma,  as  well  as 
to  himself,  of  anxious  perturbation.  The  next 
morning  by  eight  o'clock  he  was  at  the  hotel, 
and  Emma  soon  after  joined  him. 

**  I  come,"  said  Balfour,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
her,  **  to  claim  this  promised  hand,  as  I  am 
sure  that  my  devoted  affection  will  at  len^h 
procure  to  me  a  full  return,  and  to  you  with 
ardent  and  confiding  love  1  willingly  entrust 
my  happiness." 

'*Take  it!  it  is  yours !"  said  Emma,  blush- 
ing and  sighing  as  she  spoke ;  and  Balfour, 
seeing  Mrs.  Castlemain  enter  the  room,  led 
Emma  up  to  her,  and  begged  her  blessing  on 
them. 

"This  is  as  I  hoped,"  she  cried,  mixing 
tears  with  her  blessings.  And  Mr.  Egerton, 
on  hearing  what  had  passed,  endeavoured  to 
pronounce  his  congratulations  as  steadily  as 
Mrs.  Castlemain ;  but  he  could  not  do  it ;  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  hear  that  Balfour  was 
forced  to  setoff  immediately  to  his  father,  who 
was  taken  very  ill  on  the  road. 

Before  he  departed,  he  candidly  told  Emma 
that  he  did  not  approve  her  having  much  in- 
tercourse with  Mrs.  Felton.     *'  And  I  think," 
said  he,  **  you  yourself  cannot  desire  it  now. 
For,  if  she  is  to  be  the  wife  of  St.  Aubyn,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  talk  with  her  on 
her  prospects,  without  betrayinor  the  deep  in- 
j  terest  you  once  felt  in  him  yourself;  and  if  she 
;  be  his  mistress,  she  is  an  improper  acquaint- 
'  ance  for  you." 

•     "His  mistress!"  cried  Emma;  "such  a 
I  suspicion  never  entered  my  mind." 

"  Very  likely ;  but  I  dare  say  it  may  be  a 
very  just  one,  notwithstanding." 

"At  any  rate,"  replied  Emma,  "I  do  not 
wish  to  see  much  of  Mrs.  Felton.  Besides,  I 
am  not  a  little  inclined  to  resent  her  rudeness 
to  you." 

This  speech  delighted  Balfour,  and  he  asked 
her  how  she  would  avoid  Mrs.  Felton. 

"  1  will  tell  you  how,"  said  Emma.  "  Your 
sister  Fanny  is  very  unwell  at  Montmorenci, 
and  has  sent  to  request  me  to  visit  her.    To- 


morrow morning  I  have  promised  to 
pany  two  friends  from  K        ,  Just  arrived,  lo 
the  Petits  Augustins;  bot  before  the  evening 
I  will  set  off  for  Montmorenci,  and  stay  there  | 
as  long  as  my  ^ndmother  will  spare  me.") 
And  Balfour,  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  • 
bade  her  adieu,  to  return  to  his  father,  with  | 
more  tranouillity  of  mind  than  nsnsl.    Emma  i 
too,  considering  her  &te  as  fixed,  exerted  her-  \ 
self  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  content,  as ; 
one  means  towards  procuring  the  reality,  and : 
she  set  off  to  the  retits  Augustins,  with  a  { 
quiet  heart  and  a  calm  countenance.    A  visit . 
to  the  tombs  was  indeed  congenial  with  her , 
feelings ;  and  wlwt  so  likely  to  speak  pesce , 
to  each  rebellious  passion,  and  soberixe  the ; 
vanity  of  human  wishes  and  expectations,  as  > 
the  contemplation  of  those  mementos  of  mor- 
tality, and  the  lowly  beds  of  kings  and  qoeens, 
of  heroes  and  legislators,  who  having  been  the ; 
sport  of  their  own  passions  and  the  passions 
of  others,  there,  heedless  of  their   enmity 
while  livinff,  sleep  beside  each  other  in  the 
cold  forgetftilness  of  the  grave,  rsminding 
long  sunering  and  patient  affliction,  that  at 
last  her  miseries,  like  theirs,  will  fijid  a  rost- 
ing  place  and  an  oblivion. 

"  W  hen  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great," 
says  Addison,  "  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in 
me;  when  I  read  the  epitaphs  of  tfaie  beauti- 
ful, every  inordinate  desire  goes  out ;  when  I , 
meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tomb- 1 
stone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when ; 
I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I : 
consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those  whom 
we  must  quickly  follow," 

Emma,  in  pensive  silence,  listened  to  the 
remarks  of  her  companions,  as  tliey  passed 
from  the  monuments  of  one  age  to  those  of 
another,  till  at  last  they  entered  the  Elysium, 
and  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa  was  point- 
ed out  to  them  ^y  their  guide.  As  they  ap- 
proached, they  saw  a  man  evidently  absorbed 
in  a  deep  reverie,  leaning  bis  head  on  his  hands 
against  this  interesting  monument.  The  gen- 
tleman who  accompanied  Emma,  on  seeing 
him,  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice, 

••  0*er  the  cold  marble  shall  they  join  their  heads. 
And  drink  the  falling  tear  each  other  sheds." 

But  this  poor  gentleman  can  only  drink  his 
own.  What  a  pity  that  his  love  is  not  with 
him,  to  realize  the  fancy  of  the  poet !" 

Emma  was  about  to  reply,  when,  the  gen- 
tleman raising  his  head,  she  could  discern  his 
profile  sufficiently  to  see  that  she  beheld  St. 
Aubyn !  and  overpowered,  bewildered,  and 
surprised,  she  became  heedless  of  her  steps, 
and  fell  over  a  piece  of  marble  that  lay  across 
the  path. 

St.  Aub3rn  turning  round,  and  seeing  the 
accident,  ran  to  her  assistance  as  eagerly  as 
her  friends,  and  felt  full  as  much  emotion  as 
she  did  when  he  recognised  in  the  pale  and  j 
trembling  being  whom    he    supported,  and. 
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whom  pain  and  emotion  both  made  read^  to 
faint,  that  Emma,  whose  probable  mamage 
and  attachment  to  another,  having  just  been 
communicated  to  him  by  Mrs.  Felton,  had 
made  him  wander  forth  he  scarcely  knew 
whither,  till,  finding  himself  near  the  Petitd 
Augustins,  he  had  entered  the  garden,  and 
;  almost  unconsciously  had  drawn  near  the  tomb 
'  of  the  unhappy  lovers. 

**  I  hope  you  are  not  much  hurt,*'  cried  he 
in  a  tone  of  tenderness,  with  which  Emma^s 
ear  and  her  heart  also  were  but  too  well  ac- 
<^uainted;  while  Emma,  recovering  herself  a 
litde,  replied  that  the  pain  was  only  momen- 
tary, and  that  she  was  already  better,  with- 
drawing herself  as  she  spoke  from  his  sup- 
portinff  arm,  and  venturing  to  lifl  her  eyes  to 
his ;  but  thejr  shrunk  immediately  from  the 
tender  expression  of  his  glance,  and  she  felt 
relieved;  when,  sighing  deeply,  Sl  Aubyn 
bowing  coldly  round,  wished  them  good  morn- 
ing, and  suddenly  disappeared. 

'*U  it  possible,"  said  Emma  mentally, 
**  that  a  roan  happy  and  successful  in  his  love 
should  be  found  almost  in  tears  reclining 
against  that  monument  1  Is  it  possible,  either, 
that  the  lover  of  Mrs.  Felton  could  look  at  me 
with  such  an  expression  in  his  eyes  T'  And 
Emma  certainly  felt  much  happier  than  when 
•he  came  to  the  Mus6e. 

**  Well,"  said  her  female  companion,  **  I  am 
afraid  that  uncommonly  handsome  young  man 
is  more  hurt  than  you  were.  Miss  Castlemain ; 
for  I  never  saw  such  a  look  of  love  as  be  gave 
you  !     Did  you  ever  see  him  before  V 

^'O  dear,  yes,"  replied  Emma  in  visible 
confusion;  *'it  was  Mr.  St  Aubyn."  And 
her  companions,  seeing  her  distress,  forbore 
to  press  her  further  on  £e  subject ;  while  Em- 
ma, as  they  returned,  forced  herself  to  talk 
with  unceasing  volubility. 

Mr.  Egerton  meanw.hile  had  shut  himself 
np  in  his  own  room,  to  reflect  on  the  impor- 
tant decisions  that  had  taken  place  on  that  and 
the  preceding  day ;  and  in  spite  of  his  high 
reverence  for  Emma's  principles,  and  his  re- 
spect for  the  apparent  motives  that  actuated 
her  to  accept  Frederic  Balfour,  he  was  con- 
vinced that,  unknown  to  herself.  Temper  was 
at  the  bottom  of  her  decision.  He  was.  of 
opinion,  that  what  is  called  pride,  in  a  man 
and  woman,  both  by  themselves  and  others,  is 
oflen  nothing  but  temper  in  one  of  its  various 
modifications,  denominated  pioue  or  wounded 
Bey^love.  And  he  felt  assured  that,  had  not 
Emma's  pride  and  jealousy  been  roused  by 
the  communications  of  Mrs.  Felton,  she  would 
have  taken  more  time  to  deliberate,  before  she 
gave  an  irrevocable  promise  to  bestow  her 
band  on  a  man  towards  whom  she  well  knew 
that  she  had  not  a  sentiment  resembling  what 
she  felt  for  St.  Aubyn,  and  had  long  learnt  to 
denominate  love.  Nor,  indeed,  did  Mr.  Eger- 
ton tee  in  Balfoar's  attachment  for  her,  Uie 
•ymptoms  of  a  real  aflSection.  Her  beauty  had  > 


charmed  him  at  first  sight,  and  he  found  his 
taste  justified  by  the  admiration  of  all  who 
beheld  her;  and  as  be  was  never  accustomed 
to  know  an  unsatisfied  wish,  he  resolved  io 
make  himself  the  envy  of  others,  by  obtaining 
this  valuable  prize.  But  her  coldness  threw 
obstacles  in  his  way ;  and  obstacles  to  a  tem- 
per such  as  his  was,  only  induced  him  to  per* 
severe  the  more.  His  self-love  indeed  was 
very  near  getting  the  better  of  all  other  con^ 
siderations,  when  he  heard  that  Emma  loved 
another ;  but  it  was  counteracted  by  the  wish 
he  felt  to  triumph  over  St  Aubyn,  who  he  be- 
lieved loved  Emma  in  spite  of  the  representa- 
tions of  an  artful  woman,  such  as  he  consider- 
ed Mrs.  Felton  to  be,  for  he  had  become  jealous 
of  St.  Aubyn's  fame ;  who  was  now  not  only 
called  the  English  hero,  but  *'  le  bel  Anglois," 
a  title  exclusively  Balfour's  till  St  Aubyn  re- 
appeared at  Paris. 

**  No,  no,"  said  he  mentally,  "  he  shall  not 
triumph  over  me  in  every  way,  and  I  will 
marry  the  woman  whom  he  loves,  and  have 
the  felicity  of  forcing  her  to  love  me  in  re- 
turn." 

Accordingly  he  persevered,  and  Emma  pro- 
mised to  be  his.  Meanwhile,  though  Mr. 
Egerton  could  not  read  Balfour's  heart,  he 
was  so  unhappy  as  to  suspect  that  love  alone 
was  not  the  motive  that  overcame  the  influence 
of  his  pride,  and  induced  him  to  forget  so  soon 
that  Emma  had  loved,  and  probably  still  loved 
another. 

He  was  still  indulging  these  sad  thoughts, 
when  Emma  and  her  companions  returned. 
They  found  Mrs.  Felton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain, 
to  whom  the  latter  had  communicated  the 
news  that  Emma  had  accepted  Balfour;  and 
that  lady  could  not  help  suspecting  that  her 
communications  had  been  instrumental  in  in- 
fluencing her  determination. 

Mrs.  Felton  expressed  great  surprise  and 
sorrow,  at  the  idea  of  Emma's  departure  for  so 
many  days,  then  begged  to  see  her  alone; 
when,  taking  a  case  from  her  pocket,  she  said 
she  had  brought  St  Aubyn^s  picture  to  show 
her.  Emma,  provoked  at  her  indelicate  for- 
wardness in  displaying  this  picture,  and  also 
in  her  heart,  a  little  distrustful  of  her  truth, 
since  the  rencontre  with  St  Aubyn,  was  irri- 
tated into  self-command,  and,  looking  at  the 
picture  with  great  calmness,  replied, 

'*  It  is  like,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  like  what  he 
now  is,  rather  than  what  he  was,  for  I  never 
saw  a  man  more  altered ;  and  I  am  sure  he 
does  not  look  like  a  happy  and  successful 
lover." 

Mrs.  Felton  blushed  at  this  observation; 
and  hastily  said,  *'  Pray  when  did  you  see 
himV 

**  Just  now,"  she  replied  ;  and  Mrs.  Felton 
turned  pale ;  while  Emma,  with  ^eat  compo- 
sure, aoded,  **  we  found  him  reclining  on  the 
tomb  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  and  he  evidently 
had  been  in  tears." 
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**  O,  yes !  0,  yes  !**  in  a  hurried  manner  an- 
swered Mrs.  Fefton,  **he  is  very  uneasy  about 
liis  mother,  and  thinks  of  setting  oflf  directly 
for  England ;  that  is  all,  I  assure  you,  that  af- 
flicts him.**  And  Emma  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  which  she  meant  Mrs.  Felton  to  per- 
ceive, as  she  turned  from  her,  in  silence  led 
the  way  back  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  truth  was,  that  Mrs*  St.  Aubjrn  was 
better,  not  worse.  Still  her  son,  unable  to 
bear  to  be  in  Paris  during  the  time  of  Emma's 
marriage,  set  off  for  England  as  soon  as  he 
left  the  Petits  Augustins;  and  perhaps,  like 
Emma  herself,  he  was  in  his  heart  cheered  and 
consoled  by  the  meetingr  of  that  morning,  and 
the  emotion  that  he  had  witnessed. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Felton  and  her  fiiends  from 

K had  taken  leave,  Emma  set  off  in  Mrs. 

Castlemain's  carriage  for  Montmorenci,  and 
alone ;  for  the  only  woman-servant  that  they 
had  brought  with  them  was  wanted  to  attend 
on  her  grandmother,  who  had  had  at  least  the 
wisdom  to  teach  both  A^tha  and  Emma 
habits  of  independence,  habits  which  rendered 
the  poverty  or  the  former  more  bearable  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  guarded 
the  other  against  many  inconveniences  and 
difficulties  to  which  those  women  are  exposed 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  depend  entirely 
on  servants  for  the  duties  of  the  toilette.  Yes, 
Emma  and  Agatha,  though  heiresses,  could 
really  dress  and  undress  themselves ! 

^*  I  shall  see  you  I  hope  during  my  visit, 
sir,*'  said  Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton,  as  she  got 
into  the  carriage,  and  proceeded  on  her  jour- 
ney,—  little  conscious  what  trials  and  what 
dangers  awaited  her  at  Montmorenci. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Aubyn.  — It  was  lucky 
for  him  that  he  set  off  for  England  when  he 
did,  as  by  that  means  he  avoided  receiving  a 
letter,  desiring  him,  if  he  wished  to  see  nis 
mother  alive,  to  return  immediately;  there- 
fore, being  already  on  the  road  when  this  letter 
reached  Paris,  he  was  spared  the  agony  of 
travelling,  an  agony  insupportable  to  an  affec- 
tionate heart,  in  terror  lest  ne  should  arrive  too 
late.  As  it  was,  though  he  expected  to  find 
his  mother  ill,  he  did  not  expect  to  find  her 
dying;  and  when  he  reached  Keswick,  he 
found  that,  so  far  from  the  account  given  in 
the  letter,  which  never  reached  him,  being  the 
literal  truth,  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  likely  to  live 
some  weeks  longer,  though  all  hope  of  her  re- 
covery must  prove  to  be  vain. 

After  having  shown  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  in  the 
degraded  light  of  a  detected  criminal,  I  could 
not  venture  to  obtrude  her  on  the  notice  of  my 
readers  again,  till  I  could  exhibit  her  in  that 
sad  and  fearful  state  in  which  one  is  disposed 
to  pardon  the  most  guilty  their  offences,  be- 
cause they  can  offend  no  more,  and  may  soon 
be  within  the  reach  of  that  judgment,  more  ter- 
rible than  any  punishment  which  human  jus- 
tice can  inflict 

When  he  arrived,  the  surgeon  who  attended 


Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  seeing  him  drive  up,  met  him 
at  the  door,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  the 
change  which  had  taken  niace  in  her  daring 
his  absence.  The  wish  or  serving  an  interest- 
ing emigrant  family,  whom  some  pecnliar  eir- 
eumstances  of  distress  had  thrown  in  St 
Aubyn's  way,  as  much  as  a  desire  of  seeing 
France,  had  induced  him  to  go  abroad ;  an  ex- 
cursion in  which  his  uncle,  being  by  chance 
in  a  good  humour  when  hereqoe^^  his  leave 
to  undertake  it,  enabled  him  to  indulge  him- 
self in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  expectations  in 
life;  while  his  poor  mother  taught  hemelf  even 
to  rejoice  in  hia  absence,  by  the  thoagfat  of  the 
pretty  things  he  would  bring  her  from  Paris. 
St  Aubyn,  therefore,  could  not  acenae  him- 
self, with  justice,  of  having  violated  any  duty 
by  his  foreign  tour.  Still,  when  he  saw  his 
certainly,  though  slowly,  declining  parent,  his 
agony  was  so  great  as  to  make  niin  bitteriy 
reproach  himself  for  having  left  her  ao  long. 
In  the  first  place,  indeed,  he  had  left  her,  to 
fulfil  a  military  duty;  but  if  he  had  not  gone 
to  France,  he  thought  his  attentive  care  and 
tenderness  might  have  prevented  her  bdng 
guilty  of  the  imprudence  which  brought  on  her 
complaint,  as  during  his  leave  of  absence  he 
should  have  retumml  to  the  Vale-Honse,  and 
been  with  her  at  the  time  when  her  love  of 
youthful  dress  had  made  her  ff o  to  a  sort  of 
£bte  champdtre  on  the  lake,  which  was  extend- 
ed into  the  evening,  too  lightly  clothed  to  bear 
the  chill  of  the  autumnal  wind,  especially  as 
at  that  very  moment  she  was  oppressed  with 
a  severe  cold. 

When  St  Aubyn  saw  her  first  on  his  return, 
she  was  sitting  up  in  an  easy  chair,  breathing ' 
with  difficulty,  and  one  meagre  cheek  pale  as  j 
death  itself,  while  the  other  was  glowing  with  I 
the  bright  red  of  fever.  Her  son,  scarcely  j 
able  to  control  his  emotion,  sprung  towards 
her,  and  reclining  her  drooping  head  against 
his  bosom,  wept  over  her  in  silence. 

••  Ay,  my  dear  Henry,"  she  faintly  articn-  [ 
lated,  '*  you  little  knew  how  ill  I  was,  or  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  come  sooner ;  but  I 
am  now  getting  well  very  fast ;  so  don*t  dis- 
tress yourself,  for  you  know  the  sight  of  you 
will  do  me  quite  as  much  good  as  medicine. — 
Well,  but  I  hope  you  have  brought  me  some 
pretty  gowns  and  trinkets  from  Paris.  I  have 
been  quite  reckoning  upon  them,  I  do  assure 
you."  And  St.  Aubyn,  glad  for  an  excuse  to 
leave  the  room  and  give  vent  to  his  feelings, 
went  in  search  of  the  expected  presents.  They 
consisted  of  fans,  gold  pins,  brooches,  &e., 
and  two  pieces  of  sarsnet  for  gowns. 

The  poor  invalid  was  delighted  with  all  she 
saw,  and  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  she  should  excite  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  the  town  and  country  by  wearing  her 
Paris  finery ;  while  St  Aubyn,  unable  to  bear 
this  language  of  hope,  which  he  well  knew 
was  the  result  of  mortal  disease,  was  again 
and  again  obliged  to  leave  the  room,  in  cwder 
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to  conceal  the  emotion  which  he  felt  One  of 
the  pieoes  of  sarenetwas  dark,  and  his  mother 
told  him  it  was  too  old  and  grave  for  her ;  bat 
I  the  other,  being  what  was  called  a  French 
I  white,  tnited  her  taste  exactly,  as  she  pro- 
I  noun<»ed  it  to  be  very  becoming  to  the  com- 
j  plexion. 

'lliat  cTcning,  while  his  mother  by  the  aid 
1  of  anodYnes  procored  a  little  sleep,  St.  Aubyn 
j  visited  Mr.  Har grave,  who  received  him  very 
I  graciously,  nay,  with  a  degree  of  involontary 
I  respect ;  ibr  the  colonel  had  written  to  him  a 
I  detail  of  his  nephew's  bravery,  and  the  praises 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  First  Consul ;  and 
though  his  jealoosy  of  his  nephew  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  means,  his  pride  in 
him  increased  in  proportion,  and  spite  of  him- 
self he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior. 

St.  Aubjrn  told  him  that  he  earnestly  de- 
sired he  would  allow  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mission, as,  if  he  had  not  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection to  remain  amongst  men  who  had  been 
so  willing  to  disgrace  and  discard  him,  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
leaving  his  mother,  as  his  attentions  and  care, 
if  they  could  not  prolonff  her  life,  might  at 
least  smooth  her  way  to  death. 

**  Pshaw  !*'  cried  Mr.  Hargrave,  to  whom 
the  idea  of  his  sister's  death  was  as  insup- 
portable as  to  her  son  from  different  motives, 
**  the  old  girl  will  recover  again,  never  fear; 
however,  resiorn  and  welcome  if  you  choose. 
But  harkye !  don't  come  hither  any  more  with 
that  ugly  long  face,  for  your  mother  is  in  no 
more  danger  than  I  am,  unless  that  ghostly 
visa^  of  yours  should  frighten  her  into  con- 
vulsions, by  remindinff  her  too  powerfully  of 
her  latter  end."    And  St.  Aubyn,  not  feeling 
himself  able  to  endure  this  sort  of  coarse  ban- 
ter, so  uncongenial  to  his  feelings,  took  an 
early  farewell  of  his  uncle  and  returned  to 
:  Keswick,  where  he  was  resolved  in  future  to 
I  pass  every  day  and  every  nieht,  —  a  determi- 
1  nation  very  disagreeable  to  Mr.  Hargrave ;  but 
as  he  was  a  little  in  awe  of  what  other  people 
misht  say,  he  did  not  venture  to  forbid  St 
'  Aubyn's  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  son. 
I     If  Mr.  Hargrave  had  been  possessed  of  su- 
I  pernatural  power,  his  sister  would  have  borne 
I  about  ^  a  charmed  life,"  and  her  existence 
would  have  Veen  at  least  as  long  as  his  own. 
,  Not  for  any  great  affection  that  he  bore  her, 
,  but  because  with  her  life,  he  knew,  all  his 
power  over  St.  Aubyn  must  end,  as  he,  for  her 
dear  sake  alone,  had  endured  in  patient  silence 
the  goadings  of  his  tyranny,  and  even  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  filial  piety  the  best  and 
deepest  wishes  of  his  pure  and  deeply  feeling 
heart 

I  will  now  explain  the  reasons  of  his  mys- 
terions  conduct  towards  the  family  at  the 
White  Cottage.  I  have  before  said,  that  Mr. 
Hargrave  io  nis  heart  never  liked  either  Mrs. 
Casutfmain  or  Mr.  Egerton,  for  many  cogent 


reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  of  an- 
cient families,  and  he  was  apt  to  hate  any  one 
who  possessed  an  advantage  which  must  be 
for  ever  unenjoyed  by  himself; — in  the  next 
place,  he  knew  that  they  preferred  his  nephew 
to  himself,  another  unpardonable  fault;  and 
finally,  he  had  never  forgiven  what  he  consid- 
ered as  the  triumph  of  that  conceited  girl,  Em- 
ma Castlemain,  over  those  splenetic  effusions  of 
his  malignant  disposition,  of  which,  though  he 
'had  not  power  to  overcome  them,  he  had  sense 
enough  to  be  conscious  and  ashamed.  Still  he 
knew  not  how,  respected  and  respectable  as 
Mrs.  Castlemain  was,  to  refuse  what  he  saw 
would  probably  be  proposed  to  him,  namely,  a 
union  between  his  nephew  and  Emma,  as  he 
foresaw  that  every  one  of  his  acquaintance 
would  blame  him  for  such  a  refusal,  and  his  de- 
testable temper  be  more  commented  upon  and 
abused  than  ever.  But  the  ffuilt  of  his  sister, 
and  the  disclosure  which  followed,  put  it  in 
his  power  to  prevent  such  an  offer  being  made, 
and  to  cause  his  innocent  nephew  to  appear  at 
least  as  much  in  fault  as  himself  in  dropping 
the  acquaintance  of  the  family  at  the  vV  hite 
Cottage.  While  his  pride  was  initated  to 
madness  by  Mr.  Egerton's  proposal  of  eman- 
cipating St  Aubyn  from  his  tyranny  by  main- 
taining both  the  son  and  the  mother,  the 
soothing  consciousness  came  over  his  mind, 
that  the  reputation  of  his  unhappy  sister  was 
now  in  his  power,  and  by  that  means  his  no- 
ble-minded nephew  also. 

The  day  afler  that  fatal  business  of  the  bank- 
note, he  called  his  nephew  into  his  study,  and 
told  him  that  he  saw  very  clearly  his  devoted 
attachment  to  Miss  Castlemain;  but  as  he 
never  would  consent  to  his  union  with  her,  he 
peremptorily  forbade  him  to  think  of  her  more, 
or  even  to  continue  his  acquaintance  with  any 
one  of  those  three  disagreeables,  as  he  chose 
to  call  them;  while  St  Aubyn,  who,  had 
learnt  from  him  the  preceding  evening  Mr. 
Egerton's  offer  in  his  favour,  and  who  thought 
he  might  at  least  accept  from  that  gentleman's 
bounty  the  means  of  procuring  a  livelihood 
for  himself,  though  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
incurring  a  pecuniary  obligation  without  the 
prospect  of  returning  it,  coolly  assured  his  un- 
cle, that  he  could  not  and  would  not  resigfn 
those  hopes  and  that  society  which  alone  eave 
a  value  to  existence ;  but  accepting  Mr.  Eger- 
ton's offer  for  his  mother  till  by  his  aid  he 
could,  by  labouring  in  a  profession,  be  rich 
enough  to  maintain  her  himself,  he  should, 
though  reluctantly,  resign  his  claims  to  his 
uncle's  favour  and  support,  if  they  could  be 
retained  only  at  the  expense  of  sacrificing  his 
dearest  affections  and  friendships. 

**Then  this  is  your  decision,  is  itt"  asked 
Mr.  Hargrave  with  the  smile  of  a  demon. 

"It  is." 

'•  Then  hear  me,  sir,"  he  replied.  "  I  will 
this  instant  take  the  most  dreadful  and  solemn 
oath  that  ever  passed  the  lips  of  man,  that  if  < 
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jrou  persist  in  refusing  to  give  up,  gradually 
indeed,  but  finally,  and  without  assigning  any 
reason,  all  intercourse  with  those  accursed  peo- 
ple who  have  seduced  your  affections  from  me 
to  fix  them. on  themselves,  I  will  proclaim  to 
the  whole  town  of  Keswick  and  to  its  neigh- 
bourhood, that  the  mother  who  is  the  beloved 
i  object  of  your  filial,  nay,  I  might  say,  your 
paternal  care,  that  mother  bequeathed  to  you 
and  your  protecting  love  by  your  father  on  his 
death-bed,  is  an  unprincipled  wretch,  and  a 
detected  thief.  Her  reputation,  sir,  shall  be 
'blasted  wherever  her  person  is  known,  till 
j  even  the  sentimentalists  at  the  White  Cottage 
shrink  from  her  with  aversion,  and  she  pines 
laway  under  the  agonies  of  wounded  vanity 
and  pride,  till  she  sinks  into  the  shelter  of  4khe 
grave!" 

St.  Anbyn,  on  hearing  this  dreadful  threat, 
which  he  well  knew  that  Mr.  Hargrave  was 
capable  of  executing,  snnk  on  a  chair  horror- 
struck,  and  almost  heart-broken;  and  it  was 
some  minutes  before  he  was  composed  enough 
even  to  think;  and  when  he  was,  misery 
seemed  to  encompass  him,  till  that  filial  piety, 
which  in  him  was  a  principle  as  much  as  a 
feeling,  held  out  to  him  consolation  for  the 
sorrows  to  which  it  doomed  him;  and  con- 
vinced that  in  time,  at  least,  every  sacrifice  to 
duty  is  rewarded,  he  faintly  assured  his  uncle 
that  his  wishes  should  be  obeyed,  and  be 
would  gradually,  but  ultimately,  break  off  all 
intercourse  with  the  family  at  the  White  Cot- 
tage. 

"But  I  must  have  your  oath,  sir!"  cried 
Mr.  Hargrave.  And  St.  Aubyn,  firmly  grasp- 
ing and  devoutly  kissing  that  book,  whence 
his  courage  to  devote  himself  was  derived, 
took  the  oath  required,  and  a  few  hours  after 
wrote  the  letter  which  alarmed  and  distressed 
Mr.  Egerton. 

But  spite  of  his  oath,  he  felt  that  even  the 
fear  of  betraying  himself  would  make  him  do 
so  involuntarily,  if  he  continued  to  see  or  con- 
verse at  all  even  with  Mr.  Egerton ;  and 
rigidly  indeed  did  this  most  exemplary  son 
fulfil  the  painful  duty  that  his  cruel  relation 
imposed. 

Now,  however,  the  moment  was  come  when 
the  grave  was  in  reality  opening  to  shelter  his 
mother  from  every  evil  that  a  tyrant  could  in- 
flict, and  free  his  noble  victim  from  the  chains 
that  had  galled  him  so  long;  but  yet  not,  alas ! 
time  enough  to  restore  to  him  those  hopes  which 
once  he  had  delighted  to  indulge. 

Mr.  Hargrave,  averse  to  believe  the  unwel- 
come truth,  that  the  hour  of  St.  Aubyn^s  de- 
liverance approached,  persisted  to  think  his  sis- 
ter was  in  no  danger;  and,  as  he  had  never 
condescended  to  visit  her,  he  could  not  be  con- 
vinced of  her  situation  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. 

But  three  days  aAer  St.  Aubyn*s  return, 
and  while  he  was  watching  in  silent  sorrow 
over  that  fading  parent,who  little  suspected  that 


she  was  the  unworthy  cause  of  his  •epantion 
from  the  friends  whom  be  loved  best,  he  was 
informed  that  his  uncle  was  in  the  next  room, 
and  desired  to  see  him ;  and  St.  Aabyiit  woo- 
derinff  at  this  onasoal  visit*  wailed  on  him  in 
the  adjoining  apartment. 

Mr.  Hargrave  met  bim  with  smiles  i 
usually  gracious ;  and  after  asking  how  the 
old  girl  was,  more  from  habit  than  feeling,  • 
(for  he  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  answer,)  Re- 
told Sl  Aubyn,  that  he  came  to  speak  to  him : 
on  important  business,  and  to  put  him  in  the 
way  of  making  his  fortune  with  very  little; 
trouble,  and  that  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  I 

St  Aubyn,  shocked  at  his  levity  at  a  mo- ! 
ment  so  serious,  only  bowed  his  head  as 
awaiting  an  explanation.  It  came  too  soon; 
for  Mr.  Hargrave  called  to  propose  to  him  a 
marriage  with  a  young  lady,  the  heiress  of  a 
very  rich  tradesman,  who  had  seen  him,  and  > 
admired  him  prodigiously,  and  whose  father 
was  very  desirous  of  the  connexion.  **  For 
my  part,"  added  Mr.  Harffrave,  **  it  suits  me 
exactly ;  for  the  girl's  father  is  a  man  of  yes- 
terday like  myself,  and  therefore  can*t  be  al- 
ways throwing  his  rotten  old  ancestors  in  mv . 
fiice,  like  her  majesty  of  Castlemain.  So  hark; 
ye,  my  boy !  I  desire  you  will,  as  soon  as  voor 
mother  gets  better,  set  off  for  town,  and  fall  a 
courting  with  all  your  mighu" 

"  Never,  never,  sir,"  leplied  St.  Aubyn.  **  To ' 
your  will  I  resigned  every  hope  of  earthly  hap- 
piness, except  what  arose  from  the  conscious- , 
ness  of  duty  fulfilled ;  but  never  will  1  marry  i 
at  the  bidding  of  any  created  being,  though 
utter  ruin  of  every  worldly  prospect  were  the , 
instant  result  of  my  determination.*'  i 

''Do  not  provoke  me,  sir!"  replied  Mr. 
Hargrave,  ''remember,  remember  who  is  in; 
my  power."  | 

"I  do  remember,"  solemnly  replied  St-j 
Aubyn ;  "  but  at  the  same  time  I  know  that  • 
you  dare  not  use  that  power  against  her."        i 

"  Dare  not !  It  is  false.  If  you  refuse  to 
obey  me,  before  I  return  home,  I  will  blast, 
your  mother^s  fame  for  ever !"  j 

"  No,  sir,  no,"  again  resumed  St.  Anbyn, 
"  I  defy  you  to  be  so  base  and  so  brutal !  Sir,  i 
I  will  not  allow  you  to  calumniate  yourself, 
thus.  You  are  not  the  cruel  and  wicked  man 
that  yon  represent  yourself  to  be.  Yon  have  a 
heart  capable  of  human  feelings  and  human 
sympathies ;  and  once  more  I  tkfy  you,  at  a 
moment  like  this,  to  utter  aught  against  my 
dying  mother,  and  your  dying  sister!  Look 
there,  sir!"  he  added,  throwing  open  the  door 
of  his  mother's  chamber. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  was  sitting  np  in  the  bed, 
and  looking  at  herself  in  a  pocket-glass.  On 
seeing  her  brother,  an  exclamation  of  joy  es- ! 
caped  her,  and  she  eagerly  begged  him  to 
come  in.  At  first  he  did  not,  for  he  could  not 
obey  her.  With  her  face  fallen  away,  even 
to  the  slender  dimensions  of  sickly  infancy,! 
her  teeth  frightfully  white  from  the  transpa-  j 
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ren^y  incident  to  disease,  her  eyes  radiant 
from  fever,  and  her  cheeks  glowing  with  the 
unwholesome  bloom  of  consumption,  while 
her  oppressed  breathin?  betrayed  the  nature 
and  the  danger  of  her  illness, — Mr.  Hargraye 
beheld  that  Henrietta,  whose  beauty  had  once 
been  his  pride,  whose  weakness  had  made  her 
his  dependant,  and  whose  days  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  embittered  by  the  terrible  in- 
flictions of  his  oppressive  temper. 

**  Why  do  you  not  come  to  my  bedside?** 
repeated  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  while  Nir.  Hargrave 
I  stood  gazing  on  her  in  silence,  the  big  tear 
'  swelling  in  his  eye,  and  his  voice  choked  by 
'  strong  emotion.  At  length  he  drew  near,  and, 
'grasping  her  meagre  and  burning  hand,  just 
I  articulated,  **  I  did  not  think  you  had  been  so 
ill,**  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  No;  I  thought  you  did  not,  or  you  would 
hare  come  to  see  me,**  said  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  i 
who  always  esteemed  a  visit  from  her  rich  , 
brother  as  a  great  favour.  **  But  I  am  getting  ^ 
well  fast  now,— only  see  what  a  fine  colour  1 
have  got !  all  my  own,  too,  I  assure  you — not 
rouge — ^you  don*t  like  rouge,  you  know.   And 
Henry  has  brought  me  such  beautiful  gowns ! 
and  such  pretty  things !  The  first  time  I  come 
to  dine  with  you,  brother,  I  shall  put  some  of 
them  on.** 

Mr.  Hargrave,  overcome  by  surprise  and  a 
rariety  of  emotions,  vainly  endeavoured  to 
answer  her.  At  last,  he  grasped  her  hand 
convulsively,  kissed  that  cheek,  now  becoming 
as  wan  as  it  was  red  before,  then,  without 
looking  at  St.  Aubyn,  left  the  room  and  the 
house. 

**  Well,  did  you  ever  see  the  like  1**  cried 
Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone. 
*'  But  that  is  so  like  my  brother!  When  Iwas 
very  ill,  he  never  came  near  me,  as  if  he  did 
not  care  a  farthing  for  me ;  and  now  that  I  am 
so  much  better,  he  comes  to  see  me,  and  cries 
as  if  I  was  dying  !** 

St.  Aubyn  could  not  answer  her,  but  he  felt 
certain  in  his  own  mind  that  his  mother*s  repu- 
tation would  remain  unhurt. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Hargrave  sent  a  confi- 
dential servant  to  offer  St.  Aubyn  any  sum  of 
money  that  he  wanted,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  illness,  and  begging  that  he  would  send  for 
a  physician  from  London,  if  he  thought  any 
thing  could  save  her.  St.  Aubyn  was  affected 
even  to  tears,  at  this  proof  of  remorseful  afiec- 
tion ;  but  returned  for  answer,  that  the  physi- 
cian in  the  neighbourhood,  on  whose  judgment 
he  could  rely,  had  assured  him  that  all  hope 
was  over.  The  surgeon,  meanwhile,  who  was 
brother  to  the  rector  of  the  parish,  had  thought 
it  riffht  to  hint  to  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  that  she 
had  better  settle  her  affairs ;  and  ventured  to 
ask  her,  if  he  should  request  his  brother  to 
read  prayera  to  her.  On  hearing  this,  her 
surprise  and  her  anger  were  beyond  descrip- 
tion. 

^  What,  thr,  aro  you  ignorant  enough  to 


think  me  dying,**  she  exclaimed,  **  and  cruel 
enough  to  tell  me  so  1  No,  sir,  I  am  not  dy- 
ing ;  and  when  I  want  you  and  your  brother, 
I  will  send  for  you.  Till  then  I  desire  you 
not  to  come  near  my  house.**  This  scene, 
when  related  to  St.  Aubyn,  gave  him  increased 
pain ;  and  he  told  the  surgeon  that  those  reli- 
gious rites,  which,  when  desired,  were  sooth- 
ing and  salutary  to  the  conscious  sufferer, 
would  be  only  irritating  and  alarming  to  a 
being  who  persisted  in  the  belief  that  her  dan- 
ger was  over,  and  whose  mind  was  therefore 
not  in  a  state  to  profit  by  the  visit  he  recom- 
mended. 

Another  month  Mrs.  St.  Anbyn  struggled 
with  her  disorder ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod she  sunk  unconsciously  into  the  sleep  of 
death,  breathing  her  last  on  the  bosom  of  him 
whom,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart,  she  had  pro- 
claimed to  be  '•  the  best  of  sons.'* 

Though  her  death  freed  St.  Aubyn  from  a 
thraldom  that  was  become  insupportable,  he 
felt  it  with  bitterness.  He  too  felt  as  if  he 
were  alone  in  the  world ;  as  if  he  had  lost  the 
only  being  that  really  loved  him,  and  whose 
interests  were  the  same  as  his  own.  Besides, 
as  we  are  all,  I  am  convinced,  more  attached 
by  the  sense  of  the  benefits  we  confer,  than  of 
those  which  we  receive,  St.  Aubyn  felt  him- 
self bound  to  his  mother  the  more,  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  had 
made  for  her  sake.  He  had  not  seen  his  uncle 
since  his  visit  to  desire  him  to  marry ;  he  now 
wrote  to  him  to  tell  him  all  was  over,  and  to 
say  that  he  wished  his  mother  to  be  buried  by 
his  father  in  the  family  vault  at  St.  Aubyn,  if 
he  could  gain  leave  to  do  so  from  its  present 
possessor,  that  estate  having  passed  again  to 
a  new  owner. 

Mr.  Hargrave  did  not  write  an  answer;  but 
he  sent  his  confidential  servant  again  to  say, 
that  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  was  welcome  to  bury  his 
mother  how  and  where  he  pleased,  and  to 
draw  on  him  for  any  sum  that  he  desired. 
The  servant  at  the  same  time  informed  him 
that  his  uncle  was  on  the  point  of  marriage 
with  a  young  lady,  who,  with  her  mother, 
was  then  staying  at  the  Vale-House ;  but  that, 
out  of  compliment  to  his  sister^s  memory,  he 
meant  to  delay  the  ceremony  a  month. 

It  was  indeed  true  that  Mr.  Hargrave,  find- , 
ing  that  St.  Aubyn  would  now  be  no  longer  i 
the  slave  of  his  will,  resolved  to  marry,  hoping  { 
to  have  a  child  of  his  own,  in  order  to  disin- 
herit and  punish  his  nephew. 

But  St.  Aubyn  felt  more  surprise  than  mor- 
tification at  the  news,  and  instantly  prepared 
to  fulfil  the  mournful  task  that  awaited  him ;  - 
and  having  obtained  leave  from  a  Mr.  Browne, ! 
the  agent  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  St.  Aubyn , 
now  belonged,  and  who  was  at  that  time , 
abroad,  to  let  his  mother  be  interred  in  the  i 
family  vault,  he  set  off  for  that  estate,  which  I 
though  only  twelve  miles  off,  he  had  not  seen 
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since  the  death  of  his  lather,  to  perform  the 
last  duties  to  the  parent  whom  he  had  lost. 

St.  Aubyn  was  too  conversant  with  the  vir- 
tue of  self-command  to  disturb  the  sacred 
solemnity  by  any  bursts  of  g[rief,  and  in  calm 
and  silent  melancholy  he  witnessed  the  last 
rites,  and  listened  to  the  affecting  service ;  but 
when  it  was  over  he  desired  to  be  shown  into 
the  vault,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  a  short 
time  alone.  Then  he  gave  vent  to  the  long- 
smothered  aprony  of  his  soul,  and  then  he  gra- 
tified his  afiectionate  triumph  also ;  then  too 
he  reaped  the  reward  of  his  patient  and  self- 
denying  virtue,  for  he  threw  himself  on  the 
coffin  of  his  father;  and  as  he  did  so  his  heart 
throbbed  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  he 
had  punctually  fulfilled  the  promise  given  to 
that  dyin^  father,  and,  to  save  the  mother  con- 
fided to  his  care,  had  not  hesitated  a  moment 
to  sacrifice  himself.  Sl  Aubyn  had  followed 
the  dictates  of  a  blind  impulse,  and  had  for 
the  bravery  tliat  he  displayed  been  honoured 
with  the  title  of  hero,  and  the  praises  of  a 
hero.  But  his  claims  to  that  name  were 
founded  on  a  better  right;  he  was  a  hero  in 
domestic  life ;  in  the  rugged  field  of  self-de- 
nial he  had  fought  the  most  difficult  of  all 
fights,  he  had  warred  against  temper  and  his 
own  conflicting  interests  and  passions,  he  had 
struggled  for,  and  had  obtained  the  greatest  of 
all  victories^  a  conquest  over  himself. 

When  St.  Aubyn  had  taken  his  last  look  at 
all  that  now  remained  of  his  parents,  he  asked 
permission  to  see  once  more  the  well-remem- 
bered house ;  and  on  entering  it,  he  found  that 
the  servant  who  took  care  of  it,  had  with  offi- 
cious civility  provided  refreshments  for  him 
and  the  surgeon  who  accompanied  him.  But 
St.  Aubyn  could  not  eat;  and  outstepping  bis 
guide,  he  passed  with  eager  and  breathless 
emotion  from  one  room  to  another,  till  he  en- 
tered an  apartment  decorated  with  family  pic- 
tures, amongst  which,  the  first  that  met  his 
eye  was  a  fine  whole-length  of  his  mother, 
with  him,  a  child,  on  her  lap.  St.  Aubyn 
looked  at  it,  shuddered,  and  turned  away ;  but 
recovering  himself,  he  turned  round  again,  and 
gazed  on  its  companion,  a  whole-length  pic- 
ture of  his  father,  the  eyes  of  which,  as  they 
looked  directly  forward,  seemed  to  meet  the 
glistening  eyes  and  affectionate  glance  of  his 
son.  St.  Aubyn  continued  to  graze  on  this 
picture,  and  with  a  self-approving  feeling  that 
almost  recompensed  him  for  all  his  sorrows, 
**  Thank  God,  I  can  bear  to  look  him  in  the 
face  !'*  he  exclaimed  aloud ;  then  bursting  into 
tears,  he  hurried  tlirough  the  other  rooms,  and 
hastened  to  the  garden  to  visit  the  best-remem- 
bered walks. 

•*  It  was  here,"  thought  he,  "  that  I  bounded 
along  with  all  the  vivacity  of  childhood  ;  and 
there,  I  remember,  I  used  to  sit  while  I  learned 
my  first  lessons." 

The  sound  of  the  village-clock  had  a  pecu- 
liarity in  it  which  he  had  not  forgotten ;  and 


as  it  struck,  it  seemed  to  bis  ear  like  the  voice ! 
of  a  long-separated  friend.  But  at  last  the; 
painful  present  proved  superior  to  the  pleasant ; 
associations  ana  remembrancea  of  past  times; 
and  not  daring  to  trust  himself  ia  the  manor- 
house  again,  he  beckoned  his  companion, 
jumped  into  the  rooming  coachy  and  bnde,  as 
he  believed,  an  eternal  aulieo  to  the  scenes  cf 
his  childhood,  and  the  last  home  of  his  beloved 
parents. 

They  were  not  above  six  miles  on  their  it- 
turn  to  Keswick,  when  the  coacbaisn  was  de- , 
sired  to  stop,  and  a  horseman  rode  np  to  the 
window.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Hargrave*s  ser> 
vants,  who  came  to  desire  St.  Aubyn  to  eallop 
with  all  possible  expedition  to  the  VsJe-Houee, 
as  his  uncle,  just  as  he  had  taken  the  pen  in 
his  hand  to  sign  the  marriage  articles,  wu 
seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  his  life  was 
despaired  of^  though  his  senses  were  retnroed; 
that,  when  asked  whether  his  nephew  shonld 
be  sent  for,  his  oountenance  expressed  plea- 
sure, and  with  a  nod  of  approbation,  he  tried 
to  say  **  Yes — Henry  ;'*  and  the  servant  came 
off  immediately.  St.  Aubyn  instantly  mounted  | 
the  servant^s  horse*  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

He  found  his  uncle  ouite  sensible,  but  nesrly 
speechless ;  and  St.  Aubyn,  whose  hesrt  was 
rendered  more  than  usually  susceptible,  sobbed 
audibly,  as  he  leaned  over  the  pillow  of  the 
invalidf,  who  appeared  evidently  gratified  by 
the  emotion  he  expressed ;  and  pressing  bis 
hand  with  that  which  was  unstricken  with  dis- 
ease, he  said  with  difficulty,  *»  Good — Henry 
—  kind — "  and  he  seemed  uneasy  whenever 
St.  Aubyn  left  the  bedside. 

This  chamber  of  death  was  not  at  all  cheered 
by  those  quiet,  yet  touching  attentions  which 
sickness  usually  insures;  and  St.  Aubyn  could 
not  help  contrasting  it  with  the  sick  chamber 
of  his  mother.  He  had  found  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn, 
whose  manners  had  always  been  kind  and  un- 
offending, surrounded  by  all  the  little  comforts 
which  her  sick  state  required.  Her  servant 
and  her  nurse  were  tender  and  attentive,  her 
neighbours  and  friends  assiduous  and  profuse 
in  their  offers  of  service ;  and  all  that  could  be 
done  to  save  and  assist  her  had  been  done  even 
before  he  arrived.  But  no  sach  anxiety,  no 
such  actively  kind  feelings  had  been  called 
forth  in  Mr.  Hargrave*s  family  and  acquaint- 
ance, by  his  sudden  and  mortal  illness.  I 

The  violence  and  obliqnities  of  his  temper  i 
had  alienated  all  hearts  from  him;  and  as  it 
was  soon  ascertained  that  his  recovery  was 
impossible,  his  servants  and  dependants,  no  I 
longer  actuated  either  by  fear  or  hope,  admin-  • 
istered  to  his  wants  with  apathy  and  neglect; ; 
and  like  the  beasts  in  the  fable,  trampled  oo  ' 
the  lion  when  dead,  whom  living  they  dreaded 
to  encounter.    While    Mrs.   Beaumont,  the 
lady  who  was  going  to  sacrifice  her  daughter 
to  Mr.  Hargrave,  believing  that  he  had  made 
a  will  in  favour  of  the  latter,  did  not  wish  to 
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have  his  life  preserved,  and  therefore  gave  no 
orders  to  that  purpose ;  and  the  senrants,  who 
loved  St.  Aubyn  as  much  as  they  disliked 
their  roaster,  felt  their  indifference  towards 
i  him  increased  by  their  resentment  at  his  hav- 
\ng  resolved  to  marry,  in  order  to  injure  the  in- 
I  terest  of  his  nephew. 

I      But  as  soon  as  St.  Aubyn  arrived  the  scene 

I  changed ;  the  first  tears  which  he  shed  over 

I  the  restless  bed  of  the  invalid,  softened  their 

hearts  towards  him  also ;  and  when  he  order- 

•  ed  the  same  physician  to  be  sent  for  who  had 
.  attended  his  mother,  blaming  at  the  same  time 

•  their  remissness  in  not  having  sent  for  him 
;  immediately,  his  orders  were  obeyed  with  the 
I  most  exemplary  alacrity,  and  all  that  attend- 
ance could  do  for  the  sufferer  was  instantly 
pot  in  action. 

Mr.  Hargrave  appeared  evidently  disturbed 
and  angry  when  Mrs.  Beaumont,  the  mother 
of  his  intended  wife,  came  into  the  room ;  and 
;  when  with  oflgcious  civility  she  offered  to  shift 
'  his  pillow,  or  give  him  any  medicine,  he  wav- 
;  ed  her  from  him  with  a  sort  of  horror,  and 
I  would  take  nothing  from  any  hand  but  that  of 
I  his  nephew.  Here  again  was  a  triumph  for 
I  St.  Aubyn !  His  years  of  patient  forbearance, 
;  and  the  fulfilment  of  paintul  duties,  had  won 

■  for  him  even  the  affecuon  of  this  strange,  way- 
!  ward,  and  misanthropical  relation ;  and  at  that 

■  awibl  moment  when  ourselves  and  others  ap- 
.  pear  to  us  as  they  really  are,  St.  Aubyn*s  vir- 
tues rose  in  full  remembrance  before  Mr.  Har- 

I  grave,  and  he  coveted  and  enjoyed  to  receive 
i  from  him  those  affectionate  aids  and  attentions 
j  which  forcibly  spoke  that  all  his  unkindness 

•  was  forgotten,  and  his  cruelties  forgiven. 

I  The  next  day  he  grew  evidently  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  seemed  in  great  pain  because  he 
could  not  articulate  what  he  wished  to  say ; 
but  towards  evening  he  ^sped  St.  Aubyn*s 

ihand  repeatedly,  and  indistinctly  uttered, 
••  You— all — love— you— give— all  —  yours." 

I — In  a  day  or  two  afier  it  was  St.  Aubyn's 
monmfiil  task  to  close  the  eyes  of  bis  last  sur- 

,  viving  relation. 

I  St.  Aubyn,  now  accompanied  b^  the  medi- 
cal attendants  and  the  confidential  servant, 
made  a  strict  search  for  a  will;  for  though 
what  his  uncle  seemed  struggling  to  say  im- 

;  plied  that  there  was  no  will,  and  he  conse- 

I  quently  wonld  inherit  every  thing,  yet  he  could 
not  believe  that,  in  his  anger  for  his  disobedi- 
ence, Mr.  Hargrave  had  not  willed  away  his 
fortune  from  him.  But  he  was  mistaken.  No 
will  could  be  foand.  Therefore,  after  writing 
to  the  Cumberland  and  London  bankers  to  in- 

3uire  whether  they  had  a  will  in  their  custo- 
y,  and  reoeiving  an  answer  in  the  negative, 
Sl  Aubyn  was  convinced  that  his  uncle  meant 
him  to  be  his  sole  heir,  and  be  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly. 

Poor  St.  Aabjn !  How  ofVen,  while  reflect- 
ing on  the  immense-  possessions  which  now 
were  his,  did  he  reeolleot  Mr.  Egerton*8  ex« 


pression.  as  he  grieved  by  the  cold  corse  of 
Clara  Ainslie !  ''  It  comes  too  late !"  said  he 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  when  he  found 
that  the  long-expected  living  was  his;  and 
the  same  expression  often  hovered  on  the  lip 
of  St.  Aubyn,  for  the  same  consciousness 
throbbed  powerfully  at  his  heart. 

As  Mrs.  Beaumont  had  not  offered  to  leave 
the  house,  and  St.  Aubyn,  out  of  respect  to  his 
uncle's  memory,  wished  to  show  her  and  her 
daughter  every  possible  civility,  he  suffered 
them  to  continue  his  guests,  and  three  days 
before  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  he  re- 
quested an  interview  with  the  ladies. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  was  a  vulgar,  unfeeling,  ty- 
rannical,  avaricious,  rapacious  woman,  and 
she  had  forced  her  mild  and  timid  daughter  to 
sacrifice  herself  for  riches  to  an  old  and  un- 
amiable  man ;  knowing  too,  as  she  did  so,  that 
her  daughter  was  engaged  to  another  whom 
she  loved  with  the  tenderest  affection.  No- 
thing could  exceed  Mrs.  Beaumont's  anger 
and  disappointment  when  she  heard  that  no 
will  could  be  found ;  and  she  did  not  scruple 
to  hint  that  wills  had  been  known  to  be  spirit- 
ed away ;  for  she  knew  that  Mr.  Hargrave's 
chief  motive  for  marrying  was  pique  against 
his  nephew;  and  she  flattered  herself  that, 
when  every  thing  was  fixed  for  his  marriage 
with  her  niece,  whom  he  met  with  during  his 
lajBt  journey  to  London  at  the  house  of  his 
broker,  he  would  have  made  a  will  immediate- 
ly in  her  favour.  This  idea  had  made  her  con- 
tented with  the  very  paltry  settlement  of  five 
hundred  per  annum,  which  this  rich  man  of- 
fered her  daughter,  being  much  too  wise  not 
to  make  it  his  youn^  wife's  interest  to  behave 
well  to  him,  that  his  will  micht  remedy  the 
scantiness  of  the  settlement.  But  Mrs.  Beau- 
mont was  apt  to  flatter  herself,  and  her  dis- 
appointments were  of  course  frequent  and  vio- 
lent. 

When  St.  Aubyn  waited  on  her,  she  was 
still  so  angry  that  he  expected  she  would  every 
minute  declare  that  it  was  a  scandalous  shame 
his  uncle  should  have  presumed  to  die  before 
he  married  her  daughter ;  and  she  certainly 
did  say  she  had  never  met  with  such  usage 
before  in  her  life.  But  seeing  St.  Aubyn  look- 
ing at  her  daughter  with  admiring  eyes,  she 
changed  her  tone ;  and  wisely  considering  that 
the  nephew  would  make  a  much  better  son-in- 
law  than  the  uncle,  she  took  care  to  let  St. 
Aubyn  know  that  a  marriage  with  Mr.  Har- 
grave was  much  against  Miss  Beaumont's  will ; 
for,  like  all  young  women,  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  young  man.  Then  followed  a  detail 
of  all  her  daughtei's  qualifications  to  render 
the  marriage  state  happy ;  and  when  it  was 
ended,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  St.  Au- 
byn take  her  blushing  and  distressed  child  by 
the  hand,  and  reouest  a  private  conversation 
with  her  in  another  room,  whither  he  con- 
ducted her.  But  while  the  delighted  Mrs. 
Beaumont  was  saying  to  herself,  **  Ay  ;  I  am 
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the  woman  to  manage  after  all ;  let  me  alone ; 
I  am  always  sure  of  my  market,*'  St.  Aubyn, 
with  many  apologies  for  the  liberty  he  was 
taking,  requested  to  know  whether  it  was  real- 
ly against  her  will  that  the  engagement  with 
his  uncle  was  entered  into  ?  And  the  poor  girl 
with  many  tears  assured  him,  that  she  would 
much  rather  have  died  than  have  been  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Hargrave. 

**  May  I  now  venture  to  ask,  if  there  was 
any  man  whom  you  preferred  V  And  her  si- 
lence, her  downcast  eye,  and  blushing  cheek 
evidently  told  that  there  was. 

'*  Your  silence  answers  my  question  suffi- 
ciently," replied  St.  Aubyn ;  "  and  I  can  only 
excuse  to  you  my  freedom  in  asking  vou  the 
question,  by  telling  you  my  reasons  for  it.— 
Had  death  delayed  his  summons  to  my  poor 
uncle  only  a  short  time,  you  would  have  been 
enabled,  by  independence,  to  resist  in  future 
any  attempt  of  your  no  doubt  fond,  but  mis- 
taken parent  to  force  you  into  a  hated,  and,  in 
my  mindfUnprincipled  marriage ;  and  maniages 
of  such  a  nature  are  so  abhonent  to  my  feel- 
ings, that  I  will  always  do  all  in  my  power  to 
prevent  them.  Therefore,  for  my  own  sake,  my 
dear  Miss  Beaumont,  I  beet  you  to  accept  ^om 
me  a  deed  of  settlement  of  two  hundred  a  year 
on  you  for  life.**  He  could  not  go  on ;  for  the 
poor  girl,  overcome  with  his  generosity,  inter- 
rupted him  with  such  clamorous  expressions 
of  feeling,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
must  not  have  summoned  her  mother  to  her ' 
assistance.  St.  Aubyn  had  heard  from  his ! 
uncle^s  physician  a  very  high  character  of  this  ' 
poor  girl ;  and  wishing  to  free  her  from  the 
tyranny  of  her  mother,  of  whom  report  spoke  , 
ill,  he  resolved  to  give  her  what  he  could  not 
possibly  miss  from  his  income,  in  order  to  in- 
sure her  the  independence  which  she  deserved. 
He  felt  also  still  more  inclined  to  serve  her, 
when  he  learnt  that  she  was  in  love;  and  sus- 
pected that  poverty  might  be  the  cause  that 
that  love  was  hopeless.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  she  recovered  her  composure,  he  asked  her 
if  her  lover  (  politely  saying  that  he  concluded 
she  was  beloved  in  return)  would  have  any 
objection  to  take  orders;  and  the  artless  girl, 
thrown  off  her  guard,  replied, "Sir,  Mr.  Alton 
has  been  in  orders  some  time.** 

•*  Alton  !*'  cried  St.  Aubyn ;  *»  Alton !  Was 
he  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  V 

**  He  was,  sir ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him 
mention  your  kindness  to  him.** 

This  information  delighted  St.  Aubyn,  for  he 
found  the  lover  of  Miss  Beaumont  was  that 
very  Alton  whom  he  used  to  defend  against 
the  vulgar,  low-life  banter  of  Popkison  and  his 
friends.  St.  Aubyn  then  informed  her  that  he 
had  long  esteemed  her  lover,  and  that  he  now 
liked  him  still  better  for  the  choice  that  he  had 
made ;  assuring  her  at  the  same  time,  that  when 
the  incumbent  on  a  living  in  his  gift  was  dead, 
(and  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,)  he  would 
bestow  the  living  on  Mr.  Alton. 


**  And  now,**  added  he,  while  Mits  Beau- 
mont could  only  ween  her  tlianks,  *^  do  yen 
wish  that  I  should  tell  Mrs.  Beanmont  all  that 
has  passed  V*  And  as  she  gladly  acceded  to 
this  considerate  offer,  he  led  her  back  into  the 
room  where  they  had  left  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Beaumont  was  quite  amaxed  to  behold 
her  daughter  in  tears,  and  reproTod  her  for  her 
folly  in  spoiling  her  pretty  eyes.  But  whea 
St.  Aubyn  told  her  that  he  had  taken  the  li- 
berty to  request  Miss  Beaamont*s  aeoeptanee 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  life,  she 
thought  it  proper  to  squeeze  a  few  tears  into 
her  eyes  too,  and  to  tliank  him  for  his  gene- 
rosity, which,  in  her  heart,  she  could  scveely 
help  susoecting  was  owing  to  a  qualm  of  coa- 
science  for  having  suppressed  a  will.  St.  As- 
hy n,  then,  instead  of  hinting,  as  she  hoped  he 
would  do,  his  wish  to  cultivate  her  acqoaint- 
ance,  in  order  to  forward  his  intended  suit  to 
her  daughter,  began  to  plead  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Alton ;  which  threw  Mrs.  Beaumont  into  a 
most  violent  passion,  and  she  declared,  she 
wondered  at  her  daug^ter*s  want  of  spirit,  for; 
that  with  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  her 
pocket,  **  who  knew  but  that  she  might  many 
well!" 

**  But,  madam,  how  do  you  know,'*  replied 
St.  Aubyn,  **  that  I  shall  give  your  daughter 
this  potent  two  hundred  a-year,  if  she  does  not: 
marry  this  identical  Mr.  Alton,  my  friend,  lo 
whom  I  destine  a  very  fine  living,  now  on  the 
point  of  being  vacated  !'* 

"  Oh  !  cried  Mrs.  Beaumont;  **  your  friend! 
Mr.  Alton  is  your  friend,  is  he, sir!  Oh !  that 
alters  the  case  entirely ;  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  call  my  daughter  Mrs.  Alton  as  soon  as  sbe- 
chooses.** 

To  be  brief;  St.  Aubyn  having  made  a  short 
will,  but  according  to  the  dictates  of  justice, 
affection,  and  benevolence,  wisely  considerin; 
that  things  of  such  importance  should  never  be 
delayed  a  day,  and  having  in  that  will  settled 
the  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  on  the  future 
Mrs.  Alton,  set  off  for  France,  buoyed  up  onlv 
too  often  by  the  idea  that  perhaps  something 
had  occurred  to  break  off  the  engagement  be- 
tween Emma  and  Balfour,  and  thereby  prepa- 
ring for  himself  all  the  bitUmen  of  disajipvint' 
menf. 

But  while  he  is  on  his  way  to  Paris,  let  os 
return  to  our  heroine.  She  had  passed  a  quiet 
fortnight  at  Montmorenci,  during  which  time 
she  had  been  visited  by  Mrs.  Castlemain,  Mr. 
Egerton,  and  Mrs.  Felton,  who  had,  she  ob- 
servf^d,  an  air  of  great  anxiety,  and  was  very 
desirous  of  knowing  how  soon  her  marriage : 
was  to  take  place ;  when,  just  as  she  was  pre- ' 
paring  to  return  to  Paris,  Fanny  Balfour,  and ' 
her  governess  also,  became  alarmingly  ill,and. 
so  did  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  chateaQ;| 
and  in  three  days*  time  it  was  known  beyond  - 
dispute,  that  the  disorder  was  that  terrible 
scourge,  the  scarlet  fever.  Emma,  who  was 
busily  employed  in  nursing  Fanny,  was  ezoes- 
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iTely  distreBsed  on  heariDg  what  her  com- 
»laint  waSf  becaose  she  well  knew  the  anxiety 
>£  mind  that  Mia.  Caatlemain  and  Mr.  Egerton 
vonld  feel  at  knowing  that  she  was  exposed 
o  such  daneer,  especially  as  her  grandmother 
lad  a  decided  horror  and  fear  of  infection, 
irhich  her  good  sense  could  .scarcely  keep  in 
my  bounds.  But  hoping  that  neither  they  nor 
Balfour  would  learn  tne  true  state  of  the  case, 
ihe  wrote  to  them  to  say  that  Fanny  Balfour 
iras  too  unwell  for  her  to  think  of  her  leading 
ler  yet,  and  to  wish  that  they  would  delay 
iieir  next  visit  till  she  was  better.  In  the 
neanwhile,  she  took  upon  herself  the  office  of 
shief  nurse  both  night  and  day.     " 

It  was  several  davs  before  Fanny  was  de- 
:lared  entirely  out  of  danger;  and  the  disorder 
eft  her  so  weak,  that  she  still  required  atten- 
ive  nursing.  But  in  the  meanwhile  the  public 
mpen  had  not  been  so  discreet  as  Emma;  and 
ler  affectionate  friends  and  her  impetuous  lover 
lad  both  read  in  the  newspaper  that  an  infec- 
ious  fever  had  broken  out  in  the  chateau  de 
Hontmorenci !  Mrs.  Castlemain,  thoush  she 
lad  received  a  letter  from  Emma  only  ue  day 
>efore,  expressing  herself  to  be  in  perfect 
lealth,  could  scarcely  retain  her  senses,  at  the 
dea  of  the  danger  she  was  in ;  and  affection 
{euing  the  better  of  all  personal  fear,  she  in- 
Hsted  on  going  to  Montmorenci  immediately. 
But  Mr.  Egerton  fancying  that  in  the  present 
rtate  of  her  feelings,  she  would  be  almost  sure 
4>  eateh  the  disorder,  if  she  breathed  the  infec- 
ioQB  air,  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  go  alone 
o  fetoh  back  Emma  to  Paris;  and  to  this  pro- 
Hosal  Mrs.  Castlemain  reluctantly  agreed. 

As  soon  as  Emma  saw  what  was  published, 
ihe  expected  a  summons  to  Paris,  and  was 
soosequently  on  the  watoh  for  the  arrival  of 
Mr  grandmother's  carriage.  Therefore,  when 
ibe  saw  it  approaching,  she  ran  down  stairs 
4>  prevent  ite  coming  near  the  door,  and  also 

0  forbid  whoever  was  in  it  to  alight.  Mr. 
Kgerton,  though  charmed  to  see  her  so  well, 
Hras  quite  agitated  at  beholding  her,  and  con- 
ared  her  to  let  him  convey  her  immediately 
4>  Paris. 

**  I  feel  as  1  ought,''  replied  Emma,  **  the 
undness  which  dictates  this  request;  but  I 
im  not  the  less  resolved  to  refuse  compliance 
»'ith  iL" 

"Tortfuse!" 

**  Yes.  Would  you  have  roe  so  base  and 
K)  selfish  as  to  leave  my  young  friend  here  at 

1  time  when  she  wanto  my  assistence;  and, 
D  order  to  procure  very  problematical  safety 
o  myself,  (for  perhaps  i  should  carry  the 
leeds  of  the  disorder  away  with  me,)  run  the 
isk  of  spreading  Infection,  and  of  infecting 
>oth  you  and  my  grandmother,  and  all  the  in- 
labitante  of  our  hotel?  No,  my  dear  sir, 
iianks  to  you,  &r  from  me  has  ever  been,  and 
>ver  shall  be,  such  sordid  selfishness. — I  am 
It  my  post,  and  never  will  I  desert  it ;"  while 
lir.  Egerton,  thoogh  agonised  at  her  probable 


danger,  forbore  to  combat  what  his  principles 
told  him  was  just,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  re- 
turned again  to  Paris. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  anxiety 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  experienced 
while  the  disorder  lasted ;  and  during  six  suc- 
cessive weeks  it  kept  breaking  out  in  different 
persons ;  consequently,  Emma  was  obliged  to 
remain  where  she  was,  lest  she  should,  by  re- 
moving, carry  infection  along  with  her. 

During  that  period,  Balfour  had  come  over 
twice,  and  the  first  time  he  had  with  difficulty 
been  prevented  entering  the  house,  and  insist- 
ing on  helping  Emma  to  nurse  his  sister;  but 
meeting  him  at  the  gates,  she  had  at  length 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  reason,  and  had 
even  prevailed  on  him  to  let  three  weeks  pass 
before  he  came  again. 

His  father,  meanwhile,  had  come  through 
Paris,  and  was  ^one  to  a  lodging  at  Versailles, 
the  air  there  being  thought  better  for  him  than 
that  of  the  metropolis ;  but  he  had  been  too  ill 
to  see  any  one  on  his  way,  and  he  still  remain- 
ed very  much  indisposed,  though  better,  he 
believed,  for  the  change  of  air. 

When  Emma  had  been  at  Montmorenci 
about  a  fortnight,  an  East  Indian  family  took 
apartmento  in  the  castle ;  and  in  about  three 
weeks  after,  an  elderly  mulatto  woman,  their 
servant  whom  illness  had  deteined  at  Paris, 
joined  them  there  when  the  fever  was  at  ite 
height. 

At  this  time,  so  many  both  of  servants  and 
their  masters  and  mistresses  were  ill  of  the 
disorder,  that  they  had  not  nurses  and  attend- 
ante  sufficient ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  prevail 
on  any  new  ones  to  come,  so  great  was  the 
panic  occasioned  by  the  disease.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  therefore,  that  when  the  poor 
mulatto  became  in  her  turn  attecked  with  this 
terrible  disorder,  she  could  receive  proper  at- 
tendance while  persons  of  more  consequence 
and  more  use  than  herself  required  it  equally. 

Dr.  M ,  a  very  skilful  English  physi- 
cian, was  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the 
chateau,  and  Emma  gave  her  friend  nothing 
without  his  advice  and  approbation. 

One  morning,  recollecting  that  she  had  for- 
gotten to  ask  him  a  Question  of  some  impor- 
tence,  she  lay  wait  for  him  on  the  landing- 
place  which  communicated  with  the  mulatto's 
room,  and  as  she  stood  there  she  overheard  the 
following  conversation  in  French  : — 

'*Then  you  think  this  poor  Indian  is  so  bad 
that  she  must  die  1" 

"I  think,"  said  Dr.  M ,  "poor creature, 

that  she  must  die,  because  she  cannot,  I  find, 
have  attendance  sufficient  to  save  her.  If  you 
could  get  some  good  nurse  who  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  sit  up  with  her  to-night,  which 
is  the  crisis  of  the  fever,  and  who  can  ^et  me- 
dicine and  wine  down  in  large  quantities,  she 
might  live;  but  I  cannot  sit  up  myself,  as  I 
must  perform  that  duty  by  a  patient  at  Paris ; 
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therefore,  I  fear,  the  poor  woman  staDds  a  bad 
chance  for  her  life.'* 

Emma  now  heard  the  Yoice  of  the  mulatto, 
who,  in  the  hoarse  impeded  utterance  of  dis- 
ease, said  in  broken  English, 

*^  Ah !  I  must  die,  for  nobody  cares  for  and 
comes  near  poor  Lola  !'* 

Dr.  M—  hearing  this,  kindly  spoke  words 
of  encouragement  to  her ;  then  turned  away 
in  some  emotion,  being  conscious  how  falla^ 
cious  were  the  hopes  he  gave. 

Emma  met  him  as  he  left  the  room,  and 
drew  from  him  a  statement  of  the  mulatto^s 
case,  like  that  she  had  oyerheard;  but  she 
found  that  though  she  had  the  fever  worse 
than  any  one,  the  constant  care  of  one  niffht 
alone  might  give  a  favourable  turn  to  the  dis- 
order. She  then  asked  the  question  she  want- 
ed relative  to  Fanny  Balfour ;  and  finding  that 
she  was  so  well  that  she  did  not  want  her  at- 
tendance, she  went  to  bed,  though  it  was 
noon,  and  soon  fell  into  a  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep. 

It  was  eveninff  before  she  awoke,  and  she 
found  that  Dr.  M  ,  anxious  about  some  of 
his  patients,  was  come  to  visit  them  again. 
Emma  immediately  arose,  hastily  dressed  her^ 
self  in  a  long  white  bed-gown,  and,  fastening 
up  her  fine  hair  under  a  close  morning  cap, 
stole  out  of  her  room,  and  unseen  took  a  seat 
by  the  bedside  of  the  mulatto ;  being  resolved 
to  sit  up  herself  with  the  poor  neglected 
Lola. 

Dr.  M started  with  surprise  when  he 

saw  Emma,  who,  with  firmness  not  to  be  over- 
come, assured  him,  that  as  he  believed  atten- 
tion might  save  the  poor  woman's  life,  and  she 
was  able  and  willing  to  afibrd  that  attention, 
she  should  consider  herself  as  accessary  to 
the  death  of  a  fellow-creature  if  she  did  not 
do  all  in  her  power  to  save  her;  "and,"  added 
she,  "as  I  have  already  adjusted  her  pillow 
for  her,  and  given  her  some  drink,  I  conclude 
that  I  have  incurred  sufficient  danger  to  make 
it  a  matter  of  no  moment  whether  I  remain 
here  or  not." 

Dr.  M ,  rendered  silent  bv  respect  for 

feelings  so  virtuous  and  benevolmit,  ceased  to 
make  any  further  objections ;  and  having  given 
Emma  his  directions  in  writing,  she  hung 
them  up  against  the  chimney  piece  along  with 
her  watch,  that  she  might  implicitly  obey  the 
instructions  she  received ;  and  he  took  his 
leave,  having  promised  to  account  for  her  ab- 
sence to  Fanny  Balfour  and  her  governess. 

*»  Who  are  you  V  said  the  mulatto,  looking 
earnestly  at  Emma  as  she  ofiered  her  a  medi- 
cine at  a  stated  time. 

"  I  am  your  nurse,"  she  replied,  "  and  you 
must  do  as  I  bid  you." 

"You!  Oh!  what  a  pretty  nurse !"  Then, 
without  much  difficulty,  she  swallowed  the 
medicine,  though  not  before  Emma,  wisely 
concluding  that  she  would  be  more  likely  to 
obey  her  if  she  knew  she  was  a  lady,  and  not 


a  servant,  told  her  she  was  a  ladj  of  fortnos  '■ 
who  liked  mulattoea,  and  therefore  eame  to  - 
nurse  her.  But  during  the  ffreater  nart  of  the 
night,  her  delirium  ran  so  nig^h,  that  Emma ! 
could  not  without  difficulty  get  down  the. 
necessary  quantity  of  wine  and  phjrsie.  In: 
the  middle  of  the  night,  ESmma  finding  sleep , 
only  too  likely  to  overpower  her,  and  that 
reading  increased  her  drowainees,  was  at  fint 
at  a  loss  what  expedient  to  &x  upon  in  order 
to  keep  herself  awake ;  at  length  ahe  resolved 
to  go  in  search  of  her  brush,  and  Tooae  herself 
by  brushing  her  hair.  Like  her  poor  mothcr't,  i 
her  hair  was  of  a  rich  auburn,  tkiek,  waviaf , 
and  glossy;  and  whenever  she  let  it  loose, 
over  her  shoulders,  as  Antha  often  wore  berft,| 
her  likeness  to  her  motner  became  niiusaally 
striking. 

She  was  busily  employed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  office,  when  she  heard  the  mDlaito 
talking  very  loud ;  and  fearful  lest  she  sbooM 
attempt  to  get  out  of  bed,  as  she  had  ones 
done  before,  she  threw  down  her  bniah  and 
ran  to  the  bedside,  where  she  saw  the  poor 
woman  sitting  op  in  the  bed  in  the  height  of 
delirious  agitation ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mulatto 
looked  on  her,  she  gave  a  lood  and  feaifnl 
shriek,  and  hid  her  head  under  the  bedclothes, 
ever  and  anon  lifting  up  her  head,  and  saying, 
"  Go,  go !  Pray  don't  kill  me !  Go,  go !  take 
her  away,  take  her  away !" 

The  noise  brought  one  of  the  nurses  from! 
the  next  chamber  into  the  room ;  and  EmDa,{ 
while  this  woman  stayed  by  the  bed,  twisted 
her  hair  under  her  cap  again;  and  feeling 
chilly  as  morning  began  to  dawn,  she  threw 
a  red  shawl  round  her,  and,  dismissing  the 
nurse,  resumed  her  station. 

"Is  she  gone?  is  she  eonet"  whispered 
the  mulatto,  looking  fearfully  round;  and 
Emma  asked  her  whom  she  meant.  | 

"Oh  !  I  know!  but  I  will  not  tell;— a  te^' 
rible  lady !"  Then,  examining  Emma's  hct  \ 
and  dress  minutely,  she  said,  "  No,  it  was  all  ■ 
a  dream ;  and  I  am  easy." 

By  the  time  she  expected  to  see  Dr.  M— — 
Emma  had,  \iith  unwearied  perseveianre, 
forced  the  noor  creature  to  take  all  the  medi-' 
cine  and  all  the  wine  that  he  had  ordered ;  and  j 
when  he  came,  she  had  the  inexpressible  satis- 
faction of  hearing  him  declare  that  the  pulse 
was  fallen  from  140  to  130,  and  thafshe  bad,: 
to  the  best  of  his  belief,  saved  the  mulatto's ; 
life.  I 

"  And  now,"  said  he,  "  go  and  do  all  yoa ; 
can  to  save  your  own  more  valuable  life; — go 
and  lie  down,  that  if  you  persist,  as  I  see  you 
will  do,  in  watching  half  another  night,  yoo  ■ 
may  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  mtiflrue." 
And  Emma,  with  a  light  heart  and  self-ap-' 
proving  conscience,  obeyed  him. 

In  another  week  or  ten  days,  the  fever 
seemed  to  have  done  its  worst,  and  no  fresh 
person  vras  seized  with  its  symptoms ;  while, 
whether  she  had  had  the  disease  in  her  in- 
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fancy,  or  from  whatever  caose,  Emma  herself 
ms  yet  remained  in  perfect  health. 

fiot  to  return  to  St.  Aubyn. — ^As  soon  as  he 
reached  Paris,  he  set  off  for  the  hotel  of  Mrs. 
Castlemain,  and,  I  betieye,  never  recollected 
that  Mrs.  Felton  was  in  being.  His  intimacy 
with  that  lady  was  owinff  to  her  having  had 
art  enouffh  to  dfaw  from  him  the  secret  of  his 
love|,  and  conning  eaough  to  indulge  him  in 
talking  of  it;  by  which  means  he  preferred 
her  society  to  that  of  any  one ;  while  she  flat- 
tered herself  that  it  was  very  common  for  the 
confidante  of  a  passion  to  become  the  object 
of  it.  It  was  true,  that  he  refused,  in  a  fit  of 
Jealoosy,  to  accompany  her  into  Flanders,  but 
not  jealousy  of  her.  The  troth  was,  that  he 
had  heard  Sir  Charles  Maynard  had  followed 
Emma  from  K-^— ,  and  was  her  declared 
lover  in  London;  and,  when  Mrs.  Felton, 
fiixling  Sir  Charles  a  passenger  in  their  boat, 
pressed  him  to  join  them  on  their  Flemish 
uwr,  he  owned  to  Mrs.  Felton,  that  the  society 
of  a  man  who  might  one  day  or  other  succeed 
with  EUnma,  was  so  insupportable,  that  he 
shonld  proceed  directly  to  Paris.  As  love  for 
Mrs.  Felton,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  motives  that  led  him  to  associate  with  that 
lady,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
go  to  the  Roe  de  la  Concorde  rather  than  to 
the  Rue  V ivienne.  But  on  his  way  thither  he 
met  an  English  acquaintance,  who  was  that 
odious  beinff,  a  male  gossip,  and  one  of  those 
idlers  and  Tounffers  who  will,  if  they  meet 
you,  insist  on  liestowing  their  tediousness 
upon  you. 

^  Which  way  are  you  going,  St.  Aubyn  V* 
cried  this  man. 

•*To  the  Rue  de  la  Concorde.** 

««  Oh !  well,  1  don*t  care  if  I  go  that  way, 
too." 

Then,  seizing  St.  Anbyn*s  arm,  he  began  to 
tell  him  all  the  French  and  English  gossip  he 
bad  heard  since  he  had  been  gone. 

**  So,**  said  he,  **  I  suppose  yon  know  the 
match  between  Balfour  and  Miss  Castlemain 
Is  entirely  off!** 

*«Offr  cried  St.  Aubyn«  breathless  with 
emotion. 

**  Oh !  jes,  qnite.    Egad,  death  was  very 
near  getang  the  lady,  for  she  has  been  at 
Montmorenci  all  the  time  the  bad  fever  has 
I  been  raging  there.  However,  she  has  escaped, 
and  is  coming  soon  to  Paris,  I  believe." 
I     St.  Aubyn  waited  to  hear  no  more;  but 
rushing  hastily  from  his  astonished  companion, 
I  he  returned  to  his  hotel,  to  write  a  letter  to 
I  Emma,  at  Montmorenci.    The  letter,  though 
almost  incoherent  from  emotion,  told  her  that 
I  every  obstacle  to  his  explanation  of  "whatever 
,  had  app«ued  ambiguous  and  capricious  in  his 
conduct  towards  his  friends  at  the  White  Cot- 
tage was  now  removed,  and  there  was  not  a 
secret  of  his  heart,  that,  if  allowed  to  see  her, 
he  woald  not  reveal  to  one  who  alwavs  was, 
tad  ev«r  would  b#9  the  sole  unrivalled  object 


of  a  passion  ardent  and  eternal,  even  while  it 
appeared  entirely  hopeless ;  but  that  now,  as 
he  understood,  she  was  again /ree,  he  flat- 
tered himself  that  she  would  allow  him  to  en- 
deavour to  win  her  affections  from  his  now 
discarded  rival.  This  letter  he  put  in  the 
post,  directed  to  the  Chateau  de  Montmorenci, 
and  with  a  beating  heart  he  went  to  the  Hotel 
des  Etrangers,  and  inquired  for  Mr.  Egerton. 

He  found  him  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  together, 
and  amazed  beyond  expression  at  his  appear- 
ance and  his  emotion ;  for  he  could  not  speak ; 
but  seizing  Mrs.  Castlemain*8  hands  he  press- 
ed them  to  his  lips  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  I  conclude  from  your  dress,  what  has  hap- 
pened,** said  Mrs.  Castlemain  kindly. 

''  No,  not  all,*'  replied  Su  Aubyn.  •'  I  have 
lost  both  my  mother  and  mv  uncle  ;**  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain  thought  in  her  heart  he  was  a  very 
fortunate  person.  He  then  begged  to  see  Mr. 
Egerton  alone,  who  immediately  withdrew 
with  him. 

St.  Aubyn  then,  as  succinctlv  as  possible, 
explained  to  him  the  reasons  of  his  conduct ; 
while  Mr.  Egerton  interrupted  him : 

^  I  thought  so, — I  knew  your  reasons  when 
explained  would  redound  to  your  honour. 
But,  O  that  ever  Emma  shonld  have  been  so 
riish  and  inconsiderate  !** 

**  Rash !  what  do  you  mean  V*  cried  St 
Aubyn  turning  very  pale. 

**  That  Emma  is  irrevocably  engaged  to 
Balfour!** 

*'  And  I  was  told,**  faltered  out  Sl  Aubyn, 
**  that  that  affair  was  entirely  at  an  end,  or  I 
certainly  should  not  have  written  to  her  at 
Montmorenci  !'* 

^  And  have  you  done  so  ?** 

*•  Yes,  just  before  I  came  hither.** 

"  Poor,  lost  Emma  !**  exclaimed  Mr.  Eger- 
ton wringing  his  hands;  **how  she  will 
lament  her  hard  fate !  for  I  know  but  too  well 
that  her  heart  is  still  fondly  yours!"  Mr. 
Egerton,  when  he  had  uttered  these  words, 
earnestly  wished  he  could  have  recalled  them ; 
but  he  could  scarcely  repent  of  them  when  he 
saw  the  joy  they  had  given  St,  Aubyn,  and 
heard  him  say,  that  he  hoped  Emma  would 
feel  the  impropriety  and  dishonour  of  marry- 
ing Balfour,  if  in  her  bean  she  preferred  him. 

^  There  is  one  chance  for  you,**  said  Mr. 
Egerton,  afler  a  pause;  **I  know  that  she 
will,  on  every  principle  of  honour  and  iustice, 
show  your  letter  to  Balfour,  whom  she  will 
see  to-morraw,  and  tell  him  whatever  feelings 
that  letter  has  revived  in  her  bosom ;  and  on 
his  decision,  in  consequence,  depends  your 
fate.** 

St.  Aubyn,  then,  too  much  agitated  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  further,  tried  to  divert  his  at- 
tention by  describing  all  that  had  passed  since 
he  saw  him  at  the  Palace.  But  he  declined 
seeing  Mrs.  Castlemain  again,  as  she  was, 
Mr.  Egerton  said,  very  fond  of  Emma*s  mar- 
riage with  Balfour,  and  would  be  greatly  dis- 
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tressed  at  the  strugele  which  she  would  fore- 
^  see  in  Emma^s  mind  between  love  and  honoar. 
'  St.  Aubvn,  therefore,  returned  to  his  own  hotel, 
,  and  endeavoured  to  fortify  his  mind  against 
[  the  dreaded  morrow. 

i  Emma,  meanwhile,  as  she  was  preparing 
!  her  mind  to  consider  her  union  with  Balfour 
I  as  at  no  very  distant  period,  (lord  Clonawley 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  see  his  son  mar- 
ried and  settled  before  bis  death,  an  event 
which  his  increasing  infirmities  made  only  too 
likely  to  occur,^  received  St.Aubyn*s  letter. 
With  perturbation  not  to  be  described,  she 
gazed  on  the  well  known  characters,  and, 
having  perused  the  contents,  sat  for  some  mo- 
ments m  a  state  of  seeming  stupefaction. 
But  uppermost  of  all  her  feelings  seemed  the 
joy  of  knowing  she  was  so  tenderly  beloved ; 
for  every  jealous  thought  vanished  before  the 
assurance  of  that  word  never  pledged  to  a 
falsehood;  and  though  St.  Aubyn  did  not 
allege  a  single  fact  in  nis  own  justification,  he 
was  already,  to  the  well-motived  confidence 
of  Emma,  completely  justified.  But  though 
the  first  moments  were  moments  of  pleasure, 
the  succeeding  ones  were  those  of  agony  and 
despair. 

At  length  she  resolved,  as  Mr.  Egerton  had 
said  she  would  do,  to  show  Balfour  the  letter, 
and  own  to  him  all  the  feelings  it  had  called 
forth. 

After  a  ni^ht  of  restless  anguish,  she  arose, 

and  was  told  that  Mr.  Balfour  awaited  her  in 

the  parlour.     As  soon  as  she  appeared,  he  ran 

to  her,  alarmed  at  her  discoloured  cheeks  and 

I  swelled  pyelitis ;   and  she  answered   him  by 

I  puttinj;  St.  Aubyn^s  letter  into  his  hand. 

j      "  Well,  madam,"  replied  he,  when  he  had 

:  read  it,  "  what  is  this  given  to  me  fori  Surely 

I  you  cannot  yet  hesitate  between  Mr.  St.  Au- 

,  byn  and  me  V 

j  **I  wish  you  to  decide,"  faintly  returned 
I  Emma  :  *'  for  I  own  to  you,  that  this  surety  of 
I  his  fidelity  and  entire  innocencf«,  has  revived 
in  their  full  force,  my  former  feelings  in  his 
I  favour." 

"  Shame   on  you   then !"  replied   Balfour, 
with   fiercest  indignation.     "  "VVhere  is  your 
I  surety  for  this    gentleman's   innocence  and 
I  fidelity  1    Docs  he  even  condescend  to  name  a 
.  single  proof  of  this  vaunted  innocence  1     But 
you,  forsooth,  merciful  and  credulous  being, 
are  no  sooner  informed  that  he  is  tired  of  his 
Mrs.  Felton,  (iiis  convenient  mistress,)  and 
wishes  to  return  to  you,  but  you,  condescend- 
ing creature,  are  ready  at  his  beck,  to  receive 
him  again  into  favour,  forgetful  of  the  sacred 
claims  of  one  who  never  loved  any  other  wo- 
man  than   yourself,  and   whose  honour  and 
tenderness  you  have  never  had  any  reason  to 
doubt." 

What  could  Emma  oppose  to  arguments  so 
plausible  as  these  1  Not  that  she  knew  St. 
Aubyn's  word  was  as  sacred  as  the  oaths  of 
others ;  for  he  would  be  justified  in  answering  I 


that  she  only  spoke  from  the  partiality  of  a 
fond  woman ;  and  she  could  not  but  feel,  that, 
all  the  circumstances  considered,  her  ready  ae-. 
Quiescence  with  the  wishes  of  St.  Aubyn,. 
(which  could  only  be  the  result  of  her  discard-  j 
ing  for  ever  the  faithful  lover  before  her,  who  i 
told  her  he  was  convinced  the  pretence  of  her  I 
being  free  was  onl}^  made  as  an  excuse  (or  his  • 
temerity  in  addressing  her,^  would  be  a  degra- 
dation which  pride  and  delicacy  moat  power- . 
fully  forbade ;  and  after  a  long,  long  8tragfl|le 
with  her  feelings,  she  told  Balfour,  whose  de- 
portment was  more  that  of  a  maniac  than  of  a 
rational  being,  that  she  hesitated  no  longer, 
but  was  willing  to  attend  him  to  the  altar  ai 
soon  as  they  returned  to  England.  { 

«« When,  then,  shall  we  retnm  to  England  T 
said  Balfour,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  delight 
at  this  triumoh  over  St.  Aubyn. 

**  In  four  aays*  time,  if  my  friends  can^  get 
passports  so  soon,  and  are  willing  to  go,"  re- 
plied Emma.  And  Balfour  left  her  immedi- 
ately, to  expedite  the  means  of  their  departure. 

As  soon  as  Balfour  was  gone,  she  wrote  lo: 
Mr.  Egerton,  feeling  that  duty  now  forbade, 
her  to  address  Sl  Aubyn.    She  begged  him  | 
to  tell  the  latter  that  her  engagement  with  Bal- ' 
four  had  never  been  broken  off,  and  that  a  very 
short  time  would  make  her  his  wife.     More, ; 
every  good  feeling  forbade  her  to  say ;  except, ' 
that  she  wished  the  companion  of  her  child- 
hood and  her  youth  as  happy  as  he  deserred 
to  be,  and  greater  welfare  she  could  not  wish 
him. 

In  another  letter  to  Mr.  Egerton,  under  thf 
same  cover,  meant  for  his  eye  alone,  she  wss 
more  communicative.  She  told  him  all  that 
had  passed  between  her  and  Balfour,  and  her 
determination  and  wishes  in  consequence;  but 
owning  that  she  believed  all  St.  Aubyn^s  decla- 
rations ;  and  that,  convinced  too  late  that  brr 
first  choice  had  been  wise,  and  her  second 
rash,  she  must  request  that  in  future  the  name 
of  St.  Aubyn  should  never  be  mentioned  be- . 
fore  her,  nor  the  reasons  of  his  conduct  ex- 
plained, as  she  was  resolved  to  avoid  evm 
chance  of  having  emotions  excited  which  most 
militate  against  her  duty  to  a  fond  and  confid- 
ing husband.  Mr.  Egerton  obeyed  her  wishes, 
and  read  the  whole  of  her  letter  to  St.  Aubyn, 
(I  mean  that  designed  for  his  perusal,)  except 
that  part  which  mentioned  that  a  very  short 
time  would  make  her  the  wife  of  Balfour. 
That  overwhelming  intelligence  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  communicate  to  him. 

Mr.  Egerton's  suffering  were  certainly  next 
in  degree  to  those  of  St.  Aubyn ;  and  eren 
Mrs.  Casllemain  herself,  who,  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hargrave  and  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn,  saw  her 
sole  objections  to  him  as  a  husband  for  Emmn 
entirely  removed,  felt  the  sincerest  pity  for  his 
distress,  and  almost  wished  Emma  had  never 
met  Balfour.  I 

Soon  after  Emma  had  written  her  letter  to ! 
Mr.  Egerton,  she  retired  to  her  room  todieHtJ 
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but  feeling  her  head  considerably  oppressed 
by  the  anxiety  and  watchfulness  of  the  pre- 
oedinji^  night,  she  resolved  to  walk  in  the  gar- 
den, in  hopes  that  the  air  miffht  revive  her ; 
«nd,  throwing  on  a  long,  white  wrapping- 
gown,  she  put  her  intention  in  execution.  As 
the  wind  was  high,  and  she  walked  rapidly 
backwards  and  forwards,  the  comb  that  fasten- 
ed up  her  hair  soon  fell  to  the  ground,  loosen- 
ed by  the  wind  and  the  exercise,  and  her  long 
tiMses  floated  on  her  shoulders.  At  this  mo* 
ment  she  looked  up  at  one  of  the  windows, 
and  saw  at  it  the  woman  of  colour;  on  which 
she  was  about  to  bow  to  her  with  a  smile  of 
congratulation  on  her  being  well  enough  to  g<^t 
up ;  when  the  smile  was  checked  by  a  violent 
scream  from  Lola,  who  seemed,  on  seeing  her, 
to  shriek  and  fall  back  in  the  arms  of  her 
nurse.  Emma  immediately  ran  up  stairs  to 
inquire  what  had  agitated  her.  She  found  the 
mulatto  full  of  emotion,  which  increased  still 
more  on  her  entrance  into  the  chamber,  and 
she  overheard  her  say,  **  But  is  that  indeed 
the  blessed  angel  who  saved  my  life!  Tell 
,  ma,  answer  roe,"  cried  she,  fixing  her  wild 
j  eyes  on  Emma — ^*  Who  are  you  1  What 's  your 
namer* 

**  My  name  is  Emma  Castlemain,"  she  re* 
plied. 
**But  your  mother's  name,  your  mother's 


**  My  mother's  name  was  Agatha  Torring- 
ton." 

**  'Tis  she,  'tis  she,"  cried  the  mulatto,  clasp- 
ing  her  hands  and  falling  on  her  knees ;  ^'  and 
I  did  not  see  your  mother  in  a  dream,  but  yoti 
awake.  0  blessed  angel !  you  saved  my  \ii^, 
while  I  did  all  I  could  to  injure  you,  and  your 
poor  mother!" 

Emma,  at  first,  thought  she  was  again  ut- 
tering the  rhapsodies  of  a  disturbed  brain ;  but, 
on  reflection,  she  was  convinced  that  she  be- 
held the  woman  of  colour  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  her  father  to  deceive  both  her  mo- 
ther and  her  grandmother ;  and,  as  she  gazed 
on  her  with  this  consciousness,  she  almosi 
shrank  from  the  being  whose  success  in  de- 
ceiving  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  been  productive 
of  such  pernicious  consequences  to  her  much 
injured  parent.  But  when  she  recollected  thnt 
the  poor  penitent,  agitated,  and  ignorant  wretch 
before  her  had  only  obeyed  the  will  of  h^r 
master,  and  that  the  crime,  therefore,  had  been  ^ 
chiefly  that  of  her  father,  she  felt  all  her  r^* 
sentment  vanish;  and  when  Lola  earnestly 
entreated  her  forgiveness,  she  granted  it  with 
as  much  solemn  earnestness  as  it  had  been  int* 
plored.  But  it  was  not  from  any  compunction 
for  the  mischievous  falsehoods  she  had  uttered 
that  Lola's  conscience  was  haunted  by  tb? 
image  of  Agatha,  and  wounded  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  misery  she  had  occasioned.  Had 
the  result  of  her  obedience  to  her  employer 
been  what  she  expected,  and  that  Danvers,  on 
eastiiig  off  Aga^a«  had  resumed  his  connex- 


ion  with  her,  or  not  taken  another  wife  or  mis- 
tress, she  would  never  have  thought  of  Aca- 
tha,  or  the  probable  result  of  her  falsehoods, 
again.  But  Danvers,  as  soon  as  she  had  an- 
swered his  purpose,  paid  her  a  small  sum  of 
money,  and  insisted  on  her  returning  to  India 
by  the  next  ship,  as  servant  to  a  family  to 
which  he  recommended  her ;  and  she  also  at 
the  same  time  discovered,  that  Danvers  was 
on  the  point  of  marriage  with  a  lady,  but  one 
whose  name  and  address  she  could  not  learn ; 
else,  it  is  most  likely,  she  would  have  inform- 
ed her,  in  revenge,  that  he  had  a  wife  living. 
But  to  India  she  was  forced  to  return  unre- 
venged,  and  haunted  bv  feeling  of  painful 
and  compunctious  pity  for  the  victim  of  Dan- 
vers's  cruelty ;  who,  as  his  first  wife  had  been, 
was  endeared  to  her  by  the  conviction  that  she, 
like  herself,  had  been  deserted  by  him  when 
bis  passion  was  extinguished.  Vainly  did  she 
then  wish  that  she  had  not  obeyed  Danvers, 
and  endeavoured  to  learn  whither  Agatha  had 
fled  ;  and  oflen  very  of\en  had  her  dreams  been 
haunted  by  the  image  of  Agatha,  as  with  wild 
eyes,  pale  cheek,  dishevelled  hair,  and  almost 
terrifying  violence  of  mien  and  gesture,  she 
had  addressed  Danvers  on  that  fatal  day,  when, 
leading  his  little  boy,  she  had  followed  him 
into  her  presence.  It  was  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  in  her  delirium  she  should  mistake 
Emma  for  Agatha,  when  with  hair  falling 
looselv  on  her  neck  she  had  approached  her 
bedside;  nor  that  on  beholding  Emma  in  the 
garden,  dressed  in  every  respect  as  Agatha 
was  when  she  had  seen  her,  she  should  expe- 
rience emotion  and  surprise  sufficient  to  occa- 
sion the  scream  which  had  led  Emma  to  her 
apartment.  Emma,  indeed,  had  scarcely  seen 
her  since  the  night  that  she  had  watched  by 
her  bedside,  as  the  mulatto  had  been  in  a  state 
of  mental  derangement  almost  ever  since  her 
fever  had  leA  her ;  and  it  was  therefore  now 
for  the  first  time  that  Lola  had  a  perfect  view 
of  her  '*  pretty  nurse,"  and  that  *•  blessed  an- 
gel," as  she  always  called  her,  who  had,  she 
was  told,  been  the  preserver  of  her  life. 

"But  where  is  the  poor  lady,  your  mother  1" 
cried  Lola. 

"Dead!" 

"  Dead !  Did  she  die  from  the  sorrow  I 
helped  to  occasion  herl" 

"No,  she  lived  many  years  afVer;  but  on 
this  very  painful  subject  I  must  beg  not  to  be 
questioned." 

"And  that  poor  lady,  her  mother,  is  she 
dead  too  t" 

"  No ;  she  is  now  at  Paris." 

"  Then  perhaps  I  may  see  her,  and  ask  her 
pardon  also,"  said  themulatto  with  great  eager- 
ness. 

"  Perhaps  you  may,"  returned  Emma,  start- 
ing from  aj'everie;  for  it  had  occurred  to  her, 
that  the  singular  coincidence  that  had  thus 
made  her  acquainted  with  a  being  who  had 
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been  one  of  the  agents  of  Agatha*8  deetinj, 
might  lead  her  to  some  knowledge  of  her  v^ 
ther's  fate,  and  connexions,  and  perhaps  clear 
away  the  stain  upon  the  honour  or  her  mother ; 
for  Emma  had  never  believed  in  the  report  of 
his  death.  Still  terror,  lest  she  should  hear 
her  father  was  living,  and  too  infamous  for  her 
not  to  shrink  with  horror  from  being  acknow- 
led^  and  claimed  as  his  daughter,  made  her 
hesitate  for  a  while  to  put  the  necessary  ques- 
tions ;  and  before  she  had  resolution  to  do  it, 
the  mulatto,  overcome  by  the  violent  emotions 
which  she  had  experienced,  became  again  de- 
ranged, and  was  for  some  days  too  ill  to  be 
seen  or  spoken  to. 

In  a  short  time  the  passports  were  obtained, 
and  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  left 
Paris  in  the  carriage  of  the  latter,  Emma  bav- 
in? preferred  meeting  them  on  the  road,  to 
joining:  them  at  Paris,  owing  perhaps  to  a  fear 
of  seeing  St.  Aubyn  by  chance.  Accordingly, 
attended  by  Fanny  Balfour,  who  had  obtained 
leave  to  accompany  her  to  England,  while  her 
governess  joined  her  sisters  at  Versailles, 
Emma  set  off  with  Balfour  in  a  landaulet  and 
four,  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  had  once  more  the 
happiness  of  pressing  Emma  to  her  bosom,  en- 
deared to  her  by  a  long  separation,  and  by  the 
danger  which  she  had  dared  and  surmounted. 

Tlie  mulatto  was  so  ill  and  so  delirious  when 
Emma  left  Montmorenci,  that  she  could  not 
bid  her  farewell ;  but  she  left  a  kind  message 
for  her,  and  a  considerable  present,  as  a  proof 
of  her  entire  forgiveness  of  her  conduct  towards 
her  poor  mother. 

But  now,  in  full  view,  and  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  every  day,  was  that  trial, 
whose  magnitude  Emma  was  not  conscious  of 
before,  and  from  which,  now  she  was  conscious 
of  it,  she  shrank  with  agony  and  dismay,  won- 
dering, as  she  did  so,  that  she  could  have  been 
blind  so  long  to  the  true  state  of  her  motives 
and  her  feelings,  and  have  disdained  to  profit 
'by  the  calmer  reason  of  that  admirable  friend, 
who  had  vainly  but  conscientiously  held  up 
the  mirror  to  her  heart.  She  saw  herself  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  a  man  whose  addresses, 
whatever  were  his  charms  and  his  talents,  she 
was  now  conscious  that  she  should  never  have 
j-admitted,  had  she  not  been  influenced,  how- 
1  ever  unconsciously  to  herself,  by  the  su^ges- 
|>tions  of  wounded  self-love,  wounded  pride,  ir- 
iTitated  jealousy,  and  female  pique ;  in  short, 
.  by  all  those  pernicious  impulses  to  action, 
I -which,  however  called,  are  all  to  be  resolved 
.  into  one  master  feeling  denominated  Temper, 
i^ut  it  was  too  late  to  retract,  even  though  she 
j.felt  her  health  impaired  by  the  corrosion  of  her 
I  mind,  especially  as  when,  on  her  asking  Bal- 
;Tour  how  he  could  think  of  persisting  in  his 
design  of  marrying  her  now  she  was  become  a 
sickly,  pale,  nervous  being,  he  tenderly  re- 
plied, because  her  sufferings  endeared  her  the 
more  to  him,  and  that  no  one  could  prove  to 
her  so  good  and  affectionate  a  nurse,  as  the 


husband  who  doted  on  her  with  the  troest  and 
best  principled  affection ! 

**  Well  then,'*  replied  Emma  fiuntly  smilinjpr, 
**  I  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  Dame  a  day  for 
our  anion.*'    And  it  was  fixed  for  the  day; 
after  this  conversation  took  place.     On  which  f 
Balfour  wrote  to  his  father,  infonning  him  of 
the  near  approach  of  his  hanpineee,  he  hav- 
ing sometime   before  caused  aitielee  to  be 
drawn  up  preparatory  to  a  regnlar  marriage 
settlement;  and  Mr.  Egerton  wrote  to  St.  Ao-i 
byn  informing  him,  as  he  proroieed  to  do, that! 
the  day  was  really  Jixed^  but  sperinff  him  the  j 
unnecessary  pang  of  knowing  that  befbfe  he  I 
received  the  letter  the  ceremony  would  be 
over. 

When  Mr.  Egerton  and  Mrs.  Catdemaia 
left  Paris,  St.  Aubyn,  knowing  the  eaase  of 
their  return  to  England  was  the  intended  mar- 
riage, too  wretched  to  remain  stationary,! 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  towards  the  eoethi 
of  France,  for  no  other  purpoee  but  to  ride, 
away  from  himself,  if  he  could ;  and  contcioQt  { 
occasionally  of  no  pleasure  but  what  retolted  = 
from  the  power  his  wealth  gave  him  of  leliev-. 
ing  the  distress  which  occasionally  met  his . 
view  on  the  road.  He  had,  howeyer,  enei 
source  of  enjoyment  which  he  could  impart  to  i 
no  one,  but  over  which  he  brooded  in  solitnde,  I 
like  a  miser  over  his  treasure.  And  that  wasj 
the  assurance  which  had  escaped  Mr.  E^gerton,  | 
that  Emma  loved  him!  In  vain  did  St.  Au-i 
byn  say  to  himself,  that  if  she  loved  him,  she' 
could  not  be  happy  with  another  man.  loi-; 
perious  love  got  the  better  of  generosity ;  and  j 
when  he  dwelt  on  this  idea,  he  felt  that  bis| 


misery  diminished.  But,  as  I  before  observed. 


this  source  of  pleasure,  honour  and  delicacy  j 
both,  forbade  him  to  impart  to  any  one;  there-, 
fore  he  avoided  Mrs.  Felton,  with  whom  he, 
formerly  used  to  find  relief  in  talking  of  his 
love,  as  he  was  happier  alone  than  he  coald  \ 
be  in  communicating  to  her  his  feelings,  now  I 
he  could  divulge  only  half  of  them;  and  with-! 
standing  all  that  lady's  almost  frantic  solicits-  • 
tions  to  an  interview,  he  convinced  her  at' 
length,  that  her  hopes  of  succeeding  Emma  in 
his  heart,  were,  at  present  at  least,  even  more ' 
groundless  than  ever. 

At  length  St.  Aubyn,  being  impatient  to; 
hear  some  news  from  England,  returned  to' 
Paris,  and  received  Mr.  Egerton's  letter! 
Well  indeed  may  the  true  lover  be  said, 

•'  To  hope,  though  hope  were  lost.**  j 

St.  Aubyn,  till  he  received  that  letter,  had 
unconsciously  flattered  himself  that  something 
might  happen  to  prevent  the  marriage;  bot 
now  that  the  day  was  fixed,  and  that,  though  I 
Mr.  Egerton  did  not  say  so,  by  the  time  that! 
he  received  that  letter  the  ceremony  might 
perhaps  be  over,  he  felt,  from  the  anguish  of  i 
his  disappointment,  the  extent  of  the  hope  he 
had  indulged,  and  he  traversed  Paris  from  one  i 
end  to  the  other,  too  full  of  restless  anguish  to  I 
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remain  in  his  own  apartment,  experiencing  the 
acutest  of  all  misery,  save  that  which  spnngs 
from  the  agonies  of  remorse.  So  keen  were 
his  panss  that  they  seemed  to  change  for 
a  while  his  mild  and  compassionate  nature, 
giTingf  him  feelings  of  petulance  and  hardness 
of  hwt,  to  him  before  unknown,  and  making 
creation  itself  appear  **  nothing  but  a  pesti- 
lential congregation  of  rapours.^' 

After  long  and  almost  unconscious  wander- 
ings, Su  Aubyn  found  himself  at  midnight  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries;  but  as  the 
sound  of  its  trickling  waters  was  painful  to  his 
feelings,  he  left  tiie  gardens,  and  turned  his 
steps  towards  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The 
night  was  stormy  and  starless;  and  at  ano- 
ther time  the  quick  emotions  and  busy  fancy 
of  Sl  Aubyn  would  have  led  him  no  unmoved 
wanderer  oyer  that  scene  of  recent  horrors  and 
of  guilt.  The  murdered  |^reat,  the  murdered 
good,  would  at  another  time  have  passed  in 
rapid  succession  before  his  almost  startled 
memory,  and  the  oblivious  dost  would  acrain 
hare  seemed  reeking  and  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  innocent  and  the  unfortunate. 

Absorbed  either  in  misery  or  happiness  must 
they  be  who  can  pass  over  the  place  whore  the 
guillotine  stood,  in  the  solemn  silence  of  night, 
without  a  thrill  of  horror  which  probably  no 
other  spot  in  the  creation  can  call  forth.  St. 
Anbyn  was  indeed  absorbed  in  misery,  and  he 
forsot  his  jrouth,  his  talents,  his  possessions ; 
ana  the  wish  to  sink  unnoticed  into  a  quiet 
mTe,  was  the  only  one  that  his  sick  soul  de- 
Rghted  to  indulge. 

Being  unable  to  retire  to  his  hotel,  as  rest 
did  not  await  him  there,  he  turned  his  steps 
firom  the  Place  de  )a  Concorde  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Champs  Elys^es,  and  was  just  hail- 
ing the  eongemal  gloom  of  its  tall  trees,  when 
he  heard  a  quick  footstep  behind  him,  whose 
solitary  tread  alone  broke  the  deep  stillness  of 
nigfaL  St.  Aubyn  instinctively  turned  to  face 
the  danger,  if  any  danjp^r  was  nigh ;  and  a 
feeble  voice,  in  ver]^  imperfect  French,  ex- 
claimed, ^  Charity,  sir;  lorGod*s  sake  give 
me  some  relief."  St.  Aubyn,  with  all  the  sav- 
ageness  of  grief,  replied,  that  he  had  no  mo- 

i  ney ;  and  anmly  bade  the  man  begone.    But 

.  he  had  searody  indulged  this  sudden  effusion 
of  temper,  so  unlike  his  usual  habits,  before 
he  bitterly  repented  of  it,  and  was  just  going, 
in  the  words  of  Esdras,  to  exclaim,  «*  Sufferer, 
what  aileth  thee,  and  why  art  thou  so  dis- 

1  quieted  V*  when  the  poor  man  faltered  out  in 

I  English,  **0  Grod,  what  will  become  of  me,  and 

I  all  of  us!*' 

**  Ha !  A  country  men  too  T'  cried  St.  Aubyn. 

I  **  My  poor  fellow,  tell  me  what  you  want,  and 
what  I  can  do  for  you ;"  and  that  love  of  life, 
which  anguish  had  for  a  while  suspended,  re- 
retomed  immediately  with  the  consciousness 
of  beinff  able  to  do  good,  and  the  inclination 

to  put  that  ability  in  practice. 
As  sooo  M  iMrt  would  allow  the  poor  youth 


to  speak,  he  told  St.  Aubyn  that  Jie,  his  mo- 
ther, and  sisters  were  starving,  and  his  father 
in  a  high  delirium ;  while  for  want  of  money, 
he  could  procure  his  unhappy  parent  neither 
food,  medicine,  nor  advice. 

**  Well,  well,  I  will  remedy  all  these  mise- 
ries,** cried  the  revived  St.  Aubyn ;  and  seeing 
some  lights  still  glimmering  in  the  Hemeau 
de  C  handily,*  he  led  the  way  thither,  desiring 
the  young  man  to  follow. 

It  was  as  he  expected.  The  company  who 
had  assembled  there  had  nearly  all  departed, 
and  the  owners  of  the  house  were  very  glad 
to  dispose  of  what  remained  of  their  provision. 
The  woman  at  the  bar,  seeing  the  ^rreedy  eye 
with  which  the  youth  regarded  a  dish  of  ham 
that  stood  by,  desired  him  to  take  a  piece,  and 
St.  Aubyn  authorized  him  to  eat  all  there  was. 
He  devoured  the  whole  in  an  instant,  in  a  man- 
ner so  ravenous,  as  to  call  a  tear  into  the  eye 
of  St.  Aubyn,  (who  read  in  this  a  sad  proof  of 
the  truth  of  his  story,)  and  make  the  French 
woman  exclaim,  *'  Mon  Dieu !  que  ce  pauvre 
enfant  a  faim  !**f 

As  soon  as  the  poor  youth  had  in  a  deme 
satisfied  his  hunger,  and  drunk  two  full  goblets 
of  the  vin  du  pay,  St.  Aubyn  desired  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  small  basket,  into  which  he  put 
cold  fowls  and  wine ;  then  paying  for  all  the 
different  articles  whatever  the  lady's  conscience 
allowed  her  to.  ask,  he  desired  the  now-elated 
young  man  to  take  the  basket  on  his  arm,  and 
to  show  him  the  way  to  his  father's  habitation. 
It  was  in  the  Rue  Boulois,  the  very  centre  of 
Paris ;  and  in  a  miserable  garret,  up  three  pair 
of  stairs,  St.  Aubyn  beheld  a  woman  and  three 
girls  attempting,  but  with  great  difficulty,  to 
confine  down  in  his  bed  a  man  in  all  the  vio- 
lence of  delirium. 

*'  Joy,  joy  !**  cried  the  youth  as  he  entered ; 
*I  have  brought  you  food,  wine,  and  an  angel  !'* 
Then,  setting  down  and  opening  the  basket, 
the  hungry  and  eager  group  leaving  the  inva- 
lid, and  too  ravenous  to  wait,  began  to  tear  in 
pieces  the  relief  that  was  set  oefore  them. 
The  mother,  however,  had  more  self«ommand, 
and  began  to  bless  and  thank  St.  Aubyn  in  the 
fulness  of  a  grateful  heart;  while  he  put  seve- 
ral questions  to  her  relative  to  the  state  of  her 
husband,  and,  writing  a  note  to  his  servant, 
directed  the  son  to  carry  it  immediately  to  his 
hotel,  and  bring  the  man  back  with  him. 

St.  Aubyn  was  now  obliged  to  assist  in  con- 
fining the  invalid,  who  was  continually  ad- 
dressing some  invisible  object ;  *'  Ah,  rascal  !'* 
he  exclaimed ;  **  so  you  pretended  not  to  know 
me,  did  you  1  But  I  knew  you,  though  you 
are  grown  so  old,  and  so  ugly,  and  are  become 
a  great  man;  and  I  will  be  revenged!  IMl 
'peach !  So  look  to  it !  Here  it  is,  here  it  is !" 
So  saying,  he  took  an  old  dirty  pocket-book 
from  under  his  pillow,  and  with  a  grin  of 


*  A  sort  of  Vsuxhall  m  the  Champs  Elys^es. 
t  **  My  God !  how  hungry  the  poor  child  is  V 
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maniacal  defiance,  hugged  it,  and  hid  it  in  his 
bosom. 

This  lanffoage,  and  this  action,  were  re- 
peated so  often,  that  St.  Aubyn  at  last  asked 
what  the  pocket-book  contained ;  but  the  wife 
assured  him  she  did  not  know,  and  that  it 
never  was  out  of  her  husband's  possession. 

**  What  does  he  mean,  think  you,  by  *peach- 
ing  !**  said  he. 

**  I  do  not  know,'*  replied  the  woman ;  "  I 
am  sure  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  his  face;  for 
I  suspect  he  has  done  something  that  lies 
very  heavy  on  his  conscience." 

"•'  Woman,"  said  St.  Aubyn,  sternly,  "it  is 
not  for  you  to  Judge  your  husband.  And  what^ 
ever  crime  he  may  have  committed,  he  is  now 
a  severe  sufferer,  and  by  you,  at  least,  ought 
only  to  be  considered  as  such." 

Here  the  unhappy  wretch  began  to  rave 
again;  and  the  eagerly-attentive  St.  Aubyn 
l^icied  he  heard  him  utter  names  familiar  to 
his  ear.  A|rain  he  spoke,  again  St.  Aubyn 
listened ;  and  at  lengtn  was  sure  that  he  was 
not  deceived ;  while  breathless  with  agitated 
expectation,  he  hung  upon  the  words  of  the 
unconscious  speaker. 

•'  Yes,  yes,"  cried  he,  *•  I  know  you  well. 
Miss  Tomngton !  Agatha  ToninG:ton !  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  I  was  revenged,  but  don't  say  I 
crazed  you ;  I  did  not  do  it.  And  that  fool 
Jones !  But  that  rascal  to  refuse  me  money, 
and  pretend  not  to  know  me !  In  black  and 
white,  you  rascal,  I  have  it,  I  have  it,  I  have 
it !"  Then,  again  was  the  book  hugged  and 
hidden  ;  and  St.  Aubyn  blessed  the  hour  which 
led  him  to  that  spot ;  for,  having  heard  every 
particular  of  Arratha's  history,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  he  beheld  that  Cammell,  who  had 
been  bribed  by  Dan  vers  to  destroy  the  registry 
of  his  marriage.  '  But  had  he  really  destroyed 
iti  St.  Aubyn  suspected  not;  and  that  the 
pocket-book  contained  it,  Cammell  having  pre- 
served it  probably  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  Danvers  wherever  he  should  meet  him. 
It  seemed,  then,  that  Danvers  was  not  dead, 
and  that  Cammell  met  him,  recently  met  him. 
Where  then,  and  under  what  name,  \^as  the 
father  of  Emma  to  be  found  1  And  before  St. 
Aubyn  lost  sight  of  Cammell,  he  was  resolved 
to  ascertain  this  fact ;  while  sweet  to  his  soul 
was  the  certainty  that  he  should  be  able  essen- 
tially to  serve  the  woman  he  adored. 

"  Who  are  those  people  that  he  is  talking 
ofV  asked  St.  Aubyn. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  woman, 
sulkily  ;  *'but  for  this  last  month  he  has  done 
nothing  but  talk  of  some  man  who  refused  to 
give  him  money  the  other  day,  and  against 
whom  he  has  sworn  to  be  revenged ;  while 
often  he  has  started  from  his  sleep,  talking  of 
one  Agatha  Torrington." 

"Pray,  what  is  your  nameV  said  St.  Au- 
byn. The  woman  hesitated,  and  answered,  in 
some  confusion,  that  their  name  was  Wil- 
liams. 


"  No,  it  is  not,**  replied  St.  Avbyii,  lookini 
at  her  steadily.  "  Your  namey  I  am  coDTiBee^ 
is  Cammell.'' 

*«Who  speaks  to  me  1*^  cried  the  invalid. 
•'  Who  wants  Cammell  1"  And  the  wife,  as- 
sured that  all  further  conoeahnent  was  vain, 
dropped  the  food  she  was  eonTeying  to  her 
mouth,  and  in  a  tone  of  terror  exclaimed,  **I , 
see,  sir,  vou  know  all  abont  ns;  bnt  pray, 
pray,  sir,  be  meroifol !" 

•'Did  you,"  asked  St.  AobTii,  *«ever  hesr 
your  husband  talk  of  having  torn  fiom  a  book  i 
the  reffistry  of  a  marriaee  f'  | 

«' Never,  when  in  his  senses;  but  Tsry, 
likely  you  will  hear  him  talk  of  a  marriage- 
register  in  one  of  his  raving  fits.**  | 

*'  Have  Tou,"  said  St.  Aubyn,  who  saw  the; 
poor  wretch  sink  back  ezhaosted  on  his  pi)-, 
tow, ''  have  you  any  ob)ection  to  my  opening  i 
that  pocket-book  1  for  I  have  heard  enovgh  to 
induce  me  to  set  a  guard  on  your  hnslnnd,  u 
order  to  bring  him  to  Justice  lor  an  act  of  t 
most  wicked  nature,  by  which  he  has  gnatly 
injured  some  of  the  dearest  fiiends  I  have.'*. 
The  terrified  woman,  felling  on  her  knees, 
begged  he  would  do  as  he  thought  proper ;  and 
St.  Aubyn,  getting  possession  of  the  poeke^ 
book,  had  the  inexpressible  delight  to  draw 
forth  from  it,  doubled  in  many  folds,  and  each 
fold  ready  to  fell  in  pieces,  the  registry  of  thei 
marriage  of  George  Danvers  and  Agatha  To^ ' 
rington ;  with  the  date  and  every  thing  perfect 
There  would  now,  then,  he  believed,  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  publicly  proving  Agatha  to  be  the  law- 
ful wife  of  Danvers,  as  Mr.  Egerton  had  io  hh 
custody  the  letter  from  Jamaica  to  prove  the  day 
and  hour  when  the  first  wife  died  ;  therefore  ihe 
date  of  the  marriage  register  would  show, 
beyond  dispute,  the  truth  of  what  Agatha  had 
always  asserted,  that  when  Danvers  led  her  to 
the  altar,  his  wife  had  been  dead  three  weeks! 

"Thus,  then,"  thought  St.  Aubyn,  "  have  1 
been  the  instrument  to  clear  the  fiune  of  MrA. 
Danvers  from  even  a  shadow  of  suspicion ;  and 
to  prove  that  mboh-injured  woman  worthy  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  the 
mother  of  Emma !"  For  Su  Aubyn  felt,  as 
every  virtuous  and  unsophisticated  English- 
man must  feel,  that  a  stain  on  the  chastity  of 
its  females,  is  a  blot  on  the  proudest  escutcheon 
of  the  proudest  family,  which  not  eren  the 
splendour  of  royal  descent  and  royal  alliances 
can  ever  obliterate. 

By  this  time  the  youth  had  returned  with 
St.  Auhyn's  servant,  whom  he  instantly  des- 
patched with  a  note  describing   CamroelP? 

disorder  to  Dr.  M ,  he  himself  resolrini; 

not  to  leave  the  house  till  he  had  learnt  where 
Emma's  father  was  to  be  found. 

In  a  short  time  Dr.  M—  arrived;  and 
having  given  his  patient  a  composing  medi- 
cine, he  soon  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep,  from 

which  Dr.  M assured  St.  Aubyn  that  he 

would  probably  recover  in  a  sane  mind.    Bnt 
it  was  mne  the  next  morning  before  Camndl 
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awoke.  However,  when  he  did  wake,  St. 
Aobyn's  tedious  watchfulness  was  well  repaid ; 
for  he  appeared  quite  calm  and  sensible,  tbou?h 
most  alarmingly  weak.  He  seemed  excessivei  j 
terrified  at  seeing  a  stranger,  and  turned  pale 
as  death  on  missing  his  pocket-book. 

*•  Compose  yourself,  said  St.  Aubyn, 
miidly,  '*and  look  on  me  as  your  friend.'' 

He  then  told  him  why  he  came,  what  dis- 

coTeiies  he  had  made,  and  finally  that  the  torn 

I  leaf  was  in  his  possession ;  while  the  poor 

abject  wretch  humbly  begged  for  mercy  at  his 

i  hands. 

I  ^  I  am  not  able  to  grant  it,"  said  St.  Aubyn ; 
**  but  I  think  that  as  you  were,  in  this  aflfair, 
only  the  agent  of  a  greater  villain  still,  one 
wkom  1  hope  to  make  as  penitent  as  yourself, 
I  trust  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear;  but  you 
must  make  all  the  reparation  in  your  power, 
by  telling  me  where  Lean  find  Mr.  Danvers." 

•' Mr.  Danvers!"  cried  Cammell.  "There 
I  never  was  such  a  person.  To  be  sure,  his 
christian  names 'were  George  Danvers;  but 
his  surname  was  Balfour,  and  he  has  been 
many  years  Loan  Clonawlet  !" 

At  this  dreadful  intelligence,  St.  Aubyn 
was  for  a  moment  speechless  with  horror;  but 
he  at  length  exclaimed,  **  Perhaps  it  is  not 
yet  too  late !    Lord  Clonawley  the  father  of 

Kmma,  and  of !"    Then,  learning  from 

the  astonished  Cammell  that  Lord  Clonawley 
at  Versailles,  he  told  his  servant  not  to 


lose  sight  of  Cammell,  but  remain  where  he 
was  till  he  saw  him  again.  He  then  ran  to 
his  hotel,  ordered  a  horse  to  be  saddled,  and 
set  off*  full  speed  for  Versailles. 

*'  And  who  knows,"  said  St.  Aubyn  to  him- 
self, **  but  thst  the  present  Lord  Clonawley 
mav  not  be  the  man  m  question  V 

Lord  Clonawley's  mind  was  little  prepared 
for  the  dreadful  trial  which  awaited  him. 
Though  he  had  often  inflicted  misery  he  had 
never  experienced  it,  except  when  he  lost  the 
mother  of  his  daughters,  a  wife  whom  he  had 
teoderiy  loved. 

When  St.  Aubyn  arrived  at  Versailles,  he 
desired  to  be  shown  to  Lord  Clonawley's 
lodgings;  while  the  hope  he  bad  indulged 
when  he  began  his  journey  vanished  entirely 
DOW  the  moment  of  explanation  was  at  hand. 

Having  sent  in  to  inquire  for  Lord  Clonaw- 
ley, the  servant  returned,  saying  his  lord 
begged  to  see  him  instantly;  for,  on  beincr 
told  that  a  stranger  in  great  agitation  desired 
to  see  him,  he  feared  something  had  happened 
to  his  son,  and  therefore  resolved  to  admit  him 
immediately. 

**  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord,  for  this  intrusion," 
cried  St.  Aubyn  on  entering,  **  but  may  I  beg 
to  know  where  Mr.  Balfour  now  is !" 

**Sirr*  replied  Lord  Clonawley,  much  re- 
lieved in  miiCd  on  hearing  this  question,  **  my 
son  is  in  EUigland,  and  at  this  moment,"  pa- 
rental afieetioD  lighting  up  his  face  as  he 
spokev  **and  at  this  moment,  sir,  he  is  one  of 


the  happiest  of  inen ;"  (here  St.  Aubyn's  heart 
misgave  him ;)  "for,  by  a  letter  just  received 
from  him,  he  informs  me  that  he  was  the  next 
day  to  be  united  to  the  woman  of  his  affections." 

St.  Aubyn,  on  hearing  this  overwhelming 
intellifrence,  reeled  to  a  chair,  and  hid  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

**  What  is  the  matter,  sir  1"  exclaimed  Lord 
Clonawley,  little  anticipating  the  wretched-^ 
ness  he  was  about  to  experience.  **  You  seem 
distressed." 

**  I  am  indeed  distressed,"  cried  St.  Aubyn, 
raising  his  head;  **but  wretched  as  I  am, 
your  fate  is  far  more  terrible  than  mine." 

'*  This  is  strange,  mysterious  language,  sir ; 
and  from  a  stranger  too,"  replied  Lowi  Clo- 
nawley, alarmed  yet  irritated. 

*'  Answer  me,  my  lord,"  returned  St.  Au- 
byn; '^  had  you  not  a  child,  a  daughter,  by 
Agatha  Tonringtonl" 

'^  By  what  right,  sir,  do  you  ask  that  ques- 
tion r' 

*«  Question  me  not,  but  answer  me,  my 
lord!  Your  fate  han?a  upon  your  answer; 
and  I  conjure  you,  by  all  your  hopes  of  pardon 
for  your  crimes,  to  answer  me  truly." 

And  Lord  Clonawley,  awed  and  influenced, 
in  spite  of  his  haughtiness,  by  the  air  and 
words  of  St  Aubyn,  replied, 

**  I  had  a  daughter  by  Agatha  Torrington, 
but  not  bom  in  wedlock." 

St.  Aubyn's  indignant  eye  momentarily  re- 
proved the  despicable  falsehood ;  but  its  fire 
was  as  instantly  ouenched  in  tears  of  anguish 
as  he  uttered,  **Lord  Clonawley,  terrible  is 
the  retribution  that  has  overtaken  you  !  for 
your  DAUGHTER,  by  Agatha  Torrinffton,  is,  in 
all  probability,  at  this  moment,  the  wife  of 
your  sou !" 

"Who  are  you,"  demanded  the  wretched 
man,  terrified  and  averse  to  be  convinced, 
"  that  dare  to  come  hither  to  distract  me  with 
impossibilities  ?  My  son's  wife  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Castleroain." 

**The  granddaughter,  my  lord,  beoueatbed 
to  her  on  her  death-bed  by  the  unrortunate* 
Agatha.  Mrs.  Torrington's  name  became- 
Castlemain  on  her  second  marriage;  and  a» 
you  had  deprived  your  child  .of  her  rightful 
name,  her  grandmother  gave  her  hers." 

Lord  Clonawley,  on  hearing  this,  could 
doubt  no  longer,  but  sat  the  tearless  image  of 
hopeless  woe,  not  being  so  fortunate  as  to  lose 
in  happy  forgetful  ness  the  sense  of  suffering. 

**  But  perhaps  it  is  not  too  late,"  suddenly 
cried  St.  Aubyn,  struggling  against  despond- 
ence. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  answered  Lord  Clonawley 
reviving;  "  the  marriage  has  once  been  delay- 
ed by  the  illness  of— of  the  lady." 

'* Enough!"  cried  Su  Aubyn.  "At  all 
events  I  set  oflf  for  England  as  soon  as  ever  I 
can  get  a  passport.  But  let  me  first  inform 
you,  sir,  that  I  have  here  (showing  it  as  he- 
spoke)  the  registry  of  your  marriage  with 
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Miss  Torrington,  and  that  Cammkll  is  in  mj 
custody." 

Lord  Clonawlej  gazed  at  him  with  added 
horror  and  amazement,  but  spoke  not ;  and  St. 
Aubyn  continued ; — 

'*  Therefore,  before  I  go,  I  expect  that  70a, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Balfour,  which  I  shall  deli- 
Yer  into  his  own  hands,  acknowledge  Agatha 
Torrington  to  have  been  your  lawful  wife,  and 
Emma  to  be  your  legitimate  daughter." 

Thus  lord  Clonawley  at  once  beheld  him- 
-self  not  only  detected  in  all  his  guilt,  but  fully 
punished  for  it ;  and  convinced  that  uncondi- 
tional compliance  was  his  only  resource,  he 
wrote  the  letter  required,  received  St.  Aubyn's 
address  in  London, — and  in  a  moment  aAer  St. 
Aubyn  set  off  for  Paris. 

It  was  lucky,  perhaps,  for  his  intellects,  that 
his  passport  was  expedited  as  it  was,  and  that 
in  a  much  less  time  than  could  have  been  expect- 
ed, he  was  on  his  road  towards  England ;  hav- 
ing previously  witnessed  the  last  moments  of 
Cammell,  and  received  his  dying  confession. 

When  he  reached  Boulogne,  he  found  a 
packet  ready  to  sail ;  but  just  as  he  was  goinff 
on  board,  the  wind  completely  chansed,  and 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  his  hotel.  But  mo- 
tion being  better  for  him  than  rest,  and  Calais 
at  no  great  distance,  he  again  took  horses,  and 
reach^  Calais  in  a  few  hours. 

The  wind,  however,  still  continuing  con- 
trary, he  resolved  not  to  go  to  bed,  as  to  rest 
was  impossible,  but  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
pier  till  a  favourable  breeze  came  up.  It  did 
so  about  day-break,  and  at  length  St.  Aubyn 
hailed  the  fast-approaching  shores  of  England. 

But  to  return  to  lord  Clonawley,  who,  after 
St.  Aubyn  was  gone,  feeling  himself  unable  to 
remain  sole  depositary  of  his  sad  secret,  sum- 
moned his  daughters  into  his  room,  and  went 
through  the  painful  and  mortifying  task  of 
owning  to  them  his  past  guilt,  and  informing 
them  of  its  terrible  results.  At  present  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  tell  them  they  were  bom  of  a 
marriage  which  he  had  contracted  during  the 
existence  of  his  second  wife,  and  that  there- 
fore Emma  was  his  only  legitimate  daughter. 

Three  days  after  St.  Aubyn  was  on  the  road 
to  England,  the  mulatto,  being  restored  to 
health  and  sanity,  inquired  why  Emma  had 
left  Montmorenci  so  suddenly ;  and,  on  being 
informed  that  she  was  gone  to  England  to  be 
married,  she  fervently  prayed  that  the  blessed 
angel,  as  she  always  called  her,  might  have  a 
husband  as  good  as  she  was.  She  then  asked 
the  name  of  her  husband,  and  being  informed 
that  he  was  the  honourable  George  Frederic 
Balfour,  only  son  of  lord  Clonawley,  she  uttered 
a  scream  of  horror,  and  jumping  out  of  bed, 
insisted  on  setting  off  for  England  directly. 
The  bystanders  concluded  she  was  again  deli- 
rious, and  did  not  alter  their  opinion  when  she 
added  that  she  must  go  to  prevent  incest,  as 
Balfour  and  Miss  Castlemain  were  brother  and 
sister.    But  the  nurse,  who  had  witnessed  her 


recognition  of  Emmt,  was  of  a  dtffefent  opi- 
nion, and  80  were  they  all,  when  the  miilatto  | 
becoming  more  calm,  produced  jiroof  of  the  | 
troth  of  what  she  asserted.  However,  theyj 
convinced  her  that  It  was  too  late  to  prevent  • 
the  union ;  hot  as  lord  Clonawley  was  at  Ver- 
sailles, it  was  Judged  right  by  the  molatto's; 
mistress,  that  she  should  go  o¥er  and  inibrm  j 
him  of  her  discovery. 

Accordinelyy  one  day,  while  lord  Clonaw- 1 
ley,  in  all  the  horrors  of  remoiae  and  despair,  • 
was  pacing  with  feeble  yet  agitated  steps  his : 
solitary  apartment,  the  malatto,  in  spite  of  the; 
servants,  forced  open  the  door  and  tottered  into  j 
his  presence.  | 

He  knew  her  instantly;  tfaoogh  time  in  the. 
one,  and  time  and  vice  in  the  other,  bad  im- 
paired in  both  that  beauty  of  peraon,  which  in 
both  had  been  the  means  of  misery  and  ffnilt; 
and  as  lord  Clonawley  raised  this  aelf-eondema- 
ed  accomplice  from  the  ground,  addreeaing  her 
by  the  kind  appellation  of  *'  Is  it  joa,  my  poor 
Lolal"  he  turned  away  his  head,  and  gave 
way  to  a  violent  bnrst  of  anguish  andiemoise. 

Lola  was  immediately  convinced,  by  this 
kind  greeting,  so  different  from  the  one  which 
she  expected  to  receive,  that  lord  Clonawley 
already  knew  what  she  came  to  infonn  him 
of;  for  nothing  but  misery  and  horrors  great 
as  these,  were,  she  thought,  likely  to  have  so 
softened  the  destroyer  of  Agatha. 

*'  I  see,  I  see,"  said  Lola,  *'  that  you  know 
all  I  came  to  say ;  and  that  bleated  angel  is  in- 
deed the  wife  of  her  brother !" 

"  No;  God  forbid  !"  cried  lord  Clonawley, 
"  there  is  yet  a  ray  of  hope,^ — and—** 

*'  Indeed !"  cried  Lola ;  then  falling  on  her 
knees  in  transport,  she  blessed  God  for  having 
saved  from  destruction  the  dear  preserver  of 
her  life ! 

**Whom  do  you  mean,"  asked  lord  Clo- 
nawley impatiently,  '•  by  the  blessed  angel, 
and  the  preserver  of  your  life  1  Do  yon  mean 
my  daughter,  my  poor  injured  Emma!** 

"I  do,"  replied  Lola.  Then,  with  all  the 
eager  animation  of  gratitude,  and  the  eloquent 
exaggeration  of  her  race,  she  detailed  to  lord 
Clonawley  his  daughters  beauty,  and  her 
active  virtue;  her  generous  nature,  and  her 
compassionate  forgiveness ;  while  the  feeling  1 
of  parental  pride,  which  would,  nnder  other 
circumstances,  have  led  the  agitated  parent  to 
exclaim,  **  And  this  is  my  child !"  was  check- 
ed in  lord  Clonawley  by  a  conscionsnees  too 
agonizinpr  for  expression.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  slave  of  selfish  passions  can  only  be 
made  to  feel  deeply  through  the  certainty  of 
incurred  privations,  his  regret  for  his  guilty 
conduct  towards  Agatha  and  her  child,  was 
rendered  doubly  acute  by  the  idea,  that  if  that 
child  was  capable  of  volunteering,  and  incur- 
ring a  dangerous  and  a  painful  duty  from  the 
mere  benevolent  wish  of  saving  the  life  of  a 
distressed  and  unknovm  feUati^-creaiure^  what 
would  she  not  have  done  for  a  aick,  a  help* 
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less,  and  s  long-saffering  parent!  And  as  he 
thouffht  this,  most  paiiutilly  did  he  contrast 
his  deserted  and  disowned  daughter  with  his 
owned  and  cherished  children.  Bitterly  did 
he  remember  how  often  Harriet  and  Mary  Ann, 
though  ffood  and  affectionate  girls,  had  left 
him  to  we  care  of  hired  nurses,  on  pretence 
of  being  worn  out  by  one  night  of  watchful- 
ness; and  bitterly  did  he  regret  that  the  self- 
denying  and  bencTolent  being,  who  had  so 
kindly  watched  by  the  bedside  of  an  infected 
,  menial,  was  one  whose  tender  offices  he  should 
have  had  a  rieht  to  claim,  had  he  not  been 
deaf  to  every  demand  of  affection,  of  justice, 
and  of  honour.  And  amply,  injured  and  un- 
fortunate Agatha,  did  thy  child's  virtues  re- 
venge thee  on  the  vices  of  its  unnatural  father. 

"  Oh,  Lola !"  cried  lord  Clonawley,  "  think 
what  I  endure  at  the  idea  that  this  angel,  as 
you  call  her,  has  probably  been  brought  up  to 
bate  me,  and  will  never  deign  to  see  or  to  for- 
give me !" 

**  You  don*t  know  her,"  cried  Lola  eager- 
ly ;  **  she  forgave  me,  I  fell  you,  and  I  doubt 
not  bat  she  will  forgive  you.  Write  to  her,  I 
say,— write  to  her.''  And  lord  Clonawley,  in 
all  the  anguish  of  a  contrite  spirit,  did  write 
to  Emma,  and  felt  his  mind  relieved  by  the 
effort. 

At  this  moment  he  received  St.  Aubyn's  let- 
ter announcing  his  being  landed  at  Dover ;  and 
both  he  and  the  mulatto  felt  a  little  comforted 
by  the  news. 

But  when  lord  Clonawley  had  despatched 
his  letter,  he  resolved  to  follow  it  as  soon  as 
he  could  in  person,  not  only  because  he  was 
unable  to  bear  the  suspense  he  must  undergo 
till  he  could  hear  from  St.  Aubyn  aeain,  but 
because  he  flattered  himself,  that  if  his  letter 
produced  anj  effect  on  Emma's  heart,  he 
might,  by  beinff  ready  on  the  spot,  induce  her 
to  see  him,  and  pronounce  his  pardon  in  per- 
son. He  immediately,  therefore,  got  all  things 
in  readiness  for  his  journey,  and  was  soon  on 
his  road  to  England. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Aubyn,  who,  on  reach- 
ing Rochester,  happened  unfortunately,  while 
waiting  for  horses,  to  take  up  a  paper,  by 
which  ne  received  a  terrible  confirmation  that 
every  hope  of  arriving  in  time  was  vain ;  for 
he  read  in  that  paper  as  follows : 

^*  Yesterday  was  married  by  special  license 
at  St.  Georce's,  Hanover-square,  the  honour- 
able G.  F.  Balfour,  to  Emma,  grand-daughter 
of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Castlemain." 

But  he  endeavoured  to  give  himself  cour- 
age to  proceed,  by  the  reflection  that  such 
paragraphs  were  often  false,  and  only  anticipa- 
tions ;  and  in  a  degree  revived  by  this  nearly 
frantic  hope,  he  had  courage  to  pursue  his 
journey.  When  he  reached  London,  he  drove 
instantly  to  Balfour's  lodgrings;  and  almost 
too  much  agitated  to  be  intelligible,  he  asked 
for  Mr.  Balfbnr. 

••  My  mastar,  siry"  replied  the  servant  with 


a  look  of  great  and  complacent  meaning,  **  is 
gone  to  church." 

**To  church !"  said  St.  Aubyn. 

*'  Yes,  sir,  to  be  married ;  he  has  been  gane 
about  twenty  minutes  to  St.  George's,  Han- 
over-Square." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  St.  Aubyn's 
feeling  at  hearing  this,  while  agitated  nature 
vented  and  relieve  itself  in  a  passionate  flood 
of  tears.  He  did  not  then  come  too  late !  and 
he  passed  from  absolute  despair  to  hope. 

•*  Drive  to  St.  George's  church,"  cried  St. 
Aubyn.  But  as  the  motion  of  the  post-chaise 
was  not  rapid  enough  for  him,  he  opened  the 
door,  jumped  out,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  at 
the  church-door. 

**  I  must  come  in,"  he  exclaimed  to  the  man 
who  opposed  his  entrance,  **  I  come  to  Mr. 
Balfour  from  his  father  Lord  Clonawley. 
And  stop  me  at  your  peril !" 

On  hearing  this,  the  man  dared  to  oppose 
him  no  longer,  and  he  walked  up  the  middle 
isle.  The  minister  whoVas  officiating  had 
just  got  to  the  words,  **  If  any  of  you  Know 
cause  or  impediment,  why  these  two  persons 
are  not  to  be  joined  together  in  holy  matri- 
mony, ye  are  now  to  declare  it ;"  when  St. 
Aubyn  appeared  in  sight,  loudly  exclaiming, 
"  I  cfo" — and  advanced  to  the  altar. 

At  sight  of  him  the  same  apprehension  was 
felt  by  all  who  knew  him;  namely,  that 
St.  Aubyn,  distracted  by  the  loss  of  Emma, 
was  come  thither  in  a  fit  of  frenzy;  but  this 
idea  vanished,  when  the  latter,  premising  that 
he  came  thither  deputed  by  Lord  Clonawley 
to  forbid  the  marriage,  presented  his  father's 
letter  to  Balfour,  desiring  him  to  read  it  im^ 
mediately. 

Then,  while  Balfour,  pale  and  trembling, 
perused  the  unwelcome  contents,  St.  Aubyn, 
as  much  agitated  as  himself,  turned  to  Mrs. 
Castlemain. 

**  It  has  been  my  blessed  lot,  dear  madam," 
said  he,  **  to  be  the  instrument  to  save  those  I 
most  love  from  destruction !  and  in  addition  I 
am  enabled  to  assure  you  that  the  fact  of  your 
daughter's  marriage  is  established  beyond  a 
doubt ;  here  is  the  registry  of  that  marriage, 
(presenting  it  to  her,)  and  here  the  dying  con- 
fession of  Cammell  himself,  and^— '*  here 

his  voice  and  strength  began  to  fail '*  Lord 

Clonawley  owns  your  beloved  Emma  to  be 
his  legitimate  daughter,  by ^"  Then,  ex- 
hausted by  severalnights  devoid  of  rest,  and 
passed  in  misery  and  fatigue,  he  sunk  into  the 
arms  of  the  person  who  stood  near  him,  and 
was  conveyed  in  a  swoon  into  the  vestry. 
Meanwhile  his  words  had  excited  in  his  audi- 
tors, Balfour  excepted,  surprise  the  most  un- 
bounded and  feelings  the  most  varied.  To 
Balfour,  his  father's  letter  had  already  told  the 
same ;  but  Balfour's  feelings  had,  unlike  those 
of  Mr.  Egerton,  Mrs.  Castlemain,  and  Emma, 
nothing  of  pleasure  mixed  with  agony,  except 
that  of  joy  and  thankfulness  at  being  prevent* 
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ed  the  eommission  of  a  crime ;  he  even  some- 
times doubted  the  fact  of  Emma's  bein^  his 
sister;  which  however  his  prevtoas  know- 
led  gre  of  her  history,  and  now  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Egerton,  confirmed  too  strongly  for  him 
to  doubt  any  longer ;  and  unable  to  bear  the 
various  emotions  that  assailed  him,  he  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  chnrch  alone.  But  this 
Mr.  Egerton  would  not  suffer;  and  accom- 
panying him  to  his  hotel,  he  did  not  leave 
him  till  he  was  composed,  and  his  sister  Fan- 
ny was  come  to  bear  him  company.  Mrs. 
Castlemain  and  Emma,  during  this  time, 
were  anxiously  awaiting  the  recovery  of  St. 
Aubyn;  while  Emma,  though  at  a  loss  to 
guess  how  St.  Aubyn  had  been  the  means  of 
saving  her  from  an  incestuous  marriage,  felt 
happy  at  owin^  her  preservation  to  him ;  and 
both  ladies  mingled,  with  pious  thankfulness 
to  heaven,  blessings  on  their  earthly  friend 
and  preserver. 

It  was  therefore  with  almost  overwhelming 
agony  they  found,  dn  St.  Aubyn's  recovering 
from  his  fainting  fit,  that  his  eyes  were  wild, 
and  his  language  incoherent;  and  that,  not 
knowing  any  one  about  him,  he  raved  of  not 
getting  to  England  in  time;  and  was  evidently 
so  ill,  that  Mrs.  Castlemain  conveyed  him  to 
her  own  lod^ngs,  and  desired  a  physician  to 
be  sent  for  immediately.  It  was  some  days 
before  St.  Aubyn  was  conscious  of  his  happi- 
ness in  being  nursed  by  Mr.  E2gerton  and  Mrs. 
Castlemain  with  even  parental  tenderness; 
while  Emma,  unseen,  hovered  near  the  bed 
that  contained  the  beinf;  endeared  to  her  heart 
by  every  tie  that  can  bind  one  fellow-being  to 
another. 

At  length  St.  Aubyn's  danger  was  over,  and 
he  once  more  recognized  the  friends  who,  worn 
with  anxiety,  hung  over  his  restless  pillow. 
Emma's  happiness  amounted  almost  to  agony ; 
and  she  wondered  what  was  become  of  those 
internal  intimations  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion which  she  had  contemplated  with  such 
calm  complacence,  just  before  she  fixed  the 
day  to  be  married  to  Balfour.  The  marriage 
day  had  been  fixed  as  for  the  morrow,  when 
Balfour  wrote  to  his  father;  bnt  Emma's 
health  had  yielded  at  length  completely  to  un- 
easiness of  mind ;  and  on  the  morning  fixed 
for  the  wedding,  she  was  declared  to  be  suflTer- 
ing  under  that  painful  disorder,  a  low  and  ner- 
vous fever. 

When  she  recovered,  however,  she  persist- 
ed in  marrying  Balfour;  for  she  felt  a  convic- 
tion, perhaps  dear  to  her  mind,  that  she  should 
not  long  survive  the  union,  and  she  thought  it 
her  duty  to  let  Balfour  call  her  his  before  she 
.  died,  as  his  persevering  tenderness  still  desir- 
ed to  obtain  this  privilege.  Weak,  faded,  and, 
in  her  own  opinion,  dyin^,  she  was  therefore 
I  conveyed  to  church,  and  was  about  to  pro- 
nounce the  most  sacred  of  all  vows,  when  she 
was  so  happily  prevented,  and  by  a  circum- 
stance which  in  a  few  hours  restored  her  love. 


and  even  her  hope  of  life ;  and  in  a  few  days, 
that  is,  as  soon  as  St.  Aubyn  was  declaied  oat 
of  danger,  her  delighted  friends  saw  eolonr 
restored  to  her  cheek,  and  apirit  to  bar  eye. 

As  soon  as  St.  Aubyn  was  sofficiently  re- 
covered to  bear  conversation,  Mra.  Caatlemaio, 
who  had  hunflr  over  his  sick  bed  with  even  a 
mother's  tenderness,  and  bathed  bia  oncon- 
scious  face  with  many  a  tear  of  affectionate 
alarm,  could  no  longer  restrain  her  ezpreasions 
of  gratitude  to  him,  for  the  signal  aervicea  be 
had  been  enabled  to  render  her,  and  thoae  most 
dear  to  her;  and  she  listened  with  painful  in- 
terest to  his  explanation  of  the  ciicamatances 
which  led  to  iu  When  he  bad  ended  his  nar- 
ration, she  exclaimed,  *«  there  ia  one  way,  Hen- 
ry, and  only  one,  in  which  I  can  ever  hope  to 
reward  you ;  and  it  shall  not  be  my  feult,  if 
all  the  happiness  that  is  in  my  power  to  be- 
stow, is  not  yours,  whenever  deeomm  war- 
rants it."  So  saying,  she  left  the  room,  and 
returned  with  Emma ;  then  joining  their  liands, 
she  said  with  great  emotion, 

**  There,  Henry,  plead  your  own  eanae,  and 
believe  me  that  to  witness  your  union  with 
that  object  of  my  fendest  care,  will  j^ve  me 
the  highest  happiness  which  an  anxiooa  pa-' 
rent  can  experience ;  for  to  whom  can  a  pa- 
rent confide  the  welfare  of  her  child  with  suck 
confidence  of  securing  it,  as  to  a  man  wboie 
whole  life  has  been  an  exemplary  aeriea  of  du- 
ties fulfilled!" 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Henry  pleaded 
his  cause  in  vain ;  and  day  after  &y  glided 
by  unheeded,  while  mutual  and  satisfactory 
explanations  took  place  between  the  lovers. 
Still,  as  Emma  had  been  so  recently  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  another,  it  waa  thought 
only  proper  that  a  year  should  elapse  befors 
she  became  the  bride  of  St.  Aul>yn.  When  i 
St.  Aubyn  was  well  enough  to  go  out  in  the : 
carriage,  his  first  airing  was  to  Kensington.    { 

Emma  had  taken  the  earliest  opportunity, 
after  her  return  to  England,  to  call  on  the  Or- 
wells,  and  introduce  Balfour  to  them  as  her, 
future  husband.  Mr.  Egerton,  and  abe  her-| 
self,  had  informed  them  by  letter  of  her  ap-  j 
proaching  marriage;  but  as  it  was  not  a  sub-! 
ject  on  which  either  of  them  waa  fond  of  di-i 
lating,  the  good  old  couple  had  not  heard: 
enough  of  the  intended  bridegroom  to  aatisfj 
either  their  affections  or  their  curiosity ;  and 
they  were  particularly  anxious  to  know  whe- 1 
ther  Balfour  was  that  handsome,  benevolent- 1 
looking  young  man  who  had  called  on  them 
and  would  not  tell  his  name.  | 

Accordingly  they  were  delighted  to  see  Mrs. 
Castlemain's  carriage  stop  at  their  door,  and 
Mr.  Orwell  eagerly  ran  out  to  receive  his  wel- 
come visiters ;  while  Mrs.  Orwell,  seeing  from 
the  window  that  the  gentleman  on  whose  arm 
Emma  leaned  was  tall  and  blooming,  readily 
believed  what  she  wished,  and  coneluded  that 
Balfour  was  the  identical  unknown,  who  had 
so  much  charmed  both  her  and  her  hnaband. . 
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Hasteninff  therefore  to  the  door,  she  eagerly 

exclaimed,  **  Well !  this  is  just  what  I " 

but  there  she  paused,  for  Balfour  turned  his 
face  towards  her,  and  with  a  look  of  disap- 
pointment she  made  him  a  cold  courtesy; 
while  Emma,  conscious  of  what  the  old  lady 
was  about  to  say,  and  understanding  the 
change  in  her  countenance,  hastily  passed  her, 
and,  complaining  of  fatigue,  leaned  her  head 
for  a  moment  on  the  side  of  the  sofa. 

This  visit  to  the  Orwells  was  short,  for  Bal- 
four was  impatient  to  be  gone ;  but  it  was  long 
enough  to  conTioce  Mrs.  Orwell  that  Emma 
was  not  in  love  with  the  man  whom  she  was 
going  to  marry,  and  with  great  bitterness  did 
she  inveigh  against  Mrs.  Castlemain^s  cruelty 
in  aacrificing  her  aranddaughter  for  the  sake 
of  a  title ;  while  Mr.  Orwell,  though  he  an- 
grily reproved  his  wife  for  what  might  be  un- 
just suspicions,  could  not  help  entertaining 
similar  ones  himself,  and  he  reluctantly  owned 
that  Emma  looked  alarmingly  ill. 

But  now  feelings  of  a  very  different  nature 
awaited  them.  Emma  had  previously  informed 
them,  that  she  was  coming  to  introduce  to  them 
her  friend,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn«  to  whom  they  all 
owed  so  much. 

Impatiently,  therefore,  was  this  visit  ex- 
pected ;  and  when  in  the  pale,  languid,  but 
happy-looking  invalid,  whom  Mrs.  Castlemain 
and  Emma  fondly  supported,  and  whose  looks 
they  affectionately  watched,  the  Orwells  recog- 
nised their  unknown  visiter,  they  exchanged 
looks  of  triumph  and  delight,  and  Mre.  Orwell 
could  not  help  exclaiming,**  Ay,  this  is  just 
what  I  wished  to  see,  and  1  am  not  disappointed 


When  their  guests  departed,  after  a  long  and 
satis^tory  visit,  Mr.  Orwell,  as  he  re-entered 
the  house,  exclaimed,  rubbing  his  hands,  as 
he  alwavs  did  when  he  was  particularly  grati- 
j  fied,  **  Well,  old  woman,  I  hope  you  are  pleased 
'  fioio ;  and  that  our  dear  young  lady  is  enough 
in  love,  and  looks  happy  enough  to  satisfy 
even  you  I" 

One  morning,  St,  Aubyn  received  a  letter, 
forwarded  to  him  from  Ibbetson's  Hotel,  the 
address  which  he  had  given  to  Lord  Clonaw- 
lej.   It  was  from  that  unhappy  man,  and  con- 
tained the  unexpected  intelligence  that  he  was 
arrived  at  a  hotel   in  Albemarle  street,  and 
begged  to  see  St. Aubyn   immediately;   but 
adding,  that  having  driven  to  his  son's  lodg- 1 
ings,  as  soon  as  he  reached  town,  where  Bal-  i 
four's  grateful  anxiety  made  him  remain  till  | 
St  Aubyn  was  declared  out  of  danger,  he  had  I 
had  the  happiness  to  find  he  was  not  married,  I 
and  that  that  dreadful  punishment  for  his  of- 
fences was  remitted.  I  shall  observe  hero,  that 
the  already    improved  Lord  Clonawley  had 
made  one  of  his  daoghtere  transmit  this  good 
news  immediately  to  the  poor  anxitnu  Ltda. 

Sl  Aubyn  had  only  been  abroad  once  since 
his  illness.  It  was,  therefore,  on  that  account, 
and  OQ  many  oihan,  thought  proper  that  Mr. 


Egerton  only  should  ^o  to  him ;  and  with  a 
heart  full  of  indescribable  emotion,  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  an  interview  with  the  de- 
stroyer of  Agatha,  and  the  father  of  her  de- 
serted child. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  Mr.  Eger- 
ton returned ;  and  never  had  either  St.  Aubyn, 
or  Emma,  or  Mre.  Castlemain  beheld  him  so 
deeply  affected  as  he  now  was.  For  he  had 
been  endeavouring  to  awake  a  sinner  to  re- 
pentance ;  he  had  been  listening  to  the  pain- 
ful narration  of  a  life  of  profligacy.  The  pro- 
fligate too,  was  the  father  of  the  child  of  his 
adoption  and  his  love ! 

**  However,"  thought  Mr.  Egerton,**  his  son, 
luckily  for  him,  was  never  long  enough  with 
his  father  to  be  corrupted  by  his  example ;  and 
the  future  Lord  Clonawley  will,  I  trust,  be  an 
honour,  instead  of  a  disgrace  to  his  family  !'* 

But  even  for  Lord  Clonawley,  Mr^  Egerton, 
who,  like  all  good  men,  was  indulgent  to  the 
faults  of  othera,  could  make  considerable  ex- 
cuses. 

His  father,  a  man  of  family,  but  of  small 
fortune,  married  his  mistress,  a  woman  taken 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people;  but  he  kept  his 
marriage  a  secret  many  yeare,  and  brought  up 
his  son,  though  born  in  wedlock,  in  the  ob- 
scurity and  humble  education  usually  attendant 
on  ilfegritimate  children.  The  young  man, 
therefore,  instead  of  associating  with  his  fa- 
ther's, lived  with  his  mother^s  relations ;  in- 
stead of  passing  his  time  with  gentlemen,  was 
the  companion  of  men  whose  mannere  were  as 
vulgar  as  their  morals  were  depraved.  When 
he  was  eighteen,  his  father,  having  owned  his 
marriage,  gave  him  a  private  tutor,  and  at 
twenty  sent  him  to  College ;  but  he  had  not 
one  feeling  or  principle  of  a  gentleman,  on 
which  to  found  the  conduct  of  one,  though  his 
discernment,  and  his  talents  of  imitation,  soon 
taught  him  the  necessity  and  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring a  gentleman's  manners. 

Shortly  after  his  leaving  the  Univereity,  he 
was  summoned  to  join  his  father  in  India, 
where  he  married,  and  remained  a  few  years. 
Soon  after,  by  the  death  of  three  pereons,  who 
were  even  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Balfour 
senior  saw  four  livps  only  between  him  and 
the  title  of  Clonawley,  and  there  was  only  one 
life  between  Balfour  and  the  succession  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  and  mother's  death,  which 
was  at  the  period  of  his  rupture  with  Agatha. 
The  fortune,  therefore,  which  Agatha  was 
heiress  to,  held  out  too  remote  a  temptation  to 
him  to  influence  his  conduct  towards  her,  as  a 
greater  fortune  would  soon,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  in  his  grasp ;  and  as  he  was  most  passion- 
ately in  love  with  another  woman,  he  was  re- 
solved to  spare  no  villany  to  obtain  possession 
of  her.  When  he  saw  Agatha  at  the  race-ball, 
he  had  dropped  his  surname,  and  was  known 
by  his  christian  name  alone,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  prosecution,  with  which  he  was  threatened, 
for  having  seduced  a  farmer's  daughter,  in 
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which  guilt  Cammeil  had  assisted  him ;  and 
while  he  was  supposed  on  the  continent,  he 
was  on  a  visit  to  one  of  his  profligate  friends. 
Captain  Bertie,  who  was  in  his  secret,  and 
kept  it  most  sacredly.  The  name  of  Danvers, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  retain,  even  when 
the  idea  of  a  prosecution  was  dropped ;  but 
after  he  had  married  his  third  wife,  he  owned 
his  real  name,  telling  her  and  her  weak  fiither, 
as  they  were  sailing  to  Jamaica,  where  the 
latter  had  lar^  plantations,  that  as  he  was 
next  heir  to  a  title,  be  concealed  his  name,  that 
he  might  be  sure  his  daughter  did  not  marry 
him  for  the  sake  of  his  rank ;  and  soon  aAer 
he  became  Lord  Clonawley.  His  son,  mean- 
while, was  left  in  England,  under  the  care  of 
a  tutor,  of  rigid  morals,  though  not  fitted  to 
form  the  temper  and  correct  the  selfish  habiu 
which  Balfour  had  contracted  in  childhood. 
Still,  hoM^ever,  the  outline  was  good,  and  only 
the  fiUing-up  defective ;  and  Balfour  certainly 
had  none  of  his  father's  vices. 

Mr.  Egerton  found  from  Lord  Clonawley*s 
discourse,  that  he  had  tenderiy  loved  bis  third 
wife,  whose  sweetness  of  temper  had  won  his 
affection ;  but  that  Agatha,  instead  of  soothing, 
had  always  irritated  him ;  a<id  by  the  re- 
proaches of  her  wounded  pride,  and  her  dicta- 
torial, contemptuous  manner,  had  changed  all 
the  passionate  fondness  which  her  person  and 
her  talents  had  first  excited  in  him,  into  fear 
and  aversion.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits  to 
Agatha  of  an  uncorrected  temper. 

Still,  never  without  painful  remorse,  had 
Lord  Clonawley  remembered  Agatha;  and 
terror  lest  he  should  hear  that  some  harm  had 
happened  to  her  and  her  child,  in  consequence 
of  his  desertion,  had  always  prevented  him 
from  making  any  inquiries  concerning  them, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  mother  of 
Agatha,  in  consequence  of  his  letter,  had  re- 
ceived her  and  the  little  Emma  to  her  favour 
and  protection. 

Bitterly  now  did  Lord  Clonawley  lament 
the  turpitude  of  his  conduct  towards  her;  and 
he  listened  to  the  narration  of  her  despair,  her 
poverty,  her  industry,  her  sufferings,  and  her 
death,  with  agonies  that  completely  revenged 
her  on  her  betrayer. 

"  But  you  tell  me  she  forgave  me,"  he  re- 
peated, *•  forgave  and  prayed  for  me  !"  And 
from  that  idea  alone  he  derived  consolation; 
but  he  had  reparation  to  make  to  the  living; 
and  there  a^in  his  punishment  was  severe; 
for  he  saw  himself  forced  to  punish  the  children 
whom  he  knew  and  loved,  for  the  guilt  he 
alone  had  perpetrated,  by  depriving  them  of 
their  rank  and  name  in  society ;  and  to  own 
publicly,  as  his  only  lawful  daughter,  a  child 
whom  he  never  saw,  and  who  had  probably 
been  brought  up  to  detest  him. 

Mr.  Egerton  left  him,  however,  calmed  and 
composed,  and  Balfour  with  him,  who,  think- 
ing he  had  better  quit  London,  and  not  see 
Emma  till  he  could  behold  her  without  emo- ! 


tion,  determined  to  set  off  oo  a  toor  the  next , 
day.    Balfour  had  been  violent  in  bis  anger 
towards  his  erring  parent,  forgetting  that  Lord 
Clonawley  had  something  to  forgive  his  ton. 

Balfour,  knowing  how  particolar  hit  fitther 
was  with  respect  to  famiW  and  connexions, 
was  well  convinced  that,  tf*^  he  informed  him  , 
Emma*8  claim  to  legitimate  birth  wit  equivo-  ■ 
cal,  he  woold  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent . 
the  marriage.    Actuated  therefore  b^  the  im- , 
poise  of  that  unyielding  temper,  which  could 
not  endure  the  slightest  opposition,  he  sup- 1 
pressed  Mrs.  CastJemain*8  letter,  explaining! 
her  relationship  to  Emma,  and  safferad  Lord ' 
Clonawley^  to  remain  in  the  belief  that  she 
was  Mrs.  Castlemain't  daughter.    Nor,  till ' 
Balfour  confessed  what  he  had  done  to  Bf r.  | 
Egerton,  could  the  latter  imagine  why  the  dis- 
covery had  not  taken  place  at  toon  at  Lord  < 
Clonawley  received  that  letter.    Thus  the  dis- 
ingenuousness  of  Balfour,  like  all  condoet  of  [ 
that  nature,  was  very  near  being  the  caose  of  j 
irreparable  misery ;  and  thus  wat  Mrt.  Cas-  > 
tlemain  convinced  how  judiciously  Mr.  Egerton ' 
thought  and  spoke,  when  he  oppoted  Emma*8 ; 
being  called  Castlemain  instead  of  Danven; 
adding,  «*  that  he  never  knew  any  ffood  the  | 
result  of  deception,  and  prayinff  that  from  this ; 
deception  no  materia]  mischief  miffht  entoe.** 

"  Emma,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "  I  have  pro- ' 
mised  for  you,  that  yon  will  tee  yonr  fiither.**  | 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir,"  replied  Emma, 
proudly,  **  for  never  can  1  bear  to  behold  the ; 
destroyer  of  my  mother  !'*  | 

"  That  mother,"  solemnly  replied  Mr.  Ege^| 
ton,  ** delayed  to  forgive  her  offending  parent,; 
till  death  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  see' 
that  parent,  and  pronounce  the  forgiveness  ^ 
which  she  then  earnestly  wished  to  bestow.; 
Take  warning  by  her  mournful  example,  and  i 
remember  that  it  is  not  foj  a  child  to  take; 
upon  itself  to  punish  even  a  guilty  imrent!**; 
Here  Emma,  in  great  emotion,  precipitately; 
left  the  room ;  but,  after  a  lon^  struggle  with ; 
herself,  she  returned,  and  going  op^to  Mr.i 
Egerton,  assured  him  that  whenever  Lord| 
Clonawley  was  willing  to  admit  her,  she 
would  be  willing  to  visit  him ;  and  the  satis- 
faction which  her  lover  and  her  fnend  ex- 
pressed, amply  repaid  her  for  the  conqueatrte 
had  gained  over  her  resentments.  ! 

Mr.  Egerton  immediately  wrote  to  Lordj 
Clonawley,  desiring  him  to  fix  a  day  for  see-| 
ing  his  daughter;  but  that  very  evening  he, 
was  seized  with  a  mortal  malady.  Agitation  j 
of  mind  brought  on  a  retarn  of  bleeding  at  the 
lungs  to  which  he  had  long  been  subject,  and 
it  was  soon  decided  that  all  aid  was  vain. 
Just  before  this  news  reached  Emma,  she  re- 
ceived Lord  Clonawley's  letter,  which  by- 
some  strange  chance  had  not  yet  reached  her. 

Mr.  Egerton,  having  sent  an  express  for 
Balfour,  who  had  left  town  two  dayt  preced- 
ing, came  to  inform  Emma  of  her  nther^s 
situation,  and  she  instantly  exclaimed, 
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how  glad  I  am  that  before  I  received 
,  and  heard  of  his  danger,  I  had  con- 
I  see  him  !*' 

ne  also  to  tell  you,**  added  Mr.  Eger- 
It  he  cannot  die  in  peace  without  be- 
rou,  and  asking  your  pardon  in  person 
vrongs  he  did  you."  And  Emma, 
ale  and  trembling  with  emotion,  eager- 
i  to  be  immediately  conducted  to  him. 
my  dear  child,*'  replied  Mr.  Egerton, 
not  conduct  you  to  him,  but  I  will 
oon.  You  shall  go,  supported  and 
ed  by  the  presence  of  that  man,  who 
example  of  filial  piety  himself,  and 

have  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  seeing 
1  the  painful  duty  which  filial  piety 
OSes  on  you.*' 
ve  informed  Lord  Clonawley  of  St. 

claims  and  pretensions,  which  he 
idmit4  and  approves ;  and  he  wishes 
nee  his  dying  blessing  on  your  union.** 
intelligence  softened  £mma*s  heart 
3  towards  her  dying  parent;  and  with 
otion  and  less  reluctance  she  set  off 
narle-street,  and  was  led  by  St.  Au- 
le  presence  of  Lord  Clonawley. 
on  as  he  beheld  her,  he  exclaimed, 
le!  my  injured  wife  herself  seems  to 
'ore  me  !**  Then,  hiding  his  face  in 
I,  he  sobbed  audibly  and  convulsively, 
the  generous  and  feeling  nature  of 
ivery  trace  of  resentment  vanished  as 
•Id  the  self-judged  object  before  her, 
feeling  but  of  pity  remained.  Lord 
By  at  length  becoming  able  to  bear  to 
her,  raised  his  eyes  imploringly  to 

extended  towards  her  his  damp  and 
land. 

you,  can  you  forgive  me,  my  child  1" 
f  exclaimed. 

I  my  very  soul  !**  cried  Emma,  throw- 
ilf  beside  him. 

iks !  thanks  !**  he  replied  in  a  hurried 
^'  her  very  voice  too !  and  in  the  same 
»umful  tone  as  when  I  heard  it  last.*' 

now  raised  herself,  and  sat  on  the 
ie  bed,  holding  her  father*s  hand  in 
lie  her  sisters  leaned  over  him  on  the 
e,  vainly  trying  to  engage  a  little  of 
tion ;  but  that  attention  was  now  so 
ly  riveted  on  Emma,  that  he  saw  not 
n,  whom  he  had  wished  so  much  to 
Mr.  Egerton,  who  now  entered  the 
d  for  whom  he  had  repeatedly  in- 

)lirium  of  death  was  indeed  fast  ap- 
r;  and  mistaking  Emma  for  her  mo- 
I  Clonawley  eagerly  and  repeatedly 
I  her  by  the  name  of  Agatha,  and 
ker  to  forgive  her  guilty  husband  all 
isses  against  her. 

for  roe,  Agatha,  pray  for  me,  my 
wife,*'  he  wildly  cried;  and  Emma 
)  indulge  a  delusion  that  might  give 
fort,  fellon  hex  knees,  and  raising  one 


hand  to  Heaven,  while  he  grasped  the  other 
in  his  cold  convulsive  grasp, 

«*  Merciful  author  of  my  existence,"  she  ex- 
claimed, **  forgive  this  penitent  sufferer  as 
freely  as  I  forgive  him !" 

The  eyes  of  the  dying  man  beamed  with 
momentary  brightness  as  she  spoke;  then, 
turning  to  the  last  on  her,  they  soon  after 
closed  for  ever. 

Mr.  Egerton  immediately  desired  St.  Aubyn 
to  lead  Emma  away,  while  he  remained  with 
the  poor  orphans,  in  whose  sullen  grief  he 
evidently  beheld  no  heart-yearnings,  but  the 
contrary,  towards  their  new-fonna  sister,  and 
therefore  thought  it  best  for  the  present  to  re- 
move her  from  their  sight. 

Fanny,  whose  spirits  were  too  weak  to  bear 
the  scene  that  awaited  Emma,  had  remained 
with  Mr^.  Castlemain,  whom  lord  Clonawley 
had,  luckily  for  her,  not  wished  to  see ;  and 
when  Emma  returned,  the  poor  girl,  who 
loved  her  tenderly,  flew  to  her  arms  with 
every  sentiment  of  tenderness  towards  her  that 
Emma  could  desire ;  and  they  together  wept, 
though  with  different  feelings,  the  parent 
whom  they  had  lost. 

Lord  Clonawley  made  a  will  the  day  before 
he  died,  in  which  he  left  only  2000/.  each  to 
his  daughters,  Mary  Ann,  Harriet,  and  Fanny ; 
his  estates  of  course  coming  to  his  son,  who 
was,  as  my  readers  must  be  sensible  of,  the 
identical  little  boy,  the  only  child  by  his  first 
marriage,  whom  he  had  himself  introduced  to 
Agatha.  To  Emma^  designated  expressly  by 
the  name  of  Emma  Balfour,  his  sole  legiti- 
mate daughter  by  Agatha  Torrington,  his  law- 
ful wife,  he  gave  the  sum  of  10,000/. 

**  Did  yon  talk  to  my  father  much  of  me  1" 
said  Emma  as  soon  as  she  recovered  the  vio- 
lent emotion  which  she  felt,  on  hearing  the 
contents  of  the  will. 

*'  I  did,"  he  replied,  *'  and  spoke  of  you  as 
I  thought." 

••  I  suspected  as  much,"  said  Emma,  bursts 
ing  into  tears,  and  hastening  to  her  own  room, 
where  with  a  trembling  hand  she  penned  the 
following  letter : 

"  My  dear  sisters, 
**  Our  lost  father,  by  willing  to  me  so  dis- 

Eroportionate  a  share  of  his  fortune,  relieved 
is  conscience  from  a  painful  burthen.  Now 
then  let  me  relieve  mine,  and  prove  myself 
worthy  of  the  reliance  which,  I  evidently  see, 
lord  Clonawley  placed  on  my  justice  and  my 
affection.  I  insist  on  sharing  equally  with 
you  the  fortune  he  has  bequeathed  to  me,  and 
I  conjure  you  to  accept  the  offer  as  a  proof  of 
the  affectionate  regard  of 

**  Your  new-found  sister, 
*'Emma  Balfour." 

For  this  offer,  which  Balfour  allowed  them 
to  accept,  his  sisters  employed  him  to  express 
to  Emma  their  grateful  acknowledffments, 
promising  to  visit  her  at  the  White  Cottage 
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on  their  letam  from  Ireland)  whither  they 
were  going,  with  their  brother,  to  follow  the 
corpse  of  Uieir  father. 

Mrs.  Castlemain  and  Emma  then  set  off  for 
the  White  Cottage,  and  Mr.  Egerton  and  St. 
Aubyn  soon  followed  them  to  Cumberland. 

On  their  road  thither,  as  St.  Aubyn  was 
talking  over  his  afTaics,  and  telling  Mr.  Eger- 
ton  wliat  settlements  he  meant  to  make  on 
Emma,  the  latter  said, 

'*  As  I  find,  Henry,  that  you  are  now  a  much 
richer  man  than  I  am,  I  shall  trouble  you  to 
pay  me  the  little  debt  you  owe  me.** 

**  A  debt !  my  dear  sir,  I  was  not  conscious 
that  I  ever  owed  you  one.*' 

*•  Very  likely,*'  replied  the  other,  "  never- 
theless you  do  owe  me  a  trifle.** 

*'  Name  the  sum,  that  I  may  repay  it,*'  cried 
St.  Aubyn,  takin?  out  his  purse. 

*'  Pho !  not  a  hundred  purses  could  contain 
your  debt  to  me ;  you  owe  me  only  the  little 
sum  of  j£80,000  !**  and  while  St.  Aubyn,  dumb 
with  amazement,  did  not  attempt  to  speak, 
Mr.  Egerton  proceeded  to  inform  him,  that 
hearing  the  Su  Aubyn  estate  was  again  to  be 
disposed  of,  he  had  purchased  it  for  that  mo- 
ney, meaning  to  restore  it,  either  during  his 
life,  or  at  his  death,  to  its  original  inheritor. 

Next  to  the  possession  of  Emma,  there  was 
nothing  so  near  to  the  heart  of  St.  Aubyn,  as 
the  recovery  of  his  paternal  estate ;  though  he 
had  never  flattered  himself  with  being  able  to 
eflfect  it.  His  delight  and  his  gratitude,  there- 
fore, were  in  proportion  to  this  desire. 

"  Best  of  friends !"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Nonsense  !'*  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  *'  not 
the  best  of  friends,  but  a  friend  i  one  who  has 
not  only  the  inclination  but  the  power  to  prove 
his  friendship  by  his  actions.  You  had  not 
money  enough  to  buy  St.  Aubyn,  and  I  had  ; 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  had  you  been  me  and 
I  you,  you  would  have  done  the  same.'* 

"  Well,'*  said  St.  Aubyn,  "  I  have  only  to 
hope  that  you  will  always  consider  St.  Aubyn 
as  your  own  residence,  and  make  Emma  and 
me  happy,  by  accepting  apartments  there." 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton,  '*  I  will  never 
be  more  than  your  guest,  and  my  little  cottage 
shall  still  be  my  ali  of  mansion." 

At  length  the  time  flxed  on  for  the  union  of 
St.  Aubyn  and  Emma,  arrived ;  and  Balfour, 
now  lor^  Clonawley,  accompanied  his  sisters, 
when  they  came  to  witness  it;  and  having 
convinced  himself  that  he  mistook  the  instinc- 
tive regard  of  a  brother  for  the  impulse  of 
passion,  he  felt  no  emotions  but  those  of  pro- 

Eer  aflfection  for  the  betrothed  bride  of  St.  Au- 
yn;  and  now  he  no  longer  looked  upon  him 
as  a  rival,  his  heart,  which  was  really  virtuous, 
and  formed  to  love  virtue,  did  ample  justice  to 
the  merits  of  his  new  relation. 

"  Every  wish  of  my  heart  is  so  completely 
filled,"  said  St.  Aubyn  to  Mr.  Egerton,  some 
months  after  his  marriage,  "  that  I  wish,  and 
so  does  Emma,  to  pass  life  between  St.  Aubyn 


and  the  Valo-House,  and  never,  except  for  a 
few  weeks  at  a  time,  encounter  the  busy  seenes 
of  the  metropolis." 

«'  I  should  approve  your  decision,'^  replied 
Mr.  Egerton,  '*if  you  had  neither  tidents,  vir- 
tues, nor  energy  enough  to  fit  yon  for  some 
public  situation  of  life;  but  when  I  consider 
what  you  are,  and  the  usefulness  that  yon  are 
capable  of,  I  must  condemn,  as  inexcnsable 
selfishness,  those  wishes  which  would  lead 
you  to  bury  yourself  in  retirement.  I  welL 
know  that  the  duties  of  a  country  gentleman  j 
are  many,  and  that  you  can  do  much  good  by 
fulfilling  those  duties ;  but  as  the  senate  is  the 
place  where  an  upright  and  independent  man 
can  render  the  greatest  service  to  his  country 
at  large,  it  is  the  wish  of  my  heart,  approved  | 
most  warmly  by  my  judgment,  that  you  should : 
divide  your  time  between  the  metropolis  and . 
your  estates,  and  exert  in  the  House  of  Com-  \ 
mons  those  powers  of  miAd,  and  that  rectitude  i 
of  feeling  and  principle,  which  in  a  country  - 
life  coula  only  be  exercised  in  duties  compara- j 
tively  of  slender  importance."  | 

Sl  Aubyn,  whose  life  had  hitherto  been  spent  • 
in  a  surrender  of  his  own  wishes  to  those  of  j 
others,  was  now  naturally  enough  inclined  to  > 
live,  during  his  succeeding  years,  for  hi^  ova 
pood  alone,  and  that  of  those  whom  he  loved 
best. 

But  at  length  Mr.  Egerton's  reasoning,  and 
Mrs.  Castlemain's  ambition,  urged  him  to  ae-j 
cept  a  seat  in  parliament;  and  Emma^s  finti 
child  was  born  in  the  metropolis.  i 

Varley,  meanwhile,  returned  from  his  wan- 1 
derings,  and  had  embarked  for  England  in  the  I 
same  boat  with  Mrs.  Felton,  who  remained  in! 
France  long  after  our  travellers,  and  left  it  just 
after  she  had  heard  of  the  discovery  of  Emma's 
birth  from  Mrs. Fitz- Walter;  who  had  a  plea-, 
sure  in  adding  that  St.  Aubyn,  to  whom  that  | 
discovery  was  owing,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
betrothed  lover  of  Emma.  It  was  with  great  i 
joy,  therefore,  that,  when  she  recognized  Var-  i 
ley,  and  asked  why  he  had  so  suddenly  dis- , 
pleased  bis  friends,  and  left  Paris,  he  told  her ' 
he  could  not  account  for  their  behaviour,  ex- 
cept in  a  way  to  call  his  modesty  in  question; 
insinuating,  very  adroitly,  that  Emma,  the  pure  | 
and  precise  Emma,  had  made  him  such  ad-! 
vances  as  had  alarmed  the  pnidence  of  Mr. '. 
Egerton,  and  the  jealousy  of^  Balfour.  And  i 
though  Mrs.  Felton  did  not  in  her  heart  be-j 
Heve  the  tale,  she  was  delighted  to  act  as  if  i 
she  did,  and  to  give  hints  of  the  sort  when  she 
arrived  in  England,  where  Varley  became  a. 
constant  guest  at  her  parties ;  and  some  confi- ' 
dential  few  he  amused  by  mimicking  Mrs.  Cas- 
tlemain's dignity,  Mr.  Egerton*s  long  speeches, 
and  Emma*s  giriish  vivacity,  which,  to  those : 
who  did  not  know  them,  appeared  admirable 
likenesses.  But  it  was  at  leng^th  snggested  to! 
Mrs.  Felton,  by  a  male  friend,  that  the  youth  { 
who  thus  made  free  with  the  reputation  of  hit  j 
former  acquaintance,  Miss  Castlemain,  might . 
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be  as  free  with  his  present  one,  Mrs.  Felton ; 
mod  hearing,  from  undoubted  authority,  that 
he  had  boasted  of  faTours  from  her  which  he 
noTer  receiTed,  and  also  called  her,  when 
speaking  of  her,  his  loTely  Lucy,  she  indig- 
nantly forbade  him  her  house;  and  as  the 
lady,  at  whose  house  Emma  first  saw  him  in 
town,  was  now  reconciled  to  her,  and  once 
more  become  her  intimate  friend,  she  alafo 
ceased  to  inTite  him  to  her  conyersation  par- 
tics  out  of  respect  to  Mrs.  Felton.  Thus  Var- 
ley  was  restored  to  his  original  obscurity,  and 
absence  from  those  fashionable  circles  in  which 
it  was  his  first  ambition  to  shine.  But  Mr. 
E^rton,  just  in  his  wrath,  did  not  sufler  the 
industrious  and  indigent  mother  to  sufier  for 
the  faults  of  her  son,  and  he  sent  her  occa- 
sionally Terv  handsome  presents  from  an  un- 
known hand. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Aubyn : 

However  ayerse  he  might  originally  have 
been  to  a  residence  of  many  monUis  at  a  time 
in  the  metropolis,  he  could  not  help  feeling  his 
pride  and  tenderness  amply  gratified  while 
there,  by  the  flattering  attention  and  admira- 
tion which  his  beautiful  and  accomplished 
wife  excited;  for  it  was  such  as  could  not 
have  called  forth  one  angry  or  unpleasant  feel- 
ing in  the  most  jealous  of  husbands,  or  most 
delicate  of  men,  and  was  not  only  a  tribute  to 
the  charms  of  her  mind  and  person,  but  to  the 
propriety  of  her  conduct  and  her  manners. 
Well  and  justly  indeed,  was  it  said  of  Em- 
ma, that  though  any  one  might  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her  before  marriage,  no  one  would 
have  thought  of  doing  so  aflcr  it ;  the  highest 
eulogium  that  can  be  passed  on  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman. 

While  the  delighted  St.  Aubyn  seemed  to 
follow  his  graceful  wife,  wherever  she  moved, 
with  eyes  of  approving  fondness,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Walter  had  great  satisfaction  in  observing  to 
her  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Felton,  with  whom  the 
St.  Aubyns  were  on  civil  though  distant  terms, 

**  Was  there  ever  such  a  doting  husband  as 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  !  I  am  sure  he  is  not  conscious 
there  is  another  woman  in  the  world  besides 
his  wife !  and,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
another  woman  in  it  worthy  of  such  a  man  !** 
and  Mrs.  Felton,  by  exclaiming, 

•♦  Ridiculous !  abBurd !"  her  only  answer  on 
these  occaidons,  sufficiently  betrayed,  that  she 
felt  all  the  mortification  which  her  kind  friend 
meant  to  inflict. 

Mrs.  Castlemain,  though  much  distressed  at 
a  separation  from  Emma,  had  wisdom  and  self- 
denial  enough  to  refuse  to  accompany  her  to 
London.  For,  as  she  felt  the  most  certain 
conviction  that  Emma  was  worthy  of  implicit 
confidence,  she  thought  it  but  right  that  she 
should  mix  in  London  society  without  any 
other  guard  than  her  husband,  and  her  own 
prudence. 

Mr.  Egerton,  too,  now  he  had  reaped  the 
leward  of  bit  own  paternal  care  of  her,  in  see- 
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ing  her  the  wife  of  St.  Aubyn,  felt -that  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  him  to  forego  his  own 
tastes  and  pursuits.  And  having  no  surviving 
relations,  or  even  friends,  who  required  his  so- 
cie^  or  assistance,  he  resolved  to  pass  in 
studfious  retirement,  and  in  benevolent  exer- 
tions for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of  the  poor 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  White  Cottage, 
those  hours  hitherto  passed  in  superintending 
and  accompanying  his  beloved  pupil.  But 
though  he  and  Mrs.  Castlemain  hacl  persisted 
to  remain  behind  in  the  still  shades  of  Cum- 
berland, it  was  always  with  afiectionate  and 
almost  painful  impauence  that  they  awaited 
the  hour  that  should  restore  to  them  their  best 
treasures.  And  when  they  beheld  their  car- 
riages and  servants  winding  down  the  opposite 
mountain,  the  tear  of  ill-restrained  delight 
glistened  in  the  eye  of  both. 

**  See,*'  said  Emma  to  Mr.  Egerton,  when 
she  returned  from  the  metropolis  the  second 
time  after  her  residence  there ;  **  see,  my  dear 
sir,  (giving  her  little  boy  into  his  arms,)  I 
have  brought  you  another  pupil ;  and  I  trust 
that,  by  dint  of  my  own  watchful  care,  your 
precepts,  and  his  father's  example,  he  will  be 
in  temper  and  disposition  all  that  he  ought  to 

"  You  are  too  modest,"  replied  Mr.  Eger- 
ton as  he  kissed  the  babe,  and  returned  it  to 
its  mother ;  **  you  omit  to  mention  the  probar 
ble  usefulness  of  your  own  example,  as  well  as 
watchfulness." 

**Mine !"  exclaimed  Emma;  "mine !  Sure- 
ly you  must  forgret  to  what  a  violent,  head- 
strong creature  you  are  talking.'* 

'* Faidon  roe,"  returned  he;  "I  do  remem- 
ber you  were  once  what  you  describe;  but  I 
also  remember  how  readily  you  undertook  the 
difiicult  task  of  conquering  your  temper,  and 
how  admirably  you  succeeded  in  it.  Sweetr 
ness  of  temper  is  often,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, the  result  of  a  happy  conformation  and 
perfect  health,  and  is  no  more  a  virtue  in  its 
possessor  than  beauty  of  person.  But  when 
a  sense  of  duty  leads  the  self-judged  slave  of 
an  unhappy  temper  to  conquer  that  irritability, 
then  is  good  temper  exalted  into  a  virtue;  and 
this  virtue  1  have  seen  so  often  exhibited  ^by 
you,  that  I  shall,  if  I  live  to  see  your  child  old 
enough  to  understand  my  advice,  have  no 
scruple  in  holding  up  his  mother,  w  well  as 
his  lather,  as  a  model  to  be  imitated." 

'•  The  author  of  that  interesting  poem,  The 
Triumphs  of  Temper,"  observed  Mrs.  Castle- 
main, "is  of  your  opinion,  Mr.  Egerton,  with 
regard  to  the  importance  of  good  temper,  for 
he  says ; 

'  Virtue's  an  ineot  of  Peruvian  goki ; 
Sense,  the  bright  ore  Potod's  mines  unfold ; 
But  Temper's  image  must  their  use  create, 
And  give  these  precious  metals  sterling  weight.'  " 

**  I  thank  you,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Eger- 
ton, *<  for  reminding  me  of  my  coincidence  in 
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opinion  with  the  author  of  that  poem ;  but  I 
should  wonder  if  any  one,  who  thinks  at  all, 
were  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  sentiment. 
There  is  no  situation  in  life  in  which  fine 
temper  is  not  of  use.  In  affliction  it  disposes 
the  sufferer  to  dwell  more  on  the  blessings  it 
still  retains,  than  on  those  which  it  has  Tost, 
and  thereby  prepares  the  mind  for  the  influ- 
ence of  pious  resignation.  In  sickness  it  in- 
duces patience  and  quiet  endurance,  lest  com- 
plaint should  wound  the  feelings  of  affection- 
ate attendants ;  while  it  disposes  those  affec- 
tionate attendants  themselves  to  bear  with  the 
often  provoking  and  un^teful  petulance  of 
disease;  for  though  religion  and  principle  may 
in  time  clear  away  every  obstacle  to  their  de- 
sirable ends,  the  way  to  them  is  made  easy 
and  quick  at  once  if  Temper  be  the  guide.'* 

**  But  surely,**  said^St.  Aubjn,  who  entered 
the  room  at  this  moment,  **  it  is  not  enough  to 
consider  what  temper  can  enable  us  to  do; 
one  should  reflect  how  many  things  without 
its  assistance  one  cannot  do.  Without  com- 
mand of  temper  no  one  can  be  sure  of  always 
speaking  truth;  for  many  persons,  of  both 
sexes,  utter,  while  under  the  dominion  of 
passion,  what  they  are  glad  to  disown  and  to 
explain  away  when  their  passion  is  over.** 

^*  True,*'  observed  Emma  laughing,  *'  as  for 
instance,  in  the  Commons  house  of  parliament, 
when  one  honourable  member  gets  up  and  begs 
to  know  whether  the  honourable  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house  meant  really, 
by  such  and  such  words,  what  such  and  such 
words  really  mean ;  on  which  the  honourable 
gentleman  appealed  to,  assures  the  honourable 
appellant,  that  by  such  and  such  words  he  did 
not  mean  what  such  and  such  words  really 
mean,  (to  translate  these  things  into  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,)  on  which  the  honourable  ap- 
pellant professes  himself  entirely  satisfied  that 
black  is  not  black  but  tvhite.^* 

"Fy,  Emma,  fy!"  replied  St.  Aobyn, 
laughing,  **  this  is  more  severe  than  true ;  for, 
a(\er  all,  these  explanations  are  understood  to 
be  only  modes  of  speech." 

"So,  so,"  cried  Mr.  Egerton,  "I  see  ycu 
have  acquired  an  esprit  du  corps,  Henry,  al- 
ready, and  do  not  like  to  have  your  respectable 
body  attacked  even  by  a  joke." 

**  I  have  surely  a  right,  sir,"  returned  St. 
Aubyn,  "  to  insist  on  Emma's  extending  her 
remark  to  the  Lords,  and  owning  that  respect- 
able body  to  be  as  liable  as  our  own  to  these 
faQons  de  parler,  which  she  chooses  to  call 
falsehoods. ' 

"  Oh !  by  all  means,"  answered  Emma, 
"  and  I  dare  say  similar  scenes  occur  among 
them  as  frequently  as  amongst  you;  for  no 
doubt  there  is  nothing  so  like  a  commoner  in 
a  passion  as  a  lord  in  one ;  and  I  beg  leave  to 
add  to  the  list  of  what  one  cannot  do  without 
command  of  temper,  that  one  cannot  be  al- 
ways well^ed  without  such  self-command; 


for  both  gentlemen  and  geotlewomen  when 
<uig>79  say  and  do  what,  tor  the  time  being, 
midces  them  neither  the  one  nor  the  other."     i 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  also,'*  reeamcd  St  | 
Aubyn,  "  that  one  cannot  hce  perfectly  with- 
out temper.    We  often  hear  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  like  haired  as  Imoe;  and  that  lovers 
have  a  prreat  delight  in  tormenting  each  other.  - 
Now,  though  1  admit  that  love,  and  lorers  as ' 
we  see  them  every  day,  exemplify  the  troth ; 
of  these  observations,  still  I  am  eonvineed, ! 
that  were  the  cultivation  of  good  temper  as ; 
universal  as  it  ought  to  be,  theee  fine  defini- : 
tions  of  love,  and  these  descriptions  of  lovera,  I 
would  be  known  no  more.    The  troth  is,  that 
our  habits  of  temper  and  feeling  are  formed  in 
childhood,  and  long  before  the  passion  of  love 
can  be  felt ;  consequently,  however  poweifiil  \ 
love  may  be,  temper  being  still  more  so,  it  | 
gives  its  own  obliauity  to  the  tender  passion  { 
as  it  is  called.  And  when  love  resembles  hate,  j 
and  lovers  take  delight  in  tormentinff  each; 
other,  such  horrors  are  to  be  explained  tbus;- 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  temper  has  more; 
sway  over  the  individual  so  erring  than  reil ; 
affection;  and  in  the  second,  that  the  lover' 
who  torments  and  tyrannixee  over  his  mistress, ' 
or  the  mistress  who  torments  and  tyrannises 
over  her  lover,  would,  if  they  could  and  dared, 
torment  and  tyrannize  over  the  rest  of  their 
species ;  and  that  they  take  this  liberty  chiefly 
with  one  alone,  because  they  believe  that,  at 
the  tormented  being  loves  them,  thev  can  gif e 
way  to  their  temper  with  impunity."  ! 

"Well,  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,'*  replied  Emma, 
(<  you  are  sure  of  my  assent  to  this  doctrine; 
for,  as  I  can  safely  declare  that  you  never  jet . 
thought  proper  to  torture  me  in  order  to  con- 
vince me  of  your  love, — if  I  did  not  believe 
in  its  truth,  I  must  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your 
affection,  and  that  would  be  rather  disagree-; 
able."  I 

"  I  agree  entirely,  and  without  such  an  in- 1 
ducement,"  said  Mr.  Egerton,  "in  all  tbat| 
Henrv  has  advanced."  { 

"  But  who  can  be  always  on  their  guard  1"  j 
cried  Mrs.  Castlemain.  "Occasional  irrita-| 
bility  of  nerves,  or  secret  anxietv,  may  some- 
times overset  the  finest  temper."  j 

"True,"  replied  St.  Aubyn;  "and  after  all,  i 
we  must  denominate  as  fine-tempered,  not  those 
who  are  never  out  of  humour,  for  where  are 
they  to  be  found!  but  those  who  are  most 
rarely  thrown  off  their  guard." 

"  1  think,"  said  Emma,  "  that  Temper,  like' 
other  great  potentates,  has  her  levees  and  her 
gala  days.  I  know,  sir,  (addressing  Mr. 
Egerton,)  that  you  consider  a  revolution  as  a' 
time  when  Temper  is  seated  on  her  throne  of 
state,  with  all  her  ugly  ministers  around  her. 
And  what  think  you,  sir,  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion !  That  surely  is  one  of  her  gala  times; 
but  then  she  wears  ribands,  and  goes  about 
with  flags  and  music,  and  looks  so  pretty  and 
so  animated,  and  so  like   something  very 
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ling,  that  we  forget  what  her  real  nature 

am  glad/'  returned  Mr.  Egerton,  **to 
hat  you  are  so  conscious  of  the  influence 
smper  at  elections,  Mrs.  St.  Aubvn,  as 
:nowledge  will  enable  tou,  should  your 
ind  ever  be  opposed,  to  keep  a  guard  over 
temper;  for  those  only  are  safe  from 
g  who  are  conscious  of  their  danger.*' 

Ind  that  danger  lies  more  in  trifles  than 
events,"  returned  Emma.    '« I  have  ofien 

the  trials  of  Serena  blamed  as  being  too 
1;  but  I  have  considered  the  critics  on 
ccasion,  as  no  attentive  observers  of  hu- 
nature  and  life;  for  it  is  very  certain 
rifles  irritate  the  temper  more  than  things 
portance;  and  that  great  trials  call  for 
ligher  order  ofexertion  snd  virtue  known 
e  name  of  fortitude  and  resignation.  But 
lan  or  woman  who  can  support  loss  of  re- 
•  and  fortune  with  dignified  calmness, 
I  very  likely  give  way  to  impatience  and 

(iretfulness  at  the  carelessness  of  a  ser- 
a  peevish  contradiction  from  a  relation, 
piteful  remark  from  a  companion." 


"True,"  replied  Mr.  Egerton ;  "and  1  feel 
very  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  you  are 
thus  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
a  well-governed  temper,  as  this  impression 
will  constantly  influence  you  in  the  manage- 
ment of  your  children.  To  borrow  the  wonis 
of  a  great  man, 

"T  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success/ 
But  you  '11  do  more,  my  Emma,  you  '11  deserve 
it.  Events  over  which  we  have  no  power 
often  cloud  the  prospects  of  us  all,  and  cnange 
our  joy  to  sorrow,  out  parents,  in  giving  their 
children  good  habits,  bestow  on  them  the  best 
chance  of  virtuous  prosperity ;  and  good  habits 
are  gifts  which  it  is  chiefly  in  a  mother's 
power  to  bestow,  and  what  her  ofl*spring  are 
capable  of  being  benefited  by,  even  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  childhood,  since  that  is  the 
time  to  begin  the  formation  of  the  Temper; 
for,  considering  happineu  as  the  goal  in  view, 
VIRTUE  and  talent  are  two  Arabian  coursers, 
which,  however  fleet  and  powerful,  would 
never  reach  the  desired  ana  destined  point 
unless  managed  and  guided  by  the  hand  of 
Temper." 
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17  command,  and  I  obey :  still,  so  con- 
I  am  I  of  the  deceitful  ness  of  the  human 

and  especially  of  my  own,  that  I  am 
Ful  whether  I  am  not  following  the  dic- 
of  self-love,  when  I  seem  to  be  actuated 
iendship  only;  as  you  have  repeated- 
ured  me,  that  the  story  of  my  life  will 
one  amute  and  inierat  you,  but  also  hold 

an  injudicious  and  suffering  friend  of 
,  a  salutary  example  of  the  patient  fulfil- 
of  a  %mfe^»duty, 

!re  is  something  very  gratifying  to  one's 
ve,  in  being  held  up  as  an  example :  but 
1^,  I  beg,  that  while  to  oblige  yon  I 
the  veil  from  past  occurrences,  and  live 
gain  the  most  trying  scenes  of  my  life,  I 
myself  more  a  warning  than  an  example ; 
lat,  if  I  exhibit  in  anv  decrree,  that  diffi- 
ad  sometimes  painful  task  —  the  fulfil- 
if  a  wife's  duty — I  at  the  same  time  ex- 
the  rash  and  dangerous  fervour  of  a 

tfl  $  IJfW* 

oat  begin  my  narrative,  by  a  short  ao- 
of  my  progenitors. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mr  grandfather  and  the  grandfather  of  Sey- 
mour Pendarves  were  brothers,  and  the  younger 
sons  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and 
large  possessions  in  the  county  of  Cornwall ; 
some  of  whose  paternal  ancestors  were  amongst 
the  first  settlers  in  America.  Disappointments, 
of  which  I  never  heard  the  detail,  and  dislike 
of  their  paternal  home,  determined  these  young 
men  to  leave  their  native  -country,  and  embark 
for  the  new  world,  where  the  family  had  still 
some  land  remaining,  and  on  the  improvement 
of  which  they  determined  to  spend  a  sum  of 
money  which  had  been  left  them  by  a  rela- 
tion. They  carried  out  with  them,  besides 
money,  enterprise^  induitry^  inUgrify,  and 
ialenta.  After  they  had  been  settl^  in  Long 
Island  three  years,  they  found  themselves  ricn 
enough  to  marry ;  and  the  beautiful  daughters 
of  an  opulent  American  farmer  became  their 
wives. 

My  grand  fether  had  only  one  child — a  son ; 
but  his  brother  had  a  large  family,  of  whom. 
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however,  one  only  BanriTed  —  a  son  also. 
These  two  cousins  were  brought  up  together, 
and  were  as  much  attached  to  each  other  as  if 
thej  had  been  brothers. 

Never,  as  I  have  been  told,  was  there  a 
scene  of  greater  domestic  happiness,  than  my 
grandfather's  house  exhibited,  till  death  de- 
prived him  of  his  beloved  wife.  He  did  not 
long  survive  her;  and  my  nncle  soon  after- 
wards lost  her  equally-beloved  sister,  whose 
health  had  been  destroyed,  first  by  the  fatigue 
of  attendance  on  her  sick  children,  and  then 
by  grief  for  their  loss. 

George  Pendarvcs,  the  sad  survivor  of  so 
many  dear  ones,  now  lost  his  spirits — ^lost  that 
energy  which  had  so  much  distinguished  him 
before ;  and  he  soon  sunk  under  the  cessation 
of  those  habits  of  exertion  and  temperance, 
which  he  had  once  practised,  and,  after  two  or 
three  yeare  of  protracted  suffering,  died.  Thus 
the  two  youthful  cousins  found  themselves 
both  orphans  before  they  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty. 

They  had  not  inherited  their  parents*  dislike 
of  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  when  their  fa- 
there  imparted  to  them  the  learning  and  the 
elegant  arts  which  they  had  acquired  at  the 
university,  and  in  the  society  of  Lngland,  they 
were  imprrased  with  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  sources  whence  such  precious  stores 
were  derived,  and  resolved  to  enter  themselves 
at  an  Enalish  college 

Accor(lin<Tly,  having  put  a  confidential  agent 
into  their  farms,  they  set  sail  for  the  land  of 
their  ancestors,  and  arrived  at  Pendarves  Cas- 
tle, the  seat  of  their  eldest  paternal  uncle, 
who  had  come  into  possession  of  the  estates 
on  the  death  of  his  father. 

At  this  time,  my  mothrr  and  Lady  Helen 
Seymour,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Seymour,  were 
both  on  a  visit  there.  The  young  Americans 
had  now  been  some  months  expected,  and  their 
relations  had  long  been  amusing  themselves 
with  conjecturing  what  these  savages  (as  they 
fancied  them)  would  be  like;  while  they  anti- 
cipated much  pleasure  from  beholding  their 
surprise  at  manners,  scenes,  and  accommoda- 
tions, so  different  from  their  own.  Nor  was 
my  mother,  though  she  was  their  relation,  and 
herself  a  Pendarvcs,  less  forward  than  her 
friend  Lady  Helen  to  bold  up  these  strangera 
in  a  ridiculous  view  to  her  imagination,  and  to 
express  an  unbenevolent  eagerness  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Yankees, 

At  length,  they  came;  and  it  was  on  the 
evening  of  a  ball,  given  by  Mr.  Pendarves,  to 
celebrate  the  birth-day  of  his  wife.  The  dance 
was  begrun  before  they  arrived;  and  their  uncle 
was  called  out  of  the  room  to  receive  them. 
He  went  with  a  heart  warmed  with  fraternal 
affection,  and  yearning  towards  the  representa- 
tives of  his  regretted  brothers:  but  the  emotion 
became  overpowering  when  he  beheld  them ; 
for  those  well-remembered  brothers  seemed  to 
stand  before  him  in  improved    loftiness  of 


statnre,  dignity  of  perton,  and  be«iit|  of  fea- 
ture. From  their  mothers,  they  famd  inherited 
that  loveliness  and  symmetry,  which  so  pecu- 
liarly distinguish  American  women;  and  in 
stature  they  towered  even  above  their  father's  | 
family.  { 

The  yonng  men,  at  the  same  time,  weie  con-  ■ 
siderably  affected  at  sight  of  Mr.  Pendarves, 
as  he  reminded  them  strongly  of  their  parents. 
While  these  endearing  recoflectiout  were  ap- 
permost  in  their  minds,  Mr.  Pendnrves  at  fiiat 
wholly  forgot  how  different  his  nephews  were 
from  the  pictures  his  laughter-loving  frmily 
had  delighted  to  draw  of  them.  But  when  be ; 
did  recollect  it,  be  enjoyed  the  iden  of  the  snr-' 
prise  which  their  appearance  would  occasion.  ' 

Their  dress,  as  well  as  their  manmnn,  bc» 
spoke  them  perfect  gentlemen;  but  their  bsir 
was  not  yet  spoiled  by  compliance  with  tbs 
fashion  of  England  at  that  period ;  for  itcarled. 
uncontaminated  by  powder,  in  glossy  clustenog 
ringlets  on  their  open  brows. 

Such  were  the  young  men  who  now  followed 
Mr.  Pendarves  to  the  apartment  in  which  hii 
lady  received  her  guests. 

**Dear  me!  how  surprising!**  cried  thit      < 
lady,  who  was  very  pretty,  very  volatile,  and 
very  apt  to  think  aloud.    **  Are  these  the  Yan- 
kees 1    Why,  I  protest  they  look  more  like       | 
Christians  than  savages,  and  are  like  other | 
people,  except  that  they  are  much  handsomer       | 
than  other  people." 

This  last  part  of  her  speech  made  some 
amends  for  the  firat  part;  but  had  she  been  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  Mre.  Pendarves  would  hate 
uttered  it;  and  the  glow  of  indignation  on 
their  cheek  was  succeed  by  that  of  gratified 
vanity,  for  their  hostess  added  to  her  compli- 
ment, by  asking  Mr.  Pendarves  if  he  was  nut 
quite  proud  of  his  nephews. 

He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  declaring hioi-' 
self  impatient  to  show  them  to  the  assembled 
family.  It  was  therefore  with  cheeks  dyed 
with  becoming  blushes,  and  eyes  sparklin$r 
with  delight  at  the  flattering  welcome  which 
they  had  received,  that  they  followed  thrir 
uncle  to  the  ball-room,  but  at  bis  desire  they 
stopped  within  the  folding-doore,  whence  they 
surveyed  the  say  groups  before  them.  Mr. 
Pendarves  made  his  way  amongst  the  dancer*, 
and  accosting  his  guest.  Lady  Helen  Seymour, 
and  Julia  Pendarves,  his  niece,  told  them  they 
must  leave  the  dance  a  little  while,  for  he  must 
present  to  them  the  Yankees,  who  were  just 
arrived. 

**  I  will  come  as  soon  as  1  have  been  down 
the  dance,"  they  both  exclaimed.  " But  how" 
unfortunate  they  should  come  to-night!  for 
what  can  we  do  with  them  in  a  fine  party  like 
thist  because,"  said  Julia,  "though  they 
may  do  to  laugh  at  in  our  own  family  cirrle, 
one  should  not  like  to  see  one's  relations  sup- 
ply subjects  for  laughter  to  other  people." 

The  dance  was  now  beginning,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
darves, smiling  sarcastically  as  he  listened  to 
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bis  niece,  allowed  her  to  dance  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  secreUjf  resolving  that  she  should  now  oak 
him  for  that  introduction  which  she  had  thus 
delayed ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  aroused  him- 
self with  watchin(|r  for  the  first  moment  when 
Lady  Helen  and  Julia  should  discover  the  two 
strangers,  which  he  knew  they  could  not  fail  to 
do,  as  the  dance  down  which  they  were  now 
going,  fronted  the  folding-doors. 

Mr.  Pendarres  did  not  watch  long  in  yain ; 
Lady  Helen  and  her  companion  saw  them  at 
the  same  instant,  and  were  so  struck  with  their 
appearance,  that  they  were  out  in  the  figrure, 
and  wondered  to  their  partners,  who  Uiose 
strangers  could  be. 

'*  I  cannot  think,*'  replied  one  of  the  gentle- 
men ;  **  but  they  look  like  brothers,  and  are  the 
finest  and  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw." 

Julia  whispered  Lady  Helen,  '*  Is  it  possi- 
ble these  can  be  your  Yankee  cousins  !  If  so, 
I  am  so  ashamed." 

**^  And  so  am  I ;  and  do  look  at  my  uncle,  he 
is  laughing  at  us." 

^*  Oh,  it  roust  be  they,  I  am  so  shocked  !'* 

When  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  dance, 
they  yainly  looked  towards  Mr.  Pendarves; 
he  cruelly  kept  aloof.  The  strangers  turned, 
however,  eagerly  round  at  hearing  some  one 
behind  them  address  another  by  the  name  of 
Mitfs  Pendarves. 

Their  glowing  cheeks,  their  animated  looks, 
were  not  lost  on  their  equally  conscious  ob- 
servers, and  Mr.  Pendarves  now  good-naturedly 
came  forward  to  put  a  stop  to  this  embarrassing 
dumb  show,  by  presenting  the  cousins  to  each 
other,  and  then  introducing  them  to  Lady 
Helen. 

You  remember  my  mother,  and  you  have 
seen  a  picture  of  Lady  Helen ;  you  will  not 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  sudden  admiration 
which  Lady  Helen  felt  that  evening  for  George 
Pendarves,  and  my  mother  for  Charles,  was 
as  warmly  returned.  It  even  seemed  that  their 
attachment  foreran  that  of  their  lovers,  for  the 
cousins  went  to  college  without  disclosing  their 
love.  On  their  return,  however,  finding  the 
dangerous  objects  whom  they  meant  to  avoid 
still  at  Pendarves,  they  ventured  to  make  their 
proposals ;  and  unsanctioned  by  parental  au- 
thority. Lady  Helen  and  my  mother  accepted 
the  vows  of  their  lovers,  and  pledged  theirs  in 
return. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  consequent  roisery 
which  they  underwent,  and  simply  state  that 
the  two  friends  were  at  last  so  hurried  away  by 
their  romantic  aflection,  that  they  allowed  the 
cousins  to  carry  them  to  Gretna  Green ;  and 
that  after  the  ceremony  they  embarked  from 
the  nearest  Scotch  port  for  America. 

At  first  Lady  Helen  was  too  happy  in  the 
new  ties  which  she  had  formed,  to  reel  much 
sorrow  or  much  compunction  when  she  re- 
memliered  those  which  she  had  broken.  But 
when  she  became  a  parent  herself,  and  learnt 
the  feelings  of  a  mother,  she  thought  with 


agonizing  reCTet  on  the  pains  which  she  had 
inflicted  on  her  own,  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
aw^akened  remorse,  she  supplicated  to  be  for- 
given. The  answer  to  this  letter  was  sealed 
with  black,  and  was  in  the  hand  of  her  father ! 
It  was  as  follows : 

"  Your  mother  is  dead,  and  it  was  your  dis- 
obedience which  killed  her.  Expect,  therefore, 
no  forgiveness  from  me.  Seymour." 

A  fever  of  the  brain  was  the  conseouence  of 
this  terrible  stroke,  and  her  life  was  despaired 
of.  In  the  agonies  therefore  of  anxious  affec- 
tion, George  Pendarves  wrote  to  Lord  Sey- 
mour, retorting  on  him  his  own  blow,  for  he 
told  him  that  his  letter  had  killed  Lady  Helen, 

The  wretched  husband  inflicted  as  much 
pain  as  he  intended ;  for  Lady  Helen,  however 
faulty,  was  Lord  Seymour's  favourite  child— 
his  only  daughter ;  and  the  next  letters  from 
America  were  expected  with  trembling  anxiety. 
The  information,  therefore,  that  Lady  Helen 
was  better,  was  received  with  gratitude,  though 
it  did  not  procure  an  offer  of  forgiveness. 

My  mother,  though  not  quite  such  a  culprit 
as  Lady  Helen,  because  she  was  one  of  many 
daughters,  left  an  aged  grandmother  and  an 
affectionate  uncle  with  whom  she  lived  ;  but 
the  former  pronounced  her  forgiveness  before 
she  breathed  her  last,  and  sufl^ered  the  will  to 
remain  in  force  in  which  he  had  left  her  a 
handsome  legacy.  Nor  was  her  uncle  himself 
slow  to  pronounce  her  pardon.  She  therefore  [ 
had  no  arawbacks  on  her  felicity  but  the  si^ht 
of  Lady  Helen's  constant  dejection,  which 
was  so  great  that  my  father  thought  it  right  to 
make  an  effort  to  procure  her  the  comfort  of 
Lord  Seymour's  pardon. 

The  troubles  in  America  were  now  on  the 
eve  of  breaking  out,  for  it  was  the  year  1772; 
and  the  joy  of  my  birth  was  considerably 
damped  to  my  affectionate  parents  by  the  in- 
creasing agitation  of  the  country.  But  Georgo 
Pendarves  was  too  miserable  and  too  indignant 
to  write  himself;  he  therefore  gladly  deputed 
my  father  to  write  for  him.  While  they  were 
impatiently  awaiting  the  reply,  they  both 
busied  themselves  in  politics,  in  order  to  es- 
cape from  domestic  uneasiness;  and  though 
undetermined  which  side  to  take,  they  were 
considerably  inclined  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  mother  country,  when  Lord  Seymour's 
answer  arrived,  in  which  he  offered  Lady  He- 
len and  her  husband  his  entire  forgiveness,  on 
condition  that  the  latter  took  part  against  the 
rebels,  as  he  called  them,  and  accepted  a  com- 
mission in  the  English  army,  which  would 
soon  be  joined  by  his  son.  Colonel  Seymour. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  at  this  trying 
moment  was  the  governing  motive  of  George 
Pendarves, — whether  it  was  chiefly  political 
conviction,  or  whether  he  was  influenced  in- 
sensibly by  the  wish  of  conciliating  his  father- 
in-law,  in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  mind  of 
the  woman  whom  he  adored ;  but  certain  it  is 
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that  this  letter  hastened  liis  decision,  and  that 
my  father,  who  loved  him  as  a  brother,  coin- 
cided with  him  in  that  decision,  and  resolred 
to  share  his  destiny. 

Accordingly,  both  the  cousins  accepted  com- 
missions in  the  British  army;  and  when 
Colonel  Soymour  met  his  brother-in-law  at 
head-quarters,  he  presented  to  him  a  letter 
from  his  father,  containing  a  fervent  blessing 
for  Lady  Helen  and  himself. 

The  husband  and  the  brother  soon  after  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  the  one  his  wife,  and 
the  other  his  sister;  and  something  resembling 
peace  of  mind,  on  one  subject  at  least,  return- 
ed to  the  patient  Lady  Helen,  while  with  a 
mother*8  pride  she  put  into  the  arms  of  her 
brother  her  only  child,  Seymour  Pendarves,  to 
whom,  unpermiltod,  she  had  given  the  name 
of  her  family,  and  who  was  then  seven  years 
old.  But  now  a  new  source  of  anxiety  was 
opened  upon  her.  Her  husband  was  become 
a  soldier,  and  she  had  to  fear  for  his  life;  nor 
was  she  in  a  state  to  follow  him  to  battle,  as 
she  would  otherwise  have  done,  because  she 
had  lately  been  confined  with  a  dead  child. 
My  mother  was  in  this  respect  more  fortunate ; 
for  she  was  able  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
the  seat  of  war,  and  she  persisted  to  do  so, 
though  both  my  father  and  his  cousin  earnest- 
ly wished  her  to  stay  with  Lady  Helen  and 
myself,  1  being  at  that  period  only  two  years 
old. 

But  my  mother  had  set  up  her  husband  as 
the  only  idol  whom  she  was  called  upon  to 
worship,  and  before  that  idol  she  bowed  down 
in  singleness  of  adoration;  nor  could  the  in- 
convenience to  which  her  resolution  exposed 
him  at  all  shake  her  constancy.  She  was 
equally  insensible  also  to  the  anxiety  which 
her  leaving  Lady  Helen  at  such  a  lime  occa- 
sionod,  both  'to  the  husband  and  the  brother  of 
that  amiable  being. 

The  reply  of,  **  It  is  my  duty  to  accompany 
my  husband  as  long  as  I  can,**  silenced  all 
objections  from  others,  and  all  the  whisperings 
'of  her  own  affectionate  heart;  and  she  tore 
herself  away,  though  not  without  considerable 
'pain,  from  the  embrace  of  her  friend,  and  com- 
mitted me  to  her  maternal  care. 

Dreadful  was  the  moment  of  separation  be- 
tween Lady  Helen  and  her  husband  :  but  the 
former  bore  it  better  than  the  latter;  for,  as  her 
mind  was  impressed  with  the  itlea  that  she  had 
deserved  her  addictions,  she  believed  that  by 
'patient  submission  to  the  divine  will,  she  could 
alone  show  her  sense  of  the  error  which  she 
'had  committed.  Yet,  independently  of  the 
Tiolence  thus  done  to  the  enjoyment  of  affec- 
*tions.  it  was  impossible  for  a  feeling  heart  and 
a  Teflective  mind  to  contemplate  that  awful 
moment  without  agony  —  that  moment,  when 
'brother  was  about  to  arm  against  brother  — 
when  men  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
hitherto  considering  themselves  as  subjects  of 
the  -same  king,  were  marching  in  dread  array 


against  each  other,  and  bmihinff  the  tows  of 
vengeance  a^inst  thote  endearea  to  Ihem  pei^ 
haps  by  habits  of  social  inteieoorae  and  the 
interchange  of  ^ood  offices.  Snch  was  the 
scene  now  exhibited  at  LexiDgton,  in  the  April 
of  1775 ;  for  there  the  Jlnl  blood  was  spilt  in  | 
the  American  contest.  | 

In  that  hoar  of  deadly  strife,  my  mother*8 ! 
trial  was  not  equal  to  Lady  Helenas;  for  she! 
could  linger  around  the  fatal  field,  she  could  j 
ask  questions  of  stragglers  from  the  army,  and  I 
her  daily  suspense  would  end  with  nvery  dav ;  j 
while  other  anxious  wives  around  her,  by 
sharing,  soothed  her  uneasiness.     But  Lady 
Helen  was  in  a  sick  chamber,  aorrounded  by 
servants  and  by  objects  of  interest  which  onJj 
served  to  heighten  her  distress;  for,  as  she 
gazed  upon  her  son  and  her  char|re,  she  knew 
not  but  that  she  was  gazing  at  that  moment 
upon  fatherless  orphans.    'There  is  certaislj 
no  comparison  in  strengrth  between  the  anesiH 
ness  which  can  vent  itself  In  exertion^  asd 
that  which  is  obliged  by  eircnmatanees  to  re- 
main in  inaction. 

But  not  at  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  Ae 
heart  of  Lady  Helen  doomed  to  bleed.  Her 
husband  escaped  nnwounded,  and  once  more 
he  returned  to  her  and  to  his  children.  The 
interview  was  indeed  short,  but  it  was  a  sonree 
of  comfort  to  Lady  Helen,  which  ended  bit 
with  her  life.  His  looks — his  words  of  love 
during  that  meeting,  were  treasured  up  wiih; 
even  a  miser's  care;  for,  afier  their  partiag. 
embrace — afler  that  happy  intenriew,  tfaeyj 
neter  met  nwre.  { 

George  Pendarves  fell  in  the  next  decisive  ■ 
battle,  which  was  fought  near  his  resideoee.| 
By  desire  of  his  afflicted  brother,  the  bodjj 
was  conveyed  to  his  own  house,  which  was  | 
near  to  that  of  the  urtconscious  widow.  The : 
bearers  mistook  their  orders,  and  conveyed  it* 
home.  Lady  Helen,  who  was  at  that  moment! 
teaching  me  my  letters,  after  having  set  Sey-] 
mour  his  lesson,  broke  ofl*  to  listen  to  an  un- 
usual noise  of  feet  in  the  hall;  then  gently! 
opening  the  door,  she  leaned  over  the  bains-; 
ter  to  discover  the  cause.  Young  as  I  was,! 
never  can  I  forget  the  shriek  she  uttered,  which ; 
told  she  had  dittcovered  it!  while,  wildly 
rushing  down  stairs,  she  threw  herself  upon 
the  bloody  corse.  We,  echoing  her  cry,  fol- 
lowed her  in  helpless  terror;  but  fear  and 
horror  were  my  only  feelings.  Poor  Seymour, 
on  the  contrary,  was  old  enough  to  take  in  the 
extent  of  the  misery,  and  I  yet  hear  his  fond 
and  fruitless  exclamations  of  *^Papa!  dear; 
papa  !**  and  his  vain,  but  still  repeated  sop-j 
plication,  that  he  would  open  his  eyes  and 
speak  to  him. 

Lady  Helen  now  neither  screamed,  nor 
spoke,  nor  wept;  but  she  sat  in  the  tilent  de»'< 
laiion  of  her  soul  on  the  couch  by  the  body  of 
Pendarves,  with  eyes  as  fixed  and  even  as 
rayless  as  his.  There  waj«  a  something  in 
this  still  grief  which  seemed  to  awe  the  by- 
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•tandera  into  stUlness  also.  No  hand  was 
lifted  to  remove  her  from  the  bodv,  nor  the 
bodjf  from  her.  The  only  sounds  of  life  were 
the  9ob9  of  Se^our  f  for  my  cries  had  been 
checked  bj  alarm  and  the  groans  of  the  eom- 
passionate  witnesses^  or  the  grief  of  the  ser- 
Tants.  But  this  state  of  feeling  could  not  last 
longf  and  I  remember  that  Seymour  destroyed 
it ;  for,  looking  terrified  by  his  mother*s  chang- 
ed countenance,  he  threw  his  arms  passionate- 
ly aronnd  her,  conjuring  her  not  to  look  so 
terribly,  but  to  take  him  on  her  lap,  and  speak 
to  him.  The  attendants  now  came  up  to  take 
her  away;  but  she  resisted  all  their  efforts 
with  the  Tiolence  of  frenzy,  till  she  sank  ex- 
hausted into  their  arms,  and  could  resist  no 
longer.  The  month  that  ensued  was  a  blank 
in  &e  existence  of  Lady  Helen :  that  pressure 
on  the  brain  from  which  she  had  suffered  so 
much  before  returned,  and  delirium,  ending  in 
insensibility,  ensued.  When  consciousness 
was  restored,  her  feelines  of  humble  piety  and 
deep  contrition  returned  with  it,  ana  kissing 
the  rod  which  had  chastised  her,  she  resolved 
for  oar  sakes  to  struggle  with  her  grief,  and 
enter  anin  upon  a  life  of  usefulness. 

My  rather  meanwhile  fought,  and  my  mo- 
ther followed  his  fortunes.  Once  he  was 
brought  wounded  to  his  tent,  and  she  was 
allowed  to  nurse  him  till  he  recovered.  After 
that,  she  had  to  cross  the  country,  and  endure 
incredible  hardships ;  but  her  husband  lived, 
and  hardships  seemed  nothing  to  her. 

During  this  time— 4i  period  of  two  years— I 
have  heard  Seymour  Pendarves  say,  that  he 
dreaded  his  mother's  receiving  a  letter  from 
the  armv,  because  it  made  her  so  wretched. 
He  need  to  call  my  hihet  and  mother  uncle 
and  annt;  and  when,  in  seeing  her  affliction, 
he  asked  her  whether  uncle  Pendarves  was 
shot,  or  aunt  Pendarves  ill,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  reply,  **  No— they  are  indeed  suf- 
ferers, but  have  much  to  be  thankful  for ;  for 
ke  Jiva^  they  are  together^  and  she  is  happt  !** 
In  the  October  of  1777,  the  British  army, 
commanded  by  General  Burgoyne,  under  whom 
my  father  now  served,  and  held  a  major's 
eommission,  wen  obliged  to  lay  down  their 
arms  at  Saratoga— yet  not  before  my  father 
had  been  severely  wounded,  and  taken  pri- 
soner. This  was  a  new  trial  to  my  mother's 
constancy ;  but  her  courage  and  her  perseve- 
rance seemed  to  increase  with  the  necessity 
for  .them ;  and  had  she  wanted  any  other 
incitement  to  fortitude  than  her  conjugal  affec- 
tion and  her  sense  of  duty,  she  would  have 
found  it  in  the  splendid  example  of  Lady 
I  Harriet  Ackland,  whose  difficulties  and  dan- 
^  ffprs,  in  the  performance  of  a  wife's  extremest 
duty,  will  ever  form  a  brilliant  page  in  the 
annals  of  English  history. 

Some  of  the  dangers  and  many  of  the  diffi- 
cnlties  ij^  Lady  Harriet,  had  been  endured  by 
my  mother,  bnt  had  ended  in  her  being  allow- 
ed to  share  the  priaon  of  my  father ;  when,  on 


the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne's  army, 
the  officers  were  allowed  to  return  on  their 
parole  to  England. 

My  father,  therefore,  was  glad  to  hasten  to 
that  spot  from  choice,  to  which  he  might  be  ulti- 
mately driven  by  necessity;  and  my  mother, 
who  never  liked  America,  was  rejoiced  to  return 
to  the  dear  land  of  her  birth.  Lady  Helen, 
meanwhile,  had  undergone  another  sorrow ;  but 
one  which,  during  its  progress,  had  given  a 
new  interest  to  life.  Her  brother.  Colonel  Sey- 
mour, had  been  desperately  wounded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1777,  and  had  been 
conveyed  in  a  litter  to  the  house  of  his  widow- 
ed sister. 

Had  the  wounds  of  Lady  Helen's  heart 
ever  been  entirely  closed,  this  circumstance 
would  have  opened  them  afresh.  *^  So,"  she 
was  heard  to  say,  **  would  I  have  nursed  and 
watched  over  my  husband,  and  tried  to  restore 
him  to  life ;  but  to  go  a/  once — no  warning'^ 
no  preparaiion !  But  God's  will  be  done !" 
ana  then  she  used  to  resume  her  quiet  seat 
by  the  bedside  of  her  brother;  whom,  how- 
ever, neither  skill  nor  tenderness  could  restore. 
He  died  in  her  arms,  blessing  her  with  his 
last  breath. 

Colonel  Seymour  was  only  a  younger  bro- 
ther; but  having  married  an  heiress,  who  died 
soon  afler,  leaving  no  child,  and  bequeathing 
him  in  fee  her  large  fortune,  he  was  a  rich 
man.  This  fortune,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
hold  his  pen,  he  bequeathed  equally  between 
his  sister.  Lady  Helen,  and  her  son,  desiring 
also  that  his  remains  might  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  be  interred  in  the  family  vault  of  his 
wife. 

I  was  five  years  old,  when  my  father  and 
mother  returned  to  us,  to  prepare  for  their  de- 
parture to  England,  and  to  prevail  on  Lady 
Helen  to  accompany  them ;  and  I  have  a  per- 
fect recollection  of  my  feelings  at  that  moment 
—or  rather,  I  should  say,  of  my  first  seeing 
them ;  for  Seymour  and  I  were  both  in  bed 
when  they  arrived.  1  have  heard  since,  that 
my  father's  resemblance  to  his  brother  awoke 
in  Lady  Helen  remembrance  even  to  agony, 
and  that  he  was  not  much  less  affected.  I 
also  heard  that  my  mother  soon  hastened  to 
gaze  upon  her  sleeping  child,  and  to  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  being  a  parent,  afler  havinff  been 
so  long  engrosmd  by  the  duty  of  a  wira ;  for, 
though  she  had  been  confined  once  during  her 
perils,  her  confinement  had  not  added  to  her 
family. 

The  next  morning,  I  remember  to  have  felt 
a  joy— I  could  not  tell  why~-at  hearing  that 
my  father  and  mother  were  come,  and  that  I 
was  both  pleased  and  pained  when  Seymour 
ran  into  the  nursery,  screaming  out,  *'0h, 
Ellen !  my  uncle  and  aunt  are  come,  and  I 
have  seen  them ;  but  they  are  very  ill-looking, 
poor  souls !  and  my  uncle  is  so  lame !" 

**  Ill-looking,  and  my  pana  lame !"  thought 
L    It  was  with  difficulty  toe  nurse  could  pre- 
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▼ail  on  me  to  obey  the  sumrnonB ;  and  I  be- 
haTcd  80  ill  when  I  got  to  their  bedside,  that 
they  were  glad  to  send  me  awa^.  It  waa  im- 
possible tl^t  I  could  know  either  of  them, 
they  were  really  so  pale  and  haggard  through 
fatigue  and  suffering;  and  I  shrunk  frightened 
and  averse  from  their  embraces. 

True,  the  name  of  mother  was  associated  in 
my  mind  with  all  that  I  best  loved,  for  by  that 
name  I  called  Lady  Helen.  But  why  did  I 
60 1  Because  she  had  been  to  me  the  tender- 
est  of  guardians,  and  had  fulfilled  the  duty 
which  my  real  parent  had  been  forced  to  re- 
sign. On  returning  to  the  nursery,  I  found 
Lady  Helen,  to  whom  I  clung  in  an  agony  of 
tears,  satisfied  that  she  was  my  own  dear 
fnamnui. 

But  when  my  father  and  mother  were  seated 
at  the  breakfast^table,  and  grave  me  some  of 
the  nice  things  set  before  them,  I  became  less 
averse  to  their  caresses,  and  before  the  day 
was  over,  I  consented  to  have  one  papa  and 
two  mammas,  while  Seymour  assured  me  he 
thought  my  papa,  though  tV/,  very  handsome, 
and  like  his  own  poor  papa. 

At  first.  Lady  Helen  shrunk  from  the  idea 
of  returning  to  England ;  but  she  at  length 
consented,  from  consideration  of  the  superior 
advantages  which  her  two  young  charges 
would  receive  from  an  English  education,  and 
as  it  was  evidently  in  conformity  to  her  bro- 
ther's intention.  Accordingly,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1779,  we  arrived  at  Liverpool, 
bringing  with  us  the  bodies  of  Colonel  Sey- 
mour and  (leorjjre  Pcndarves. 

Well  was  it  for  Lady  Helen  that  we  reached 
the  inn  at  Livpr))ool  at  night,  and  that  she  had 
some  ho'irs  of  refreshing  slumber,  to  prepare 
her  for  the  surpiise  which  awaited  her  the  next 
day.  While  she  and  my  parents  were  at 
breakfast  the  following  morning,  and  Seymour 
and  I  were  amusing  ourselves  with  looking 
out  at  the  window,  we  saw  a  very  elegant  car- 
riacre  drive  up  to  the  door:  our  exclamations 
called  Lady  Helen  to  us. 

"  What  arc  those  pretty  things  painted  on 
the  sides,  mamma  V  asked  Seymour. 

"  An  earl's  coronet,  and  eupporters  to  the 
arms,  my  dear!"  repeated  Lady  Helen  in  a 
faint  voice,  and  suddenly  retreating",  as  she 
saw  there  were  gentlemen  in  the  carriage,  who 
looked  up,  on  hearing  the  childrcn*s  voices.  It 
was  her  father's. 

Nor  had  time,  sufTering,  and  sickness  so  al- 
tered her  beautiful  features  as  to  render  them 
irrecognizable  by  a  father's  heart.  Catching 
the  arm  of  Lord  Mountgeorge,  his  son,  who 
was  with  him,  liord  Seymour  exclaimed — 

"  O  Frederic !  surely  I  have  beheld  your 
sister!"  and  with  trembling  limbs  he  alight- 
ed, and  reached  the  rooms  bespoken  for  him. 

He  was  on  his  way  from  London  to  the  seat 
of  a  gentleman  near  Liverpool,  from  whose 
house  he  was  to  proceed  to  his  own  place  in 
the  North. 


He  now  sent  for  the  landlord,  and  begged , 
to  know  if  there  were  not  some  Ameriean 
strangers  in  the  house ;  and  on  laceiving  from , 
him  a  confirmation  of  bis  suBpicions,  he  de- , 
sired  one  of  the  waiters  to  tell  Major  Pendarret 
that  a  gentleman  begged  to  see  him.  ; 

On  entering  the  room,  Major  Pendarves' 
took  in  silence  the  hand  which  the  agitated 
earl  in  silence  tendered  to  him.  Tbe  past  and , 
the  present  rushed  over  the  minds  of  both; 
while  Lord  Mountgeorge,  whose  emotion  vas , 
less  violent,  begged  the  major  to  prepsie  his 
sister  to  receive  them.  I 

In  the  meanwhile.  Lord  Seymour,  with  hb 
heart  full  of  his  lost  son,  aarreyed  with  re- 
spectful pity  the  faded  cheek  and  altered  form, 
of  the  once-bloominff  Charles  Pendarves. 

*«  You  did  not  look  thns  when  we  last  met,''  ■. 
said  he;  **but  von  have  suffered  in  a  noble, 
cause,  and  you  have  only  lost  your  kiaWL^    \ 

Here  the  lip  of  the  bereayed  parent  quiver- 
ed with  agitation,  and  Lord  Mountgeorge  tnis- 
ed  mournfully  away. 

My  father  then  rejoined  his  party  with  evi- 
dent a^tation.  , 

«*  W  hat  new  sorrow  awaits  me  f  **  cried  Ladj 
Helen ;  **  for  I  see  it  is  for  me  you  are  affected, 
not  for  yourself." 

^  No,  my  friend ;  these  tears  aie  tesn  of 
emotion,  but  of  pleasure  also.*' 

»*  Pleasure!" 

**  Yes :  Lord  Seymour  and  your  brother 
aro  in  the  next  room,  and  eagerly  long  to  see 
you." 

The  feelings  which  now  strove  for  victory 
in  Lady  Helen's  breast  were  too  much  for  her 
weakened  frame  to  support;  and  shuddering 
and  panting,  she  can?ht  hold  of  my  mother  to 
save  herself  from  falling,  while  the  scream  of 
the  terrified  Seymour,  as  he  beheld  her  nearly 
fainting  on  the  sofa,  was  heard  by  the  anxioiii 
expectants,  who  hastily  entered  the  room. 

Lady  Helen,  who  had  not  lost  her  senses, 
instantly  sunk  on  one  knee  before  her  agitated 
parent,  and  pushing  her  son  toward  him,  de 
sired  him  to  plead  for  his  unhappy  mother. 

*'  Helen !"  cried  Lord  Seymour,  in  a  voice 
broken  by  sobs,  **  you  need  no  advocate  but 
my  own  heart!"  and  Lady  Helen  was  ooce 
more  clasped  to  his  bosom. 

**And  is  this  fine  creature  my  grandson T 
said  he,  gazing  with  delight  on  Seymoor, 
while  he  kissed  his  open  forehead ;  then  seat- 
ing himself  by  his  daughter  on  the  sofa,  while 
Lord  Mountgeorge  sat  by  her  on  the  other  side, 
he  drew  the  wondering  boy  to  his  knee. 

My  father  now  presented  my  mother  and 
myself  to  Lord  Seymour. 

'*I  am  disappointed,"  said  he,  civilly:  **1 
hoped,  Mrs.  Pendarves,  that  this  lovelj  girl 
was  my  grandchild  also." 

This  was  enough  to  conciliate  my  yonn; 
heart ;  and  I  wondered  to  myself,  I  remeoiber, 
why  my  Lady  mamma  should  have  seemed  ao 
sorry  at  seeing  such  a  good-natured  old  gea- 
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not  eouid  I  concei^re  why  Lord  Sey- 
he  kept  looking  on   Lady  Helen, 
ied  80  many  lear^, 
poor  Helen!"  cried  he,  **yoiiT  fnce 
le  of  sad  BufTerlng^and  Aug^ustus,  too 
one  I     But  they  foug^ht  bravely/' 
-but  tbey  died!"  cried  Lady  Helen, 
her  handB  convukively, 
they  shall  both  have  a  maffnificenl 
II  erected  to  their  memory,  my  chUd," 
id  Seymour. 

Helen  looked  gralefully  up  in  her  fa* 
:et  as  he  taid  thia. 

Jeymour  now  wrote  to  his  friend  ^  to 
he  and  his  eon  were  prevented  paying 
>TOmis£d  TiBit;  and  the  next  aay  we 
rward  for  the  aeat  of  Lord  Seymour. 
3T  to  describe  poor  Lady  Helen^a  feel* 
m  we  reached  Seymour  Park,  and 
9  endured^  when  ehe  vi^itedf  at  her 
ily  vault,  the  remaios  of  her  beloved 
lO^r  the  had  «een  her  boiband  and 
aterred  in  that  of  the  htier*  But  she 
consolation  of  knowing  that  Lord 
*s  resentment  had  made  bim  unjuat, 
tal  malady  had  long  been  preying  on 
ence^i 

;  only  via i led  Seymour  Park  in  order 
^B  the  funeral  soleniTiities,  my  father 
lex  soon  took  their  leave^  and*  to  my 
my^  instated  that  1  should  accompany 
;heir  projected  vjmt  to  Pendarves  Cas- 
ilao  to  my  grandfather  und  gnindmo* 
d  I  well  reRoUect  the  violent  sorrow 
experienced  wljen  I  was  torn  from 
and  Lady  Helen*  I  was  told^  how- 
:  1  should  certai  nly  come  back  to  themi 
Eoon  leave  them  again  |  and  that  pa- 
I*  Indeed,  it  waa  my  father''^  inten- 
Itl©  near  Lady  Helen  Pendarres,  who 
fit  up  a  cottage  in  her  park  for  their 

my  father  and  ht<i  cousin  first  eatne 
!ng1andf  they  had  found  some  proper- 

tbem  in  rig:bt  of  their  faiher'a  wilU 
perty  was  veaied  in  the  Eng-Ush  funds, 
9  il  had   re m a L tied   untouched,  both 

ind  interest,  for  eight  years,  Dur- 
penod,  it  had  accumulated  so  much 
Bnffident  for  us  to  live  upon,  should 
;  of  the  war  be  such  as  to  cause  the 
ion  of  our  American  estates ;  and  my 
ad  also  to  teceive  the  legacy  bequeath- 
r  ^ndmolher.  Their  present  enjoy- 
erefore,  waii  not  clouded  over  (to  my 
by  the  fear  of  pecu  niary  d  i  stress ;  and 
ir  first  arrival  at  Pfindarves  Castle, 
ne  so  fraught  with  f^ef  in  its  results 
\  most  dear  to  them*)  they  looked  for- 
h  joyful  anticipations  to  the  future. 
were  speedily  joined  there  by  my  mo- 
icle  and  her  parents.  Thither,  too, 
il«Q  had  at  last  resolution  to  venture 
]  I  wai  again  united  to  my  brother 
,  ai  I  alwsyi  called  htm. 


On  leaving  her  carriaget  Lady  Helen  destr' 
ed  to  be  shown  to  my  mother^s  apartment,  in 
Older  to  receiver  herself  before  she  saw  the  rest 
of  the  family  ;  for  she  dreaded  to  encounter 
the  thoughtless  Mrs.  Pendarves,  who  would 
say  things  that  wounded  the  feelings  in  the 
most  susceptible  part. 

On  the  third  d a v,  while  ahe  was  adminieter- 
ing  a  nervous  medicine  to  her  widowed  guest, 
she  could  not  help  exclaiming, 

**  Poor  dear !  w^hat  will  all  the  physic  in  the 
world  do  for  jou,  cousin  Helen  1  as  the  man 
says  in  the  play — 

^  What  cau  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  t' 
And^ 

*  Give  physic  to  the  dogs.'  '* 

Here  my  mother,  with  a  pathetic  look,  mo* 
tioaed  her  to  be  silent — but  in  vain* 

"  Nay,  my  dear  JuUa  !**  said  she,  "I  must 
apeak  :  my  dear  cousin  Helen  will  not  know 
else  how  I  have  cried  and  lain  awake  all  night 
with  tliinking  of  her  miseries,** 

**  She  does  net  doubt  your  kind  aympathyi 
dear  aunt — she  does  not,  indeed  !" 

^*-  But  she  cannot  be  sure  of  it^  Mrs,  Cbarlea, 
unless  I  tell  her  of  it,  and  tell  her 

'  I  cannot.    But  remember,  such  folks  were, 
And  were  moai  dear  to  all.* 

Oh  \  be  had 

*An  eye  like  Mars  V 
and  that  is  quite  appropriate,  you  know,  as  he 
died  in  battle,     1  mean  your  poor  husband, 
poor  George  Pundarres  t  not  your  brother — *1 
never  saw  him." 

My  mother  looked  aghast*    Since  the  death 
of  George  Pendarves,  no  one  had  ever  ventured 
to  name  him  to  Lady  Helen ; 
^'  But  fools  rush  in  where  angel b  dare  not  tread." 

And  Lady  Helen  hid  her  face  in  agonizing 
surprise  on  my  mother's  shoulder, 

**  Ah  !  one  may  see  by  your  eyes  that  you 
have  shed  many  tears.  \V^hy,  they  tell  me  you 
never  knew  what  had  happened  till  you  saw 
the  poor  dear  love  lying  dead  and  bleeding* 
There  was  a  shock  1  6h  I  how  1  pity  you, 
dearest  soul !  I  have  often  thought  it  was  « 
tnerey  that  yon  did  not  fall  over  the  balusters, 
and  break  your  neck  I" 

"  Il  broke  jnj  heart  T'  acreamed  out  Lady 
Helen,  in  the  voice  of  frenzy,  unable  to  support 
any  longer  the  horrible  pictur**  thus  coarsely 
brought  before  her;  and  in  another  moment 
the  house  resounded  with  her  hysterical  cries; 
while  Mrs.  Pendarves  added,  she  could  not 
but  think  Lady  Helen  was  very  bad  still,  at 
she  could  not  hear  to  be  pitted ;  though  pity  was 
said  to  be  very  soothing — and  though  she, 

"  Like  pity  on  one  sida, 

Her  grief- subduing  voice  applied/' 

As  my  mother  expected.  Lady  Helen  now 
conceived  a  terror  of  Mrs.  Pendarves,  which 
nothing  could  conquer;  and  her  heal  thbeoaine 
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8o  visibly  worse,  that  she  quitted  the  place  the 
following  week,  accompanied  by  my  father  and 
mother,  and  my  mother's  uncle,  to  London, 
leavinff  Seymour  and  myself  behind,  to  be 
spoiled  by  our  too-indu1|;rent  relatives. 

In  a  short  time,  my  father  and  mother  had 
settled  their  pecuniary  concerns,  and  purchased 
furniture  for  their  new  habitation,  of  which 
they  now  hastened  to  take  posssession ;  and 
there  we  soon  joined  tliem. 

I  have  detailed  thus  minutely  the  senti- 
ments and  sorrows  of  those  with  whom  my 
earliest  years  were  passed,  as  I  believe  that 
by  them  my  character  was  in  a  great  measure 
determined ;  and  that  I  owe  the  merit  which 
yon  attribute  to  me,  and  the  crimes  of  which  I 
am  conscious,  to  having  been  the  pupil  of  Lady 
Htltfiy  and  the  daughter  of  Julia  Pendarves. 

The  next  three  years  passed  quietly  away ; 
but  my  parents  observed  with  pain  that  Lady 
Helen's  visits  to  Seymour  Park  became  more 
and  more  frequent,  though  Lord  Seymour  had 
married  a  youn^  wife  before  his  daughter's  re- 
turn, who  was  jealous  to  excess  of  Lady  He- 
len's influence  over  her  lord,  and  that  she  had 
evidently  lost  much  of  her  enjoyment  of  their 
society.  The  truth  was,  that  though  Lady 
Helen  did  not  envy  the  happiness  of  my  pa- 
rents, it  was  not  always  that  she  could  bear  to 
witness  it ;  because  it  recalled  painfully  to  her 
mind  the  period  of  her  life  when  tht  was  equally 
happy ;  and  she  had  no  longer  that  sympathy 
with  my  mother  which  is  the  foundation  and 
the  cement  of  friendly  intercourse ;  so  true  is  it, 
that  equality  of  prosperity^  like  equality  of  situa" 
Hon,  is  necessary  to  give  stability  to  friendship. 
My  mother,  though  she  felt  this,  was  too  deli- 
cate openly  to  repine. 

My  intercourse  with  her,  and  the  benefit 
which  I  derived  from  her  instructions,  re- 
mained the  same,  for  I  was  always  allowed  to 
accompany  Lady  Helen  to  Seymour  Park. 

But,  alas !  the  tide  of  sympathy  towards  my 
poor  mother,  which  had  been  checked  in  Lady 
Helen's  bosom  by  happiness,  now  flowed  again 
with  increased  fulness,  when  she  was  sum- 
moned to  console  her  under  a  sorrow  kindred 
with  her  own. 

My  father  had  been  saved  from  the  dangers 
of  war,  to  perish  at  home  by  a  violent  death. 
He  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  struck  his 
head  against  a  stone,  and  died  upon  the  spot. 

Lady  Helen  having  removed  her  to  her  own 
house,  devoted  her  whole  attention  to  the  offices 
of  a  comforter.  In  proportion  as  my  poor  mo- 
ther's sense  of  happiness  had  been  keen,  her 
sense  of  privation  was  overwhelming. 

But,  so  curiously,  so  mercifully  are  we  fa- 
shioned, that  we  are  sometimes  able  to  derive 
medicine  for  our  suffering  from  its  very  excess. 

My  mother  was,  as  you  well  know,  a  wo- 
man of  kisrh  aspirings,  and  loved  to  be  pre- 
eminent in  all  things.  She  was  proud  of  her 
conjugal  love ;  she  was  proud  of  the  dangers 
which  she  had  dared  under  its  influence,  and 


of  the  snflTerings  to  which  she  nee  superior, : 
to  prove  the  tender  exoett  of  that  love ;  she  - 
was  proud,  also,  of  her  good  fortane,  in  hav- 
ing her  husband's  life  so  long  preserved  to  her, '. 
and  she  gloried  in  his  devoted  snd  faithful  af- ' 
fection.  But  now  of  this  idolised  husband  she  ■ 
was  bereaved  in  a  moment,  and  without  any ; 
alleviating  cireumstanceJl  i 

Soothing,  though  painfal,  are  the  tean 
which  we  shed  for  those  who  ftll  in  battle; 
and  sweet,  '*  like  music  in  the  dead  of  night,"! 
heard  after  distressing  dreams,  or  while  we  are ! 
kept  waking  by  moumfbl  realities,  ftUsthe 
sound  of  a  naiiofCs  regrei  on  the  esf  of  those  j 
who  weep  over  a  departed  hero.  | 

But  my  father  died  tn^/SffTumt^,  and  Tirsiyj 
mother  felt  pride  deri? m  from  that  very  mmrtt, . 
for  it  made  her,  in  her  own  estimation,  pn^i 
eminent  in  trial ;  for  how  hard  was  it,  afW  j 
having  shared  her  husband's  dangers,  and  the; 
struggles  of  war,  to  see  him  pensh  at  boDe,i 
the  victim  of  an  ignoble  accident !  { 

"  Had  he  died  in  the  field  of  glonr,  I  mirtl  j 
have  found,"  she  cried,  "some  solace  in  bis: 
renown ;  and  I  was  prepared  to  see  him  611, 
when  others  fell  around  him.    Bot  to  peiish 
thw  !  oh !  never  was  woman's  trial  so  ssven!" 

And  thus,  while  descanting  on  the  prs-eni- 
nence  of  her  misfortones,  she  got  rid  of  moeh 
of  their  severity. 

You  remember  with  what  eloqaenee  my! 
mother  used  to  describe  what  she  had  endand 
in  America ;  yon  have  also,  I  believe,  betid 
her  speak  of  the  manner  of  my  poor  father's' 
death :  but  you  never  heard  what  I  have  ofin . 
listened  to,  with  the  pity  which  I  could  not! 
utter.  Lady  Helen's  assertion  of  her  tfwn  try- 
ing sorrow,  when  my  mother  had  harrowed  apj 
her  feelings  by  the  painful  comparison. 

"  You  may  remember,  that  you  were  happy  I 
many  years:  but  I"  (here  tears  ehoked  btf' 
voice)  **  remember,  that  while  vou  were  allow- 
ed to  prove  your  love  by  sbotning  the  suffer-' 
ings  of  the  being  whom  you  adored,  and  had 
his  smile  to  rewu^  you, /was  forced  to  proie 
mine  only  in  the  privacy  of  solitary  and  almost 
maddening  recollections.  Till  recently,  yon 
have  never  known  a  real  affliction ;  and  I—oh ! 
when  have  I  for  years  experienced  an  enjoy- 
ment 1" 

This  language  used  to  siknee^  if  it  did  not 
convince  my  mother. 

But  however  they  might  dispute  on  the  su- 
periority of  their  trials,  they  loved  each  other 
the  better  for  them,  and  were  now  scarcely 
ever  separated. 

Hence,  Seymour  and  I  were  in  a  measme 
educated  together,  till  it  was  j^i^jgcd  fit  that 
he  should  go  to  a  public  school.  "Hiis  paififul 
trial  was  imposed  on  Lady  Helen  by  her  rels-  • 
tions,  and  approved  by  her  own  judgment 
against  the  suggestions  of  her  feelings ;  when  | 
I  was  eleven,  and  Seymour  near  fifwen  years  j 
old ;  and  when  our  mothers  (as  I  was  not'loog  i 
in  discovering)  had  projected  a  imioD  be-j 
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tween  us,  and  had  promiaed  each  other  to  do 
all  they  coold  to  ensure  it. 
Thus  ends  my  hilroductUm. 


Here  begins,  my  dear  friend, 

THE   HISTORY   OF 
SEYMOUR  AND  HELEN  PENDARVES. 

FoaeivK  me,  if  I  introduce  my  narrative 
with  a  Ter^  tuI^  bat  a  most  excellent  pro- 
▼erb  —  which  is,  that  *'  Little  pitchers  have 
wide  ears  ;*'  or,  that  children  hear  man^  things 
which  they  ought  not  to  hear,  and  which  they 
were  certainly  not  intended  to  hear.  Now,  to 
illustrate  the  truth  of  this  proverb,  and  this 
explanation  of  it. 

It  certainly  could  not  be  the  intention  of 
two  auch  sensible  women  that  I  should  know 
I  was  designed  for  the  wife  of  Seymour  Pen- 
danres ;  and  yet  they  talked  of  their  plans  so 
openly  before  me,  that  I  was  perfectly  mis- 
treaa  of  their  designs;  and  that  precocity  of 
mind  which  they  had  often  remarked  in  me 
was  increased  so  much  by  this  consciousness, 
that  while  they  fancied  I  was  tliinking  on  my 
doll  or  my  baby-house,  I  was  in  reality  medi- 
tating on  my  destined  husband,  till  my  heart 
was  prepared  to  receive  the  passion  of  love  at 
an  age  when  it  would  have  been  better  for  roe 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence.  And 
this  passion  I  was  authorized  to  feel,  and  for 
a  most  engaging  object !  I  leave  you  to  judge 
how  pleasant  I  found  this  permission  —  how 
much,  young  as  I  was,  the  idea  of  Seymour 
Pendarves  now  mixed  itself  with  every  thing 
I  thought,  >nd  did«  and  said.  Small  was  the 
chance,  therefore,  that  even  my  highly  ho- 
noured mother  coold  ever  succeed  in  changing 
the  bent  of  those  inclinstions  which  she  had 
herself  f|pven  in  the  pliant  hours  of  childhood 
and  earliest  youth. 

It  was  some  time  before  Lady  Helen  reco- 

▼ered  her  spirits,  after  the  departure  of  her 

aon.    I  also  gave  myself  the  air  of  being  very 

dejected ;  but  as  with  me  it  was  the  season  of 

^  the  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed,*'  and  of  the 

'  preponderating  influence  of  animal  spirits,  I 

bounded  orer  the  lawn  as  usual,  after  the  first 

!  three  dsys  were  gone  by,  and  at  length  won 

Lady  Helen  from  her  reveries  and  her  gloom ; 

but  1  had  the  satisfiaction  of  hearing  the  mo- 

■  there  say  to  each  other, 

**  What  sensibility !  She  really  seemed  to 
regret  his  absence  with  a  sentimental  dejec- 
tion unusual  at  those  years.*' 

This  idea,  so  flattering  to  my  self-love,  I 
took  care  to  keep  alive,  by  frequently  inquiring 
i  how  long  it  was  to  the  Christmas  vacation ; 
and  when  that  louMxpected  time  arrived,  and 
I  found  It  settied  that  Lady  Helen  should 
DMet  her  son  at  Lord  Seymour's  in  London, 
and  spend  the  holidays  with  him  there,  I  gave 
way  to  the  Boat  Yiolent  lamentations,  decla-  i 


ring  that  she  should  not  go  without  me.  Nor 
in  this  instance  did  I  at  all  exaggerate  my 
feelings  of  disappointment ;  for  Seymour's  ab- 
sence made  a  aad  void  in  my  amusements, 
and  I  had  looked  forward  to  bis  return  with 
the  sincerest  satisfaction.  But  my  entreaties 
and  my  expostulations  were  equally  vain. 

Seymour,  however,  wrote  to  mo  twice  at 
least  from  London.  These  letters  I  treasured 
op  with  the  fondest  care,  and  read  them  once 
every  day ;  though  I  could  not  but  think  there 
was  not  quite  love  enough  in  them,  and  that  I 
was  too  big  to  be  called  little  Helen,  and  to 
be  told  by  my  correspondent  that  he  blew  me 
a  kiss.  I  remember,  also,  that  when  I  showed 
my  mother  my  answers,  which  were  those  of 
a  little  old  woman,  and  not  of  an  artless  girl, 
she  used  to  say, 

**  1  wonder  where  the  child  got  those  ideas." 

When  the  holidays  were  over.  Lady  Helen 
returned,  and  brought  me  a  beautiful  writing- 
box,  as  a  present  from  her  son,  with  a  guitar, 
as  a  present  from  herself.  We  immediately 
began  our  practice  upon  this  instrument;  and 
I  made  a  rapid  progress,  from  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  charm  Seymour  ^hen  we  next 
met. 

But  again  Lady  Helen  went  to  meet  her 
son  in  London ;  and  it  was  not  till  two  years 
after  his  first  departure,  that  he  revisited  the 
North.  Never  snail  I  forget  the  flutter  which 
I  felt  at  the  idea  of  his  return ;  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  I  was  more  taken  up,  in  spite  of  my 
sentimentality,  with  thinking  what  effect  I  was 
likely  to  have  on  him  at  our  meeting,  than 
with  the  idea  of  the  pleasure  which  I  should 
have  in  seeing  him.  Two  years  had  made  a 
great  improvement  in  my  person ;  but  I  was 
not  tall  tor  my  age,  and  I  was  so  thin,  that  I 
looked  much  younger  than  I  really  was.  My 
glass,  however,  and  the  injudicious  praises  of 
flattering  visiters,  had  told  me  I  was  hand- 
some ;  and  I  really  believe  I  expected  to  take 
Seymour's  heart— of  the  actual  possession  of 
which  I  had  some  doubts — bv  a  cowp  dt  main  g 
for  1  had  both  heard  and  read  of  *'  love  at  first 
sight."  Never  before  had  I  been  so  difiicult 
to  please  in  the  shape  of  my  frocks,  which  I 
in  vain  tried  to  persuade  my  wiser  mother  to 
alter  into  gowna — as  vainly  did  I  try  to  per- 
suade her  to  let  me  have  my  hair  dressed,  and 
wear  ear-rings :  she  coolly  told  me' simplicity 
was  the  beauty  of  a  child' »  dres$ ;  and  I,  swal- 
lowing as  I  could  that  mortifying  appellation, 
was  obliged  to  let  my  auburn  ringlets  fall  in 
natural  glossy  curls  into  my  neck,  unfrixzed 
and  untormented.  But  unable  to  keep  my 
vexation  to  myself,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
my  mother,  I  said,  rather  petolantiy,  as  I  was 
leaving  the  room  one  day,  '*  Well,  I  must  do 
as  you  please,  mamma;  but  I  am  sure  Mr. 
Seymour  Pendarves,  who  is  used  to  London 
young  ladies,  will  think  me  a  great  fright." 

'*  Mr.  who,  my  dear? — whose  opinion  is  of 
80  much  consequence  to  you  V* 
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**  Seymoar  Pendarves,"  replied  I  blushing, 
and  leaving  out  the  Mr, 

"Oh!  Master  Pendanrea!  Really,  my 
dear,  I  can't  think  it  matters  much,  what  such 
a  mere  boy  as  that  thinks ;  and  it  is  enough 
for  you  that  you  are  a  good  child,  and  obey 
your  mamma«" 

At  length,  Seymour  arrived,  and  the  de- 
lighted Lady  Helen  brought  her  idol  to  our 
house ;  while  I  gazed  with  wonder  as  well  as 
pleasure  and  embarrassment,  on  the  chan^ 
which  two  years  had  made  in  my  youthful 
companion.  He,  though  only  seventeen,  had 
assumed  the  dress  of  manhood:  his  throat  was 
tied  up  with  a  large  cravat  —  his  hair  was 
powdered,  and  worn  in  a  club  behind,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  fashion — his  hat  was  set 
on  one  side,  and  he  was  dressed  in  a  grass- 
green  coat.  Nothing  so  smart  had  ever  met 
my  sight  before ;  and  what  with  his  fine  teeth, 
his  dimpled  cheek,  and  his  sparkling  eyes,  I 
thought  I  had  never  even  read  of  any  one  so 
beautiful :  and  this  lovely  youth  was  intended 
to  be  my  husband.  But  had  he  himself  any 
such  intentions  ?  That  I  could  not  say ;  and 
I  was  both  mortified  and  displeased  at  the  way 
in  which  he  first  addressed  mc,  even  though  I 
drew  up  my  long  neck  as  high  as  possible,  to 
look  as  tall  and  womanly  as  I  could.  He  flew 
up  to  me,  calling  me-^ 

"  Dear  little  Helen !  how*  are  you  ?  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you  again  !^' 

And  then,  in  spite  of  my  dignity,  he  clasped 
me  round  the  neck,  gave  roe  a  kiss  which 
micrht  have  been  lieard  in  the  next  room,  and 
left  the  mark  of  his  metal  sleeve-buttons  on 
my  throat.  My  mother  saw  my  confusion, 
and,  as  she  did  not  approve  such  familiar  and 
boisterous  ways,  coolly  said,  "  My  daughter 
is  not  used  to  such  rough  salutations,  my  dear 
Seymour;  and  I  did  not  expect  such  a  rem- 
nant of  the  great  romping  boy  from  you." 

Alas!  all  remnant  of  youthful  unrestraint 
and  of  the  boy  now  vanished ;  natural  feeling, 
which  the  sight  of  his  early  companion  and 
playfellow  had  called  forth,  disappeared,  and 
the  manners  of  the  young  men  of  the  world 
then  and  for  ever  replaced  them.  But  what 
provoked  me  was,  though  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider himself  as  a  man^  he  never  even  for  a 
moment  treated  me  as  a  woman.  I  was  his 
"little  Helen,"  and  his  "chicken,"  and  his 
"tiny  pet;"  and  then,  dreadful  degradation! 
he  used  to  chuck  me  under  the  chin:  nay, 
I  once  he  asked  me,  pulling  up  his  neck-cloth, 
and  looking  in  the  glass,  whether  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  improved,  and  whether  there 
were  any  fine  vwmen  in  it,  who  visited  our 
mothers. 

I  had  a  mind  to  answer,  "  What  does  it 
signify  to  you  whether  there  are  or  not  1"  but 
as  I  dared  not  so  reply,  it  was  a  relief  to  me 
when  my  mother  came  in,  and  put  a  stop  to 
his  inquiries. 

But  never,  indeed,  have  I  since  felt  more 


jealousy  than  I  experienead  daring  Seymoor't 
residence  at  iiome,  in  Tarioat  wayn.  Soon  | 
afler  his  return,  I  went  with  one  of  my  coosIds  ; 
from  Pendarves  Castle,  then  on  a  Tisit  to  us, 
to  a  public  walk  in  a  neighbouring  town,! 
which  was  then  much  frequented,  and  Sej-' 
mour  accompanied  us :  I,  conecioiis  that  my  i 
straw  hat  and  purple  ribands  became  me,  and . 
that  my  young  friend,  who  waa  remarkably 
plain,  served  only  as  a  foil  to  my  charms. 

"Now,  then,"  thought  I,  ^his  hour  isj 
come."  While  glorying  in  this  imagioedl 
security,  I  was  burled  down  into  the  depths  I 
of  despair ;  for  we  scarcely  reached  the  Mall, 
when  we  met  some  fine  showy-looking  wo- 
men, whom  I  thought  M^  as  they  seemed  past 
five-and-twenty.  Seymour,  to  my  great  coo-i 
stemation,  inquired  who  these  loitly  ereaturti: 
were,  declaring  they  were  the  handsomest  wo- j 
men  he  had  seen  since  he  had  led  London,     i 

"  My  cousin  can  introduce  you,"  said  Har- 
riet Pendarves. 

"I!  not  I,  indeed  !" 

"  Why  not,  dear  Helen !"  eried  Seymoar. 

**  Because — because  1  hare    only   lately 
known  them." 

"  Oh !  that  is  auite  enoagfa,"  hs  hastily  le- 
tamed ;  but  I  still  refused. 

However,  the  ladies  returned,  accompaoi- 
ed  by  a  young  roan  of  Seymour's  acqaintanee; 
and  m  a  few  minutes  we  beheld  him  laughing 
and  talking  with  the  party.    My  feelings  at 
that  moment  still  live  in  my  memory  as  vivid- 
ly as  ever.    I  was  thunder-struck.     *^  What ! 
Seymour  Pendarves,  the  fnend  of  my  child-: 
hood,  to  leave  me  for  women  whom  he  never; 
saw  before;   and  call  them  handsomer  than 
any  thin^  he  had  seen  since  he  lef^  London ! , 
It  was  m  vain  that  two  youths  of  my  ao-, 
quaintance — one  of  them  a  young  lord — joined  j 
my  deserted  side :  I  was  silent,  absent,  and  • 
unhappy ;  for  Seymour  remained  with  his  new 
acquaintance. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  talk  and  laugh 

with  my  beaux,  for  I  was  a  stranger  to  co- 

jquetry,  and  the  natural  feelings  of  my  heart, 

I  were  allowed  to  display  themselves :  still,  an> 

j  untaught  delicacy  made  me  try  to  hide  the 

'cause  of  my  oddness  from  my  eoinpanions;i 

I  and  a  headache,  which  was  not  feigned,  wasj 

my  excuse.  | 

I     The  lad  ies,  however,  at  length  left  the  walk,  > 

,  and  Seymour  was  forced  to  return  to  us.    He 

immediately  launched    forth    into    rapturous 

praises  of  their  charms  and  elegant  manners, 

while  I  listened  in  ansfry  silence,  as  I  had  ex-' 

pected  him  to  apologize  for  leaving  me ;  and 

nothing,  I  perceived,  was  further  from  his 

thoughts. 

"  But  what  is  the  matter!"  cried  he.    »*Arf 
you  not  well,  Helen,  that  you  do  not  speak  V* 

"  Not  quite." 

"  Helen  has  a  headache,"  said  my  cousin. 

"  Poor  child !"  cried  Seymour  kindly ;  "  then 
let  us  go  home  directly ;  it  grows  late,  and  I 
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believe  yon  do  not  sit  op  to  tapper  yet,  Helen, 
except  on  great  occasions.'* 

Here  was  an  affront.  I  anprrily  replied, 
^  Indeed,  Mr.  Seymour  Pendanres,  you  seem 
to  know  Tery  little  about  me,  and  to  care  very 
little  about  me  now.** 

*^  J/r.,  and  a  tossed-up  chin,  and  a  flushed 
face !  Why,  really,  Helen,  I  find  I  did  not 
know  much  about  you :  I  took  you  for  a  sweet- 
tempered  girl ;  but  I  have  oAen  thought  you 
captious  and  pettish  of  late,  and  I  never  could 
imagine  why  ;  but  let  me  tell  you.  Miss  Helen 
Pendarves,  that  if  you  lose  your  good-temper, 
yon  will  lose  your  greatest  charm  —  any  wo- 
man's greatest  eharmJ*^ 

This  reproach  I  could  not  bear  from  him ; 
for  I  knew,  if  I  was  become  pettish  and  cap- 
tious, affection  for  him  was  the  cause;  and  I 
burst  into  tears.  But  struffffling  with  my  feel- 
inflrs,  I  sobbed  out,  **  Andl  suppose,  sir,  you 
think  I  have  no  {^r  charm  than  my  good- 
temper.*' 

**  /,  Helen !  No  such  thing :  I  think  quite 
the  contrary  ;  and  I  do  assure  yon,  the  ladies 
I  have  just  left,  they '* 

"  0  yes  !"  cried  I,  "  they,  I  suppose,  have 
every  charm  possible." 

**  They  have  great  charms,  certainly,  both 
of  fiice  and  person;  still,  they  are  only^ne  tro- 
men  ;  but  yoti,  Helen,  are  quite  a  little  beauty 
-*only  yon  are  as  yet  but  a  child,  you  know.^' 

Away  went  my  ill-humours,  and  even  my 
jealousy ;  for  I  was  sure,  though  the  boy  of 
seventeen  thought  it  more  manly  to  talk  to 
women  grown,  I  knew  as  he  advanced  in  life, 
and  I  too,  he  would  be  of  a  different  opinion ; 
and  I  also  knew  a  few  years  would  fade  the 
ladies  whom  he  so  much  admired,  while  the 
same  number  of  years  would  leave  me  still 
young,  and  gtili  a  beauty.  Yes,  he  thought 
me  a  beauty,  and  he  had  told  me  so ;  and  I  re- 
peated his  words  to  myself  so  often,  that  in  a 
reverie  I  once  spoke  them  aloud,  and  my  mo- 
ther asked,  ^  Child,  what  are  you  saying  about 
Helen  and  beauty  V* 

**  Helen  was  a  great  beauty,  mamma — was 
she  notV  said  I,  blushing  at  my  own  dupli- 
city ;  but  the  subterfuge  weighed  heavily  on 
my  mind,  nor  could  I  rest  till  1  told  the  whole 
truth  to  my  mother,  who,  in  consideration  of 
mv  ingenuousness,  merely  observed  to  me,  that 
when,  from  the  exaggeration  to  which  even 
boys  were  much  given,  Seymour  called  me  a 
beauty,  he  only  meant  I  was  a  pretty  girl :  but 
/  thought  differently, 

Seymour  now  remained  at  home  full  six 
months,  with  a  private  tutor,  as  he  was  too  old 
to  go  back  to  school,  and  Lady  Helen  thought 
him  too  young  for  Oxford.  During  that  time, 
my  mother,  from  (as  I  suspected)  some  private 
information,  began  to  form  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  his  steadiness  of  conduct;  and  the 
anxieties  of  a  mother  for  his  future  well-being 
clouded  the  still  beautifol  countenance  of  Lady 
Helen. 


Once,  as  1  was  apparently  engaged  in  read- 
ing, 1  overheard  Laay  Helen  say  to  my  mo- 
ther, "  Do  you  not  discern  any  s^'mptoms  yet 
of  a  growing  attachment  on  his  side  1  be  may 
be  on  his  guard  before  me.** 

**  None  whatever:  he  seems  to  consider  her 
still  only  as  a  beautiful  child  ;  and  she  is  cer- 
tainly not  at  all  more  womanly  in  her  appear- 
ance this  last  year.'* 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,**  was  the  answer ;  "  for 
there  is  no  guard  so  good  for  the  morals  of  a 
younsT  man,  as  a  virtuous  attachment.*' 

*'  Yes,"  said  my  mother ;  ^*  and  I  had  hoped 
that  by  being  so  much  with  Helen,  he  would 
have  loved  her,  as  it  were,  by  anticipation.** 

I  never  could  find  out  whether  they  meant 
me  to  hear  this  conversation  or  not ;  but  the 
assurance  which  it  conveyed,  that  Seymour 
did  not  love  me  yet,  was  not  lost  upon  me ; 
and  it  was  possible  that  all  this  was  said  for 
that  purpose.  The  consequence  was,  that  I 
put  the  strictest  guard  over  my  words  and 
manners,  lest  Seymour  should  discover  the  at- 
tachment which  I  had  with  much  confidence 
indulged;  and  the  attachment  itself,  I  resolved 
to  resist,  with  all  the  energy  possible :  for 
surely,  thought  I,  if  I  am  too  young  to  inspire 
love,  I  ought  to  be  too  young  to  feel  it ;  and  I 
am  too  proud  to  love  where  I  am  not  beloved. 
And  I  kept  the  former  part  of  my  resolution, 
for  my  attachment  remained  unsuspected ;  nor 
did  its  strength  hold  out  entirely  uninjured 
against  the  conviction  of  the  utter  indifference 
of  its  object.  However,  an  affectionate  grasp 
of  my  hand,  and  a  respectful  salute  of  my 
cheek,  replaced  the  boisterous  familiarity  of 
his  greeting,  when  we  first  met. 

'•  Surely,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  his  feelings 
towards  me  have  undergone  a  change  ;'*  and 
while  hope  was  thus  restored  to  my  bosom,  I 
felt  that  my  former  feelings  would,  on  the 
slightest  encouragement,  return  with  undi- 
minished force. 

I  have  since  learnt — though  not  till  long 
after  the  period  in  question — that  Lady  Helen 
had  thought  proper  to  have  a  conversation 
with  her  son  on  the  subject  nearest  her  heart; 
namely,  a  marriage  between  him  and  me,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

He  listened  to  her,  I  found,  with  great  sur- 
prise, but  great  complacency ;  only  exclaim- 
ing, **  But  she  is  such  a  child  at  present,  dear 
mother  !'* 

"  But  she  will  not  always  be  a  child,"  re- 
plied Lady  Helen ;  **  and  though  I  believe  she 
IS  quite  indifferent  to  you  now,  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  that  *  child,'  as  you  call  her,  did  not 
at  your  first  arrival  feel  something  resembling 
love  and  jealousy  too.** 

"  Is  it  possible  !'*  exclaimed  Seymour,  "  and 
I  not  to  be  conscious  of  it !  Dear  little  Helen !" 
And  then  he  recollected  the  scene  in  the  walk, 
and  my  petulance,  silence,  and  tears,  for  which 
he  now  accounted  in  a  manner  flattering  to  his 
vanity ;  and  it  was  so  new— so  piquant^  to  be  I 
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loved  by  a  child,  that  he  was  channed  with 
the  idea  of  hie  conquest.  Bat  then  Lady  Helen 
had  told  him  he  had  lost  this  affection;  and  as 
none  can  bear  to  renounce  the  power  which 
they  have  once  possessed,  he  was  resolved  to 

ray  me  those  attentions  by  the  want  of  which 
had  been  alienated.  He  was  too  conscious, 
however,  to  be  able  to  act  upon  his  resolves ; 
and  he  had  leamt  to  consider  me  in  so  new  a 
light,  that  he  felt  embarrassed  when  he  should 
have  been  assiduous;  and  though  I  saw  a 
change  in  his  manner  during  the  last  four 
days,  it  was  far  from  being  a  favourable  one. 
It  was  only  on  the  last  of  the  four  days  that  he 
seemed  to  have  shaken  off  the  trammels  which 
hung  about  him.  That  day,  as  I  was  drawing 
at  the  window,  and  he  was  reading  aloud  by 
his  mother,  I  saw  him  lay  down  his  book,  and 
whisper  in  her  ear. 

'*  Helen,'*  said  she,  '*what  do  yon  think 
Seymour  says  1  He  says,  that  he  has  now 
found  that  you  are  no  longer  a  child.'* 

*'  Indeed  !**  replied  I,  blushing,  but  in  a  tone 
of  pique :  **  and  since  when  1  That  is  a  dis- 
covery which  I  have  long  made.*' 

**  And  since  when  have  you  yourulf  made 
it,  dear  Helen V*  said  he,  with  that  saucy 
smile  of  his  which  you  have  often  said  was 
irresistible. 

**  These  four  years,  at  least,**  I  answered, 
trying  to  avoid  his  eyes. 

'*  Do  not  fib,  Helen,*'  was  his  impertinent 
reply. 

'*  You  make  Helen  blush,  my  dear  son.** 

**  So  much  the  better ;  she  never  looks  so 
beautiful  as  when  she  blushes,  and  I  dare  say 
some  little  time  hence,  we  shall  have  some 
English  Priam  exclaiming  of  this  modern 
Hele 


*  No  wonder,  Britons,  that  such  heavenly  charms 
For  ten  long  years  have  set  the  world  in  arms !' 

While  /  shall  sit  and  sing — 

*  Ah,  Chloris !  could  I  now  but  sit 
As  unconcerned  as  when 
Thy  iiitant  beauty  could  beget 
Nor  happiness  nor  pain  I*  " 

I  was  now  so  pleased,  so  confounded — yet 
so  happy,  that  I  knew  not  where  to  look  or 
how  to  behave;  but  remembering  that  the 
.  **  best  part  of  valour  is  discretion,"  I  fled  from 
the  danger  I  could  not  face,  and  had  just  pre- 
sence of  mind  enough  to  run  away. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Helen  V*  cried 

!  Seymour,  when  I  was  gone.   ♦*  Is  she  angry  1" 

I      "No,"  replied  Lady  Helen,  more  skilled  in 

j  the  nature  of  woman's  feelings  ;  "  she  is  only 

conscious  of  being  too  well  pleased — that's 

all;"  and  from  that  time — had  not  Seymour 

I  left  us  the  next. day — the  chances  are  that  we 

should  soon  have  become  lovers. 

I,  meanwhile,  had  gone  into  my  own  cham- 
ber, where  I  found  my  mother.  I  threw  my- 
self into  her  arms,  without  saying  a  word,  and 
hid  my  blushes  and  my  tears  in  her  bosom. 


My  mother,  nntold,  knew  those  tean  were  not 
tears  of  sorrow,  and  soon  drew  iioin  me  apart 
of  the  truth ;  for  I  told  her  Seymoar  had  been 
80  full  of  his  compliments  thnt  I  eaniB  mway. 

During  the  course  of  that  day,  Sejmoar  was 
continually  exclaiming,  "  How  provoking  it  it, 
that  I  should  be  forced  to  go  mway  just  now  !** 

"  Ah  !*'  cried  I,  pertly  enongh,  mud  insin- 
cerely too,  "  what  will  poor  Miss  Salter  doT* 
This  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  ladies  with 
whom  he  had  &ncied  himself  charmsd. 

"  Miss  Salter ! 

*  I  think  not  of  Miss  Salter 
My  fancy  has  no  image  now  bat—'  " 

Here  my  mother  rather  pettishly  interrupted 
him.  I 

"  I  think,  for  Miss  Salter*s  sake,  young  mao, 
it  is  well  you  are  going,  as  yon  certainly  took 
great  pains  to  make  her  think  you  admired  bei ; 
and  I  must  say,  I  am  no  friend  to  coquetry,  be 
it  in  man  or  woman.*' 

"  Nor  I,**  said  Lady  Helen ;  "« and  I  trust 
the  next  time  my  son  makes  love,  he  will  do 
it  with  his  whole  heart,  and  not  mistake  the 
illusions  of  &ncy  for  the  dictates  of  attach- 
ment.** 

"  I  trust  so  too,  my  dear  mother,**  he  replied, 
"  and  that  the  object  will  be  one  whom  yoo 
approve,** 

The  next  morning  he'  set  off,  and  every  thing 
at  first  seemed  a  blank  to  me.  He  wrote  fre- , 
quently  during  the  first  weeks  of  his  residence 
at  Oxford,  but  my  mother  discouraged  my  an- 
swering his  letters,  and  he  soon  grew  remiss 
in  his  correspondence  even  with  Lady  Helen, 
'  who  found  that  his  allowance,  though  hand- 
some, was  insufficient  for  his  wants,  and  sus- ' 
pected  that  the  life  must  be  dissipated  which' 
required  such  an  exorbitant  expenditure.  My  \ 
mother  knew  that  it  was  so ;  why  she  imparted ' 
what  she  heard  to  her  friend,  I  cannot  tell,  be- 1 
cause  it  made  Lady  Helen  unhappy,  and  she  | 
wrote  to  her  son  in  the  language  of  expostala- ; 
tion.  I  was  vexed  to  find  uat  my  mother' 
gave  such  implicit  credence  to  the  stories  of 
Seymour's  errors,  as  the  accounts  might  be 
exaggerated ;  and  when  I  had  once  admitted 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  misrepresentation, 
pity  for  Seymour  added  force  to  my  attach- 
ment. 

It  seemed  a  very  long  time  to  roe  till  the 
next  vacation  came;  but  Seymour  passed  it  in' 
London,  at  his  grandfather's;  my  mother  was 
glad,  but  I  was  disappointed.  Nor  did  be 
come  down  into  the  country  till  half  of  the. 
long  vacation  was  expired;  and  after  he  bad, 
spent  a  week  with  Lady  Helen,  my  mother' 
took  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  relation  of  her's.| 
In  vain  Lady  Helen  remonstrated,  and  Sey- 
mour entreated ;  she  replied  she  had  put  off 
her  journey  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  him  in| 
June,  and  she  could  no  longer  delay  her  visit.  I 
He  sighed,  looked  conscious  and  confused, and 
forbore  to  urge  her  again. 
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My  mother  was  certtinly  right  in  thus  re- 
solving; for  she  knew,  though  1  did  not,  that 
Lady  Helen  had  communicated  to  him  her 
views  and  wishes  with  regard  to  me ;  and  she 
left  home  with  a  firmness  and  decision  of  man- 
ner which  promised  ill  for  the  success  of  her 
hopes. 

\Vhen  we  came  back,  Seymour  was  returned 
to  Oxford.  The  following  Christmas,  Lady 
Helen,  whose  health  seemed  evidently  declin- 
ing, went  to  London  for  the  advice  of  physi- 
cians, and  Seymour  attended  her  home ;  but 
he  only  stayed  a  week,  as  he  was  under  an  en- 
gagement, he  said,  to  accompany  some  friends 
abroad.  He  departed,  however,  with  evident 
dejection  and  reluctance,  and  seemed  while 
with  us  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  our  domestic 
scenes ;  but  as  his  actions  were  not  regulated 
by  a  steady  principle  of  n'^A/,  and  under  the 
restraint  of  moral  and  religious  obligation,  no 
sooner  was  he  removed  from  our  punfying  in- 
fluence, than  he  became  again  the  follower  of 
pleasure,  while  as  he  was  driven  backward  and 
forward  upon  the  ocean  of  the  world,  my  im- 
age, which  his  poor  mother  thought  would 
save  him  from  temptation,  appeared  to  him 
only  as  a  beacon  at  a  distance  to  remind  him 
of  that  shore  of  safety  which  the  waves  forbad 
him,  however  much  he  wished  it,  to  approach. 
During  the  next  term,  and  in  spite  of^his  dis- 
sipation, Seymour  obtained  a  prize  for  writing 
the  best  prose  essay ;  and  he  sent  it  to  his  mo- 
ther just  after  some  very  unfavourable  accounts 
of  the  society  which  he  frequented  in  London, 
had  reached  her,  and  had  been  only  too  strongly 
confirmed  by  my  mother's  secret  informant. 
These  reports  had  not  been  communicated  to 
me,  but  I  happened  to  be  present  when  Lady 
Helen  received  two  copies  of  the  essay,  accom- 

Sanied  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged  that  his 
earest  friend  Helen,  would  not  only  accept, 
but  do  him  the  favour  to  criticise  the  little  pro- 
duction which  he  had  sent,  as  he  knew  no  one 
whose  praise  he  should  so  highly  value,  or  to 
whose  censures  he  should  pay  greater  atten- 
tion.    Metfainks  I  still  see  the  delight  yet 
gleaming    mournfully  through  tears,  which 
beamed  from  Lady  Helen's  countenance  when 
she  received  the  essay  and  read  the  letter. 
Alas !  that  renewed  and  increased  brightness 
was  but  too  like  the  flame  of  an  expiring  taper. 
**  My  dear  Julia !"  cried  she  to  my  mother, 
in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with  emotion, 
**what  a  foolish  thing  is  a  fond   mother's 
heart  *     Now  it  is  all  fear,  and  now  all  hope ; 
I  now  it  is  broken,  and  now  healed  again.    This 
I  boy,  this  dear,  naughty  good  boy !  it  was  but 
I  yesterday  I  cried  for  his  weakness,  and  now  I 
cry  for  hb  strength." 

'*  No  one,  I  believe,  ever  doubted  your  son*s 
talents,"  said  my  mother  coldly,  and  I  thought 
erosslv. 

*•  'Irue,"  replied  Lady  Helen  meekly ;  "  and 
this  prizsy  I  own,  is  not  proof  of  amended  con- 
duct." 


**  I  know  not,"  cried  I  eagerly,  "what  fault 
poor  Seymour  has  committed ;  but  of  this  I 
am  sure,  that  if  he  was  so  very  idle  as  ill-na- 
tured people  say  he  is,  he  could  not  have 
found  time  to  write  for  a  prize,  and  still  less 
have  been  able  to  gain  it'' 

"  Thank  you,  my  dearest  girl,  for  being  my 
poor  boy's  advocate ;  for  what  you  say  is  very 
just:  and  Seymour  shall  know  how  kindly 
you  took  his  part," 

"  I  must  beg  he  may  not  know,"  said  my 
mother,  angrily. 

**  Indeed !"  answered  Lady  Helen  mourn- 
fully. "  But  I  cannot  now  blame  your  change 
of  feeling  on  this  subject,  for  I  myself  should 
hesitate  to  ^ve  my  daughter  to  a  youth  such 
as  Seymour  is  said  to  be." 

I  now  turned  round,  and  looked  at  Lady 
Helen  with  so  alarmed  and  inauiring  a  coun- 
tenance, that  she  could  not  withstand  the  ap- 
peal.   She  took  my  hand,  and  said — 

"Yes,  Helen,  your  mother  and  I  had 
pledged  our  words  to  each  other,  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  promote  a  union  between  my  son 
and  you,  and  to  cherish  every  symptom  in  you 
of  a  mutual  attachment ;  but  now,  owing  to 
some  too  well-founded  reports,  I  fear,  ofhis 
faulty  conduct,  she  wishes  to  retract  her  pro- 
mise ;  and  here,  as  one  of  my  last  acts  and 
deeds,  (for  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  be  with  you 
long,)  I  solemnly  give  her  back  that  promise 
in  your  presence!  declaring  to  you,  my  be- 
loved child,  that  unless  your  mother  thinks 
Seymour  deserving  of  you,  I  cannot  wish  you 
to  be  bis  wife;  and  that  it  will  be  my  parting 
injunction  to  you,  Helen,  never,  never  to  marry 
an  immoral  man." 

Lady  Helen  had  scarcely  said  this,  while  I 
listened  with  downcast  eyes,  when  my  mother 
threw  herself  into  her  arms,  sobbing  out  con- 
vulsively, "  My  own  dear  generous  friend ! 
for  your  sake  I  will  try  to  think  well  of  your 
son,  and  to  believe  he  will  reform— only  don't 
talk  of  dying ;  I  can*t  bear  that  /" 

•'  But  I  wish  to  prepare  you  for  it." 

"  Prepare,  Helen !  prepare.  Do  you  think 
anything  can  make  me  endure  the  idea  of 
losing  you  ?  Oh !  it  will  be  losing  all  I  ever 
loved  a  second  time  !" 

Lady  Helen  shook  her  head,  but  did  not 
speak  ;  for  she  knew  that  her  friend  must  soon 
undergo  this  dreaded  trial — and  s/ie,  too,  felt 
that  for  9ome  blows  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
preparatifm. 

The  night  that  followed  was  the  first  of  real 
agonizing  sorrow  which  I  had  ever  known.  I 
had  heard  that  Seymour  was  believed,  even 
by  his  own  mother,  to  be  unworthy  of  me, 
and  that  mine  was  decidedly  averse  to  that 
union  which  she  had  originally  made  the  first 
desire  of  my  heart ;  I  had  also  heard  from  La- 
dy Helen's  own  lips  a  solemn  assurance  that 
she  was  dying. 

At  my  time  of  life,  however,  the  spirits  are 
never  long  depressed,  especially  by  an  uncer- 
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tain  and  remote  sorrow ;  but  as  a  captiTs  but- 
terfly, when  the  pressure  on  its  win^  is  re- 
moved, flutters  them  again  in  air,  with  all  their 
glittering  dyes  and  buoyancy  uninjured,  so  do 
Uie  spirits  of  jrouth  quickly  resume  their  bril- 
liancy and  their  elasticity. 

When  I  rose  the  next  morning,  I  was  lure 
that  Lady  Helen  would  recover  ,•  I  was  sure 
that  Seymour  would  reform^  even  if  the  reports 
concerning  him  were  not  exaggerated ;  and  I 
was  also  sure  that  some  time  or  other  I  should 
be  his  wife. 

But,  alas !  Lady  Helen  had  not  spoken  from 
momentary  dejection,  and  still  less  from  the 
ungenerous  wish  to  excite  interest  and  alarm 
in  the  hearts  that  tenderly  loved  her :  she 
spoke  from  her  deep  conviction — a  conviction 
only  too  well  founded.  . 

In  less  than  two  months,  she  was  attacked 
by  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  such 
as  had  before  seized  her  on  the  death  of  her 
husband.  She  had,  however,  lucid  intervals ; 
and  though  my  mother  and  myself  felt  our 
hearts  wrung  by  her  delirious  ravings— during 
which  she  called  upon  her  son's  name  in  the 
most  affecting  language-* still  we  suflfered 
more,  when,  on  recovering  her  senses,  she 
asked  for  this  darling  son,  and  we  were  obli- 
ged to  reply  that  he  was  not  yet  arrived. 

And  where— oh !  where  was  he,  at  a  mo- 
ment like  that  1     We  knew  not. 

As  soon  as  Lady  Helen's  attack  was  judged 
to  be  a  danprerous  one,  my  mother  wrote  to 
him  at  Oxford,  desiring  him  to  set  off*  imme- 
diately, or  he  might  come  too  late ;  and  as 
Oxford  was  only  a  ten  hours'  journey  from 
home,  he  miciht  have  been  with  us  the  next 
morninnr,  had  he  been  at  college.  It  was  also 
term  time;  but  yet  he  came  noU  though  on 
such  an  occasion,  leave  of  absence  was  easily 
to  be  obtained.  My  mother  was  too  angry  to 
be  as  wretched  as  I  was  at  this  distressing 
circumstance — for  indignation  often  swallows 
up  every  other  feeling,  and  once  she  hinted  to 
me  that  he  must  have  received  the  letter,  and 
that  mere  idle  neglect  kept  him  away;  but  the 
poor  invalid,  who,  unsuspected  by  us,  over- 
heard our  conversation,  exclaimed — 

^*  No,  Julia;  whatever  are  his  other  faults, 
my  poor  boy  loves  me  —  tenderly  loves  me ; 
and  even  from  a  sick-bed  he  would  hasten  to 
his  dying  mother.  Oh  no!  he  has  never  re- 
ceived your  letter — he  is  not  in  college." 

"Then  where  is  het  In  college  he  ought 
to  be." 

"True,  Julia;  but  he  is  young  and  thought- 
less, and  we  ought  to  remember  that  we  were 
80  once  ourselves,  W^e  ought  not  to  have  run 
away  from  our  parents — yet  we  did  so,  Julia." 

"  We  did,  indeed,"  cried  my  mother,  abash- 
ed and  silenced. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Lady  Helen ;  "  and 
therefore  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  be 
mild  in  my  judgment  of  other  people— espe- 
cially of  the  young." 


**  Helen,"  cried  my  mother*  **  foraive  me, ' 
thou  blessed  spirit!  I  will  be  mereifuT  to  him, 
even  though  it  makes  me  unjast  to        " 

*'No,  your  first  duty  is  to  jour  daughter: 
but  listen  to  me,  Julia!  Be  aurt  to  convince; 
Seymour,  when  I  am  no  more,  that  I  did  not 
impute  his  absence  to  want  of  love,  but  merely 
to  acddetU.  Be  sure  you  do ;  for  he  will  feel 
only  too  much,  when  he  comes  and  finds  that 
he  has  no  longer  a  mother !"  | 

The  afflicting  image  thus  presented  to  my 
mind,  of  what  would  be  Seymour's  misery  if  • 
he  indeed  arrived  too  late,  was  more  than  1 1 
could  bear,  and  I  was  forced  to  leave  the' 
room.  Soon  afterwards.  Lady  Helenas  senses 
wandered  again;  but  when  I  retaroed,  she 
was  sensible,  though  exhausted  ;  and  as  I  en- 
tered, she  hastily  put  back  the  curtain,  and 
said— 

"  Oh !  I  hoped  it  was  my  dear,  dear  boy  !** 
Her  breath  now  grew  fainter,  and  she  exclaim- 
ed, *'  Oh !  where,  where  is  he  t  must  I  die 
without  seeing  him  once  more,  and  giving 
him  my  blessing  1  Helen !  Julia!  be  sore  to 
speak  very  kindly  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  I 
blessed  him !  But  ihy  wiU,  O  Lord !  be 
done!" 

Still,  as  long  as  consciousness  lemained, 
her  eyes  were  anxiously  turned  towards  the! 
door,  as  if  looking  for  that  beloyed  object! 
whom  she  was  never  more  to  see,  we  thought,  i 
in  this  world.  At  that  moment,  however,  my 
watchful  ear  heard  a  quick  step  on  the  stairs, 
and  an  exclamation  of  agony,  not  mistaken 
by  me.  | 

"  He  is  here !  I  am  sure  he  is  here !"  cried  I, ' 
bending  over  her  pillow;  and  in  another 
moment  Seymour  was  on  his  knees  at  the  bed- 
side. Never  shall  I  forget  his  look  of  speech-  '■ 
less  woe,  when  he  found  her  last  agony  ap-l 
preaching :  but  it  seemed  as  if  affection  strug- 
gled successfully  with  death  for  a  few  short 
moments.  She  could  not  speak,  but  her  eyes ' 
were  eloquent ;  and  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon ' 
the  head  of  her  child,  those  eyes  were  raised 
to  heaven  in  earnest  supplication:  they  then 
turned  on  him,  while  she  reclined  her  ht^ad  on 
my  mother's  bosom,  and  her  right  hand  was 
clasped  in  mine.  I  cannot  go  on :  the  scene 
is  still  too  present  to  my  view. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Deep  as  was  my  affliction,  it  sunk  into 
nothingness,  compared  with  that  of  the  be- 
reaved and  self-reproving  son.  It  was  really 
a  relief  to  me  to  see  his  sense  of  anguish  sus- 
pended by  his  insensibility. 

When  he  recovered,  there  was  something | 
so  full  of  woe,  and  yet  of  a  woe  so  stern,  in 
the  look  with  which  my  mother  ordered  me 
away,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  resist  it.  It 
was  near  an  hour  before  she  came  to  me ;  and  i 
never  before  had  I  seen  her  so  overpowered 
with  affliction.  She  called  upon  Lady  Helen 
by  the  tenderest  names ;  talked  of  her  patient 
gentleness  ^  of  the  sweetness  of  that  temper 
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which  she  had  so  often  tried — and  reproached 
herself  for  having  thus  tried  it.  Bat  she 
spoke  not  of  Seymoar ;  and  deep  as  my  regret 
was  for  the  dead,  it  was  eoaalled  by  my 
anxiety  for  the  Hying.  I  theretore  yentured  to 
say,  **  Bat  how  is  poor  Seymour  V 

**  Unfeeling  girl !"  cried  my  mother ;  «•  yon 
can  think  only  of  him  when  his  angel  moUier 
lies  dead !«' 

*^She  woald  hare  thanked  me  for  my  an- 
xiety," I  replied,  rendered  courageoas  by  dis- 
tress.    "  I  shall  go  and  inquire  after  him." 

**  Hold,  Helen !  he  is  extremely  wretched ; 
so  much  so,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  listen  to 
his  self-upbraidings,  nor  to  witness  his  caress- 
es of  that  hand  which  replied  no  longer  to 
his  grasp ;  and  then  his  wild  entreaties,  that 
she  would  speak  to  him  once  more,  and  say 
that  she  forgave  him  !** 

**  And  could  you  have  the  cruelty  to  leave 
him  alone  in  such  a  state?"  cried  I.  **Do 
you  think  his  mother  would  so  have  left  your 
child  1" 

My  mother  started — «*  You  are  right !"  said 
she :  ^*  I  will  return,  and  do  my  duty  by  him." 

•'  Oh  !  let  me  go  with  you !" 

**  No,  Helen ;  I  must  do  my  duty  by  you 
too— and  the  poor  youth  at  this  moment  is  only 
too  dangerous." 

She  was  right,  and  I  submitted ;  bat  I  had 
gained  my  point,  and  she  was  gone  back  to 
the  poor  afflicted  one.  Before  she  went,  how- 
ever, she  insisted  on  my  going  to  bed ;  where, 
wearied  with  three  nights  of  watching,  I  fell 
into  a  heavy  slumber.  But,  oh !  that  wretch- 
edness on  waking,  which  attends  the  recollec- 
tion of  a. recent  affliction!  and  I  was  giving 
way  to  all  the  misery  I  felt,  when,  soon  after 
eight  in  the  morning,  my  mother  came  into 
my  room. 

She  told  me  she  had  not  been  in  bed  all 
night,  for  that  she  dared  not  leave  Seymour. 

**  How  kind  it  was  in  you,  my  dearest  mo- 
ther!" 

**  No,  it  was  only  right,"  she  answered,  in 
great  agitation :  *'  he  was  a  bitter  and  penitent 
sufferer;  and  if  my  departed  friend  is  con- 
scious of  what  is  passing  here,  I  trust  that  she 
was  satisfied  with  me,  for  I  tried  to  do  a  mo- 
therms  part  by  him.  And  now,  my  dear  child, 
we  must  both  return  home :  this,  you  know, 
is  no  place  for  yon,  Helen." 

**And  roust  I  go  without  taking  leave  of 
poor  Seymour  1" 

"  What  leave  is  there  to  take  1" 

I  had  nothing  to  reply,  and  we  came  away. 

As  my  mother  knew  that  Seyrooar^s  sleep 
was  likely  tc  be  long,  she  did  not  return  to  the 
house  of  death  for  some  hours ;  but  when  she 
did,  I  earnestly  conjured  her  to  let  me  accom- 
pany her.  1  pleaded,  however,  and  wept  in 
vain :  in  vain  did  I  arse,  that  Seymour  would 
think  me  nnkind  in  forsaking  him  wholly  at 
such  a  time  as  this  was. 

Mj  mother  said  she  feared  that  Seymoar 


would  only  be  too  ready  to  attribute  his  not 
seeing  me  to  her  commands,  rather  than  my 
own  inclinations;  and,  disappointed  and 
wretched,  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  and  never  rose  from  it,  feeding 
my  distress  by  every  means  in  my  power.  I 
must  own,  however,  that  temper  and  contri- 
vance had  some  share  in  this  self-abandon- 
ment, or  sensibility,  which  I  thought  would  at 
once  punish  my  mother  for  her  obstinacy,  (as 
I  called  it,)  and  induce  her  to  give  up  her 
resolution.  How  oflen  is  grieiT  like  love, 
made  up  of  materials  which  we  dream  not  of 
-*and  how  oflen  has  temper  much  to  do  with 
it!  But  my  seeming  unmixed  sorrow  had  no 
effect  on  my  excellent  parent,  whose  decisions, 
where  I  was  concerned,  were  the  result  of 
firm  principle.    Her  first  observation  was— 

**  This  excessive  misery,  Helen,  accompani- 
ed, as  I  see  it  is,  with  a  degree  of  sullenness, 
is  not  likely  to  make  me  change  my  purpose, 
but  rather  to  confirm  me  in  it  the  more ;  be- 
cause it  proves  to  me  the  great  extent  of  the 
danger  to  which  my  compliance  would  expose 
you,  when  you  can  thus,  in  spirit  at  least,  be 
rebellious;  and  this  at  a  time,  too,  when  I 
want  every  corhfort  possible." 

These  words  subdued  every  particle  of  re- 
sentment in  me:  I  threw  myself  on  her  neck, 
and  assured  her  she  should  never  have  so  to 
reproach  me  again ;  nor  did  I  even  venture  to 
inquire  for  Seymour — but  she  was  generous 
enough  to  speak  of  him  unasked.  She  told 
me  he  woke,  after  a  long  sleep,  hiore  com- 
posed than  she  expected;  *Mhough,  on  his 
first  waking,  he  started  me  excessively,"  she 
said,  **  by  asking  for  his  mother,  and  wonder- 
ing to  see  me  instead  of  her.  My  tears  seem- 
ed to  force  back  his  recollection ;  and  in  a 
faint  voice,  and  with  a  look  of  wretchedness, 
he  added,  *  Ah  !  I  remember  now  ;*  and  hiding 
his  face  in  the  pillow,  he  wept  aloud. 

*'And  I-*I  was  but  a  sad  consoler,  for  I 
wept  in  silence  by  him.  When  he  was  calm 
again,  I  wished  him  to  rise ;  and  before 'I  left 
him,  in  the  fulness  and  tenderness  of  my 
heart,  poor  child !  I  stooped  down,  and  kissed 
his  burning  forehead.  But  I  soon  repented  ; 
for  he  exclaimed,  *'  Oh !  that  was  so  like  her! 

But  she  never  —  no,  never  more "  and 

again  he  lay  almost  convulsed  with  his  feel- 
ings. 

•*  When  this  fresh  paroxysm  was  over,  I  left 
him." 

**  But  I  am  sure,"  said  I,  '*  that  he  will  be 
soothed  by  that  kind  kiss  in  rememhranco, 
though  it  affected  him  painfully  at  the  time." 

**  Perhaps  so :  bnt  his  grief,  violent  thongh 
it  be,  will  soon  go  off,  and  be  after  a  time  for- 
gotten. Lady  Helen  was  his  mother,  and  he 
loved  her;  but  she  had  not  been  the  chosen 
playfellow  of  his  childhood — the  friend  of  his 
youth — the  companion  of  his  riper  years — the 
sharer  of  every  joy — the  soother  of  every  sor- 
row—and the  being  endea^d  to  him  by  daily 
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and  confidential  interconne :  and  yet  all  these 
was  she  to  me,  Helen/* 

**  But,  dearest  mother,  the  love  and  regrets 
of  a  child  are  fvry  strong/' 

**  I  own  it,  Helen,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  this  miserable  boy,  self-reproach 
mingles  with  them,  and  deepens  every  pang. 
Helen,  my  child — my  only  treasure  now,"  she 
added,  speaking  with  difficulty,  '*  nerer,  never, 
when  I  shall  be  as  she  is  now,  may  you  have 
cause  to  shed  such  tears  as  his,  Helen !  Re- 
member, there  are  no  upbraidings  so  terrible 
as  those  of  one's  own  heart ;  andfor  your  own 
sake,  if  not  for  mine,  be  dutiful.*' 

I  was  too  much  affected  to  reply ;  and  my 
mother  continued — *'  Yes,  he  will  recover  his 
loss  — yon  will  recover  yourf,  Helen.  But 
what  can  ever  replace  to  me  the  loss  of  the 
friend  of  my  whole  life — the  sole  relic  of  the 
joys  that  are  past  1  George— Charles— Helen ! 
you  are  all  gone  now !  and  I,"  (here  she  rais- 
ed her  arms  with  a  sort  of  appealing  look  to 
heaven,)  **I  stand  alone,  unsupported,  and 
unsupporting,  too,  like  the  sole  remaining  pil- 
lar or  a  once-noble  temple,  to  speak  of  former 
pride  and  present  desolation." 

As  my  mother's  imagination  had  now  enter- 
ed into  play,  my  fears  for  her  health  in  a  great 
degree  vanished;  for  I  knew  that  the  grief 
which  can  vent  itself  in  imagery,  however 
gloomy,  is  not  of  that  sort  which  preys  rapid- 
y  on  life ;  for  it  is 


•"  The  grief  that  doth  not  speak, 


Falb  on  the  barthcn*d  heart,  and  bids  it  break." 

Taking  advantage  of  a  pause,  during  the 
first  part  of  which  my  mother  seemed  engaged 
in  fervent  devotion,  I  now  ventured  to  ask  her 
if  Seymour  had  inquired  why  he  did  not  see 
me.  She  told  me  that  he  had,  and  that  he  had 
been  told  in  reply  there  were  sufficient  reasons 
for  our  not  meeting :  amongst  the  foremost  of 
which,  was  the  certainty  that  we  should  make 
each  other  te^orse,  and  with  this  reason  he  had 
seemed  satisfied.  She  did  not  tell  me,  how- 
ever, that  he  inquired  for  me  every  day ;  nor 
did  she  relate  to  me  any  of  their  conversation, 
except  the  one  which  took  place  the  evening 
before  the  funeral ;  and  thai  she  felt  it  to  be 
her  duty  to  disclose. 

**  I  have  to  inform  you,  my  dear  child,"  said 
she,  **  that  when  Seymour  and  I  stood  together 
to  take  our  last  look  and  last  kiss  before  the 
coffin  was  closed,  he  suddenly  seized  my  hand, 
and,  wildly  addressing  the  unconscious  dead, 
conjured  that  pale  cheek,  and  that  closed  eye, 
to  appeal  to  my  heart  in  his  favour,  and  to  re- 
mind me  of  the  promised  pledge  to  his  mother 
to  promote  his  union  with  you.  This  was  the 
language  of  passion,  and  there  was  a  strange 
effect  in  it,  I  thought — ^neither  of  which,  you 
know,  can  affect  me.  I  therefore  replied, 
though  not  without  emotion,  that  it  was  a  sub- 
ject which  I  could  not  discuss  in  that  room. 
Accordingly,  afler  he  had  taken  many  more 


last  looks  and  leaves  of  the  belorod  desd,  I 
led  him  from  the  chamber.  I 

**  When  he  was  calmed  m  little,  I  had  leso-  j 
lution  to  resnme  the  conversation ;  end  to  own 
the  truth,  Helen,  I  was  glad  to  discnss  it, 
without  the  presence  of  thai  moamfnl  object 
which,  spite  of  myself,  armed  my  feelings  ^ 
against  my  judgment."  I 

Here  my  mother  walked  abont  the  room  in 
considerable  agitation ;  but  she  toon  recover- 
ed herself.  | 

**  I  then  related  to  him  our  conversation  with  I 
Lady  Helen."  | 

•«And  did  yon  tell  him  how  I  defended) 
him  r  cried  I.  I 

*'No,  certainly  I  did  not,'*  she  coldly  re-| 
plied;  ^but  1  convinced  him  that  his  mother' 
gave  me  back  my  promise,  and  that  her  last  I 
parting  words  to  yourself  should  be,  *  Helen,  * 
never  marry  an  immoral  man.'  On  hearing 
this,  he  exclaimed— 

*'^Did  my  mother  sav  thisi  Did  she  think 
me  an  immoral  man  ?  Oh !  insupportable  ag- 
ony !  Well,  madam,'  added  he,  turning  fierce- ' 
ly  round,  *  and  so  I  suppose  vou  have  said  the ' 
same  to  your  daughter,  and  have  engaged  her 
to  combat  the  regard  she  once  felt  for  me ;  (or 
I  know  she  loved  me  onoe,  or  would  have  dons 
so,  for  so  the  lips  that  never  deceived  assured 
me:  but  mark  me,  madam,  I  will  not  take  a 
refusal  firom  any  lips  bat  hers.* 

**  *  If  you  wish  to  alienate  my  aflfeetion  en- 
tirely from  you,  Seymour,'  I  replied,  *you  will . 
make  this  appeal  to  Helen ;  for  neither  by  let- 1 
ter  nor  personal  application  will  I  sanction  it, ! 
till  I  am  convinced  your  improved  conduct  i 
makes  you  more  worthy  of  my  daughter.'       | 

**  *  But  you  deny  me  the  motive  to  improve-' 
ment,  by  forbidding  my  addresses  to  her.'        { 

"  •  O  Seymour !'  answered  I,  •  if  you  have 
no  better  motive,  such  a  change  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon ;  nor  would  I  entrust  to  you, ' 
under  such  a  precarious  alteration,  the  happi- ; 
ness  of  my  child.'  i 

^  He  looked  distressed,  but  rather  proudly  > 
replied —  i 

"  •  Well,  madam,  we  will  talk  further  on  ■ 
this  subject  some  other  time.  I  cannot  pursue  i 
it  now.'    And  soon  afWr  I  took  my  leave."     i 

'*And  will  you  not  allow  him  to  have  one' 
interview  with  me,  before  he  returns  to  Ox-' 
ford  1"  I 

**  No,  I  will  not  expose  you  to  his  danger- ' 
ous  eloquence :  as  he  is  not  really  in  love  with 
you,  he  would  have  more  self-possession,  and 
plead  his  cause  so  much  the  better."  I 

**  Not  in  love  with  me !"  ! 

*'No;  his  attachment  is  now  irritated  by; 
obstacles,  and  also  stimulated  by  fancied  doty ; 
but  could  he,  if  he  really  felt  a  virtuous  pas- 
sion, maintain  a  disgraceful  connexion  in  Lon- ' 
don,  as  I  know  him  to  dol  Helen,  my  child! 
what  ails  you  1"  Here  her  voice  sounded  like 
thunder  in  my  ears,  and  I  fainted. 

I  had  certainly  been  led  to  believe  thatSey- 
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mouT  led  a  life  of  general  dissipetion,  and  I 
bad  not  allowed  myself  to  attempt  to  define 
the  exact  natore  of  the  charges  against  him ; 
but  when  I  heard  him  positively  accosed  of 
an  improper  attachment  to  one  individual  ob- 
ject, a  mixed  feeling  of  jealousy,  disgust,  mis- 
ery, and  indignation  came  over  me,  with  the 
sickness  of  death,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I  lost  all  consciousness.  How  long  I  re- 
mained insensible,  1  know  not;  but  when  I  re- 
covered, I  found  my  mother  weeping  over  me— 
not  because  she  had  feared  for  my  life,  but  be- 
cause she  did  fear  for  my  peace  of  mind.  She 
was  consoled,  however,  when  I  assured  her, 
that  from  that  moment  I  should  think  it  my 
duty  to  drive  Seymour  Pendarves  from  my 
mimi,  and  that  I  had  no  longer  any  difilculty 
in  submitting  to  her  wishes.  She  kissed  me, 
called  me  her  dear,  good  girl,  and  we  parted 
for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  was  the  morning  of  the 
faneral.  Lady  Helen  had  desired  it  might  be 
a  private  one,  and  had  she  not,  it  could  not 
have  been  otherwise;  for  Lord  Seymour, 
though  not  an  old  man,  was  fallen  into  a  state 
of  imbecility ;  Lord  Mountgeorge  was  at  Lis- 
bon, attending  his  dying  wife;  and  Mr.  Pen- 
darves, our  greatFuncle,  was  confined  in  Corn- 
wall by  the  gout. 

*•  Poor  Seymour  !*'  cried  my  mother,  as  she 
heard  this  account  of  the  family ;  **  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  your  excuse ;  for  how  com- 
pletely has  he  been  left  to  himself,  amidst  Uie 
dangers  of  a  metropolis  !'* 

My  mother,  when  she  said  this,  was  cer- 
tainly thinking  aloud  i  but  my  hearing  her 
had,  at  that  moment,  no  bad  effect  on  me,  as 
my  jealousy  remained  unappeased,  and  my 
mortification  unsoothed,  and  nothing  could  re- 
instate him  at  vet  in  my  estimation :  nay,  I 
belieTed  I  should  see  him  the  next  day  with- 
out any  emotion  that  could  be  attributed  to 
him  as  the  cause  of  it. 

When  we  reached  the  house  of  mourning, 
we  found  Seymour  anxiously  expecting  us. 
On  seeing  me,  he  seised  my  band,  and,  unable 
to  speak,  kissed  it  repeatedly,  then  turned 
away  in  tears;  and,  I  must  own,  at  that  mo- 
ment I  forgot  his  anworthiness  and  my  own 
resolution,  and  remembered  only  his  sorrow 
and  his  apparent  affection.  My  mother  might 
be  right,  out  I  began  to  suspect  she  might  be 
terong.  All  these  feelings,  however,  were 
soon  swallowed  up  in  those  of  deep  and  tender 
sorrow.  The  procession  began;  and,  cling- 
ing to  each  other's  arm  for  support,  my  mother 
aid  I  followed  the  unsteady  steps  of  the  chief 
mourner.  But  why  need  I  dwell  on  the  de- 
tails of  a  scene  so  common!  Sufllce,  that 
Seymour  did  not  return  with  us :  he  remained 
in  the  church,  in  order  to  give  way  to  the 
lately  sajipressed  agonies  of  his  heart.  My 
mother  wiuied  to  do  the  same;  but  she  re- 
spected the  saeredneas  of  his  sorrow,  and  she 
could  Tiait  the  vanlt  al  another  time. 


The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  by  Seymour 
in  visits  to  those  who  had  been  maintained  or 
assisted  by  Lady  Helen,  in  order  that  he 
might  personally  assure  them  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  do  all  she  would  have  done,  had 
life  been  spared  to  her.  Having  thus  per- 
formed his  duty  to  the  utmost,  he  appeared  to 
my  mother's  eye  to  have  recovered  some  of  his 
usual  brilliancy  of  countenance.  The  next 
night  he  was  to  return  to  Oxford.  In  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  he  called  at  our  house,  and 
reauested  to  see  my  mother  and  me. 

1  rose  involuntarily,  in  great  perturbation. 

"Tell  Mr.  Pendarves,"  said  my  mother, 
"that  1  will  wait  on  him  directly.  Helen, 
my  child !  it  is  but  one  struggle  more,  and  all 
the  difficult?  will  be  over;  for  I  conclude, 
you,  not  only  in  obedience  to  my  will,  bi^  in 
compliance  with  your  own  wise  wishes^  refuse 
to  see  him !" 

What  could  I  sayl  Could  I  tell  her  that 
the  meeting  of  yesterday,  and  his  subsequent 
conduct  towards  his  mother's  dependants,  had 
altered  my  feelings?  I  could  not  do  it,  and  I 
remained  above  stairs. 

After  a  long  conference,  my  mother  came 
back  to  me,  and  I  heard  the  hall-door  close. 
Till  this  moment,  I  had  hoped  she  would  re- 
lent, and  allow  me  to  see  him !  at  least,  I 
guess  so,  from  the  cold  chill  which  I  felt  at 
my  heart,  when  I  heard  the  noise  of  the  closed 
door.  However,  I  saw  him  from  the  window 
^I  myself  unseen — and  his  handkerchief  was 
held  to  his  eyes. 

•  When  my  mother  returned,  I  observed  that 
she  had  been  excessively  moved,  and  the  traces 
of  recent  tears  were  on  her  cheeks. 

"Helen!"  she  at  length  said,  "I  trust  I 
have  done  by  Seymour  Pendarves  what  I 
should  wish  a  friend  to  do  by  a  child  of  mine. 
And  is  he  not  her  child — the  child  of  that  lost, 
matchless  being,  whom  I  loved  only  second  to 
yourself,  since  one  dearer  than  either  was  re- 
moved from  me  1  Yes ;  I  admonished  him  as 
a  mother  would  have  done ;  and  though  I  re- 
fused his  request,  I  did  it — ^indeed  I  did— with 
gentleness  and  with  anguish.  Helen,"  she 
resumed,  "  if  ever  you  should  doubt  the  affec- 
tions of  your  mother,  remember  what,  for  your 
sake,  she  has  undergone  this  day.  She  has, 
though  her  heart  bl^  to  do  it,  wounded  that 
of  one  whom  she  loves  now  next  to  yourself, 
and  that  one,  too,  the  child  of  her  adored  Lady 
Helen.  But  the  sense  of  a  mother's  duty, 
aided  by  a  higher  power,  has  supported  me 
through  it." 

"  And  he  is  gone !" 

"Yes;  and  he  reproached  me  bitterly  for 
my  cruelty,  Helen ;  but  if  he  could  see  me 
now,  do  you  think  he  would  censure  me  for 
hardness  of  heart  1" 

Mournful  were  the  hours  that  followed,  and 
we  retired  eariy  to  rest.  .But  my  mother  rested 
not.  I  heard  her  walking  backward  and  for- 
ward in  her  room  till  near  day-break ;  and  till 
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she  had  ceased  I  was  too  uneasy  to  close  my 
eyes. 

When  I  rose  the  next  day*  and  was  walking 
in  the  garden  before  breakfast,  I  found  my 
mother*8  windows  still  shut,  and  it  was  very 
late  before  she  came  down  stairs.  I  had  pre- 
viously felt  disposed  to  indulcre  my  own  de- 
jection ;  but  as  soon  as  I  saw  her,  all  thought 
of  myself  vanished.  For  never  did  I  see  the 
expression  of  hopeless  grief  stronger  than  in 
her  speaking  face.  As  she  did  not  ulk,  I 
vainly  tried  to  converse  of  indifferent  things. 
She  smiled ;  but  every  smile  was  succeeded 
by  a  sigh ;  and  once  she  exclaimed, 

'*  No !  they  cannot  come  to  me,  but  I  shall 
go  to  ihemJ*^ 

**  Dearest  mother,*'  cried  I,  rising  and  look- 
ing up  in  her  face,  **  you  foroet  me.  Surely 
you  do  not  wish  to  leave  me  I** 

''  Do  not  ask  me,"  she  cried,  clasping  me 
fondly  to  her  bosom ;  **  I  fear  I  am  ungrateful 
for  my  remaining  blessing." 

From  that  time  she  struggled  with  her 
grief,  and  became,  as  you  know,  in  enmpany^ 
at  least,  the  agreeable  companion;  for  about 
that  time  it  was,  I  think,  that  your  amiable 
husband  succeeded  to  the  living,  and  you  came 
to  enliven  and  adorn  the  rectory.  However, 
as  your  friend,  for  whose  inspection  this  is 
written,  does  not  know  any  of  the  subsequent 
events,  I  shall  proceed  with  the  detail  of  my 
story. 

During  the  ensuing  six  weeks  we  had  only 
one  letter  from  Seymour,  but  that  was  a  pleas- 
ant one  :  for  he  told  us  that  he  had  been  study- 
ing very  hard,  and  had  gotten  another  prize, 
and  ho  sent  us  his  composition,  adding  in  a 
very  touchinjr  manner,  that  as  the  eye  which 
he  most  wished  to  please  by  his  production 
was  for  ever  closed,  his  proudest  oesire  now 
was  to  have  it  approved  by  tliose  whom  he 
and  she  best  loveo. 

My  mother  was  gratified  by  this  compliment 
as  well  as  myself;  for  she  auprured  favourably 
of  his  amendment  from  this  close  application, 
and  she  owned  to  me  in  the  fulness  of  her 
heart,  that  she  had  informed  him,  his  obtain- 
ing my  hand  depended  entirely  on  himself.  I 
have  said  that  my  mother  appeared  quite  re- 
covered in  company ;  but  such  was  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  one  anxious  subji»ct  to  her 
mind  in  private,  that  every  thing  unconnected 
with  it  soon  became  uninteresting  to  her ;  this 
was  the  renewal  of  virtuous  friendship  in  an- 
other world;  and  she  read  and  tried  to  pro- 
cure every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  Sermon  or 
Essay  that  had  ever  been  written  on  the  sub- 
:  jert.  One  sermon,  and  it  was  a  most  eloquent 
one,  bearinir  the  title,  "  The  renewal  of  Vir-  i 
tuous  Friendship  in  another  World,"*  delight- 
ed her  so  much,  that  it  was  never  out  of  her  , 
reach;  and  though  she  found  it  difficult  to  de-  j 
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duce  from  the  Scriptaret  mny  certain  groonds 
for  this  consoling  doctrine,  still  she  delighted 
to  indulge  in  it;  and  as  she  could  never  rest 
till  she  had  tried  to  convert  others  to  ber  owa 
opinions,  especially  where  those  opinions  were 
likely  to  increase  individual  happiness,  tkoie 
only  with  whom  she  was  not  intimate  could 
avoid  hearing  her  descant  on  this  subject,  with 
all  that  plausible  and  ingenious  fluency  which 
usually  attends  reasoning  from  analogy  and; 
imagination.  While  her  mind  was  thus  em- j 
ployed,  it  ceased  to  prey  on  its  own  peace;' 
and  though  her  system  sometimes  friled  to. 
satisfy  her,  she  still  found  a  soothing  cottvie- 
tion  in  the  thought,  that  should  we  not  be 
permitted  '*to  know  and  love  our  friends  u 
heaven,"  we  should  be  sure  not  to  be  cutmima 
of  the  want  of  those  who  had  been  the  dearest , 
to  us  when  on  earth,  but  should  find  all  thej 
**  ways  of  God"  vindicated  '*  to  man."  I 

It  was  now,  while  my  mother  was  too  con* 
stantly  thinking  of  the  regretted  dead,  and  1 
of  the  still  tenaerly*reinenil>ered  living,  that  a. 
new  acquaintance  was  introduced  to  us,  who 
had  power  to  withdraw  our  thoughts  from, 
these  interesting  speculations,  and  fix  them 
for  some  time  at  least  upon  himself.  I 

Methinks,  my  dear  fnend,  I  see  yon  smile 
at  this  distance,  and  remark  to  your  hnsband, 
**  Now  we  shall  see  what  she  says  of  the  in- 
preteion  which  Count  Ferdinand  De  Walden 
first  made  on  her,  for  I  never  could  understand 
how  she  could  ever  prefer  another  man  to  him.** 

You  forget  how  very  early  in  life  my  affec- 
tions were  turned  towards  Pendarves,  and  how 
soon  I  learnt  to  look  on  constancy  in  love  es 
a  sort  of  virtue ;  you  also  forget  the  "fasci- 
nating graces,"  and  the  *Mrresistible  arch- 
ness," to  use  your  own  expression,  of  Sej- 
mour^s  smile.  But  this  is  perhaps  an  ill-timed 
digression.  Where  was  il  Oh !  at  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  acquaintance. 

My  parents  had  made  an  acouaintance  in 
America  with  the  Count  De  Walden,  the  elder, 
whom  curiosity  and  the  love  of  travelling  had 
led  thither.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  Switzerland, 
by  way  of  England ;  where  he  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  manners  of  the  people  and 
constitution  of  the  government,  that  he  re- 
solved his  nephew  and  heir,  Ferdinand  De 
Walden,  who  was  like  himself  a  protestanu 
should  come  over  and  enter  himself  at  one  of 
the  universities.  When  the  time  for  his  ad- 
mission arrived,  the  count  remembered  with 
renewed  interest  his  acquaintance  with  mr 
parents  and  their  cousins ;  and  that  they  now 
resided  in  England.  Nor  was  it  difficult  kx 
him  to  obtain  particulars  of  their  present  resi- 
dence and  situation. 

His  uncle  heard  with  pain  that  my  mother, 
Seymour,  and  myself,  were  the  only  survivors 
of  that  happy  family  which  he  had  so  much 
loved  in  the  new  world.  To  my  mother,  how-, 
ever,  he  was  still  anxious  to  introduce  hi' 
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nephew;  and  he  hoped  that  in  Seymour  he 
would  find  a  durable  friend  at  college ;  but  in 
this  expectation  he  could  not  be  gratified,  as 
he  had  resolved  that  Ferdinand  should  go  to 
the  mathematical  university,  and  Seymour 
was  of  Oxford.  This  impossibility  my  mo- 
(hey  thought  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Fer- 
dinand. 

When  De  Walden  came,  and  showed, 
among  other  letters,  one  of  recommendation 
to  Mr.  Seymour  Pendarvea,  she  coldly  ob- 
served, **That  letter  need  not  be  delivered 
yet  ;**  and  certainly,  the  appearance  of  Ferdi- 
nand De  Walden  did  not  promise  much  con- 
geniality of  disposition  and  pursuit  with  Sey- 
mour ;  for  the  latter,  from  the  light  gaiety  of 
his  manner  and  countenance,  seemed  as  if  he 
never  tboo^ht  at  all ;  and  the  former,  from  the 
grave  pensiveness  and  reserve  of  his,  appeared 
at  first  sight  as  if  he  did  nothing  but  think. 
The  open  eye  of  Seymour  invited  confidence, 
the  penetrating  one  of  De  Walden  repelled  it; 
and  as  the  one,  when  first  seen,  was  sure  to 
inspire  admiration  if  not  love,  the  other  was 
as  sure  to  excite  alarm,  if  not  a  feeling  resem- 
bling aversion.  For  myself,  I  must  own  that 
when  De  Walden  was  presented  to  me  by  my 
mother,  I  experienced  towards  him  a  little  of 
the  first,  though  none  of  the  second  sensation ; 
for  I  had  been  accustomed  to  look  on  Seymour 
as  my  model  for  personal  beauty  and  captiva- 
tion ;  and  the  young  Swiss,  therefore,  had  not 
m  chance  of  charming  me  at  first  sight.  I  had 
not  seen  my  mother  so  animated  for  years  as 
she  was  on  the  arrival  of  her  foreign  guest; 
for  she  had  greatly  esteemed  his  uncle,  and 
Ferdinand  strongly  resembled  him.  With  him 
of  course  were  associated  the  ever-remembered 
hours  of  jrooth  and  friendship,  wedded  love 
and  happiness ;  and  De  Walden  shone  with 
a  radiance  not  his  own.  But  my  mother, 
much  to  my  annoyance,  was  not  conscious  of 
this :  she  insisted  that  his  brilliancy  was  all 
self-derived ;  that  if  she  had  never  known  his 
unele^  she  should  still  have  admired  Atm.  By 
this  admiration,  I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  I 
was  piqned  and  mortified,  because  I  fancied  it 
interfered  with  the  rights  of  Seymour;  and  I 
suspected  that,  if  he  should  repay  the  regard 
of  the  mother  by  loving  the  daughter,  I  could 
not  without  disobedience  remain  constant  to 
my  first  attachment. 

As  De  Walden  was  not  to  go  to  college  till 
October,  he  had  leave  to  stay  with  us  tiU  that 
time,  since  it  was  rather  an  unusual  thing  for 
a  fine  young  man,  unless  he  was  a  relation,  to 
be  the  guest  of  a  widow  lady  and  her  daugh- 
I  ter  for  so  long  a  period.  I  was  therefore  cer- 
tain that  my  mother  must  have  some  particular 
point  to  carry,  and  that  point  was,  I  believed, 
the  alienation  of  my  heart  from  Seymour  Pen- 
darves.  These  suspicions  certainly  made  me 
regard  Ferdinand  the  two  first  days  of  his 
arrival  with  prejudiced  eyes,  not  unmixed  with 
fear  of  bis  keenness  of  penetration.    But,  in 
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spite  of  myself,  my  fear  of  him  vanished,  and 
much  of  my  prejudice  with  it,  when  I  found 
that  this  grave  sententious  personage,  who 
talked  theology  with  my  mother,  and  tried, 
poor  man!  to  explain  to  us  some  new  Ger^ 
man  philosophy,  could  laugh  as  heartily  as 
if  he  never  read  and  never  thought,  and  had 
a  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which  he  found 
sometimes  dangerous  and  troublesome  to  his 
good-breeding. 

This  welcome  discovery  happened  to  me  at 
breakfast,  while  he  was  reading  to  us  aloud 
some  amusing  extracts  from  a  kind  of  periodical 
paper,  published  in  France  by  the  Baron  De 
Grimm,  one  of  which  was  so  ludicrous,  that 
he  laid  down  the  book  to  laugh  at  his  ease, 
while  I  exclaimed,  ''Is  it  possible T' 

''  Is  what  possible,  my  dearl"  said  my  mo- 
ther. 

"That  Mr.  De  Walden,"  I  repeated  rather 
uncivilly,  '*  can  laugh  so  very  heartily." 

"iV'ej/-t7  pa$  permia  en  Jingletem^  Made- 
fnoitelky^^vrBB  his  answer. 

''Oh,  ^es!"8aid  I,  blushing,  and  looking 
very  foolish, "  only—" 

"Oh!  Je  coinprends:  apparemment  c*est 
Mademoiselle  qui  ne  veut  pasqu'on  rit  devant 
elle.  Helas,  belle  Helene!  il  faut  rire  tant 
qu*on  le  peut,  quand  on  a  le  bonheur  de  jouir 
sou  vent  de  votre  aim  able  societe ;  car  il  me 
semble  qu'en  ce  cas  1&,  on  pourroit  bien  avoir 
raison  de  pleurer  bientdt,  et  peut-dtre  pour  la 
vie."t 

Here  was  gallantry  too,  and  returning  good 
for  evil ;  though  I  was  rude,  he  was  polite. 
I  was  humbled  and  ashamed,  while,  he  with 
increasing  archness  said,  "3/riM  qu'est-ce  oue 
vou$  VGulez  dire  nvee  votre — 'Is  it  possible!'^ 
What!  yon  think  me  a  disciple  of  Crassus, 
and  fancy  roe  never  laugh  till  I  see  an  ass  eat 
a  thistle  1"  he  added  in  his  foreign  English. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  take  you  for  now  1" 
replied  I,  venturing  to  look  up  in  his  face, 
wnich,  for  the  first  time,  animated  as  it  now 
was  by  pleasantry  and  the  consciousness  of 
appearing  to  advantage,  struck  me  with  the* 
conviction  of  its  excessive  physiognomical 
beauty ;  and  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  my  mo-^ 
ther*s  regard  for  him,  not  because  he  was 
possessed  of  great  personal  attractions,  but 
because  beauty  of  physiognomy  cannot  exist 
without  corresponding  beauty  of  mind,  if  not 
of  heart. 

"  Well,  he  replied,  "  and  what  do  you  take 
me  fori"  speaking  with  that  accent  which  in 
him  I  have  oden  thought  an  additional  charm* 


*  Is  it  not  permitted  in  England  7 

t  Oh !  I  comprehend :  you  do  not  like  nny 
should  laugh  in  your  presence.  Alas !  beautiful 
Helen,  one  must  laugh  while  one  can,  when  one 
has  the  happiness  of  being  in  your  society ;  for 
one  runs  the  risk  of  crying  very  soon,  and  perhaps 
for  life. 

t  But  what  dkl  your  mean  with  your  '  Is  it  pos- 
sible r 
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'*  A  kind-hearted  man  and  a  good  Christian ; 
for  you  returned  food  for  evil,  and  repaid  im- 
pertinence by  making  it  the  foundation  of  a 
compliment.  Still,  I  must  presume  again,  and 
tell  you  that  I  believe  your  laughs  are  Rke  jbura 
de  fete  t  they  do  not  come  every  day." 

*'  Pour  les  jours  de  f^te,  non ;  ils  ne  me  sent 
point  venus  tous  les  jours  aue  depuis  mon  ar- 
rives ici ;  mais  a  present.  Mademoiselle,  tous 
les  jours  sent  pour  moi  des  jours  de  f(Ste,  et 
ma  sainte  est  Sainte  Heldne."* 

I  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  know  how  to 
receive  compliments  like  these  without  em- 
barrassment; and  to  hide  my  awkwardness  I 
exclaimed,  '*  Why,  what  can  have  become  of 
them  1  I  have  lost  them ;  they  are  quite  gone." 

"  Qu'avez-'votu  perdu^  Mademmsel/e  ?  Ptr» 
mtitez-nun  de  le  ckereher.     Diie»  rfoiic"| 

**  My  fear  and  awe  of  you." 

**  Fear  and  awe  of  me !  Oh  !  quUU  s'en  aiUent 
tout  de  bon,  Ce  ne  sorU  pas  lea  $entimeni8  que  ie 
voudrais  vous  irupirer  puur  mot."^  As  he  said 
this,  there  was  an  expression  in  his  dark  eyes 
which  made  me  turn  mine  away;  and  ad- 
dressing my  mother,  I  told  her  that  our  guest 
reminded  me  of  a  little  French  paper  toy 
which  I  had  seen,  called  deux  titea  sous  un 
bonnet ;  that  at  first  view,  it  was  a  monk  with 
a  cowl  on,  but  that  when  the  cowl  was  thrown 
off,  there  was  a  gay  and  smiling  young  man. 
So  it  was  with  Mr.  De  Walden :  when  he  first 
came,  he  seemed  a  grave  philosopher,  and  now 
he  is  an  absolute  lover  of  fun,  and  a  laugher  of 
the  first  order. 

**De  grace,  Mademoiselle,  dites-moi  lequel 
des  deux  caracteres  vous  plait  le  plus ;  mais, 
ne  me  dites  pas,  je  vous  le  deniande  en  gr&ce, 
que  je  vous  olTonse  le  moins  dans  mon  role  de 
philosophe;  Helas!  auprcs  de  vous  qui  pour- 
roit  rosier  philosophe  V'§ 

**  I  wish  you,"  said  I, "  to  resemble  Demo- 
critus,  who  united  the  two  characters  of  laugher 
and  philosopher;  and  you,  if  you  please,  shall 
be  the  latter  with  ray  mother;  you  shall  talk 
wisely  and  gravely  with  her,  but  laugh  and  talk 
nonsense  now  and  then  with  me." 

*^  Vous  convenes  done  de  la  justice  de  ma 
proposition,  qu*  aupres  de  vous  on  ne  peut^tre 
•philosophe  V'|| 

I  shook  my  head  and  held  up  my  hand  at  him, 
•not  knowing  exactly  how  to  answer :  he  seized 

*  For  holidays,  no :  they  never  came  to  me  ever^ 
day,  till  I  came  hither  ;  but  now,  all  days  are  hoh- 
days  to  me,  and  my  saint  is  Saint  Helen. 

t  But  what  are  you  seeking  T  let  me  look  for  it. 
Tell  me. 

X  Oh,  let  them  go  away  entirely  !  These  are 
not  the  sentiments  with  which  I  wish  to  inspire 
•you. 

^  In  pity  tell  me,  which  of  these  two  characters 

F leases  you  the  most ;  but  pray  do  not  tell  me  that 
offend  you  less  as  a  philosopher,  for  who  that  is 
near  vou  can  lone  remain  a  philosopher  T 

II  You  agree  then  to  the  justice  of  my  proposi- 
tion, that  near  you  no  one  can  remain  a  philoso* 
pher?  I 


it,  and  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  lim.  My  dm- 
ther,  I  saw,  enjoyed  this  dialopie ;  bnt  my  owb 
heart  reproached  me  for  hmvine  allowed  my- 
self to  be  amused  and  flattered  into  a  sort  of 
infidelity  to  Seymour,  by  a  man  toowhowoold 
be,  I  foresaw,  warmly  encooraged  by  my  mo- 
ther. 

By  this  conversation,  which  has  never  been 
effaced  from  my  memory*  you  will  suspect 
that  my  flippancy  and  the  evident  pleasore 
with  which  1  kept  it  up,  were  proofs  that  no- 
thing but  a  prior  attachment  could  have  prs- 
served  my  affections  from  the  power  of  De 
Walden,  when  he  once  displayed  to  me  all  the 
variety  of  his  talents,  ana  the  sraeet  of  his 
mind.  Even  as  it  was,  they  would  hare  bad  a 
more  certain  effect,  but  for  the  injadicioas 
eagerness  with  which  my  mother  tried  to  feret 
a  conviction  of  them  opon  me ;  for  then  my 
alarmed  feelings  took  the  part  of  Seymour,  and 
I  was  piqued  into  nnderrating  her  idol,  be- 
cause she  seemed  to  aoerraie  him.  How  veiy 
rarely  is  it  that  one  can  obtain  or  nve  an 
opinion  uninfluenced  by  temper,  piejudke,  oc 
interest ! 

**Is  he  not  very  handsome  1^  she  used  to 
say. 

**  Yes,  but  I  have  seen  a  handsomer  mas." 

*'  Oh,  you  mean  Seymour;  he  is  haodsomflr 
certainly,  but  then  he  is  not  near  so  tall.** 

*•  No,  but  he  is  better  made.'*  '. 

**  That  /  never  remarked ;  and  I  hope  yoa 
will  only  impart  the  result  of  your  observatioa 
to  me .'  others  might  think  it  indelicate.  What 
a  fine  countenance  he  has  !*' 

**  Yes,  sometimea^  but  not  always ;  snd  I 
prefer  one  that  is  always  so :  I  like  oerpehul 
rather  than  oeeaaionaJ  sun-ehine.— -It  is  dis- 
agreeable to  have  to  watch  the  sun  peeping 
out  from  behind  clouds.'* 

"  Helen,  Helen !"  replied  my  mother,  ••  weak, 
foolish  girl !  to  like  what  no  one  can  on  earth 
obtain — perpetual  sun-shine  in  the  moral  world ! 
And  afler  all,  when  one  considers  what  this  life 
is,  its  long  paina  and  its  ahort  pleaattrea^  the  I 
richea  of  one  day  succeeded  by  tne  poverty  of 
the  next,  the  ties  which  are  Jirmly  InUt  only  to  j 
be  aevered  in  a  moment^  and  our  eapadiy  and  | 
cauae  for  enjoyment  never  equal  to  our  eapo- , 
bility  and  cauae  of  suffering;  my  child,  what  a  j 
poor,  thtfughtleaa,  frivoioia  being  most  that  bsi 
whose  lip  can  always  amile,  and  whose  eyt 
can  always  sparkle,  whom  fears  fur  Mnuelftxa 
never  depreaa^  nor  fears  for  time  or  for  eternity,  or 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  or  the  peace  of  others, 
can  alarm  into  aelf- government  /" 

You  know  that  when  my  mother  was  roosed 
into  any  mental  emotion,  she  did  not  talk,  she 
harangued,  she  spoke  as  if  she  read  out  of  a 
book ;  it  was,  as  you  perceive,  the  case  now. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  replied  I,  '•  such  a  being 
as  you  describe  would  be  as  odious  to  me  as 
he  could  be  to  you ;  and  his  vivacity  either  of 
manner  or  countenance  must  be  the  result  of 
want  of  feelings,  affections,  or  intdlect.    To 
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much  perpetual  san-thine,  I,  like  yoa,  should 
object.  But  then  the  douds  must  not  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  absence  of  good-humour,  or  by 
the  presence  of  sulkinessand  ill-humour,  or  by 
hypochondriacal  tendencies." 

^  YoQ  do  not  suppose,  Helen,*'  she  cried, 
with  quickness,  *'that  De  Walden  is  grave 
only  because  he  is  cross,  and  thoughtful  only 
becaase  he  is  hypochondriacal  ?" 

**WerB  we  talking  of  individuals,  mam- 

**^If  not,  you  know  we  were  thinking  of 
them,  Helen;  and  I  feel  only  too  sensible  that 
the  piqae  with  which  you  'answer  when  I 
praise  Ferdinand,  springs  from  your  still  pow- 
erful attachment  to  Seymour." 

I  could  not  deny  it :  but  my  conscience  h- 
preached  me  for  having,  from  a  feeling  of 
jealoasy  on  poor  Seymour's  account,  not  only 
seemed  to  insinuate  an  ill-opinion  of  Ferdinand, 
which  I  did  not  entertain,  but  for  having  also 
given  unnecessary  pain  to  my  mother.  Oh, 
my  dear  friend !  how  often  since  I  lost  her 
have  I  reproached  myself  with  these  little  of- 
fence* !  and  what  I  suffered  for  the  more  pain- 
Ail  trials  which  I  inflicted  on  her,  no  words  can 
describe,  no  regret  can  atone.  Sad  state  of 
human  blindness,  and  human  infirmity,  when 
one  seems  conscious  of  the  duties  which  one 
owes  to  a  parent,  only  afier  one  is  utterly  de- 
prived of  the  means  to  atone  for  the  neglect  of 
them! 

By  what  I  have  said  of  my  jealousy  of  my 
mother's  admiration  of  Ferdinand,  you  will  see 
how  much  I  had  forgiven  Seymour's  imputed 
ill-conduct,  and  how  little  I  adhered  to  my  re- 
solution of  forgetting  him.  His  letter  and  his 
new  priae  had  much  contributed  to  this.  The 
latter  was  a  proof  that  he  had  been  leading  a 
re^lar  and  studious  life ;  and  the  former  de- 
clared that  my  mother  and  myself  were  dearer 
to  him  than  any  aneebe  in  existence,  and  that 
oar  approbation  was  what  he  most  coveted. — 
Alas !  when  one  loves,  one  easily  believes 
what  the  beloved  object  asserts. 

Still,  however,  spite  of  my  constancy,  De 
Walden,  by  his  varied  talents,  his  rational 
pursuits,  his  instructive  conversation,  and  his 
active  benevolence,  gained  on  my  esteem  every 
day.  He  was  constantly  occupied  himself, 
I  and  his  examole  stimulated  us  to  equal  in- 
I  dostry.— WeeKs,  therefore,  fled  as  if  they  were 
I  days ;  and  I  felt  raised  in  my  own  estimation, 
:  by  seeing  myself  the  constant  object  of  in- 
Iterest  to.  such  a  man,  and  also  by  feeling  my- 
self able  to  appreciate  him. 

If  Seymour  had  not  been  able  to  write  elegant 
proee,  and  |^in  prises,  my  constancy  would 
have  been  in  great  danger.  But  as  it  was, 
there  was  intelfectuality  on  both  sides ;  and  I 
had  only  to  weigh  talent  against  strength  of 
mind  and  extensive  information,  throwing  a 
great  many  pleasant  make-weights  beside  into 
the  scale  with  the  first* 

My  feeling*  towards  Seymour  were  now 


called  into  fresh  vigour  by  a  letter  from  him, 
informing  my  mother  that  instead  of  having  a 
monument  made  on  purpose  for  his  beloved 
parent,  which  would  not  have  been  ready  for 
a  considerable  time,  he  had  purchased  one 
which  had  been  nearly  finished  for  a  gentle- 
man who  died  before  it  was  completed,  and 
who  had  intended  it  for  his  wife,  and  which 
the  sculptor  had  been  desired  by  the  heir-at- 
law  not  to  trouble  himself  to  complete. 

This  monument  Pendarves  said  had  met  all 
his  ideas  of  simple  and  classical  beauty,  and 
it  would  soon  be  ready  for  the  inscnption. 
This,  he  added,  he  had  also  enclosed  for  the 
approbation  of  my  mother  and  **  his  cousin 
Helen,"  as  he  called  me;  considering  the 
former  as  the  representative  of  his  mother,  and 
me  as  the  only  woman  after  her  whom  he 
wished  to  consult  on  any  of  his  plans. 

We  were  excessively  affected  at  the  receipt 
of  this  letter;  and  De  Walden,  who  was  pre- 
sent, appeared  distressed  at  the  sight  of  our 
emotion.  *'  What  do  vou  think  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, my  dear !"  asked  my  mother. 

'*  Ask  Mr.  De  Walden  what  he  thinks  of 
it,"  I  replied. 

It  was  as  follows : 

HEXB  LIETH  ALL  THAT  WAS  MORTAL 

OP 

THE    LADT  HELEN  PENDARVES. 

READER, 

PITT  ONLY  UER  SURVIVORS. 

On  the  reverse  side  were  to  be  the  following 
words  :— 

THIS  MONUMENT 

IS  ERECTED  TO  HER  MEMORY 

AS  A  TOKEN  OP  LOVE  AND    GRATITUDE, 

BY  HER  ONLY  CHILD, 

WHOSE  PROUDEST  BOAST  rT  WILL  ALWAYS  BE, 

THAT  HE  WAS 

THE  SON  OF  SUCH  A  WOMAN. 

As  I  expected,  he  exclaimed  in  its  praise ; 
and  as  he  was  a  great  Meortzer,  he  added 
much  that  delighted  me,  and  much  that  conse- 
quently made  my  mother  uncomfortable. 

"  It  is,"  cried  he,  "  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive. Oh !  I  must  know  him :  simple  virtues, 
simple  manners,  and  simple  heart.  Pompous 
writers  not  much  real  feeling  -*  not  true.  I 
must  know  Pendarves ;  a  good  son  makes  a 
good  friend,  good  every  thing.  When  shall  I 
see  him  t" 

My  mother  looked  grave,  and  I  saw  that  the 
observant  eye  of  De  Walden  remarked  our 
contrary  emotions  with  surprise,  if  not  with 
uneasiness. 

"Then,  I  may  tell  Pendarves  that  you  like 
the  inscription ;  may  I,  Helen  1"  said  my  mo- 
ther. 

"  Oh  yes,  that  it  is  ever^  thing  I  could 
wish ;"  and  she  retired  to  write. 

When  she  returned,  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  been  weeping  violently ;  and  De  Walden, 
without  saying  a  word,  took  her  hand  and 
pressed  it  respectfully  to  his  lips. 
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This  action,  though  it  was  at  once  feelinff 
and  affectionate,  displeased  me ;  for  it  seemed 
to  my  oblique  manner  of  viewingr  such  things, 
an  injury  to  Pendarfes,  and  in  no  very  pleasant 
disposition  of  mind  I  left  the  room.  Nor  can 
I  doubt  but  that  my  absence  ffave  my  mother 
an  opportunity  of  telling  De  Walden  all  the 
circumstances  of  our  situation  with  Seymour; 
for  on  my  rejoining  them  I  found  my  mother 
looking  agitated,  Siough  also  much  pleased, 
and  De  Walden  dejected,  abstracted,  and  si- 
lent. Need  I  add  that  I  had  long  since  had 
the  pain  of  discovering  that  be  had  conceived 
an  attachment  for  me  ? 

You  may  easily  beliere  that  this  letter  from 
Seymour,  and  my  mother's  assurance  that  he 
would  certainly  come  to  see  the  monument  put 
up,  did  not  tend  to  further  the  suit  which  I 
foresaw  in  process  of  time  would  be  urged  to 
me  by  De  Walden.  But  the  monument  was 
sent  down  and  erected,  and  yet  Pendarves  did 
not  arrive.  Consemiently  we  thought  he 
would  not  come  at  all ;  still,  as  precaution  is 
wisdom,  my  mother  with  much  earnestness 
conjured  me  to  pledge  my  solemn  word  to  her, 
that  if  he  came  I  would  not  converse  with  him 
alone,  should  he  be  ever  so  desirous  of  an  in- 
terview, and  that  I  would  avoid  him  when  he 
called  at  our  house.  This  was  a  trial  of  my 
filial  duty  for  which  I  was  not  prepared,  but 
my  mother  was  so  bent  on  carrying  her  point, 
and  she  so  solemnly  expressed  her  conviction 
titat  his  conduct  when  in  London  was  not 
amended,  that  I  gave  at  last  the  promise  which 
she  requested. 

"Now  then,"  said  I  to  myself,  "I  hope 
poor  Seymour  will  not  come  down." 

Lady  Helen's  monument  was  placed  next 
that  of  her  husband,  on  which,  by  desire  of 
Lord  Seymour,  an  account  of  the  two  families 
and  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  had  been  en- 
graved in  an  ostentatious  manner.  Conse- 
quently it  had  not  been  necessary  for  Seymour 
to  give  any  additional  details.  My  mother 
likewise  had  found  herself  at  liberty,  when  she 
liiinnr  up  a  beautiful  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband,  to  confine  herself  to  the  simpli- 
city which  she  loved,  and  these  last  furnished 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  pompous  copiousness 
of  the  first. 

Still  it  was  not  to  enjoy  the  superiority  of 
my  mother's  and  Seymour's  taste,  that  I  now 
so  often  visited  the  church,  and  resumed  the 
custom  which  I  had  adopted  in  America,  of 
strewing  the  graves  I  honoured  with  flowers. 
Oh  no !  it  was  because  the  mnthtr  nf  Seymriur 
Pcjidarvei  and  the  dearest  friend  if  my  ytmth 
slept  beneath  tliat  spotless  marble ;  and  I  not 
only  gratified  my  own  feelings,  but  was  sure 
my  tribute  would  be  gratifying  to  those  of 
Pendarves. 

Of  his  father  1  had  no  recollection,  and  of 
my  own  not  sufficient  to  make  such  a  tribute, 
had  I  paid  it  to  him,  more  than  an  act  of  coldly 
remembered  duty;  but  my  whole  heart  was 


interested  when  I  perfonned  it  in  honoar  of 
Lady  Helen;  and  the  ehill  mod  coloarieas 
marble  looked  warm  and  glowing,  firom  tbei 
profusion  of  blooming  flowers  which  1  loved ' 
to  scatter  on  it.  ' 

One  morning,  after  ofiering,  as  nsoal,  my 
tribute  on  this  precious  monnmeDt,  and  while  ■ 
kneeling  beside  it,  a  deep  sigh  startled  me,  and 
I  beheld  Seymour  Pendanres,  who  had  entered 
at  another  door,  standing  in  pleased  contempla- 
tion of  me;  but  the  view  which  I  allowed  my- 
self of  him  was  short  indeed ;  my  prooiiM  to ,  ] 
my  mother  forcibljr  recurred  to  my  mind,  and ' 
the  shriek  of  surprise  and  eren  of  alann  whirk  ■  i 
I  uttered  on  beholding  him  so  unexpectedly,' 
was  succeeded  by  my  flying  with  the  speed  of 
phrensy  to  the  door  behiiM  me,  hefore  Sey-! 
mour,  thunderstruck,  mortified,  and  overeoae. 
by  my  seeming  terror  on  obsenring  him,  cnMi 
recover  himself  sufiiciently  to  prevent  or  0Te^ 
take  me.  | 

Alas !  by  the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  tbej 
trembling  of  my  whole  frame,  I  knew  too  wdl ! 
that  on  hiding  myself  from  him  depended  njl 
only  chance  of  keeping  my  promise.  I  tker^! 
fore  took  refuge  in  a  cottage,  the  owner  of; 
which  was  well  known  to  me,  instead  of  hai-  ■ 
tening  home  along  the  park,  where  he  mastj 
with  ease  have  overtaken  me.  Accordingly,! ! 
followed  a  sharp  turning  which  led  throat; 
little  lane  to  the  cottage,  and  making  my  war 
through  the  first  room  into  the  back  one.  I 
threw  myself  on  a  bed,  trembling  and  breatb- 
less. 

*«  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  yonng  ladyr 
cried  the  cottager. 

'*  Ask  no  questions,  but  shut  the  door,*'  was 
my  answer. 

She  obeyed  me,  and  I  listened  for  sevenl 
minutes  for  the  sound  of  rapid  footsteps,  bat  in 
vain.  I  felt  mortified  at  finding  that  Seymour 
did  not  trouble  himself  to  pursue  me;  still  I 
dared  not  go  home,  lest  I  should  meet  him  on 
my  road.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  XeW  the 
cottaaer  that  I  had  a  particular  reason  for  wish- 
ing to  avoid  seeing  Mr.  Pendarves,  and  1 
would  thank  her  to  watch,  if  she  could  do  it 
unsuspected,  for  his  quitting  the  church,  and 
inform  me  which  way  he  went. 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  woman,  shaking 
her  head,  "  he  shall  not  see  you  if  I  can  help 
it ;  for  though  to  be  sure  1  hear  he  is  very  good 
to  the  poor,  folks  say  he  is  but  a  wild  one,  and 
they  do  say — ^" 

flere,  with  an  agonizing  heart,  and  a  ges- 
ture of  indignant  impatience,  I  bade  her  begone 
and  do  as  1  desired.  When  she  had  disap- 
peared, I  clasped  my  hands  together  convul- 
sively. I  sobbed  aloud  in  the  anguish  of  a 
wounded  spirit;  "And  can  it  be,**  I  cried, 
"that  he  whose  sweet  and  pensive  counte- 
nance so  full  of  mournful  tenderness  1  have 
just  gazed  upon  for  a  moment,  and  shall  never 
be  able  to  forget  again;  can  he  be  a  man  whose . 
notoriously  profligate  habits    make  bim  the. 
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I  theme  of  abuse  to  a  person  like  this  1"  No ; 
there  is  hot  one  pang  in  the  catalogue  of  hu- 
man suffering  so  acute  as  that  which  the  heart 
feels  from  the  consciousnese  of  the  decided  de* 
praTity  of  a  being  tenderly  beloved. 

The  woman  on  her  return  told  me,  **  Mr. 
Pendarres  was  certainly  seeking  me;  that  he 
had,  on  leaTing  the  church,  looked  round,  and 
then  ran  seTeial  yards  at  full  speed  down  the 
pmrk,  after  which  he  stopped  and  she  thought 
It  probable  that  he  would  soon  be  past  the  front 
window,  but  she  would  look  out  and  see."  She 
did  so,  and  having  told  me  in  a  whisper,  add- 
ing that  *'  through  a  hole  in  the  little  muslin 
eurtain  I  could  see  him  without  being  seen,*^ 
I  was  weak  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  He  walked  dejectedly  and  with 
folded  arms;  the  glow  on  his  cheek,  which  the 
sight  of  me  had  deepened,  was  now  succeeded 
by  a  deadly  paleness;  and  I  felt  a  bitterness 
which  not  even  my  sense  of  his  errors  could 
assuage,  that  he  was  wretched,  and  that  I  had 
made  him  so.  My  spy  watched  him  into  his 
own  house,  and  only  then  I  ventured  to  return 
to  mine.  I  must  say  that  I  look  back  on  this 
rooming,  spite  of  the  sufferings  which  I  en- 
dured, with  much  self«atisfaction,  as  I  had 
completely  acted  up  to  the  dictates  of  filial 
doty  under  the  strongest  temptation  of  disobev- 
in^  them,  as  my  mother  was  gone  with  De 
Walden  to  spend  the  day  from  home ;  and  had  . 
I  not  conscientiously  avoided  Seymour,  I  might ' 
even  without  any  positive  infringement  of 
doty,  have  exposed  myself  to  the  risk  of  see- 
in£  him  undisturbed  by  her  presence.  Hap- 
pily, however,  my  principles  were  too  firm  to 
allow  me  to  be  satisfied  with  this  subterfuge, 
and,  as  I  before  said,  I  recall  this  day  with 
satisfaction. 

Every  hour  I  expected  that  Seymour  would 
call,  but  he  did  not  come :  however,  I  saw  his 
servant  ride  op  to  the  gate,  deliver  a  note,  and 
wait  for  an  answer.  I  gave  it  verbally  to  my 
own  maid.  It  was,  that  Mrs.  Pendarves  was 
gone  out  for  the  whole  day.  Shall  I  confess 
that  I  hoped  Seymour  would,  on  hearing  this, 
make  an  attempt  to  see  me,  though  I  was  re- 
solved to  refuse  him  attendance;  and  I  was 
mortified  that  he  did  not!  Just  before  I  ex- 
pected my  mother  and  De  Walden  would  re- 
turn, I  saw  Ssymour's  servant  come  to  the 
door  acain,  and  deliver  another  note,  as  it 
seemed;  but  when  it  was  brought  into  the 
rcNMn,  I  (bund  it  was  a  letter  to  me !  I  was 
at  once  relieved,  agitated,  miserable  and  de- 
lighted ;  yet  my  hand  trembled  so  much  I 
thought  I  should  never  be  able  to  open  the  let- 
ter.   The  following  were  its  contents : — 

**  When  this  letter  reaches  you.  Miss  Pen- 
darves, I  shall  be  at  a  distance  from  that  scene 
which  to  me  can  now  never  again  be  a  home, 
but  which  it  endeaTsd  to  me  by  such  tender 
recolleecioiie,  dun  not  even  by  the  miserable 
ones  which  bow  most  sooceed  to  them  can 
they  be  ever 


**  Oh,  my  beloved  mother !  could  you  have 
believed  that  your  son  could  be  refused  admits 
tance  within  the  doors  of  your  dearest  friend, 
and  forbidden  even  to  speak  to  the  play-fellow 
and  companion  of  his  childhood,  and  the  once 
appointed  sharer  of  his  heart  and  his  fortunes  1 
Could  you  have  thought  that  the  friend  who 
adored  you  would  have  fone  from  home  pur- 
posely to  avoid  him,  and  to  avoid  his  just  re- 
proaches; because,  without  any  new  offence 
{ on  his  part,  she  had  not  only  resolved  never 
to  allow  him  to  address  her  daughter,  but  had 
pledged  that  daughter's  hand,  as  he  is  inform- 
ed, to  another?  And  yet  her  parting  words 
were,  'Your  marriage  with  Helen  depends 
wholly  on  yourself!*  These  words  I  never 
have  forgotten;  they  regulated  my  conduct, 
they  gave  strength  to  my  resolutions ;  I  came 
hither  full  of  hope,  and  I  go  hence  overwhelm- 
ed with  despair.  For  my  claims,  claims  which 
I  have  never  resigned,  have  been  disregarded, 
and  Helen  will  be  the  wife  of  a  stranger,  the 
acquaintance  of  yesterday ! 

*'  Nay  more,  at  sight  of  me,  Helen  herself, 
the  conscious  Helen,  fled  as  from  a  pestilence ! 
And  at  what  a  moment  too,  when  I  had  sur- 
prised her  in  an  office  the  most  flattering  to 
your  memory,  and  the  most  precious  to  my 
heart ! 

"  Cruel  Helen !  what  have  you  done  1  and 
what  have  /  done  to  be  so  treated  ?  Surely  it 
was  from  your  mother  herself  that  I  should 
first  have  heard  of  your  intended  marriage. 
But  no :  I  refused  to  believe  it  till  your  flight 
and  your  countenance  of  terror  on  seeing  me 
confirmed  the  horrible  truth. 

**  But  though  you  miffht  not  be  able  to  tell 
it  me  yourself,  why  did  Mrs.  Pendarves  avoid 
me  1  why,  when  I  wrote  to  tell  her  I  was  com- 
ing for  a  single  day,  did  she  not  make  a  point 
of  seeing  me  either  at  her  own  house  or  at 
minel  But  I  will  not  detain  you  much  longer 
from  your  attention  to  the  happy  stranger. 

**  Oh,  Helen !  had  you  continued  to  encour- 
affe  my  hopes,  I  might  have  been  a  happiness 
ta  myself  and  an  ornament  to  society.  But 
now — yes,  now,  it  will  be  well  if  I  am  nut  a 
disgrace  to  it.    But  why  do  I  continue  to 

frite  1  Shall  I  tell  you,  Helen  1  It  is  because 
feel  that  I  am  addressing  you  for  the  last 
time;  for  the  wife  of  the  Count  De  Walden 
must  not,  I  know,  receive  letters  from 

"  Seymour  Pendarves.'* 

Though  I  now  think,  and  you  will  probably 
think  so  too,  that  this  letter  was  written  full 
as  much  from  the  head  as  from  the  heart,  you 
will  not  wonder  that  it  bent  me  to  the  earth  in 
agony ;  and  that  when  my  mother  entered  the 
hall  on  her  return,  she  heard  my  voice  uttering^ 
the  tones  of  loud  lamentation,  and  found  me 
in  the  arms  of  the  terrified  servants.  Never 
have  I  since  suffered  myself  to  be  so  weakly 
overpowered.  I  try  to  excuse  such  weakness- 
by  the  state  of  my  health  at  the  time.    India  J 
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position,  and  a  tendency  to  a  severe  feYerish 
cold,  had  prevented  me  from  accompanying 
my  mother  and  De  Walden.  Nor  did  the  8Q(£ 
den  surprise  of  seeing  Pendarves  steady  my 
nerves,  or  decrease  my  fever;  but  these  cir- 
cumstances prepared  the  way  for  the  letter  to 
aflfect  me  as  it  did,  and  to  excuse  in  some 
measure  the  state  in  which  my  mother  beheld 
me. 

•  An  open  letter  near  me,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Pendarves,  accounted  for  all  that  she  saw. 
I  was  become  more  composed,  though  I  did 
not  speak,  and  she  then  eagerly  inquired,  but 
she  soon  desisted,  to  express  her  surprise  at 
the  charge  of  having  gone  out  purposely  to 
avoid  liim ;  for  no  such  letter  had  ever  reached 
her :  in  consequence  of  some  accident  it  did 
not  arrive  till  the  next  day.  She  declared  she 
could  not  sleep  till  she  had  written  to  Sey- 
mour to  exonerate  herself  from  so  heavy  a 
charge.  I  wished  to  say,  *'  and  to  assure  him,  I 
hope,  that  I  am  not  engaged  to  De  Walden, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  not  even  a  declared 
lover :"  but  I  dared  not  say  this ;  and  my  mo- 
ther read  on — but  she  read  hastily,  and  wish- 
ed, I  saw,  to  conceal  from  me  the  painful  emo- 
tions which  the  letter  occasionea  her.  She 
therefore  insisted  on  my  forgetting  these  ill- 
founded  reproaches,  as  she  called  them ;  she 
then  left  me,  to  write  to  Seymour. 

The  next  morning  Seymour^s  servant  came 
to  say,  he  was  going  to  rejoin  his  master,  and 
wished  to  know  if  we  had  any  commands  for 
him.  To  him,  therefore,  was  consigned  the 
exculpatory  letter.  But  of  this  I  had  no  know- 
ledge at  the  time ;  for  when  my  mother  and 
the  servant  entered  the  room  next  day,  they 
found  roe  in  alt  the  restlessness  of  fast-increas- 
ing illness,  and  my  mother,  before  night,  was 
assured  by  the  medical  attendants,  that  I  was 
suffering  under  a  very  formidable  attack  of  the 
scarlet  fever. 

For  three  days  and  nights  my  life  was  des- 
paired of;  and  as,  according  to  the  merciful 
dispensations  of  Providence,  "good  always 
springs  from  evil,"  my  mother  learnt  to  know, 
from  the  danger  of  her  only  child,  that  life 
was  not  so  valueless  to  her,  as  she  was  some- 
times disposed  to  think  it.  But  hope  succeed- 
ing to  fear,  on  the  fourth  morning  from  my 
seizure  I  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Yet 
a  cloud,  and  that  a  dark  one,  still  hung  over 
my  mother^s  prospects ;  for  I  had  named  Sey- 
mour in  my  delirium,  in  such  terms  as  con- 
vinced her  that  he  was  ever  uppermost  in  my 
mind,  and  that  my  illness  had  oeen  the  conse- 
quence of  misery  endured  on  his  account. 

De  Walden,  during  this  time,  was  in  a  state 
of  painful  anxiety.  Scarcely  could  he  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  keep  out  of  the  infected  cham- 
ber ;  his  nights  were  never  once  passed  in  bed, 
till  I  was  declared  to  be  in  safety ;  and  on  my 
recovery,  I  had  to  experience  the  mortifying 
necessity  of  owing  gratitude  where  I  believed 


that  I  coald  nsTer  make  in  adequate  retnm  of 
afiection. 

Well,  I  recoTered,  thoagli  I  wmained  ibr 
many  weeks  thin,  languid,  and  afflicted  with 
the  disagreeable  local  complainta  mhieh  oAen | 
attend  on  the  subsidinj^  of  a  fever  like  miDC,  ] 
particularly  inflammauons  of  the  eyelid,  and  1 ; 
could  not  bear  for  some  time  to  have  my  eyes  \ 
uncovered.    During  this  period  of  eomripg, ! 
De  Waldenidevoted  his  whole  time  to  amnsiug  j 
me.    He  read  to  me  while  I  reclined  apon  the  j 
sofa,  and  I  forgot  my  complainta  while  listen- , 
ing  to  his  intelligent  commenta  on  what  he 
read.    It  was  therefore  with  conaideiable  cod-  , 
cem  that  I  saw  him  depart  for  Cambridge,  in 
October;    but  my  concern  waa  joy  to  hit. 
Never  did  I  see  any  one  more  agitated  on  such 
an  occasion,  and  scarcely  coeld  the  preeeDee^ 
of  my  mother  restrain  the  declaration  of  love . 
which  hovered  on  his  lips,  and  which  I  dreaded . 
to  hear!  but  he  did  restrain  it;  for  he  bad  j 
promised  her  that  be  would  do  ao,  on  her  a»-j 
suranee  that  the  time  waa  not  come  for  itt| 
being  favourably  receiTcd*  i 

At  Christmas  he  returned  to  ua,  and  the  sm^j 
prise  which  he  showed  at  sight  of  me,  eoD-| 
vinced  us  of  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  my  appearance,  in  conaeooenoe,  ss  if 
sometimes  the  case  at  my  age,  (tor  I  wss  not 
yet  seventeen,)  of  a  severe  ferer.  I  was  be- 
come taller  by  several  inches;  that  is,  1  hid 
become  from  five  feet  five,  full  five  feet  eight,  | 
and  from  my  upright  carriage,  as  I  have  hetrd ; 
you  remark,  I  look  considerably  taller.  Bail, 
am  quite  sure,  that  had  the  attachment  of  Dej 
Walden  been  founded  on  my  personal  appear- 
ance, it  would,  during  his  stay  with  us,  htve 
completely  vanished;  for  my  eyes  were  in- 
flamed, my  embonpoint  had  not  increased,  and 
my  colour  was  not  only  gone,  but  my  com-; 
plexion  looked  thick  as  well  as  pale.  I  per- 
ceived, however,  no  diminution  in  the  ardent 
devotion  which  his  manner  expreseed,  and  1 
sighed  while  I  thought,  that  had  Seymour  Pen- 
darves seen  me,  he  perhaps  would  not  have 
remained  so  constant. 

What  an  argument  was  this  belief  for  me  to 
try  to  conquer  my  attachment !  But  certain  it 
is,  that  the  examjple  of  Lady  Helen  and  mj . 
mother  influenced  me  even  nnconaciously  to  i 
myself,  and  that  I  considered  eternal  constancy! 
as  praiseworthy,  and  not  blameable.  LoTe| 
had  led  my  mother  and  my  admirable  friend  | 
and  monitress  to  leave  their  parents  and  conn- 1 
try,  and  they  had  wept  the  loaa  of  husbands . 
thus  exclusively  beloved,  in  sacred  aingleaess . 
of  attachment.  It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  thtt  j 
my  mother  told  me  love  was  to  be  conquered, ; 
and  that  she  insinuated  it  was  even  indelicate 
to  pine  after  an  object  who  was  perhaps  an-  ■ 
worthy,  and  certainly  negligent,  if  not  faith-  \ 
less.  Her  example,  as  I  before  said,  hidi 
raised  the  passion  in  my  estimation ;  the  ob- 1 
ject  of  my  love  was  one  on  whom  my  eyes  bad  \ 
first  opened,  one  who  was  associated  with  injj 
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earliest  and  bappiett  recoUectioDS,  one  too, 
wh(\  she  must  remember,  had  at  an  early  age 
saTed  my  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own,  (a 
story  I  shall  tell  by-and-by) ;  and  I  could  not 
bat  think  she  wished  roe  to  forget  Seymour, 
chiefly  because  she  preferred  Ferdinand.  I 
belicTe  I  have  forgotten  to  mention,  that  Sey- 
moar  Pendarves  went  abroad  as  soon  as  he 
left  our  Tillage,  and  that  he  did  not  receive  my 
mother's  explanatory  letter  till  several  months 
after  it  was  written. 

In  January,  De  Walden  returned  to  college, 
and  I  was  still  so  unwell,  that  my  mother 
wished  me  to  change  the  air ;  and  as  business 
required  her  to  undertake  a  journey,  we  sot  off, 
in  February,  on  a  tour. 

I  have  never,  I  believe,  during  my  whole 
narrative,  mentioned  some  of  mv  relations 
more  than  once,  and  this  has  been  from  a  wish 
of  not  encumbering  it  with  unnecessary  cha- 
racters. The  unole  with  whom  my  mother  had 
lived  previously  to  her  marriage,  who  occa- 
sionally spent  months  at  our  house,  and  whom 
we  vbited  in  return,  died  suddenly,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  during  my  illness.  It  was  this 
event  which  called  my  mother,  as  one  of  the 
executors,  as  well  as  residuary  legatee,  from 
her  home. 

The  weather  was  cold,  dry,  February 
weather,  and  the  brightness  of  the  road,  from 
the  effect  of  frost  and  sun,  was  so  painful  to 
my  eyes,  that  my  mother  resohed  to  travel  all 
night,  and  repose  in  the  day,  after  our  second 
stage  from  London ;  and  we  set  off  for  Oxford 
at  one  in  the  morning.  From  the  rugsedness 
of  the  road,  however,  and  the  care  which  our 
coachman  always  took  of  our  horses,  we  had 
full  leisure  to  dwell  on  the  possibility  of  our 
being  robbed ;  when  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, two  horsemen  rode  past  the  carriage,  and 
one  of  them  looked  into  the  window  next  iny 
mother,  which  she  had  just  let  down :  but  he 
rode  on,  and  we  were  grasping  each  other's 
hand,  in  terrified  silence,  when  he  came  back 
again,  and  desired  the  postilions  to  stop.  Our 
footman,  who  was  on  tne  box,  was  disposed  to 
redst  this  oommand ;  when  a  faint  voice,  the 
voice  of  the  other  gentleman,  who  now  rode 
slowly  ap,  conjured  them  to  stop  for  mercy's 
sake,  for  they  were  not  highwaymen  :  the  first 
now  came  up  to  the  window,  and  begged  to  be 
heard. 

He  and  his  friend,  he  said,  were  Oxford 
students,  who  had  been  to  London,  without 
leave;  and  if  they  were  missing  another  morn- 
ing at  chapel,  they  were  liable  to  a  punish- 
ment which  they  wished  to  avoid ;  but  they 
should  certainly  have  reached  Oxford  in  excel- 
lent time,  had  not  his  companion  been  taken 
extremely  ill ;  and  unless  we  would  take  htm 
in,  he  must  stop  at  the  next  house,  at  what- 
ever risk. 

Yon  may  suppose  that  my  mother  did  not 
besiute:  she  instantly  desired  the  footman  to 
Msist  tiM  gentleman  into  the  coach,  and  mount 


his  horse  —  a  plan  which  was  thankfully  ac- 
ceded to.  His  companion  instantly  galloped 
off  at  full  speed  for  Oxford. 

The  invalid,  unable  to  speak,  sunk  back  ex- 
hausted in  one  corner,  and  seemed  most  thank- 
ful, though  he  spoke  almost  inaudibly,  for  the 
use  of  my  mother's  smelling-botile. 

The  weather  had  now  experienced  such  a 
change,  that  the  frost  was  gone ;  though  the 
night  was  so  dark,  that  the  stranger  could  not 
distinguish  our  faces,  nor  we  his.  Indeed,  he 
appeared  to  be  insensible  of  external  objects, 
and  heedless  of  sounds,  for  he  did  not  always 
answer  my  mother's  kind  inquiries. 

I,  meanwhile,  was  as  silent  as  the  invalid, 
and  sat  back  in  the  coach,  to  indulge  in  the 
feelings  which  agitated  me  at  the  idea,  that 
before  long  I  should  be  in  the  very  place  which 
probably  contained  Pendarves,  but  without  the 
remotest  chance  of  seeing  him.  At  length, 
we  heard  a  village^^lock  strike  four,  and  day 
began  to  dawn :  my  mother  let  down  the  glass, 
to  feel,  for  a  while,  the  refreshing  breeze  of 
morning.  As  she  did  this,  desiring  me  to  keep 
my  thick  veil  wrapped  close  round  my  face, 
for  fear  of  cold,  the  invalid  said  he  would  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  for  he  thought 
that  the  air  would  revive  him.  My  mother 
drew  back  to  make  room  for  him ;  when,  as 
the  rays  of  the  red  and  yellow  dawn  fell  on 
his  wan  face,  she  recognized  in  this  object  of 
her  kindness,  Seymour  Pendarves  himself. 

He,  too,  as  her  veil  was  thrown  back,  knew 
her  at  the  same  moment;  and  faintly  ejacu- 
lating— 

**Is  it  possible  1"  he  turned  his  eyes  eagerly 
toward  me,  then  seized  both  her  hands,  and 
resting  them  on  her  knees,  buried  his  face  in 
them,  and  burst  into  tears;  while,  with  the 
hand  next  me,  he  grasped  mine,  which  was 
involuntarily  extended  towards  him. 

A  painful  silence  ensued  —  the  result  of 
most  uncomfortible  feelings,  which,  on  the 
side  of  Pendarves,  were  accompanied  by  the 
most  distressing  consciousness;  for  we  had 
as  it  were  detected  him  in  a  breach  of  college 
rules;  and,  but  for  us,  his  irregularity  of  con- 
duct might,  perhaps,  have  exposed  him  to  the 
disgrace  of  expulsion;  so  much  for  that 
amendment  on  which  alone  depended  his  union 
with  me.  That  was  an  event,  however,  which, 
though  we  knew  it  not,  he  had  ceased  to  make 
probable ;  for  the  report  of  my  engagement  to 
be  WaMen  was  still  current,  wherever  we 
were  known;  and  if  he  had  not  known  that 
Mr.  Pendarves,  the  head  of  the  family,  knew 
nothing  of  this  intended  marriage,  Seymour' 
would  have  been  convinced  it  was  a  fact  hin^ ' 
aeff. 

My  mother's  tears  now  fell  silently  down 
her  cheek,  and  in  spite  of  herself  she  pressed 
her  forehead  on  the  head  of  Seymour,  as  it 
still  rested  on  her  knees.  Certain  it  is,  that 
she  loved  him  with  much  of  a  mother's  tender- 
ness—loved him  also  because  he  resembled 
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bis  father  and  mine — and  loved  him  still 
more  because  he  was  all  that  remained  to  her 
of  her  ever-regretted  friend.  The  opposition 
to  our  union,  therefore,  was  the  strongest 
proof  possible  of  the  strength  of  her  princi- 
ples, and  of  her  affection  for  me;  for,  though 
she  thus  loved,  she  rejected  him,  because  she 
was  sure  that  he  was  not  likely  to  make  her 
daughter  happy. 

My  mother  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 
In  a  voice  of  great  feeling,  she  said,  ^*  Sey- 
mour! unhappy  young  man!  why  do  I  see 
you  here,  infringing  college  rules  t  and  why 
do  I  see  you  thus  1  Have  you  been  ill  lon^l 
have  you  had  no  advice  1"  It  was  now  quite 
day;  and,  as  he  raised  his  head,  the  wild 
wanness  of  his  look  was  terrible  to  us  both, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  prevent 
myself  from  sobbing  audibly,  while  I  anxious- 
ly expected  his  answer. 

'*  Spare  me !  spare  me !"  cried  he  mourn- 
fully, *^  a  painful  confession  of  follies." 

*'Did  not  business  carry  you  to  London, 
Seymour  t" 

^^No — nor  kept  me  there.  It  was  the 
search  of  pleasure ;  and  I  have  scarcely  been 
in  bed  for  three  nights.  Yet  no;  let  me  do 
myself  some  little  justice :  I  was  unhappy,  and 
I  am  unhappy.  By  denying  me  all  hope  of 
Helen,  you  made  me  desperate,  and  I  fled  to 
riotous  living,  to  gel  away  from  myself;  there- 
fore, do  not  reproach  me ;  I  am  quite  punished 
enough  by  seeing  before  me  the  intended  wife 
of  the  Count  de  Walden — curses  on  the  name ! 
Tell  me,"  cried  he  wildly,  seeing  that  my 
mother  hesitated  to  speak, "am  1  not  right! 
Is  not  my  Helen,  as  I  once  thought  her,  be- 
trothed to  De  Walden  1" 

**0h,  no  —  no!"  cried  I,  eagerly,  and   I 

caught  my  mother^s  eye  rather  sternly  fixed 

upon  me ;  but  1  regarded  it  not,  for  1  felt  at 

the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  the  sudden  change 

from  misery  to  joy  which  Seymour's  face  now 

exhibited.     He  could    not  speak  —  his  heart 

was  too  full ;  but  leaning  back,  overcome  both 

with  physical  and  moral  exhaustion,  he  nearly 

fainted  away.     He  was  soon,  however,  roused 

I  to  new  energy  by  the  indignation  with  which 

I  he   listened   to  what  my  mother  felt  herself 

j  called  upon  to  say.     I  shall  not  enter  into  a 

I  detail   of  her  observations ;   suffice,  that  she 

candidly  told  him  her  objections  to  his  being 

allowed  to  address  me  remained  in  full  force, 

as  did  her  ardent  wish  that  I  should  marry  De 

Walden,  who  had  offered  himself  as  my  lover, 

and  who  (she  was  certain)  would  as  surely 

make  nie   happy  in  marriage,  as  he  would 

make  me  mitcrable. 

When  she  had  ended,  he  thanked  her  for 

her  candour,  hut  coldly  reminded  her  that  he 

I  had  always  said  he  would  never  take  a  refusal 

from  any  lips  but  mine  —  and  he  retained  his 

resolution. 

*•  And  now,"  said  he, "  the  opportunity  is 
arrived.    Helen!  such  as  I  am— not  worthy 


of  you,  I  own,  except  as  far  as  tender  and 
constant  love  can  make  me  so— I  offer  myself 
to  your  acceptance.  Speak — ^Yes  or  Xo  and 
speak  as  your  hsM  dictates  !" 

I  remained  silent  for  a  miaate ;  then  ftltered 
out,  sighing  deeply  as  I  spoke,  **  I  have  do 
will— can  have  no  will — bat  my  mothers." 

^  £nou|^h !"  replied  he,  in  a  tone  and  with 
a  look  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  climax  of 
despair.  ^  Hark !"  cried  he,  •«  the  Oxford  clocks 
are  striking  six  —  why  do  I  linger  herel  for 
here  I  am  sure  I  have  no  longer  any  buainess !" 

He  let  down  the  glass,  and  desired  the 
postilions  to  stop,  whue  the  footman  rodeap 
to  the  door.  This  little  exertion  seemed  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  sunk  back  qnile  ex- 
hausted, while  my  mother  tried  to  take  one  of 
his  hands. 

'* Pshaw!"  cried  he,  throwing  her  hand 
from  him  —  **  give  me  love  or  give  me  bale ; 
no  half-measures  for  me ;  nor  hope,  when  yoo 
and  your  daughter  have  given  me  my  death- 
blow, that  I  will  accept  MemoilienU.  1  thank 
you,  madam,  as  I  would  a  stroiwer,  ior  yoor 
eourteiy  in  admitting  me  here,  and  I  wish  you 
both  good  morning." 

Again  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  was 
forc^  to  wipe  the  dews  of  weakness  from  his 
forehead. 

**  Go,  I  must— even  if  I  die  in  the  effort  !** 
he  then  exclaimed. 

I  could  not  bear  this ;  and  while  my  mother 
herself,  greatly  affected,  held  me  back,  I  tried 
to  catch  him  by  the  arm ;  and,  in  a  voice  which 
evinced  the  deep  feeling  of  my  soul,  I  ex- 
claimed, **  Stay,  dear  Seymour !  you  are  not 
fit  to  ^o— you  are  not,  indeed !"   But  I  spoke 
in  vam:  he  mounted  his  horse,  assisted  by 
the  servant,  while  I  broke  from  my  mother, 
and  stretched  out  my  clasped  hands  to  him  in 
fruitless  supplication ;  then  giving  me  a  look 
of  such  mixed  expression,  that  1  could  not 
exactly  say  whether  it  most  pained  or  gratified 
me,  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment,  while  1 
looked  af\erhim  till  1  could  see  him  no  longer; 
and  even  then  I  still  looked,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
him  again.    I  did  see  him  again,  just  as  we 
had  entered  Oxford,  and  were  passing  Mag-- 
dalen ;  he  stood  at  the  gate ;  he  had,  therefore, ! 
teen  my  long,  earnest  gaze,  as  if  in  search  of, 
him;  and  though  I  felt  confused,  I  also  felt, 
comforted  by  it.    In  another  moment  we  were; 
near  him,  and  his  eyes  met  mine  with  an  ex- ' 
pression    mournful,   tender,  and    I    thought,! 
grateful,  too,  for  the  interest  which  I  took  io  \ 
him.     He  kissed   his  hand  to  me,  and  then' 
disappeared  within  the  gates.  { 

"Helen!"  said  my  mother,  *'I  meant  to 
have  stopped  here,  to  refresh  the  horses  and  j 
ourselves;  but  af\er  what  I  have  seen  this 
morning,  I  shall  proceed  immediately." 

She  lefl  the  footman,  however,  behind,  to 
bring,  us  word  the  next  day  how  Mr.  Pen- 
darves  was.  Oh!  how  I  loved  her  for  this 
kind  attention !    But  then  she  was  a  rare  in- 
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stance  of  the  union  of  strong  feelings  with 
unbending  principle. 

Methinkri  I  hear  yon  say,  **  I  hope  you  were 
now  convinced  that  Seymour's  attachment  as 
well  as  Ferdinand's,  was  founded  on  too  good 
a  basis  to  be  shaken  by  your  altered  looks." 

No,  indeed,  I  was  not ;  for  so  conscious  was 
I  that  my  looks  were  altered,  I  never  once  lifled 
up  my  veil  before  Pendarves.  I  dare  say,  both 
he  and  ray  mother  imputed  this  to  the  wish  of 
biding  my  emotion,  whereas  it  was  in  fact 
only  to  hide  my  inflamed  eyes,  and  my  ugii' 
nets.  But  what  a  degrading  confession  for  a 
heroine  to  make !  to  plead  guilty  of  having 
bad  eyes  and  a  plain  face !  It  is  as  bad  as 
Amelia's  broken  nose.  But  nimporttt  my 
e^es,  like  her  nose,  will  get  well  again ;  and, 
like  her,  I  shall  come  out  a  complete  beauty, 
when  no  one  could  expect  it. 

We  awaited  with  great  impatience  the  re- 
turn of  the  servant,  from  whom  we  learni  that 
Mr.  Pendarves  had  been  seized  with  an  alarm- 
ing fit  on  leaving  the  chapel,  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  in  an  inflammatory  fever. 

*'  0  my  dear  mother !"  cried  I,  wildly,  **  he 
has  no  one  to  nurse  him  now  that  loves  him !" 

^  But  he  shall  have,"  she  replied ;  and  in 
afK>ther  hour  we  were  on  our  road  to  Oxford. 
My  motlier  insisted  on  being  admitted  to  tlie 
bedside  of  the  unconscious  sufferer,  who  in 
his  delirium  was  ever  blaming  the  cruelty  of 
her  who  was  now  watching  and  weeping  be- 
side his  pillow.  Long  was  his  illness,  and 
severe  his  suffering :  but  he  struggled  through ; 
and  the  first  object  whom  he  beheld  on  recover- 
ing his  recollection,  was  my  mother  leaning 
over  him  with  the  anxiety  of  a  real  parent. 
Never  could  poor  Seymour  recall  this  moment 
of  his  life  without  tears  of  grateful  tender- 
ness. 

He  was  too  much  disappointed,  however,  to 
find  that  her  resolution  not  to  allow  him  to 
address  me  remained  in  full  force ;  for  the  cir- 
cumstances on  which  it  was  founded  were 
added  to,  rather  than  diminished.  Nor  could 
his  assertion,  that  his  dissipation  was  owing 
to  the  despair  into  which  she  had  plunged 
him,  at  all  excuse  him  in  her  eyes,  for  she 
could  not  adroit  that  any  sorrow  could  be  an 
excuse  for  error. 

This,  indeed,  far  from  its  being  a  motive  to 
move  her  heart  in  his  favour,  closed  it  the 
more  against  him;  as  it  proved  she  thought 
that  from  his  weakness  of  character  he  never 
could  deserve  to  be  intrusted  with  the  happi- 
ness of  her  child. 

Bitter,  therefore,  was  his  mortification,  when, 
on  expressing  the  hopes  to  which  her  kindness 
had  given  birth,  she  assured  him  that  her 
sentiments  remained  unaltered. 

"  Then,  madam,"  cried  he,  "  why  were  you 
so  cruel  as  to  save  my  life  ?" 

••  Young  roan,"  she  gravely  replied,  "  was 
it  not  my  duty  to  try  to  save  your  life,  that  you 
might  try  to  amend  itt    Were  you  prepared 


to  meet  that  terrible  tribunal  from  which  even 
the  most  perfect  shrink  back  appalled  1" 

On  his  complete  recovery,  my  mother  and  I 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  my  uncle,  now  be- 
come our  property;  and  thence  we  returned 
home.  The  following  vacation  Seymour  final- 
ly left  college,  and  again  went  abroad. 

He  wrote  a  fiirewell  letter  to  my  mother,  as 
eloquent  as  gratitude  and  even  filial  affection 
could  make  it:  she  wept  over  it  and  ex- 
claimed, 

**  Oh,  that  the  generous-hearted  creature  who 
wrote  this  should  not  be  all  I  wish  him !  He 
is  like  a  beautiful  but  unsupported  edifice,  fair 
to  behold,  but  dangerous  to  lean  against!" 

There  was  one  part  of  the  letter,  however, 
which  my  mother  did  not  understand :  I  fan- 
cied that  1  did,  though  I  did  not  own  it.  He 
assured  her,  that  in  spite  of  everything  he 
carried  more  hope  away  in  his  heart  than  he 
had  ever  yet  known :  hope,  and  even  a  j9re- 
ciouM  conviction  which  he  had  never  known  6e- 
/(/Tf,  and  which  he  was  sure  his  cousin  Helen 
would  wish  him  to  possess,  as  it  would  be  to 
him  the  strongest  shield  against  temptation, 

*•  My  dear,"  said  my  mother,  after  long  con- 
sideration, *'how  stupid  I  have  been  not  to 
understand  this  sooner !  He  certainly  means 
that  he  is  become  very  religious :  and  that  this 
hope,  this  sweet  conviction,  are  faith  and  an- 
other world.  Dear  Seymour,  I  am  so  glad ! 
for  though  1  do  not  choose  you  should  marry 
a  Methodist,  and  one  extreme  is  to  me  as  un- 
pleasant as  another,  still  1  believe  Methodists 
to  be  a  very  happy  people ;  and  I  hope  Sey- 
mour, for  his  own  sake,  will  not  change 
ngain." 

1  smiled,  but  said  nothing;  for  I  put  a  very 
different  interpretation  on  his  words.  As  it 
appeared  to  me,  his  hope  and  conviction  were 
that  he  possessed  my  love,  and  that  my  com- 
pliance with  my  mother's  will  was  wholly 
against  my  own ;  for  I  recollected  the  tone  in 
which  1  had  replied  to  his  (question  concerning 
my  engagement  to  De  Walden,  **0h,  no! 
no  !'*  and  also  my  scream  of  agony  in  spite  of 
his  alarming  weakness  when  he  persevered  in 
leaving  us,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  I  look- 
ed at  him  at  the  gates  of  Magdalen.  Yes, 
when  we  exchanged  that  look,  I  felt  that  our 
hearts  understood  each  other,  and  I  was  sure 
that  the  shield  to  which  Seymour  alluded  was 
his  conviction  of  my  love. 

But  alas  !  he  was  absent — De  Walden  was 
present.  He  came  to  us  at  the  beginning  of 
the  long  vacation,  and  was  to  remain  with  us 
till  he  returned  to  college. 

My  mother  now  urged  me  to  admit  the  ad- 
dresses of  De  Walden,  showing  tne  at  the 
same  time  a  letter  from  his  uncle,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  earnest  desire  that  his  nephew 
should  be  a  successful  suitor,  and  offering  to 
make  a  splendid  addition  to  his  fortune  when- 
ever he  should  become  my  husband.  In  short, 
could  the  prospect  of  rank  and  fortune,  could 
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manly  beauty,  superior  sense,  unspotted  vir- 
tues, and  uncommon  acquirements,  nave  made 
me  unfaithful  to  my  first  attachment,  unfaith- 
ful I  should  soon  have  become;  but  though 
the  attentions  of  De  Walden  could  not  anni- 
hilate, they  certainlv  weakened  it.  No  won- 
der that  they  should  do  so,  when  I  was  so  lit- 
tle sure  of  the  stability  of  Seymour^s  aflfection, 
that  I  was  fearful  it  would  be  weakened  by 
any  change  in  my  external  appearance,  and  as 
I  had  oden  heard  him  say,  he  did  not  admire 
tall  women,  I  own  I  was  weak  enough  to  be 
uneasy  at  the  growth  consequent  upon  my 
fever;  and  I  was  glad,  when  we  met  in  the 
coach,  not  only  that  my  veil  concealed  my 
altered  looks,  but  that,  as  I  was  seated,  he 
could  not  discover  my  almost  may-pole  height 

De  Walden,  on  the  contrary,  admired  tall 
women ;  and  declared  that  I  had  now  reached 
the  exact  height  which  gave  majesty  to  the 
female  figure  without  diminishing  its  grace ; 
and  as  I  really  thought  myself  too  tall,  his 
praise  (for  flattery  it  was  not)  was  particularly 
welcome  to  me.  Whatever  was  the  cause, 
whether  I  liked  De  Walden  so  well,  that  I 
liked  Seymour  so  much  less  as  to  cease  to  be 
fretted  by  his  absence,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  I  recovered  my  bloom,  and  that 
from  the  increase  of  my  embonpoint,  my  mo- 
ther feared  I  should  become  too  fat  for  a  girl 
of  seventeen :  my  spirits  too  recovered  all 
their  former  gaiety,  so  that  October,  the  time 
for  the  departure  of  De  Walden,  arrived  before 
I  was  conscious  that  he  had  been  with  us  half 
his  accustomed  time. 

My  mother  now  naturally  enough  augured 
well  for  the  success  of  his  suit;  and  I  owned 
that  I  was  no  longer  averse  to  listen  to  his 
love,  but  that  I  would  on  no  account  engage 
myself  to  him  till  I  was  quite  sure  I  had  con- 
quered my  attachment  to  Pendarves. 

This  was  certainly  conceding  a  great  deal, 
and  De  Walden  left  us  full  of  hope  for  the 
first  time ;  while  I,  who  felt  much  of  my  af- 
fection for  him  vanish  when  I  no  longer  lis- 
tened to  the  deep  persuasive  tones  of  his  voice, 
should  have  repented  havinnr  gone  so  far,  had 
I  not  seen  happiness  beaming  in  my  beloved 
mother's  face. 

At  Chrisunas  De  Walden  came  to  us  asfain, 
and  I  then  found  that  in  such  cases  it  is  im- 
possible (to  use  an  expressive  phrase)  •*/©  say 
Ji  without  sayintr  B ;"  I  had  gone  so  far  that 
I  was  expected  to  go  further ;  and  but  for  the 
secret  misgivinsrs  of  my  own  heart,  and  the 
firm  dictates  of  my  own  judgment,  De  Wal- 
den would  have  returned  to  college  in  January 
my  betrothed  husband.  But,  though  we  had  not 
received  any  tidings  from  Pendarves,  and  my 
mother  felt  assured  of  his  inconstancy,  I  per- 
severed firmly  in  my  resolution  not  to  engage 
myself  till  1  had  seen  him  a^ain^  and  could  be 
assured,  by  seeinor  him  with  indifference,  that 
my  heart  had  really  changed  its  master. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  how  a  man  of 


Ferdinand*8  delicacy  could  wish  to  accept  t 
heart  which  had  been  so  long  wedded  to  an- 
other, and  that  other  a  living  object.  But  my 
mother  had  convinced  herself,  and  had  no  dif- 
ficulty  in  convincing  him,  that  I  was  deceived 
in  the  strength  of  my  former  attachment;  that 
she  had  originally,  though  unconacioiisly,  di- 
rected mv  thoughts  to  him ;  that,  like  a  roman- 
tic girl,  I  had  thought  it  pretty  to  be  in  loTe, 
and  that  my  fancied  passion  had  been  initated 
by  obstacles ;  but  that,  when  once  iu  wife,  I 
should  find  that  he  ahme  had  ever  been  the 
real  possessor  of  my  affections. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  easily  even  the 
most  sensible  persons  can  forget,  and  believe, 
according  to  their  wishes.  My  mother  had 
absolutely  forgotten  the  proofs  of  my  strong 
attachment  to  Seymour,  which  she  had  once 
so  much  deplored.  She  forgot  roy  illness, 
which  if  not  caused  was  increased  by  his  let- 
ter of  reproach ;  she  forgot  the  tell-tale  miserv 
which  I  had  exhibited  on  the  road  to  Oxford, 
and  she  did  not  read  in  the  firmness  with  it  bich 
1  still  persisted  to  see  Seymour  again,  a  secret 
suspicion  of  still  lingering  love. 

But  the  crisis  of  our  fates  was  fast  approach- 
ing: I  received  an  invitation  to  spend  the 
months  of  May  and  June  in  London,  with  t 
friend  who  had  once  resided  near  ns,  and  who 
bad  gone  to  reside  in  the  metropolis. 

I  felt  a  great  desire  to  accept  this  invita- 
tion ;  and  my  mother  kindly  permitted  me  to 
go,  but  declined  going  herself,  saying  that  it 
was  time  /  should  learn  to  live  without  her, 
and  she  without  me.  Accordingly,  for  the  first 
time  we  were  separated.  But  this  separation 
was  soon  soothed  to  me  by  the  charms  of  the 
life  which  I  was  leading.  I  was  a  new  face: 
I  was  only  seventeen,  and  I  was  said  to  be  the 
heiress  of  considerable  property.  This,  joa 
know,  was  an  exaggeration ;  my  fortune  was 
handsome,  but  not  very  large:  however,  1 
was  followed  and  courted,  but  none  of  my  ad- 
mirers were  in  my  opinion  at  all  equal  to  Sey-i 
mour  or  De  Walden :  they  gratified  my  vanity, ' 
but  they  failed  to  touch  my  heart.  | 

One  day  at  an  exhibition,  I  met  a  newly- 
married  lady,  who  when  single  had  been  stay-' 
ing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  mother's 
uncle  during  our  last  visit,  and  was  much  ad- 
mired both  by  my  mother  and  myself.  This 
meeting  gave  us  great  pleasure,  and  she  hoped 
I  would  come  and  see  her  at  her  lodgings.  I 
promised  that  I  would. 

**  But  there  is  nothing  like  the  time  present: 
will  you  go  home  with  me  now,  and  spend  a 
quiet  day  1  You  must  come  again  when  my 
husband  is  at  home  and  1  have  a  party;  but 
he  dines  out  to-day,  and  1  shall  be  alone  tillj 
evening."  j 

**  But  I  am  not  dressed.**  | 

*'  Oh !  I  can  send  for  your  things  and  your* 
maid  ;  and  such  an  opportunity  as  this  of  tell- 1 
ing  you  all  about  my  love  and  my  marriage ' 
may  never  occur  again.**  | 
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I  wan  as  eager  to  hear  as  she  was  to  tell ; 
my  friend  consented  to  part  with  me,  and  I 
accompanied  her  home. 

In  the  afternoon  while  we  were  ezpectin? 
two  or  three  ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  and 
were  preoarin^  to  walk  with  them  in  the  park, 
my  friend  received  a  little  note  from  her  hus- 
band. 

'tThat  is  so  like  Ridley,'*  said  she.  *«  How- 
CTer,  this  is  an  improvement;  for  he  often 
goes  out  and  invites  half-a-dozen  people  to 
dinner  without  giving  me  any  notice:  but 
now  he  has  only  invited  one  man  to  supper, 
and  has  sent  to  let  me  know  they  are  coming. 
His  name  I  see  is  the  same  as  yours,  Sey- 
mour Pendarves  :  is  he  a  cousin  of  yours  V 

**  What !"  cried  I,  almost  gasping  for 
breath,  ''Seymour  Pendarves  in  England, 
and  coming  hither!*' 

**  Yes ;  but  what  is  the  matter,  or  why  are 
yon  so  agitated  1" 

'*  If  yon  please  I  will  go  home,  I  had  rather 
go  home." 

Mrs.  Ridley  looked  at  me  with  wonder  and 
concern,  but  she  was  too  delicate  to  ask  me 
for  the  confidence  which  she  saw  I  was  not 
disposed  to  give.  She  therefore  mildly  replied 
that  if  I  must  leave  her,  she  would  order  her 
servant  to  attend  me. 

A  few  moments  had  restored  my  self-pos- 
session :  and  I  thought  that  as  the  time  was 
now  arrived  when  I  could,  by  seeing  Pendar- 
ves, enablemyself  to  judge  of  the  real  state  of 
my  heart,!  should  be  wrong  to  runaway  from 
the  opportunity. 

•*  BiU  pray  tell  me,"  said  I,  •*  when  you  ex- 
pect Mr.Kidley  and  his  friends?" 

'*  Oh  not  till  it  is  dark,  not  till  near  supper- 
time." 

Immediately  (I  am  ashamed  of  my  girlish 
folly)  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  discover  whe- 
ther Seymour  would  recognise  my  person, 
altered  as  it  was  in  height  and  in  size;  and  I 
also  wished  to  get  over  the  first  flutter  of 
seeing  him  without  its  being  perceived  by 
him.  In  consequence  I  told  Mrs.  Ridley  that 
Seymour  was  my  cousin,  but  that  he  had  not 
seen  me  Blanding  since  I  was  gprown  so  very 
tall ;  and  I  had  a  great  wish  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther he  would  know  me.  *'  Therefore,"  said 
I,  '*  do  not  order  candles  till  we  have  sat  a 
little  while." 

Mrs.  Ridley  smiled,  fully  persuaded  that, 
though  I  might  speak  the  truth,  I  did  not 
speak  all  the  truth.  I  was  at  liberty  in  the 
mean  time,  during  our  walk  in  the  park,  to 
indulge  in  reverie,  and  to  try  to  strengthen  my 
agitated  nerves  against  the  approaching  inter- 
view. But  concerning  what  was  I  now  anx- 
ious ?  —  Not  so  much  to  ascertain  whether  I 
loved  Atm,  but  whether  he  loved  me.  Alas ! 
this  anxiety  was  a  certain  proof  that  he  was 
still  the  possessor  of  my  heart,  and  that  of 
coarse  I  ought  not  to  be  and  could  not  be  the 
wife  of  Da  Walden* 


Just  as  we  stopped  at  the  door,  on  our  re- 
turn from  our  walk,  Mr.  Ridley  was  knocking 
at  it,  accompanied  by  Seymour.  I  felt  myself 
excessively  agitated,  while  I  pulled  my  hat 
and  veil  over  my  face :  to  avoid  a  shower^ 
we  had  crowded  mto  a  hackney-coach.  Luck- 
ily I  had  not  to  get  out  first ;  but  judge  how  I 
trembled  w^hen  I  found  Seymour*s  hand  pre- 
sented to  assist  me.  My  foot  slipped,  and  it 
he  had  not  caught  me  in  his  arms,  I  should 
have  fallen.  Mrs.  Ridley,  however,  good- 
naturedly  observed,  that  she  had  been  nearly 
falling  herself,  the  step  was  so  bad,  and  her 
friend  MisB  Pen  was  also  very  short-sighted. 
1  now  walked  up  stairs,  tottering  as  I  went. 

**  Fanny,"  whispered  Mr.  Ridley  to  his  wife, 
*'  who  is  she  1"  She  told  him  I  was  a  Miss 
Pen,  and  she  would  tell  him  more  by  and  by. 

"  Pray,  Fanny,  when  do  you  mean  to  have 
candles  1"  said  Mr.  Ridley. 

"  Not  yet ;  not  till  we  go  to  take  off  onr 
bonnets.  1  like  this  light,  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
the  eyes." 

••  Yes,  and  so  cheap  too,"  replied  her  hus- 
band. '*But  I  wonder  you  should  like  this 
sort  of  light,  Fanny,  for  you  are  far  removed 
yet  from  that  period  of  life  when  U  petit  jour 
IS  so  favourable  to  beauty  :  you  are  still  youn? 
enough  to  bear  the  searching  light  of  broad- 
eyed  day,  and  so  I  trust  are  all  the  ladies  pre- 
sent; though  I  must  own  a  veil  is  always  a 
suspicious  circumstance,'*  he  added,  coming 
up  to  me. 

•*  Yes,  yes,"  said  his  wife,  ••  I  always  sus- 
pect a  veil  is  worn  to  conceal  something." 

*'  But  it  may  be  worn  in  mercy,"  he  added ; 
**  and  perhaps  it  is  so  here,  if  I  may  judge  of 
what  18  hidden  by  what  is  shown  :  if  I  may 
form  an  opinion  indeed  from  that  hand  and 
arm,  on  which  youth  and  beauty  are  so  legibly 
Written,  I—" 

Here,  confused  and  almost  provoked,!  drew 
on  my  gloves ;  and  Mrs.  Ridley,  who  loved 
fun,  whispered  her  husband, 

**  Do  not  go  on ;  she  is  quite  ugly,  scarred 
with  the  confluent  small-pox,  blear-eyed,  and 
hideous:  you  will  be  surprised  when  you  see 
her  face." 

She  then  begged  to  speak  to  me ;  and  as  I 
walked  across  the  room  in  which  we  sat  to 
join  her  in  the  next,  I  saw  Ridley  whisper 
Pendarves. 

** May  be  so,"  he  replied  :  "but  her  figure 
and  form  are  almost  the  finest  !  ever  saw?' 

•*  And  yet  I  am  so  very  tall,"  said  I  to  my- 
self with  a  joy  that  vibrated  through  my  frame. 

The  conversation  now  became  general ;  and 
on  a  lady*s  being  mentioned  who  had  married 
a  second  husband  before  the  first  had  been 
dead  quite  a  year,  Pendarves,  to  my  conster- 
nation, began  a  violent  philippic  against  wo- 
men, declaring  that  scarcely  one  of  us  was  ca- 
pable of  a  persevering  attachment ;  that  the 
nest  and  dearest  of  husbands  might  be  forgot- 
ten in  six  months ;  and  that  those  men  only 
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could  expect  to  be  happy  who  laid  their  plans 
for  happiness  independently  of  woman's  love. 

It  is  strange,  but  trae,  that  the  indigrnation 
which  this  speech  excited  in  me  enabled  roe  to 
conquer  at  once  the  agitation  which  had  hith- 
erto kept  me  silent.  Coming  hastily  forward, 
I  exclaimed,  while  he  rose  respectfully, 

**  Is  it  for  you,  Mr.  Seymour  Pendanres,  to 
hold  such  language  as  this  1  Have  you  for- 
gotten Lady  Helen,  your  own  blessed  mother, 
and  her  friend  and  yours  t" 

So  saying,  while  he  stood  confounded,  self- 
judged,  and  full  of  wonder,  for  the  voice  and 
manner  were  mine,  but  the  height  and  figure 
were  no  longer  so, — I  left  the  room;  and  a 
violent  burst  of  tears  relieved  my  oppressed 
heart 

Mrs.  Ridley  then  rang  for  a  candle  and  con- 
siderately left  me  to  myself. 

Oh  !  the  flutter  of  that  moment  when  I  re- 
entered the  drawing-room,  which  I  found 
brilliantly  lighted  up !  Seymour,  who  had  I 
found  now  doubted,  and  now  believed,  the  evi- 
dence of  his  ears  in  opposition  to  that  of  his 
sight,  was  standing  at  the  window;  but  he 
turned  hastily  round  at  my  entrance,  and  our 
eyes  instantly  met. 

'*  Helen  !*'  exclaimed  he,  springing  forward 
to  meet  me,  while  my  hand  was  extended  to- 
ward him ;  and  I  believe  my  countenance  was 
equally  encouraging.  That  yielded  hand  was 
pressed  by  turns  to  his  lips  and  his  heart;  but 
still  we  neither  of  us  spoke,  and  Seymour  sud- 
denly disappeared. 

Mr.  Ridley,  who  was  that  melancholy  thing 
to  other  people  a  professed  joker^  to  my  great 
relief  (as  it  enabled  me  to  recover  myself,) 
now  came  up  to  me  bowing  respectfully,  and 
begged  me  to  veil  ray  face  again ;  for  he  saw 
that  my  excessive  ugliness  had  been  too  much 
for  his  poor  friend,  and  he  hoped  for  his  sake, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  would 
conceal  myself  from  sight. 

I  told  him,  when  his  friend  came  back  I 
would  consider  of  his  proposition,  and  if  he 
approved  it  I  would  veil  directly. 

before  Seymour  returned,  I  asked  Mr.  Rid- 
ley whether  he  suspected  who  his  presuming 
monitor  was. 

**  Pray,  madam,"  he  archly  replied,  "  say 
that  word  again.  What  are  you  to  Mr,  Pen- 
darves  V 

**  I  said  *  Monitor.'  " 

**  Oh — monitwr!  I  thought  you  were  $ome- 
thfns:  to  him,  but  did  not  exactly  know  what. 
No  wonder  he  was  so  alarmed  at  sight  of  you, 
for  monitors,  I  believe,  have  a  right  to  chastise 
their  pupils;  and  I  begin  now  to  fear  he  will 
not  come  hack.  Do  you  use  the  ferule  or  the 
rod.  Miss  Pendarves?" 

**  Vou  have  not  yet  answered  my  question, 
sir !" 

*'  Oh !  I  forgot.  •  Heavens !'  cried  he,  as 
you  closed  the  door,  *  is  it  possible  1  Could 
that  be  my  cousin,  Helen  rendarves  ?     Yes, 


it  coold  be  do  other;  and  yet'— »I8  that  like 
him,  madam  t" 

"Oh!  verv!" 

"  '  Well,'  I,  in  the  simplicity  of  mj  heart, 
replied,  '  your  cousin  she  may  be ;  bat  my 
Wife  told  me  her  name  was  Pen.'  " 

"  *  Oh  yes,  it  must  be  Helen — it  was  her 
own  sweet  voice  and  manner !'  "  < 

"  *  She  is  given  to  ecoldingy  then— u  she  V , 
said  I." 

"  '  Oh !'  said  be,  •  she  is !'  Bot  I  will  spare : 
your  blushes,  madam ;  though  I  muat  own  that 
I  could  not  believe  you  were  the  lady  in  qaes- , 
tion,  because  my  wife  told  me  you  were  hide- 
ous to  behold,  and  he  said  you  were  a  beauty:  \ 
besides,  when  he  last  saw  yon,  be  added,  you . 
were  thin  and  short ;  but  then  he  eagerly  ob-  i 
served,  that  a  year  and  a  half  made  a  great ; 
difference  sometimes,  and  yoa  had  not  met! 
during  that  period.  But  here  comes  the  gen- 1 
tleman  to  answer  your  questiona  himself.' 
What  I  further  said  did  not  at  all  please  him." 

•*  No !  what  was  it,  sir  ?" 

"That,  if  yon  were  indeed  Miss  Helen  Pen- 
danres, you  were  a  great  nuisance,  for  that  yon 
had  won  and  broken  at  least  a  doien  hearts; 
but  that  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  you  would  | 
soon  be  removed  from  the  power  of  doing  fur- 1 
ther  mischief,  as  you  were  going  to  be  married  [ 
to  a  Swiss  gentleman,  and  would  soon  leave 
the  kingdom."  | 

"  And  you  told  him  this?"  cried  I,  turning 
very  faint.  i 

"  Yes,  I  did  ;  and  he  had  just  turned  away ; 
from  me,  when  you  made  your  appearance."    I 

Seymour  now  entered  the  room ;  and  I  was, 
from  this  conversation,  at  no  loss  to  account 
for  the  gloom  which  overspread  his  counte- 
nance, while  he  hoped  Miss  Pendarves  was 
well.  I 

"  My  dear  Fanny,"  said  Mr.  Ridley,  who 
must  have  his  joke,  "  I  hope  you  will  make 
proper  apologries  to  this  gentleman  and  me,  for 
having  exposed  us  to  such  a  horrible  surprise 
as  the  sight  of  that  lady's  face  has  given  us. 
Pray,  was  this  ungenerous  plan  of  conceal- 
ment Miss  Pendarves's  or  yours  V  i 

**  Her's,  entirely."  I 

**  But  what  was  her  motive  1"  | 

"She  wished  to  see  whether  her  cousin 
would  know  her  through  her  veil."  i 

"  Oh  !  she  was  acting  Clara  in  the  Duenna; 
you  know  she  plays  Don  Ferdinand  some  such  i 
trick."  I 

"True;  but  Ferdinand  and  Clara  were 
lovers,  not  cousins.'*  | 

"  Cannot  cousins  be  lovers,  Fanny  V  i 

Here  the  entrance  of  the  servant  with  sop-  ■ 
per,  interrupted  the  conversation,  and  Seymour  i 
and  I  sat  down  to  it  with  what  appetite  we  ■ 
could.  { 

"  It  is  astonishing,"  said  Mr.  Ridley,  "  what ! 
use  and  habit  can  effect ;  I  have  already  con-  ^ 
quered  my  horror  at  sight  of  your  friend's  face ; 
and  I  see  Mr.  Pendarves  has  not  only  done  the  j 
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same,  bot  I  suspect  he  b  meditating  a  draw- 
ing of  it,  to  send  to  the  Royal  Society,  as  a 
itutu  naturwJ*^ 

In  spile  of  himself,  Seymour  smiled  at  this 
speech,  and  replied,  while  I  looked  very  fool- 
ish, that  he  was  gazing  at  me  with  wonder,  as 
be  could  not  conceive  how  I  had  gained  so 
many  inches  in  height  since  he  saw  me. 

**  1  grew  seTeral  inches  alVer  my  fever,"  I 
replied. 

••  Fever  1  When— where — ^what  fever,  He- 
len 1    I  never  heard  yoa  were  ill.*' 

**•  Oh  yes,  I  was — and  my  life  was  despaired 
of." 

^  You  in  dangeri  Helen,  and  I  never  knew 
it!" 

*•  It  was  really  very  unkind,"  said  Ridley, 
'*to  keep  such  a  deUghtful  piece  of  intelli- 
gence from  you." 

*'  Bot  when  was  it,  dear  Helen  1" 

*'  When  I  saw  you  on  the  road  to  Oxford,  I 
was  only  just  recovered." 

**  Only  just  recovered !  You  did  not  look 
ill;  but  I  remember  you  had  your  veil  down, 
so  I  really  did  not  see  your  face." 

*'So,  so;  wearing  her  veil  down  is  a  com- 
mon thing  with  her — is  iti  I  am  glad  she 
is  so  considerate." 

These  jokes,  however,  had  their  use;  for 
they  tended  to  keep  under  the  indulgence  of 
feelings  which  required  to  be  restrained  in 
both  of  us,  in  the  presence  of  others. 

''But,  when  was  you  first  seized,  Helen  1 
and  what  brought  on  your  fever  1"  said  Sey- 
mour, as  if  urged  by  some  secret  conscious- 
ness. 

You  will  not  wonder  that  I  blushed,  and 
even  stammered,  as  I  answered,  '*  I  was  not 
quite  well  when  I  saw  you  in  the  church — and 
_and ^" 

"And  what  t" 

*'  I  was  seized  that  night,  and  when  my  mo- 
ther returned,  she  found  me  very  ill  indeed  !" 

''That  night!"  Here  he  started  from  his 
seat. 

"Ah  Fanny!"  cried  Mr.  Ridley,  "you 
would  buy  them !    I  always  objected  to  them.'* 

"  Buy  what,  my  dear  Ridley  t" 

"These  chairs;  I  always  said  they  were 
such  uneasy  ones,  no  one  could  sit  on  them 
long  —  you  see  Mr.  Pendarvcs  can't  endure 
them." 

I  was  very  glad  when  Seymour  sat  down 
again ;  when  he  did,  he  leaned  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  and  gazed  in  my  face  as  if  he  would 
have  read  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul.  But 
hope  seemed  to  have  supplanted  de9pair.  Mr. 
Ridley  now  suddenly  rose,  and  holding  his 
hand  to  his  side,  cried,  "  Oh !"  in  such  a 
comic,  yet  pathetic  manner,  that  though  his 
wife  really  believed  he  was  in  pain,  she  could 
liot  help  laughing;  then,  seizing  a  candle,  he 
wento&-tfi^  and  limping  out  of  the  room,  lean- 
ing on  her  ann«  ana  declaring  he  believed  he 
must  go  to  bed,  if  we  would  excuse  him.         | 


There  was  no  mistaking  1)is  motive,  and 
Seymour  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  ffood-naturedly  offered  him. 

"  Helen !"  he  exclaimed,  seating  himself  by 
me,  and  seizing  my  hand,  "  is  wliat  I  heard 
true — am  I  the  most  wretched  of  men — is  this 
hand  promised  to  De  Walden  t" 

"  Wo — not  yet  promised." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  sive  it  to  him  t" 

"  Certainly  not  novo. 

"Why  that  emphasis  on  now?** 

"  Because  I  am  sure  I  do  not  love  liim  suf- 
ficiently." 

"  And  since  when  have  you  found  this 
outV 

I  did  not  answer;  but  my  tell-tale  silence 
emboldened  him  to  put  his  own  interpretation 
on  what  I  had  said ;  and  now,  for  the  first  timq, 
unrestrained  by  any  unwelcome  witness,  he 

f passionately  pleaded  the  interests  of  his  own 
ove,  and  drew  from  me  an  open  confession  of 
mine.  Nor  was  there  long  a  secret  of  my 
heart  which  was  withheld  from  him;  and 
while  he  rejoiced  over  the  certainty  that  his 
rival's  hopes  were  destroyed  by  this  interview, 
I  rejoiced  in  hearing  that  the  conviction  he  had 
received  of  my  affection  for  him,  had  preserved 
him  from  temptations  to  which  he  would  pro- 
bably otherwise  have  yielded. 

"  But  they  are  returning,"  cried  he ;  "  tell 
me  where  you  are,  and  promise  to  see  me  to- 
morrow, my  own  precious  Helen!  Never, 
never  was  I  so  happy  before." 

"  Nor  1,"  I  could  have  added ;  but  I  believe 
my  eyes  spoke  for  me,  and  I  promised  to  see 
him  the  next  day  at  eleven.  He  had  just  time 
to  resume  his  chair  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridley 
returned. 

"  I  have  been  very  unwell,"  said  Ridley, 
"  and  am  so  still ;  but  I  would  come  back,  as 
she  would  not  leave  me,  because  I  was  sure, 
what  with  the  uneasy  chairs,  and  Miss  Pen's 
ugly  face,  you  would  be  so  fretted,  Mr.  Pen- 
darves,  that  you  would  never  come  hither 
again." 

"  '  But  then,  my  dear,'  said  Fanny,  '  you 
forget  they  are  relations,  and  must  love  each 
other.' 

"  'That  I  deny,'  said  I,  'if  they  are  not 
both  loveable.' 

"  '  And  then,  says  she,  *  they  have  not  mot 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  have  so  much  to  say.' 

"  *  I  don't  believe  that,'  says  I :  '  if  so,  they 
would  have  taken  care  to  meet  sooner' — -—but 
pray  what  has  happened  to  you  both  since  we 
went  away  1  Well,  I  declare,  such  roses  on 
cheeks,  and  diamonds  in  eyes !  and,  I  protest. 
Miss  Pen  has  learnt  to  look  straight-forward, 
and  is  all  dimples  and  smiles !  and  this,  too, 
when,  for  aught  you  both  knew,  I  might  be 
dying!" 

Seymour  and  I  were  now  too  happy  not  to 
be  disposed  to  laugh  at  any  absurdity  which 
Ridley  uttered ;  and  never  before  or  since  did 
I  pass  so  merry  an  evening.  Seymour  was  as 
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gay  and  delig^htful  as  nature  intended  him  to 
be :  you  will  own  that  the  word  "/Mcino/in^" 
seemed  made  on  purpose  to  express  him ;  and 
I,  as  he  has  since  told  me,  appeared  to  him  to 
exceed  in  personal  appearance  that  evening 
(animated  as'  I  was  with  the  consciousness  of 
loving  and  being  beloved)  all  the  promises  of 
my  early  youth ;  nor  could  he  help  saying — 

**  Really,  Helen,  I  cannot  but  look  at  you  V* 

"  That  is  very  evident,**  observed  Ridley. 

**  Yes,  but  I  mean  that  I  look  at  her  because 
—because        ** 

'*  You  cannot  help  it,  and  it  requires  no  apo- 
logy. I  have  a  tendency  to  the  same  weak- 
ness myself.*' 

**  But  I  mean  you  are  so  surprisingly  alter- 
ed— so  grown — so—" 

**  Say  no  more,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Ridley, 
interrupting  him,  **  for  it  must  mortify  the 
young;  lady  to  see  how  much  she  has  outgrown 
your  knowledge  and  ysur  liking!  and  she  is 
such  a  disgrace  to  your  family,  Uiat  it  is  a  pity 
there  is  no  chance  for  her  changing  her  name^ 

r>or  thing !  those  blear  eyes  must  prevent  that, 
see  very  clearly,  indeed,  she  is  likely  to  die 
Helen  Pendarve»y 

This  obseivation,  much  to  Ridley's  sorrow, 
evidently  clouded  over  the  brows  of  us  both ; 
for  we  both  thought  of  my  mother,  and  I  of 
poor  De  Walden.  But  the  cloud  soon  passed 
away ;  for  we  were  together,  we  were  assured 
of  each  other*s  love,  and  we  were  happy, — Nor 
did  we  hear  the  watchman  call  ^^past  one 
oVlock,"  without  as  much  surprise  as  pain. 
However,  Pendarves  walked  home  with  me, 
and  that  walk  was  not  less  interesting  than  the 
evening  had  been. 

But,  alas !  my  mother's  image  awaited  me 
on  my  pillow.  I  could  not  help  mourning 
over  the  blighted  hopes  of  De  Walden,  nor 
could  I  drive  from  my  startled  fancy  the  sus- 
picion that  I  had  committed  a  breach  of  duty 
in  receiving  and  returning  vows  unsanctioned 
by  her  permission,  or  satisfy  my  conscience 
that  I  had  done  right  in  allowing  him  to  call 
on  me  the  next  day.  But  I  quieted  myself  by 
resolving  that  I  would  instantly  write  to  my 
mother,  tell  her  what  had  passed,  and  see  Sey- 
mour only  that  once,  till  she  gave  me  her  per- 
mission to  see  him  more  frequently. 

He  came  at  eleven,  and  I  told  him  what  I 
meant  to  do.   He  fully  approved,  but  declared 
he  would  not  consent  to  meet  evil  more  than 
half  way,  and  give  up  seeing  me.    On  the 
contrary,  he  was  resolved  to  see  me  every  day 
till  she  came ;  and  as  Mr.  Pendarves  our  un- 
cle was  just  come  to  his  house  in  town,  he 
meant  to  tell  him  how  we  were  situated,  and 
he  was  very  sure  that  he  would  approve  our 
meeting  as  much  as  possible.    On  leaving  me 
he  proceeded  to  lay  his  case  before  our  uncle, 
while  I  sat  down  to  write  to  my  mother.    It  { 
was  a  long  letter  bathed  with  my  tears ;  for  j 
was  I  not  now  pleading  almost  for  life  and  | 
death  t  If  I  loved  Pendarves  when  my  affec- 1 


tion  was  not  fed  by  his  professions  of  mutaal 
love,  how  roust  that  flame  be  now  increased  in! 
fervour,  when  I  had  heard  him  plead  his  causa  • 
two  days  successively,  and  had  enjoyed  with ! 
him  hours  of  the  teMerest  uninterrupted  in-.; 
tercourse!    Wisely  had  my  mother  acted  ioj 
forbidding  us  to  meet,  as  she  wished  to  anni-| 
hilate  our  partiality ;  for  absence  and  distance 
are  the  best  preventives,  if  not  the  certaio 
cures  of  love.  . 

My  letter,  which  was  full  of  passion,  re- 1 
grets,  apologies  and  pity  for  De  Walden,  wss  \ 
scarcely  finished,  when  I  was  told  that  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  going  immediately  into  War-j 
wickshire,  and  would  pass  close  by  iny  mo- 
ther's door,  would  take  charge  of  iu     1  fool- 1 
ishly  confided  it  to  his  care ;  I  say  **  foolish- 
ly," because  the  post  was  a  surer  conveyance. 
However,  I  could  not  foresee  that  this  gentle- 
man would  fall  ill  on  the  road ;  that  he  wouM 
not  deliver  my  packet  till  ten  days  after  it  was 
written ;  and  that  I  was  therefore  allowed  to 
spend  many  hours  with  Pendarves  unprohib- 
ited ;  for  my  uncle  approved  oar  meeting,  and 
desired  our  union,  declaring  that  be  had  al- 
ways thought  my  mother  severe  in  her  judg- 
ment of  his  nephew,  and  that  while  consider- 
ing the  fancied  interests  of  her  own  child,  she 
had  disregarded  his. 

«« Besides,"  added  he,  *•!  am  the  head  of 
the  fiimily,  and  I  command  you  to  meet  as  of> 
ten,  and  to  love  as  much,  as  ever  you  choose.*' 

Alas !  I  obeyed  him  only  too  well,  though 
my  judgment  was  not  blinded  to  the  certainty: 
that  he  had  no  rights  which  could  Invalidate 
those  of  my  mother;  and  though  I  rejoiced  at 
not  receiving  her  command  to  cease  to  receive  i 
Pendarves,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  st ' 
her  silence,  when  a  letter  from  her  reached  me, ' 
saying,  she  was  on  her  road  to  London,  where 
she  would  arrive  that  night,  and  should  take 
up  her  abode  with  our  friend  Mr.  Nelson. 

Never  before  had  I  been  parted  from  my 
mother,  and  till  I  met  Pendarves  I  had  longed 
for  her  every  day  during  my  stay  in  London; 
but  now,  self-reproved  and  ashamed,  1  felt  that 
a  yet  dearer  object  had  acquired  possession  of 
my  thoughts  and  wishes,  and  the  once  devo- 
ted child  dreaded,  rather  than  desired,  to  be 
re-united  to  one  of  the  best  of  mothers. 

She  came ;  and  we  met  again,  as  we  hsd 
parted,  with  tears;  but  the  nature  of  those 
tears  was  altered,  and  neither  of  us  would 
have  liked  to  analyze  the  difierence. 

Long  and  painful  was  the  conversation  we! 
had  together  that  night,  before  we  attempted 
to  sleep.  I  found  my  mother  fully  convinced 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  my  not  marry- 
ing De  Walden,  a  necessity  of  which  he  was 
now  himself  convinced;  for  she  had  gone 
round  by  Cambridge,  in  order  to  see  him :  but 
she  was  not  equally  convinced  that  there  was 
a  necessity  for  my  marrying  Pendarves,  as  all 
her  obiections  to  that  marriage  remained  in 
the  fullest  force. 
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The  next  morniog  she  opened  her  heart  on 
the  subject  to  Mrs.  Nelson,  who  waa  Srj- 
mour*8  warm  adrocate,  and  assured  her^  that 
if  she  made  proper  inauiries,  she  would  find 
that  the  character  of  Pendarves  was  univer- 
sally spoken  of  as  unexceptionable;  and  (hat 
whatever  might  have  been  the  errors  of  th^ 
ymtik,  they  were  forgotten  by  other  people  in 
the  merits  of  the  man, 

**•  Ay,  but  a  mother's  heart  can't  forget 
them,  she  exclaimed,  **  when  her  child's  hap- 
piness is  at  stake !"  and  she  begged  to  have 
no  private  conversation  with  Seymour  ull  ihe 
next  day.  In  consequence,  she  saw  him  only 
in  a  party  at  my  uncle's,  where  she  was  stnjck 
with  the  great  improvement  both  of  his  Tace 
and  person,  for  both  now  wore  the  appear- 
ance of  health ;  and  the  countenance  which, 
when  she  last  surveyed  it,  bore  the  stamp  of 
sickness  and  aorrew,  now  beamed  with  all  the 
vivacity  of  youth  and  hope. 

The  party  was  a  mixed  one  of  cards  and 
dancing ;  and  as  she  gazed  on  Pendarves  when 
he  stood  talking  to  me,  he  recalled  forcibly  to 
her  mind  the  ima^  of  my  father,  as  she  first 
beheld  him  in  a  similar  scene,  four-and-lwenty 
years  before. 

The  next  day  Seymour  obtained  the  deftired 
interview  with  my  mother.  She  brought  for- 
ward his  former  errors  in  anay  against  hinit 
his  debts,  his  dissipations,  and  his  lore  of 
play ;  and  though  she  expressed  her  readiness 
to  belieTe  him  reformed,  still,  as  he  ingenu- 
ously admitted  that  his  improvement  was 
chiefly  owing  to  my  influence  over  him,  she 
could  not  deem  it  sufficiently  well-founded  to 
obyiate  her  objections;  and  he  was  still  plead- 
ing, and  slie  objecting,  when  Mr.  Pendarves 
insisted  on  entering.  Mrs.  Nelson  and  I  ac- 
companied him. 

'*  I  tell  yoo  what,  niece,"  said  he,  **  yon  do 
not  use  this  young  man  well :  you  brin^  up  a 
parcel  of  old  tales,  and  dwell  upon  the  nmugh- 
tineas  of  them,  as  if  he  was  the  only  young 
man  who  ever  erred.  I  know  all  his  sins ;  he 
has  made  me  his  confessor.  In  the  afiair  to 
which  Y0«  allude  he  was  much  more  to  be 
pitied  tnail  censured,  and  yielded  at  sevenieen 
to  temptations  which  might  have  overcome 
seven-and-thirty.  Since  then  he  has  distin- 
gaished  himself  at  college:  he  has  paid  all  hJs 
old  debts,  and  incurred  no  new  ones ;  he  has 
Pteered  clear  of  the  quicksands  of  foreign 
travel,  shielded  (as  he  says)  by  the  h^pt^s  of 
one  day  possessing  Helen,  and  by  tlie  idea 
that  he  was  the  object  of  her  love;  and  what 
"would  you  have  morel  Besides,  Helen  tells 
xne  he  once  saved  her  life." 

^I  did  so,"  cried  Seymour,  eagerly  seizing 
het  hands,  **  I  did  so,  and  you  promised  to  be 
forever  grateful!" 

^  How  waa  it,  my  dear  ne(>hew  1" 

*•/  will  tell  you,  sir,"  cried  I,  gathering 
™pe  from  my  mother's  sffitation.  •»  It  was  at 
"••  Isle  of  Wight,  soon  after  we  came  to  Eng- 


land :  he  and  I  were  playing  on  the  shore,  and 
I,  not  knowing  the  tide  was  coming  in,  pad- 
dled across  a  run  of  water  to  what  I  called  a 
pretty  little  island,  and  there  amused  myself 
with  picking  up  sea-weed,  when  the  sea  flowed 
in,  and  be  saw  that  I  must  perish ;  no  one  was 
near  us.  Luckily,  he  spied  a  boat  on  the  dry 
land,  which,  with  all  his  boyish  strength,  he 
pushed  ofl*  to  my  assistance,  and  jumped  into 
It.  In  one  minute  more  it  floated  towards  me, 
just  as  my  cries  had  reached  the  ears  of  my 
mother,  who  was  reading  on  the  rock,  and  who 
now  saw  my  situation." 

"  Helen !  Helen !"  cried  my  mother,  "  I 
can't  bear  it — the  scene  was  too  horrible  to  re- 
call."   But  I  persevered. 

**  Seymour  seized  my  hand  just  as  I  was 
sinking, and  dragged  me  into  the  boat;  but  in 
another  moment  the  waves  came  swelling 
round  us,  and,  without  oar  or  help,  I  and  my 
preserver  were  both  tossed  to  and  tiro  upon  the 
ocean." 

•*  Helen  !"  cried  Seymour,  with  great  feel- 
ing, and  clasping  me  fondly  to  his  heart,  **  I 
could  almost  wish  we  then  had  died,  for  then 
we  should  have  died  together !" 

"  Go  on,"  said  my  uncle,  "  I  hope  you  will 
live  together  yet !" 

**  I  have  not  much  more  to  tell,  except  that 
my  mother's  screams  had  now  procured  as- 
sistance, and  a  boat  was  sent  out  to  follow  our 
uncertain  course.  When  we  were  overtaken, 
they  found  Seymour  holding  me  on  his  lap, 
and  crying  ov^r  me  in  agony  unutterable,  for 
he  thought  that  I  was  dead,  and  he  had  come 
too  late.  Who  can  paint  my  mother's  trans- 
ports, when  she  received  me  safe  and  living 
in  her  arms  1" 

**  And  how  she  embraced  me,  Helen,"  cried 
Seymour,  •*  and  called  me  her  noble  boy — the 
preserver  of  her  child  !  (for  she  saw  all  I  had 
done;)  and  how  she  owned  she  should  ever 
love  me  as  her  own  child  —  and  vowed  her 
gratitude  should  end  but  with  her  life  !" 

*'  It  never  vfill  end  but  with  my  life !"  cried 
my  mother,  throwing  herself  on  Seymour's 
neck.  **  But  is  your  having  saved  my  child's 
life  an  argument  for  my  authorizing  you  to  risk 
the  happiness  of  that  life  1" 

**  Julia,  Julia,  I  am  ashamed  of  you !"  cried 
my  uncle.  "  Was  there  ever  a  better  or  more 
devoted  wife  than  yourself?  Yet,  what  did 
you  do  at  Helen's  age  1  Yon  ran  away  from 
your  parents,  out  of  an  ungovernable  passion 
for  a  handsome  young  man." 

**  But  is  my  error  an  excuse  or  justification 
of  his  1" 

••  No ;  but  you  are  a  proof  that  error  can  be 
atoned  for  and  never  repeated,  as  you  have 
been  a  model  for  wives  and  mothers.  But  be- 
ware, Mrs.  Pendarves,  of  carrying  things  too 
far;  beware,  lest  you  tempt  Helen  and  Sey- 
mour to  copy  your  example,  rather  than  con- 
form to  your  precepts." 
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**  Ha  !*'  cried  my  mother,  clasping  her  hands 
in  a^ony. 

*'P<fow,  then,"  said  Seymoar,  with  every 
symptom  of  deep  emotion,  *Mhe  moment  is 
come  when  I  am  authorized  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  beloved  dead,  and  folfil  the  last 
injunctions  of  my  mother." 

A  pause  which  no  one  seemed  inclined  to 
break,  followed  this  unexpected  obsenration ; 
and  Seymour,  taking  a  letter  from  his  bosom, 
kissed  it,  and  presented  it  to  my  mother. 

•'Tis  Helenas  hand,"  cried  she. 

"  And  her  seal,  too,  you  observe,"  said  Sey- 
mour :  **  the  envelope^  you  perceive,  is  addressed 
to  me,  and  I  have  therefore  broken  it ;  the  other 
is  entire." 

My  mother  read  the  envelope  to  herself,  and 
these  were  its  contents : — 

**  My  conscience  reproaches  me,  my  beloved 
son,  with  having  too  lightly  surrendered  your 
rights,  and  probably  your  wishes,  in  giving 
my  friend  back  her  promise  to  promote  your 
union  with  her  dauorhter,  as  I  Know  Julia's 
ability  to  act  up  to  her  strict  sense  of  a  mo- 
ther's duty,  even  at  the  expense  of  her  own 
happiness,  and  risk  of  her  cnild*s  safety.  But 
I  have  given  up  that  promise,  which  might 
have  pleaded  for  you,  my  poor  child  !  when  I 
was  no  more,  and  ensured  to  you  opportunities 
of  securing  Helen's  affections,  which  may  now, 
perhaps,  be  for  ever  denied  to  you.  How- 
ever, I  may  be  mistaken ;  therefore,  if  Helen's 
affections  should  ever  be  your«  —  avowedly 
yours,  and  her  mother  still  withhold  her  con- 
sent, give  her  the  enclosed  letter,  and  probably 
the  voice  of  the  dead  majr  have  more  power 
over  her  than  that  of  the  living. 

**  For  your  sake  I  have  thus  written,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  with  a  dying  pulse ;  but 
value  it  as  a  last  proof  of  that  affection  which 
can  end  only  with  my  life. 

••Helen  Pendarves." 

The  letter  to  my  mother  was  as  follows : — 

•*  I  speak  to  you  from  the  grave,  my  dearest 
Julia !  and  in  behalf  of  that  child  on  whom 
my  soul  doted  while  on  earth.  But  this  let- 
ter will  not  be  given  you  till  he  is  aatured  he 
possesses  the  heart  of  your  daughter;  and 
when,  if  your  consent  is  denied  to  their  union, 
nothing  but  an  act  of  disobedience  can  make 
them  happy  in  each  other.    Are  you  prepared. 


Julia,  to  expose  them  to  sach  a  risk,  and  thus 
tempt  the  child  yon  love  to  the  ciime  of  dit- 
obeoieoce  t  that  crime  which,  though  it  dwelt 
but  lightly  on  your  mind,  weighed  upon  mine 
through  the  whole  of  my  existence,  ss  it 
helped  to  plunge  my  mother  in  an  untimely 
tomb.  Perhaps  you  flatter  yourself  that  He- 
len's education  has  fortified  her  against  in- 
dulging her  passion  at  the  expense  of  her  doty. 
But  remember,  that  your  precepts  are  forcibly : 
counteracted  by  year  example. 

**  Anxions,  however,  as  I  am  that  Heka 
should  not  err,  I  am  still  more  anxious  thst 
my  son  should  not  lead  her  into  error,  ss  I  '■ 
feel  that  he  is  doubly  armed  against  her  filtsl 
piety,  by  the  example  of  her  mother  sad  hts: 
own.  I 

^  And  must  my  crime  be  thus  perpetoaied 
bjT  those  whom  I  hold  most  dear  i  most  the! 
misery  of  my  life  be  renewed,  perhaps,  in  thst' 
of  her  whom  I  have  loved  as  my  own  child  f; 
and  must  my  son  be  the  caose  of  wretehednssi  | 
to  the  dearest  of  my  friends,  through  the  me-, 
dium  of  her  daughter  1  | 

*'  Forbid  it  Heaven !  I  conjure  yon,  my  be* 
loved  Julia!  by  our  past  love— by  kudm/dt^. 
e  n,  dolce  memorie^  e  n  lungoeoUume^  listen  to 
this  my  warning,  my  sop]>Ticating  voice;  and 
let  your  consent  give  dignity  and  nappiness  to 
the  union  of  our  children.  i 

**  Helen  PmDAavxs."    | 

My  mother,  afler  having  read  this  letter, 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room.  It  was  in  a  state  of  anxious 
suspense  that  we  awaited  her  return.  When 
she  appeared,  her  eyes  were  swelled,  but  her 
countenance  was  calm,  her  look  resigned,  and 
her  deportment,  as  usual,  dignified.  Her  s»- 
sumed  composure,  however,  £iled  again,  when 
her  eyes  met  those  of  Pendarvcs. 

*'  My  son !"  cried  she,  opening  her  arms  to 
him,  into  which  Seymour  threw  himself,  as 
much  affected  as  she  was ;  then,  beckoninf 
me  to  her,  she  put  my  hand  in  his,  and  prayed 
God  to  bless  our  union. 

Little  of  this  part  of  my  life  remains  to  be 
told.  My  mother  had  given  her  consent,  and 
in  two  months  from  that  period  we  were  mab- 

RIED.  I 

Here  ends  my  narrative  of  a  Woman's  Lon. 
When  next  I  treat  of  it,  it  will  be  as  united  to 
a  Wife's  Duty. 
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BEING  A   CONTINUATION    OF   A    "WOMAN'S   LOVE. 


PART   THE   SECOND, 


If  only  too  painfully  awarot  my  dear 
that  in  my  history  of  a** Woman's 
'  I  have  related  none  but  very  common 
?nce8  and  situations,  and  entered  into 
t,  nay  perhaps  uninteresting  details. 
lOwoTer  common  an  event  may  be,  it  is 
tible  of  variety  in  description,  because 
sly  various  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
lyent  affects  difierent  persons.  Perhaps 
arrence  ever  affected  two  human  beings 
r  in  the  same  manner;  but  as  the  rays 
tea]]  forth  different  hues  and  gradations 
ur,  according  to  the  peculiar  surfaces  on 
they  fall,  so  common  circumstances  vary 
r  results  and  their  effects,  according  to 
ferent  natures  and  minds  of  those  to 
thev  occur. 

Lrials  have  been,  and  will  no  doubt  con- 
3  be,  the  trials  of  thousands  of  my  sex ; 
I  manner  in  which  I  acted  under  them, 
sir  effect  on  my  feelings  and  my  charac- 
ist  be  peculiar  to  myself.  And  on  these 
(  can  presume  to  found  any  expectation 
ding  to  you,  while  ^ou  read,  the  variety 
Iceeps  attention  alive,  and  the  interest 
repays  it. 

le  same  week  which  made  me  a  bride, 
ftnd  de  Walden  left  England,  unable  to 
near  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  the 
*  his  dearest  hopes,  and  would  now  wit- 
e  destruction  of  them, 
tld  have  soothed  in  a  degree  the  "  pangs 
itefulness,*'  by  assuring  him  that  I  was 
sed  nothing  but  a  prior  attachment  could 
revented  my  heart  from  returning  his 
[  could  have  told  him,  that  I  seemed  to 
to  have  two  hearts  .•  the  one  glowing 
issionate  tenderness  for  the  object  of  its 
clings,  the  other  conscious  of  a  deep- 
ind  well-founded  esteem  for  him.  But 
ny  duty  to  conceal  this  truth  from  him, 
I  an  avowal  would  have  strengthened 
i  on  his  remembrance,  and  it  was  now 
his  duty  to  forget. 

nother,  not  very  long  aAer  my  marriage, 
id  my  feelings  in  a  manner  which  I 
lot  soon  recover.  I  was  spealcing  of 
Iden  with  that  warmth  of  repird  which 
f  felt  for  him,  and  lamenting  that  I 
probably  now  see  him  no  more,  when, 
loolc  of  agony  for  which  I  was  not  pre- 
she  ^£ffff^  nie  never  to  mention  the 
r  De  Walden  to  her  again ;  for  that  her 
ance  of  bein?  able  to  reconcile  herself 
marriage  which  I  had  made^  was  her 


learning  to  forget  the  one  which  she  had  ao 
ardently  de$ired. 

Eagerly  indeed  did  I  pledge  my  word  to 
her,  that  I  would  in  future  never  name  De 
Walden. 

The  first  twelve  months  of  my  wedded  life 
were  halcyon  days ;  and  the  first  months  of 
marriage  are  not  often  such,  —  perhaps  they 
never  are,  except  where  the  wedded  couple  are 
so  young  that  they  are  not  trammelled  in  ha- 
bits which  are  lilcely  to  interfere  with  a  spirit 
of  accommodation ;  nor  even  then,  probaoly, 
unless  the  temper  is  good  and  yielding  on  both 
sides.  It  usually  takes  some  time  for  the  hus- 
band and  wife  to  know  each  other's  humours 
and  habits,  and  to  find  out  what  surrender  of 
their  own  they  can  make  with  the  least  reluc- 
tance for  their  mutual  good.  But  we  had  youth, 
and  ( I  speak  it  not  as  a  boast)  we  had  good 
temper  also.  Seymour,  you  know,  was  pro- 
verbially good-natured ;  and  I,  though  an  only 
child,  hadnot  had  my  naturally  happy  temper 
ruined  by  injudicious  indulgence. 

You  know  that  Seymour  and  I  went  to  Pa- 
ris, and  thence  to  Marseilles,  not  very  long 
afier  we  married,  and  returned  in  six  months, 
to  complete  the  alterations  which  we  had  or- 
dered to  be  made  to  our  house,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  mv  mother. 

We  found  our  alterations  really  deserving 
the  name  of  improvements,  and  Seymour  en- 
thusiastically exclaimed^  "  0  Helen !  never, 
never  will  we  leave  this  enchanting  place. 
Here  let  us  live,  my  beloved,  and  be  the  world 
to  each  other !" 

My  heart  readily  assented  to  this  delightful 
proposition,  but  even  then  my  judgment  re- 
volted at  it. 

I  felt,  I  knew  that  Pendarves  loved  and  w 
formed  for,  society.  I  was  sure,  that  by  be- 
ginning our  wedded  life  with  total  seclusion, 
we  should  only  prepare  the  way  for  utter  dis- 
ti«te  to  it;  and,  concealing  my  own  inclina- 
tions, I  told  him  I  must  stipulate  for  three 
months  of  London  every  spring.  M^  husband 
started  with  surprise  and  mortification  at  this 
un-mmantie  reply  to  his  sentimental  proposal, 
nor  could  he  at  all  accede  to  it :  but  he  com- 
plained of  my  pamon  for  London  to  ray  mo- 
ther, while  the  country  with  me  for  his  com- 
panion was  quite  suflScient  for  hia  happiness. 

'*  These  are  early  times  yet,'**  replied  m  j  mo- 
ther coldly;  and  Seymour  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  mother  or  the  daughter. 

**  Seymour,*'  said  I  one  day,  ^  since  yoa  hav» 
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declared  against  keepiDg  any  more  terms,  and 
will  therefore  not  read  much  law  till  you  be- 
come a  justice  of  the  peace,  prav,  tell  me  how 
you  mean  to  employ  yourself?" 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place^^^  said  he,  •*  I  shall 
read  or  write.  But  my  fint  employment  shall 
be  to  teach  you  Spanish.  I  cannot  endure  to 
think  that  De  Walden  taugrht  you  Italian*  He- 
len." 

**But  you  taught  me  to  love,  you  know, 
therefore  you  ought  to  forgive  it." 

**  No,  I  cannot  rest  till  f  also  have  helped  to 
complete  your  education." 

*'  Well,  but  I  cannot  be  learning  Spanish  all 
day." 

*'  No ;  so  perhaps  I  shall  set  about  writing 
a  great  work." 

"The  very  thing  that  I  was  gomg  to  pro- 
pose, though  not  exactly  a  great  work.  What 
think  you  of  a  life  of  poor  Chatterton,  with 
critical  remarks  on  his  poems  1" 
"Excellent!!  will  do  it." 
And  now  having  given  him  a  pursuit,  I  ven- 
Uired  to  indulge  some  reasonable  hopes  that 
home  and  the  countrj^  might  prove  to  him  as 
delightful  as  he  fancied  that  they  would  be ; 
and  what  with  studying  Spanish,  with  building 
a  green-house,  with  occasional  writing,  with 
study,  with  geUing  together  materials  tor  this 
life,  and  writing  the  preface*  time  fled  on  very 
rapid  pinions ;  and  after  we  had  been  married 
two  years,  and  May  arrived  a  second  time,  Sey- 
mour triumphantly  exclaimed, "  There,  Helen ! 
1  believe  that  you  distrusted  my  love  for  the 
country ;  but  have  I  once  expressed  or  felt  a 
wish  to  go  to  London  1" 

"The  Ides  of  March  are  come,  but  not 
gone,"  I  replied ;  "  and  surely  if  I  wish  to  go, 
you  will  not  deny  me." 

"  No,  Helen,  certainly  not,"  said  he  in  a 
tone  of  mortification ;  "  if  I  am  no  longer  all- 
eutficient  for  your  happiness." 
I  Alas  !  in  the  ingenuousness  of  my  nature,  I 
'gave  way  when  he  said  this  to  the  tenderness 
I  of  my  heart,  and  assured  him  that  my  happi- 
ness depended  wholly  on  the  enjoyment  ot  his 
'society;  and  I  fear  it  is  too  true  that  men  soon 
i learn  to  slight  what  they  are  sure  of  possess- 
ing. Had  I  been  an  artful  woman,  and  could 
.  I  have  condescended  to  make  him  doubtful  of 
the  extent  of  my  love,  by  a  few  woman*s  sub- 
jterfuges;  could  I  have  feigned  a  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  world,  instead  of  owning,  as  I  did, 
that  all  my  enjoyment  was  comprised  in  home 
•and  him ;  I  do  think  that  I  might  have  been 
for  a  much  longer  period  the  happiest  of  wives ; 
^but  then  I  should  have  been,  in  my  own  eyes, 
<lespicable  as  a  woman;  and  I  was  always 
tenacious  of  my  own  esteem. 

May  was  eome^  but  not  60!«e — when  I  found 
my  husband  was  continually  reading  to  me, 
after  having  read  to  himself,  the  accounts  in 
the  papers  of  the  gaieties  of  London. 

"What  a  tempting  account  this  is,  Helen, 
of  the  Exhibition  at  Somerset-House !  I  should 


like  to  see  it.  Seeing  pictures  is  an  elegant 
rational  amusement.  And  here  are  soon  to  be 
a  ball  and  supper  at  Ranelagh.  A  fine  place 
Ranelagh  for  such  an  entertainment.*' 

Here  he  read  a  list  of  routs  and  cotillion 
balls  at  different  places ;  but  one  day  be  read 
with  infinite  mortification,  that  our  uncle,  Mr. 
Pendarves,  had  given  a  ball  on  the  retom  of' 
his  son-in-law  to  parliament. 

"  How  abominable,"  cried  Seymour,  "  for 
my  uncle  to  give  a  ball,  and  not  invite  us  to 
go  up  to  it  !*' 

"  You  forget,"  replied  I,  ^  that,  knowing 
our  passion  tor  the  country,  and  that  we  had 
abjured  the  worid,  he  did  not  like  to  ask  oi,; 
because  he  knew  he  should  be  refoaed.** 

"  I  am  not  ao  sure  he  would  have  been  re- 
fused, Helen;  or,  as  to  having  abJurMi  the' 
world — ^no,  no,  we  are  not  such  foola  as  to  do ' 
that— are  we,  my  dearest  girl  f  I 

"  We  are  bound  by  no  vowa,  certainly ;  and ! 
as  soon  as  retirement  is  become  irksome  to' 
you,  we  can  go  to  London.*'  j 

"  Did  I  say  that  retirement  was  grown  irk-' 
some  t  O  fy !  such  an  idea  never  entered  roy ' 
thoughts :  besides,  as  this  fine  ball  is  over, ! 
what  should  we  go  to  London  for  1" 

"  There  may  be  other  fine  balls,  and  fine  p•^ 
ties,  you  know." 

"  True :  but  really,  He1en«  I  begin  lo  be- 
lieve you  wish  to  go  to  London." 

"If  you  do,  I  do  eertotfi/y." 

"  I  ?  Not  I,  indeed  !  Ah,  Helen !  I  sus- 
pect you  are  not  ingenuous  with  me ;  and  yool 
do  wish  to  go."  I 

I  only  smiled;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  I 
book  did  not  get  forward — that  the  newspa-! 
pers  were  anxiously  expected  —  and  that  my 
Spanish  master  sometimes  for?ot  his  task,  in 
the  indul8[enc&  of  reverie;  and  I  debated  with- 
in myself  whether  it  would  not  be  for  our 
interest  and  our  domestic  comfort  to  propose 
to  go  to  London,  in  order  to  conceal  from  him 
as  long  as  I  amid,  that  I  was  not  sufiicient  for 
his  happiness,  and  that  he  would  live  and  die 
a  man  of  the  world,  I  was  the  more  ready  to 
do  this,  because  I  wished  that  my  mother 
should  not  see  my  empire  was  on  the  decline. 
Why  did  I  so  wish  t  I  hoped  it  was  because  I 
I  was  desirous  to  spare  her  any  anxiety  fnr| 
my  peace ;  but  I  fear  it  also  was  because  I  did 
not  like  that  she  should  have  cause  to  suspect 
her  choice  for  me  was  likely  to  have  proved  a| 
better  one  than  my  own.  (I  believe  I  barej 
observed  before  how  strong  my  conviction  is, 
that  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  in  nature  as 
a  atngie  motive  of  action.) 

I  therefore,  in  the  presence  of  my  mother, 
hinted  a  wish  to  go  to  London  for  six  weeks. 
She  started,  and  looked  suspiciously  at  Pen- 
darves ;  while  he,  with  an  odd  mixture  of  sor- 
prise,  joy,  and  mortification  in  hiscountenancet 
exclaimed— 

"Do  I  hear  right,  Helen)    Are  jou,  after 
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all  yoa  have  declared,  desirous  of  ffoinc  to 
LoDdoDt" 

•*I  am:  'Variety  is  chamiing^,'  says  the 
proverb;  and  here,  you  know,  it  is  ioujoura 

**Well,  there,  madam,"  said  Pendarves, 
tumingr  to  my  mother,  **  you  will  now,  I  hope, 
believe  what  I  ansured  you  of  some  time  ago, 
that  Helen  had  a  passion  for  London.*' 

**  Cesi  Melon^*^  replied  my  mother,  ••  to  use 
a  French  phrase  in  answer  to  Helenas;"  and 
darting,  as  she  spoke,  a  penetrating  glance  at 
me. 

*'  I  assure  you,"  replied  I,  **  that  my  wish 
to  go  to  London  originates  with  myself,  as  I 
believe  that  this  journey  to  the  metropolis  is 
the  wueti  as  well  as  the  most  agreeabie  thing 
I  could  desire." 

My  mother  sighed,  and  a  **  Well,  my  child, 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  word,**  broke 
languidly  from  her  lips,  while  she  suddenly 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

**  And  are  you  really  in  earnest,  Helen?** 
said  Pendarves. 

**  Never  more  so ;  and  unless  my  proposal 
is  rerj  distasteful  to  you,  I  be^  you  will  write 
directly,  and  engage  lodgings.** 

**  Distasteful  ¥  Oh  no !  quite  the  contrary. 
I  shall  be  proud  to  exhibit  my  lovely  wife  in 
London,  where  no  doubt  she  will  be  as  much 
admired  as  she  was  abroad.  Do  you  think," 
he  afTectionateijr  added,  **  that  I  have  forgot- 
ten the  exquisite  pleasure  I  experienceo  at 
seeing  you  the  object  of  general  attraction 
wherever  yow  moved  1" 

This  was  said  and  felt  kindly ;  still  it  did 
not  inspire  me  with  that  confidence  which  it 
seemed  likely  to  inspire ;  for  /,  though  I  was 
conscious  of  my  husband's  pereonal  beauty, 
had  no  vanity  to  gratify  in  exhibiting  him  to 
the  London  world.  I  had  no  wish  to  be  the 
most  envied  of  women— it  was  sufficient  for 
me  lo  know  that  I  was  the  happiest:  and  I 
thought  that  if  Pendarves  loved  as  truly  as  I 
did,  the  consciousness  of  his  happiness  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  him.  Still  I  am  well 
aware  how  wrong  it  is  to  judge  the  love  of 
others,  according  to  our  own  capability  of 
loving.  As  well  and  as  justly  might  we  con* 
fine  beauty,  or  the  power  of  pleasing,  to  one 
cast  of  features  or  complexion.  All  peraons 
love  alter  a  manner  of  their  own ;  and  woe  must 
befall  the  man  or  woman  who  expects  to  be 
loved  according  to  their  own  way  and  their 
own  degree  of  loving,  without  any  considera- 
tion for  the  different  character  and  different 
feelings  of  the  beloved  object. 

^  How  absurd  I  am !"  said  I  to  myself,  afler 
I  had  shed  some  weak  teara  in  the  solitude  of 
my  chamber,  because  Pendarves  did  not  love 
me,  I  found,  as  I  loved  him.  '*  How  absurd ! 
True,  he  delights  in  the  idea  of  exhibiting  me, 
and  /  have  no  wish  to  exhibit  Aim.  After  all, 
he  loves  more  gerierouslv  than  I  do,  and  my 
selfishnets  it  nothing  to  be  proud  of." 


Thus  I  reasoned  with  myself,  and  tried  to 
fortify  my  mind  to  bear  the  cares  and  the  dan- 
gere  which  1  had  on  principle  provoked. 

•*  One  word,  Helen,"  said  my  mother,  when 
she  was  alone  with  me  after  what  had  passed 
relative  to  my  projected  journey,  **are  you 
sure,  my  dear  child,  that  in  urging  your  hus- 
band to  go  to  London,  yon  have  acted  wisely  I*' 

**  As  sure  as  the  consciousness  of  my  bound- 
ed vision  of  futurity  can  allow  me  to  be.  I 
thought  it  better  to  forestall  my  husband's 
wishes,  than  to  wait  for  the  expression  of 
them." 

"If  not  better,  it  was  less  mortifying,''^  re- 
plied my  quick-sighted  parent ;  and  we  said 
no  more  on  the  subject. 

In  three  days'  time  we  had  lodgings  pro- 
cured for  us  near  Hanover  Sauare ;  and  on  the 
fourth  day  from  that  on  whicn  I  made  known 
my  wishes,  we  set  off  for  London.  But  how 
different  were  the  feelings  of  my  husband  and 
myself  on  the  occasion !  He  was  all  joy  and 
pleased  expectation,  unmixed  with  any  painful 
regret  or  any  anxious  fears.  But  I  left  for 
some  time  a  tenderly  beloved  mother,  and  the 
scene  of  tranquil  and  certain  enjoyment.  I 
was  going,  I  knew,  to  encounter  probably  the 
influence  of  rivals,  both  men  and  women,  in 
my  husband's  attentions,  and  the  dangerous 

Eower  of  long  and  early  associations.  And 
ow  did  I  know,  but  that  into  a  renewal  of 
intimacy  with  his  former  associates  I  was  not 
bringing  my  husband  1  But  I  had  done  what 
I  thought  right ;  and  if  I  had  presumptuously 
acted  on  the  dictates  of  human  wisdom  alone, 
I  prayed,  fervently  prayed,  that  the  divine 
wisdom  would  take  pity  on  my  weakness,  and 
avert  the  courted  ana  impending  evil. 

I  was  many  miles  on  my  journey,  before  I 
could  drive  from  my  mind  the  recollection  of 
my  mother*s  countenance  when  we  parted.  It 
did  not  alone  express  sorrow  to  part  with  me 
— it  indicated  anxiety,  foreboding  of  evil  to 
happen  before  we  met  again ;  and  it  required 
all  my  husband's  enlivening  gaiety  and  fasci- 
nating powere  to  revive  my  drooping  spirits. 
His  gaiety,  I  must  own,  however,  depressed 
rather  than  enlivened  me  at  firet;  for  I  was 
mortified  to  see  with  what  delight  he  antici- 
pated our  return  to  the  jrreat  world :  but,  as  I 
had  no  ill-tempered  feelings  to  oppose  to  the 
influence  of  his  buoyant  hilarity  and  his  win- 
ning charm  of  manner,  they  at  length  subdued 
my  depression,  and  imparted  to  me  their  own 
pleasant  cheerfulness. 

**  Dear,  dear  London !"  cried  Pendarves,  as 
our  horses'  hoofs  first  rattled  on  its  pavement; 
"  dear  London !  how  I  love  thee !  for  here  I 
was  firet  convinced  how  fondly  Helen  loved 
roe !"  So  saying,  he  pressed  me  to  his  heart, 
and  a  feeling  of  revived  confidence  stole  over 
mine. 

We  found  my  uncle  and  Mre.  Peikjarves 
still  in  London ;  but  I  did  not  feel  as  rejoiced 
on  the  occasion  as  they  and  my  husband  did.. 
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The  latter  was  glad  because  he  had  in  them 
proper  proteetors  for  his  wife,  wheneTer  he 
was  obliged  to  leaTe  roe,  and  the  forroer,  be- 
cause they  had  really  an  affection  for  us.  But 
I  knew  so  much  of  Mrs.  Pendarves,  by  the 
description  I  had  heard  of  her  from  Lady  Helen 
and  my  mother,  and  what  I  had  obser?ed  my- 
self, that  I  dreaded  being  exposed  to  her  home 
truths  and  her  indiscreet  communications. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  found  ourselves 
eompletely  in  the  vortex  of  a  London  life. 
And  as  for  the  most  part  my  husband^s  en- 
gagements and  mine  were  the  same,  I  lost  the 
gloomy  forebodings  with  which  I  left  home, 
and  even  lost  my  fears  of  Mrs.  Pendarves. 

One  day,  Pendanres  told  me  he  was  going 
to  dine  with  an  old  friend  of  his — Maurice  Wit^ 
red  ;  but  as  I  was  not  going  out,  he  hoped  to 
be  back  to  drink  tea  with  me ;  but  I  expected 
him  in  vain,  and  he  did  not  return  till  bed-time. 

He  told  me  he  was  sorry  to  have  disap- 

Eointed  me ;  but  his  friend  had  prevailed  upon 
im  to  go  to  the  play.  This  excuse  was  so 
sufficient,  and  his  wish  to  accompany  Mr. 
Witred  so  natural,  that  I  should  have  had  no 
misgiving  whatever,  had  I  not  observed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  constraint  in  his  manner,  and  a 
consciousness  as  if  he  had  not  told  me  all. 
However,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  alleged 
cause  of  his  absence,  and  I  slept  as  soundly 
as  usual.  But  the  next  morning  came  Mrs. 
Pendarves,  saying  she  was  glad  to  find  me 
alone.  She  told  me  she  had  met  my  husband, 
and  she  had  given  him  such  a  set-to !  (to  use 
her  own  elegant  phrase.) 

"  And  wherefore  !" 

"  Oh !  for  going  to  the  play  with  Maurice 
Witred  and  his  lady." 

"  Lady  !  I  did  not  know  he  was  married." 

"  He  is  no/  married ;  and  it  was  very  wrong, 
and  had  an  ill-appearance,  for  a  young  married 
man  to  be  seen  in  public,  though  it  was  in  a 
private  box,  with  a  profligate'  man  and  his 
mistress.  I  thought  he  would  not  tell  you ; 
but  I  was  resolved  you  should  know  it,  that 
you  might  scold  him  with  the  *  grave  rebuke 
of  a  severe  youthful  beauty  and  a  grace.' " 

I  did  not  reply,  even  to  assure  her  that  I 
was  better  pleased  that  she  should  scold  my 
husband  than  that  I  should  do  it  myself,  for  I 
knew  she  was  incorrigible,  and  her  communi- 
cation had  thrown  me  into  a  painful  reverie; 
for  1  found  that  Pendarves  had  begun  to  prac- 
tise disingenuousness  and  concealment  with 
me,  and  in  the  most  dangerous  way  —  for  he 
had  concealed  only  half  the  tnith,  by  which 
means  persons  make  a  sort  of  compromise 
with  their  integrity,  and  lay  a  talvo  to  their 
consciences ;  for  they  fancy  they  are  not  /yin^, 
though  they  are  certainly  deceiving — whereas, 
if  they  tell  a  duwnrighi  lie,  they  at  least  know 
they  are  sinning,  and  may  be  led  by  conscious 
shame  into  amendment.  Out  there  is  no  hope 
for  those  who  thus  delude  themselves;  and  as 
ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  eoute,  I  felt  that 


I  had  lost  some  of  my  confideaee  in  my  bos- 
band's  sincerity.  Alas,  when  perfect  confi-| 
fidence  between  man  and  wife  is  once  dettroyed,  \ 
there  is  an  end  to  perfect  happmme!  But  I 
tried  to  shake  off  my  abstraction;  and  I  listen- , 
ed  88  well  88  I  could  to  my  talkatiTe  eomjia-| 
panion,  whose  passion  wse  to  give  advice,; 
that  troublesome  tbonffh  common  propensity, 
in  weak  people;  and  Tike  such  penons,  siie' 
was  always  boasting  of  the  advice  she  bad , 
given,  that  which  she  wonld  giTe»  of  of  the 
oremn^f  and  ed4oe  which  she  had  bestow- 
ed, or  meant  to  bestow.  At  length*  however,^ 
much  to  my  relief,  she  went  awaj,  and  not ' 
long  after  Pendarves  retnmed. 

"« So,**  said  iie, «'  I  find  Mrs.  Pendarves  has 
been  with  you ;  and  I  suppose  (bloshing  at 
he  spoke)  that  she  has  been  telling  tales  of 

^  And  of  herself,"  I  replied,  smiling  as  on-l 
concernedly  as  I  could ;  ^  for  she  owns  to  ttw ' 
presumption  of  having  given  yon  a  9d49^  at 
she  calls  it.** 

*'Yes;  but  I  suppose  she  told  yon  the 
cause t" 

"No  doubt'* 

*'  And  do  you  think  it  deserved  so  severe  a 
lecturer*  | 

"  I  think  it  was  not  ri^ht  in  a  respectable, 
married  man  to  seem  to  give  his  conntenaDee, 
to  such  a  connexion  as  the  one  in  question; 
and  I  suspect  that  you  are  of  the  same  opuh 
ion.'* 

"  I  am ;  but  why  do  you  think  so  t" 

•*  From  conceit ;  because  I  believe  that  fen 
of  my  censure  made  you  conceal  from  me 
what  you  had  done."  | 

**True  —  most  true;  and  my  repugnance  to, 
tell  you  all  proved  to  me  still  more  how  wrong  I 
that  all  was." 

**  My  dearest  Seymour!"  I  replied,  " believe i 
me,  that  no  all  which  you  can  communicate 
I  to  me  can  ever  distress  me  so  much  as  my  con- 
sciousness of  your  want  of  ingenuousness  and 
;  of  your  telling  only  half  the  truth  can  do.  1 
saw  by  your  manner  something  was  wron^, 
and  I  shall  ever  bless  the  weak  indiscretion; 
of  Mrs.  Pendarves,  because  it  led  to  this  salu- 
tary explanation;  and  I  trust  that  the  next 
time  you  go  with  Mr.  Witred  and  his  /en/y  to; 
the  play,  you  will  mention  bothy 

*•  But  f  shall  never  ffo  with  them  again,** 
eagerly  replied  my  husband,  "as  you,  ftelcn, 
think  It  improper." 

"  But  I  may  be  too  rigid  in  my  ideas;  and. 

I  beg  you  to  be  ruled  by  your  own  judgment 

rather  than  mine.     All  1  ask  is,  to  be  told  thei 

j  whole  truth."  ' 

I      Pleasant  to  my  feelinsfs  then,  and  dear  to 

I  my  recollection  smce,  is  the  look  of  tendemf<s 
!  and  approbation  which  Pendarves  gave  me  as 

I I  spoke  these  words;  and  when  he  lefl  me, 
:  peace  and  confidence  seemed  restored  to  mj 

I  mind.  j 

I     The  next  evening  was  the  fashionable  nightl 
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for  Raneiagrh,  aod  my  husband  and  I,  who 
dined  out,  were  to  accompany  a  large  party  to 
that  scene  of  gay  resort. 

Ranelagb  was  the  place  for  tall  women  to 
appear  to  advantage  in.  Little  women,  how- 
ever beautiful,  were  likely  to  be  unnoticed  in 
that  circling  crowd ;  but,  even  unattended  with 
beauty,  height  and  a  good  carriage  of  the  per* 
son  were  sure  to  be  noticed  there.  The  pride 
which  Pendarves  took  in  my  appearance  was 
nerer  so  fully  gratified  as  at  Ranelajzh;  for 
while  1  leaned  upon  him,  I  used  to  feel  my 
arm  pressed  gently  to  his  side  as  he  heard  or 
saw  the  admiration  which  my  lofly  stature  (to 
speak  modestly)  excited.  This  evening,  as  I 
was  quite  a  new  face  in  the  splendid  round,  I 
was  even  followM  as  well  as  gazed  at ;  and  I 
was  not  sorry  when  our  carriage  was  announ- 
ced, though  I  was  flattered  on  my  own  account, 
and  pleased  on  my  husband*s ;  for  1  was  eager 
to  escape  from  some  particularly  impertinent 
starers,  especially  as  I  found  that  Pendarves 
was  disposed  to  resent  the  freedom  with  which 
some  men  of  high  rank  thought  themselves 
privileged  to  follow  and  look  at  me.  Before 
we  separated,  some  of  the  party  proposed  that 
we  should  meet  again  at  Ranelagh  on  the  next 
night  but  one,  and  while  I  hesitated  my  hus- 
band exclaimed,  *'  No  mock  modesty,  Helen ; 
no  declining  an  opportunity,  whic^  you  must 
enjoy,  of  b^ing  aa mired.  So,  pray  tell  our 
friends  you  gladly  accede  to  their  proposal.** 

**  I  gladly  accede  to  your  proposal,**  cried  I 
laughing,  but  blushing  with  conscious  vanity 
at  the  same  time. 

**  What  an  obedient  wife  !**  cried  one  of  the 
ladies:  **publie  homage  has  not  spoiled  her  ye/, 
I  see.*' 

**  Nor  can  it,**  replied  I,  "  while  I  possess 
my   husband*s  homage,  which  I  value  far 


**  While  you  possess  it!  Then,  if  his  ho- 
mage should  fail  you,  you  might  perhaps  be 
pleased  with  the'oiherf'* 

**  I  hambly  hope  not.-  but  if  exposed  to  that 
bitter  trial,  I  dare  not  assert  that  I  should  not 
yield  to  it  as  scores  of  other  women  do  every 
day ;  for  I  mast  say,  in  defence  of  my  sex, 
that  good  husbands,  generally  speakin|r,  make 
good  wives ;  and  that  most  women  originally 
Talue  tiie  attentions  of  their  husbands  more 
than  those  of  other  men.  On  your  sex,  there- 
fore, O  false  and  fickle  man !  be  visited  the 
crimes  of  onrs !" 

This  grave  discourse  provo)ced  some  laugh- 
ter from  my  audience,  from  which  I  was  glad 
to  escape  to  oar  carriage,  which  had  waited 
for  us  while  we  ali^htsd. 

**  So,  Helen,"  said  my  husband  as  we  went 
home,  **it  is  yoor  opinion, 

That  when  weak  women  go  astray, 
Their  lords  are  more  in  fault  than  they." 

"his." 

*^Aiid  joo  laid  what  joa  did  as  a  gentle 


hint  and  a  kind  warning  to  me  how  1  behaved 
myselfl" 

"  Not  so,*'  said  I  eagerly  :  "  I  humbly  trust 
that  eren  your  example  would  not  make  me 
swerve  from  my  duty ;  and  my  observation 
was  a  general  one.  Still,  my  favourite  and 
constant  prayer  is,  *Let  me  not  be  led  into 
temptation ;'  and  believe  me,  Pendarves,  that 
she  who  is  able  to  admit  that  she  may  possibly 
err,  is  less  liable  to  do  so  than  the  woman  who 
seems  to  believe  she  is  incapable  of  it.** 

**  Helen,**  said  my  husband,  **  I  never  for 
one  moment  associated  together  the  idea  of 
you  Vind  frailiy :  therefore,  dear  girl,  I  will 
carry  you  to  Ranelagh  again  and  again ;  for  I 
do  love  to  see  you  admired ;  and  I  feel  proud 
while  I  think  and  know  that  even  princes 
would  woo  your  smiles  in  vain.*' 

He  kept  his  word,  and  we  never  missed  a 
full  night  at  Ranelagh.  But  one  erening  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  unmixed  pleasure  which 
I  had  hitherto  enjoyed  there. 

We  had  not  been  round  the  room  more  than 
twice  when  we  were  joined  by  Lord  Charles 
Belmour,  a  former  associate  of  my  husband's, 
who,  af\er  a  little  while,  begged  to  have  some 
private  conversation  with  him ;  and  taking  his 
arm,  Pendarves  consigned  me  to  the  care  of 
the  gentleman  with  us,  on  whose  other  arm 
hung  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  busily  making 
love :  consequently,  his  attention  was  wholly 
directed  to  her,  and  I  had  nothing  to  divert 
mine  from  the  conversation  which  occasionally 
met  my  ear  between  my  husband  and  his  noble 
friend,  who  walked  close  behind  us. 

Sometimes  this  conversation  was  held  in  a 
low  voice,  and  then  I  ceased  to  listen  to  it ; 
but  when  they  spoke  as  usual,  I  thought  I  was 
justified  in  attending  to  them. 

"Look  there!'*  said  Lord  Charles,  as  we 
were  passing  a  box  in  which  sat  two  ladies 
splendidly  dressed,  accompanied  by  two  gen- 
tlemen, "look,  Pendarves,  there  is  an  old 
friend  of  yours  !** 

"Ha!**  said  my  husband,  lowering  his 
voice,  "  I  protest  it  is  she !  I  did  not  know 
she  was  in  England.  Who  are  those  men 
with  herl" 

"  What,  are  you  lealous  ?" 

"  Nonsense !    W  ho  are  they  1" 

"  The  man  in  brown  is  husband  to  the  lady 
in  blue;  and  for  the  sake  of  associating  with 
a  titled  lady,  which  your  friend  is,  you  know, 
he  allows  his  wife,  who  is  not  pretty  enough 
to  be  in  danger,  to  go  about  with  her  and  her 
eher  ami — the  young  man  in  green.  You 
know  she  was  always  a  favourite  with  t/oung 
men." 

"  True,  and  young  indeed  must  the  man  be 
who  is  taken  in  by  her  fascinations.' 

"  But  she  is  wonderfully  handsome  stiil." 

"  I  hardly  looked  at  her." 

"  We  are  passing  her  again.  JVbw,  then, 
look  at  her  if  you  dare,** 

"Daie!" 
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**  Yes :  for  her  eyes  are  Tery  like  the  basi- 
lisk's." 

"  I  will  risk  it." 

/  too  now  looked  towards  the  box  we  were 
approaching;  at  the  end  of  which  stood  a 
young  man  in  green,  hanging  over  a  woman, 
who  though  no  longer  young,  and  wholly  in- 
debted to  art  for  her  bloom,  appeared  to  my 
now  jealous  eyes  the  handsomest  woman  I  had 
ever  beheld.  1  also  observed  that  she  saw  and 
recognised  my  husband;  for  she  suddenly 
started  and  looked  disordered,  while  an  ex- 
pression of  anger  stole  over  her  face.  A  sud- 
den stop  in  the  crowd  to  allow  the  Prince  and 
his  party  to  pass,  who  were  just  entering,  forced 
us  to  be  stationary  a  few  minutes  before  her 
box.  Oh !  how  my  heart  beat  during  this  sur- 
vey !  But  one  thing  gratified  me :  I  was  sure, 
as  I  did  not  see  her  bow  her  head  or  curtey, 
that  Pendarves  did  not  notice  her.  And  yet 
Lord  Charles  had,  uncontradicted,  called  her 
his  old  friend  ! 

Who,  then,  and  what  was  she  1  would  he 
tell  met  Perhaps  he  would  when  he  got 
home ;  if  he  did  not,  I  felt  that  I  should  be 
uneasy. 

We  soon  moved  on  again,  and  I  heard  Lord 
Charles  say, 

'*  Cruel  Pendarves !  not  even  to  look  at  or 
touch  your  hat  to  her !  Surely  that  would  not 
have  committed  you  in  any  way.*' 

••  It  would  have  been  acKnowledging  her  for 
an  acquaintance,  which  I  do  not  wish  now  to 
do,  especially  in  my  wift^B  presence,''^  I  eon- 
elude  he  said,  for  he  spoke  too  low  for  me  to 
hear ;  but  I  judge  so  from  the  answer  of  Lord 
Charles. 

"  Oh !  then,  if  your  wife  was  not  present, 
jou  would  not  be  so  cruel  V 

**  I  did  not  say  so." 

•»  No;  but  you  implied  it." 

•*  I  deny  that  also.^' 

Then  coming  up  to  me,  my  husband  again 
offered  me  his  arm,  and  Lord  Charles  lefl  us. 
1  soon  aAer  saw  this  beautiful  woman  walking 
In  the  circle,  and  heard  her  named  by  the  gen- 
tleman next  me  as  Lady  Bell  Singleton  —  a 
dashing  widow  more  famed  for  her  beauty  and 
her  fascinations  than  her  morals.  But  Pen- 
darves said  nothing ;  and  though  she  looked 
'Very  earnestly  at  him,  and  examined  me  from 
head  to  foot  as  I  passed,  I  saw  that  he  never 
turned  his  eyes  on  her,  and  seemed  resolved 
not  to  see  her. 

I  had  therefore  every  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  my  husband's  conduct;  but  I  felt  great 
distrust  of  Lord  Charles.  I  thought  he  was  a 
roan,  from  what  I  had  overheard,  whom  I  could 
never  like  as  a  companion  for  Pendarves;  and 
I  disliked  him  the  more,  because,  if  I  had  given 
him  the  slightest  encouragement,  he  would 
Jiave  been  my  devoted  and  public  admirer,  and 
^ould  have  de1i<rhted  to  make  his  attachment 
to  me  and  our  intimacy  the  theme  of  conversa- 
Xion.    I  also  saw  that  my  cold  reserve  bad 


chan&ed  his  partiality  into  dislike ;  and  I  coald  j 
readily  believe  that  he  w<ra1d  be  glad  in  re- 
venge to  wean  my  husband  from  me.  Still,  1 
could  not  wish  that  I  had  treated  him  other-: 
wise  than  I  did ;  for  I  coald  not  have  done  it . 
without  compromising  my  aenee  of  tight,  as ' 
half  meaauret  in  such  casea  are  of  no  avail ;  | 
and  if  a  married  woman  doea  not  at  once  show; 
that  pointed  and  particular  admiration  is  offen- ! 
sive  to  her,  the  man  who  oflers  it  haa  a  right, 
to  lliink  his  devoirs  may  in  /tm^beaceeptsble. ; 

Here  I  may  as  well  give  joo  the  character' 
of  this  friend  of  my  husband.  i 

Lord  Charles  Belmoar  waa  the  aon  of  the| 

Duke  of ;  and  never  waa  any  man 

more  proud  of  the  pre-eminence  beetowed  by 
rank  and  birth ;  but  to  do  him  justice,  he  began 
life  with  a  wish  to  poesesa  more  honourable! 
distinctions;  and  had  be  been  placed  in  better; 
circumstances,  the  world  might  have  heard  of 
him  as  a  man  of  science,  of  learning,  and  of  > 
talents.    But  he  had  every  thinr  to  d^en hit  i 
wish  of  studious  fame,  and  nothing  to  encoo-' 
rage  it.    Besides,  he  was  too  indolent  to  toil,' 
for  that  renown  which  he  was  ambitious  to. 
enjoy ;  and  instead  of  reading  hard  at  coll^.i 
he  was  soon  led  away  into  the  moat  nnboended. 
dissipation,  while  he  saw  hononra  daily  be-; 
stowed  on  others  which  he  had  once  earnestly! 
wished  to  deserve  and  gain  himself.    But  be 
quickly  drove  all  weak  repininga  from  him, 
proudly  resolving  in  future  to  scorn  and  Qnde^ 
value  those  laurels  which  could  now  never  be 
his.  I 

He  therefore  chose  to  declare  it  was  beneath 
a  nobleman,  or  even  a  gentleman,  to  ^n  a, 
prize,  or  take  a  high  degree ;  and  this  as^e^ 
tion,  in  which  he  did  not  himself  believe,  was 
quoted  by  many  an  idle  dunce,  glad  so  to  ex- 
cuse the  ignorance  which  disgraced  him.        i 

But,  spite  of  this  pernicious  opinion.  Lord, 
Charles  never  sought  the  society  of  those  tr^' 
acted  upon  it;  and  Pendarves,  who  had  diV/tn- 
guiahed  himself  at  Oxford,  was  his  favourite; 
companion  there.  I 

When  Lord  Charles  entered  the  world,  be 
gave  himself  up  to  all  ite  vanities  and  irregu- 
larities. But  he  was  conscious  of  great  powers, 
and  also  conscious  that  he  had  suffered  them' 
to  run  to  waste.  Still,  if  he  could  not  employ 
them  in  a  way  to  excite  admiration,  he  knewi 
he  could  do  so  in  a  way  to  excite  fear;  audi 
af\er  all,  power  was  power ^  and  to  ponett  it| 
was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart.  j 

Accordingly,  though  conscious  he  had  him-, 
self  the  follies  which  he  lashed,  he  had  do| 
mercy  on  those  of  his  ac(|uaintances ;  for,  ss 
he  himself  observed,  **  it  is  easier  to  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  others  than  amend  one's  own  T 
and  though  courted  as  an  amtMing' companion, 
he  was  oflen  shunned  as  a  dangerouM  one. 

Women,  also,  who  defied  him  either  as  a 
suitor  or  ainnemy,  have  rued  the  day  when 
they  ventured  to  dispute  his  power;  but  as  I 
at  length  discovered,  there  was  one  way  to<2i^ 
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arm  him ;  and  that  was  to  own  his  ability  to  do 
harm,  and  try  to  conciliate  him  as  an  aeiive  and 
effideni  friend. 

In  that  case  his  generous  and  kind  feelings 
eonqaered  his  less  amiable  ones,  and  his  friend- 
ship was  as  sincere  and  Taluable  as  his  enmity 
was  pernicious. 

Bat  with  no  uncommon  inconsistency,  while 
he  declared  that  he  thonght  a  nobleman  would 
disgrace  himself  if  he  sung  well,  or^ung  at 
all,  or  entered  the  lists  in  any  wa^  with  per- 
sons h  taktUt  he  condescended  to  indulge  be- 
fore those  whom  he  respected  in  the  lowest  of 
all  talents,  though  certainly  one  of  the  most 
awMuing^  that  of  mimickry  — a  gift  which 
usually  appertains  to  other  talents,  as  a  border 
of  shining  gold  to  the  fag  end  of  a  piece  of  In- 
dia muslin,  looking  more  showy  indeed  than 
the  material  to  which  it  adheres ;  but  how  in- 
ferior in  Talue  and  in  price ! 

But  to  resume  my  narrative.  My  husband 
did  fio<  mention  Lady  Bell  to  me.  The  next 
time  I  went  toRanelagh  with  mixed feelingt — 
for  I  dreaded  to  see  this  lady  again,  and  to 
observe  that  Pendar?es  had  chosen  at  length 
to  own  her  for  an  acquaintance;  for,  had  he 
been  sure  of  never  renewing  his  acquaintance, 
why  should  he  noi  hare  named  her  tome? 

It  was  also  with  contending  feelings  that  I 
fonnd  myself  obliged  to  have  Mrs.  Pendarves 
as  my  companion ;  for  though  I  wished  to  be 
informed  on  the  subject  of  my  anxiety,  I  dread- 
ed it  at  the  same  time :  and  I  was  sure  that 
■he  would  tell  me  all  the  knew. 

A  nephew  of  Mrs.  Pendarves  was  our  es- 
cort to  Ranelagh ;  and  my  husband,  who  dined 
with  Lord  Charles  Belmour,  (much  to  my 
secret  sorrow,)  was  to  join  us  there. 

My  eyes  looked  everywhere  in  search  of 
Lady  Bell  Singleton,  and  at  length  I  dis- 
covered her.  My  companion  did  the  same; 
and  with  a  sort  of  scream  of  surprise,  she 
said,  **  Oh,  dear !  if  there  is  not  Lady  Bell 
Singleton !  I  thought  she  was  abroad !  Do 
you  know,  my  dear,  when  she  returned  to 
England  r* 

**  How  should  I  know,  madam  !  The  very 
existence  of  the  lady  was  a  stranger  to  me  till 
the  other  eveninsr.*' 

** Indeed!  Why  do  not  you  really  know 
that  is  the  lady  on  whose  account  your  mother 
forbade  your  marriage  with  Pendarves  1" 

**  No  madam,  my  mother  was  too  discreet 
to  explain  her  reasons.** 

**  Well,  my  dear,  you  need  not  look  so  un- 
easy—it was  all  off  long  before  he  married  you 
— though  she  is  a  very  dangerous  woman 
where  she  gets  a  hold,  and  looks 

'  So  sure  of  her  beholder's  heart. 
Neglecting  for  to  take  them.'  " 

1  scarcely  heard  what  she  said,  for  a  sick 
(aint  feeling  came  over  me  atj^JM  conscious- 
ness that  I  was  now  in  the  prSnee  of  a  wo- 
man kit  whom  Pendarves  had  undoubtedly 


felt  some  sort  of  regard  ;  but  it  was  jealousy 
for  the  past,  not  for  the  present,  that  overcame 
me,  though  my  husband's  total  silence  with 
regard  to  this  lady  was,  I  could  not  but  think, 
an  alarming  circumstance.  And  **  it  was  on 
her  account  your  mother  forbade  your  mar- 
riage with  Pendarves,"  still  vibrated  painfully 
in  my  ears,  when  Lord  Charles  and  he  ap- 
peared. With  a  smile  by  no  means  as  uncon- 
strained as  usual  I  met  him,  and  accepted  his 
proffered  arm.  Lord  Charles  walked  with  us 
for  a  round  or  two — then  led  us,  whispering  as 
he  did  so,  **  Remember !  do  notice  her,  she  ex- 
pects it,  and  I  think  she  has  a  right  to  it.** 

Pendarves  muttered,  **  Well,  if  it  must  be 
so,**  and  his  companion  disappeared. 

Soon  afler  we  saw  him  with  Lady  Bell 
Singleton  leaning  on  his  arm ;  and  I  felt  con- 
vinced he  had  made  the  acquaintance  since  we 
were  last  at  Ranelagh,  as  he  never  noticed  her 
till  that  night.  We  were  now  meeting  them 
for  the  second  time,  and  passing  close  to  them, 
when  1  saw  Lady  Bell  pointedly  try  to  catch 
my  husband*s  eye :  and  no  longer  avoiding  it, 
he  took  off  his  hat,  and  civilly,  though  dis- 
tantly, returned  the  cordial  but  silent  saluta- 
tion which  she  gave  him. 

•*  This,**  thought  I,  **  is  in  consequence  of 
Lord  Charleses  interference,  and  explains  what 
Pendarves  meant  by  *Well,  if  I  must,  I 
must.*  •• 

How  I  wished  that  he  would  break  his  close 
silence  on  this  subject,  and  be  ingenuous ! 
But  I  felt  it  was  a  delicate  subject  for  him  to 
treat — and  I  resolved  to  break  the  ice  myself. 

"That  was  every  beautiful  woman  to  whom 
you  bowed  just  now,**  said  I,  glad  to  find  that 
Mrs.  Pendarves  was  lookinjE^  another  way. 

«*  She  ha»  been  beautiful  indeed  !**  was  his 
answer. 

Then  looking  at  me,  surprised  I  doubt  not 
at  the  tremour  of  my  voice,  ne  was  equally  sur- 

ftrised  at  my  excessive  paleness,  and  with  some 
ittle  sarcasm  in  his  tone,  he  said, 

"  My  dear  Helen,  is  my  only  bowing  to  a 
fine  woman  capable  of  making  your  cheek  pale, 
and  your  voice  trembling  V* 

"  No,**  said  I,  **  not  so^you  wrong  me  in- 
deed ;  nor  did  I  know  that  my  cheek  was 
pale.**  I  said  no  more,  shrinking  from  the 
seeming  indelicacy  of  forcing  a  confidence 
which  he  was  disposed  to  withhold. 

'*  Helen,**  said  he,  looking  up  in  my  face, 
**  I  see  our  aunt  Pendarves  has  been  at  her  old 
work,  and  telling  tales  of  me.  I  protest  I  shall 
insist  on  my  uncle*s  sending  her  muzzled  into 
your  company.** 

•*The  best  way  of  muzzling  her  would  be 
to  anticipate  all  her  communications  yourself. 
It  would  be  such  an  effectual  silence  to  a  wo- 
man like  our  little  aunt,  to  be  able  to  say, '  I 
know  that  already  !*  ** 

»*  That*s  artfully  put,  Helen !  But,  really, 
there  are  some  things  which  I  have  respected 
you  too  much  to  name  to  you.    A  general 
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knowledge  of  my  past  faults  and  follies  yon 
have  long  had  ;  but  from  no  unworthy  motire 
I  have  shrunk  from  talking  to  you  of  any  par' 
ticular  ope ;  and  I  feel  pained  and  shocked, 
my  beloved  wife,  to  know  that  you  are  aware 
of  that  Iadv*s  having  once  been  very  near, 
if  not  very  dear,  to  me  in  the  days  of  my  early 
youth." 

**  £nough,*'  said  I,  **  enough !  Forget  that 
I  know  any  thing  which  you  wished  me  tuU 
to  know,  and  assure  yourself  that  I  will  forget 
also." 

*^  You  are  a  wise  and  good  girl,"  he  replied, 
kindly  pressing  the  arm  that  reposed  in  his ; 
^but  my  littleaunt  is  capable  of  making  much 
misciiief  between  mamed  persons,  where  the 
mind  of  the  wife  is  weak,  and  her  temper  sus- 
picious." 

But  how  irritated  I  was  against  Lord 
Charles  that  evening!  He  forc^  conversa- 
tion with  Pendarves  whenever  we  passed  him, 
and  gave  Lady  Bell  an  opportunity  of  fixing 
her  dark  eyes  on  him  in  a  manner  which  having 
once  seen,  I  took  care  never  to  see  a^in.  I  am 
sure  it  offended  him  as  much  as  it  did  me ;  for 
though  Lady  Bell  was  not  absolutely  excluded 
society,  she  was  by  no  means  a  woman  to  be 
forced  on  the  notice  of  any  man  who  had  a  vir- 
tuous wife  leaning  on  his  arm ;  and  in  returning 
her  bow,  Pendarves  had  done  all  that  civility 
required  of  him :  but  I  am  convinced  that  Loitl 
Charles  wished  to  ffive  me  pain;  and  he  was 
also  in  hopes  that  I  should  resent  the  appear- 
ance of  any  acquaintance  remaining  between 
the  quondam  lovers,  and  thereby  occaftjon  a 
coolness  between  my  husband  and  myself. 

This  was  the  longest  and  the  only  painful 
evening  I  had  ever  passed  at  Ranelagh ;  and 
from  that  moment  I  took  such  a  dislike  to  it,  that 
I  was  very  glad  when  the  great  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther made  my  usual  companions  at  such  places 
substitute  Vauxhall  for  Ranelagh.  But  at 
Vauxhall  the  same  lovely  and  unwelcome 
vision  crossed  my  path ;  and  I  once  overheard 
a  gentleman  say,  looking  back  at  my  husband, 
who  had  stopt  to  speak  to  some  ladies,  "  What 
a  lucky  fellow  that  Pendarves  is !  The  two 
finest  women  in  the  garden — ay,  or  in  London, 
are  his  wife,  and  his  quondam  mistress."  The 
compliment  to  myself  was  deprived  of  its 
power  to  please  me,  by  these  wounding  words, 
my  husband's  "quondam  mistress."  And  was 
then  that  disgraceful  connexion  so  well  known! 
The  thought  was  an  overwhelming  one,  and  I 
began  to  resent  my  husband's  having  bowed 
to  this  woman  in  my  presence.  But  perhaps 
he  was  entreated  to  do  so  in  order  to  shield 
her  reputation  1  If  so,  could  he  do  otherwise  1 
And  as  I  was  always  glad  to  find  an  excuse 
for  Pendarves,  I  satisfied  myself  thus,  and  my 
recent  displeasure  was  forgotten. 

When  we  had  extended  the  six  weeks  which 
we  meant  to  pass  in  London  to  two  months,  I 
expressed  a  wish  of  returning  into  the  coun- 
try ;  and  Seymour  complied  with  so  little  re- 


luctance, that  I  prepared  to  retain  home  with 
a  much  lighter  heart  than  I  bed  expected  ever 
to  feel  again.  But  Mrs.  Pendarres  bed  a  part- 
ing gift  for  me  in  her  owa  way — a  piece  of 
intelliffence  which  clouded  oTer  the  nnexpeelp 
ed  brilliancy  of  my  home-proepects. 

*«  Well,  my  dear  nieee,*^  eaid  she,  •^I  ; 
glad  you  are  going,  thoaffh  I  em  sorry  to  part 
with  you ;  for  I  do  not  like  Seynour'e  friend. 
Lord  Charles  Belmour.  He  seema  to  me,  my 
dear,  to  have,  in  the  words  of  the  poei— 

'  That  low  cunninff  which  firom  fools  sappBss, 
And  ^>tly,  too,  the  means  of  being  wise.' 

And  I  have  thought  no  sood  of  him  ever  einee 
I  saw  him  come  out  of  Lady  Bell  Singleton's 
house  with  your  husband." 

''  What!'^  cried  I,  catching  bold  of  a  chair, 
for  my  strength  eeemed  suddenly  to  foil  me, 
**  does  my  husband  visit  Lady  Bell  1" 

**  Yes,  that  once  I  am  sure  he  did ;  bat  then 
I  do  not  doubt  that  Lord  Charles  took  him 
there :  for  I  am  told  his  great  pleasure  is  to 
alienate  his  married  friends  from  their  wives." 
Alas !  from  what  a  pinnacle  of  happiness 
and  confidence  did  this  foolish  woman  east  me 
down  in  one  moment !  Reply  I  could  not; 
and  she  went  on  to  give  me  one  piece  of  ad- 
vice— and  that  was,  never,  if  I  could  help  it, 
to  admit  Lord  Charles  within  my  doors,  and 
to  discourage  his  intimacy  with  my  bushaDd 
as  much  as  I  could. 

By  this  time,  I  had  a  little  recovered  this 
overwhelming  blow,  and  I  resolved,  in  je{f-j 
defence,  and  in  defence  of  my  husband's  charac-i 
ter,  to  tell  her  1  must  believe  she  was  misiak-, 
en  in  thinking  she  saw  Pendarves  come  out 
of  Lady  Bell's  house;  but  whether  that  were, 
true  or  false,  I  must  request  her  to  keep  such 
communications  to  herself  in  future,  as  a  wife 
was  the  last  person  whom  any  one  should  pre- 
sume to  inform  of  the  errors  of  her  husband.! 
But  company  came  in ;  and  soon  afier  my  ud-j 
cle  drove  up  to  the  house  in  his  travelling  ca^| 
riage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  they  were 
both  on  the  road  to  Cornwall.     If  Seymour, 
when  he  came  in,  had  found  me  alone  with 
Mrs.  Pendarves,  he  would  have  attributed  the 
strange  abstraction  of  my  manner  to  some  in- 
formation which  she  had  given  roe;  but  he 
now  imputed  it  to  the  headache  of  which  I  with 
justice  complained;  and   when  my   visiters! 
went  away,  he  tenderly  urged  me  to  go  to  mj ' 
chamber,  and  lie  down.  | 

This  was  fortunate,  as  I  should  havedislik-j 
ed  excessively  to  tell  him  what  his  aunt  had  i 
seen,  and  to  let  him  observe  how  uneasy  the 
communication  had  made  me ;  for  I  was  aware  | 
that  a  wife  whose  jealousy  is  so  very  apt  to | 
take  alarm,  is  as  troublesome  to  a  husband  as; 
one  whose  nerves  are  so  weak  that  she  goes 
into  a  fit  at  the  slightest  noise,  and  starts  at 
the  mere  shMing  of  a  door.  Still,  my  hus- 
band's igncl|Hse  of  the  cause  of  roy  indispo- 
sition was  agreat  trial  to  me,  for  it  forced  me 
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to  have,  for  the  firtl  iime^  a  secret  from  him. 
And  he,  too,  it  seemed,  was  keeping  a  secret 
from  m€ ;  for,  spite  of  my  entreaties  that  he 
would  always  tell  me  himself  what  it  might 
grieTo  me  to  hear  from  others,  he  had  called 
on  Lady  Bell  Singleton,  without  telling  me 
that  he  had  done  so ! 

Alas!  I  did  indeed  lie  down,  and  I  did  in- 
deed darken  my  room ;  but  it  was  to  hide  my 
agitation  and  my  tears:  nor  till  Pendanres 
went  out  to  dinner,  which  with  some  difficul- 
ty I  prevailed  on  him  to  do,  did  I  suffer  the 
light  to  penetrate  into  my  apartments,  or  my 
swollen  eye-lids  to  be  seen  of  any  one.  But 
then  1  rose— then,  too,  I  rallied  my  spirits ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  cheered  by  my 
husband's  affectionate  unwillingness  to  leave 
me,  and  in  the  next,  I  had  nearly  convinced 
myself  that  Mrs.  Pendarves  had  not  seen  him 
when  she  fancied  she  did. 

By  this  resolute  endeavour  to  look  only  on 
the  bright  nde^  I  was  enabled,  when  my  hus- 
band returned— which  he  did  very  early — to 
receive  him  with  unforced  smiles  and  cheer- 
fulness. 

The  next  day  we  set  off  immediately  afVer 
breakfast,  on  our  Journey  home;  and  I  met 
my  mother  with  a  countenance  so  happy,  that 
the  look  of  anxious  inquiry  with  which  she 
beheld  me  was  immediately  exchanged  for  one 
of  tearful  joy. 

*''  Thank  God  !  my  dearest  child,**  she  fer- 
rently  exclaimed,  »'that  I  see  you  again,  and 
seciyou  thu$  .'** 

Frhy  had  she  looked  so  anxious,  and  so  in- 
quiringly 1  and  why  was  she  thus  so  evidently 
surprised,  as  well  as  rejoiced  t 

No  doubt,  thought  I,  she  is  in  correspond- 
ence with  our  gossiping  aunt,  and  she  has  told 
my  mother  all  she  told  me :  no  doubt,  also, 
ake  has  all  along  been  that  secret  source  whence 
waa  derived  my  mother*s  fear  of  uniting  me 
to  Pendarves.  But  then,  was  not  her  informa- 
tion derived  from  her  husband— -and  was  it  not 
always  only  too  authentic  t 

As  these  thoughts  passed  my  mind,  it  was 
well  for  me  that  my  mother  was  talking  to 
Seymour,  and  did  not  observe  me. 

Two  months  had  greatly  embellished  the 
appearance  of  our  abode;  and  it  looked  so 
green  and  gay,  and  was  so  fragrant  from  the 
summer  flowers,  that  Pendarves,  always  alive 
to  present  objects  and  present  impressions,  ex- 
claimed, as  we  followed  my  mother  through 
the  grounds,  ** Dearest  Helen!  why  should 
we  ever  leave  this  paradise  of  sweets  1  Here 
let  us  live  and  die  !** 

*'  Agreed,**  said  I ;  and  my  mother  looked 
at  us  with  delighted  eyes,  but  eyes  that  beam- 
ed through  tears. 

Calm  and  tranquil  were  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed—though my  husband*a  ^ur  was  al- 
ways clouded  when  letters  arriv^^karing  the 
London  pott-mark;  and  when^^ped  who 
j  his  correspondent  was,  he  answered,  **  Lord 


Charles;**  but  never  communicated  to  me  the 
contents  of  these  letters.  ^ 

In  walking,  riding,  receiving  and  paying 
visits,  passed  the  time  till  September,  when 
my  husband  had  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  Norfolk,  on  a  shooting  excursion ;  and 
when  he  returned,  he  found  me  confined  to 
my  sofa  with  indisposition.  Never  had  wo- 
man a  tenderer  nurse  than  he  proved  himself 
during  the  three  succeeding  months;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  I  was  quite  recovered ;  and 
as  he  had  business  in  London,  he  declared  his 
intention  of  ffoing  thither  for  some  days,  as 
he  could  not  bear,  he  said,  to  leave  me  some 
few  months  later,  and  when  a  time  was  ap- 
proaching so  dear  to  his  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions. 

To  London,  therefore,  he  went,  and  lef!  me 
to  combat  and  indulge,  alternately,  the  fears 
of  a  Jealous  and  the  confidence  of  a  tender 
wife. 

His  letters  became  a  ttudy  to  me.  I  tried 
to  find  out,  by  his  expressions,  in  what  state 
of  mind  he  wrote.  Sometimes  I  fancied  them 
hurried,  and  expressive  of  a  mind  not  at  ease 
with  itself;  then,  in  another  passacre,  I  read 
the  unembarrassed  eloquence  of  faithful  and 
confiding  love. 

During  his  absence,  my  mother  found  roe  a 
bad  companion :  I  was  for  ever  falling  into  re- 
verie, and  a  less  penetrating  eye  than  hers 
would  have  discovered  that  my  symptoms  were 
those  of  mental  uneasiness. 

At  length  he  returned,  and  he  gazed  on  my 
faded  cheek  and  evidently  anxious  countrnance 
with  such  tender  concern,  that  my  care-worn 
brow  instantly  resumed  its  wonted  cheerful- 
ness; and  when  m^  mother  came  to  welcome 
him,  she  was  surprised  at  the  alteration  in  my 
looks. 

**  Foolish  child  !*'  said  she,  in  a  fi^ltering 
voice,  when  Pendarves  leO  the  room,  **  foolish 
child!  to  depend  thus  for  happiness  —  nay, 
health  and  lite  itself,  perhaps,  on  one  of  frail 
and  human  mould  !  I  see  how  it  is  with  you : 
you  were  ill  and  anxious  yesterday,  but  he  is 
come,  and  you  need  no  other  physician." 

•*  Did  you  see  much  of  Lord  Charles  1"  said 
I  the  next  day,  looking  earnestly  for  my  needle 
while  I  spoke,  as  I  was  conscious  that  my 
countenance  was  not  tranquil. 

•*  No — yes— on  the  whole  I  did.  But  why 
do  you  ask  1  I  believe  he  is  no  favourite  of 
yours." 

»» Certainly  not.'* 

"  But  I  hope,  Helen,  you  are  not  so  very  a 
wife  as  to  wish  me  to  give  up  an  old  friend 
merely  because  he  does  not  please  you  7** 

•*  No ;  I  am  not  so  unreasonable,  even  though 
I  could  give  substantial  reasons  for  my  dis- 
like." 

••  And  pray  what  are  these  reasons  1  Oh ! 
that  reminds  me  of  a  joke  Lord  Charles  has 
against  you,  Helen.  He  tells  me  he  is  sure 
you  thought  that  he  fell  in  love  with  you, 
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when,  on  bein^  first  presented  to  yon,  he  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  in  his  usual  frank  way, 
which  means  nothing  j  for  he  says  your  prudery 
took .  alarm,  and  you  drew  up  your  beautiful 
neck  to  its  utmost  height,  and  have  My  lorded 
and  Your  lordshipped  him  ever  since  into  the 
most  awful  distance.** 

^*  True ;  but  for  a  manner  that  nieana  nothings 
I  never  saw  a  manner  more  offensive  to  a  mo- 
dest, wife.  However,  I  am  very  glad  he  has 
been  so  clear-sighted  as  to  my  motives ;  for  I 
wish  him  to  know  that  I  do  not  love  such 
marked  homage  from  him,  or  any  other  friend 
ifyours^  even  in  a  joke." 

"  You  are  piqued,  Helen.*' 

"  I  am.*» 

"  Perhaps  you  wish  me  to  call  Lord  Charles 
out !  But,  indeed,  were  I  to  call  out  all  the 
men  who  look  at  you  with  admiring  eyes,  I 
should  soon  sleep  with  my  fathers,  or  send 
numbers  to  sleep  with  theirs.  No,  no,  excuse 
me,  Helen :  I  will  not  quarrel  with  Lord 
Charles ;  for  even  if  the  fire  ever  was  kindled, 
your  snow  has  now  completely  extinguished 
it ;  and  I  do  assure  you,  he  is  a  very  good  fel- 
low, though  odd,  and  not  always  pleasant.'* 

*'  Is  he  paying  his  court  to  that  Lady  Bell  1** 
said  I,  speaking  her  name  with  difficulty,  and 
preceding  it  with  an  impertinent  that. 

•*  I  really  —  1 — cannot  say  positively.  But 
that  Lady  BeU,  as  you  emphatically  call  her, 
has  quarrelled  with  that  fine  young  man  whom 
you  saw  at  Hanelagh,  and  perhaps  it  is  on  his 
account.'* 

I  said  no  more,  for  I  saw  his  colour  heighten, 
and  that  his  manner  was  hurried  ;  and  I  tried 
to  believe  that  the  quarrel  was  wholly  on  Lord 
Charles  Belmour's  account. 

I  now,  however,  took  myself  seriously  to 
task,  for  was  I  not  violating  a  wife's  duty,  in 
trying  to  find  errors  in  the  conduct  of  my  hus- 
band 1  and  was  I  not,  by  so  doing,  endanger- 
ing my  own  peace  of  mind,  my  health,  and 
consequently,  m  my  situation,  my  life  1  Was 
I  not  also  depressing  those  spirits,  and  weak- 
ening those  powers  of  exertion,  which  ought 
to  make  home  agreiible  and  alluring  to  the 
dear  object  of  my  weak  solicitude  1 

The  result  of  this  severe  self-examination 
was,  that  I  resolutely  determined  to  turn  away 
from  every  anxious  and  jealous  suggestion — to 
believe,  as  lone;  as  I  could,  that  my  husband 
was  as  deserving  of  my  love  and  confidence 
when  absent  as  he  was  when  present,  and  to 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  slop  myself  on  my 
way  to  being  a  fretful,  jealous,  and  miserable 
wife. 

Nor  did  I  break  my  resolution,  as  you  well 
know,  my  dear  friend  ;  for,  if  1  had,  you  would 
never  have  even  fancied  that  I  deserved  to  be 
exhibited  as  an  example  of  a  wife's  duty.  But 
if  I  had  not  be^un  to  schtwi  myself  when  I  did, 
all  would  have  been  over  with  me. 

I  cannot  help  observinir  here,  that  this  pain- 
ful jealousy,  which  I  endured  so  early  in  my 


married  life,  was  owing  to  my  having,  b  de- 
spite of  my  mother's  wise  prohibition,  united 
myself  to  a  man,  of  the  ateadineM  of  whose 
pnneiples  I  had  had  too  much  reason  to  doubt; 
and  1  could  not  help  saying  to  myself  some- 
times, *^  If  1  had  married  De  Walden,  I  ahouki 
have  had  none  of  these  misgivings."  ■ 

As  the  hour  of  my  confinement  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  Seymour's  tender  attention  in- 
creased ;  and  at  length,  after  seyere  saflering, 
I  became  a  mother ;  but  scarcely  had  I  beea 
allowed  to  gaae  unon  my  child— ecarcely  bad ' 
I  heard  its  first  faint  cry,  (that  sound  wbiek  | 
thrills  so  powerfully  through  the  heart,)  whei 
its  voice  was  stopped  by  death,  and  it  closed ; 
its  eyes  for  ever.  ' 

I  am  afraid  I  should  have  borne  this  afflie- 
tion  very  ill,  had  I  not  been  obliged  to  exeiti 
myself  to  quiet  the  fears  of  my  husband  and ,' 
my  mother  for  my  life,  as  they  thought  thii 
the  shock  might  be  fatal.  { 

I  had  also  to  console  them,  for  they  were! 
both  grieved  and  disappointed.   But  their  iiecl-j 
ings  were  transitory :  mine  were  still  in  fall ; 
force  when  they  believed  they  were  forsotten;i 
for,  besides  the  sorrow  I  felt  for  the  loss  of 
that  being  whose  helpless  cry  still  Tibrated  is 
my  ears,  I  felt  that  1  had  lost  in  it  a  strong  ce ' 
ment  to  the  tie  which  bound  my  husbam  to 
me:  nor,  till  I  found  myself  again  likely  lo 
become  a  mother,  was  I  really  consoled. 

A  circumstance  happened  which  induced  me 
to  conceal  my  situation ;  and  this  was  an  in- 
vitation which  my  mother  received  from  the 
Count  De  Walden,  to  accompany  his  sister  | 
and  her  husband  back  to  S\%itzerland,  vbea 
they  left  England,  which  they  were  then  viww 
ing,  and  to  stay  some  months  with  him  tnd 
Ferdinand  De  V\'alden.  I 

This  invitation  I  well  knew  she  would  I^; 
fuse,  if  she  knew  that  accepting  it  would  Drr-| 
vent  her  being  with  me  during  my  period  ofi 
sutferinGr;  and  1  allowed  her  to  depart  fori 
Switzerland,  with  the  expectation  of  being  re- j 
turned  time  enough  to  attend  on  me. 

1  own  that  this  was  a  great  trial  to  my  selA ; 
ishness,  as  I  knew  1  should  miss  her  ^leatlj: 
but  I  thought  the  excursion  would  be  so 
pleasing  a  one  to  her,  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
make  the  sacrifice.  I  suffered  my  husband  to, 
remain  in  ignorance  also,  lest  he  should  be*  j 
tray  me  to  her:  and  I  had  jud^  rightly  ;  for 
when  I  owned  the  truth  to  him,  it  was  vith 
great  difficulty  I  could  prevail  on  him  not  to 
write,  and  say  I  had  deceived  her.  | 

Alas  !  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  regret 
even  this  deception,  which  might  be  called  a 
virtuous  one.  j 


It  so  happened  that  I  had  no  married  friend, 
or  near  relation,  who  could  come  to  be  with 
me  at  that  time ;  and  as  Pendarves  wished  me 
to  have  a  female  companion,  1  was  induced  to 
accept  tlj^l^rdy  proffered  services  of  a  young 
lady,  U^^Hest  oaughter  of  a  numerous  fa- 
mily, wnHmd  conceived  a  great  attachment  to 
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my  husband  and  roe,  and  was  very  solicitous 
to  be  with  me  during  roy  confinement. 

This  girl  had  such  a  warm  and  open  man- 
ner, that  1  fancied  her  one  of  the  most  artless 
of  human  beings ;  I  was  so  weak  as  to  con- 
sider the  gross  lattery  which  she  lavished  on 
me  and  on  Pendarves,  as  the  honest  overfiow- 
iogs  of  an  affectionate  heart. 

I  was,  I  own,  a  little  startled  when  she  used 
to  kiss  my  husband's  picture  as  it  lay  on  my 
table,  when  she  became  my  guest,  and  when  I 
saw  her  come  behind  him,  and  cut  off  a  lock 
of  his  hair.  But  as  she  afterwards  begged  for 
a  piece  of  mine,  that  she  might  unite  them  in 
a  locket,  I  considered  this  little  circumstance 
as  nothin?  but  a  flight  of  girlish  romance. 

What  Pendarres  thought  of  it,  I  know  not ; 
but  he  blushed  excessively  when  he  saw  that 
1  observed  it,  and  tried  to  take  the  hair  from 
her;  on  which  a  sort  of  romping  ensued,  that 
I  thought  vulgar,  1  own ;  but  it  called  forth  no 
feeling. 

Perhaps  had  she  been  handsome,  I  should 
not  have  been  so  easy ;  but  she  was,  in  my 
eyes,  plain,  and  could  scarcely,  I  thought,  be 
called  a  fine  girl.  Besides,  I  had  heard  Sey- 
mour say  she  was  dowdy  and  awkward.  But 
few  men  are  proof  against  the  flatteries  and  at- 
tentions of  any  woman  who  is  not  old  and 
agly ;  and  I  soon  found,  though  without  any 
jealous  fear,  that  Charlotte  Jermyn  had  power 
to  amuse  my  husband,  and  that  her  enthusi- 
astic admirationof  every  thing  which  she  liked 
was  a  source  of  never-failing  entertainment  to 
him. 

He  now  was  suflSciently  intimato  with  her, 
he  thought,  to  venture  to  hint  the  necessity  of 
a  reform  in  her  dress;  and  she  wore  better 
clothes,  became  clean,  if  not  neat,  and  in  time 
ahe  even  learnt  to  look  rather  tidy;  while  Pen- 
darves  was  flattered  to  see  the  effect  of  his  ad- 
monitions, and  used  to  reward  her  by  chal- 
lenpring  her  to  a  long  walk. 

At  length,  afler  I  had  been  confined  to  my 
sofa  some  weeks,  I  had  the  happiness  of  giv- 
ing b^  to  a  daughter ;  and  my  young  nurse 
was  most  kind  and  assiduous  in  her  attendance 
upon  roe;  indeed,  so  much  so,  thft  she  often 
Bhortetied  roy  husband*s  visits,  on  the  kind 
plea  that  I  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  bear 
long  ones  from  one  so  dear;  and  I, though  re- 
luctantly, dismissed  him. 

But  1  soon  observed,  that  heroi&n  visits  be- 
eame  very  short ;  that  she  used  still  to  kiss 
me,  and  call  me  *'  dearest  creature  !**  and  tell 
me  how  beautiful  I  looked  in  my  night-cap ; 
but  now,  when  I  asked  for  her  I  was  told  that 
ahe  was  gone  out  with  Pendarves.  And  once, 
as  he  was  standing  by  my  bedside,  she  was  not 
contented  with  saying  he  had  been  with  me 
long  enough,  but  she  linked  her  arm  in  his, 
and  dragged  him  away,  in  a  vamu  at  once 
hoidenish  and  familiar.  ^^^ 

I  also  saw,  that  though  she  l<i^HP'7  sweet 
baby  with  caresses  when  he  wa^^sent,  and 


tried  to  take  her  from  him,  she  scarcely  no- 
ticed it  when  he  was  absent. 

Still  I  felt  no  distrust,  because  I  had  confi- 
dence in  my  husband's  honour  and  affection. 
But  I  now  saw  that  the  countenances  of  my 
nurse  and  of  my  own  maid,  when  I  inquired 
for  Miss  Jerrovn,  used  to  assume  an  angry  ex- 
pression ;  and  once  my  maid  muttered,  that 
she  supposed  she  was  with  her  master,  for  he 
could  not  stir  but  she  was  after  him. 

This  I  did  not  seem  to  hear;  but  it  made  me 
thoughtful. 

W  hen  I  had  been  confined  three  weeks,  I 
was  able  to  leave  my  chamber  for  my  dressing- 
room,  which  overlooked  the  garden ;  and  one 
day,  as  I  ventured  to  the  window  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  Charlotte  Jermyn  walking  with  my 
husband,  and  ever  and  anon  hanging  on  his 
arm,  almost  leaning  her  head  against  him  oc^ 
casionally,  and  looking  up  in  his  face  (he  the 
while  reading  a  book)  with  an  expression  of 
fondness  which  alarmed  and  disgusted  me.  I 
then  saw  her  snateh  the  book  from  him ;  and 
as  he  tried  to  regain  it,  a  great  romping  mateh 
ensued,  and  lasted  till  they  ran  out  of  my 
sight,  and  left  me  pale,  motionless,  and  mise- 
rable. For  I  found  that  I  had  been  exposing 
my  husband  to  the  allurements  of  a  co<^uettish 
romp ;  and  though  I  acquitted  both  him  and 
her  of  aught  that  was  wrong,  1  still  felt  that 
no  prudent  wife  would  place  the  man  she  loved 
in  such  a  situation. 

Many,  many  a  wife,  it  is  well  known,  has 
had  to  rue  the  hour  when,  at  a  period  like  this, 
she  has  introduced  into  her  family  a  young  and 
seemingly-attached  friend. 

What  was  to  be  done!  I  saw  that  the  f«r- 
vanU  were  aware  of  what  was  passing,  and 
they  would  not  judge  with  the  candour  that  I 
did.  I  therefore  convinced  myself,  that  regar* 
for  my  husband's  reputation,  and  not  jealousy, 
determined  me  to  get  down  stairs,  and  out 
again  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  that  I  might 
make  some  excuse  for  sending  my  dangerous 
attendant  away,  or  at  least  be  a  guard  over  her 
conduct. 

But  to  my  great  surprise  and  joy,  my  be- 
loved mother  arrived  most  unexpectedly  that 
morning ;  for  I  had  insisted  on  her  not  return- 
ing sooner  on  my  account,  as  I  was  so  well. 
However,  she  did  come;  and  I  received  her 
with  rapture,  for  more  reasons  than  one;  for 
now  I  had  an  excuse  for  sending  Miss  Jermyn 
away  directly,  as  I  wanted  the  best  room  for 
my  mother. 

Accordingly,  I  told  her  that  in  two  days* 
time  my  mother  would  teke  up  her  abode  with 
us  for  a  few  weeks;  and  that,  as  Miss  Jermyn 
had  long  been  desirous  of  her  return,  1  hoped 
she  would  hold  herself  in  readiness  to  set  oflT 
for  home  on  the  next  day  but  one,  as  my  mo- 
ther always  slept  in  the  room  which  ihe  oc- 
cupied. 

*^  O  dearest  Mrs.  Seymour !  do  not  send  me 
away  from  you  '."cried  the  strange  giri,  clasp- 
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ing  and  wringing  ber  handSf^^or  I  shall  die 
with  grief— for  I  shall  thinic  yoa  do  not  Ioto 
me,  and  I  shall  ne?er  surrive  it !" 

The  time  for  my  belief  in  such  rhodomon- 
tade  was  now  happily  past,  and  I  coolly  re- 
plied, that  *«  in  no  other  but  the  best  and  most 
convenient  room  in  the  house  could  I  allow 
my  mother  to  sleep ;  therefore,  she  mtut  go.'* 

"  Why  so,  Mrs.  Seymour  1 1  can  sleep  any- 
where. There  is  a  press  bed  in  the  little 
room ;  and  I  care  not  where  1  sleep,  so  1  am 
but  permitted  to  stay." 

Here  she  attempted  to  throw  her  arms  fond- 
ly round  me,  while  she  repeated,  **Do  — 
there  *s  a  sweet  woman !  do  let  me  stay !" 

**  Impossible !"  I  replied,  disengaging  my- 
self, with  a  look  of  aversion,  from  her  em- 
brace. On  which  she  started  up,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

**  I  am  sure  some  one  has  been  telling  too 
stories  of  me,  and  you  are  set  against  me.'' 

**  There  is  no  one  in  this  house.  Miss  Jer- 
myn,  who  would  presume  to  say  any  thing  to 
me  against  any  guest  of  mine.'* 

**  And,  pray,  does  Mr.  Pendarves  know  I  am 
to  be  sent  away  at  a  moment's  warning  t*' 

*'  He  does  not  yet  know  that  you  are  going 
away  at  two  daya*  notice,  to  make  room  for  my 
mother,  and  that  I  may  enjoy  her  society,  after 
a  long  absence,  uninterrupted." 

"Oh!  if  that  be  all,  I  will  promise  never 
to  interrupt  your  /^/f-d-/^/«." 

"They  will  not  be  tite-d-tetes ;  my  husband 
will  he  of  our  party." 

"  And,  pray,"  answered  she,  with  great  sul- 
lenness,  "  how  am  1  to  go  homel  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Pendarves  will  not  approve  of  me  going 
home  in  the  stage  without  a  protector." 
•  " Nor  would  his  wife:  and  I  will  settle  the 
mode  of  conveyance  with  him." 

"  Oh !  if  I  must  go,  I  will  see  if  I  cannot 
settle  that  myself." 

At  this  moment,  my  mother  entered  the 
room,  and  with  her  my  husband  ;  and  Miss, 
to  hide  her  disordered  countenance,  abruptly 
disappeared. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Jermyn  1" 
said  Seymour:  and  I  told  him;  but  in  a  voice 
that  was  not  as  assured  as  I  wished  it  to  be. 

"  So  soon  !"  cried  he,  starting.  "  Is  it  not 
too  sudden  1  Will  it  not  look  as  if  she  was 
sent  away  in  a  hurry  1" 

"  Sent  away  in  a  hurry !"  exclaimed  my 
mother,  looking  earnestly  in  his  face.  "  Why 
should  any  one  suspect  that  V 

"  0  dear !  no  one  ought,  certainly ;  but  af\er  ' 
her  having  stiid  so  long — however,  I  think  | 
she  has  been  here  long  enough,  and  the  sooner 
she  goes  the  better." 

"Then,  as  you  think  thus,  and  her  mother 
has  long  wished  for  her,  her  departure  shall 
remain  fixed  for  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and "  Here  I  was  interrupted  by  Sey- 
mour's being  called  out  of  the  room.    He  did 


not  return  for  some  minotes :  when  he  did,  he 
seemed  disturbed. 

During  his  absence,  the  none  brought  me 
my  child;  and  both  my  mother  and  myself 
were  too  agreeably  engaged  with  her  to  talk 
of  Charlotte  Jermyn.  But  Seyoio^|dp  evident 
abstraction  and  uneasy  counienaneSdiew  my 
mother's  attention  to  him;  and  mfter  a  i 
ment's  thought  she  said,  ^That  eeeoie  a  very 
strange,  presuming  giri,  Seymour;  and  I 
really  think  with  you  it  is  time  the  were 
gone." 

"Oh  yes — certainly;  and  she  is  very  will- 
ing to  go." 

"So  much  the  better,"  replied  my  mother; 
while  I  suppressed,  for  fear  of  alarming  ber 
suspicions,  the  "How  do  you  know  thatfi 
which  was  on  my  lips;  for,  if  her  feelingij 
were  so  changed,  he  must  have  changed  them;  - 
and  she  it  was  who  had  desired  him  to  be{ 
called  out  of  the  room. 

Seymour's  horses  now  came  to  the  door; 
but  before  he  left  us,  I  begged  to  know  bow 
he  meant  Miss  Jermyn  should  travel. 

"  She  came,"  said  I,  "  in  the  coach  whicb 
passes  our  gate ;  but  then  her  mother's  maid 
came  with  her,  and  I  cannot  epare  a  aerviBt 
to  attend  her."  I 

"  I  can  drive  her  home  in  my  curricle:  if 
we  set  off  at  five  in  the  morning,  we  can  per- 
form the  journey  with  ease  before  dark."       I 

Pendarves  said  this  in  a  hurried,  conscioos, 
manner,  which  did  not  escape  the  quick  eje 
of  my  mother ;  and  while  I  hesitated  hov  1 
could  best  word  my  decided  objection  to  this 
plan,  which  would,  I  knew,  excite  di<mgrpe- 
able  observations  among  the  servants,  that, 
ever-watchful  friend  replied,  "Hear  ray  plan | 
—  it  is  far  better  than  yours.  The  mornings 
are  yet  cold  and  dark  at  five :  lend  me  yoar 
horses  for  my  chariot :  and  as  I  want  to  visit 
a  friend  of  De  Walden's,  who  Uvea  half-vay 
to  Mr.  Jermyn's,  with  whom  I  have  business, 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  going.  Mj 
maid  shall  accompany  us;  and  while  I  stay 
at  Mr.  Dumont's,  she  shall  see  Miss  Jemjn 
safe  to  her  father's." 

"  WelU^*  Miss  Jermyn  likes  this  plan." 

"She  would  prefer  going  with  you,  no 
doubt,"  said  I,  smiling ;  "  but  as  this  plan 
will  be  a  convenience  to  my  mother,  we  need- 
not  consult  her  wishes." 

"  Oh  no — very  true,  very  true,"  said  he,  in 
a  fluttered  tone  (but  not  owning  that  he  had , 
promised  to  drive  her) :  "and  when  I  retoni; 
from  ray  ride,  I  shall  expect  to  find  you  baTej 
arranged  everything  with  her."  | 

He  then  ran  down  stairs,  and  gallopeil  off, 
as  if  to  avoid  speaking  to  Charlotte ;  forltav 
her  frora  the  window  run  along  the  path  to  tb« 
road,  to  catch  his  eye  if  she  could,  and  gw 
him  a  8ia|Lto  stop  and  speak  to  her. 

Soon^^Ashe  joined  us;  and  I  thoachtl 
saw  a  t^^Hant  meaning  on  her  countenanee, 
which  iillmaed  to  a  look  of  almoet  avowed 
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•xaltation ;  when,  on  my  tayingf,  •«  Now,  let 
as  tell  you  how  we  have  arranged  matters  for 
year  Journey,*'  she  eagerly  interrupted  me,  and 
exclaimed,  ^  Oh !  I  have  arranged  that  with 
Mr.  Pendarres,  and  he  is  to  drire  me  in  his 
curricle.^ 

I  did  not  answer  her,  for  her  look  discon- 
certed me ;  but  my  mother  did,  coldly  saying, 
**  Mr.  Pendarres  did  mean  to  do  so,  but  for  my 
conrenience  he  has  altered  his  plan." 

She  then  went  on  to  inform  her  what  the 
new  plan  was;  and  the  mortified,  indignant 
girl  burst  into  tears,  and  left  the  room. 

^That  is  a  Tery  self-willed,  pernicious 
young  person,  I  suspect,"  obserred  my  mo- 
ther ;  **  but  I  flatter  myself  that  her  journey 
with  me  will  do  her  some  good — at  least,  if  it 
does  not,  it  shall  not  be  my  fault." 

Then,  being  too  wise  and  too  delicate  to  say 
more,  she  changed  the  subject ;  nor  was  any 
allusion  made  to  Miss  Jermyn  till  Seymour 
returned  on  foot;  for  he  left  his  horses  at  the 
stables;  and  as  he  saw  us  in  the  drawing- 
room,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  he  came 
in  at  the  window,  being  impatient,  he  said,  to 
welcome  me  doum  Miairs. 

But  he  had  probably  another  reason  for  that 
mode  of  entrance ;  he  feared,  1  suspect,  that 
I  Charlotte  Jermyn  would  want  to  speak  to  him, 
I  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  listen  to  her  re- 
proaches, for  having  given  up  his  design  of 
driving  her  home. 

My  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  my  seeing 
her  walking  along  the  path  which  commanded 
the  approach  to  the  house ;  and  this  path  Sey- 
mour had  avoided  by  gqing-  to  the  stables,  but 
■he  did  not  long  remain  Uiere,  for  on  looking 
towards  the  house,  she  saw  my  husband  stand- 
ing at  the  window  with  me,  with  one  arm 
round  my  waist,  while  with  his  disengaged 
hand,  he  was  stroking  the  cheek  of  the  child 
which  I  held  to  my  bosom,  and  was  rocking 
to  rest. 

Happy  as  I  was  at  this  moment,  I  could  not 
help  throwing  a  hasty  glance  towards  this 
strange  girl,  who  now  rapidly  drew  near,  and 
as  she  passed  the  window,  curtsied  to  us  with 
a  countenance  in  which  every  unaftiable  feel- 
infiT  seemed  to  be  uppermost. 

She  then  threw  open  the  half-door  with  vio- 
lence—threw it  to  with  the  same  force — then 
ran  to  her  own  chamber,  and  closed  the  door  of 
that  with  such  energy,  that  it  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  house.  Nor  did  we  see  her  again 
till  diniier,  when,  although  she  had  taken  un- 
common pains  with  her  dress,  her  eyes  were 
swelled  with  crving,  and  her  whole  appearance 
so  indicative  of  gentle  sorrow,  that  Seymour's 
voice  softened  even  into  tenderness  when  he 
addressed  her,  and  mine  was  consequently  as 
strikingly  cold  and  severe.  Meanwhile,  my 
mother  was  a  silent,  but  an  obsen^t  specta^ 
tor,  and  both  Pendarves  and  ^^k Jermyn 
seemed  oppressed  by  the  penet^^B  glance 
of  her  eye.  ^^^ 
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In  the  evening,  Seymour  proposed  reading 
to  us  aloud ;  and  as  1  wished  to  sit  up  late,  for 
reasons  you  may  easily  guess,  1  was  glad  of 
so  good  an  excuse  as  staying  to  hear  an  inte- 
resting book.  But  I  had  reason  to  repent  hav- 
ing allowed  feeling  to  prevail  over  prudence, 
for  when  my  mother  came  to  me  the  next  day, 
she  found  1  had  caught  cold,  and  together  with 
the  fatigue  of  sitting  up  too  late,  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  go  down  that  day  at  all.  Nor  could 
my  mother  bear  to  leave  me ;  consequently,  I 
had  the  mortification  of  finding  that  in  trying 
to  avoid  a  slight  evil,  1  had  fallen  into  a  greater. 
But  my  mother,  who  had,  I  doubt  not,  heard 
from  her  maid  what  the  servants  had  observed, 
requested  Miss  Jermyn  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
sit  with  us,  and  teach  her  two  sorts  of  work 
which  she  excelled  in;  and  she  could  not, 
without  great  incivility,  refuse  compliance. 
However,  at  the  hour  when  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  walk  with  Seymour,  she  started  u[), 
declaring  she  could  stay  no  longer,  because  it 
was  her  last  day  there,  and  she  was  sure  Mr. 
Pendarves  would  walk  with  her.  We  could 
not  object  to  this  on  any  proper  ground,  and 
she  was  putting  her  knitting  and  her  netting 
into  her  work-bag,  when  we  heard  a  carriage 
drive  to  the  door,  and  a  servant  came  up  to  in- 
form me  that  Lord  Charles  Belmour  was  be- 
low, and  his  master  desired  him  to  say  he 
meant  to  dine  with  us. 

Little  did  I  think  that  Lord  Charles  would 
ever  be  a  welcome  guest  to  me ;  but  at  this 
moment  he  was  so,  for  1  saw  that  Charlotte 
Jermyn  looked  disappointed.  My  joy,  how- 
ever vanished  when  I  recollected  that  it  was 
by  no  means  desirable  Lord  Charles  should 
witness  this  indiscreet  girl's  evident  attach- 
ment to  Pendarves;  and  just  before  she  went 
to  her  own  apartment,  my  mother  said,  to  my 
great  relief,  **  You  must  then  dine  with  us  to- 
day. Miss  Jermyn ;  for  you  are  too  young  and 
too  old  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  only  female 
at  a  table  where  Lord  Charles  Belmour  is." 

"  Well,  if  I  muMi  I  must,"  was  her  reply, 
and  she  left  us. 

But  while  I  was  rejoicing  that  circumstan- 
ces would  force  her  to  dine  with  us,  I  heard 
her  rapidly  ascending  the  stairs;  and  throwing 
open  the  door  hastily,  she  told  us  with  a  look 
of  delight,  that  she  was  going  to  walk ;  for 
Lord  Charles  had  brought  his  sister.  Lady 
Harriet,  with  him,  whom  he  was  conveying 
home  from  school  for  the  holidays,  and  Mr. 
Pendarves  had  told  her  she  must  do  the  ho- 
nours to  the  young  lady,  as  /  was  not  able  to 
attend  her.  '*  And  «o,"  she  added,  **  I  must 
also  dine  below,  for  he  told  me  so."  And 
without  waiting  for  our  opinion  or  reply,  she 
again  disappeared ;  and  we  soon  after  saw  her 
laughing  with  Lord  Charles  on  the  lawn,  as  if 
she  had  known  him  for  years. 

**  How  he  will  show  her  o^,"  said  my  mo- 
ther, '*  to-day !  That  young  man  has  more  in- 
genious malignity  about  him  than  any  one  I 
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ever  saw.  When  I  was  nursing  Seymour  at 
Oxford,  be  came  to  see  him,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  poor  invalid  laugh,  he  used  to  make 
masters,  deans,  and  fellow-coromonerS  pass  in 
rapid  succession  before  us,  like  the  distorted 
figures  in  a  magic  lantern.** 

This  view  of  what  was  likely  to  happen  was 
a  relief  to  my  mind,  for  I  had  not  expected 
that  Lord  Charles  would  try  to  draw  her  forth 
for  his  own  amusement ;  I  had  feared  he  would 
be  contented  to  amuse  himself  with  observing 
her  admiration  of  Pendarves. 

When  they  returned  from  their  walk,  I  was 
Texed  to  observe  that  Lady  Haniet  held  her 
brother*s  arm,  not  my  husband*s ;  and  I  also 
saw  that  Charlotte  leaned  on  him  and  looked 
up  in  his  face  in  the  same  improper  manner  as 
she  did  when  they  were  alone.  I  was  very 
glad  that  Lord  Charles  and  his  sister  walked 
before  them. 

Pendarves  now  came  up-stairs  to  beg,  as  I 
was  not  able  to  dine  below,  or  see  Lord  Charles 
otherwise,  that  I  would  go  to  the  window  and 
kiss  my  hand  to  him  in  token  of  welcome;  for 
that  he  was  afraid  to  stay,  because  he  believed 
he  was  a  disagreeable  guest,  and  that  I  kept 
up-stairs  merely  because  he  was  come.  He 
also  begged  that  I  would,  aAer  dinner,  admit 
Lady  Harriet  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  promised  compliance  with  both  these  re- 
quests, and  went  to  the  window  directly. 

Lord  Charles  answered  my  really  cordial 
salutation  with  a  most  lowly  bow,  and  a  coun- 
tenance meant  to  express  every  thing  that  was 
respectful  and  courteous,  and  drew  from  my 
mother,  to  whom  he  also  bowed,  the  observa- 
tion of,  *•  Graceful  coxcomb !  Now  do  I  fancy 
him  saying  within  himself,  'There,  I  have 
made  that  haughty  old  woman  believe  that  I 
respect  her  and  her  loftiness,  to  her  heart*s 
content.' " 

Pendarves  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
right  reading,  as  it  probably  was,  of  his  satiri- 
cal friend*s  thoughts;  but  he  assured  her  that 
admiration  the  most  unbounded  was,  as  well  as 
respect,  felt  by  his  friend  towards  her;  and 
that  he  considered  a  woman  of  her  age  as  in 
the  prime  of  her  charms. 

"Nonsense!"  cried  my  mother;  and  my 
husband,  laughing,  returned  to  Lord  Charles. 

Charlotte  Jermyn  did  not  come  to  us  before 
she  went  down  to  dinner,  as  she  had  Lady 
Harriet  with  her,  but  when  they  left  the  room, 
I  desired  to  see  them  in  mine,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  thought  her  prettjrt  for  her  cheeks 
glowed  with  a  verv  orilliant  and  becoming 
colour,  which  added  to  the  fire  of  her  eyes ; 
and  her  dress  was  neat  and  lady-like.  She 
had  the  countenance,  too,  of  one  who  had  been 
much  commended,  and  felt  certain  that  the 
commendations  were  sincere. 

"  I  am  glad  she  is  going  to-morrow,"  said 
I,  mentilly,  and  I  sighed  at  the  same  time. 
Lady  Harriet  was  a  good  foil  to  her,  except  in 
manner§ — for  there,  there  could  be  no  compari- 


son ;  and  by  the  side  of  Lady  Harriet^  Mist 
Jermyn  was  pretty. 

As  soon  as  they  had  had  oofiee,  the  brother 
and  sister  drove  off,  but  not  before  Lord 
Charles  had  fixed  to  retnm  that  day  fortnight 
to  dinner,  on  condition  of  my  dining  below. 

When  they  were  gone*  my  mother  went 
down  to  make  tea ;  and  after  that  meal  was 
ended,  she  asked  if  there  was  any  objection  to 
Seymour's  going  on  in  my  dressin^room  with 
the  book  which  he  be^n  the  night  before, 
and  in  his  reading  till  it  was  time  for  me  to 
go  to  rest. 

He  complied  instantly,  and  read  till  I  was 
^red. 

My  mother  then  proposed  that  be  thoaM 
read  me  to  sleep :  to  this  also  be  agreed ;  and 
while  I  lay  with  the  curuins  clMed  round, 
my  mother,  he,  and  Charlotte  sat  round  the 
fire;  and  it  was  eleven  before  I  ceased  is 
hear,  and  Pendarves  retired  to  hit  own  cham- 
ber. 

My  mother  then  went  away,  detiring  Cha^ 
lotte  to  be  ready  at  six,  as  the  tboold  break- 
fiist  with  her  at  that  hour.  But,  at  I  afln^ 
wards  found,  she  reached  oor  hoote  on  foot 
before  six,  and  just  at  Pendanret  oame  dovn 
stairs. 

By  these  apparently  undesigned  eireaoH 
stances,  my  mother  prevented  any  scene  tbtt 
might  have  called  forth  unpleasant  obterta- 
tions  in  the  family ;  but  she  could  not  prevent 
a  most  sorrowful  parting  on  the  side  of  tbe, 
young  lady.  She  wept, she  soothed,  the  lean-! 
ed  a^inst  Seymour's  shoulder,  when  he  pot 
his  lips  to  her  cheek ;  and  he  was  nearly  obli- 
ged to  carry  her  to  the  carriage,  for  she  deelsTMl 
she  would  not  go  till  she  had  taken  leave  of 
me;  but  my  mother  was  as  positive  that  1 
should  not  be  disturbed,  and  Pendarves  geotij 
forced  her  to  the  door. 

What  passed  between  my  mother  and  her 
when  they  were  on  the  journey,  and  alone— 
for  the  maid  always  preferred  travelling  out- 
side— I  do  not  know ;  but  I  suspect  that  she 
animadverted  on  her  conduct  ana  want  of  self- 
control  in  a  manner  more  judicious  than  plea- 
sant. • 

During  these  vexatious  occurrences  I  moit 
own  that  it  was  a  sort  of  comfort  to  roe  that 
my  aunt  Pendarves  had  such  inflamed  eyes 
that  she  could  not  write;  for  otherwise  tbe 
chances  were  that  she  might  hear  some  exi^ 
gerated  accounte  of  our  visitor's  conduct,  and 
might  think  it  necessary  to  address  one  of  as 
on  the  subject,  and  give  us  good  advice. 

Well :  this  pernicious  girl  was  gone,  and 
my  mind  at  ease  again.  Still  I  £rared  that 
she  had  done  me  a  serious  injury :  not  that  1 
believed  she  had  alienated  my  hnsband*! 
heart  from  me,  or  from  propriety ;  but  the  hid 
been  the  first  person  to  accustom  him  to  find 
amusement  at  home  independent  of  me  and  of 
the  exertien  of  my  talents.  He  wat  an  lndo> 
lent  man,  and  she  had  amused  him,  and  be* 
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gulled  away  bis  houra«  without  obliging  him 
to  any  exertion  of  mituL  Besides,  she  was 
not  only  a  new  companion  but  a  new  conquest. 
He  was  certainly  flattered  by  it,  and  evidently 
interested.  I  was  led  to  draw  these  conclu- 
sions by  observing  the  gapish  state  into  which 
Pendarves  fell  the  day  of  her  departure.  He 
■eemed  to  miss  an  accustomed  dram.  He 
yrave  me  indeed,  on  my  requesting  it,  a  lesson 
m  Spanbh,  which  I  had  long  neglected ;  but 
he  seemed  to  do  it  as  if  it  was  a  trouble,  and 
he  was  too  absent  to  make  the  lesson  of  much 
use.  I  however  forbore  to  remark  what  I 
could  not  but  painfully  feel,  and  I  fancied 
that  my  best  plan  would  be  to  contrive  some 
new  objects  of  interest  at  home,  if  1  could ; 
but  on  second  thoughts  I  resolv^  to  nropose 
that  be  should  visit  a  sick  friend  or  his  at 
MalTem  hills,  for  a  few  days,  as  I  believed  it 
not  to  be  for  my  interest  he  should  stay  to 
contrast  his  preaent  with  his  laU  home ;  but 
that  he  shoula  go  away  to  return  from  an  inva- 
lid and  the  eoid  hills  of  Malvern^  to  me  and  his 
own  comfortable  dwelling. 

I  no  sooner  named  my  plan  to  him  than  he 
eagerly  caught  at  it,  declaring  that  he  had 
wished  to  go,  but  feared  that  i  should  think 
the  wish  unkind.  Accordingly,  he  only  staid 
to  see  my  mother  comfortably  settled  as  my 
gruest,  and  then  set  off  for  Malvern.  Nor  did 
be  return  till  three  or  four  days  before  he  ex- 
pected Lord  Charles.  By  that  time  I  had 
recovered  my  bloom  and  my  strength,  and  our 
Infant  had  acquired  o  fitrtmght$  growth^ — an 
interesting  event  in  the  life  of  a  young  parent: 
and  I  assure  you  it  was  thought  such  by  Pen- 
danres;  and  while  he  complimented  me  on 
my  restored  comeliness,  and  held  his  little 
Helen  in  bis  arms,  I  felt  that  he  had  no 
thought  or  wish  beyond  those  whom  be  clasp- 
ed and  looked  upon. 

I  could  now  join  him  again  in  his  walks, 
and  in  his  rides  or  drives. 

My  mother  threw  a  great  charm  over  our 
eTenings  by  her  descriptions  of  the  country 
which  she  bad  so  lately  seen,  and  of  the  scien- 
tific men  with  whom  she  had  associated.  But 
Seymour  and  I  both  fancied  thai  she  was 
rather  reserved  and  embarrassed  when  she 
talked  of  Count  De  Walden.  Nor  could  I 
help  being  desirous  of  finding  out  the  reason. 
One  day  1  told  her  how  sorry  I  was  to  think 
that  she  had  shortened  her  agreeable  visit  en- 
tirely on  my  account;  but,  as  if  thrown  off 
her  guard,  she  eagerly  replied,  **  Oh,  no !  I 
was  very  glad  of  an  excuse  for  coming  away  ;** 
and  this  was  followed  by  such  manifest  con- 
fusion of  countenance  arid  manner,  that  I  sus- 
pected the  reason,  and  at  last  I  prevailed  on 
her  to  confess  it.   • 

The  truth  wss  thst  Count  De  Walden,  who 
had  admired  her  in  America,  when  she  was  a 
wife,  as  much  as  an  honourable  Bm  can  ad- 
mire the  wife  of  another,  could  not  liva  in  the 
same  house  with  a  woman  still  lorely,  and 


even  more  than  ever  intellectual  and  a|rreea- 
ble,  without  feeling  for  her  a  very  sincere 
affection;  and  as  their  ages  were  suitable,  he 
made  her  proposals  of  maniage  of  the  most 
advantageous  and  generous  nature.  But  my 
mother  could  not  love  again :  and  though  at 
her  time  of  Jife,  and  that  of  her  lover,  she 
thought  that  mutual  esteem  and  the  wish  to 
secure  a  companion  for  declining  years  was  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  a  second  marriage ;  still, 
she  had  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  form 
any  connexion,  and  more  especially  one  which 
would  remove  her  to  such  a  distance  from  me. 
When  she  told  me  how  strongly  she  had  been 
solicited,  and  that  the  advantages  which  she 
should  ultimately  secure  to  me  by  this  union 
were  held  up  to  her  in  so  seducing  a  light,  as 
nearly  once  to  overset  her  resolution,  I  was  so 
overcome  by  the  thought  of  the  escape  which 
I  had  had,  that  I  threw  my  arms  round  her, 
and  bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears  exclaimed, 
**  What  could  ever  have  made  roe  amends  for 
losing  you  %    The  very  idea  of  it  kills  me.*' 

My  mother  was  excessively  affected  when  I 
said  this ;  but  I  soon  saw  that  her  tears  were 
not  tears  of  tenderness  alone ;  and  looking  at 
me  with  an  expression  of  sadness  on  her  coun- 
tenance, she  said,  **  Two  years  ago,  my  poor 
child,  you  would  have  better  borne  the  idea  of 
such  a  separation ;  and  had  I  been  a  jealous 
person,  I  should  have  been  hurt  to  see  how 
completely  a  husband  can  supersede  even  a 
mother.  But  I  was  pleased  to  see  this,  be- 
cause I  saw  in  it  a  proof  that  you  were  a  happy 
wife :  but  perhaps  you  have  now  an  idea, 
though  still  a  happy  wife  I  trust,  of  the  great 
value  of  a  parent,  and  can  appreciate  more 
justly  ihcU  love  which  nothing  can  ever  alien- 
ate, or  ever  render  less." 

What  could  I  answer  her,  and  how  t 

I  did  not  attempt  to  speak,  but  I  continued 
to  hold  her  in  my  arms,  and  at  last  I  could 
utter,  **  No,  no,  1  never,  never  can  bear  to  part 
with  you." 

That  day  Lord  Charles  Belmour  came,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  and  just  as  I  had  con- 
vinced myself  that  it  was  my  duty  to  overcome 
my  dislike  to  him*  and  to  endeavour  to  convert 
him  from  an  enemy  into  a  friend.  According- 
ly, I  went  down  to  dinner,  prepared  to  receive 
him  even  with  smiles ;  but  recollecting,  when 
I  saw  him,  his  impudent  assertion,  Uiat  his 
admiration  of  me  had  meant  nothings  and  that 
I  was  an  alarmed  prude,  my  usual  coldness 
came  over  me,  while  the  deepest  blushes  dyed 
my  cheeks. 

However,  I  extended  my  hand  to  him, 
which  he  kissed  and  pressed ;  and,  as  be  relin- 
quished it,  he  turned  up  his  eyes,  and  mutter- 
ed, '*  Angelic  woman !"  in  a  manner  so  equi- 
vocal, that,  consist(>nt  as  it  seemed  with  '*  his 
joke  against  me,"  I  could  not  help  giving  way 
to  evident  laughter. 

Lord  Charles  was  too  quick  of  apprehension 
to  he  affronted  at  my  miith ;  on  the  contrary. 
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he  felt  assured  and  flattered  by  it.  He  had 
expressed  his  admiration  only  in  dainon  and 
impertinence^  and  as  he  saw  that  I  undeniood 
him,  he  felt  that  we  were  much  nearer  beinff 
friends  than  we  had  ever  been  before;  and 
when  our  eyes  met,  a  look  almost  amounting 
to  one  of  kindness  passed  between  us.  Lord 
Charles  now  became  particularly  animated; 
but  some  allusion  which  he  had  made  to  Lad? 
Bell  Singleton,  while  addressing  my  husband, 
made  me  distrustful  again,  and  I  relapsed  into 
my  usual  manner ;  and  he  was  Mu  hrd^  and 
Your  lordtkip^  during  the  rest  of  the  dinner. 
Nor  could  I  be  insensible  to  the  look  of  menace 
which  I  subsequently  beheld  in  his  counte- 
nance. It  was  not  long  before  the  storm  burst 
on  my  devoted  head. 

**  My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  in  his  most 
affected  manner,  **  you  are  a  prodigiously  kind 
and  obliging  helpmate,  to  proTide  your  cara 
Mfota  with  so  charming  a  locum  tenem  when 
you  are  confined  to  your  apartments.  I  found 
my  friend  herewith  the  prettiest  young  creature 
for  a  companion !  and  then  so  loving  she  was  !*' 

*'  Loving !"  said  I,  involuntarily. 

**  Oh,  yes.  Allow  me  to  give  yon  an  idea 
of  her.'*  Immediately,  to  the  great  annojrance 
of  my  husband,  with  all  his  powers  of  mimic- 
ry, he  exhibited  the  manner  and  look  of  Char- 
lotte Jermyn,  when  lookin?  up  in  Sey mourns 
face  and  leaning  against  his  arm,  as  I  had 
myself  seen  her  do. 

"Is  not  that  like  her t" 

**  Very,"  replied  1,  forcing  a  laugh. 

"  Now,  shall  I  mimic  your  husband,  and 
show  you  how  Ac  looked  in  return?  Shall  I 
paint  the  bashful  but  delighted  consciousness 
which  his  look  expressed — the  stolen  glance, 
the " 

"Hush,  hush!"  cried  Pendarves,  anger 
struggling  with  confusion.  "This  is  fancy- 
painting,  and  I  like  nothing  but  portraits." 

Durincr  this  time,  I  observed  a  struggle  in 
my  mothers  breast,  and  I  sat  in  terror  lest  she 
should  say  something  severe  to  the  noble 
mimic,  and  make  matters  worse. 

But  atler  this  evident  struggle,  which  I 
alone  observed,  she  leaned*  her  arms  on  the 
table,  and  fixed  her  powerful  eyes  steadfastly  on 
Lord  Charles,  looking  at  him  as  if  she  would 
have  dived  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  escape 
their  searching  glance;  even  his  assurance  felt 
abashed,  and  his  malignant  spirit  awed,  till 
his  audacious  and  ill-intentioned  banter  was 
looked  into  silence,  and  he  asked  for  another 
bumper  of  claret  to  drink  my  health.  I  was 
before  overpowered  with  gratitude  to  the  judi- 
cious yet  quiet  interference  of  this  admirable 
parent,  and  the  recollection  of  our  morning^s 
conversation  was  still  present  to  me.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  my  spirits  were  easily 
affected,  and  that  I  felt  my  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

At  this  moment  I  luckily  heard  my  child 
cry;  and  faltering  out,  "Hark!  that  was  my 


ehild*t  Toice,"  I  hastened  to  the  door;  but 
unfortunately  the  pocket-hole  of  my  moslia; 
gown  cauflrht  in  the  arm  of  my  mother's  chair, 
and  Lord  Charles  insisted  on  extrieatiiig  me. 

I  could  now  no  longer  prevent  the  teaii 
from  flowing  down  my  cheeks ;  which  being 
perceived  by  him,  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  under 
tone,  '*  Amiable  sensibility !  There  I  see  a 
mother's  feelings!**  On  whieh  my  mother, 
provoked  beyond  endurance,  said*  in  a  low 
voice,  but  I  overheard  it,  **  My  lord,  isy 
daughter  has  a  wife's  nsLiiios  ixso." 

I  was  now  disengaged  happily,  ind  I  ran 
out  of  the  room* 

When  I  arrived  in  the  nursery,  I  ibond  I 
was  not  wanted.  I  therefore  retired  to  my 
own  apartment,  where  I  gave  way  to  a  violent 
burst  of  tears.  I  had  scarcely  recovered  my- 
self, and  had  bathed  my  eyes  again  and  agaia 
in  rose-water,  when  my  husband  entered  the 
room. 

He  had  witnessed  my  emotion,  and  bo 
could  not  be  easy  without  coming  to  inqain 
after  me,  on  pretence  that  the  child's  cry  had 
alarmed  him. 

This  affectionate  attention  was  not  lost  upon 
me,  and  I  went  down  stairs  with  him  with  i^ 
stored  spirits  and  perfect  composnre. 

My  mother,  who  had  walked  to  her  ovi  i 
house,  was  only  just  entering  the  dooras  vsi 
apoeared;  therefore.  Lord  Charles  had  beet 
left  alone;  and  whether  he  thought  this  as 
affront  to  his  digrnity  or  not,  I  cannot  tell;  bot 
we  did  not  find  him  in  a  more  amiable  mood, 
than  when  we  left  him.  | 

After  looking  at  me  very  earnestly,  while, 
sipping  his  coffee,  he  came  close  up  to  me, 
and  said,  resuming  his  most  affected  toBe,' 
"  Pray,  what  eye-water  do  you  use  V 

"  Rose-water,  only,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Very  bad,  'pon  honour;  I  must  send  too 
some  of  mine,  as  you  are  a  person  of  exqui- 
site sensibility,  and  I  fancy  it  is  likely  to  be 
tried.     Upon  my  word,  it  took  me  a  week  to 
compose  it ;  and  as  I  occasionally  read  novelt, ' 
and  the  Tete^ieie  Magazine,  (which  is,  yoo . 
know,  exceedingly  a^«:/tn^,)  I  use  it  conti-, 
nually  in  order  to  preserve  the  lustre  of  my 
eyes ;  and  you  see  that  in  spite  of  my  acute 
feelings  they   retain  all  their  pristine   bril-, 
liancy."  | 

As  he  said  this,  neither  Pendarves  nor  my- 
self, though  provoked  at  his  noticing  my 
swelled  eyes,  could  retain  our  gravity ;  for  thie 
eyes,  which  he  thus  opened  to  their  utmost 
extent,  were  of  that  description  known  by  the 
name  of  boiled  gooseberries,  and  were  really 
dead  eyes,  except  when  the  rays  of  satirical 
intelligence  forced  themselves  through  them; 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  a  laugh,  he  had  now- 
dismissed  from  them  every  trace  of  meaning* 
and  consequently  every  tint  of  colour.  ' 

His  puipose  effected,  he  resumed  his  S8^ 
castic  expression ;  and  turning  from  me  with 
a  look  mil  of  sarcastic  meaning,  he  said, 
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«*Ah!  eommedecouhtme — after  tragedy  comes 
fmneJ' 

My  iDothei  now  asked  him  whether  he  had 
ever  seen  her  hoase  and  garden ;  and  on  his 
answering  in  the  negatire,  she  challenged  him 
to  take  a  walk  with  her. 

•*I  ncTer,"  leplied  he,  howing  Tery  low, 
**  refused  the  challenge  of  a  fine  woman  in  my 
life ;  and  till  my  horses  come  round,  I  am  at 
your  ser?ice,  madam."  Then,  hiding  his  real 
chagrin  under  a  thousand  impertinent  grim- 
aces, he  followed  my  mother. 

^*  I  would  giTe  something  to  hear  their  con- 
Tcrsation,*'  said  Pendarves,  thoughtfully. 

**  And  so  would  I :  no  doubt  it  will  be  mo- 
nitory on  her  part.*' 

••Monitoir!  What  for!" 

**  If  yoo  do  not  know,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
tell  you." 

And  with  an  expression  of  conscious  em- 
barrassment on  his  countenance,  my  husband 
asked  me  to  walk  with  him  round  the  shrub- 
bery. 

My  mother  and  Lord  Charles  did  not  return 
till  the  carriage  was  driving  up.  We  exam- 
ined their  countenances  with  a?ery  scrutinizing 
eye ;  but  on  my  mother's  all  we  could  distin- 

Suish  was  her  usual  expression  of  placid  and 
iffnified  intelligence;  that  of  Lord  Charles 
exhibited  its  usual  eaUith  and  alarming  look. 

What  had  passed,  therefore,  we  could  not 
guess;  but  we  saw  very  clearly,  that  we 
ihould  not  be  justified  in  ioking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  Ute-^iie  ,*  and  simply  saying  that 
it  was  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  his  departure. 
Lord  Charles  now  respectfully  kissed  my 
hand,  and  told  Pendarves  he  hoped  he  should 
soon  see  him  in  London.  He  then  left  the 
room  without  taking  the  smallest  notice  of  my 
Brother,  and  was  dri?ing  off  before  my  hus- 
band could  ask  him  a  reason  of  conduct  so 
strange. 

**  Pray,  madam,"  said  Pendarves,  when  he 
returned  into  the  room,  «*did  Lord  Charles 
take  leave  of  you  1" 

•'  He  did  not.'' 

**  Then  I  solemnl  v  declare  that  before  we  ever 
meet  again  he  shall  give  me  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  his  impertinence,  or  apologize  to  you ; 
for  there  li?es  not  the  being  who  shall  dare, 
while  I  live,  to  affront  you  with  impunity  !" 

*«My  dear,  dear  son,"  cried  my  mother, 
**look  not  so  like,  so  very  like—'' 

Here  her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  leaned  on 
Seymour's  shoulder,  while  he  affectionately 
embraced  her.  Dear  to  my  heart  were  any 
tokens  of  love  which  passed  between  my  mo- 
ther and  my  husband. 

Seymour  s  strong  likeness  to  my  father,  in 
moments  of  great  excitement,  always  affected 
her  thus,  and  endeared  him  to  her. 

When  my  mother  recovered  herself,  she  de- 
sired Pendarves  would  remain  qaiet«  and  not 
trouble  himself  to  revenge  her  quarnla. 

**  Indeed,"  eaid  she,  «*  I  am  much  flattered. 


and  not  affronted,  by  the  rudeness  of  Lord 
Charles,  as  it  proves  that  what  I  said  to  him 
gave  him  the  pain  which  I  intended.  The 
wound,  therefore,  will  rankle  for  some  time, 
and  produce  a  good  effect.  Nor  should  I  be 
surprised  if  he  were  to  send  me  a  letter  of  apo- 
log^  in  a  day  or  two ;  for,  if  I  read  him  aright, 
he  has  understanding  enough  to  value  the 
good  opinion  of  a  respectable  woman,  and 
would  rather  be  on  amiable  terms  with  me  than 
not." 

•*  I  hope  you  are  right,"  replied  Pendarves, 
"  for  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with  him ;  yet 
I  will  never  own  as  my  friend  the  man  who 
fails  in  respect  to  you.'* 

**  I  thank  yoo,  my  dear  son,"  said  my  mo- 
ther, with  great  feeling,  and  the  evening  pass- 
ed in  the  most  delightful  and  intimate  com- 
munion :  nor,  I  really  believe,  were  Charlotte 
Jermyn  or  Lord  Charles  again  remembered ; 
so  true  is  it,  that  when  the  tide  of  family  af- 
fection runs  smooth  and  unbroken,  it  bears  the 
bark  of  happiness  securely  on  its  bosom. 

Shortly  afler  Lord  Charles's  visit,  I  was  so 
unwell,  that  I  was  forbidden  to  nurse  my  child 
any  longer,  and  I  had  to  endure  the  painful 
trial  of  weaning  and  surrendering  her  to  the 
bosom  of  another.  But  most  evils  in  this  life, 
even  to  our  mortal  ?ision,  are  attended  with  a 
counterbalancing  good. 

At  this  time,  it  was  the  height  of  the  gay 
season  in  London,  and  I  saw  that  my  husband 
began  to  grow  tired  of  home,  and  sigh  for  Uie 
busy  scenes  of  the  metropolis,  whither,  had  I 
been  still  a  nurse,  I  could  not  have  accompa- 
nied him;  but  now,  however  unwilling  I 
might  be  to  leave  my  infant,  I  felt  that  it  must 
not  interfere  with  the  duty  which  I  owed  its 
father ;  for  my  mother  had  often  said,  and  my 
own  observation  confirmed  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  that  alienation  between  husband  and 
wife  has  oflen  originated  in  the  woroan*s  los- 
ing sight  of  the  duty  and  attention  she  owes 
the  father  of  the  children,  in  exclusive  fond- 
ness and  attention  to  the  children  themselves 
— and  she  oflen  warned  me  against  falling  into 
this  error. 

She  therefore  highly  approved  my  intention 
to  leave  my  babe  under  her  care,  and  accom- 
pany Pendarves  to  London,  where  she  well 
Knew  he  was  exposed  to  temptations  and  to 
dangers  against  which  my  presence  might  pro- 
bably secure  him. 

**  Yes,  my  child,"  said  she,  as  if  thinking 
aloud — for  I  am  sure  she  did  not  intend  to 


grrieve  me — "  yes,  go  with  your  husband  while 
yon  can,  and  have  as  few  separate  pleasures 
and  divided  hours  as  possible ;  for  they  lead 
to  divided  heartt.  But  if  you  have  a  large 
family,  you  will  not  be  able  to  leave  home. 
Go,  therefore,  while  you  can,  and  while  I  am 
with  you,  and  turn  me  to  account  while  I  am 
still  here  to  serve  you.  That  time,  I  know, 
will  be  short  enough."  • 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  con* 
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▼ey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  aeony  with  which 
I  listened  to  these  words.  Nerer  before  had 
my  mother  so  pointedly  alluded  to  her  conyio- 
tion  that  her  health  was  decaying ;  and  if  the 
idea  of  separation  from  her  by  a  happy  mar- 
riage was  so  painful  to  my  feelings,  what 
must  be  the  idea  of  that  terrible  and  eternal 
separation  % 

Pendanres  came  in  the  midst  of  my  distress, 
and  almost  fiercely  demanded  who  had  been 
so  cruelly  afflicting  me  —  fearing,  no  doubt, 
that  I  had  heard  something  concerning  him, 
and  naturally  enough  conceiving  that  no  great 

Jrrief  could  reach  me,  except  through  that,  or 
irom  him. 

My  mother  gently  replied,  **  She  has  been 
afflicting  herself,  foolish  child !  I  said,  unwil- 
lingly, 1  allow,  what  might  have  prepared  her 
for  an  unavoidable  evil;  but  she  chooses  to 
fancy,  poor  thing !  that  I  am  not  mortal ;  yet, 
see  Acre,  Seymour  !*'  As  she  said  this,  she 
turned  up  her  long,  loose  sleeves,  and  showed 
him  her  once-firm  arm  fiUlen  away  compara- 
tively to  nothing! 

I  never  saw  my  husband  much  more  affect- 
ed :  he  seized  that  faded  arm,  and  pressed  it 
repeatedly  to  his  lips,  turned  away,  and  burst 
into  tears;  then,  folding  us  both  in  one  em- 
brace, he  fiiltered  out,  **  My  poor  Helen !  well 
indeed  might  I  find  you  thus  !**  But  my  mo- 
ther solemnly  promised  that  she  would  never 
so  afflict  me  again. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene,  a  letter  was 
brought  to  my  mother :  it  was  from  Lord 
Charles,  and  was  so  like  the  man,  that  I  shall 
transcribe  it. 

'*  Madam — I  doubt  not  but  you  were  amaz- 
ed, and  probably  offended  at  my  quitting  the 
house  of  your  son-in-law  without  taking  my 
leave  of  you,  as  you  are  not  a  woman  likely  to 
think  my  silence  at  the  moment  of  parting 
from  you  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  tender 
passion  which  I  had  conceived  for  your  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  But,  madam,  if  my 
•silence  was  not  attributable  to  love,  so  neither 
was  it  caused  by  hate :  and  I  beg  leave,  hat 
in  hand,  and  on  bended  knee,  to  explain 
whence  my  conduct  proceeded.  In  the  first 
fplace,  madam,  you  had  given  me  a  blow  —  a 
stunning  blow;  and  after  a  man  has  been 
•tunned^  he  does  not  soon  recover  himself 
sufficiently  to  know  what  he  is  about,  and 
'how  he  ought  to  behave.  In  the  next  place,  I 
endeavour^  to  remember  how  the  great  Earl 
■of  E^ssex  behaved  when  Queen  Elizabeth  gave 
him  a  blow,  or,  in  other  words,  a  box  on  the 
•«ar--for  hlttw  I  need  not  tell  a  lady  of  your 
erudition  is  the  gtn%u^  and  box  on  the  ear  the 
tpeciet.  Now,  that  nohle  earl  did  not  return 
the  blow,  (which,  I  own,  I  was  very  much  in- 
•oHned  to  do,)  but  he  departed  in  silence  from 
her  presence,  I  believe:  and  so  did  /,  in  imi- 
tation of  Atm,  from  yours.  Methinks  I  hear 
jroa«xclaim,  'The  little  lord  is  mad — I  gave 


him  no  blow  !'  Not  with  yoor  hand,  I  own, 
but  with  your  tongue,  that  *  unnily  member,' 
as  St.  James  so  justly  calls  it :  yoa  gave  me 
a  tingling  blow  on  the  cheek  of  my  miad, 
which  it  still  feels,  and  for  which,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  the  better.  It  is  this  eonaideratioB, 
and  the  belief  that  your  motives  were  kind, 
though  your  treatment  was  TOiigh«  tnd  that 
you  only  meant,  like  the  bear  in  the  &ble,  to 
guard  me  from  a  slight  evil,  though  yoo  broke 
my  head  in  doing  it ;  it  is  this  belief,  I  say, 
that  now  throws  me  thus  a  sappliast  at  your 
feet,  and  makes. me  beg  of  you  to  excuse  all 
my  rudeness,  and  all  my  faults*  whether  eaot- 
ed  by  imitation  of  lord  Essex,  or  mj  own  sin- 
ful propensities,  and  to  raise  me  up  to  icoeive, 
not  the  kiss  of  peace— for  to  that  I  dare  not 
aspire — but  to  grasp  and  carry  to  my  liesitthe 
white  hand  tendered  to  me  in  token  of  ibrgivs- 
ness. 

^*  I  am,  madam,  with  the  liveliest  estseai 
and  the  deepest  respect,  yoor  obliged,  thoi^ 
stricken  servant, 

**ChABLE8  FlUBnAHD." 

"Ridiculous  person!"  said  my  mother, 
when  she  had  finished  the  letter,  giving  it  to 
me  at  the  same  time. 

When  I  had  read  it,  I  asked  her  to  tall  u 
what  she  had  said  to  him.  "  And  why,"  slid 
Pendarves,  «*  does  he  sign  himself  Cliarief 
Firebrand !" 

**  Oh !  thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  said  my  mo* 
ther  blushing,  **  which  I,  I  assure  you,  shall 
not  tell :  therefore,  ask  me  no  questions.  If 
ever  Lord  Charles  and  I  meet  again,  the  white 
hand  shall  be  tendered  to  him:  nay,  perhaps' 
I  shall  answer  his  letter." 

And  so  she  did,  but  we  never  saw  what  the 
wrote ;  however,  I  am  convinced  that  she  had 
CALLED  him  a  firebrand,  and  reproved  him  for 
his  evident  desire  of  making  mischief  betweei 
my  husband  and  me.  Nor  can  1  doubt  that 
the  justice  of  her  reproofa  made  them  more 
stinging  to  the  heart  of  the  offender ;  and  that 
he  felt  at  the  time  a  degree  of  unspeakable 
and  unutterable  resentment,  on  which  kii 
cooler  judgment  made  him  feel  it  impolitic  to 
act ;  for  he  had,  as  my  mother  said,  too  much 
good  sense  not  to  value  her  acquaintance. 

I  must  now  return  to  Charlotte  Jenny n.  1 
forgot  to  say  that  she  wrote  a  very  fiiwniDg 
letter  of  thanks  to  me  afler  her  return  home, 
thanking  me  for  my  kindness  to  her,  and 
hoping  that  I  would  send  for  her  again  wbeo- 
ever  she  could  be  of  any  service  to  me.  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  she  also  wrote 
more  than  once  to  my  husband :  but  he  never 
communicated  what  she  wrote  to  me ;  and  I 
had  the  mortification  to  find  how  vainly  I  bad 
tried  to  give  him  those  habits  of  openness  and 
ingenuousness  which  can  alone  render  the 
nearest  and  tenderest  ties  productive  of  confi- 
dence and  happiness. 

Now,  afler  a  silence  of  four  months,  she 
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■gmin  wrote  to  roe,  to  inform  me  that  she  wa« 
nnrried  to  a  young  enaign  in  a  marehinjr  regi- 
ment qoartered  near  her  father's  houae ;  bat  as 
It  was  against  her  father's  consent,  she  had 
been  forced  to  ro  to  Gretna  Green— and  that 
lier  father,  Mr.  Jermyn,  continued  inexorable. 

This  letter  I  eommanicated  to  my  husband, 
who  was,  I  found,  already  acquainted  with  the 
dreomstanee,  though  he  did  not  tell  me  by 
what  means  he  knew  it  He  also  told  me 
that  her  father  had  since  assured  her  of  his 
tbrgiTcness ;  but  told  her,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  could  bestow  on  her  nothing  else,  as 
he  had  ten  children,  and  a  small  income;  and 
that  the  young  couple  had  nothing  to  live  upon 
except  the  pay  of  an  ensign  of  foot 

*«  1  am  sure  /can  do  nothing  for  her,"  Pen- 
darres  added,  **  for  my  own  wants— or,  rather, 
my  expenses— are  beyond  my  means." 

*«  And  were  they  not,"  answered  I,  ••!  do 
not  feel  that  Charlotte  Jermyn.— or,  rather, 
Mrs.  Saunders — has  any  elaim$  on  you." 

*«Still,I  would  not  let  her  starve,  if  I  could 
keif  it;  but  I  eofwiof." 

I  did  not  like  to  ask  whether  she  had  ap- 
plied to  him  to  lend  her  money ;  but  I  suspect- 
ed that  she  had,  and  that  he  had  refused  ;  for 
soon  after  I  saw  him  receive  a  letter,  which  he 
lead  with  an  angrv  and  a  flushed  countenance, 
and  thrust  into  the  fire,  muttering  as  he  did 


**  Confounded  fool— insolent !" 

I  felt  however,  that  her  visit  to  me,  and  the 
terms  which  we  had  been  upon,  made  it  indis- 
pensable for  me  to  give  her  a  wedding  gif^ 
and  I  sent  her  money  instead  of  a  present,  in 
consideration  of  her  poverty,  desinng  her  to 
buy  what  ahe  wanted  most  in  remembrance  of 
me.  My  letter  and  iu  contents,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  us  both,  she  answered  in  person, 
bringing  her  husband  with  her;  and  they 
came  with  so  evident  an  intention  of  staying 
all  night  spite  of  the  coldness  of  their  reoen- 
tion,  that  we  were  forced  to  offer  them  a  bea. 

The  next  day,  however,  even  their  assur- 
ance was  not  proof  against  the  repelling  power 
of  our  cold  civility;  and  they  depiarted,  neither 
of  us  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  husband,  and 
leavii^  me  disgusted  by  the  wife's  forward 
behaviour  to  Pendarves. 

I  now,  according  to  my  mother's  advice, 
proposed  to  Pendarves  a  visit  to  London;  but 
to  my  great  surprise,  he  seemed  to  have  no 
leltsh  for  the  scheme,  and  telling  me  we  would 
talk  further  about  it  he  dropped  the  subject 

Most  gladly  should  I  have  welcomed  this 
vnwillingness  to  go  to  London,  if  I  could  have 
attributed  it  to  a  preference  for  home  and  for 
the  country;  but  I  had  no  reason  to  do  this, 
and  I  feared  it  proceeded  only  from  inability 
I  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  London  establish- 
ment, even  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  of  this  I  was 
soon  convinced. 

I  told  yon,  a  few  pages  back,  that  I  was  so 
eniel  as  to  rqjoiea  in  my  aunt's  being  lendered 


unable  to  write,  by  a  violent  inflammation  in 
the  eyes ;  but  as  that  did  not  deprive  her  of 
locomotion,  most  unexpectedly  one  day,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pendarves  drove  op  to  my  mother's 
door,  and  soon  afVer  she  accompanied  them  to 
our  house.  I  was  dressing  when  they  arrived, 
and  I  saw  myself  change  even  to  alarming 
paleness  when  my  mother  came  up  to  announce 
them.  I  also  saw  that  she  was  as  much  dis- 
concerted as  I  was. 

**  Oh !  if  my  dear  uncle  had  but  come  dbne," 
said  she,  **  the  visit  would^  have  been  delight- 
ful." But  here  we  were  interrupted  by  Pen- 
darves, who  came  in  with,  **  So,  Helen,  I  sup- 
pose you  know  who  is  come.  Oh!  that  one 
could  but  transfer  the  disease  from  the  eyes  to 
the  tongue,  and  bandage  that  up  instead  of  the 
former!  What  shall  we  dot  for,  probably, 
as  she  can't  use  her  eyes,  she  makes  her  tongue 
work  double  tide." 

•*  Suppose,"  replied  I,  ••  we  bribe  our  sur- 
geon to  assure  her  that  entire  silence  is  the 
only  cure  for  inflamed  eyes." 

••  The  best  thing  we  can  do,"  observed  my 
mother,  **  is  to  bear  with  fortitude  this  una- 
voidable evil ;  and  also  to  try  to  remember  her 
virtues  more  than  her  faults." 

When  I  went  down,  I  found  my  mother  ad- 
miring her  beaver-hat  and  feathers. 

•*Yes,"  she  replied,  **I  think  my  beaver 
very  pretty.  What  is  it  the  mad  poet  says 
about  *  my  beaver  V    Oh !  I  have  it— 

'  When  elory,  like  a  plume  of  feathers,  stood 
Perch'd  on  my  beaver  in  the  briny  flood.'  " 

**  Do  you,  then,  bathe  in  the  sea  with  your 
beaver  on  V  said  my  mother. 

**  Well,  there 's  a  question  for  a  sensible  wo- 
man !"  cried  my  aunt,  not  seeing  the  sarcasm ; 
then,  turning  to  me,  she  welcomed  me  with  a 
cordial  kiss :  but  I  was  struck  by  the  great 
coldness  with  which  she  greeted  Seymour. 

My  uncle,  however,  received  us  both  with 
the  kindest  manner  possible. 

But  I  forgaTcall  heroddness,  when  she  saw 
my  child — ^for  praise  of  her  child  always  finds 
its  way  to  a  mother's  heart;  and  she  was  in 
raptures  with  its  beauty.  She  pitied  me,  too, 
for  being  forced  to  give  her  up  to  a  nurse:  but 
she  added,  ^  I  hope  she  is  not,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  bard,  a 

*  Stem,  rugged  nurse,  with  rigid  lore. 
Our  patience  many  a  year  to  bore.' " 

Then,  renewing  her  caresses  and  her  praiseai 
she  banished  from  my  remembrance  for  a  while 
all  but  her  affectionate  heart 

At  dinner,  however,  she  restored  to  me  my 
fears  of  her,  and  my  dislike  to  her  visit ;  for 
she  called  my  husband  Mr.  Seymour  Pendarves 
at  cTcry  word,  though  mj  mother  she  called 
Julia,  and  me  Helen— wishing,  as  I  saw,  to 
point  out  to  every  one  that  he  was  not  in  her 
good  graces.  But  why  1  Alas !  I  doubted 
not  but  I  should  bear  too  soon ;  and,  feeling 
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mytelf  a  ooward«  I  carefolly  avoided  being 
alone  with  her  that  eTening. 

What  8he  bad  to  tell  I  knew  not,  and  whether 
it  regarded  Charlotte  Jermyn  or  Lady  Bell; 
bat  1  summoned  up  resolution  to  ask  Pen* 
darves  whether  he  had  ewer  Tisited  Lady  Bell 
Singleton  in  company  with  Lord  Charles ;  and 
without  hesitation,  though  with  great  confu- 
sion, he  owned  that  he  had. 

''  What !  more  than  once  1** 

*•  Yes.** 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  it  V 

"  Because  I  thought,  after  what  you  had 
heard,  it  might  make  you  uneasy." 

**  Should  you  ever  do,**  I  replied,  forcing  a 
smile,  **what,  in  our  relatiye  situation,  it 
would  make  me  uneasy  to  be  informed  oft** 

**Not  if  your  uneasiness  would  be  at  all 
well-founded.** 

«*  But  concealment  implies  consciousness  of 
something  indiscreet,  if  not  wrong;  and  had 
yon  told  me  yourself  of  your  visits  to  Lady 
Bell,  I  could  have  set  Mrs.  Pendarves  and  her 
insinuations  at  defiance.** 

**  And  can  you  not  now  t** 

**  Perhaps  so ;  but  no  thanks  to  your  in^fenu- 
ousness.  However,  I  must  own,**  said  I, 
smiling  affectionately,  ''  that  no  one  answers 
questions  more  readily.** 

I  had  judged  rightly  in  preparing  myself  for 
my  encounter  with  Mrs.  Pendarves,  as  she 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  telling  me  how 
much  she  pitied  me ;  for  she  had  heard  of  the 
affair  with  the  young  lady  who  came  to  nurse 
mc  in  my  lYin£r-in,  which  was  of  a  piece  with 
the  renewal  of  intercourse  with  Lady  Bell  Sin- 
gleton. **  But  I  assure  you,"  she  added,  •*  his 
uncle  means  to  tell  him  a  piece  of  his  mind ; 
and  if  he  does  not,  IwUV^ 

On  hearing  this,  I  thought  proper  to  laugh 
as  well  as  1  could,  which  perfectly  astonished 
my  aunt,  as  I  knew  it  would  do,  and  she  de- 
manded a  reason  of  my  ill-timed  mirth.  I  told 
her  that  I  laughed  at  her  mountain's  having 
brought  forth  a  mouse;  for  that  the  affair  with 
the  young  lady  ended  in  her  marrying  a  young 
ensign,  soon  afler  she  left  us,  for  lovt^  and  that 
I  had  given  her  a  wedding-present;  and  that 
I  knew  from  Seymour  himself  that  he  visited 
Lady  Bell  Singleton :  I  therefore  begged  she 
would  keep  her  pity,  and  my  uncle  his  advice, 
for  those  who  required  ihera. 

My  motlier  entered  the  room  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  I  had  great  pleasure  in  repeating  to 
her  what  had  passed  ;  for  I  was  glad  to  im- 
press her  with  the  idea  that  my  husband  con- 
fided in  me.     I  saw  that  I  had  succeeded. 

*  Mrs.  Pendarves,"  said  she,  gravely,  "I 
am  sorry  to  find  you  are  one  of  those  who  act . 
the  part  of  an  enemy,  while  fancying  you  are  " 
performing  that  of  a  friend.  What  good  could 
you  do  my  daughter,  by  telling  her  of  her 
husband's  errors,  had  the  charge  been  a  true 
onel  Answer  me  that.  Sure,  where  igno- 
rance is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.*** 


'  ^  But  she  eovld  not  be  ignorant  lonff — she 
mnst  know  it  some  time  or  other ;  and  it  was 
better  she  should  hear  it  from  a  8ynipathiziB| 
and  affectionate  firiend  like  me.  However,  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  officiona  and  troublesome, 
and  I  am  glad  Mr.  Seymour  Pendaryee  is  be^ 
ter  than  I  supposed  he  was.*' 

*'  Madam,^  replied  my  mother,  ^  Seymour, 
like  other  persons,  is  better— much  better  tbas 
a  gossiping  worid  ia  willing  to  allow  any  one 
to  be.  And  it  ia  hard,  indeed,  that  a  man*s 
own  relations  should  implicitly  believe  and 
propsgate  what  they  hear  againet  him.*' 

*^  T%ke  f»y  admct,  my  dear  little  aunt,  sad 
always  inquire  before  yon  condemn;  which 
advice  is  your  due,  in  return  for  the  large  stoie 
of  that  commodity  which  yon  are  so  wilimg 
to  bestow  on  other  people.*' 

My  aunt  was  silent  a  moment,  as  if  eo»> 
siderinff  whether  in  what  was  said  there  wu  ^ 
most  of  compliment  or  most  of  leprodH  Bt ; 
that  as  it  mi^t,  she  was  too  pditie  not  to 
choose  to  believe  there  was  much  of  eom^li- 
ment  implied  in  the  mention  made  of  herwdl- 
ingness  to  bestow  advice.  She  therefore  look- 
ed pleased,  declared  her  pleaanra  at  finding  sll 
was  well,  and  that  she  found  even  the  best 
authority  was  not  always  to  be  depended  npoi. 
At  dinner  that  day — ^to  show,  1  eonelode,  tbtt  ^ 
Seymour  waa  restored  to  her  foyonr  she  wk*. 
ed  him  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  their  house  ii. 
town  ;  but  on  my  saying  that  I  expected  she 
would  include  me  in  the  invitation,  as  I  wish- 1 
ed  to  go  to  London,  she  turned  ronnd  with, 
great  quickness,  and  exclaimed,  **  What !  lod  j 
leave  your  sweet  babe  1**  | 

The  censure  which  this  abrupt  question  cob- 
veyed,  gave  a  sort  of  shock  to  my  feelings, 
and  I  could  not  answer  her;  but  my  mother, 
instantly  replied,  «*  My  daughter*8  health  le- 
quires  a  little  change  of  scene,  and  surely  she 
can  venture  to  entrust  her  infiuit  to  my  care." 

**  Oh  yes ;  but  how  can  she  hear  to  leave  it  T 

«'The  trial  will  be  great,  I  own,'*  said  I; 
**  but  I  am  not  yet  so  very  a  mother  as  to  forget 
I  am  a  vuift;  and  as  I  must  either  leave  mj 
child  or  give  up  accompanying  my  hnsband, 
of  the  two  evils  1  prefer  the  first.** 

>*  Oh !  true,  true— I  never  thought  of  that," 
was  her  sage  reply :  **  and  you  are  right,  my  \ 
dear,  quite  right,  as  husbands  are,  to  go  to 
take  care  of  yours ;  and  I  advise  yon  to  keep 
a  sharp  look  out — for  there  are  hawks  abrotd."  • 

**  Hawks !"  said  my  uncle,  smiling — *•  turtle , 
doves,  more  likely ;  and  they  are  the  more  dan* , 
gerous  bird  of  the  two."  | 

This  observation  gave  Pendarves  time  to 
recover  the  confusion  his  aunt's  speech  hail 
occasioned  him,  and  he  told  me  he  was  much , 
amused  to  see  that  I  had  positively  arranged 
a  journey  to  London  for  him  and  for  mystlff 
without  his  having  ever  expressed  an  inteotioo 
of  going  at  all.  I 

*'But  I  knew  you  wished  to  go,  end  Ij 
thought  it  was  your  kind  reluctance  U>  aak  om  i 
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dso» 


to  leave  my  child  which  alone  preveoted  your 
expressing  your  wishes/' 

^'Indeed,  Helen,  you  are  right:  /never 
Amid  have  thooght  of  asking  you  to  leave 
your  child;  and  Town  I  am  flattered  to  find  1 
am  still  dearer  to  you  than  she  is :  therefore, 
if  my  uncle  and  aunt  will  be  troubled  with  u:;., 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  visit  London  as  their 
guest." 

*«  Is  it  possible,"  cried  I,  '*  you  can  think  of 
going  anywhere  but  to  a  lodging  !" 

*^  Is  it  possible,"  cried  mrs.  Pendarves, 
**  that  you  can  prefer  a  lodging  to  being  tho 
guest  of  your  uncle  and  aunt  t" 

**  To  being  the  guest  even  of  a  father  ar^d 
mother;  for  when  one  has  much  to  see  in  a 
liule  time,  there  is  nothing  like  the  liberty  and 
convenience  of  a  lodging." 

^  Well,  well,  Helen,"  said  Pendarves,  rath4?r 
impatiently,  **that  may  be;  but  this  year,  i( 
you  please,  we  will  go  to  Stratford  Place." 

I  said  no  more,  and  it  was  settled  that  wg 
should  follow  mj  uncle  and  aunt  to  town,  and 
take  up  our  residence  with  them.  But  the 
next  day  my  mother,  who  thouflrht  the  plan  as 
foolish  and  disagreeable  as  I  did,  desired  me 
to  find  out,  if  I  could,  why  my  husband  con- 
sented to  be  the  guest  of  a  woman  whosf; 
society  was  so  oflfensive  to  him :  **  And  if,*^ 
said  she,  **  it  is  because  he  cannot  afford  to 
take  lodgings,  you  may  tell  him,  that  I  have 
both  means  and  inclination  to  answer  all  the 
necessary  demands,  and  moreover  I  have  a 
legacy  of  2000/.  untouched,  which  I  have 
always  meant  to  give  y«u,  Helen,  on  the  birth 
of  your  first  ehild;  and  that  also  is  at  your 
service." 

I  shall  pass  over  my  feelings  on  this  occa- 
sion,  and  my  expression  of  them.  Suffice 
that  my  husband  owned  his  ** poverty,  and  not 
hiM  wiii,  eoRfentaf"  to  his  acceptance  of  our 
relation's  offer;  and  that  he  thankfully  receiv- 
ed ray  mother's  bounty.  The  legacy,  how* 
ever,  he  resolved  to  secnre  to  me,  as  my  own 
property,  and  so  tied  up  that  he  could  not 
touch  iL  We  found,  however,  that  we  must 
spend  part  of  our  time  with  my  uncle  and 
aunt;  but  at  the  end  of  ten  days  we  Removed 
to  lodgings  near  them. 

I  was  soon  sensible  of  the  difference  be^ 
tween  the  present  time  in  London  and  the 
past.  I  found  that  Pendarves,  though  hi» 
manner  was  as  kind  as  ever,  used  to  accept  in 
succession,  en||[agements  in  which  I  had  no 
share ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  society 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ridley,  and  my  uncle  and 
aunt,  I  should  have  been  much  alone;  and 
have  pined  after  my  child  and  mother  even 
more  than  I  did.  Still  ardently  indeed  did  I 
long  to  return  home ;  and  had  I  not  believed  I 
was  at  the  post  of  duty,  I  should  have  urg^d 
my  husband  to  let  me  go  home  without  him* 

Lord  Charles  was  freanently  with  us,  and, 
had  I  chosen  it,  would  have  been  my  escort 
everywhere;  but  I  still  distrusted  him ;  and  1 


suspect  that  it  was  in  revenge  he  so  oAen  pro* 
cured  Pendarves  dinner  invitations,  from  which 
he  rarely  returned  till  day-light;  and  once  he 
was  evidently  in  such  low  spirits,  that  I  was 
sure  he  had  been  at  play,  and  had  lost  every- 
thing. 

We  had  now  been  several  weeks  in  London, 
and  I  grew  very  uneasy  at  my  prolonged  sepa- 
ration from  my  child,  and  at  my  mother's  evi- 
dently declining  health  —  besides  having  rea- 
sons to  think  that  my  husband  would  have 
enjoyed  London  more  without  me ;  for  Lord 
Charles  took  care  to  tell  me  often,  that  had  / 
not  been  with  him  Pendarves  would  have  done 
this,  and  would  have  sone  thither;  alwajrs 
adding,  **  So  you  see  what  a  tame  domestic 
animal  you  have  made  of  him,  and  what  a 
tractable  obedient  husband  he  is."  i  There  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  insidious  and  pernicious, 
than  to  tell  a  proud  man  that  he  is  governed 
by  a  wife,  or  a  mistress,  provided  he  has  great 
conscious  weakness  of  character i  and  Lord 
Charles  knew  that  was  the  case  with  Pendar- 
ves. And  I  am  very  sure  that  he  accepted 
many  invitations  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  declined,  because  his  insidious  friend  re- 
proached him  with  being  afraid  of  me. 

Ranelaeh  was  still  the  fashion,  and  my 
husband  had  still  a  pride  in  showing  me  in 
its  circles;  but  even  there  I  was  sensible  of  a 
change.  He  now  was  not  unwilling  to  resign 
the  care  of  me  to  other  men,  while  he  went  to 
pay  his  compliments  to  dashing  women  of  fa- 
shion, and  give  them  the  arm  once  exclusively 
mine.  Still,  these  occasional  neglects  were 
too  trifling  to  excite  my  fears  or  my  jealousy, 
and  I  expected,  when  we  returned  to  our  coun- 
try home,  that  it  would  be  with  unclouded 
prospects.  But  while  I  dreamt  of  perpetual 
sun-shine,  the  storm  was  gathering  which  was 
to  cloud  my  hours  in  sorrow. 

I  had  vainly  expected  a  letter  from  my  mo- 
ther for  two  days,  —  and  she  usually  wrote 
every  day,-»a  circumstance  which  had  de- 
pressed my  spirits  in  a  very  unusual  manner ; 
and  I  was  consequently  little  prepared  to  bear 
with  fortitude  the  abrupt  entrance  of  my  hus- 
band in  a  state  of  great  agitation :  but  pale  and 
trembling  I  awaited  the  painful  communication 
which  I  saw  he  was  about  to  make. 

*•  Helen!" cried  he, "  if  you  will  not,  or  can- 
not assist  me,  I  am  liable  to  be  arrested  every 
moment." 

«« Arrested  !  What  for  ?"  cried  I,  relieved  be- 
yond measure  at  hearing  it  was  a  distress  which 
money  could  remove. 

«'  Ay,  Helen,  dearest  creature !  There  is  the 
pang — for  a  debt  so  weakly  contracted !" 

'*  Oh !  a  gaming  debt  to  Lord  Charles,  I 
poseV 

"  No,  no,  would  it  were!  —  though  I  own 
that  that  way  also  I  have  been  very  culpable." 

*'  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense,  I  conjure 
you." 
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^  Why,  jou  know  what  a  rash  marriage 
that  silly  girl,  Charlotte  Jermyn,  made.** 

"  Go  on.*' 

*>  Well— her  huaband  waa  forced  to  aell  hia 
eommisaion  to  pay  his  debts ;  but  that  was  not 
sufficient;  and  to  ssts  him  from  a  jail,  I  had 
the  folly  to  be  bound  for  him  in  no  less  a  sum 
than  seTcral  hundreds.'* 

**  But  who  asked  you  1— Are  they  in  Lon- 
don 1" 

"They  were." 

*'  And  you  saw  them  t" 

"Yes.*^ 

**  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  they  were  here  t" 

"  Because  they  were  persons  with  whom  I 
did  not  choose  my  wife  to  associate." 

"Were  they  fit  associates  for  yon  thent" 
was  on  mj  tonffue,  but  I  supprrased  it;  for 
mistaken  indeed  is  the  wife  who  thinks  re- 
proach can  e?er  do  aught  but  alienate  the  ob- 
ject of  it. 

"But  do  you  often  yisit  themi  and  what 
made  them  presume  to  apply  to  yon  V 

"Necessity.  She  wrote  to  me  again  and 
again,  and  she  way-laid  me  too— what  could  I 
do  t  I  was  never  proof  against  a  woman's 
tears,  and  I  was  bound  for  him." 

"Well,  and  what  then r* 

"  Why,  the  rascal  is  gone  off,  and  left  his 
wife  without  a  farthing,  to  maintain  herself  as 
she  can." 

"  Is  she  in  London?"  cried  I,  turning  Tory 
faint. 

"  No,  at  Dover ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  he  is  off,  I  expect  to  be  arrested  for  the 
money ;  and  for  roe  to  raise  it  is  impossible ; 
but  you,  Helen — " 

"Yes,  yes— I  understand  you," I  replied, 
speaking  with  great  difficulty :  "  the  legacy — 
I  will  drive  instantly  to  the  banker's — and 
take  it  a//,  if  you  wish." 

Here  my  voice,  and  even  my  eye-sight  to- 
tally failed  me,  and  almost  my  intellects ;  but  I 
neither  fell  nor  fainted, — Miserable  suspicions 
and  certain  anxiety  came  over  me,  and  in  one 
moment  life  seemed  converted  into  a  dreary 
void.  My  situation  alarmed  Pendarves  almost 
to  frenzy.  He  rang  for  the  servants,  sent  for 
the  nearest  surgeon,  without  my  being  able  to 
oppose  anything  he  ordered-^for  I  could  not 
speak ;  —  and  1  was  carried  to  my  room,  and 
even  bled,  before  I  had  the  power  of  uttering 
a  word. 

"  The  lady  has  undergone  a  violent  shock," 
said  the  surgeon ;  and  the  conscience-stricken 
Seymour  ran  out  of  the  room  in  agony  too 
mighty  for  expression. 

I  was  now  forced  to  swallow  some  strong 
nervous  medicine ;  and  at  length,  feelingr  my- 
self able  to  speak  again,  1  ejaculated,  "Thank 
God  !"  and  fell  into  a  passion  of  tears,  which 
considerably  relieved  roe. 

My  kind  but  officious  maid  had,  meanwhile, 
sent  for  Mrs.  Pendarves,  who  eagerly  de- 
manded the  original  cause  of  my  seizure. 


"  Dearest  Helen,  do  you  tell  joai  aoBty** 
•aid  Seymour, "  how  it  was." 

"I  had  been  fretting  for  two  days,**  I  r»- 
plied, "  on  account  of  my  mother's  nlance 
while  I  was  talking  to  Seymonrt  this  viokent 
hysterical  seizure  came  over  me.  Indeed,  I 
had  experienced  all  the  morning,  my  love,  pre- 
vioui  to  your  coming  tfi,  a  moot  nmiSQal  de> 

fression."  This  statement,  though  true,  was, 
own,  deceptive ;  but  I  eoold  not  tell  all  the 
truth  without  exposing  my  husband.  Oh !  how 
fondly  did  his  eyes  thank  me !  My  aant  was  sa- 
tisfied; she  insisted  on  sitting  bj  my  bednde 
while  I  slept ; — for  an  anodyne  was  pven  raey— 
and  I  consented  to  receive  her  offered  kindness. 
Nay,  I  must  own  that,  in  the  eonaeioos  deso- 
lation of  my  heart  at  thai  moment,  I  felt 
strangely  soothed  by  expressiono  of  kindness, 
and  was  covetous  of  those  endeannenu  from 
her,  which  before  I  had  wished  to  avoid.'— i 
But  my  hand  now  returned  and  eoorted  the 
affectionate  pressure  of  here;  and  I  eeemed  to 
cling  to  her  as  a  friend  who,  if  she  knew  all, 
would  have  sorrowed  over  me  like  a  mother;) 
and  while  sleep  was  conociooslj  stealing  ot« 
me,  I  was  pleased  to  know  that  ahe  was  wateb- 
ing  beside  my  pillow. 

I  had  forbidden  Pendarveo  to 
because  the  sight  of  his  distrsea  preronted  ny 
recovery,  and  perfect  quiet  was  enjoinad. 

But,  when  I  was  asleep,  he  would  not  be 
kept  firom  inj  bedside ;  and  he  betrayed  so 
much  deep  feeling,  and  exhibited  so  moeh 
affection  tor  me,  mat  when  I  woke,  and  de- 
sired to  rise  and  dress,  as  I  was  quite  recovered, 
my  aunt  was  lavish  in  his  praise,  and  declared 
she  was  now  convinced  he  was  the  bestof  bes-^ 
bands.  { 

Pendarves  would  fain  have  staid  at  home . 
with  me  that  day ;  but  I  insisted  on  his  ffoio^ 
out,  as  I  thought  it  would  be  better  tor  of 
both ;  and.  I  told  him,  with  truth,  that  I  pre-! 
ferred  his  aunt's  company  to  his.  Our  next 
meeting  alone  was  truly  painful ;  for  we  coold 
neither  of  us  advert  to  my  excessive  emotion. 
He  could  not  explain  away  its  canse,  aor 
could  I  name  it:  but  he,  thoush  silent,  wis 
affectionate  and  attentive,  and  I  tried  to  force 
my  too-busy  fancy  to  dwell  only  on  what  1 
knew  and  saw,  and  not  to  fly  off  to  sources  of 
disauiet,  which,  spite  of  appearances,  might 
really  not  exist. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  aa  breakfast  was 
over,  we  drove  to  the  banker's,  reanroed  the 
whole  of  the  deposit,  and  I  insisted  that  Pen- 
darves should  accept  it  all.  This  he  was  verj 
unwilling  to  do— but  I  waa  firm,  and  my  mind 
waa  tranquillized  by  his  consenting  at  last  to 
my  desire.  Yet  I  think  I  was  not  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  I  could  buy  his  constaney. 

One  thing  which  I  said  to  him  I  instantly 
repented.  1  asked  him  whether  Mia.  Saun- 
ders was  likely  to  remove  to  London.  He 
said,  he  did  not  know :  "  But  if  ahe  does,  what 
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tbenl  O  Helen !  can  you  sappoee  I  will  ever 
•ee  her  nowT^  he  added. 

*«  And  why  110/ r*  thought  I,  when  he  quitted 
me-~**  If  it  waa  ever  proper  to  aee  her,  why 
not  nmo?  And  why  should  I  aeem  to  be  ao 
cuainp^  him,  by  appearing  solicitoua  to  know 
whether  he  would  aee  her  or  not  t'* 

Alaa!  hia  reply  only  aeryed  to  make  roe 
more  wretched;  but,  fortunately  I  may  say, 
my  mother^s  continued  silence  made  a  sort  of 
diyeraion  to  my  thoughts,  and  subslituted  ten- 
der for  bitter  anxiety. 

That  yery  day  the  demand  was  made  on 
my  husband  by  the  creditor  of  Saunders,  and 
while  he  was  gone  out  with  this  roan  on  busi- 
ness, in  bustled  my  kind  but  mischieyous  aunt. 

•'  How  arc  you  to-day,"  said  she,  "  my  poor 
child  t  but  I  see  how  you  are— sitting  like  pa- 
tience on  a  monument,  smiling  with  grief!*' 

"  With  grief!  dear  aunt!" 

^  Yes :  for  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  all  % 
Oh,  the  wicked  man!'* 

**  Whom,  madam,  do  you  call  wicked  ?'* 

^  Your  husband,  child :  has  he  not  been 
keepinff  up  an  acquaintance  with  that  girl  who 
married  t  and  has  he  not  been  bound  for  her 
husband  t  and  is  not  the  man  run  away,  and 
ha  liable  to  be  arrested  for  the  debt  1  and  where 
he  can  get  the  money  to  pay  it  I  can't  guess 
—I  am  sure  my  Mr.  Pendaryes  will  not  pay  it. 
Nay,  /  know  'tia  all,  all  true— my  maid,  I 
find,  met  him  walking  in  the  park  with  her, 
and  the  creditor  is  my  maitTa  brother, ^^ 

Here  she  paused,  exhausted  with  her  own 
yehemence ;  and  I  replied,  '*  I  am  sorry,  mad- 
am, that  you  listen  to  tales  told  you  by  your 
seryant:  I  am  also  sorry  that  a  transaction, 
which,  though  raah,  waa  kind,  is  known  to 
more  persons  than  my  husband  and  me.  I 
know,  as  well  aa  you,  that  Pendanres  yisited 
at  Mrs.  Saundera*a  lodgings,  and  he  was  yery 
likely  seen  in  the  park  with  her.  To  the  mo- 
ney transaction  I  am  also  priyy,  and  I  assure 
you  my  Mr.  Pendanres  need  not  apply  to  yours 
on  this  or,  I  trust,  on  any  occasion ;  for  the 
creditor  has  been  here,  and  he  is  paid  by  this 
time.** 

**Then  he  must  haye  borrowed  the  money, 
for  I  know  he  has  lost  a  ^rreat  deal  lately.** 

**  Mrs.  Pendaryes,*'  said  1,  rising  with  great 
agitation,  *^I  will  not  allow  you  to  speak  thus 
of  the  husband  whom  I  loye  and  honour.  I 
tell  yon,  that  he  has  paid  the  creditor  with  his 
mpn  mone^ ;  and  if  you  persist  in  a  conyersa- 
tion  so  offenniye  to  me,  I  will  quit  the  room." 

^  How !  this  \iome7  Do  you  consider  who 
I  am — and  our  relationship  1'* 

**  You  are  the  wife  of  my  great-uncle,  mad- 
am, no  mart  f  and  were  you  eyen  my  mother^ 
I  would  not  ait  and  listen  tamely  to  aspersions 
of  my  husband,  and  I  must  desire  that  our 
eonyeraation  on  thia  subject  may  end  here.** 

1  belieye  there  is  nothing  more  formidable 
while  it  laats,  than  the  yiolence  of  those  who 
■re  habitually  mild— because  surprise  throws 


the  persons  who  are  attacked  off  their  guard ; 
and  it  also  magnifiea  to  them  the  degree  of  yio- 
lence used. 

The  poor  little  woman  was  not  only  awed 
into  silence,  but  affected  unto  tears ;  and  I  was 
really  obliged  to  aoothe  her  into  calmness,  de- 
claring that  I  was  sure  she  meant  well,  and 
that  I  had  neyer  doubted  the  goodness  of  her 
heart. 

The  next  day  brought  the  long-expected  let^ 
ter  from  my  mother ;  and  its  contenU  made  all 
that  I  had  yet  endured  light,  in  comparison ; 
for  they  alarmed  me  for  the  life  of  my  child ! 
She  was,  howeyer,  declared  out  of  danger  for 
the  present,  when  my  mother  wrote. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  as  soon  as 
horses  could  be  procured,  Pendaryes  and  1 
were  on  the  road  nome. 

I  must  pass  rapidly  oyer  this  part  of  my  nar- 
ratiye.  Suffice,  that  she  yacillaled  between 
life  and  death  for  three  months :  that  then  she 
was  better,  and  my  husband  left  me  to  join 
Lord  Charles  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  whither  he 
had  been  ordered  for  his  health ;  that  he  had 
not  been  gone  a  fortnight,  when  her  worst 
symptoms  returned,  and  my  mother  wrote  to 
him  as  follows : — 

•*  Come  instantly,  if  you  wish  to  see  your 
child  aliye,  and  preserye  the  senses  of  your 
wife !  When  all  is  over,  your  presence  alone 
can,  I  belieye,  saye  her  from  distraction. 

"J.  P." 

He  instantly  aet  off  for  home,  and  arrived  at 
a  moment  when  I  could  be  alive  to  the  joy  of 
seeing  him;  for  my  child  had  just  been  pro- 
nounced 6«//^/  But  u^Aoi  a  betterness !  For 
aix  weeks  longer,  watched  by  us  all  da^  and 
all  night  with  never-failing  love,  it  lingered 
on  and  on,  endeared  to  us  every  day  the  more, 
in  proportion  as  it  became  more  helpless,  and 
we  more  void  of  hope,  till  I  was  ooomed  to 

aee  its  last  faint  breath  expire,  and no  more 

on  this  subject— 

•        •        •        •        •        a        a 

I  believe  my  mother  was  right;  I  believe  that 
dearly  as  I  loved  her,  her  presence  tJtme  would 
not  have  kept  my  grief  within  the  bounds  of 
reason :  but  the  presence  of  him  whose  ffrief 
was  on  a  par  with  mine,  of  him  whom  love 
and  duty  bade  me  equally  exert  myself  to  con- 
sole, bad  indeed  a  salutary  effect  on  me;  and 
it  at  length  became  a  source  of  comfort  to  re- 
flect, that  Uie  object  of  our  united  regrets  waa 
mercifully  removed  from  a  state  of  aevere  suf- 
fering, and  probably  from  evils  to  come.  But 
my  progress  towards  recovered  tranquillity 
bore  no  proportion  to  Seymour's;  for,  when  I 
waa  capable  of  reflection,  I  felt  that  in  losing 
my  child  I  lost  one  of  my  strongest  holds  on 
the  affections  of  my  husband.  Consequently, 
the  clearer  my  mind  grew  after  the  clouda  of 
ffrief  dispersed,  the  more  vividly  waa  I  sensi- 
ble of  my  loss. 
I  also  became  conacioua  that  the  habitual 
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dejection  of  my  spirits,  which  was  pleasing 
to  Seymour's  feelings  while  his  continued  in 
unison  with  mine,  would  become  distasteful, 
and  make  his  home  disagreeable,  as  soon  as 
he  was  recovering  his  usual  cheerfulness. 
Still,  I  could  not  shake  it  off— and  by  my  mo- 
therms  advice  I  urged  him  to  renew  his  visit 
to  I^rd  Charles,  who  was  still  an  invalid. 

To  Tunbridge  Wells  he  therefore  again 
went,  leaving  me  to  indulge  unrestrained  that 
pernicious  grief  which  even  his  presence  had 
not  controlled,  and  also  to  impair  both  my 
health  and  my  person  in  a  degree  which  it 
might  be  difficult  ever  to  restore. 

When  Pendarves  returned,  which  he  did  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
had  written  in  raptures  of  the  new  acouaint- 
ances  which  he  had  formed  at  the  Wells,  he 
was  filled  with  pain  and  mortification  at  sight 
of  my  pale  cheek,  meagre  form,  and  neglected 
dress. 

What  a  contrast  was  I  to  the  women  whom 
he  had  left !  And  even  his  affectionate  dispo- 
sition and  fine  temper  were  not  proof,  aAer  the 
first  ebullitions  of  tenderness  had  subsided, 
against  my  dowdy  wretched  appearance,  and 
my  dejection  of  manner. 

*'  Helen,"  said  he,  **  I  cannot  stand  this — I 
must  go  away  again,  if  you  persist  to  forget 
all  that  is  due  to  the  living  in  regard  for  the 
dead.     I  have  not  been  accustomed  lately  to 

fale  chpcks,  meagre  forms,  and  dismal  faces, 
love  home,  and  I  love  you ;  but  neither  my 
home  nor  you  are  now  recognisable." 

I  was  wtmnded,  but  reproved  and  amended. 
I  felt  the  justice  of  what  he  said,  and  resolved 
to  do  my  duty. 

Soon  after,  he  told  me  he  was  going  away 
again ;  and  on  my  mother^s  gently  reproach- 
ing him  for  leaving  me  so  much,  he  replied 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  witness  my  altered 
looks,  and  to  listen  to  my  mournful  voice. 

When  Pendarves  was  gone,  I  resolved  to 
renew  my  long-neglected  pursuits.  I  played 
on  thn  guitar;  I  resumed  my  drawing,  and 
sometimes  I  tried  to  sing ;  but  that  exertion  I 
found  at  present  beyond  my  powers. 

After  three  weeks  had  elapsed,  Seymour 
wrote  me  word  that  he  was  about  to  return 
from  the  Wells,  with  some  new  friends  of  his, 
I  who  were  coming  to  the  lar^  mansion  within 
!  four  miles  of  us,  which  had  been  so  long  un- 
;  inhabited,  called  Oswald  Lodge.  He  said  he 
should  arrive  there  very  late  on  the  Saturday 
night ;  but  that  afler  attending  church  on  the 
Sunday,  to  hear  a  new  curate  preach,  whom 
they  were  to  bring  with  them,  he  should  re- 
turn home. 

I  was  mortified,  I  own,  to  think  that  he 
could  stop,  after  so  lon^  an  absence,  within 
four  miles  of  home ;  but  I  felt  that  I  had 
lately  made  so  few  efforts  for  his  sake,  that  I 
had  no  rii;ht  to  expect  he  would  pay  me  an 
attention  like  this.  But  to  repine  or  look  back 
was  equally  vain  and  weak;  and  I  resolved 


to  act,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  what  I 
conld  not  but  consider  an  indolent  indulgence 
of  my  own  selfishness,  however  disguised  to 
me  under  the  name  of  sensibility,  at  the  ex- : 
pense  of  my  husband's  happiness.  And  as; 
six  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  death  | 
of  my  child,  1  resolved  to  throw  off  oiy  mourn- . 
ing,  and  make  the  house  and  myeelf  look  as ! 
cheerful  as  they  were  wont  to  do. 

I  also  resolved  to  meet  him  st  the  church, ' 
which  was  common  to  the  parish  whence  be 
would  come,  and  ours  also,  and  not  to  sit,  as  I 
had  lately  done,  in  a  pew  whence  I  conld 
steal  in  and  out  unseen ;  but  walk  np  the  aisle, 
and  sit  in  my  own  seat,  where  I  could  see  and ' 
be  seen  of  others. 

My  mother,  meanwhile,  observed  in  joyful . 
silence  all  my  proceedings;  snd  when  she 
saw  me  stop  at  tne  door  tn  the  carriage  on  the  • 
Sunday  morning,  dressed  in  white«  with  a' 
muslin  bonnet,  and  pelisstf  lined  with  full' 
pink,  and  a  countenance  which  was  in  a  met*; 
sure  at  least  cheerful,  she  embraced  me  with 
the  warmest  affection,  and  said  she  hoped  she 
should  now  see  her  own  child  again. 

Spite,  however,  of  my  well-motived  exe^ 
tions,  my  nerves  were  a  little  fluttered  when  I 
lecoliected  that  I  was  going  to  encounter  thai 
scrutinizing  observation  of  Seymonr's  nev 
friends,  who,  if  arrived,  would  no  doubt,  from ' 
the  situation  of  the  pew,  see  me  during  the 
lon^  length  of  my  progress  towards  nine, 
which  was  opposite.  They  were  arrived  be-i 
fore  me,  for  I  saw  white  and  coloured  feathers' 
nodding  at  a  distance;  but  I  remembered  it! 
was  not  in  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  that  I 
fear  of  man  ought  to  be  felt,  and  I  followed 
my  mother  up  the  aisle  with  my  accustomed' 
composure.  ; 

Oh !  how  I  longed  to  see  whether  my  hat- 
band was  with  the  party  !  but  I  forbore  to  seek 
the  creature  till  the  dues  to  the  Creator  were' 
paid.  I  then  looked  towards  the  jpew,  hot 
soon  withdrew  my  eyes  again,  for  1  sawmjl 
husband  listening  with  an  animated  coonte-i 
nance  to  what  a  gentleman  was  saying  to  him,  i 
who  was  gazing  on  me  with  an  expression  of 
great  admiration.  I  therefore  only  exchanged 
a  glance  of  affectionate  welcome  with  Penaa^ 
ves,  and  tried  to  remember  him  and  his  com- 
panions no  more.  | 

When  service  was  ended,  Seymour  eagerly 
left  his  seat,  and  coming  into  mine,  proposed 
to  introduce  me  to  his  friends  :  **  For  now,*'  i 
said  he  in  a  low  voice,  '*  I  again  see  thd  wife! 
I  am  proud  of."  I  smiled  assent,  and  a  formil  i 
introduction  took  place.  | 

The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0»- 
wald,  who  after  a  long  residence  abroad  were 
come  to  live  on  their  estate,  and  resume  those! 
habits  of  extravagance  the  effects  of.  which 
they  had  gone  abroad  to  recover ;  of  a  Lord  < 
Martindale,  the  gentleman  I  had  before  oh-' 
served ;  and  of  one  or  two  perRons-— a  sort  of. 
hangers-on  in  the  fiunily-- who  ministered,  io 
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way  or  other,  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
hoet  and  hostess. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oswald  now  politely  urged 
my  mother  and  myself  to  favour  them  with 
our  company  at  dinner,  my  husband  having 
promised  to  return  to  them  by  five  o'clock ; 
but  we  declined  it,  and  Seymour  attended  us 
home.  Seymour  expressed  more  by  his  looks 
than  his  words,  the  pleasure  my  chansre  of 
dress  and  countenance  had  occasioned  him ; 
for  he  was  too  delicate  to  expatiate  on  what 
most  recall  to  my  mind  only  too  forcibly  the 
f  cause  of  the  difference  which  he  had  deplored ; 
but  when  he  rejoiced  over  my  recovered  bloom, 
and  embonpoint^  1  reminded  him  that  my  bloom 
I  was  caused  by  my  lining,  and  my  seeming 
I  plumpness  by  my  pelisse.  This  was  only  too 
:  true.  Still  1  was,  he  saw,  disposed  to  be  all 
'he  wished  me:  and  when  we  reached  our 
house,  and  he  beheld  baskets  of  flowers  in  all 
the  rooms,  as  usual ;  When  he  beheld  the  light 
of  day  allowed  to  penetrate  into  every  apart- 
ment, except  where  the  sun  was  too  powerful ; 
when  he  saw  my  cuitar  had  been  moved  from 
iu  obscurity,  and  that  my  portfolio  seemed 
full  of  drawings;  —  he  folded  my  still  thin 
form  with  fondness  to  his  heart,  and  declared 
that  he  now  felt  himself  quite  a  happy  man 
ai^in.  Nor  would  he  leave  me,  to  dine  at 
Oswald  Lodge ;  and  he  sent  an  excuse,  but 
promised  to  call  thereon  the  morrow,  and  take 
me  with  him.  The  next  day  he  summoned 
me  to  get  ready  to  fulfil  bis  promise,  and  I 
obeyed  him,  but  with  |  reluctance ;  for  1  felt 
already  sure  that  I  should  not  like  these  new 
friends. 

In  Lord  Martindale,  I  already  saw  an  auda- 
cious man  of  the  world;  and  those  spend- 
I  thrift  Oswalds — ^those  beings  who  seemed  to 
think  they  came  into  life  merely  to  amuse  it 
away— did  not  seem  at  all  suited  to  my  taste 
or  principles,  and  were  certain  to  be  dangerous 
to  a  man  of  Seymour's  tendency  to  expense. 

On  our  way  thither,  I  asked  if  Lord  Mar- 
tindale was  married ;  and  with  a  cheek  which 
glowed  with  emotion,  he  replied,  «*  Married  1 
Oh,  yes !  Did  I  not  mention  Lady  Martindale 
to  you  1  How  strange !"  But  I  did  not  think 
it  so,  when  I  heard  him  descant  on  her  various 
attractions  and  talents  with  an  eloquence 
which  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  me. 

*^  Indeed,*'  said  I,  sighing  as  1  spoke,  **  I 
feel  it  a  great  compliment  that  you  preferred 
j  staying  with  your  faded  wife  to  dining  with 
this  brilliant  beauty." 

I  -  **  Brilliant  beauty  !  Dear  girl !  in  beauty, 
I  sAf  is  not  to  be  compared  to  you !  She  is  cer- 
i  tainly  ten  years  older,  and  never  was  a  beauty 
'  in  her  life.  She  has  very  fine  eyes,  fine  teeth, 
fine  hair,  and  a  little  round,  perfectly-formed 
person :  au  ruU,  she  is  sallow,  and,  when  not 
animated,  plain ;  in  her  expression,  her  endless 
Tariety,  her  gracefulness,  and  her  vivacity,  lies 
her  great  charm.  Altogether,  e^ett  une  petite 
penarme  da  phu  piquatUa;  and  with  even 


more  than  the  usual  attraction  of  her  country- 
women." 

*«  Is  she  French,  then  ?" 

**Yes;  she  was  well-bom,  but  poor;  and 
her  great  powers  of  fascination  led  Lord  Mar- 
tindale, who  was  living  abroad,  to  niarry  her 
in  spite  of  his  embarrassed  fortune.  They 
came  over  in  the  same  ship  with  the  Oswalds, 
and  thence  the  intimacy." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  Oswald  Lod^, 
and  were  ushered  through  a  hall  redolent  with 
sweets  to  the  morning-room,  where  we  found 
Mrs.  Oswald,  splendidly  attired,  stringing  coral 
beads,  and  the  gentlemen  reading  the  papers* 
If  there  ever  was  a  complete  contrast  in  nature, 
it  was  my  appearance  and  that  of  Mrs.  Oswald. 
Figure  to  yourself  the  greeting  between  a 
woman  of  my  great  height,  excessive  meagre- 
ness,  and  long  neck,  and  one  not  exceeding 
five  feet,  with  legs  making  up  in  thickness  for 
what  they  wanted  in  length,  with  a  short  neck 
buried  in  fiit,  and  the  rest  of  her  form  of  suita- 
ble dimensions,  while  the  dropsical  appearance 
of  her  person  did  not  however  impede  a  short 
and  quick  waddling  walk.  Fi^re  to  yourself 
also  a  fair,  fat,  flat  face,  full  of  good-humour, 
and  betokening  a  heart  a  stranger  to  care ;  and 
then  call  to  mind  my  different  style  of  features, 
complexion,  and  expression,  particularly  at 
that  melancholy  period  of  my  life. 

*'  What  a  fine  caricature  we  should  make !" 
thought  I ;  and  it  required  all  my  dislike  to 
employ  the  talent  for  caricature  which  I  pos- 
sessed, to  prevent  my  drawing  her  and  myself 
when  I  went  home.  But  I  was  ashamed  of 
the  satirical  manner  in  which  I  regarded  her, 
when  she  welcomed  me  with  such  genuine 
kindness :  and  ill  befall  the  being  whom  wel- 
come and  courtesy  cannot  disarm  of  even  ha- 
bitual sarcasm !  Mr,  Oswald  was  as  courteous 
and  kind  as  his  wife,  and  Lord  Martindale 
looked  even  more  soft  meanings  than  he  uittred 
— adding,  "  When  I  saw  you  yesterday,  Mrs. 
Pendarves,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  Mr.  Pen- 
darves  return  to  us  to  dinner.  Nay,  if  he  had 
I  never  could  have/or^'iwi  him." 

"  xMy lord," cried  Oswald,  »*  /did not  expect 
him  for  another  reason,  though  I  admit  the  full 
force  of  yours.  He  knew  Lady  Martindale 
was  too  unwell  to  dine  below,  for  I  told  him 
so  myself;  and  my  *fair,  fat,  and  forty'  here 
was  not  likely  to  draw  him  from  *  metal  more 
attractive—'  '  bowing  to  me. 

*^  So  then,"  said  I  to  myself,  **  his  staying 
with  me,  for  which  I  expressed  my  thanks, 
was  no  compliment  afler  all ;  and,  disingenuous 
as  usual,  he  did  not  tell  ine  Lady  Martindale 
would  not  be  visible !"  I  am  ashamed  to  own 
how  this  little  incident  disconcerted  me.  I 
had  been  flattered  by  Seymour's  staying  at 
home,  but  now  there  was  nothing  in  it.  Oh  ! 
the  weakness  of  a  woman  that  loves ! 

Seymour,  who  knew  that  I  should  be  morti- 
fied, and  he  hnvered  in  my  eyes  by  this  disco- 
very, was  more  embarrassed  and  awkward 
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than  I  ever  knew  biro,  in  paying  his  resp^ts 
and  making  his  inquiries  concerning  the  health 
of  Lady  Martindale,  and  had  just  expressed 
his  delight  at  hearing  she  was  recovered,  when 
the  lady  herself  appeared ;  she  paid  her  com- 
plimenU  to  me  in  a  very  easy  and  graceful 
manner,  and  expressed  herself  much  pleased 
to  see  the  lady  of  whom  her  lord  haa  raved 
ever  since  he  saw  her;  and  I  suspect  her 
broken  English  gave  what  she  said  much  of 
its  charm.  At  least  I  wished  to  think  so  then, 
I  found  Seymour  had  painted  her  as  she  was, 
as  to  externals ;  whether  he  had  been  as  accu- 
rate a  delineator  of  her  mind  and  general 
manners,  I  was  yet  to  learn. 

That  she  could  dance,  I  had  soon  the  means 
of  discovering;  for  she  had  a  little  French 
dog  with  her,  which  had  been  taught  to  dance 
to  a  tune;  and  while  Mrs.  Oswald  played  a 
slow  waltz,  and  then  a  jig,  Lady  Martindale, 
on  pretence  of  showing  off  the  little  dog, 
showed  herself  off  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  —  Whether  she  glided  smoothly 
along  in  the  graceful  abandonment  of  the 
waltz  measure,  or  whether  she  sprung  lightly 
on  the  **  gay  fantastic  toe,"  her  fine  arms  floated 
gracefully  on  the  air,  and  her  beautiful  feet 
moved  with  equal  and  as  becoming  skill. 
When  she  had  ended,  she  was  repaid  with 
universal  bravos  and  clapping  of  hands. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grace  with  which 
she  curtsied ;  and  snatching  the  dog  under  ■ 
her  arm,  she  went  round  the  circle,  extending  ! 
her  beautiful  hand  to  each  of  us,  saying  "/>« 
grace  !  donnez  det  gateaux  a  ma  Fanchon  ;"• 
and  the  plate  of  macaroons  that  stood  near  us 
was  immediately  emptied  before  the  little 
animal,  who  growled  and  ate  to  the  great 
delight  of  his  mistress,  who  knelt  in  attitude 
fait  a  pcindre  beside  him. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  what  I  felt  when  I 
saw  Seymour^s  eyes  riveted  on  this  woman 
of  display.  He  watched  her  every  movement, 
and  seemed  indeed  to  feel  she  possessed  la 
grace  plat  belle  encore  que  la  heaute,\ — But  who 
and  what  was  shel  A  Frenchwoman,  well- 
born, though  poor. 

Was  it  the  quick-sightedness  of  jealousy,  I 
wonder,  or  was  it  that  women  read  women 
better  than  men  do,  where  their  love  or  their 
vanity  is  concerned,  which  made  me  suspect 
that  she  had  been  not  only  a  femme  de  talerut 
but  ^fttnme  k  taleru,  and  that  Lord  Martindale 
had  married  a  woman  who  had  been  in  public 
lifel  However,  what  did  that  matter  to  me! 
Whatever  she  was,  she  possessed  fascinations 
which  I  had  not;  she  had  a  power  of  amusing 
and  interestinfr  which  I  had  never  possessed  ; 
and  I  feared  that  to  him  who  could  admire  A^r, 
I  must  soon  cease  to  be  an  object  of  love, 
though  I  might  continue  to  be  one  of  esteem. 
But  did  I  wish  to  please  as  she  had  been 

•  Pray,  give  cakes  to  my  Fanchon. 

t  Grace  more  beautiful  still  than  beauty. 


pleasing  t    Did  I  wish  to  be  able  to  exhibit ; 
my  person  in  attitudes  so  alluring  1   Would  it; 
have  been  consistent  with  the  modest  dignity 
of  an  English  gentlewoman!     Nay*  would  I 
my  husband  have  liked  to  see  roe  so  exhibit 
in   company!     Notwithstanding,  to  chmrm, 
amuse,  and  fix  his  roving  eye«  and  enliven  oar 
domestic  scenes,  I  could  not  help  wishing 
that/  could  do  all  she  did.-    But  1  could  not 
•do  it,  and   1  feared  her.    We  were  eagerly 
asked  to  stay  to  dinner,  but  we  refused ;  how- 
ever, another  day  was  fixed  for  our  waiting  on 
them,  so  the  evil  was  only  delayed. 

And  what  were  we  doing  1  and  wkerrfortf, 
We  were  entering  into  dinner  visits,  and  with  '• 
a  reduced  income,  with  persons  who  liyed  in' 
all  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  of  whom  we  knev! 
nothing  but  that  ten  years  before  the?  had  been 
forced  to  run  away  from  their  creditors,  and, 
that  the  chances  were  they  would  be  forced  tO| 
do  80  again.  The  wkartfore  was  etill  km 
satisfactory  to  roe.  We  did  it  that  my  but-! 
band  might  amuse  away  his  hours;  and,  as  I j 
had  reason  to  fear,  forget  in  thia  stiroulatin;! 
sort  of  company  and  diveraions  the  anxietiei ' 
and  the  unhappy  feelinga  which  were  in  futan! 
likely  to  cling  to  him  at  home.  For  I  was  wm\ 
he  was  involved  in  debts  which  he  could  notj 
pay,  and  those  who  are  so  involved  aiealwajt| 
forced  to  substitute  constant  amuaement  tat 
happiness.  If  they  do  not,  they  fly  to  intoxi* 
cation;  but  agreeable  company  and  gay  p(l^! 
suits  are  the  iKstter  intoxication,  I  own,  of  tbej 
two.  I 

And  was  it  come  to  this!    Was  my  hot-; 
band  for  ever  unfitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  do-j 
mestic  comfort ;  and  was  I  reduced  to  thecnielj 
alternative  of  seeing  him  abstracted  and  ud-i 
happy,  or  of  parting  with  him  to  the  abode  of 
the  Syren  t  while  1  was  sometimes  forced  to 
accompany  him  thither,  and  witness  his  evi-, 
dent  devotion  to  her,  his  forgetfulness  of  mt^ 
Alas !  such  seemed  to  be  mv  situation  at  tbit' 
moment:  but  1  was  resolved  to  talk  with  him; 
seriously  on  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  to' 
make  any  retrenchments,  and  offer  anv  sacri- 
fices, to  remove  from  his  mind  the  burthen 
which  oppressed  it.    But,  for  some  time,  like : 
most  persons  so  distressed,  he  was  decidedly, 
averse  to  talk  on  the  subject,  and  liked  better, 
to  drive  care  away  by  pleasant  society,  than  to; 
meet  the  evil  though  it  was  in  order  to  remove- 
it.     In  the  mean  while  I  went  to   Oswald 
Lodge  occasionally,  and  occasionally  invited 
its  owners  and  their  guests  to  our  borne,  till 
the  party  there  grew  too  large  for  our  rooms  to . 
receive  them  :  and  then  1  had  an  excuse  for , 
not  accompanying  my  husband  oflen,  in  not ; 
having  carriage-horses,  as  I  had  prevailed  on 
Pendarves  to  drop  that  unnecessary  expense.  ■ 
This  produced  urgent  invitations  to  sleep  there ;  | 
but  that  1  never  would  do;  1  would  not  con-, 
sent  to  be  with  these  people,  on  so  intimate  a , 
footing,  especially  as  1  had  not  my  mother*8 
countenance  or  presence  to  sanction  it;  sbsj 
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InTingiesolately  declined  Tisiting  them  at  all, 
at  she  disliked  the  manners  and  appearance,  as 
well  at  the  mode  of  life,  of  the  whole  party. 
Bat  the  confirmed  roe  in  my  resolution  neiet 
to  seem  to  undcroalue^  though  I  did  not  eom- 
mend^  Lady  Marti ndale,  as  she  well  knew  my 
disapprobation  would  be  imputed  to  envT  and 
jealousy  eren  by  Pendarves,  and  she  aoTised 
me  to  endure  patiently  what  I  could  not  pre- 
vent. Not  that  she  for  a  moment  suspected 
that  my  husband  was  seriously  alienated  from 
me,  and  was  acting  a  dishonourable  part  to- 
wards Lord  Martindale ;  but  she  coula  not  be 
blind  to  Seymour's  long  absences  at  Oswald 
Lodge,  and  his  now  passing  nights  there,  as 
well  as  days.  Bot  bis  pleasures  were,  for  a 
little  while  at  least,  put  a  stop  to ;  for  he  re- 
ceived at  length  so  many  dunning  letters,  that 
he  was  forced  to  unburthen  bis  mind  to  me, 
and  ask  my  aid,  if  possible,  to  relieve  his  dis- 
tresses. He  positively,  however,  forbade  me 
to  apply  to  my  mother,  and  I  was  eoually  un- 
willing to  let  her  know  the  errors  or  my  still 
belovid  husband. 

Yet  what  could  I  do  for  him  t  I  could  dis- 
miss one,  if  not  two  servants,  and  he  could  sell 
another  horse ;  but  then  money  was  wanted  to 
pay  debts.  There  was,  therefore,  no  alterna- 
tive, but  for  me  to  prevail  on  my  trustees  to 
give  up  some  of  my  marriage-settlement;  and 
as  I  knew  that  my  mother's  fortune  must  come 
to  me  and  my  children,  if  I  had  any,  I  was 
very  willing  to  relieve  my  husband  from  his 
embarrassments,  by  raising  for  him  the  neces- 
sary supplies.  Nor  did  I  find  my  trustees  very 
unwilling  to  grant  my  request,  and  once  more 
I  beliefed  my  husband  free  from  debt.  I  also 
hoped  that  my  mother  knew  nothing  of  either 
the  distress,  or  the  means  of  relief.  But,  alas ! 
one  of  the  trustees  concluded  our  nncie  knew 
of  these  transactions,  and  wzm  probably  desirous 
to  know  why  he  had,  though  a  very  rich  man, 
allowed  mt  to  diminish  my  marriage  settle- 
ment, in  order  to  pay  debts  which  he  could 
have  paid  without  the  smallest  inconvenience, 
as  he  had  only  two  daughters,  who  were  both 
well  married. 

Accordingly,  he  mentioned  the  subject  to 
my  astonished  and  indignant  uncle,  who,  with 
his  usual  indiscretion,  revealed  it  to  his  wife. 
The  consequence  was  inevitable:  she  imme- 
diately wrote  a  letter  of  lamentation  to  my  mo- 
ther, detailing  the  whole  affair,  adverting  to 
the  other  transaction  concerning  Saunders's 
debts,  pointing  out  the  great  probability  there 
I  was  that  what  every  one  said  was  true — 
namely,  that  my  husband  had  prevailed  on 
j  Saunders  to  marry  Charlotte  Jermyn,  and 
j  therefore  was  bound  in  justice  to  assist  him, 
:  and  concluding  with  a  broad  hint  concerning 
his  evident  attachment  to  a  Lady  Martindale. 

What  a  letter  for  a  fond  mother  to  receive ! 
But  to  the  money  transactions  alone  did  she 
vouchsafe  any  credit;  and  relative  to  these 
she  demanded  from  me  the  most  open  confes- 


sion, saying,  ^'  The  rest  of  the  letter  I  treat 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves."  I  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  telling  her  every  thing  which  related 
to  the  last  transaction ;  but  my  voice  faltered 
and  my  eye  was  downcast,  when  I  described 
the  other,  because  I  had  never  been  entirely 
able  to  conquer  some  painful  suspicions  of  my 
own,  and  her  quick  eyes  and  penetrating  mind 
soon  discovered,  though  she  was  too  delicate 
to  notice  it,  that  in  my  own  heart  I  was  not  sore 
that  all  my  aunt  suspected  was  unjust.  But 
if  I  shrunk  from  the  searching  glance  of  her 
eyes,  how  was  I  affected  when  .  she  fixed 
them  on  me  with  looks  of  approving  tender- 
ness, and  told  me,  with  evidently  suppressed 
feeling,  that  I  had  done  well  and  greatly  in 
concealing  my  husband's  extravagant  follies 
even  from  .her ! 

That  day's  post  bronght  a  letter  of  a  more 
pleasant  nature  from  my  uncle  to  me.  He  in- 
formed me,  that  though  he  utterly  disapproved 
my  giving  to  an  erring  husband  what  was  in- 
tended as  a  provision  for  my  innocent  children, 
he  could  not  bear  that  I  should  suffer  by  my 
erroneous  but  generous  conception  of  a  wife's 
duty,  and  had  ||)erefore  replaced  the  sum  which 
I  had  so  rashly  advanced,  desiring  me  on  any 
future  emergency  to  apply  to  him. 

Kind  and  excellent  old  man!  How  pleasant 
were  the  tears  which  I  shed  over  this  letter ! 
but  still,  how  much  more  welcome  to  my  soul 
were  those  which  it  wrung  from  the  full  heart 
of  Pendarves ! 

But  amidst  the  various  feelings  which  made 
my  cheek  pale,  my  brow  thoughtful  and  sad, 
my  form  meagre,  and  which  deprived  me  of 
every  thing  but  the  mere  outline  of  former 
beauty,  was  the  consciousness  that  my  mo- 
ther's heart  was  estranged  from  my  husband. 
He  had  even  exceeded  all  her  fears  and  expecta^ 
tions;  and  her  manner  to  him  was  full  of  that 
cold  civility,  which,  when  it  replaces  ardent 
affection,  is  of  all  things  the  most  terrible  to 
endure  from  one  whom  you  love  and  venerate. 
He  felt  it  to  his  heart's  core,  and  alas !  he  re- 
sented it  by  flying  oflener  from  his  home  and 
the  wife  whom  he  thus  rendered  wretched. 

At  this  period,  my  mother  was  surprised 
by  a  most  unexpected  guest,  and,  situatCKd  as  I 
was,  an  unwelcome  visiter  to  both — for  it  was 
Ferdinand  De  Walden. 

Business  had  brought  him  to  England ;  and 
as  time  had,  he  believed,  mellowed  his  attach- 
ment to  me  into  friendship,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  visit  my  mother,  and  renew  his  ac- 
quaintance with  me.  But  though  she  prepared 
him  to  see  me  much  altered— as  I  had  not,  she 
said,  recovered  the  loss  of  my  child — he  was 
so  overcome  when  he  saw  me,  that  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  room ;  and  the  sight  of  that 
faded  face  and  form— nay,  I  may  say,  the  utter 
loss  of  my  beauty — endeared  me  yet  more  to 
the  heart  of  I)e  Walden. 

Had  I  been  an  artful— had  I  been  a  coquet- 
tish woman,  this  was  the  time  to  show  it,  for 
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I  migrht  haTe  easily  roused  the  jealousy  of  my 
husband,  and  perhaps  haTe  terrified  him  back 
to  his  allegiance.  But  I  should  have  felt  de- 
based if  I  had  excited  one  feeling  of  jealousy 
in  a  husband^s  heart;  and  my  manner  was  so 
cold  to  De  Walden,  that  he  complained  of  it 
to  my  mother. 

Mr.  Oswald  called  on  De  Walden,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  for  he  had  known 
him  abroad,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  our  meet- 
ing him  at  Oswald  Lodge :  nay,  my  mother, 
to  mark  her  great  respect  for  her  guest,  would 
have  joined  the  party,  had  she  not  sprained 
her  ancle  severely  the  day  before. 

It  was  now  some  weeks  since  I  had  dined 
there ;  therefore  I  had  not  seen  the  great  in- 
crease of  intimacy  which  was  visible  between 
Seymour  and  Lady  Martindale,  and  which  I 
dreaded  should  be  observed  by  Lord  Martin- 
dale  himself:  but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  it, 
and  looked  at  me  with  such  an  expression  of 
countenance,  lavishing  on  me  at  the  same  time 
such  disgusting  flatteries,  that  the  dark  eye  of 
De  Walden  flashed  fire  as  he  regarded  him, 
and  he  beheld  my  absorbed  and  inattentive 
husband  with  a  look  in  which  scorn  contended 
with  agon^.  But  if  Seymour  was  completely 
absorbed  in  looking  at  and  listening  to  the 
Syren  who  bewitched  him,  «A«was  not  equally 
absorbed  in  him  .*  but  I  saw  that  when  he  was 
not  looking  at  her,  she  was  earnestly  examin- 
ing De  Walden,  and  that  his  eye  dwelt  on  her 
with  a  very  marked  and  scornful  meaning. 

Lady  Martindale  was  solicited,  at  the  din- 
ner-table, to  promise  some  new  guests  who  i 
were  there  to  exhibit  to  them  the  scene  with 
the  doer ;  but,  on  pretence  of  having  hurt  her 
fool,  she  refused.  This  led  to  a  conversation 
on  dancing,  of  which  art,  to  my  great  surprise, 
De  Walden  declared  himself  a  great  admirer 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  "  W' hen  I  was 
very  young,"  said  he,  in  French, "  1  saw  such 
dancing  as  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  that 
of  a  young  creature  on  the  Paris  stage,  who 
was  then  called  Annette  Ueauvais,  and  she 
quite  bewitched  my  young  heart,  both  on  and 
off  the  stage;  for  I  once  saw  her  in  a  private 
party — !»ut  then  I  was  quite  a  boy.  She  was 
at  that  time  the  mistress  o(?Lfermier  f^eneral:  '■ 
since  then,  she  has  figured,  as  I  have  heard,  : 
in  many  ditfercnt  capacities,  and  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  her  as  a  peeress,  or  a 
princess,  so  great  and  versatile  were  her  pow-  . 

This  discussion,  so  little  apropos — for  what 
did  any  one  present  care  for  Annette  Beau-  ' 
vais  ?— convinced  me  De  Walden  had  a  mean-  ! 
ing  beyond  what  appeared ;  and  casting  my 
eyes  on  Lord  Martindale  and  his  lady,  I  saw 
they  were  both  covered  with  confusion ;  but 
the  former  recovering  himself  first,  said,  "An- 
nette Beauvais !  My  dear  Eugene,  is  not  that 
the  name  of  the  girl  who  was  reckoned  so  like 
youl" 

"  Mats  oui^~4an$  doulc^l  was  much  sorry 


— for  I  was  take  for  her  ver?  oiU-€<  cqtendani 
ciie  CMt  plu»  grande  que  amm.  * 

*'She  may  look  taller  on  the  stage,  my 
lady,"  said  De  Walden,  again  apeaking  in 
French,  that  she  might  not  lose  a  word ;  **  but 
I  would  wager  any  money,  that  oflf  the  stage, 
no  one  would  know  Annette  from  yoo,  or  yoo 
from  her." 

**Ji  la  bonne  hmrt^*  said  she  in  m  tone  of  j 
pique,  and  avoiding  the  searching  glance  of  j 
his  eye ;  then  on  her  making  a  aiffnu  to  Mrs. 
Oswald,  she  rose,  and  we  left  the  aining-roooi.  | 

With  the  impression  which  I  had  Just  re*| 
ceived  on  m^  mind,  of  Lady  Martindale's  ibr-| 
roer  profession— or,  rather,  dWanacter— I  coold 
not  help  repWing  to  the  attentions  which  she 
now  lavished  on  me  with  distant  politeness; 
and  I  saw  clearly  that  she  observed  my  change 
of  manner,  and,  resenting  it  in  her  heart,  re- 
solved to  take  ample  veng^eance;  for,  u  I 
stood  with  my  arms  folded  in  a  long  mande 
which  I  wore,  lost  in  reverie,  it  happened  that 
I  did  not  answer  Lady  Martindale  when  ihs 
first  spoke,  and  when  i  did,  it  was  in  a  cold | 
and  absent  manner,  and  as  if  I  addressed  u  I 
inferior ;  on  which  the  artful  woman,  who  nt' 
in  a  recess  by  the  side  of  my  hosband,  threw! 
herself  back,  exclaiming,  "Hbtj  voyez  dMC) 
eomme  elk  me  traiU!  Mf  eommeni  s»'/e| 
merite  ceite  dureie^  de  m  part  r*f  She  aceon- 
panied  these  words  with  a  few  teaching  tern. ! 

On  seeing  and  hearyig  this,  fur  the  fint 
time  in  his  life  since  we  married,  Seymour  felt 
irritated  against  me;  and  coming  up  to  roe,ba 
said,  in  a  voice  nearly  extinct  with  passioo, 
"  Mrs.  Pendarves,  I  insist  on  your  opologiiin^ 
to  that  lady  for  the  rudeness  of  which  you  hive 
been  guilty."  For  one  moment  my  spirit  re- 
volted at  the  word  **  insist,"  and  my  reehngi 
were  overset  by  the  **  Mrs.  Pendarves;"  but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  ' 

I  felt  that  I  had  been  rude;  and  I  also  felt 
that  I  should  not  have  acted  as  I  did,  spits  of 
my  suspicions,  if  I  had  not  been  jealous  of 
Seymour's  adoration  for  her.  '  - 

Accordinirly,  drawing  so  near  to  her  that  no' 
one  could  hear  what  passed,  I  told  heratth« 
command  of  my  husband,  I  assured  her  I  did 
not  mean  to  wound  or  offend  her,  and  thatl 
was  sorry  I  had  done  so. 

**Ah!  *tis  your  husband  spoke  den,  not 
your  own  heart— dat's  wat  I  want."  i 

"The  feelings  of  my  heart,"  said  I,  "are 
not  at  the  command  even  of  my  husband  ;  but 
my  words  are,  and  I  have  obeyed  him — ^butl' 
am  really  sorry  when  I  have  given  pain  to 
any  one."  Then,  with  a  low  curtsy,  I  leftj 
them,  and  retired  to  a  further  part  of  the' 
room.  I 

During  this  time  I  saw  that  Seymour  looked  I 
still  angry,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  my 


*  Yet  she  is  taller  than  I. 
t  Only  see  how  she  treats  me !     How  have  I 
deserved  such  hard  treatment  from  herl 
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van 


mpologTt  or  the  manner  in  which  I  delivered 
it ;  and  I  repented  I  had  not  been  more  gra- 
cious. Bat  now  I  was  requested  to  sing  a 
Venetian  air  to  the  Spanish  guitar,  to  which  I 
had  written  English  words;  and  1  complied, 
glad  to  do  something  to  escape  from  my  own 
painful  reflections,  and  also  from  the  earnest 
manner  in  which  De  Walden  examined  my 
countenance,  and  watched  what  had  just  passed. 
But  in  order  no  doubt  to  mortify  my  vanity  by 
calling  off  the  attention  from  me  to  herself  the 
moment  I  began.  Lady  Martindale  set  her 
little  dog  down  who  was  lyinff  in  her  lap,  and 
began  to  make  him  dance  to  the  tune;  but  as 
she  did  not  get  up  herself  and  dance  as  usual 
with  him,  the  poor  beast  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it,  but  set  up  a  most  violent  bark- 
ing. I  had  had  resolution  to  go  on  both  sing- 
ing and  playing  during  the  grimaces  of  the 
dog  and  its  mistress,  even  though  my  own 
husband,  instead  of  resenting  the  affront  to  me, 
had  seemed  to  enjoy  it;  but  when  the  dog 
spoke  I  was  silent;  on  which  De  Walden 
seised  the  little  animal  in  his  arms  in  spite  of 
Lady  Martinda]e*s  resistance,  and  put  it  out  of 
the  room.  Then  stooping  down  he  whispered 
something  in  her  ear  which  silenced  her  at 
once.  During  this  scene  I  trembled  in  every 
limb ;  for  I  feared  that  Sevmour  might  be  mad 
enough  to  resent  De  Walden^s  cond uct.  I  was 
therefore  relieved  when  Lord  Martindale  came 
op  to  him,  as  if  he  meant  to  resent  the  violence 
offered  to  his  lady's  do^;  but  on  his  approach- 
ing De  Walden,  he  said,  with  great  good-hu- 
mour— ^^  That  was  right,  Count  De  Walden ; 
and  if  yon  had  not  done  it, /should.  Only 
think  that  a  beast  like  that  should  presume  to 
interrupt  a  seraph  !** 

*'  Ah !  if  bat  he  it  was  alone  that  presumed 
in  this  room,  it  would  be  well ;  but  we  ofVen 
make  example  of  one  who  is  guilty  the  least" 

Lord  Martindale  did  not  choose  to  ask  an 
explanation  of  these  words,  but  turning  to  me, 
requested  me  to  resume  my  guitar  and  my 
song.  But  I  had  not  yet  recovered  my  emo- 
tion, nor  perhaps  would  it  have  been  consist- 
ent with  my  self-respect  to  comply. 

Certainly  De  Walden  thought  not;  for  he 
said  in  a  low  voice,  **  Md  thht  amie^  dt  grdee 
ne  chaniez  pat!^^*  and  I  was  firm  in  my  refu- 
sal. 

Perhaps  it  was  well  that  I  was  not  allowed 
to  go  on  with  my  song,  as  the  words  were  only 
too  expressive  of  my  own  feelings,  for  they 
were  as  follows : — 

80110. 

How  briffht  this  summer's  sun  appear*d! 

How  blue  to  me  this  summer*  s  sky ! 
While  aU  I  saw  and  all  I  heard 

Gould  charm  my  ear,  could  bless  my  eye ! 

The  loneljr  bower,  the  splendid  crowd, 
AUke  a  joy  for  me  possess'd; 


My  dear  fiiend,  pray  do  not  smg. 


My  heart  a  charm  on  all  bestow'd, 
tor  that  confiding  heart  was  bUst'd, 

But  thou  art  chanffed  '.—and  now  no  more 
The  sun  is  bright,  or  blue  the  sky ; 

Now  in  the  throng,  or  in  the  bower, 
I  only  mark  thy  altered  eye. 

And  though  'midst  crowds  I  still  appear, 
And  seem  to  list  the  minstrel's  strain, 

I  heed  it  not — I  only  bear 
My  oum  deep  $igh  that  mourns  in  vain. 

My  carriage  was  announced  soon  afterwards, 
and  I  saw  by  the  manner  of  both,  that  Lady 
Martindale  was  trying  to  persuade  my  husband 
to  stay  all  night,  but  as  De  Walden  came  with 
us,  propriety,  if  not  inclination,  forbade  him 
to  comply,  and  he  sullenly  enough  followed 
De  Walden  and  me  to  the  carriage.  When 
there,  that  considerate  friend  refused  to  enter 
it,— declaring  as  it  was  moonlight,  he  preferred 
walking  home. 

What  a  relief  was  this  to  my  mind !  for  I 
dreaded  some  unpleasant  altercation,  especially 
if  De  Walden  expressed  the  belief  which  he 
evidently  entertained,  that  Lady  Martindale 
and  Annette  Beauvais  were  the  same  person. 

When  he  entered  the  carriage,  my  husband 
threw  himself  into  one  comer  of  it,  and  re- 
mained silent.  I  expected  this;  still  I  did  not 
know  how  to  bear  it;  for  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting the  past  with  the  present.  Is  there — 
no,  there  is  not— so  agonizing  a  feeling  in  the 
catalogue  of  human  suffering,  as  the  first  con- 
viction that  the  heart  of  the  being  whom  we 
most  tenderly  love,  is  estranged  from  ust  In 
vain  could  I  pretend  to  doubt  this  overwhelm- 
ing fiict.  Seymour  had  resented  fir  another 
woman,  and  tome!  He  had  even  joined  in, 
and  enjoyed,  the  mean  revenge  that  woman 
took,  though  that  revenge  was  a  public  affront 
to  mef  And  now  in  sullen  silence,  and  in 
still  rankling  resentment,  he  was  sitting  as  far 
from  me  as  he  could  possibly  sit,  and  the  at- 
tachment of  years  seemed  in  one  hour  de- 
stroyed ! 

All  this  I  felt,  and  thought  during  the  first 
mUe  of  our  drive  home ;  but  so  closely  does 
hope  ever  tread  on  the  heels  of  despair,  that 
one  word  from  Pendarves  banished  the  worst 

J>art  of  my  misery ;  for  in  an  angry  ton«  he  at 
ength  observed,  *'So,  madam,  your  champion 
would  not  go  with  us ;  I  think  it  is  a  pity  you 
did  not  walk  with  him — I  think  you  ought  to 
have  done  no  less,  after  his  public  gallantry  in 
your  service." 

••  Ha  !♦•  thought  I  immediately,  "  this  is 
pique,  this  is  iealousy,  and  perhaps  he  loves 
me  still !"  What  a  revulsion  of  feeling  I  now 
experienced !  and  never  in  his  fondest  moments 
dia  I  value  an  expression  of  tenderness  from 
him  more  than  I  did  this  weak  and  churlish 
observation;  for  he  was  not  silent  and  sullen 
on  account  of  Lady  Martindale's  fancied  inju- 
ries, but  from  resentment  of  De  Walden*s  in- 
terference.   In  one  moment  therefore  the  face 
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of  nature  itself  seemed  changed  to  me ;  and  I 
eagerly  replied,  **  i  was  certainly  much  obliged 
to  De  Walden — ^I  needed  a  champion,  and  who 
80  proper  to  be  it  as  himself,  the  only  old  friend 
I  had  in  the  room,  yourself  excepted,  and  the 
only  person  in  it  probably  who  now  (here  my 
voice  faltered)  has  a  real  regard  and  affection 
forme!" 

** Helen!'*  cried  Pendarres,  starting  up, 
••  you  cannot  mean  what  you  say  !  You  ao 
not,  eanruU  belie?e  that  De  Walden  loyes  you 
better  than  /  do.** 

**  If  I  had  not  believed  it,  I  should  not  have 
said  it." 

**  But  how  could  you  belieye  itt  Has  he 
dared  to  talk  to  you  of  love  1" 
'  «•  Do  you  think  he  could  forpret  himself  so 
far  as  to  do  such  a  thing  1  or  ifhe  did,  do  you 
think  1  could  forget  myself  so  &r  as  to  listen 
to  him  1  Surely,  sir,  you  forget  of  whom  and 
to  whom  jon  are  speaking." 

**  Forgive  me— 1  spoke  from  pique.  And 
so,  Helen,  yon  think  I  do  not  love  you  !** 

**  Not  as  yon  did,  certainly :  but  1  excuse 
you.  IJcnow  grief  has  changed  me;  and  it 
had  been  better  for  me  to  have  died,  if  it  had 
80  pleased  God,  when  my  poor  child  died." 

**  Helen,  dearest!  do  not  talk  thus,  1  cannot 
bear  it!"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  me  to  his 
heart;  and  thouffh  I  then  wept  even  more 
abundantly  than  before,  I  wept  on  his  bosom, 
and  all  my  sorrows  were  for  a  while  forgotten. 

The  next  morning,  Pendarves  told  me  he 
should  certainly  breakfast  with  me;  but  he 
roust  leave  me  soon,  to  partake  of  a  late  break- 
fiaist  at  Oswald  Lodge,  as  he  had  promised  to 
go  with  the  party  to  call  on  a  ramily,  with 
whom  they  were  to  arrange  some  private  the- 
atricals. 

'*  And  are  you  to  en^ge  in  them  1" 

**  Oh !  to  be  sure :  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  of  my  acting." 

'•And  will  Lady  Martindale  acti" 

*'  Yes,  but  not  with  us.  We  shall  act  in 
English:  she  will  favour  us  with  a  mono- 
drame,  a  ballet  of  action,  and  perhaps  read  a 
French  play,  which  she  reads  to  perfection." 

*'  Not  better  than  she  dances,  I  dare  say ; 
for  dancing,  1  suspect,  was  once  one  of  her 
professions." 

**  W*hat  nonsense  is  this,  Helen !  and  who 
has  dared  to  ?ive  such  an  erroneous  and  false 
impression  of  this  admirable  woman !" 

'*  Surely  you  must  have  perceived  that  De 
Walden  meant  to  insinuate  that  she  and  An- 
nette Beauvais  are  the  same  person  V 

*'  Then  he  is  a  vile  calumniator." 

'*  Not  so— he  is  only  a  nUtiaken  man." 

'*  Bat  it  seems  you  think  he  cannot  be  mis- 
taken :  he  is  an  oracUJ*'' 

•*  My  love,"  replied  I,  "  we  had  better  not 
talk  of^De  Walden." 

••  You  are  right,  Helen — quite  right,  for  I 
am  conscious  of  great  irritation  when  I  think 
of  him;  for  I  feel —J  eax\not  but  feel,  how 


much  more  worthy  of  you  he  is  than  I  am; 
and  yet,  foolish  girl!  you  gave  him  up  for 

0  Helen !  when  I  saw  him,  impatient  of  aA 
front  to  you,  step  forward  with  that  flasbiiw 
eye,  that  commuiding  air,  to  seise  the  oflesif 
ing  brute,  though  I  conld  have  stabbed  him, 

1  could  also  have  embraced  him ;  and  I  said 
within  myself,  ^And  to  this  man  Helen  Die- 
ferred  me  I  How  she  most  lepoit  her  lolij 
now.'** 

^  She  never  has  repented— she  never  ess  ie>| 
pent  it,"  said  I,  throwinff  myself  apes  Us; 
neck.  **  You  know  I  took  you  with  sll  yosrl 
faults  open  to  my  view." 

**  Yes ;  but  yon  fancied  love  and  yon  wosU  | 
reform  them." 

<*I  did — and  I  think  that  we  may  do  w 
still ;  but  you  must  not  let  me  fiiney  yoe  do 
not  love  me,  Seymour :  if  yon  do,  I  shall  piae 
and  mope,  and  become  the  object  of  your  ave^ 
sion." 

**  Impossible !  do  you  think  I  csn  ever  dis- 
like you  1" 

^  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do 
this  thing  1"  said  I,  letuming  to  his  embrace. 

^  I  wiU  hear  no  more  of  such  horrible  SB^ 
mises:  I  have  now  outstaid  my  time." 

Then,  mounting  his  horse,  he  was  est  of 
sight  in  s  moment. 

Soon  sftor,  my  mother  appeared,  and,  to  nj 
surprise,  unaccompanied  by  De  Walden. 

*'  Where  is  our  friend  1"  was  my  first  salu- 
tation. 

**  On  the  road  to  London." 

" London  1  And  why?" 

**He  had  his  reasons  for  going;  and,  ti 
usual,  they  do  honour  both  to  his  bead  tsd 
heart." 

**  May  I  not  know  them  1" 

*'  I  would  not  tell  them  to  all  women  under 
your  circumstances ;  but  I  can  trust  you.  He 
finds  that  he  has  notconouered  his  sttachmest 
and  that  he  cannot  behold  the  aflTecting  change 
in  your  appearance,  and  reflect  on  the  eauiei 
without  feeling  what  his  principles  disapprove* 
Besides,  he  is  afraid  of  getting  invdvea  in  a 
quarrel  with  Pendarves,  as,  I  suppose,  joo 
guess  who  this  Lady  Martindale  is." 

««I  do.  Well,  I  am  glad  De  Walden  is 
gone,  for  I  know  Pendarves  will  rejoice.** 

I  then  related  to  her  my  conversation  with 
my  husband,  and  did  it  with  so  much  cheer- 
fulness, and  such  an  evident  revival  of  hope, 
that  I  imparted  some  of  the  feelings  which  1 
experienced ;  and  my  mother's  heart  was  ri«- 
bly  soflened  towards  Seymour,  while  she  utr 
tered,  •^Poor  fellow!  he  does  indeed  justly 
judge  himself:  you  did  prefer  the  brilliant  to 
the  diamond !    But  where  is  he  1" 

"  Gone  out  with  the  party  at  the  Lodge,  on 
particular  business,  awl  will  not  xetura  uU 
night." 

On  hearing  this.  "^^ 2^^""^^;^^^ 
fell;  and  kiting  myj^^^^^^J^^^^  ^ 
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anter  to  have  Lady  Manindale  hear  hinit  he 
taid,  for  her  broken  English  was  bo  amtmng. 
I  could  not  oppose  to  ihU  exeellerU  reoion 
my  being  a  better  judge  of  his  performance, 
but  I  was  forced  to  submit  in  silence.  Now, 
however,  I  was  soon  called  to  rehearsals,  and 
my  mother  was  allowed  to  accompany  me. 

My  first  performance  was  wretched,  and  I 
thought  Seymour  looked  ashamed  of  me ;  but 
my  mother  said  she  should  have  been  mortified 
if  I  had  done  better  the  firai  time.  The  next 
I  gained  credit ;  but  on  the  third  day  1  found 
the  party  in  great  distress.  The  Letitia  Hardy 
had  been  sent  for  to  a  dying  fether,  and  there 
was  no  one  to  undertake  her  part.  You  may 
easily  guess  that  Seymour  immediately  told 
tales  of  me,  and  I  undertook  that  prominent 
character :  but  1  did  not  shrink  from  it,  for  my 
husband  was  to  act  with  me;  and  Letitia 
Hardy  was  not  more  eager  to  charm  Doricourt 
than  I  to  charm  my  husband. 

You  know  there  is  a  minuet  to  be  danced, 
and  a  song  to  be  sung ;  and  as  Le  Piq  and 
Madame  Rossi  were  the  first  dancers  when  I 
was  young,  I  had  taken  lessons  of  both  in 
London,  and  was  said  to  dance  a  minuet  well. 
Pendarres  was  equally  celebrated  in  that 
dance ;  and  as  we  rehearsed  our  minuet  often 
at  home,  each  declared  the  other  perfect ;  nor 
was  the  little  song  less  warmly  applauded, 
which  I  substituteid  for  the  original,  and 
adapted  to  a  Scotch  air.  It  applied  to  my  own 
situation  and  feelings,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  heroine,  and  was  as  follows : 

SONO. 

If  now  before  this  splendid  throng 
With  timid  voice,  but  daring  aim, 

I  strive  to  wake  my  pensive  song 
And  urge  the  mmstrel's  tuneful  claim, 

One  wish  alone  the  anxious  task  can  move, 

The  vrish  to  charm  the  car  of  hix  I  love. 

If  in  the  dance  with  eager  feet 

I  seek  a  grace  before  unknown, 
And  dare  the  critic  eye  to  meet, 

Nor  heed  though  scornful  numbers  frown, 
This  wish  to  fear  superior  bids  me  prove. 
The  wish  to  charm  the  eye  of  him  1  love. 

And  if,  my  woman^s  fears  resigned, 

I  thus  my  loved  retirement  leave. 
My  humble  vest  with  rosea  bind, 

And  jewels  in  my  tresses  weove : 
One  \^ish  alone  could  such  vast  efiforts  move. 
The  wish  to  Jix  the  heart  of  him  I  love. 

The  rehearsals,  meanwhile,  were  pleasanter 
than  I  expected.  My  husband  was  forced  to 
be  a  great  deal  with  me^  as  he  had  to  rehearse 
so  much  with  mc ;  and  Lady  Martindale  chose 
to  practise  her  ballet  in  her  own  apartment,  in 
sight  of  a  long  glass.  Therefore  1  had  not  to 
bear,  as  I  expected,  my  husband's  complete 
neglect ;  and  I  could  smile  at  the  meanness 
which  led  her  to  come  in  while  I  was  re- 
hearsing, and  lament,  as  she  looked  on,  loud 
enough  for  Seymour  and  me  to  hear,  that  the 
eharmanle  Henrietta  Goodwin  was  summoned 


away,  and  could  not  perfcmn  the  heroine,  be- 
cause she  did  it  d  ravir.  I  saw  Pendarres 
change  colour  often  when  she  aaid  this,  and 
she  said  it  daily ;  bat  as  he  thought  I  mQch 
excelled  Miss  Goodwin,  he  attributed  it  to  fe* 
male  envy,  and  perhaps  to  jeakmajf  of  me  as 
kU  wife. 

At  length  the  first  day  of  our  theatricals 
took  place,  and  a  company  far  more  select,  and 
less  numerous  tlian  1  expected,  was  assem- 
bled. My  mother  had  insisted  on  defiaying. 
my  expenses,  and  both  my  dresses  were  ele- 
gant. Yon  must  forgive  my  Tanity  when  I  say, 
3iat,  with  rouge  replacing  my  natarml  bloom,  ■. 
and  clad  in  a  most  becoming  manner,!  looked  j 
as  young,  and  as  well,  as  when  I  married  ^— 
while  to  my  grateful  joy,  my  husband  seemed  | 
to  admire  me  more  than  any  one.  Indeed,  he 
pronounced  my  whole  performance  beyond 
praise,  and  I  know  not  what  any  one  else 
said.  I  made  one  alteration,  howeyer,  in  the 
text,  on  the  night  of  representation,  whieb' 
called  down  thundere  of  applause.  The  as-i 
thor  makes  Letitia  Hardy  say,  *'  that  if  her: 
husband  was  unfaithful,  she  would  elope  with  i 
the  firat  pretty  fellow  that  asked  her,  io4iie: 
her  feelings  preyed  on  her  HfeJ'*  I  eonld  not  I 
make  my  lips  utter  such  words  as  these;  Ij 
therefore  said,  **I  would  not  elope  like  some. 
women,  &c.,  but  would  patiently  endure  my 
sufferings,  though  my  feelings  preyed  on  mj 

Seymour  was  so  iurpri$ed^  so  confounded, 
and  so  affected,  that  he  seized  my  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  heart  and  lips  before  he  could 
reply:  and  my  mother  told  me  afterwards, 
that  she  could  scarcely  control  her  emotioni 
at  a  change  so  worthy  of  me,  and  so  well-  i 
timed.  The  next  representation  was  deferred ' 
for  a  week ;  and,  whatever  was  the  reason. 
Lady  Martindale  deferred  any  exhibition  of. 
herself  to  that  future  opportunity.  ' 

But  the  comfort  and  the  joy  of  all  to  mesras,  > 
that  during  this  intermediate  week  I  recovered 
my  husband ;  and  with  him  some  of  my  {(ood 
looks ;  while  that  odious  lord  would  very  fain 
have  bestowed  on  me  equal  attention  to  what 
Seymour  had  bestowed  on  his  wife,  and  of  a 
less  equivocal  nature.  ' 

Lord  Charles  Belmoor  at  this  period  paid  as 
an  unexpected  visit,  having  entirely  recovered 
from  his  late  indisposition.  I  certainly  wu 
not  glad  to  see  him,  though  I  believed  he  re-, 
garded  me  with  more  kindness  than  formerly, 
and  he  was  evidently  solicitous,  by  the  most 
respectful  attentions,  to  conciliate  the  regard 
of  my  beloved  mother. 

Out  of  compliment  to  Lord  Charles,  Sey- 
mour dined  at  home  two  days;  but  on  the 
third,  he  insisted  on  taking  his  friend  to  call 
at  Oswald  Lodge,  whose  hospitable  master 
had  called  on  him,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his 
arrival,  and  was  anxious  to  have  the  honour 
of  his  acquaintance.  Lord  Charles  thought 
the  honour  would  all  be  on  Mr.  Oswald^s  side, 
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and  probably  the  pleasare  also;  but  he  was 
at  length  prevailed  on  to  return  the  call,  and 
to  my  great  joy  he  returned,  wondering  at  Sey- 
mour's infatuation  in  living  so  much  with  such 
a  Tulgar  set;  declaring,  Uiat  even  the  Lady 
Martindale  had  more  the  air  of  a  French  petite 
mtAtrt$9e  than  of  anything  akin  to  quality.  He 
said  this  in  my  mother's  presence  and  mine, 
and  he  could  not  have  made,  1  own,  better 
court  to  either. 

**  My  daughter  and  I  always  thought  so, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  our  judgment  confirmed 
by  your  lordship,"  answered  my  mother.  '^  But 
my  son  thinks  differently." 

^  I  do,  indeed,"  said  Pendarves  blushing ; 
'*  and  when  Lord  Charles  sees  her  to  advan- 
tage,—which  he  did  not  to-day, — he  will  not, 
1  am  sure,  wonder  at  my  admiration." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  he :  "  but  I  trust 
I  shall  not  change  my  mind,  if  the  future  ex- 
hibitions of  her  exquisite  ladyship  be  like  that 
of  to-day.  You  were  not  there,  ladies ;  there- 
fore, for  your  amusement,  allow  me  to  open  my 
show-box,  and  give  you  portraits  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Oswald  Lodge." 

He  then  stood  up,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oswald 
lived  before  us — air,  voice,  attitude,  all  per- 
fectly given.  Then  came  Lord  Martindale,  and 
at  tliese  pictures  Pendarves  laughed  heartily ; 
but  when  Lord  Charles  exhibited  the  dog  and 
the  lady,  by  turns,  dancing,  and  sometimes 
barking  for  the  one,  and  throwing  himself  into 
attitudes  and  smiling  for  the  other,  my  hus- 
band looked  much  disconcerted,  and  said  it 
was  a  gross  caricature.  But  we  did  not  think 
so;  and  though  neither  my  mother  nor  myself 
approved  such  exhibitions,  and  on  principle 
discouraged  them,  still,  on  this  occasion,  I 
must  own,  they  were  very  gratifying  to  me. 
But  the  fiseling  was  an  unworthy  one,  and  it 
was  soon  punished,  for  Sevmour  said,  with  a 
look  of  reproach,  *'  You  have  mortified  me, 
Helen:  I  had  given  you  credit  for  more  gene- 
rosity ;  I  did  not  think  you  would  thus  enjoy  a 
laugh  at  any  one's  expense— especially  that 
of  one  whose  graces  and  talents  yon  have  your- 
self acknowledged." 

I  felt  humbled  and  ashamed  at  the  just  re- 
proof, though  I  thought  he  should  not  thus 
nave  reproved  me,  and  I  was  silent ;  but  my 
mother  haughtily  replied,  ^*  I  am  glad  to  hear 
yoQ  own  yon  are  mortified  to  find  your  wife 
has  some  leaven  of  human  frailty,  as  I  am  now 
for  the  first  time  convinced  that  you  appreciate 
her  justly." 

*^  1  have  many  faults,"  he  replied  ;  **  but  that 
of  not  valuing  Helen  as  she  deserves  was 
never  one  of  Uiem ;  and  oh !  how  deeply  do  I 
feel,  and  bitterly  lament,  that  I  am  not  more 
worthy  of  her  and  you !" 

My  mother  instantly  held  out  her  hand  to 
hire,  while  Lord  Charles  exclaimed,  **  What  a 
grraceful  and  candid  avowal !  No  wonder  the 
ofTender  is  so  soon  forgiven !  But  believe  me, 
dear  madam,  then  is  no  hope  of  amendment 


from  persons  who  are  so  ready  to  own  their 
faults;  for  they  consider  that  candour  makes 
amends  for  all  their  errors,  and  throws  such  a 
charm  over  them,  that  they  have  no  motive  to 
improve,  especially  if  they  are  young  and 
handsome,  Uko  my  friend  here ;  for  really,  he 
looked  so  pretty,  and  modest,  and  pathetic, 
that  I  wondered  you  only  gave  him  your  hand 
to  kiss." 

*•  Be  quiet.  Lord  Charles ;  you  are  not  a 
kind  commentator." 

**  B^  I  am  a  just  one.  Oh !  believe  me, 
there  is  more  hope  of  an  ugly  dog  like  me, 
who  can't  look  affecting,  than  of  such  a  man 
as  Seymour.  I  cannot  make  error  look  en- 
gaging if  I  would,  and  therefore  must  reform 
in  go(^  earnest  when  I  wish  to  please." 

That  ni^ht,  Seymour,  who  sat  up  with  Lord 
Charles,  did  not  com9to  bed  till  some  hours 
afler  me.  I  was  awake  when  he  entered  the 
room,  and  could  not  help  asking  him  what  had 
kept  them  up  so  late,  anticipating  his  answer 
only  too  well. 

'*  We  sat  up  playing  piquet,"  said  he,  in  a 
cheerful  voice ;  *'  and  1  am  a  great  winner, 
Helen.  If  Lord  Charles  stays  some  days,  and 
plays  as  he  did  to-night,  I  am  a  made  man : 
only  think  of  my  winning  a  hundred  pounds 
since  you  lef^  us." 

*'But  if  Lord  Charles  should  not  always 
play  as  he  did  to-night,  and  you  should  Une  a 
hundred  pounds,  what  is  to  become  of  you 
thenl" 

^*  Psha,  Helen !  you  are  always  so  wise  and 
cautious ;  there,  there,  go  to  sleep,  and  do  not 
alarm  yourself  concerning  what  may  never 
happen." 

But  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  though  I  said 
no  more ;  and  I  saw  that  our  guest  would  pro- 
bably upset  those  resolutions  to  which  Pen- 
darves had  for  some  time  adhered.  True,  he 
had  not  been  tempted  to  break  them ;  but  had 
his  desire  for  play  been  strong,  he  could  have 
sought  means  to  indulge  it.  He  had  not  done 
so, — and  therefore  I  thought  him  cured; 
though,  as  most  persons  have  recourse  to 
gaming  merely  to  produce  excitement,  and  tlie 
stimulus  of  alternate  hope  and  fear,  I  could  not 
but  see  that  Oswald  Lodge  and  Lady  Martin- 
dale amply  supplied  to  my  husband  the  place 
of  play ;  and  so  that  he  was  interested  and 
amused,  it  mattered  not  whence  that  feeling 
was  derived.  And  this  was  he  who  had  de- 
clared himself  the  votary  of  domestic  habits, 
home  amusements,  and  literary  pursuits !  But 
now  he  was  most  unexpectedly  and  unneces- 
sarily assailed ;  for  he  had  not  gone  to  tempta- 
tion, but  it  was  come  to  him — and  my  resolu- 
tion was  taken. 

The  next  morning,  while  we  were  at  break- 
fast, a  chaise  stopped  at  our  door.  It  was  sent 
from  Oswald  Looge,  to  convey  my  husband 
thither  immediately,  as  a  note  from  Lady 
Martindale  informra  him  that  she  could  not 
make  arrangements  for   the  next  evening's 
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exhibition  withput  his  advice  and  assistance ; 
for  nobody,  she  added,  had  any  taste  but  him- 
self. 

This  note  Lord  Charles  playfully  snatched 
from  him,  and  would  read  aloud,  much  to 
Seymour's  annoyance;  as,  though  the  lan- 
guagre  was  elegant,  there  was  not  a  word  spelt 
right,  and  every  rule  of  grammar  was  violated. 

**  The  education  of  this  well-born  lady  was 
much  neglected,  I  see,*'  said  Lord  Charles : 
**  would  she  could  spell  a^  well  as  she  can 
flatter !" 

He  then  read  the  concluding  compliment 
aloud. 

"  Cerf  un ptu  forty  ^  he  observed,  returning 
the  note,  which  Seymour  angrily  observed  be 
ought  not  to  have  allowed  him  to  read. 

^^  Well ;  but  you  obey  the  summons,  I  sup- 
pose V  • 

•*  Certainly." 

**  And  when  may  we  hope  to  see  you 
again  1" 

'*  As  soon  as  I  can  get  away." 

**That  may  not  be  till  bed-time." 

**  Impossible !  Have  1  not  promised  to  grive 
you  your  revenge  this  evening  1" 

**  Yes ;  but  when  a  lady's  in  the  case        " 

**  Nonsense !     1  shall  return  to  dinner." 

"  And  not  before  ?  How  mortifying  it  is 
to  me  to  see  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  leaving 
me  so  many  hours  at  liberty,  to  pay  court  to 
your  wife — with  whom,  you  know,  I  am  des- 
perately iif  love." 

**  If  my  wife  were  not  what  she  is,  I  should 
be  80 ;  and  my  confideuce,  I  assure  you,  is  not 
in  you^  but  in  Aer." 

**  Besides,  we  shall  not  be  alone,  my  lord, 
for  I  am  going  to  challenge  you,"  said  I,  ^  to 
call  on  my  mother." 

**  Agreed  !  And  now  I  am  flattered.  Your 
lady,  you  see,  thinks  me  a  more  formidable 
'.person  than  you  do.  Suppose,  my  dear  lady, 
that  we  go  otf  together,  only  to  punish  him  for 
I  his  weak  confidence  1" 

*'*'  We  will  consider  of  it,"  said  I,  laughing, 
'**and  in  the  meanwhile  we  will  visit  my  mo- 
ther." 

My  husband  then  drove  off",  and  I  prepared 
ifor  my  walk.  When  I  returned,  I  found  Lord 
Charles  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
with  a  thoughtful,  disturbed  countenance. 

•*  Mrs.  Pendarves,"  cried  he,  **  I  have  no 
tpatience  with  that  infatuated  husband  of  yours ! 
Here  am  I  come  on  purpose  to  see  him,  and 
:for  a  short  time  only,  and  yet,  at  the  call  of 
this  equivocal  French  peeress,  he  leaves  me — 
:and  has  the  indecorum,  too,  to  go  away,  and 
leave  me  with  his  beautiful  wife !  Tell  me, 
do  you  not  believe  in  love-powders  and  phil- 
ters 1  for  surely  some  must  have  been  admin- 
istered to  him." 

**  Not  necessarily :  my  ill  health,  the  con- 
sequence of  sorrow,  and  that  sorrow  itself, 
•made  poor  Seymour's  home  uncomfortable  to 
ihim.     He  did  not  like  to  see  me  sufier ;  there- 


fore, he  acquired  a  habit  of  seeking 
elsewhere;  and  the  flatteriet  and  invilauons 
of  these  gay  and  agreeable  people  have  mt  last 
obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over  him." 

**  That  I  see ;  and  snch  people*  too !  And 
to  think  of  what  the  foolish  man  leaTet !  Mrs. 
Pendarves,  I  think  that  if  I  bad  had  sach  a 
wife  as  his,  1  could  not  have  left  my  home  is 
he  does." 

«'Lord  Charles,"  replied  I,  *«tbi8  is  lan- 
guage which  I  will  not  listen  to;  hot  I  laugh 
at  your  self-deception.  The  habita  of  all  men 
of  the  world  are  similar,  and  alike  powerful, 
and  your  wife  would  be  left  as  I  am :  but  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  convinced  my  bosband 
loves  me  tenderly  notwithstanding ;  and  I  am 
trying,  by  conforming  to  hia  babits,  to  make 
myself  as  agreeable  to  him  aa  otbera  are." 

Lord  Charles  seemed  aboat  to  break  into 
violent  exclamations  of  some  kind  or  other; 
but  1  stopped  him,  and  begged  to  lead  ihe 
way  to  my  mother's.  He  bowed  lespeetfiillj, 
and  followed  me ;  then,  taking  his  arm,  I  tried 
to  begin  the  conversation  I  meditated:  aod 
luckily,  he  made  my  task  easy  by  saying,  **! 
conclude  Pendarves  told  you  how  compTetelj 
he  beat  me  at  cards  last  night.  Bat  be  bai 
promised  to  ffive  me  my  revenge  to-night 
The  truth  is,  1  have  not  played  piquet  ttoe 
two  years ;  but  before  I  leave  you  I  expect  to 
recover  my  knowledge,  and  to  torn  my  visit  to 
account;  for  I  have  been  very  nnsuccessfol  at 
Brookes's  lately." 

I  now  stopped,  and  said,  **  Hear  me.  Lord 
Charles!  I  believe  that  you  can  be  a  kind 
and  honourable  man,  and  that  you  are  xeallj 
disposed  to  be  a  friend  to  me." 

"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure  1  am." 

**  I  feel,  I  own,  your  power  to  be  my  foe  is 
many  essential  points,  but  I  am  equally  sore 
that  you  can  be  my  friend  if  yoti  choose ;  aod 
I  request  you,  if  you  value  my  peace  of  mind, 
not  to  tempt  my  husband  to  renew  that  habit 
and  fondness  for  play,  which  he  had  lost, 
which  he  cannot  afiord  to  indulge,  and  which, 
I  assure  you,  has  impoverished  and  diatressed 
us." 

**  You  amaze  me !    Impoverished  !" 

**  Yes ;  we  have  been  forced  to  part  with 
our  horses  and  dismiss  servants.  Sorely, 
therefore,  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  a  friend 
to  lure  Pendarves  to  the  risk  of  losing  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  night.  My  lord,  I  throw  my- 
self on  your  generosity,  and  say  no  more." 

**  You  have  said  enough ;  and  the  admirable 
wife's  prudence  shall  make  amends  for  the' 
rashness  of  her  husband.  Besides,  I  am  lo 
flattered  by  your  confidence  in  me !  At  last  to ! 
find  you  considering  me  as  a  friend,  confiding 
in  me  as  a  friend,  and  asking  assistance  from 
me  as  a  friend  !  I  protest  I  am  more  flattered 
by  your  friendship  than  I  should  be  by  the 
love  of  twenty  other  women. — Take  my  re- 
venge !  No,  indeed.  He  shall  keep  his  hun- 
dred pounds ;  *  I  will  none  of  it.' ' 
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**  Hold ;  not  so :  play  with  him  this  even- 
iDff;  but  whether  you  win  or  lose,  declare  you 
wul  play  no  more.  1  would  rather  you  should 
win  oack  the  money,  and  even  more ;  for  it 
may  be  dangerous  to  Seymour  to  feel  himself 
enriched  by  play,  and  he  may  go  on,  though 
not  with  you :  but  after  this  evening  forbear.*' 

**  Excellent !  excellent !  0  that  ever  I  should 
come  hither !  1  shall  be  a  lost  man :  for  I 
shall  fancy  it  so  charming  a  thin?  to  have  a 
wife  to  take  care  of  me,  that  I  shall  marry,  and 
find  too  late  there  is  only  one  Helen  Pen- 
darres!  — But  tell  me,  do  you  wish  me  to  go 
away  to-day,  UMnorrow,  or  when — in  order  to 
pat  you  out  of  your  pain  1" 

**By  no  means:  I  rely  implicitly  on  your 

C»mise ;  and  I  owe  it  to  you  to  assure  you, 
rd  Charles,  that  your  company  is  most  wel- 
come to  me,  and  that  I  shall  not  forget  your 
kindness." 

I  now  offered  him  my  hand,  which  he  was 
going  to  kiss ;  but  suddenly  dropping  it,  he 
said,  ^  No— no ;  take  it  away.— You  must  not 
be  too  good  to  me:  1  am  not  a  man  to  be 
trusted  with  much  flattery  and  kindness ;  for, 
ugly  as  1  am,  the  women  have  so  spoiled  me, 
tut  I  may  fancy  even  you  are  kind  to  roe 
*pour  P amour  de  nui  beaux  yeux^****  opening 
his  gooseberry  eyes  as  wide  as  he  could,  and 
in  a  manner  so  irresistibly  comic,  that  I  gave 
way  to  that  laughter  which  he  delighted  to 
excite.  I  therefore  entered  my  mother's  par- 
lour looking  more  animated  than  usual,  and 
she  looked  most  graciously  on  my  companion 
as  the  cause :  but  she  seemed  displeased  when 
she  found  Pendarves  was  gone  to  Oswald 
Lodge,  and  had  left  me  to  entertain  his  noble 
guest. 

I  now  took  my  departure,  having  some  poor 
eoCtagers  to  visit.  When  I  came  back,  I  saw 
by  tl^  thoughtful  brow  and  flushed  cheek  of 
both,  that  their  conversation  had  been  of  a 
very  interesting  nature ;  and  I  also  saw  that 
there  was  an  air  of  confiding  intimacy  between 
them,  which  I  never  expected  to  see  between 
two  persons  so  little  accordant  in  habits  and 
sentiments. 

But  every  human  being  has  a  capacity  for 

good  as  well  as  evil,  and  the  great  difierence 

in  us  all,  results  chiefly,  I  believe,  from  the 

favourable  or  unfisivourable  circumstances  in 

!  which  we  are  placed.  Lord  Charles  had  been 

I  so  circumstanced,  that  his  capacity  for  evil 

alone  had  been  cultivated ;  and  till  he  knew 

I  my  mother  and  myself,  he  had  never  met  in 

I  women  any  other  description  of  companions 

than  those  whom  he  courted,  conquered,  and 

despised, — and  those  whose  ri^id  morals  and 

disagreeable  manners  threw  him  haughtily  at 

a  distance,  and  made  him  hate  virtue  for  their 

aakea.    But  now,  trusted,  noticed,  liked  by 

women  of  a  different  kind,  his  good  feelings 

were  awakened  ;  and  while  imm  m,  he  really 


•  For  the  kve  of  my  fine  eyes. 


was  the  amiable  being  which  he  might,  differ^ 
ently  situated,  have  always  been. 

*^£  love  to  be  with  you,"  said  he  to  us: 
"  your  influence  is  so  beneficial  over  me,  and 
you  wrap  me  in  such  a  pleasing  illusion  !  for 
while  i  am  with  you,  I  fancy  myself  as  good 
as  you  are ;  but  when  I  go  away,  i  shall  be 
just  as  bad  again.  —  Well;  have  you  nothing 
to  say  in  reply  1  How  disappointed  I  am !  for 
I  thought  you  would  in  mercy  have  exclaimed, 
•Then  stay  here  for  ever !'     Would  1  could." 

And  indeed,  when  he  did  go,  I  missed  him. 
But  to  return  to  the  place  whence  1  digressed. 
Pendarves  came  home  time  enough  to  take  a 
ride  with  Lord  Charles,  but  he  took  care  to  let 
him  see  that  he  expected  more  attention  from 
him.  That  evening  he  challenged  my  hua-^ 
band  to  piquet ;  and  having  won  back  nearly 
the  whole  of  what  he  had  lost,  positively  de* 
clined  playing  any  more :  and,  much  to  Sey- 
mour*8  vexation,  he  would  not  play  again  while 
he  staid.  The  second  night's  performances  at 
Oswald  Lodge  now  took  place ;  but  though 
Lord  Charles  staid  to  be  present  at  them,  he 
could  not  help  expressing  his  astonishment  to 
me,  when  alone,  that  a  modest,  respectable 
gentlewoman  like  myself  should  ever  have 
joined  in  them,  and  that  my  husband  should 
have  permitted  it. 

••  It  is  very  well  for  these  fiddling,  frolick- 
ing, fup-hunting  Oswalds,"  said  he,  ••  to  fill 
their  house  with  persons  and  things  of  thia 
sort,  and  rant  and  roar,  and  kick  and  jump,  and 
make  fools  and  tumblers  of  themselves,  and 
such  of  their  guests  as  like  it :  but  never  did  I 
expect  to  see  the  dignified  and  retiring  Helen 
Pendarves  exhibiting  her  person  on  a  stage, 
and  levelling  herself  to  a  Lady  Martindale. 
As  your  friend,  your  adoring  friend,  I  tell  yon, 
that  such  an  exhibition  degrades  you." 

**  it  would  do  so  were  it  my  choice^  bat  it  is 
my  neuasity ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  painibl 
duty  exaJU  rather  than  degrades." 

"Duty!" 

"  Yes ;  my  husband  required  me  to  act,  and 
I  obeyed." 

"  I  understand  you.  Oh  !  what  a  rash,  ill- 
judging  being  he  is !  But  I  beg  your  pardon, 
and  wul  say  no  more.  Yet  I  must  add,  you 
ziehutified;  but  alas !  what  can  justify  him  T' 

This  conversation  did  not  give  me  any  ad- 
ditional courage  to  undertake  and  execute  my 
task;  especially  as  I  had  now  reputation  as  an 
actress  to  lose,  and  other  circumstances  in- 
creased my  timidity.  —  Lady  Martindale  had 
purposely  reserved  all  her  powers  for  this  even- 
ing, and,  as  she  herself  said,  she  was  very  \ 
glad  to  have  her  performance  witnessed  by  1 
such  a  judge  as  Lord  Charles  Belmour — ^a  man  \ 
whose  opinion,  she  knew,  was  looked  up  to  in  \ 
all  circles  as  decisive,  with  regard  to  beauty^  \ 
grace,  and  talents.  No  wonder,  ihetefore,  th^^  \ 
to  throw  her  spells  round  hina  ^«^g  become  ib«  \ 
object  of  her   ambition.    Hitbeito  he    \cdi^\ 
avoided  her,  and  abe  •eemed  consc\on%  \b^^\ 


im 
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he  did  not  admire  her.  Her  only  hope  was,  I 
believe,  therefore,  to  charm  him  at  once  by  a 
coup  dt  thetUre;  and  while  she  conTinced  Pen- 
darvea  that  for  him  alone  she  would  exert  her 
yarious  powers,  her  fascinating  graces  were  in 
reality  aimed  at  Lord  Charles :  so  I  thought 
and  suspected, — and  though  jealousy  bHnds^  it 
also  very  often  enliehiem.  She  was  to  begin 
the  entertainments  by  acting  a  French  proverb 
with  a  French  gentleman,  an  emigre,  who  was 
staying  at  the  house ;  and  having  no  doubt  of 
her  transcend  ant  powers,  I  felt  very  reluctant 
to  enter  into  competition  with  her.  Yet,  was 
not  the  prize  for  which  I  strove  my  hnsband's 
admiration !  But  then  was  I  not  degrading 
myself  from  the  dignity  of  a  wife  and  a  private 
grentlewoman,  by  putting  myself  into  a  compe- 
tition like  thisi  The  question  was  difficult  to 
answer,  and  while  I  was  thus  ruminating,  the 
curtain  drew  up. 

I  shall  not  describe  her  performance ;  suffice, 
that  the  exhibition  was  perfect.  The  dialogue 
was  epigrammatic,  and  the  scenes  too  short  to 
let  the  attention  flag.  Every  word,  every 
gesture,  every  look  told;  and  the  curtain 
dropped  amidst  the  loudest  a|)plauses. 

I  could  only  see  from  the  side-scene ;  but  I 
saw  enough  to  make  me  feel  my  own  infe- 
riority, and  I  went  on  for  Letitia  Hardy  in  a 
tremour  of  spirits  of  which  1  was  quite 
ashamed;  nor  could  the  kindest  of  the  au- 
dience applaud  me,  except  from  pity  and  the 
wish  to  encourage  me ;  while  I  saw  that  Lord 
Charles  could  not  even  do  that,  and  sat  silent, 
and  I  thought  uneasy.  However,  I  recovered 
myself  in  the  mas(^uerade-scene,  though  my 
voice  when  I  sang  sttll  trembled  with  emotion ; 
and  now  I  was  overwhelmed  with  plaudits, 
and  even  Lord  Charles  seemed  pleased ;  for, 
as  I  was  masked,  I  could  examine  the  audience. 

Still  the  play  went  off  languidly,  after  the 
lively  petite  piece,  and  I  saw  I  had  mortified 
my  husband^s  vanity,  which  my  first  perform- 
ance had  gratified. 

Much  impatience  was  expressed  for  the  next 
entertainment,  which  was  Kousseaifs  Pygma- 
lion. Pygmalion,  by  the  French  Marquis; 
the  Statue,  by  Lady  Martindale.  This  was 
received  with  delight;  and  I  saw  that  the 
beautiful  statue,  whose  exquisite  proportions 
were  any  thing  but  concealed  by  the  dress  she 
wore,  absorbed  completely  the  attention  of 
Pendarves ;  and  when  she  left  the  stage,  ap- 

fiarently  exhausted,  how  different  were  the 
ook  and  manner  with  which  he  led  her  to  her 
dressing-room,  to  those  with  which  he  had  so 
handed  me! 

"Why,  why,"  said  I  to  myself,  "did  I 
ailempt  a  comparison,  in  which  I  was  sure  to 
fail  1"  But  if  I  had  erred,  I  had  meant  well, 
and  my  mother  had  approved  my  conduct,  and 
that  must  console  me  under  my  want  of  suc- 
cess; for,  instead  of  winning  Seymour  back, 
I  now  saw  that,  feeling  my  livaPs  superiority 
over  me,  he  would  be  more  her  slave  tlian  ever. 


The  whole  concluded  with  a  ballet  of  wtion, 
a  monodrame,  by  Lady  Martindale,  to  which 
I  was  too  uncomfortable  to  attend ;  but  what  I 
saw  1  thought  admirable.    She  prelended  to 
be  overcome  with  fatigue  when  it  was  ended, ; 
and  fell  into  my  hu8band*8  arms,  who  in  bis  J 
alarm,  called  me  to  her  assistance.     I  vent;  | 
but  her  lip  retained  its  glowing  hoe,  and  I ; 
saw  in  her  illness  nothing  but  a  new  aUitu^^ ', 
and  that  the  statue  was  now  reeumbetU^  Having  j 
been  long  enough  contemplated  in  this  postoie,  | 
she  opened  her  eyes,  fixed  them  with  a  dying  j 
look  on  Pendarves,  and  then  desired  him  to  j 
lead  her  to  her  apartment;  whence  she  letam-  j 
ed,  attired  in  a  splendid  mantle,  which  seemed  I 
in  modesty  thrown  over  her  statae  dress,  boti 
which  coquettishly  displayed  occasionally  tlwi 
form  it  seemed  intended  to  hide* 

I  never  saw  Lsrd  Charles  so  disconcerted 
as  he  was  during  the  whole  of  the  time.  He 
could  not  bear  to  praise  the  heroine  of  the 
evening,  yet  he  felt  that  praise  was  her  doe. 
Nor  could  he  beardcither  to  find  fiinlt  with  or 
to  praise  me.  In  this  dilemma,  he  seemed  to 
think  it  was  best  to  be  silent ;  and  drawing 
himself  up,  he  entrenched  himself  in  the  eos-i 
sciousness  that  he  was  Lord  CkarU$  Behmmr.  \ 
But  while  Lady  Martindale  leaned  on  8ej-i 
mour  on  one  side,  and  I  on  the  other,  ss  we 
were  awaiting  the  summons  to  sapper,  mu^ 
rounded  by  our  flatterers,  one  glance  at  mj 
dejected  countenance  brought  back  his  kinder 
feelings,  and  turning  to  my  mother,  who  held 
his  arm,  he  said, "  Shall  I  tell  your  fair  daugh-  i 
ter  how  enchanted  I  was  >»ith  the  masquerade; 
scene r*  ! 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  Seymour,  ••  Helen  did ' 
not  do  herself  justice  to-night;  she  did  not 
act  as  well  as  she  can  acW^  \ 

"  I  should  have  been  very  sorry,  so  mach  ■ 
do  I  esteem  her,  to  have  seen  her  act  heUer^  \ 
was  his  cold  reply.  "  Would  you  have  youri 
wife,  Pendarves,  perform  as  well  as  a  profe9-{ 
sional  person,  and  as  if  she  had  been  brought! 
up  on  the  stage  1"  | 

"  I  would  wish  my  wife  to  do  well  whatever; 
she  undertakes,"  replied  Seymour.  I 

"And  so  she  does,  and  so  she  did;  but  if, 
you  do  not  love  her  the  better  (as  I  am  turt 
you  do)  for  the  graceful  iimidiiy  which  she 
displayed,  I  am  sure  I  could  not  esteem  you.** 

Lady  Slartindale,  who  watched  his  every 
look,  now  bit  her  lip,  and  Seymour  did  not 
look  pleased.  My  mother  owned  afterwards, 
that  what  with  pinching  Lord  Charleses  arm, 
to  see  how  Lord  and  Lady  Martindale  both 
were  confused  by  theirs/  part  of  his  speech, 
and  squeezing  it  affectionately  witli  delight  at 
the  last,  she  is  very  sure  Lord  Charles  carried 
her  marks  with  him  to  London.  I,  too,  coald 
scarcely  keep  the  grateful  tears  from  flowing 
down  my  cheeks,  which  his  well-timed  kind- 1 
ness  brought  into  my  eyes;  but  I  saw  that  my ; 
expression  was  not  lost  upon  him. 

Seymour  led  Lady  Martindale  to  the  head 
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of  the  sapper-table,  and  Lord  Charles,  on  ao- 
oount  of  his  rank,  was  forced  to  sit  next  her. 

^Painful  pre-eminence!*'  he  whispered  to 
my  mother,  who,  as  1  was  one  of  the  queens 
of  the  night,  insisted  on  my  taking  her  place 
OD  the  other  side.  Lord  Martindale  seated 
himself  next  me,  and  Sevraoar  took  the  seat 
▼aeant  by  Lady  Martindale.  As  Lord  Charles 
scarcely  noticed  her,  except  as  far  as  civility 
commanded.  Lady  Martindale  soon  turned  her 
back  on  him,  and  Seymour  and  she  seemed  to 
foivet  any  one  else  was  present. 

Lord  Charles  endea?oured,  by  the  most  un- 
remitting attentions,  to  conceal  from  me  what 
must,  he  knew,  distress  me.  But  he  could 
not  do  it:  I  heard  every  whisper  of  their 
•oflened  voices,  and  1  dare  say  my  uneasy 
countenance  was  a  complete  and  whimsical 
contrast  to  that  of  Lord  Martindale,  who 
seemed  perfectly  easy  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  distressed  most  men,  and 
talked  and  laughed  with  every  one  in  his  turn. 

The  lord  sm  lady  of  the  feast,  who  were 
never  tired  of  exhibitions,  now  be^n  their 
Qsaal  demands  on  the  talents  of  their  guests, 
and  were  importunate  in  soliciting  several  of 
them  to  sing^— a  custom  which  1  usually  think 
^  moie  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance ;"  but  on  this  occasion  it  was  welcome 
to  me,  especially  as  I  knew  that  it  must  for  a 
time  interrupt  Seymour's  attention  to  Lady 
Martindale.  out  as  the  hypochondriac,  when  he 
reads  a  book  on  diseases,  always  finds  his  own 
symptoms  in  every  case  before  him,  so  I,  in 
the  then  existing  state  of  my  feelings,  always 
brought  home  every  thing  I  heard  or  read  to 
my  own  heart;  and  two  of  the  songs  which 
Srere  sung  that  night  accorded  so  well  with 
my  own  state  of  mind,  that  1  felt  the  tears 
come  into  my  eyes  as  I  listened ;  and  during 
the  following  one  Pendarves  sighed  so  audi- 
bly, that  I  imagined  he  felt  great  sympathy 
with  the  sentiments ;  and  that  idea  increased 
my  sufferings  :^ 

SONO. 

Oh  that  I  could  recall  the  day 

When  all  my  hours  to  thee  were  given— 
And,  as  I  gased  ray  soul  away. 

Thou  wert  my  treasore,  world,  and  heaven ! 

Then  time  on  noiaeleis  pinions  flew, 
And  life  like  one  brignt  mommg  beam*d; 

Thon  love  around  us  roees  threw. 
Which  ever  fresh  and  firagrant  seem*d. 

And  are  these  moments  gone  for  ever  f 

And  can  they  ne'er  return  f    No — nevxx. 

For,  oh !  that  cruel  traitor,  Time, 
Although  he  micht  unheeded  move, 

Bore  off  our  Youth's  luxuriant  prime, 
And  also  stole  the  bloom  of  lovx. 

Yet  still  the  thought  of  raptures  past 
Shall  ^Id  lifo's  dull  remaining  store, 

As  ainkmg  suns  a  splendour  cast 
On  scenes  their  presence  lights  no  more. 

But  are  those  raptures  gone  for  ever  f 
And  will  they  nrer  letom  f    No— mtvxE. 


The  other  song  was  only  in  unison  with  my 
feelings  in  the  last  lines  of  the  last  verse. 
Still,  while  my  morbid  fancy  made  me  consi- 
der them  as  the  expression  of  my  own  senti- 
ments, 1  listened  with  such  a  tell-tale  counte- 
nance, that  my  delicacy  was  wounded ;  for  I 
saw  that  my  emotion  was  visible  to  those  who 
sat  opposite  to  me. 

The  song  was  as  follows : 


FAIRXST, 


SWEETEST, 
A  Bong. 


DEAREST. 


Say,  by  what  name  can  I  impart 

M  V  Bcnsc,  dear  girl,  of  what  thou  art  f 

Nay,  though  to  frown  thou  darest, 
I  'II  say  thou  art  of  girls  the  pride, 
And  thoush  that  mondeat  lip  may  chide, 

Mary !  1  'U  call  thee  *'  fairest." 

Yet  no — that  word  can  but  express 
The  soft  and  winning  loveliness 

In  which  the  sight  thou  meetest : 
But  not  thy  heart,  thy  temper  too, 
So  good,  BO  sweet,  —  Ha !  that  will  do ! 

Mary!  I '11  call  thee  "sweetest." 

But  "  fiiirest — sweetest,"  vain  would  be, 
To  speak  the  love  I  feel  for  thee : 

Why  smilest  thou  as  thou  hearest  f 
"  Because,"  she  cried,  **  one  little  name 
Is  all  I  wish  from  thee  to  claim — 

That  precious  name  is  '  Dearest.*  " 

You  will  not,  I  conclude,  imagine  that  I  re- 
member these  songs  only  from  having  heard 
them  that  nisht,  especially  as  they  have  very 
little  merit ;  l)ut  the  truth  is,  I  was  so  pleased 
with  them,  because  1  fancied  them  applicable 
to  my  own  feelings,  that  1  requested  them  of 
the  gentlemen  who  sung,  and  they  were  given 
to  me. 

Lord  Charles  meanwhile  listened  to  the 
singing  with  great  impatience,  as  he  had 
enough  of  the  entertainment,  and  still  more  of 
the  company,  which  was  very  numerous,  and 
by  no  means  as  select  as  it  had  been  before, 
Indeed,  at  one  table  were  many  persons  in 
whom  the  observant  eye  of  Lord  Charles  dis- 
covered associates  whose  evident  vulgarity 
made  him  feel  himself  out  of  his  place.  How< 
ever,  he  could  not  presume  to  break  up  the 
party;  and  as  our  indefatigable  host  and  host- 
ess still  kept  forcing  the  talents  of  their  guests 
into  their  service,  song  succeeded  to  song,  and 
duet  to  duet  From  one  of  the  latter,  however, 
sung  by  a  lady  and  gentleman,  I  at  length  de- 
rived a  soothing  feeling,  and  in  one  moment, 
an  observation  of  Seymour*s,  with,  as  I  fim* 
cied,  a  correspondent  and  intended  expression 
of  countenance,  removed  a  load  from  my  heart, 
and  my  clouded  brow  became,  consciously  to 
myself,  unclouded  again. 

The  words  of  this  healing  dnet  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

DUET. 

Sav,  why  art  thou  pensive,  beloved  of  my  heart! 
Indeed  I  am  happy  wherever  thou  art : 
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My  eyes,  I  confess,  towards  others  mav  rove, 
But  never,  believe  me,  with  wishes  of  love. 
And  trust  me,  however  my  glances  may  roam. 
Of  them,  and  my  heart,  thou  alokb  abt  the 

HOME. 

ANSWER. 

Perhaps  I  am  vn'ong,  thus  dejected  to  be : 
But  my  faithful  eyes  never  wander  from  thee : 
On  beautv  and  youth  I  unconsciously  gaze ; 
No  thought,  no  emotion,  in  me  they  can  raise ; 
And  ah !  if  thine  eyes  get  the  habit  to  roam, 
How  can  I  be  certain  they  '11  ever  come  home  ! 

"  Oh !  trust  thy  own  charms !    See  the  bee  as  he 

flies, 
And  visits  eacl^blossom  of  exquisite  dyes ; 
There  culls  of  their  sweetness  some  store  for  his 

cell: 
But  short  are  his  visits,  and  prompt  his  fisurewell : 
For  still  he  remembers,  howe*er  he  may  roam. 
That  hoard  of  delight  which  awaits  him  at  home. 

**  Then  trust  me,  however  thy  Henry  may  roam, 
I  feel  my  best  pleasures  await  me  at  home.*' 

I  Ml  try  to  believe,  howsoever  thou  roam. 

Thy  heart's  dearest  pleasures  await  thee  at  home. 

**That  is  a  charming  duet,*'  cried  Seymour, 
when  it  was  ended ;  then  leaning  behind  Lady 
Martindale  and  Lord  Charles,  and  calling  to 
roe,  he  said,  with  a  look  from  which  my  con- 
scious eye  shrunk,  **  Helen,  I  admire  the  sen- 
timent of  that  duet.  I  think,  my  love,  we  will 
get  it :  we  should  sing  it  con  amore — should  we 
not  V  -I  could  not  look  at  him  as  I  replied,  "/ 
could,  I  am  sure,''^ 

*'  Silly  girl!"  he  added,  in  a  low  and  kind 
tone:  *^and  so,  I  am  sure,  could  L" 

I  then  ventured  to  raise  my  eyes  to  his ;  and 
his  expression  was  such,  that  1  felt  quite  a 
different  creature,  and  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 

But  why  do  I  enter  into  these  minute  and 
unimportant  details  1  Let  me  efface  them  — 
but  no ;  perhaps  they  may  chance  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  some  whose  hearts  have  felt  the 
anxieties  and  the  vicissitudes  of  mine,  and  to 
them  they  may  be  interesting. 

Lord  Martindale  was  now  requested  to  fa- 
vour the  company  with  a  sons,  and  with  great 
good -nature  he  instantly  complied ;  while  Lord 
Charles  whispered  across  to  my  mother, — 
"  What  a  disgrace  that  fellow  is  to  the  peer- 

*»By  hisTices  I  grant  you,"  replied  my  mo- 
ther, **  but  not  by  his  obliging  compliance." 

Lord  Charles  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  was  about  to  reply,  when — Silence  was 
vociferated  rather  angrily  by  the  lady  of  the 
house,  who  had  not  been  blind  to  the  airs 
which,  as  she  said,  Lord  Charles  had  given 
himself  the  whole  evening.  Lord  Martindale, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  greatly  applauded, 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  mentioned  by 
the  poet  with  regard  to  noble  authors : 

*'  For  if  a  Lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens !  how  the  taste  refines !" 


And  the  noisy  expiesuons  of  admintioD  which 
rewarded  a  very  mediocre  performance  did  not 
increase  the  good-humoor  of  our  noble  guest, 
against  whom  1  saw  an  attack  pre|MriDg  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  At  length,  a  Teiy 
pretty  girl,  who  had  sung  with  ccmaideiable 
skill,  tried  to  encage  the  attention  of  Loid 
Charles;  and  finding** Sir" waa  not  auffideat, 
she  added,  **  Mr.  Belmonr,  air !"  Bat  aoroe  one 
whispered,  **  He  is  a  lord  ;**  on  which  she 
said,** Dear  me!  Well,  then,  mj  lord.  Lord 
Belmour;"  and  Lord  Charles  turned  toward 
the  pretty  speaker,  while  a  hal  ^muttered  **  Vul- 
gar animal !"  was  audible  to  my  mother  aod 
myself,  and  formed  a  ludicrona  contrast  to  the 
affectedly  respectful  attention  and  bent  head 
with  which  he  listened  to  what  she  had  to  ob- 
serve. But  when  he  found  that  the  yoaog 
lady  was  requesting  him  to  »ng^  and  that  she 
declared  she  had  a  claim  on  him,  his  ex- 
pression of  mingled  hauieur^  astonishment,  and 
indignation,  was  highly  comic,  and  we,  who 
knew  hiro,  were  ea^rly  expecting  his  answer, 
when  we  heard  him  say,  having  bowed  and 
smirked  his  hand  affectedly  to  his  heart  at  the 
same  time,** With  the  greatest  pleasure  u 
life; — which  wine,  claret  or  champagne  1*" 

**  Dear  me,"  cried  the  young  lacf7,*«IdidD0t 
ask  you  to  drink,  but  to  sing,  my  lord." 

**0h!  Champagpie;  very  good.  —  Carry  a 
glass  to  that  young  lady;"  but  she  indignaiiily 
rejected  it,  and  repeated  her  request. 

**I  beg  pardon,"  replied  the  impracticable  | 
Lord  Charles.  **I  thought  you  said  cham-. 
pagne ;  then  take  claret  to  the  young  lady,"  | 
who  in  vain  exerted  her  voice.  He  remained  • 
quite  deaf,  holding  his  ear  like  a  deaf  persoo,< 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  company,  amf, 
the  confusion  of  the  fair  supplicant,  who  had  - 
been  encouraged  by  the  admiring  glances  j 
which  Lord  Charles  had  till  now  bestowed  on  i 
her,  to  think  that  any  request  from  her  would 
have  been  attended  to. 

Thus  far  Lord  Charleses  endangered  dignity 
had  come  off  with  fiying  colours,  as  it  was  no 
great  affront  to  be  requested  to  sing  by  a  pretty 
girl,  even  though  she  had  told  him  that  he  had 
a  tinging  fact,  and  looked  like  a  singer;  for 
the  turn  which  he  had  given  to  her  application 
got  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  he  was  very 
sure  that  she  would  not  so  presume  again. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  let  off"  so  easily ;  for  Mr. 
Oswald,  who,  being  almost  **  as  drunk  as  a 
lord,"  felt  himself  quite  as  great  as  one,  now 
came  behind  Lord  Charles,  and  giving  him  a 
sounding  blow  across  the  back,  exclaimed 
with  an  oath,  **  Come,  now,  Belmour,  there  is 
a  good  fellow,  do  sing,  for  I  have  heard  you 
are  a  comical  dog  when  you  like." 

If  a  look  could  have  annihilated,  that  in- 
stant would  the  little  fat  man  have  disappeared 
from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  glance  of 
Lord  Charles  was  powerless  even  to  toound 
Mr.  Oswald ; — and  he  was  equally  unmoved 
when,  scorning  even  to  answer  his  iroporto- 
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if  oar  friend  suddenly  addressed  my 
Ajiog,  **  I  think,  Mrs.  Pendarves,  you 
16  to  call  your  carriage  ?*' 
are  mistaken,  my  lord,'*  replied  my 
vith  a  reproving  look  which  he  well 
kI  ;  and  his  tormentor  was  goin?  to 
n  again,  when  Seymour,  to  relieve 
irles,  drew  him  into  conTcrsation ; 
I  just  advised  his  still-irritated  guest 
iber  that  he  was  intoxicated,  when 
tion  was  attracted  to  a  conversation 
Mrs.  Oswald  and  another  lady,  of 
ord Charles  was  the  subject;  and  it 
ent  that  Mrs.  Oswald  spoke  of  him 
ndly  tone. 

my  lord,'*  said  she,  **  you  may  look ; 
certainly  talking  of  your  lordship." 
do  me  much  honour,  madam." 
is  as  it  may  be,  my  lord ;  but  I  was 
do  you  justice,  for  my  friend  said  it 
s  that  prevented  your  singing ;  but  / 
here  she  raised  her  voice  to  a  shriller 

ludicrous  pitch  than  usual)  yes,  I 
1 1,  '*  That  is  impomhU^  my  dear;  it 
B  pride  4  for  if  a  real  peer  of  the 
ays  I,  **  the  real  thing,  condescends 
nd  amuse  the  company,  surely  Lord 
klmour  need  not  be  above  it,  who  is 
nmonly  called,  you  know." 
ly,  to  my  consternation,  and   afler- 

his  own.  Lord  Charles,  thrown  o^ 
1  by  this  sarcasm,  echoed  her  last 
id  gave  her  tone  and  manner  so  ex- 
t  the  effect  upon  the  company  was 
e,  and  a  general  lauffh  ensued  ;  — r 

do  him  justice,  shocked  more  than 
d  the  self-condemned  mimic,  who 
y  for  a  moment  be  provoked  to  vio- 
'ules  of  good-breeding ;  and  he  was 
y  subdued,  when  Mrs.  Oswald,  with 

of  forbearance  and  good-humour 
alted  her  in  my  esteem,  observed, 
ny  lord,  you  have  condescended  to 
ir  talent  for  mimicry,  though  you 
t  sing;  and  though  it  was  at  my  ex- 
im  grateful  to  you,  as  you  have  con- 
)  amuse  my  company." 
rably  replied  !"  exclaimed   mj  mo- 

llent,  excellent,  bravo!" cried  Pen- 
-  while  Lord  Charles,  admonished, 
and  ashamed,  was  not  slow  to  re- 
self  from  the  sort  of  disgrace  which 
;urred.  Rising  gracefully,  and  bow- 
tad  on  his  clasped  hands,  he  solicited 
d  for  the  liberty  which  her  evident 
re  had  emboldened  him  to  take,  de- 
.  the  same  time,  that  if  she  forgave 
s  long  before  he  should  forgive  him- 

wald,  who  was  really  as  kind-hearted 
semed,  readily  granted  the  pardon 
asked,  and  he  respectfully  pressed 
d  hand  to  his  lips.  Ho  did  more; 
the  carriages  were  called,  he  sud* 


denly  disappeared,  and  in  a  moment  we  could 
have  fancied  ourselves  at  the  door  of  Drury- 
lane  or  Covent^G^rden ;  for  the  ofiered  services 
of  link-boys,  the  cries  of**  Coach,  coach,"  and 
**  Here  your  honour,"  with  all  the  different 
sounds,  were  heard  in  the  hall;  and  while  the 
guests  listened  delighted  to  this  new  and  un- 
expected entertainment,  the  Oswalds  were,  I 
saw,  evidently  gratified  at  finding  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  talent  of  Lord  Charles.  0 
the  unnecessary  humiliation  to  which  pride 
exposes  itself!  Had  he  civilly,  though  firmly 
rerused  the  young  lady's  and  Mr.  Oswald's 
request  to  sing,  and  not  discovered  in  the  eve- 
ning his  haughty  contempt  for  the  company 
and  his  host,  or  insulted  his  hostess,  he  needed 
not  to  have  condescended  to  an  expiatory  ex- 
hibition, from  which  under  other  circumstances 
his  pride  would  have  properly  revolted. 

Thus  ended  this  to  me  oisagreeable  evening, 
which  extended  far  into  the  morning.  The 
drive  home  was  pleasant;  for  Lord  Charles 
having  reconciled  himself  to  himself  by  his 
ample  amende  honorable,  and  by  the  generous 
candour  with  which  he  received  our  reproofs, 
thoueht  he  was  privileged  to  indulge  his  less 
amiable  feelings  by  turning  some  or  the  com- 
pany Into  ridicule,  and  exhibiting  them  to  the 
very  life  before  us.  I  must  own  that  I  again 
felt  an  ungenerous  pleasure  in  some  part  of  the 
entertainment,  namely  his  mimicry  of  Lady 
Martindale,  which  1  vainly  endeavoured  to 
subdue,  and  I  was  ^lad  that,  as  Pendarves 
rode  on  the  box,  he  did  not  witness  my  degra- 
dation. I  must  add,  that  both  my  mother  and 
myself  were  gratified  to  observe  that  Lord 
Charles  forbore  to  mimic  our  kind  but  vulgar 
host  and  hostess ;  and  my  mother  took  care  to 
let  him  know  indirectly  that  his  delicacy  was 
not  lost  upon  her. 

Another  performance  was  fixed  for  that  day 
week;  the  original  Letitia  Hardy,  however, 
was  expected,  and  most  gladly  did  1  offer  to 
resign  my  part  to  her.  Still,  I  was  mortified 
to  see  with  how  little  concern  Pendarves  heard 
me  offer  my  resignation,  and  saw  it  accepted. 
Alas !  not  even  Lord  Charles's  and  my  mo* 
ther's  joy  at  my  being  removed  from  a  situa- 
tion which  they  thought  unworthy  of  me, 
could  reconcile  me  to  his  indifference  on  the 
subject. 

The  next  day  Lord  Charles  was  to  leave  us ; 
but  I  saw  that  his  departure  was  more  wel- 
come to  my  husband  than  to  my  mother  and 
myself.  In  the  nmming  he  had  requested 
Pendarves  to  walk  with'  him  round  the 
grounds,  and  they  returned,  I  observed,  with 
disturbed  countenances. 

Lord  Charles  then  filled,  and  sat  some 
time  with  my  mother.  What  passed  between 
them  I  do  not  know;  but  their  parting  was 
even  affectionate,  and  his  with  me  was  dis- 
tinguished from  all  our  other  partings  by  a  de- 
gree of  emotion  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count. 
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His  countenance,  as  he  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  told  all  the  agony  of  his  mind.  They 
tell  me  so,  for  I  saw  him  not;  I  could  only 
see  that  object  whom  I  was  soon  to  behold  no 
more! 

My  mother  knew  him ;  read,  no  doubt,  all 
his  wild  wan  look  expressed;  and  smiling 
kindly,  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  He  was 
instantly  on  his  knees  by  her  bedside;  and 
she  seemed,  from  the  look  she  gave  him,  to 
feel  all  the  maternal  love  for  him  revive  which 
she  had  experienced  through  life. 

Your  husband,  my  dear  friend,  now  came  to 
perform  his  interesting  duty,  and  we  left  her 
alone  with  him. 

Oh !  what  a  night  succeeded !  but  Pendar- 
yes  felt  more  than  I.  My  faculties  were  be- 
numbed: I  had  made  such  unnatural  efforts 
for  some  time  past  to  appear  cheerful,  while 
my  heart  was  breaking,  that  I  was  too  much 
exhausted  to  be  able  to  endure  this  new  de- 
mand on  my  fortitude  and  strength ;  therefore 
already  was  that  merciful  stupor  coming  over 
me,  which  saved,  I  firmly  believe,  botn  my 
life  and  my  reason. 

My  mother  frequently,  during  that  night, 
joined  my  hand  in  that  of  Pendarves,  grasped 
them  thus  united,  while  her  eyes  were  raised 
to  heaven  in  prayer,  but  spoke  not.  At  length, 
however,  just  as  the  last  moment  was  approach- 
ing, she  faltered  out—**  Seymour,  be  kind,  be 
very  kind  to  my  poor  child;  she  has  only  you 
now." 

He  replied  by  cla5$ping  me  to  his  breast; 
and  in  one  moment  more,  all  was  over! 

You  know  what  followed ;  you  know  that 
for  many  weeks  I  was  blessedly  unconscious  , 
of  every  ihin^,  and  that  I  lay  between  death  '■ 
and  life  under  the  dominion  of  fever.    My  first 
return  of  consciousness  and  of  speech  showed 
itself  thus: — I  heard  voices  below, and  recog- 
nised them,  no  doubt,  as  female  voices ;  for  I 
drew  back  the  curtain,  and  asked  my  mother's 
faithful  Alice  whoso  voice  I  heard.     But  the  I 
joy  my  speaking  gave  the  poor  creature  was 
instantly  damped,  for  I  added — "  Hut  I  con- 
clude it  is  my  mother's  voice,  and  I  dare  say  . 
she  will  be  here  presently." 

Alice,  bursting  into  tears,  replied — ^'*Your| 
blessed  mother  never  can  come  now." 

'*  Oh,  but  by  and  by  will  do:"  and  I  closed 
my  eyes  again. 

Alice  now  ran  down  to  call  my  husband, 
and  tell  him  what  had  passed.     The  voices  I 
heard  were  those  of  Mrs.  Oswald  and  Lady 
Martindale,  who  had  called  every  day  to  in- 
quire for  me;  and  Pendarves  had  been  this 
day  prevailed  upon  to  go  down  to  them.     But . 
he  bitterly  repented  his  complaisance  when  he  ] 
found  I  had  heard  them  talking;  though  he! 
rejoiced  in   my  restored  hearing,  which  had  ' 
seemed  quite  gone.   He  hastily,  therefore,  dis- 
missed his  visiters,  and  resumed  his  station 
by  my  bedside.     I  knew  him,  and  spoke  to 
him;  but  damped  all  his  satisfaction  by  ask- 


ing for  my  mother,  and  wondering  where  she 
was.  He  could  not  answer  me,  and  was  donbt- 
ful  what  he  ought  to  reply  when  he  reeoyersd 
himself. 

At  this  moment  the  physician  entered ;  and 
hearing  what  had  passed,  declared  that  the 
sooner  he  could  make  me  understand  what  bad 
happened,  and  shed  tears  (for  I  had  shed  none 
yet, }  the  sooner  I  should  recover ;  and  he  ad- 
vised his  beginning  to  do  it  directly. 

Accordingly,  when  I  again  asked  for  her  be 
said — **  Do  you  not  see  my  black  coat,  Helen ! 
and  do  you  not  remember  our  losst** 

**  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  thought  oar  mooming  for 
the  dear  child  was  over.*' 

**  You  see !"  said  Pendarves  mournfully. 

The  physician  replied — **TiIl  her  memory 
is  restored,  though  her  life  is  spared,  a  cure  it 
far  distant;  but  persevere.*' 

In  a  fortnight  I  was  able  to  take  air ;  hot  I 
still  wonder^  where  my  mother  was,  though 
I  soon  forgot  her  again. 

But  one  day  Pendarves  asked  me  if  I  would 
go  and  visit  the  grave  of  my  child,  which  I 
had  not  yisited  for  some  time.  I  thankfully 
complied,  and  he  dragged  me  in  a  garden-chair 
to  the  church-door. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  emotioa 
that  he  supported  me  to  that  marble  slab 
which  now  covered  my  mother  as  well  at  my 
child,  and  1  caught  some  of  his  trembling  agi- 
tation. 

•*  Look  there,  my  poor  Helen  I"  said  he. 

I  did  look,  and  read  the  name  of  my  child. 

"  Look  lower  yet," 

I  did  so,  and  the  words  **  Julia  Pendarves," 
with  the  sad  et  cetera,  met  my  view,  and  seem- 
ed to  restore  my  shattered  comprehension. 

In  a  moment  the  whole  agonizing  truth  rush- 
ed upon  my  mind ;  and  throwing  myself  on 
the  cold  stone,  I  called  upon  my  departed  pa- 
rent, and  wept  till  I  was  deluged  in  tears,  and 
had  sobbed  myself  into  the  stillness  of  exhaus- 
tion. 

"Thank  God!  thou  art  restored,  my  be- 
loved, and  all  will  yet,  I  trust,  be  well,"  said 
my  husband,  as  he  bore  me  away. 

From  that  time  my  memory  returned,  and 
with  it  so  acute  a  feeling  of  what  I  had  lost, 
that  1  fear  I  was  ungrateful  enough  to  regret 
my  imbecility.  | 

I  now  insisted  on  hearing  details  of  all  thatj 
had  occurred  since  my  illness;  and  I  found; 
that  my  uncle  and  aunt  had  come  down  to  at-i 
tend  the  funeral  of  my  mother,  and  that  Lord 
Charles  had  attended  uninvited,  to  pay  heri 
that  tribute  of  respect — nor  had  he  returned  to. 
London,  till  my  life  was  declared  out  of  dan-' 
grer.  How  deeply  I  felt  this  attention !  I  also; 
heard  that  the  ladies  at  the  Lodge  pestered! 
my  husband  with  letters,  to  prevail  on  him  to  I 
spare  his  sensibility  the  pain  of  following  my  | 
lost  parent  to  the  grave:  but  that,  however i 
he  shrunk  from  the  task,  he  had  treated  I 
their  request  with  the  utmost  disregard,  say- j 
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Set  her  sent  out  of  the  coantry  on  the  Alien 
lill  —  for  that  she  was  undoubtedly  the  mis- 
tress, itbt  the  wife,  of  Lord  Martindale.  1 
also  learned  that  Lord  Charles  had  been  inde- 
fatigable in  using  his  exertions  and  his  interest 
to  effect  this  purpose,  in  hopes,,  as  my  aunt 
said,  of  opening  my  husband*s  eyes;  and  she 
thought,  when  he  saw  that  his  uncle  and  his 
friend  were  thus  active  and  watchful  to  save 
htm  from  perdition,  that  he  could  not  refuse 
to  be  convinced  and  saved. 

Alas!  we  none  of  us  as  yet  knew  Pendar- 
▼es.  We  did  not  know  that  in  proportion  to 
conscious  strength  of  mind  is  the  capacity  of 
conviction,  and  that  no  one  is  so  jealous  of 
interference,  and  so  averse  to  being  proved  in 
the  wrong,  as  those  who  are  most  prone  to  err 
and  most  conscious  of  weakness.  My  uncle 
and  aunt  went  away  in  high  spirits,  at  the  idea 
of  the  good  which  was  going  to  accrue  to  me 
from  their  exertions;  and  left  me  much  cheered 
in  my  prospects,  little  thinking  of  the  blow 
which  these  exertions  were  ensuring  to  me. 

My  husband  wrote  to  me  on  his  journey 
about  twice  a-week ;  but  as  he  rarely  did  so 
till  the  post  was  just  going  out,  or  the  horses 
were  waiting,  I  was  convinced  either  that  he 
had  lost  all  remains  of  tenderness  for  me,  or 
that,  conscious  of  acting  ill,  he  could  not  bear 
to  write. 

When  he  had  been  gone  two  months,  I  was 
expecting  his  arrival  in  London  every  day, 
and  with  no  small  anxiety;  for  my  uncle  had 
written  me  word,  that  as  soon  as  Annette 
Beauvais  (for  that  was  her  real  name)  arrived 
in  town,  she  would  be  seized  by  the  officers 
employed  by  Government,  and  be  shipped  off 
directly  for  Altona,  whither  Lord  Martindale, 
who  was  reckoned  a  dangerous  disloyal  sub- 
ject, would  be  advised  to  accompany  her. 

But  while  I  was  pleasing  myself  with  the 
idea  that  Pendarves,  when  convinced  of  the 
real  character  of  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated 80  intimately,  would  return  to  me, 
thankful  for  the  discovery,  and  that  in  the  de- 
tected courtesan  and  spy  he  would  forget  the 
fascinating  companion,  a  very  different  end 
was  preparing  for  the  well-intentioned  plans 
of  our  friend  i^nd  relation. 

Pendarves,  not  choosing  to  fail  in  respect 
to  his  uncle,  and  resolved  to  consider  himself 
as  on  good  terms  with  him,  called  at  his  house 
in  Stratford  Place;  but  unfortunately  found 
only  Mrs.  Pendarves.  The  consequence  you 
may  easily  foresee.  She  reproached  him  with 
his  cruel  neglect  of  his  wife,  and  then  triumph- 
ed in  the  approaching  discomfiture  of  that 
wicked  woman  who  had  lured  him  from  her; 
informing  him  with  great  exultation,  that  his 
uncle  had  procured  her  arrestation ;  that  she 
would  be  taken  up  directly,  and  sent  abroad  ; 
and  that  his  angel-wife  was  expecting  his  re- 
turn to  her  with  eager  and  affectionate  love. 

**  And  was  my  wife  privy  to  this  injustice 


and  this  outrage  t*'  asked  Pendarves,  with  a 
faltering  voice  and  a  flashing  eye. 

**  To  be  sure  she  was.** 

**  Then  she  may  expect  me«  madam,  bat  I 
will  never  return!*'  Having  said  this,  be 
rushed  from  the  house,  and  hurried  hack  to  the 
lodfirings.  He  found  Lady  Martindale,  as  she 
still  persisted  in  calling  herself,  in  fits,  and 
Lord  Martindale  threatening,  but  in  vaio. 
The  warrant  was  executed,  and  the  lady  forced 
to  set  off,  her  lord  having  a  hint  given  him, 
which  made  his  retreat  advisable  also. 

^'  You  shall  not  go  alone^  my  friends,*'  said 
Pendarves  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  their  banish- 
ment was  certain ;  ^'  and  as  my  fomily  have 
presumed  to  procure  yonr  exile,  they  shall  find 
that  they  have  exiled  me  too." 

So  sayinpr,  he  left  the  boose,  gained  a  past- 
port  as  an  American,  which  yoo  know  he  was, 
as  well  as  myself,  bv  birth,  and  soon  overUk- 
ing  them,  he  travelled  with  them,  and  em- 
barked with  them  for  Altona. 

He  wrote  to  me  from  the  port  whence  they 
embarked,  and  such  a  letter  I  I  thought  i 
should  never  have  held  up  my  head  after  it. 
He  reproached  me  for  joining  the  mean  cabal 
against  an  injured  and  innocent  woman,  and 
declared  that  as  1  and  his  uncle  had  caused  her 
exile,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  soothe  and  loakaniu 

In  a  postscript,  he  told  me  he  had  drawn  for 
all  the  money  that  was  in  his  banker's  hands, 
before  he  set  out  on  his  journey ;  that  he 
wished  me  to  let  our  house,  and  remove  into 
ray  mother's,  which  was  still  empty  ;  that  he 
trusted  I  would  not  let  him  want  m  a  foreign 
land,  for  in  some  respects  he  knew  I  could  be 
generous ;  but  he  feared  the  income  of  hit  for- 
tune must  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  which  were  so  many,  he  feared  he 
could  not  return,  even  if  he  wished  it,  except 
at  the  danger  of  losing  his  personal  liberty. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  I  would  join  mj 
uncle  in  settling  his  affairs;  and  if  he  wanted 
money  to  support  him,  he  knew  I  would  spare 
him  some  out  of  the  fortune  which  came  to  me 
on  the  death  of  my  mother,  the  income  of 
which  I,  and  I  alone,  could  receive. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wretchedness  inflicted 
by  this  letter — for  it  was  my  nature  to  cling  to 
hope,  I  eagrerly  caught  at  the  high  idea  of  my 
conjugal  virtues  which  this  cruel  letter  im- 
plied ;  and  I  trusted  that,  when  intimate  asso- 
ciation had  completely  unmasked  this  syren 
and  her  paramour,  he  would  prize  me  the 
more  from  contrast,  and  hasten  home  to  n^ 
ceive  my  eagerly  bestowed  forgiveness.  But 
the  order  to  let  the  house  was  so  indicative  of 
a  separation  meant  to  be  long,  if  not  eternal, 
that  again  and  again  I  went  from  hope  to  de- 
spair. But  there  was  one  sorrow  converted 
into  rejoicing.  Till  now  I  had  grieved  that 
my  mother  was  no  more,  but  now  1  rejoiced  to 
think  that  this  last  terrible  blow  was  spared 
her ;  that  she  did  not  live  to  witness  the  grief 
of  her  worse  than  widowed  daughter,  nor  to 
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see  the  degradation  of  the  heloved  son  of  her 
idolized  Lady  Helen.  Degradation  did  I  aay  1 
Yes :  but  I  still  persisted  to  excuse  toy  hus- 
band, and  would  not  own,  even  to  myself^  that 
be  was  without  excuse  for  his  conduct.  I 
thought  it  was  generous  in  him  not  to  forsake 
his  friends  in  their  distress,  nor  would  I  allow 
any  one  to  hint  at  the  probability  that  his  fe- 
male companion  was  his  mistress. 

I  also  resolved  to  justify  his  reliance  on  my 
exertions  and  my  generosity.  I  wrote  to  my 
uncle,  I  made  myself  acquainted  with  all  his 
embarrassments,  1  dismissed  every  servant  but 
Alice  and  Juan,  and  I  set  apart  two-thirds  of 
my  own  income  also  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts. 

My  uncle  would  fain  have  interfered,  and 
advanced  me  the  money ;  but  I  had  a  pride 
and  a  pleasure  in  making  sacrifices  for  my 
husband's  sake,  and  I  wished  Mr.  Pendarres 
to  leave  him  money  in  his  will,  as  a  resource 
for  him  when  he  should  return  to  England, 
and  I  should  be  no  more ;  for  I  fancied  that  I 
wa»  far  gone  in  a  rapid  decline.  But  I  mis- 
took nervous  symptoms,  the  result  of  a  dis- 
tressed mind,  for  consumptive  ones;  and  to 
my  great  surprise,  when  I  had  arranged  my 
husband's  affairs,  and  had,  while  so  employed, 
been  forced  to  visit  London  once  or  twice,  and 
associate  with  the  friends  who  loved  and  ho- 
noured me,  my  pain  of  the  side  decreased,  my 
pulse  became  slower,  my  appetite  returned, 
and  I  recovered  something  oi  my  former  ap- 
pearance. But  it  was  now  the  end  of  the 
winter  of  1793,  and  the  reign  of  terror  had 
long  been  begun  in  France,  while  we  heard 
from  every  quarter  that  the  English  there  were 
in  the  utmost  danger  on  account  of  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  English  Government ;  that  all 
were  leaving  France  who  could  get  away ;  and 
Pendarves  was  gone  to  Paris !  But  then  he 
was-  an  American.  Still,  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  fears  for  his  life ;  and  the  horrible 
idea  of  his  pining  in  a  foreign  land,  in  a  prison 
and  in  poverty,  (for  though  he  had  written  to 
say  he  was  arrived  in  Paris,  he  had  not  drawn 
for  money,  nor  given  his  address,)  haunted  me 
continually.  To  be  brief;  you  know  how  the 
idea  of  mj  husband's  danger  took  entire  pos- 
session of  my  imagination,  till  I  conceived  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  set  off  for  Paris. 

You  remember,  that  you  and  your  husband 
both  dissuaded  me  from  the  rasli  and  hazard- 
ous undertaking;  and  that  I  replied,  **I  have 
now  but  one  object  of  interest  in  the  world, 
the  husband  of  my  love !  True,  a  romantic 
generosity,  and  what  he  calls  just  resentment, 
have  led  him  for  the  present  to  forsake  his 
country  and  me ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  forsake  him,  and  who  knows,  but  that 
the  result  of  my  self-devotion  may  restore  him 
to  nie  more  attached  than  ever  V*  You  know 
that  you  listened,  admired,  and  almost  en- 
couraged roe,  and  that  yon  have  always  consi- 
dered this  determination  ss  the  crown  of  my 
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conjugal  glory,  and  held  it  up  as  a  bright  ex< 
ample  of  a  wife's  duty.  But,  my  dear  friend, 
my  own  sobered  judgment  and  the  lAsons  of 
experience,  together  with  reproof  from  lips 
tliat  never  can  deceive,  and  a  judgment  that 
can  rarely  err,  have  convinced  me  that  I  rather 
violated  than  performed  a  wife's  duty  when  I 
setoff  on  this  romantic  expedition  to  France. 

No :  if  ever  I  deserved  the  character  of  a 
good  wife,  it  was  from  the  passive  fortitude 
and  the  patient  spirit  with  which  I  bore  up 
against  neglect,  wounded  affections,  and  slight- 
ed tenderness.  It  was  the  sense  of  duty 
which  led  me  to  throw  a  veil  over  my  hus- 
band's faults,  which  held  him  up  when  his 
own  errors  had  cast  him  down,  and  which  led 
me  still,  in  strict  compliance  with  my  mar- 
riage vows,  to  obey  and  honour  him  by  all  a 
wife's  attentions,  even  when  1  feared  that  he 
deserved  not  my  esteem. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  narrative.  My  uncle 
and  aunt  came  down  to  reason  me  out  of  my 
folly,  as  they  called  it ;  and  my  uncle  thought 
he  held  a  very  persuasive  argument,  for  he 
told  me  he  felt  it  indelicate  for  me  to  intrude 
myself  and  my  fondness  on  a  husband  who 
had  showed  he  did  not  value  it,  and  had  cho- 
sen to  escape  from  me. 

^'  But  I  aid  not  mtan  to  intrude  upon  him," 
I  replied ;  **  I  mean  to  be  concealed  in  Paris, 
and  with  Alice  and  Juan  to  attend  me;  I  fear 
nothing  for  myself;  nor  need  you  fear  for  me." 

•*  What !"  cried  my  aunt,  •*  be  in  Paris,  and 
not  let  the  vile  man  know  you  are  there  1  / 
should  discover  myself,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  reproaching  him ;  for  /  should  treat 
him  very  differently,  I  assure  you.  /  should 
show  him, 

"  £^th  has  a  raffe  with  love  to  hatred  tum*d, 
And  love  has  tury  by  a  woman  spurned." 

**  But  you  are  not  Helen,  my  dear,"  said  my 
uncle,  meekly  sighing,  as  he  always  did  over 
her  misquotations;  and  still  he  argued,  and  I 
resisted,  when  I  obtained  an  unexpected  as- 
sistant in  our  kind  physician. 

"  My  dear  sir,'*  said  he,  "  if  your  niece 
remains  here  in  compliance  with  your  wishes, 
I  well  know  that  her  mind  and  her  feelings 
will  prey  upon  her  life,  and  ultimately  destroy 
it,  if  they  do  not  unsettle  her  reason.  But  if 
she  is  allowed  to  be  active,  and  to  indulge  at 
whatever  risk  her  devoted  affection  to  her  hus- 
band, depend  on  it  she  will  be  well  and  com- 
paratively happy ;  nor  do  I  see  that  she  runs 
any  great  risk.  She  is  an  American;  her  two 
servants  are  the  same,  and  are  most  devotedly 
attached  to  her ;  and  I  give  my  opinion,  both 
as  a  physician  and  a  friend,  that  she  had 
better  go." 

Oh,  how  I  loved  the  good  old  man  for  what 
he  said !  and  my  ancle  and  aunt  were  now 
contented  to  yield  the  point;  but  my  uncle  in- 
sisted on  defraying  all  my  expenses. 

««They  will  be  trifling,"  said  I;  ••for  I 
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shall  not  choose  to  travel  as  a  lady,  but  to 
dress  as  plainly,  travel  as  cheaply,  and  attract 
as  little  attention  as  I  can.*' 

This  be  approved ;  but,  in  case  I  should 
want  money  to  purchase  services  either  for 
myself  or  my  husband,  he  insisted  on  my 
sewing  into  ray  stays  ten  bank-notes  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  each;  and  I  accepted  them  in 
case  of  eraergencies,  as  I  thought  I  had  no 
right  to  refuse  what  might  be  of  service  to 
my  husband. 

^*  Would  I  were  not  an  old  man  !**  said  my 
nncle ;  *^  then  you  should  not  go  ahne^  Helen.** 
But  I  convinced  him  that  any  English  friend 
would  only  be  a  detriment  to  me. 

Lord  Charles  Belmonr,  on  hearing  of  my 
design,  left  London,  and  the  career  of  dissipa- 
tion m  which  he  was  more  than  ever  engaged, 
to  argue  with  me,  to  expostulate  with  me,  to 
entreat  that  I  would  not  go,  and  risk  my  pre- 
cious life,  which  no  man  living  was  worthy  to 
have  sacrificed  for  him,  and  then  buret  into 
tears  of  genuine  feeling  when  he  bade  me 
adieu,  wishing  that  '*  Heaven  had  made  him 
such  a  woman  ;**  and,  while  envying  the  hus- 
band of  a  virtuous  wife,  went  back  to  a  new 
mistress,  and  renewed  his  couree  of  error. 

At  length,  the  day  of  my  departure  arrived ; 
and,  plainly  attired,  I  set  off  for  the  port  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  attended  by  my  two  faithful 
servants. 

Juan  and  Alice  were  both  slaves  on  part  of 
our  American  property ;  but  they  were  born 
on  the  estate  or  a  French  proprietor;  therefore 
French  was  their  native  tongue,  which  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance.  As  soon  as  my  father 
was  their  master,  he  made  them  free,  and  they 
became  man  and  wife.  They  had  lived  with 
my  mother  ever  since.  She,  as  I  before  said, 
had  desired  they  should  be  made  indepen- 
dent for  life.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  the 
faithful  creatures  were  devoted  to  the  daughter 
of  their  benefactress,  and '  I  had  the  most 
cheering  confidence  in  the  tried  sagacity  as 
well  as  integrity  of  both.  Their  colour,  you 
know,  was  what  is  called  mulatto,  and  their 
appearance  was  less  distincruished  by  ugliness 
than  is  usually  the  case  with  such  persons. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  this  little 
history  of  two  beings  whom  I  learnt  to  love 
even  in  my  childho<x],  and  who,  in  the  season 
of  my  affliction,  added  to  that  love,  the  feeling 
of  interminable  gratitude. 

Well,  behold  us  landed  at  Altona,  and 
designated  in  our  passporte,  as  Mrs.  Helen 
Pendarves,  and  Juan  and  Alice  Duval,  Ameri- 
cans. Afler  a  tedious  journey  in  the  carts  of 
the  country,  and  sometimes  in  its  horrible 
wagons,  behold  me  also  anived  in  the  metro- 
polis of  blood,  passporte  examined  and  ap- 
proved, and  all  my  grreatest  difficulties  at  an 
end.  So  relieved  was  my  mind,  when  every 
thing  was  arranged,  and  I  had  hitherto  gotten 
on  so  well,  that  my  affectionate  companions 
observed  with  delighted  wonder  that  my  cheek 


glowed  and  my  eyes  sparkled  once  more ;  bst 
cautious  Juan  advised  me  to  hide  my  &ee 
as  much  as  possible,  for  there  were  no  soeb 
faces  in  Paris,  he  believed.    When,  however, 
I  found  myself  in  Paris,  when  I  knew  that  the 
being  I  loved  best  was  there,  and  yet  I  dared  j 
not  seek  him,  soaow  destroyed  my  reeovend  • 
blopm  again,  and  teara  dimmed    my  eyes. 
Yet  still  I  felt  a  strange  overpowering  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  1  was  near  him ;  and 
when  we  had  found  out  hit  abode,  I  thought^ 
that  I  could  perhaps  contrive  to  see  him,  my\ 
self  unseen.     But  I  found  a  letter  addressed 
to  me,  potte  rettanie^  which  not  only  dimmed  i 
the  brightness  of  my  prospects,  but  damped  | 
much  of  my  enthusiastic  ardour  in  the  task 
which  I  had  underteken,  and  even  abated; 
scime  of  my  tenderness  for  Pendarves :  for  1 
could  no  longer  shut  my  eyes  to  the  nature  of 
his  attachment  to  Annette  Beaavais. 

My  uncle  told  me  in  his  letter  that  Lord 
Marti ndale  was  returned  to  London,  but  could 
not  stey  there,  and  was  on  bis  way  to  Ame- 
rica ;  that  he  had  met  him  in  a  shop ;  that,  oa 
hearing  his  name,  Lord  Martindale  had  the 
effrontery  to  introduce  himself^  and  thanked 
him  for  having  enabled  him  so  easily  to  get 
rid  of  a  mistress  of  whom  he  was  tired. 

^*  Indeed,**  said  he,  *'  I  am  much  obliged  to 
the  family  of  Pendarves;  for  the  uncle  foreet 
my  mistress  to  go  back  to  her  native  place, ; 
and  the  nephew  takes  her  off  my  hands,  and . 
under  his  own  protection.*'  | 

*'  And  I  have  the  honour  to  assure  you,  eh,**  | 
said  he,  **  that  if  you  visit  Paris,  and  the  Roe ; 
Rivoli,  numero  22,  you  will  there  find  yourj 
nephew,  romantically  happy  with  a  most  fas-  { 
cinatin^  chcre  amie  who  had  once  the  honour 
of  bearing  my  name.** 

"  I  turned  from  him,'*  adds  my  ancle,  *'  with 
disgust,  as  you,  I  hope,  will  turn  from  your 
unworthy  husband,  and  come  back,  my  dearest 
niece,  to  your  affectionate  and  anxious  uncle.**  \ 

For  one  moment  I  felt  inclined  to  obey  his  j 
wishes  —  my  husband  really  living  with  an, 
abandoned  woman,  as  her  avowed  protector!' 
wife,  country,  reputetion,  sacrificed  for  her  I 
sake !  | 

Horrible  and  disgusting  it  was  indeed !  But ! 
I  soon  recollected,  that  if  it  was  really  a  doty  | 
in  me  to  come  to  Paris  for  his  sake  at  all,  it! 
was  equally  a  duty  now,  for  his  criminality' 
could  not  destroy  his  claims  on  my  duty;  nor- 
could  his  breach  of  duty  excuse  the  neglect  of; 
mine.  In  short,  whether  love  or  conscience  I 
influenced  me,  I  know  not,  but  I  resolved  to  | 
Stey  where  I  was.  And  so  he  was  in  the  Rue ! 
Rivoli !  I  was  srlad  to  know  where  he  was,  but 
I  did  not  as  before  wish  to  see  him,  and  even  I 
gaze  on  him  unseen.  No:  I  felt  him  de- 
graded, and  I  thought  that  I  should  now  tura 
away  if  I  met  him. 

We  took  a  pleasant  and  retired  lodging  on 
the  Italian  Boulevards ;  but  I  soon  found  that 
in  this  situation  we  were  not  likely  to  leara 
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mny  tiding  of  Pendarres ;  and  by  the  time  we 
had  been  ten  days  at  Paris,  Joan  and  I  resolr- 
'  ed,  having  first  feU  our  way^  to  put  a  plan 
which  we  had  formed  into  execution. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
have 'Opportunities  of  knowing  what  was  go- 
ing forward  in  public  affairs,  in  ordef  to  learn 
the  degree  of  safety  or  of  danger  in  which 
Pendarves  was ;  and  if  Madame  Beauvais  had 
really  been  a  spy  in  London  for  the  Conven- 
tion,  she  must  be  connected  with  the  govern- 
ing persons  in  Paris. 

Accordingly^  we  hired  a  small  house  which 
bad  stood  empty  some  time,  in  a  street  through 
which  most  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Convention  were  likely  to  pass  in  their  way 
to  and  fro.  The  street-door  opened  into  a  front 
parlour,  and  that  into  a  second  parlour;  of 
this,  with  a  kitchen  and  two  chambers,  con- 
sisted the  whole  of  the  house.  Humble  as  it 
was,  I  assure  you  it  was  on  the  plan  of  one 
which  Robespierre  occupied  in  the  zenith  of 
hispower. 

The  windows  of  the  front  parlour  Juan  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  shop-window ;  and  as  he 
and  his  wife  were  both  good  bakers,  they  fill- 
ed it  with  a  variety  of  cakes,  which  thoy  c^W' 
ed  gdteaux  rSpubUeaina  f  and  it  was  not  long 
before,  to  our  great  Joy,  they  obtained  an  ex- 
cellent sale  for  their  commodity.  This  em- 
I  boldened  us  to  launch  out  still  more ;  and  in 
{hopes  that  our  shop  might  become  a  sort  of 
resting  and  lounging-place  to  the  men  in  power 
as  they  passed,  Juan  put  a  coat  of  paint  on 
the  outside  of  the  house,  converted  the  parlour 
I  into  a  complete  shop,  and  at  length  put  a  no- 
'tice  over  the  door  m  large  tri-colour  letters, 
importing  that  at  such  hours  every  day  plum 
and  plain  pudding  d  rAmerieaine  was  to  be 
had  Ao/,  as  well  as  gdteaux  republieaint. 

If  this  affieke  succeeded,  there  was  a  chance 
of  Juan*s  hearing  something  relative  to  the 
objects  of  our  anxiety  from  the  members  of 
the  Convention,  while  I  myself,  hidden  be- 
hind the  glass-door  of  the  back-parlour,  might 
also  overbear  some,  to  me,  important  conver-. 
sation.  At  any  rate,  it  was  worth  the  trial ; 
and  experience  proved  that  the  scheme  was 
not  so  visionarj^  as  it  at  first  appeared. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  emotion  that 
I  saw  our  shop  opened,  and  business  prosper- 
ing. Never,  surely,  was  there  a  more  curious 
aii^  singular  situation  than  mine.  Think  of 
me,  the  daughter  of  an  American  loyalist,  liv- 
ing an  unprotected  woman  in  the  metropolis 
of  republican  France,  and  helping  to  make 
paddings  and  cakes  for  the  members  of  the 
National  Convention ! 

Though  I  have  never  paused  in  my  narra- 
tive to  mention  politics,  still  you  cannot  sup- 
pose that  I  was  ignorant  of  what  was  passing 
on  the  great  theatre  of  the  Continent,  nor  that 
the  names  of  the  chief  actors  in  it  were  un- 
known to  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  ofVen  be- 
gniled  my  lonely  hours  with  reading  the  ac- 


counts of  the  proceedings  at  Paris ;  had  mourn- 
ed not  only  over  the  fate  of  the  royal  family, 
but  had  deplored  the  death  of  those  highly- 
gifled  men,  and  that  great  though  mistaken 
woman  (Madame  Roland,)  in  whom  I  fancied 
that  I  perceived  some  of  the  republican  virtue 
to  which  others  only  pretended ;  and  though 
far  from  being  a  republican  myself,  I  could  not 
but  respect  those  who,  having  adopted  a  prin- 
ciple, however  erroneous,  acted  upon  it  con- 
sistently. But  with  Briss6t  and  his  party  end- 
ed all  my  interest  in  the  public  men  of  France, 
though  their  names  were  familiar  to  me,  and 
aversion  and  dread  were  the  only  feelings 
which  they  excited. 

Therefore,  when,  on  the  first  of  February, 
1794,  we  opened  a  shop  for  puddings  and 
cakes,  and  I,  through  the  curtain  of  a  glass- 
door,  saw  it  thronged  with  customers,  some  of 
whom  I  concluded  were  regicides  and  murder- 
ers, m^  heart  died  within  me.  I  felt  as  if  I 
stood  in  the  den  of  wild  beasts,  and  I  wished 
myself  again  in  safe  and  happy  England. 

Juan  was  frequently  asked  a  number  of 
questions  by  his  customers ;  such  as  who  he 
was,  and  whence  he  came,  and  how  long  he 
had  been  there;  and  his  answer  was,  that  he 
was  born  in  America,  and  born  a  slave,  and  so 
was  his  little  wife,  but  a  good  master  made 
him  free. 

"Bravo!  and  Vive  la  liberie!  and  you  are 
like  us ;  we  were  slaves,  now  we  are  free,** 
always  shouted  the  deluded  people  to  whom 
he  thus  talked. 

Juan  used  to  go  on  to  say  that  he  had  heard 
his  master  was  in  France,  and  poor,  and  so 
they  left  America,  and  came  to  work  for  him 
(applauses  again  ;^  but  that  he  found  he  was 
dead.  "And  so,''  said  he,  "as  I  liked  Paris, 
we  resolved  to  stay  here,  and  make  nice  things 
for  the  republicans  in  Europe." 

This  tale  had  its  eflect ;  Juan  was  hailed  as 
the  bon  eitoyen  Duval,  and  promised  custom 
and  protection. 

"  Oh !  dear  Miss  Helen,"  cried  Juan,  (as 
he  usually  called  me.)  "what  bloody  dogs 
some  of  them  look !  No  doubt  some  of  them 
were  members  of  parliament.  They  govern 
a  nation  indeed,  wlio  were  such  fools  as  to  be 
so  easily  taken  in  b^  my  story !  Psha !  I  should 
make  a  better  parliament-man  myself." 

At  length  we  saw  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ed men. 

Juan  heard  one  of  the  party  call  two  of  the 
others  Hebert  and  Danton ;  and  he  made  an 
excuse  to  come  in  and  tell  me  which  was 
which.  I  looked  at  them,  and  was  mortified 
to  find  that  Danton  was  so  pleasant-looking. 
.  When  they  went  away,  which  they  did  not 
do  till  they  had  eaten  largely,  and  commend- 
ed what  they  ate,  a  wild,  singular-looking 
man  entered  the  shop,  in  all  the  dirty  and  neg- 
ligent attire  of  a  eane  eulolte,  and  desired  a 
plum-pludding  d  PJmericaine  to  be  set  before 
nim ;  declaring  that  had  it  been  d  VJnglaut 
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he  coald  not  have  eaten  it,  as  it  would  have 
i  tasted  of  the  slavery  of  that  wretched  grovel- 
ling country,  Ensland.  When  the  pudding 
.  was  served,  he  talked  more  than  he  ate,  and 
made  minute  inquiries  into  the  history  of  Alice  | 
and  Juan;  but  when  he  heard  who  and  what 
they  were,  he  ran  to  them,  and  insisted  on 
giving  each  the  fraternal  embrace—*'  for  I," 
said  he,  *'am  Anacharsis  C loots!  the  orator 
of  the  human  race ;  and  dear  to  my  heart  is 
the  injured  being  who  was  bom  in  servitude. 
Blessed  be  the  memory  of  the  master  who 
broke  your  chains  !*' 

He  then  resumed  his  questions,  and,  to  my 
great  alarm,  desired  to  know  if  they  lived 
alone  in  the  house.  Juan,  off  his  guard,  re- 
plied, 

••  No;  we  have  a  lodger.*' 

*'  Indeed !  let  me  see  him." 

**  Him !  'tis  a  woman." 

**  Better  and  better  still !  Let  me  see  her, 
then.    Is  she  young  and  handsome  t" 

*'  Helas !  la  pauvre  femme !  elle  ne  voit  per- 
sonne,  elle  est  malade  k  la  mort."* 

**  Eh  bien,  que  je  la  voye !  Je  la  guerirai 
moi."| 

**  Tu !  citoyen  t  Oh  non !  elle  ne  se  guerira, 
jamais."^ 

*'  Mais  oui,  te  dis-je.  Oil  est-ellet  Je  veux 
absolument  faire  sa  connaissance."$ 

*'  C'est  impossible.    Elle  est  au  lit."|| 

•*  Qu'est-ce  que  cela  faitT'Tf 

'^CommenL,  les  femmes  chez  nous  ne  re- 
solvent jamais  les  visiles  quand  elles  sont  au 
lit."** 

**  Mais,  quelle  b^tise !  au  moins  dis-moi  son 
nom  qui  elle  est,  et  tout  cela."t|  | 

And  Juan  told  him  that  I  was  the  relation  i 
of  his  benefactor;  that  I  was  in  reduced  cir- I 
cumstances,  having  had  a  bad  husband ;  and  | 
that  he  and  his  wife  had  taken  me  to  live  with  . 
them,  and  never  would  desert  me. 

**  0  /«  bravfs  gens  '"  exclaimed  he.  —  But 
what  an  agony  I  endured  all  this  lime !  Afraid 
that  this  mad-headed  enthusiast  would  really 
insist  on  paying  me  a  visit,  I  ran  up  stairs, 
put  on  my  green  spectacles,  which  Juan  in- 
>  sisted  on  my  buying,  (for  he  really  thought 
'  me  a  perfrct  beauty,  and  that  all  who  looked 
I  must  love);  then  tied  up  my  face  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, pulled  over  it  a  slouch  cap,  and  lay 
down  on  the  bed,  drawing  the  curtains  round. 
But  Alice  came  up  to  tell  me  the  strange  man 
was  gone.     He  declared,   however,  that  the 

*  AIm  !  poor  woman !  she  is  sick  to  death. 

t  Well,  let  me  see  her:  I  will  cure  her. 

t  You,  citizen?  Oh,  no!  she  will  never  be 
cured. 

^  Yes,  I  tell  you.  Where  is  she  f  I  mtUI  abso- 
lutely make  her  acquaintance. 

II  Impossible.    She  is  in  bed. 

T  What  does  that  signify  f 

••  Our  ladies  never  receive  visits  in  bed. 

ft  What  nonsense !  But  tell  me  her  name,  and 
aU  that. 


next  time  he  came,  be  would  me  la  pmtwn 
mahde. 

But  fortunately  we  neTer  mw  bim  again,' 
except  when  he  stopped  in  company  with 
others,  and  was  too  much  taken  op  in  lajring' 
down  the  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  homaa 
race,  to  remember  an  individoal. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  yoa,' 
that  slight  as  was  my  knowledge  of  the  per- 
sons of  Hebert  and  Anacharsis  Cloots,  and 
little  as  I  had  heard  of  their  Toiees,  still,  the 
circumstance  of  having  seen  their  faces  and 
heard  them  speak,  made  all  the  differenee  be- 
tween rejoicing  at  their  deserved  fate  and  re- 
gretting It.  They  were  guillotined  during  the 
course  of  the  next  month;  and  I  sbnddered' 
when  I  heard  they  were  no  more,  catching  my- . 
self  saying,  ^ Poor  men!"  very  fiequeotJy  du-| 
ring  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  could  give  you  some  interestinjr  details  of 
many  events  that  now  happened  in  aflecting- 
succession;   but  they  have  been  painted  by; 
abler  hands  than  mine :  I  shall  only  say  fur- ' 
ther,  concerning  our  shop-visitera,  that  more: 
tlian  once  the  great  Dictator  himself  took  sbd-j 
ter  there  from  a  shower  of  rain,  and  aie  a 
gdteau  rcpubHcain,  When  he  first  came,  Joan,' 
who  had  seen  him  often  before,  sent  Alice  lO; 
tell  me  who  he  was ;  and  I  cannot  describe 
the  sensation  of  horror  with  which  he  inspired 
me:   for  nature  there  had  made  the  outside 
equally  ugly  with  the  inside.  He  asked  many 
questions  of  Juan,  relative  to  who  he  was, 
and  whence  and  why  he  came:  and  I  saw  hii 
quick  and   restless  eye  looking  suspiciously 
round,  as  if  he  feared  an  unseen  dagger  oq 
every  side:    and  so  watchful   and  obitenraot 
was  his  glance,  that  I  retreated  from  the  cur- 
tain lest  he  should  see  me.     I  was  also  ter- 
rified to  perceive  that  my  poor  Juan  was  not 
so  much  at  his  ease  with  Asm,  and  did  not  tell 
his  story  with  so  steady  a  voice  as  usual.  Bot 
perhans,  like  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  Robespierre 
was  nattered  with  the  consciousness  of  inspir- 
ing awe.  Juan  was,  however,  a  little  relieved 
by  the  entrance  of  Danton,  who  spoke  to  him 
as  an  old  acquaintance ;  on  which  Robespierre 
turned  to  Danton,  and  said, '*  Then  you  know 
these  people  1"  | 

**  Yes — and  their  puddings,  too-  Do  I  not, 
citizen  V  he  good-naturedly  replied ;  and  soon 
after,  Robespierre  and  he  departed  together.    ■ 

Certain  it  is,  that  I  breathed  more  freely 
after  they  were  gone. 

Not  long  after  this,  Danton  and  Camilledef 
Moulins  came  together ;  and  though  they  spoke 
very  low,  Juan  heard  them  talk  of  /a  eitoytnne 
Beauvais^  and  then  they  talked  of  son  bei  .imt 
ricain  Jnglma^*  (so  it  was  clear  they  knev 
who  my  husband  really  was,)  and  they  whis- 
pered and  laughed.  We  then  heard  the  name 
of  Colonel  Newton,  an  Englishman  by  birthi 
who  had  served  in  foreign  armies  all  his  ItfiB, 

*  Her  handsome  American  Elnglishi 
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mad  had  the  melancholy  disUiiction  of  being 
the  only  British  subject  who  was  put  to  death 
by  the  guillotine.*  But  Juan  heard  him  men- 
tioned by  these  men,  and  soon  aAer  we  knew 
ha  was  arrested ;  for  Juan  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  Palais  Royal  and  its  gardens 
in  an  evening,  and  other  places  of  public  re- 
sort, and  there  he  was  sure  to  hear  the  news 
or  the  day.  At  first,  he  only  heard  that  an 
Englishman  was  arrested;  and  his  emotion 
was  such,  that  if  any  one  had  looked  at  him 
it  must  have  been  perceived :  but  no  one  no- 
tieed  him;  and  presently  some  one  named 
Colonel  Newton  as  the  conspirator  who  had 
been  denounced  and  imprisoned. 

Was  Pendarves  acquainted  with  this  unfor- 
tunate man  1  We  could  not  tell ;  but  certain 
it  was,  that  the  awful  lips  which  mentioned 
the  one  had  named  the  other. 

In  another  month,  Danton  and  Camilla  des 
Moulins  were  themselves  no  more!  and  fell 
with  many  others  who  were  obnoxious  to  the 
tyrant ;  and  again  I  wuhed  that  I  had  not  seen 
or  heard  them. 

As  I  never  went  out  till  it  was  quite  dark, 
the  great  seclusion  in  which  I  lived  injured 
my  health.  Since  the  death  of  Hebert,  indeed, 
I  was  not  so  cautious,  as  I  could  wear  a  bat ; 
but  while  he  lived,  he  had  decreed  that  every 
head-dress  was  aruloeraty  except  the  peasants* 
cap. 

Juan  went,  therefore,  to  find  a  lodging  for 

me  for  a  week  or  two,  near  or  in  the  Champs 

£lys6es,  and  in  so  retired  a  spot,  that,  with 

my  green  spectacles,  and  otherwise  a  little  dis- 

guised,  my  guardian  declared  he  allowed  me 

-  to  walk  even  in  a  morning. 

I     Alice  accompanied  me,  and  Juan  promised 

i  to  come  and  tell  us  every  evening  what  was 

going  forward. — During  my  abode  in  this 

pretty  place,  Juan  arrived  one  evening  a  good 

deal  agitated,  and  I  found  that  he  had  seen 

Pendarves. 

•*  Did  he  see  you  1" 

**  Oh  no !  he  saw  no  one  but        ^ 

**His  companion,  I  suppose.  Was  Ma- 
dame Beaiivais  with  him  V* 

«« She  was,  and  her  little  dog ;  and  the  beast 
would  not  come  at  her  calt:  and  then  she  was 
uneasy,  and  so  he  took  up  the  nasty  animal, 
and  carried  it  in  his  arm.  I  could  have  wrung 
its  neck.*' 

*Mt  is  a  nice  clean  animal,*'  replied  I,  try- 
ing to  speak  cheerfully.  "But  how  did  he 
look,  Juan  t" 

••  Well,  madam — too  well !"  said  the  faith- 
ful creature^  turning  away  in  agony  to  think 
he  could  look  well  under  his  circumstances. 

**  You  see  he  is  not  yet  arrested,"  said  I : 
•♦and  for  that  I  am  thankful." 

One  night — the  night  before  we  were  to 
return  to  our  house— Juan  disappointed  us, 
and  did  not  come  at  all.    You,  who  have 
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always  lived  in  dear  and  quiet  Britain,  cannot 
form  to  yourself  an  idea  of  the  agitation  into 
which  this  little  circumstance  threw  us.  We 
could  not  fancy  he  was  ill :  that  was  too  com< 
mon-place  and  too  natural  a  circumstance  to 
occur  to  the  heated  imaginations  of  women 
accustomed,  as  we  were,  to  tales  of  terror  and 
blood ;  and  we  thought  no  less  than  that  he 
had  been  suspected,  denounced,  arrested,  and 
would  be  juge  a  mort.  What  a  night  of 
misery  was  ours !  Early  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever, Alice  set  off  for  Paris,  conjuring  me  on 
her  knees  not  to  come  with  her,  as  Juan 
thought  it  unsafe  for  me  to  walk  in  the  street 
unprotected;  and  promising  to  come  back 
directly,  if  anything  alarming  had  happened^ 
I  therefore  allowed  her  to  depart  without  me ; 
but  though  her  not  returning  was  a  proof  that 
all  was  right,  according  to  our  agreement,  I 
was  half  distracted  when  hour  succeeded  to 
hour,  and  she  did  not  return ;  till,  at  last,  un- 
able to  bear  my  suspense  any  longer,  I  set  off 
for  Paris,  and  reached  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, (as  it  was  then  called,)  just  as  an  im- 
mense crowd  was  thronging  from  all  parts  and 
around  me,  to  a  spot  already  filled  with  an 
incalculable  number  of  persons.  In  one  in- 
stant, I  recollected  that  what  I  beheld  in  the 
midst  must  be  the  guillotine,  and  I  tried  to 
turn  back,  but  it  was  impossible.  I  was  hur- 
ried forward  with  the  exulting  multitude;  and 
just  as  the  horrible  snap  of  the  murderous 
engine  met  my  now  tingling  ears,  I  heard  from 
the  shouts  of  the  mob  that  the  victim  was 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  !  Self-preservation  in- 
stinctively prompted  me  to  catch  hold  of  the 
person  next  me,  to  save  myself  from  falling, 
which  would  have  been  instant  death  —  and 
the  aid  I  sought  was  yielded  to  roe ;  and  while 
a  noise  of  thunder  was  in  my  ears,  and  my 
eyes  were  utterly  blinded  with  horror  and 
agonizing  emotion,  a  kind  but  unknown  voice 
said  in  French,  **  Poor  child !  I  see  you  are 
indeed  a  stranger  here.  We  natives  are  used 
to  these  sights  now  :"  and  he  sighed,  as  if  use 
had  not  however  entirely  blunted  his  feel* 
ings. 

**But  why  did  you  come  to  see  such  a 
sight  1" 

**  Oh  !  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  was  going 
home." 

•*Poor  thing!  Well;  but  shall  I  see  yon 
home— if  you  can  walk  1" 

I  now  looked  up,  and  saw  that  my  kind 
friend  was  only  a  lowly  citizen,  and  wore  a 
Jacobin  cap ;  and  I  was  still  shrinking  from 
allowing  of  his  further  attendance,  though  I 
trembled  in  every  limb,  and  felt  sick  unto 
death ;  when,  as  the  crowd  dispersed,  I  saw 
Juan  and  Alice  coming  towards  me:  in  an- 
other moment  I  was  in  her  arms,  where  I 
nearly  fainted  away. 

"This  is  unfortunate,"  said  the  ettoyeni 
"  her  illness  may  be  observed  upon,  as  it  was 
a  Bourbon  who  died,  and  she  may  be  fancied 
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no  friend  to  the  republic.    What  U  best  to  be 
doner; 

While  he  said  this,  I  recovered,  and  begged 
to  so  home  directly;  but  I  could  not  walk 
without  the  aid  of  my  Jacobin  friend,  who  in- 
sisted on  seeing  me  safe  home,  and  we  thought 
it  the  best  way  to  consent. 

On  our  way,  the  eitot/en  exclaimed,  "  0  mon 
Dteu !  le  vtnld  lui^mkme  /"•  and  we  saw  the 
dreaded  Robespierre  hastily  approaching  us. 
He  desired  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
that  woman ;  and  neither  Juan  nor  Alice  had 
recollection  enough  to  reply ;  but  our  friend 
did  instantly,  taking  olT  his  cap  as  he  spoke: 
The  poor  woman,  citoyen,  was  nearly  crush- 
ed in  the  crowd,  and  but  for  me  would  have 
been  trodden  to  death.  Only  see  how  she 
trembles  still !  She  has  not  been  able  to  speak 
a  word  yet." 

'*  Oh !  that  is  the  case,  is  itV*  said  he,  sur- 
veying me  with  a  most  scrutinizing  glance. 
^*  ft  is  well  for  her  I  find  her  in  such  good 
company,  Benoit.**  , 

He  then  departed,  and  we  recovered  our  re- 
collection. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than,  to  my  ^at 
surprise,  I  saw  Juan  seize  our  companion's 
hand,  while  he  exclaimed,  **  You !  are  you 
Benoit  1" 
•*  To  be  sure ;  what  then  1" 
*•  Why  then,  you  God  for  ever  bless  that's 
all !  For  many  poor  wretch  bless  you ;  and 
now,  but  for  you,  what  might  have  become  of 
herr 

"How!"  cried  Alice;  "is  this  the  kind 
jailor  of  the  Luxemburg!  Oh  dear!  how  glad 
j  1  am  to  see  you  !" 

I  It  was  indeed  Benoit;  who,  at  a  period 
■when  to  be  cruel  seemed  the  only  means  to  be 
!  safe,  lightened  the  fetters  which  he  could  not 
.remove,  and  soothed  to  Uie  best  of  his  power 
jthe  horrors  of  a  prison  and  of  death. 
!  A  feeling  which  he  could  not  help,  but  cer- 
tainly not  one  of  joyful  anticipation,  led  him 
to  witness  the  death  of  the  royal  victim;  and 
I  my  evident  horror  instantly  interested  and 
attached  him  to  my  side.  This  good  man 
-attended  us  home,  and  we  had  great  pleasure 
in  setting  before  him  all  our  little  stores :  but 
^le  could  not  eat  therij  he  said  ;  and  as  he  spoke, 
;  he  sighed  deeply.  However,  he  assured  us 
he  would  come  and  eat  with  us  some  other 
day :  then  desiring  us  to  take  heed  and  not  go 
jto  see  sights  again,  he  ran  off,  saying  he  had 
"been  absent  too  long. 

!  What  a  mercy  it  was  that  Benoit  was  with 
us  When  we  met  the  tyrant !  We  also  rejoiced 
that  he  did  not  see  or  did  not  recognise  Juan 
and  Alice :  but  after  this  unfortunate  rencontre 
we  did  not  feel  ourselves  as  safe  as  we  did 
l)efore,  and  dreaded  every  day  to  see  him  enter 
the  shop. 
I  now  desired  to  know  the  reason  of  Juan^s 


^  Oh  !  there  he  is  himself. 


not  cominff  to  ns,  and  I  found  that  bis  too 
great  care  had  exposed  me  to  even  a  far  ttwrae 
agony  than  that  from  which  he  wished  to  pre- 
serve me.  The  truth  was,  he  heard  that  poor 
Madame  Elizabeth  was  to  be  ezecnted  the 
next  day :  fearing,  therefore*  that  he  should  be 
betrayed  into  saying  so,  and  wishing  me  not 
to  know  of  it  till  all  was  over,  as  he  knew  | 
how  interested  I  was  in  her  fate,  he  resolved 
to  stay  away,  not  supposing  we  should  be 
alarmed ;  and  he  and  Alice  could  not  return  to 
me  sooner,  as  the  way  led  over  the  very  spot, 
which  they  wished  to  avoid.  Besides,  Alice' 
had  told  me  her  noi  returning  was  a  good  sign.  I 
Well!  this  agony  was  past;  but  I  had  seen  I 
and  met  the  suspicious  eye  of  the  tyrant,  and  | 
it  haunted  me  wherever  1  went.  For  my  owo ' 
life,  indeed,  1  had  no  fear;  and  imprisonment,! 
I  thought,  was  all  I  had  to  dread,  though  poor] 
Juan  insisted  on  it  that  the  wretch  saw,  spite 
of  my  dowdy  appearance,  that  I  was  a  hand- 
some woman ;  and  he  thanked  Heaven  at  the  i 
close  of  every  day,  that  no  Robespierre  had : 
visited  us.  Another  evening  Juan  returned  in 
much  agitation  from  his  walk,  but  I  saw  it. 
was  of  an  opposite  nature  to  that  which  bej 
experienced  at  sight  of  Pendarves:  and  on  io-i 
quiry  I  found  that  he  had,  as  he  said,  met  tbatj 
good  youngr  man.  Count  De  Walden. 

"Indeed  !"  exclaimed  I;  "and  did  he  tee 
youl  and  does  he  know  I  am  in  Paris  1" 

"  No,  he  did  not  see  me ;  and  without  yoor 
leave  I  dared  not  tell  that  you  were  here:  sol 
thought  it  best  not  to  speak  to  him." 

1  felt  excessively  disappointed;  but  aiter 
some  moments  of  reflection  I  recollected  that 
it  would  be  cruel  and  selfish  to  force  myself,  in 
a  situation  so  interesting  and  so  anxious,  on 
one  who  on  principle  had  so  recently  leftliie 
place  in  which  I  was;  and  1  told  Juan  he  bad. 
done  quite  right.  > 

"  However,"  said  I,  "  it  is  a  comfort  to  mej 
to  know  that  I  have  a  protector  near."  I 

"Ay;  but  not  for  long !"  I 

"  No !  but  what  could  bring  a  roan  likej 
him  to  this  den  of  wickedness  and  horrorslj 
Some  good  purpose,  no  doubt."  | 

"  I  suspect  so :  for  I  saw  him  in  close  cod-< 
versation  with  Barl^re  and  others,  and  I  o?er*| 
heard  him  say,  *  But  can  you  give  me  no  hope  11 
I  want  excessively  to  return  home :  still,  while! 
there  is  a  chance  of  Colonel  Newton*8  beinC* 
saved,  I  will  stay.'  Bancre,  I  believe,  said 
all  hope  was  over;  for  the  Count  cast  up  hisi 
eyes  mournfully  to  heaven,  and  retired."         \ 

Till  I  heard  this,  I  was  inclined  to  suspect) 
that  my  uncle  had  written  to  say  I  was  herSf  L 
and  that  he  came  on  my  account.  ) 

I  shall  now  relate  the  motive  of  his  Journey  s 
the  object  of  it  was  connected  with  the  fate  of 
my  husband. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Beauvais  was  ezecnted 
with  Danton  and  other  supposed  conspirator^ 
in  the  preceding  April.  This  man  was  thc^ 
father  of  Annette  Beauvais;  and  she  wouliS- 
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bave  been  denotmoed  and  executed  with  her 
btlier,  had  not  one  of  Robespierre's  tools  be- 
come exceedingrly  enamoured  of  her,  and  for 
hit  sake  she  was  spared.  But  Colonel  New- 
ton haTtngr  been  known  to  be  rather  intimate 
with  Beauvais,  and  having  also  dared,  like  a 
rme-bom  Englishman  and  a  man  of  independ- 
mi  feelings,  to  reproach  the  tyrant  with  his 
cruelty,  he  was  accused,  imprisoned,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  It  was  on  his  aeeourU  that 
De  Walden  came  to  Paris.  By  some  means 
or  other,  Newton  informed  him  of  his  situation ; 
ind  as  he  had  known  him  in  Switzerland,  and 
greatly  esteemed  him,  he  hastened  to  try  whe- 
ther by  solicitation,  interest,  or  money,  he 
Bould  procure  his  ac(^uittal  or  escape :  but  he 
tried  in  Tain.  As  rain  also  were  the  efforts 
made, — to  do  her  justice, — by  Madame  Beau- 
rais  herself.  The  wretch  to  whom  she  ap- 
plied was  made  jealous  of  Newton  by  her  ear^ 
neet  entreaties  for  his  life ;  and  his  doom  was 
Mmsequendy  rendered  only  more  certain.  He 
ilso  tanntinffly  bade  her  to  take  care  of  her 
3wn  life  and  that  of  her  American  English- 
nan,  assuring  her  she  would  not  find  it  an 
may  matter  to  do  that  long.  Nor  did  he 
threaten  in  vain;  for,  though  she  admitted 
ilia  addresses  and  received  his  splendid  pre- 
lents,  she  still  persisted  in  living  with  the  in- 
fatuated Pendarves,  who  believed  her  con- 
itancy  equal  to  her  pretended  love.  The  con- 
lequence  was,  that  an  accusation  was  brought 
igainst  my  husband  for  getting  to  Paris  on 
false  pretences,  and  as  being  a  dangerous  per- 
lon :  for,  thoush  he  was  bom  in  America,  his 
father  was  a  loyalist,  not  a  republican,  and 
bad  fought,  they  found,  against  the  republican 
arms;  and  his  mother  was  that  offensive  thing 
a  woman  of  quality  and  a  nobleman's  daugh- 
ter. There  were  other  charges  equally  strong ; 
and  even  in  the  presence  of  his  vile  compa- 
nion, Pendarves  was  arrested,  and  condemned 
for  the  present  to  be  confined  au  secret  in  the 
Luxemburg. 

He  bore  his  fate  with  calmness;  for  he  ex- 
pected that  she  who  had  caused  his  imprison- 
ment would  be  eager  to  share  and  to  enliven 
it :  but  that  was  beyond  the  heroism  of  a  mtV 
fre».  She  was  not  willing  16  prefer  to  fine 
apartments  and  liberty,  love  and  a  prison  with 
bim ;  but  while  he,  agonized  at  her  desertion, 
—for  she  bade  him  a  cold  and  final  farewell, 
—was  borne  away  into  confinement,  she  was 
led  away  smiling  and  in  triumph  by  her  now 
avowed  protector! 

All  these  circumstances  I  did  not  know  at 
irst — ^I  only  knew  the  result;  which  was  im- 
parted to  me  by  the  trembling  Juan,  who  had 
teen  Pendarves  led  away,  had  seen  her  fare- 
veil,  and  had  vainly  tried  to  make  himself  ob- 
enred  by  him,  that  he  might  know  he  bad  a 
iriend  at  hand. 

«*  A  friend  !"  cried  I,  with  a  flushed  cheek, 
rot  with  a  trembling  frame :  **  he  shall  know 
bat  be  has  the  bai  of  friends,  a  wife^  near 


him  !'*  and  instantly,  taking  no  precaution  to 
conceal  my  person  in  any  way,  for  I  thought 
not  of  myself,  I  hastened  rapidly  along,  Juan 
with  difficulty  keeping  pace  with  me,  till  I 
reached  the  Luxemburg. 

^'  Whom  do  you  want  V  said  a  churlish  man 
on  duty.' 

•*  Seymour  Pendarves." 

'*  You  can't  see  him :  he  is  au  secret.^* 

**  Oh  !  but  I  must !  Do  let  me  speak  to  the 
Ciloyen  Benoit,  and  ask  him  to  let  me  enter." 

**  Y  ou  are  very  earnest ;  and  perhaps  he  will 
let  you." 

**  Who  shall  I  say  wants  to  be  admitted  to 
this  Pendarves  1" 

"  His  wife." 

*»  His  wife !  Well,"  added  he,  respectfully, 
'*  wives  should  not  be  kept  from  their  hus- 
bands when  they  seek  them  in  their  distress." 

He  then  went  in  search  of  Benoit,  who  ap- 
peared with  his  keys  of  office. 

*•  atoyeny^^  said  he,  ••  here  is  a  wife  wants 
to  see  her  husband." 

**  I  fear  she  is  an  aristocrat,  then,"  replied 
Benoit,  smiling  and  approaching  us. 

"  Ha !"  cried  he,  ••  is  it  you  1  What  is  be- 
come of  your  spectacles  1  And  do  you  want 
to  see  your  husband^  poor  thing  t  Who  is 
hel" 

I  told  him.  He  shook  his  head,  saying  to 
himself—**  Who  could  have  supposed  he  bad 
a  wife,  and  such  a  one  too !" 

**  dVoyenne,"  said  he,  ••  you  cannot  see  your 
husband  to-night,  nor  shall  he  know  you  are 
here ;  but  to-morrow,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  I 
will  admit  you.  Yes,  and  for  your  sake^  I 
will  show  him  all  the  indulgence  I  can.  So 
it  was  for  this,  was  it,  you  came  to  Paris  t  I 
thought  there  was  a  mystery.  Good  girl! 
good  girl !" 

So  saying,  he  walked  hastily  away,  and  we 
returned  to  our  home,  at  onoe  disappointed  and 
cheered. 

Oh  how  I  longed  for  the  light  of  morning ! 
Oh !  how  I  longed  to  exhibit  the  superiority  of 
the  wife  over  the  mistress !  With  what  plea- 
sure I  anticipated  the  joy,  mixed  with  shame 
and  sorrow,  no  doubt,  but  still  triumphant  over 
every  other  feeling,  with  which  Pendarves 
would  behold  and  receive  me !  How  he  would 
valuethisproof  of  tenderness  and  duty  !  while 
I  should  rondly  assure  him  that  all  was  for- 
gotten and  all  forgiven !  So  did  I  paint  the 
scene  to  which  I  was  hastening.  Such  were 
the  hopes  which  flushed  my  cheek  and  irra- 
diated my  countenance. 

At  length  the  appointed  hour  drew  near;  and 
I  had  just  reached  the  gates  of  the  Luxem- 
burg, bad  just  desired  to  be  shown  to  Benoit, 
when  I  looked  up  and  beheld  De  Walden! 

*•  You  here !"  cried  he,  turning  pale  as  death, 
**  O  Helen !  dear  rash  friend !  why  are  you  in 
Paris  t  Speak." 

Here  he  paused,  trembling  with  emotion.  I 
was  little  less  affected;  but,  making  a  great 
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«flbrt,  I  faltered  oatf  **  Mjhttd)emd  is  prisoner 
here,  and  I  am  soing  to  him/* 

De  Walden  clasped  his  hands  together,  and 
was  silent ;  but  his  look  declared  the  agonjr  of 
bis  mind. 

Benoit  now  came  to  conduct  me  in;  and 
De  Walden,  taking  Juan's  arm,  led  him  apart. 

*^  Have  you  told  him  I  am  here!"  said  I, 
turning  very  faint,  alarmed,  now  the  moment 
was  come  which  I  had  so  delightedly  antici- 
pated. 

••  No :  I  have  told  him  nothing." 

He  now  put  the  key  into  a  door  at  the  bot^ 
tom  of  a  long,  narrow,  dark  passage,  and  it 
turned  on  its  heavy  and  grating  hinges. 

**  Some  one  desires  to  see  you,'' said  Be- 
noit, gruffly f  to  hide  his  kind  emotion ;  and  I 
stood  before  my  long-estranged  husband.  But 
where  was  the  look  of  gladness?  where  the 
tone  of  welcome^  though  it  might  be  mingled 
with  that  of  less  pleasant  sensations  t  He 
started,  turned  pale,  pressed  forward  to  meet 
me ;  but  then  exclaiming  in  a  faltering  voice, 
''  Is  it  you,  Helen  1  Rash  girl !  why  do  1  see 
you  herel"  he  sunk  upon  his  miserable  bed, 
and  hid  his  face  from  me.  I  stood  motionless, 
pale,  and  silent  as  a  statue.  Was  this  the 
scene  which  I  had  painted  to  myself?  True, 
I  should  have  been  shocked,  if  he  had  ap- 
proached me  with  extended  arms,  and  as  if  he 
felt  that  I  had  nothing  to  forget :  yet  I  did  ex- 
i  pect  that  his  eye  would  lighten  up  with  joyful 
surprise,  and  his  quivering  lip  betray  the  ten- 
derness which  he  would  but  dared  not  express. 
However,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  indigna- 
tion, and  a  sense  of  injury,  were  stronger  than 
my  fond  woman's  feeling ;  and  I  seated  my- 
self in  silence,  on  the  only  chair  in  the  room, 
with  my  proud  heart  Hwelling  as  if  it  would 
burst  its  bounds  and  give  me  ease  for  ever. 

**  Helen !"  said  be  at  length,  in  a  subdued 
and  dejected  tone,  **  your  presence  here  dis- 
tracts nie.  This  scene,  this  city,  are  no  places 
for  you  ;  and  oh  !  how  unworthy  am  I  of  this 
I  exertion  of  love  !  What!  must  a  wretch  like 
me  expose  to  danger  such  aA  exalted  creature 
as  this  is?" 

These  fiatterinjT  words,  though  uttered  from 
the  head  more  than  from  the  heart,  were  a  sort 
of  balm  to  my  wounded  feelings  ;  but  I  coldly 
replied,  That  in  coming  to  Paris,  in  order  to  be 
on  the  spot  if  any  danger  happened  to  him,  I 
had  only  done  what  I  considered  as  the  duty 
of  a  wife ;  and  that  now  my  earnest  wish  was 
to  be  allowed  to  spend  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  every  day  with  him  in  prison,  as  his  friend 
and  soother. 

**  Impossible!  impossible!"  he  exclaimed, 
becoming  much  aoritated. 

**Why  80  ?  Benoit  is  disposed  to  be  my 
friend." 

•*  No  matter ;  but  tell  me  who  is  with  you 
in  this  nest  of  villains  ?" 
I  told  him,  and  he  thanked  God  audibly.    I 


then  entreated  to  know  something  coneemingl 
bis  arrest,  its  eause,  and  what  the  conaequeDees  i 
were  likely  to  be.  | 

»*  Spare  me !"  cried  he,  **  spare  me !  It  is : 
most  painful  to  a  man  to  blush  with  shame  in 
the  presence  of  his  wife.  Helen !  kind,  good  i 
Helen!  I  know  you  meant  to  soothe  and; 
serve  me ;  bat  ^ou  have  humbltd  me  to  the 
dust,  and  my  spuit  sinks  before  joa !  Go  and 
leave  me  to  perish.  In  my  very  hid  days  1 
was  wholly  unworthy  of  y on;  but  fHno—" 

He  was  right;  and  my  parading  kindness,! 
my  intruding  virtoe  were  offensive.    I  kai\ 
hnmbled  him :  I  had  obUged  kim  too  muck :  1 1 
had  towered  over  him  in  Ske  superiority  of  my : 
eharaeter ;  and  instead  of  attaeUng^  I  had  olim-  i 
aied  him.    This  was  human  nature— I  saw  it, 
I  owned  it  now,  but  I  was  not  nrepared  for  it, 
and  it  overwhelmed  roe  with  despair.    Still, 
it  soi^ned  my  heart  in  his  fiivour;  for,  if  1 
had  to  forgive  hie  errore,  he  had  to  forgive  my 
officious  exhibition  of  romantie  duty.    I  now 
at  his  request  told  him  all  my  plant,  and  evny 
thing  that  had  passed  since  I  cam6«  not  oBnit- 
ting  to  tell  him  that  I  had  seen  De  WaUen, 
Nor  was  I  sorry  to  remark,  that  at  ids  name- 
he  started  and  cnanged  colour. 

^  He  here!  Then  you  are  sure  of  a  mo- 
tector,"  said  be,  ^and  I  feel  easier,  fiot, 
Helen !  you  are  too  young,  too  lovely  to  a-,' 

fose  yourself  to  the  gaze  of  the  men  in  power.! 
protest  that  you  are  at  this  moment  as  beao- 
tiful  as  ever,  Helen !"  I 

**  It  is  from  the  temporary  embellishment  of; 
strong  emotion  only,"  replied  I,  pleased  bjj 
this  compliment  from  him.  I  then  turned  the' 
discourse  to  the  opportunity  our  shop  gave  us 
of  hearing  conversations ;  and  I  also  promised ; 
to  bring  him  some  of  our  commodities.  He 
tried  to  smile,  but  could  not,  and  I  saw  tbst 
my  presence  evidently  distressed  instead  of 
soothing  him.  fienoit  now  came  to  say  1  mofi 
stay  no  longer,  and  disappeared  again ;  while, 
a  prey  to  most  miserable  feelings,  1  roae  to 
depart. 

**I  shall  come  again  to-morrow,"  said  I; 
"shall  I  not?"  ', 

"  If  you  insist  upon  it,  you  shall ;  but,  yon, 
had  better  leave  me,  Helen,  to  perish,  and  for- 
get me !"  I 

**  Forget  you !  Cruel  Seymour,"  cried  Ii 
bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

He  now  approached  me,  and,  sinking  on  one 
knee,  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it:  then  held 
it  to  his  heart.  A  number  of  feelings  now 
contended  in  my  bosom,  but  affection  was  pre- 
dominant; and  as  he  knelt  before  me,  I  threw, 
my  arms  round  his  neck,  mingling  my  tears 
with  his,  "  Matt  vile  doncy  cUttyemm-^^ipecha 
tuT'**  said  Benoit,  just  unclosing  tlie  door, 
and  speaking  outside  it.  Pendarves  rose  and 
led  me  to  him ;  and,  scarcely  knowing  whether 
pain  or  satisfaction  predominated,  I  reached 


'  Quick,  make  haste,  female  citisen ! 
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the  gmte,  Benott  kindly  aasoring  me  I  might 
command  his  aemces  to  the  utmost. 

I  found  De  Walden  still  talking  with  Juan. 
They  both  seemed  to  regard  me  with  rery 
acrutinixing  as  well  as  sympathizing  looks ; 
and  I  still  trembled  so  much  that  I  was  glad 
to  accept  the  support  of  De  Walden's  arm. 
He  attended  me  home ;  but  we  neither  of  us 
spoke  during  the  walk.  When  I  reached  the 
door,  I  said,  **^Come  to  me  to  breakfast  to- 
morrow ;  for  to-day  I  am  wholly  unfitted  for 
company.*'  He  sighed,  bowed,  imd  departed  ; 
but  not  without  assuring  me  that  he  would  in- 
quire concerning  the  causes  of  my  husband's 
arrest,  and  try  to  get  him  set  at  liberty. 

"  Well,"  cried  Juan,  **  I  have  one  comfort 
I  more  than  I  had ;  Count  De  Walden  has  de- 
clared that  while  you  remain  in  Paris  he  will.'* 
And  I  also  felt  comforted  by  this  assurance. 

I  now  retired  to  my  own  room,  and,  throw- 
ing myself  on  the  bed,  entered  upon  that  se- 
▼eie  task,  self-examination;  and  I  learnt  to 
doubt  whether  mv  expedition  to  France  were 
as  truly  and  singly  the  result  of  pure  and  gen- 
uine tenderness,  and  a  sense  of  duty,  as  1  had 
supposed  it  was.  For  what  had  I  done  1  I  had 
certainly  shone  in  the  eyes  of  many  at  the  ex- 
pense of  mj  husband.  I  had,  as  he  said, 
**  humbled  him  in  his  own  eyes,"  and  I  had 
chosen  to  run  risks  for  his  sake,  which  he 
^  could  not  approve,  and  aAer  all  might  not  be 
the  better  for.  In  such  reflections  as  these  I 
passed  that  long  and  miserable  day ;  ay,  and 
in  some  worse  still ;  for  I  felt  that  Pendarves 
no  longer  loved  me-— that  he  esteemed,  he  re- 
spected, he  admired  me;  but  that  his  tender- 
ness was  gone,  and  gone,  too,  probably,  for 
ever! 

!  I  had,  however,  one  pleasant  idea  to  dwell 
upon.  Deputies,  if  not  an  ambassador,  were 
now  expected  from  America,  and  De  Walden 
had  told  Juan  he  should  claim  their  protection 
for  us. 

The  next  morning  De  Walden  came ;  but 
his  brow  was  cloud^,  his  manner  embarrass- 
\  ed,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  mournful. 
I     *'  Have  vou  made  the  inquiries  which  you 
promised  1" 

**  I  have;  and  theT  have  not  been  answered 
satisfactorily.  My  dear  friend,  there  are  sub- 
jects which  nothing  but  the  emergencies  of  the 
case  could  justify  me  to  discuss  with  you. 
Will  you  therefore  pardon  me  if  I  say—" 

*'  Say  any  thing :  at  a  moment  like  this  it 
is  my  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the  truth.  I 
guess  what  you  mean." 

He  then  told  me  the  cause  of  mj  husband's 
arrest,  which  I  have  already  mentioned ;  add- 
ing that  the  ostensible  causes  were  so  trifling, 
that  they  could  probably  be  easily  gotten  over; 
but  that  the  troe  cause,  jtalouty^  was,  he  fear^ 
ed,  not  likely  to  be  removed. 

*' But  she  left  him,"  cried  I,  *Mefthimas 
if  for  ever,  and  aocompaniad  her  new  lover  in 
triumph !" 


••  Yes :  but  I  fear  that  he  will  not  get  quit  of 
her  so  soon." 

My  only  answer  to  this  unwelcome  truth 
was  a  deep  sigh ;  and  for  some  minutes  I  was- 
unable  to  speak,  while  De  Walden  anxiously 
walked  up  and  down  the  room. 

**  Perhaps  you  would  go  and  see  Pendai^ 
ves  i 

**No:  excuse  me:  an  interview  between 
me  and  him  must  be  painful,  and  could  not  be 
beneficial.  The  letter  I  had  from  him  to  in- 
form me  of  a  certain  mournful  event  was  cold ; 
and  though  I  answered  it  kindly, — for  I  thought 
of  you  when  I  wrote, — I  was  convinced  that 
the  less  we  met  again  the  better." 

*^Then  what  can  you  dol" 

"  I  know  not — I  could  not  save  my  friend^ 
you  know." 

*'  If  money  can  do  it,  I  possess  the  means, 

**  And  so  do  I ;  but  Robespierre  is  inacces* 
sible  to  bribes,  and  so  I  have  found  his  crea- 
tures.  I  fear  that  I  must  seek  Madame  Beau- 
vais  herself." 

**  But  she  probably  hates  you  1" 

"  True :  but  she  does  not  hate  Pendarves ; 
and  if  I  convince  her  that  her  only  chance  of 
liberating  him  is  by  seeming  to  have  ceased 
to  love  him,  the  business  may  be  done." 

**  And  nuist  he  owe  his  liberty,  and  perhaps 
his  life,  to  herl  But  be  it  so,  if  he  can  be  pre- 
served no  other  way  —  in  that  case  I  would 
even  be  a  suitor  to  her  myself." 

*'That  I  could  not  bear.  But  oh !  dear,  iiw 
considerate  friend,  why  did  you  come  hither  1" 

**  Because  I  thought  it  my  duty." 

**  And  do  you  still  think  so  1" 

I  was  silent. 

** Answer  me,  candid  and  generous  Helena 
do  you  not  novo  see  that  it  was  more  your  duty 
to  stay  in  your  own  safe  country,  protected  by 
respectable  friends,  than  to  come  hither  court- 
ing danger,  and  the  worst  of  dangers,  to  a  vir- 
tuous wifel  Believe  me,  the  passive  virtue  of 
painful  but  quiet  endurance  or  injury  was  the 
virtue  for  you  to  practise.  This  quixotic  dar<- 
ing  looked  like  duty ;  but  woe  not  duty^  Helen, 
and  could  only  end  in  disappointment :  for  tell 
me,  have  you  not  found  that  you  have  thu» 
snflered  and  thus  dared  for  an  in^te  1" 

My  nlenee  answered  the  question. 

^*  Enough !"  resumed  De  Walden ;  **  and  I 
feel  that  I  have  been  cruel ;  but  mine  has  been 
the  reproof  of  friendship,  wrung  from  me  by 
the  indignant  agony  of  knowing  that  even  / 
cannot  perhaps  protect  you  fVom  the  insults 
which  I  dread.  Oh!  why  did  they  let  you 
come  hither  1  I  am  ture  your  mind  was  not 
itself  when  you  thought  of  it." 

**  You  are  right  The  idea  had  taken  hold 
of  my  imagination,  then  unnaturally*  raised,, 
and  come  I  would.  But  my  physician  ap- 
proved my  coming ;  for  he  thought  it  safer  for 
me,  and  thought,  if  I  was  not  indulged,  thai 
my  reason,  if  not  my  life,  might  sufier." 

This  ststement  completely  overset  De  Wal«- 
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den*s  self-command ;  he  blamed  himself  for 
what  he  had  said — accused  himself  of  cruelty 
—extolled  the  patient  sweetness  with  which 
I  had  heard  him,  and  had  condescended  to 
justify  myself.  Then,  striking  his  forehead, 
he  exclaimed, 

"  And  I,  alas !  am  powerless  to  save  a  being 
like  this ! — But  save  her,  Thou,"  he  added, 
lifdngr  his  clasped  hands  to  heaven. 

The  hour  of  my  appointment  at  the  prison 
now  arrived  again,  and  De  Walden  accompa- 
nied me  thither.  I  did  not  see  Benoit;  but  I 
was  admitted  directly,  and  my  conductor,  open- 
ing the  door,  said,  ^'  A  female  citizen  desires 
to  see  you." 

«*  Indeed !"  said  Pendarves  in  a  tone  of  joy ; 
but  he  started,  and  looked  disappointed,  when 
he  saw  me, 

•'  Is  it  you,  Helen  1"  said  he. 

"  Did  you  exnect  it  was  any  one  elsel" 

**  Not  much,"  he  replied,  evidently  discon- 
certed ;  **  not  much.  It  is  only  a  primitive 
old-fashioned  wife  like  yourself,  who  would 
follow  an  unworthy  husband  to  a  prison." 

'*  And  to  a  scaffold^  if  necessary,"  cried  I 


said  Pendarves  in  a  deep  but 
'*  ftnnrA  mA  ?  spare  me !  This  ex- 


with  energy. 

"Helen!" 
caustic  tone,  ^*  spare  me 
'Cess  of  goodness " 

I  smiled ;  but  I  believe  my  smile  was  as 
litter  as  his  accents. 

What  meetings  were  these  between  persons 
jcircumstanced  as  we  once  were  and  were  tiow ! 
But  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  all  I  now 
suffered  I  had  brought  upon  myself.  In  order 
to  change  the  tone  of  our  feelings,  I  told  him 
De  Walden  had  breakfasted  with  me,  and  then 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  see  Juan. 

He  said  **  Yes,"  but  carelessly,  and  then 
added, "  So,  De  Walden  has  been  with  you  V 
and  fell  into  a  mournful  reverie  till  our  uncom- 
fortable interview  was  over. 

I  promised  to  send  him  by  Juan  all  he 
wanted  and  desired,  of  linen,  clothes,  and 
food ;  for  Benoit  had  assured  me  he  would 
allow  him  to  receive  any  thing  for  the  sake  of 
his  good  wife.  He  thanked  me,  shook  my 
liand  kindly,  and  saw  me  depart,  as  I  thought, 
with  pleasure. 

I  found  De  Walden  waiting  for  me  with 
Juan.  The  latter  by  my  desire  asked  for  Be- 
noit, and  begged  to  know  of  him  at  what  hour 
that  day  or  evening  he  might  be  admitted  to 
his  master.  Accordingly,  he  went,  carrying 
with  him  the  articles  I  mentioned.  He  was 
gone  some  time ;  and  anxious  indeed  was  I  for 
his  return. 

**  I  have  seen  her,"  said  he. 

**  Seen  whom  1" 

**  That  vile  woman." 

"  Was  she  with  him  1"  cried  I,  turning  very 
faint. 

'*No,  no:  let  the  good  Benoit  alone  for 
that.  She  desired  to  see  the  citoyen  Pen- 
darves, ker  husband  i  on  which  Benoit  scom- 


fally  answered,  **  one  wife  is  emrogh  for  any 
man ;  I  allow  him  to  see  one  of  his  eTery  da  j, 
but  no  more;  no  go  away,  and  do  not  retnm; 
again.**  i 

«« What!"  exclaimed  the  cieatare,  in  grnt, 
agitation,  **  is  abe,  is  Helen  Pendarrea  in ; 
Paris."  i 

"Yea;  sAe,  the  true  abet— the  good  wife  is 
here ;  and  she  alone  will  Benoit  admit  to  his 
prisoner.       Va4-eniedi^e,'^*  i 

"  And  the  creature  went  awaj,**  added  Joan,  [ 
"for  I  saw  and  heard  it  ally  giving  him  auch' 
a  look!" 

I  conld  not  help  being  pleased  with  this' 
account ;  but  I  aent  biro  immediately  to  tall ' 
De  Walden  what  had  paaaed,  that  he  might, 
lose  no  time  in  seeking  La  Beanvaia,  to  pie- 
rent  her  going  to  the  priaon,  and  therri>y  in-! 
creasing  the  danger  of  Pendarrea. —  When  I 
Juan  returned,  I  asked  for  a  minnte  detail  ofr 
all  that  passed  between  my  hoaband  and  him.| 

"Oh!  he  is  very  wretched!"  be  replied; 
"bat  he  told  me  nothing  concerning  himself; 
he  only  walked  up  and  down  £e  Banovj 
room,  asking  me  nothing  bnt  about  yoo,  and 
why  they  let  yon  come,  and  if  De  Walden 
came  on  nnrpose  to  guard  you.  In  short,  we 
talked  or  nothing  else;  and  then  he  did  lo 
wish  jou  back  sde  in  your  own  country!" 

This  account  gave  me  sincere  pleaanie,  ui 
made  roe  believe  that  Seyroour  a  heart  wai 
not  so  much  alienated  from  me  aa  I  expected; 
and  a  weight  seemed  suddenly  taken  from  mj 
mind.  The  next  day  I  went  again  at  noon, 
and  I  found  La  Beauvais  in  high  dispute  with 
Benoit.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  saw  that  1 
recognised  her,  and  that  my  countenance  as- 
sumed the  hue  of  death,  he  caught  my  hand, 
saying,  "Ft7«/  tnle!  enire  done  bxlli  d 
BONNE  !  et  toit  vorUen  tout  de  suite  /"* 

La  Beauvais,  provoked  and  disappointed, 
seized  my  arm.  "Madame  Pendarves,"  sbej 
cried,  "  the  same  interest  brings  us  hither:  ufej 
your  influence  over  this  barbarian  to  procuie. 
me  admittance."  | 

"The  same  interest!"  I  replied,  tumine 
round,  throwing  her  hand  from  my  arm,  and  i 
looking  at  her  with  all  the  scorn  and  abhor- 
rence which  I  felt:  ** Madame^  je  ne  90us  eoif 
nois  /w«.""|" 

"//  is  well,^^  she  said.  "Depend  on  it, I 
shall  refresh  your  memory ;  and  soon,  too.  I 
will  be  revenged^  though  my  heart  bleedi 
for  it." 

She  then  hastened  avray ;  and  I,  feeling  the 
rash  folly  I  had  committed,  and  fearing  I  had 
irreparably  injured  my  husband's  cauae,  wis 
forced  to  let  the  kind  jailor  conduct  me  to  his 
own  apartment,  in  order  that  I  might  recover 
myself  before  I  went  to  Pendarves.  I  found 
him  more  cheerful,  and  also  more  afiectionate 


*  *'  Quick  !  quick!  enter:  fair  and  good!  but 
you,  go  away  directly !" 
t  Madam,  I  do  not  know  yon. 
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in  his  manner  towards  me.  He  had  been 
reading  a  letter^which  be  hastily  put  into  his 
pocket;  yet  not  so  soon  but  that  my  quick 
eye  discovered  in  the  address  the  hand  of  La 
Beauvais.  It  was  the  renewal  of  intercourse, 
then,  that  had  made  him  cheerful !  But  why 
then  was  he  more  affectionate  to  mel  I  have 
since  resolved  that  question  to  my  satisfaction. 
No  one  likes  to  give  up  any  power  once 
possessed.  Pendarves  had  flattered  himself 
La  Beauvais  fondly  loved  him ;  and  his  bitter 
ffrief  at  her  apparent  desertion  of  him,  arose 
from  wounded  pride,  and  the  fear  of  having 
lost  his  power  over  her,  more  than  from  pining 
affection.  But  she  had  written  to  him;  she 
was  trying  to  gain  admittance  to  his  prison ; 
bis  wounded  vanity  therefore  was  at  rest  on 
one  point,  and  the  sight  of  me  was  grateful 
because  it  ministered  to  it  in  another. 

But  1  did  not,  could  not  reason  then ;  I  only 
felt;  and  what  with  jealousy,  and  what  with 
my  fears  for  his  life,  fiot&,  1  thought,  endan- 
gered by  m«,  I  was  ill  and  evidently  wretched 
Uie  whole  time  I  staid.  But  Seymour's  man- 
ner to  me  was  most  soothing,  and  even  tender. 
At  that  moment  I  could  better  have  borne  in- 
difference from  him ;  for  I  was  conscious  that 
I  had  weakly  given  way  to  the  feelings  of  an 
injured  jealous  woman,  and  had  thereby  pro- 
bably given  the  seal  to  his  fate ! 

Glad  was  I  when  the  jailor  summoned  me ; 
for  I  was  anxious  to  tell  De  Walden  the  folly 
which  1  had  committed ;  and  I  saw  that  Sey- 
mour was  hurt  at  the  cold  and  hurried  manner 
in  which  1  bade  him  farewell. 

When  I  saw  De  Walden,  he  told  me  that  he 
had  called  in  vain  on  La  Beauvais  hitherto ;  but 
would  try  again  and  again.  On  hearing  what 
had  passed  between  us,  he  became  alarmed, 
but  declared  that  he  could  not  have  forgiven 
roe,  if  I  had  spoken  or  acted  otherwise.  That 
day,  some  of  the  tyrant's  creatures  were  in 
our  shop,  and  one  of  them  desired  to  see  the 
other  shop- woman,  declaring  Alice  was  not 
pretty  enough  to  wait  on  them ;  and  that  they 

>  were  resolved  the  next  time  they  came,  to  see 

\ia  belle  Jlngloise — But  every  other  fear  was 

'.  soon  swallowed  up  in  one. 

I  Juan  heard  that  night  in  the  Thuilleries 
gardens,  that  the  Englishman^  Pendarves, 
would  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  the  day 
afler  the  next^  and  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  being 
executed  with  several  others,  directly  !  !  ! 

The  moment,  the  dreaded  moment  was 
now  at  hand,  and  how  was  it  to  be  averted  1 
De  Walden  heard  this  intelligence  also,  and 
came  to  me  immediately.  But  all  hope  seemed 
vain,  because  he  was  to  be  condemned  to 
satisfy  private  wishes,  and  not  because  any 

Enbltc  wrong  could  be  proved  against  him,  and 
e  lef^  me  in  utter  despair.  But  he  also  left 
me  to  reflect;  and  the  result  was  a  determina- 
tion to  act  resolutely  and  immediately,  and  to 
risk  the  event.  Suffice,  that  I  called  my  faithful 
servants  into  my  room,  reminded  them  of  that 


fidelity  and  obedience  to  me  which  they  had 
vowed  to  my  poor  mother  on  her  death-bed,  and 
told  ihem  the  hour  for  them  to  prove  their  attach- 
ment and  fulfil  their  vow  was  now  arrived.  This 
solemn  adjuration  was  answered  by  as  solemn 
assurances  to  obey  me  in  whatever  I  required 
of  them.  I  fir^t  required  that  they  should 
keep  aU  I  was  now  going  to  say,  and  all  they 
or  1  were  going  to  do,  profoundly  secret  from 
De  Walden.  1  saw  Juan  recoil  at  this ;  but  I 
was  firm,  and  he  nvore  himself  to  secresy.  1 
then  unfolded  to  them  my  scheme,  and  had  to 
encounter  tears,  entreaties  urged  on  bended 
knee,  that  I  would  give  up  my  rash  design, 
and  consider  myself.  But  they  might  as  well 
have  talked  to  the  winds.  **  i  feel,"  said  I, 
'^  by  the  suddenness  of  this  proceeding,  that 
my  treatment  of  La  Beauvais  has  done  this, 
and  it  is  my  duty,  at  all  risks  to  myself,  to 
save  my  husband  from  the  death  to  which  I 
have  hurried  him."  The  faithful  creatures 
were  silenced,  but  not  convinced.  Still,  find- 
ing they  could  not  prevent  my  purpose,  and 
that  I  declared  1  would  cry,  Vive  le  Boi^  that 
I  might  die  with  my  husband,  they  prepared 
in  mournful  obedience  to  consult  with  me  on 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  my  wishes. 

My  plan  was  this :  I  resolved  to  ask  per- 
mission to  take  a  last  farewell  of  Pendarves  at 
night,  afler  I  had  seen  him  in  the  morning, 
and  then  change  clothes  with  him,  and  remain 
in  his  stead. 

**  And  as  Benoit  was  ill  in  bed  this  evening, 
when  you  went,"  said  I,  **  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  he  will  be  well  to-morrow ;  so  my 
plan  cannot  injure  him.  Therefore,  let  us  be 
prepared  to  execute  what  I  have  designed,  di- 
rectly." 

»*  Well,  my  comfort  is,"  said  Juan,  "  that 
my  master  will  never  consent  to  risk  your  life 
in  order  to  save  his  own." 

**  Not  willingly ;  but  I  shall /ore«  him  to  do 
it." 

"Well!  we  shall  see." 

You  may  remember  how  I  used  to  regret  my 
great  height,  because  Pendarves  did  not  ad- 
mire tall  women ;  but  now  how  I  valued  it,  as 
it  made  it  more  easy  for  Pendarves  to  pass  for 
me,  and  therefore  might  aid  my  efforts  to  save 
his  life ! 

We  agreed  that  Alice  and  Juan  should  be  in 
waiting  with  a  covered  peasant's  cart,  at  the 
end  of  the  Luxemburg  gardens;  that  then  be 
should  drive  him  and  her  to  our  lodging  in  the 
Champs  Kysees,  which  we  had  agrain  hired, 
where  he  was  to  pass  for  me,  and  still  hide  his 
face  as  if  in  great  affliction.  The  bouse  was 
kept  by  a  deaf,  stupid  old  woman,  who  was 
not  likely  to  suspect  any  thing.  And  at  day- 
break, Pendarves,  in  a  peasant's  dress,  with 
Alice  by  his  side,  dressed  like  a  peasant  also, 
with  her  hood  over  her  face,  was  to  drive  on 
'day  and  night  when  he  had  passed  the  barrier, 
which  we  nooed  it  would  be  easy  to  do,  till 
some  place  or  safe  retreat  offered  itself  on  the 
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lead.  And  I  knew  that  on  this  road  was  the  chd^ 
teau  of  a  [;|reDtleman  whom  we  had  known  and 
had  done  kindnesses  to  in  England,  who  had 
contrived  like  some  others  to  take  no  partin  po- 
litics, and  had  retained  his  house  and  his  land. 

All  was  procured  and  ready  as  1  desired ; 
and  havings  written  down  my  scheme  for  my 
husband,  conjuring  htm  to  grant  my  request, 
I  went  to  the  prison  in  the  morning  with  a 
beating  heart,  lest  Benoit  should  be  well 
enough  to  be  at  his  post.  But  he  was  not  only 
unwell,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office. 
The  bon  Benoit^  as  he  was  called,  was  too  good 
for  his  situation.* 

Seymour  beheld  with  wonder,  and  no  small 
alarm,  my  cheek,  now  flush,  now  pale,  my 
tremulous  voice,  and  my  abstracted  manner ; 
and  I  once  more  saw  in  him  that  affectionate 
interest  and  anxiety  so  dear  to  my  heart. 

*^You  are  ill,  my  beloved,"  said  he  at 
length. 

»» Beloved !"  How  the  word  thrilled  through 
my  heart !  I  never  expected  to  hear  it  again 
from  his  lips;  and  the  sound  overcame  me. 
^*  1  shall  be  better  soon,**  cried  I,  bursting  into 
tears. 

The  surly  jailor  (Oh!  how  unlike  Benoit!) 
who  had  taken  his  place,  now  summoned  me 
away,  and  I  slided  my  letter  into  my  husband's 
hands.  **  Read  it,**  said  I,  ^^  and  know  that 
your  doom  is  fixed  for  Uftnorrow,  therefore  I 
conjure  you  by  our  past  lovca  to  grant  the  re- 
quest which  the  letter  contains,  and  if  you 
think  I  have  deserved  kindness  from  you,  com- 
ply with  my  wishes." 

Seymour,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate,  took  the  letter,  and  listened  to 
me  with  a  bewildered  air;  and  I  hastened  from 
the  prison.  I  had  easily  obtained  permission 
to  return  to  the  prison  at  night. 

**  It  will  be  the  last  time.     You  will  never 
come  again,'*  said  the  brutal  jailor;   "your 
husband  will  never  come  back  when  he  goes  ' 
to  the  tribunal  to-morrow,  so  come  and  wel-  | 
come !" 

I  spent  the  intervening  time  in  writing  a  let^  ! 
ter  to  De  Walden,  inclosing  one  to  my  uncle,  I 
which  1  begged  him  to  forward  ;  and  I  arranged 
every  thing  as  if  death  awaited  me.  Nay, 
how  could  1  be  assured  that  it  did  not  ?  But 
I  kept  all  my  fears  to  myself,  and  talked  of 
hope  alone,  to  my  poor  servants,  who  wander- 
ed about,  the  pictures  of  grief. 

When  De  Walden  called  that  day,  I  would 
not  see  him,  but  lay  down  on  purpose  to  avoid 
him  ;  for  I  dreaded  to  meet  his  penetrating 
glance. 

As  it  was  now  the  middle  of  July,  days 
were  shortening,  and  by  eight  o'clock  twilight 
was  gathering  fast.  My  appointment  was  for 
half-past  seven,  and  by  a  bribe  I  obtained  leave 
from  Benoit*s  unworthy  successor  to  stay  till 
half-past  eight. 


*  An  historical  fact. 


Then  summoning  all  my  fortitude,  I  entered 
the  cell  of  my  husband.  I  shall  pass  over  the  t 
first  moments  of  our  meeting ;  hot  I  shall  never  { 
forget  them,  and  I  am  sooUied  and  comforted 
when  I  recollect  all  that  escaped  from  that  af- ' 
fectionate  and  generous,  though  misguided 
being.  Sufi^ce,  that  all  his  arguments  were  in 
vain  to  persuade  me,  that  he  was  not  worthy , 
to  be  saved,  at  even  the  smallest  risk  to  a  life : 
so  precious  as  mine.  | 

"My  life  precious!"  cried  I;  •*a  being 
without  any  near  and  Jear  ties!  with  neither 
parent,  child,  nor  husband,  I  may  now  say,'* 
cried  I  thrown  off  my  guard  by  the  conscious- ' 
ness  of  a  desolate  heart.  | 

"I  have  deserved  this  reproach,"  said  Sey-j 
mour;  "you  have  indeed  no  husband,  there-! 
fore,  why  should  not  I  die  t  as,  were  I  gone,  i 
Helen,  1  feel,  /  know  that  ^ou  would  Se  no 
longer  (2etoi!a/e/"  I 

1  understood  his  meaning,  hut  did  not  notice 
it.  Bitter  was  now  the  anguish  which  I  felt; { 
nay,  so  violent  was  my  distress,  and  so  ear-j 
nest  my  entreaties  that  he  would  escape,  as  i 
the  idea  that  he  refused  me  in  consequence  of  j 
what  I  had  jtat  totii,  would,  if  he  perished, 
drive  me,  I  was  convinced,  to  complete  dis-j 
traction,  that  he  at  last  consented  to  my  request 

"  But,  take  notice,**  said  he,  ^  that  I  do  it| 
with  this  assurance,  that  if  my  escspe  puts 
you  in  peril,  I  will  return  and  suffer  for,  or 
with  you;  and  then  you  shall  again  find  that 
you  have  a  husband,  Helen,  and  our  union  shall  j 
be  renewed  in  death,  and  cemented  in  our, 
blood — I  say  no  more.  Yon  command,  and  it| 
is  my  duty  to  obey.*'  | 

He  then  took  off  the  robe  de  chambrt  which 
he  wore  in  prison;  and  I  dressed  him  in  the. 
loose  gown  I  had  made  up  for  the  occasion, 
and  long  enough  to  hide  his  feet;  and  even! 
when  he  had  my  bonnet  on,  I  had  the  satis-' 
faction  of  seeing  that  he  did  not  look  much! 
taller  than  I  did.  I  now  wrappned  his  robei 
tight  round  me,  put  all  my  hair  under  his 
night-cap,  and  with  my  handkerchief  at  mj, 
eyes  awaited  the  jailor's  summons;  whilej 
rendarves  dropped  the  veil,  and  covered  his^ 
face  with  his  handkerchief  as  if  in  grief.  But 
the  anxious  heavings  of  my  bosom  and  the  I 
mournful  ones  of  his  were  only  too  real.  Eve-! 
ry  thing  favoured  us ;  the  wind  was  high,  and' 
by  blowing  the  door  to,  blew  out  the  lamp 
which  the  jailor  held  :  therefore  the  only  lightj 
was  from  a  djm  lamp  in  the  passage.  At  the; 
door  stood  the  trembling  Juan.  ! 

"  There,  take  care  of  her :  for  she  totters  aS; 
if  she  was  drunk,"  said  the  jailor:  "I  war-, 
rant  you  she  will  never  come  again.'* 

In  five  minutes  more  Seymour  was  in  the, 
carl,  and  very  shortly  afVer  he  reached  our  co^. 
tage  in  safety,  and  was,  as  me,  lying  in  my 
bed  in  the  Champs  Eysees.  I,  meanwhile,! 
went  to  bed,  and   made  no  answer,  but  by 

frroans,  to  the  "  good  night**  and  brutal  conso-. 
ations  of  the  jailor,  when  he  came  to  lock  ms 
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op,  without  the  smallest  suspicion  who  I  was. 
But  when  I  board  myself  actually  locked  up 
for  thenighl^  1  threw  myself  on  my  knees  in  a 
transport  of  derout  gratitude. 

The  next  morning  I  rose  after  short  and 
troubled  rest,  seating  myself  with  my  back  to 
the  door,  that  I  might  remain  undiscovered  as 
long  as  I  could,  in  order  to  give  my  husband 
more  time  to  get  away.  But  1  could  no  longer 
retard  the  awful  moment;  for  my  jailor  came 
to  summon  me  before  the  tribunal. 

**  I  am  Quite  ready  !*'  said  I,  turning  slowly 
round.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  his  surprise, 
his  indignation,  his  execrations,  and  his  abuse. 
I  forgave  him,  for  the  poor  wretch  feared  for 
his  place,  if  not  for  his  life. 

**  Yes :  you  shall  ^o  before  the  tribunal," 
said  he,  seizing  roe  with  savage  fury.  ^^  But 
no,  I  must  first  send  after  your  rascally  hus- 
band.'' 

He  then  locked  me  in ;  and  I  saw  no  more 
of  him  for  two  hours,  when  I  heard  a  g^reat 
noise  in  the  passage,  down  which  my  cell 
when  open  looked,  and  presently  the  door  was 
unlocked  by  the  jailor  himself,  who  exclaimed 
with  a  malignant  smile,  **Your  husband  is 
taken,  and  brought  back !  Look  out,  and  you 
will  see  him !" 

I  did  look  out,  I  did  see  him,  unseen  by  him 
at  first,  and  I  saw  him  walking  up  the  pas- 
sage with  La  Beauvais  weeping  on  his  arm, 
and  one  of  hers  thrown  across  his  shoulder. 

An  involuntary  exclamation  escaped  me; 
and  I  retreated  back  into  the  cell.  I  have 
since  heard  that  Henriot  and  his  guards,  De 
Walden,  and  Joan,  were  in  the  passage ;  but 
I  only  saw  my  husband  and  La  Beauvais; 
and  leaning  against  the  wall  I  hid  my  face  in 
my  hands,  oppressed  with  a  thousand  contend- 
ing and  bewildering  sensations. 

"There!"  said  the  vindictive  jailor,  usher- 
intr  in  Pendarves,  as  if  he  felt  how  painful  a 
We-^t-^He  between  us  now  would  be;  "there, 
citizen !  I  shall  shut  you  up  with  your  wife, 
till  I  know  what  is  to  be  done  with  her.  But 
perhaps  you  would  like  the  other  eitoyenne 
better?" 

••  Peace !"  cried  Pendarves,  *•  and  leave  us 
alone  r 

**  Helen !"  said  my  husband. 

•*  Mr.  Pendarves '/' 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Helen ;  nor  can  I  blame 
yon  :  appearances  were  against  me.  But  I 
must  and  will  assure  you,  that  that  person's 
appearing  at  such  a  time,  and  her  behaviour, 
were  as  unexpected  as  they  were  unwelcome." 

Still  I  spoke  not:  no,  not  even  to  inquire 
whjt/  I  bad  the  misery  of  seeing  him  return ; 
and  ere  I  had  broken  this  painful  but  only  too 
natural  silence,  and  had  only  just  resumed  my 
woman's  gown,  the  door  was  again  thrown 
open,  and  an  officer  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion came  to  say,  that  I  was  allowed  to  return 
to  my  own  house  for  the  present,  till  further 
proceedings  were  resolved  upon. 

Vol.  m. ^83  sT 


•*  Take  notice,  sir,"  said  Pendarves,  "  that 
this  lady's  only  fault  has  been  too  great  a  re- 
gard for  an  unworthy  husband  ;  and  that  what 
you  may  deem  a  crime,  the  restof  Europe  will 
call  a  virtue." 

The  officer  smiled;  and  wishing  my  hus- 
band good  night,  I  followed  where  he  led. 

At  the  gate  I  found  De  VValden,  who  ac- 
companied me  home,  having  first  been  assured 
by  the  officer  that  1  should  be  under  aurveil' 
lance, 

"  And  is  it  thus,  rash  Helen,  you  use  your 
best  friends,  and  risk  an  existence  so  valua- 
ble 1"  cried  De  Walden. 

"Spare  me,  spare  me  your  reproaches," 
said  I :  "  I  am  sufficiently  humbled  already." 

"Not  humbled — those  only  are  humbled 
who  could  injure  such  a  creature.  Helen,  I 
was  in  the  passage  at  the  prison,  and  I  saw  all 
that  passed. 

"  Now  then,  while  this  recollection  is  fresh 
on  your  mind,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  think 
yourself  justified  in  staying  here  where  you 
are  now  exposed  to  insult  and  to  danger,  for 
the  sake  of  one  who  at  a  moment  which  would 
have  bound  another  man  more  tenderly  than 
ever,  could  so  meet  and  so  offisnd  your  eyes  ?" 

I  was  still  silent. 

"  Now  then  hear  my  proposal.  I  have  the 
greatest  reason  to  believe  that  I  can  secure  an 
escape  both  for  you,  Alice,  and  myself,  through 
the  barriere  this  very  night  on  the  road  to 
Switzerland.  There,  my  dear  friend,  I  offiar 
you  a  home  and  a  parent!  My  mother  will 
be  your  mother,  my  uncle  your  uncle;  and 
well  do  I  know,  that  could  my  revered  Mrs. 
Pendarves  look  down  on  what  is  passing  here, 
she  would  be  happier  to  see  you  under  the 
protection  of  my  family  than  under  any  other 
protection  on  earth  !" 

"No,  ray  dear  friend,  no  ;  your  just  resents 
ment  and  your  wishes  deceive  you.  My  mo- 
ther valued  her  child's  fame  and  her  child's 
virtue  equal  with  her  safety." 

"  Your  fame  could  not  suffer.  I  would  not 
live  even  near  you,  Helen  ;  I  am  as  jealous  of 
your  fame  as  any  mother  could  be;  besides 
that  principle  would  make  me  shun  you.  No, 
Helen  ;  I  would  see  you  safe  in  Switzerland, 
and  then  sail  for  America." 

"  Generous  man  !  But  you  shall  not  quit 
your  country  for  my  sake:  besides  1  will  not 
quit  my  husband  in  the  hour  of  his  danger. 
No,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  Pendarves,  I  stay 
to  witness  and  perhaps  to  share  it.  The  die  is 
cast ;  so  say  no  more." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  my  home. 
Alice  came  to  meet  me. 

"  0  my  poor  dear  master !"  said  she  :  "  but 
it  was  all  his  own  seeking.  We  had  passed 
the  barrier ;  but  he  would  go  back.  He  de- 
clared he  could  not,  ujouid  not  escape  till  he 
knew  you  were  safe  :  when  just  as  I  was  got 
into  the  house  in  the  Champs  Clysees,  and  ho 
was  holding  the  reins  in  his  bands,  the  officers 
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seized  him ;  and  he  said,  **  I  am  he  whom 
you  seek— I  am  quite  willing  to  accompany 
you." 

^^This  in  some  measure  redeems  his  charac- 
ter with  me,**  cried  De  Walden ;  and  /  did  not 
feel  it  the  less  because  I  said  nothing.'  but  at 
length  I  said,  *'  Generous  Seymour !  He  never 
told  me  this.  He  did  not  make  a  merit  of  it 
with  me.** 

Juan  now  came  in,  lamenting  with  great 
grief  his  poor  master*3  return.  **  0  that  Tile 
woman  !**  cried  he :  **  It  was  at  her  instigation 
that  he  was  to  have  been  tried  and  condemned 
tonlay;  and  then  she  repented,  and  came  to 
the  prison  to  watch  for  his  being  led  out,  when 
she  saw  him  brought  back,  and  then  she  had 
the  audacity  to  han?  upon  him,  weeping  and 
making  such  a  fuss!  while  he,  poor  soul,  tried 
to  shake  her  off,  assuring  her  he  forgave  her, 
but  never  wished  to  see  her  more  /** 

•'  Did  he  aet  and  talk  thus  V*  cried  I. 

•'  He  did  indeed." 

••And  he  came  back  from  anxiety /or  me! 

0  my  dear  friend,  how  glad  am  I  that  I  had 
refused  your  proposal  before  I  heard  this  !*'— 
Sweet  indeed  was  it  to  my  heart  to  have  the 
conduct  of  Pendarves  thus  cleared  up. 

That  evening  we  learnt  that  Pendarves  was 
to  go  before  the  tribunal  the  next  day  ;  and  I 
was  preparing  to  try  to  gain  admittance  to  him, 
and  to  see  him  as  he  came  out,  when  an  order 
for  my  own  arrest  came,  and  an  officer  and  his 
assistants  to  lead  me  to  a  prison*  Juan  instant- 
ly went  in  search  of  De  Walden;  but  I  was 
led  away  before  his  return. 

On  the  road  we  met  the  tyrant:  ••.^A,  oA, 
ma  belle  r^  cried  he,  ••where  are  your  green 
spectacles  1" 

1  haughtily  demanded  my  liberty;  but  he 
said  1  was  a  dangerous  person — and  to  prison 

1  was  borne.  To  such  a  prison  too !  Aly  hus- 
band's cell  was  a  pnlace  to  mine;  but  I  im- 
mediately concluded  that  they  wished  to  make 
my  confinement  so  horrible  that  1  should  be 
glad  to  leave  it  on  any  conditions. 

Two  days  after,  and  while  I  had  been,  I 
found,  forbidden  to  see  any  one,  I  recrived  a 
letter  informing  me  that  my  decree  of  arrest 
should  instantly  be  cassia  my  husband  set  at 
liberty  and  sent  with  a  safe-conduct  out  of  the 
frontiers,  if  I  would  promise  to  smile  on  a  man 
who  adored  me,  and  who  had  power  to  do 
whatever  he  promised,  and  would  perform  it 
before  he  claimed  one  approving  glance  from 
my  fine  eyes. 

I  have  kept  this  letter  as  a  specimen  of  Ja- 
cobin love-makinjT.  It  was  not  signed  by  any 
name,  except  that  of  my  devnue  servitcur;* 
and  I  never  knew  from  whom  it  came. 

It  told  me  an  answer  would  be  called  for  in 
person  the  day  after  the  next ;  and  anxiously 
did  I  await  this  interview  —  await  in  horrors 
unspeakable.    There  was  however  one  com- 

^  Devoted  servant. 


fort  which  I  derived  from  this  letter;  till  it 
was  answered,  I  felt  assured  that  my  husband 
was  safe.  Dreadful  was  the  morrow :  more 
dreadful  still  the  day  after  it ;  for  hourly  now 
did  I  expect  the  visit  of  the  wretch.  But  that 
day  and  the  next  passed,  and  I  saw  do  one  but 
my  taciturn  and  brutal  jailor,  and  beard  no- 
thing but  the  closing  of  the  prison  doors. 

The  next  day  too  I  expected  him  still  in 
vain ;  but  that  night  I  marked  an  unusual  emo- 
tion, and,  as  I  thought,  a  look  of  alarm  in  my 
jailor;  and  my  wretched  scanty  meals  were' 
not  given  me  till  a  considerable  time  afier  the 
usual  hour.  The  night  too  I  and  the.  other 
prisoners,  I  found,  were  locked  up  two  hours 
before  the  customary  time.  i 

All  that  night  I  heard  noises  in  the  street  of 
the  most  frightful  description ;  and  as  my  cell 
was  near  the  front  gates  of  the  prison,  1  coold 
even  distinguish  what  the  sounds  w^ere;  and  I 
heard  the  terrible  tocsin  sound  to  arms:  I. 
heard  the  report  of  fire-arms,  I  heard  the  shouts  j 
of  the  people,  I  heard  the  cry  of  Liberty,  I  i 
heard  •  Ditwn  with  the  iyrani  /*  and  all  these 
mingled  with  execrations,  shrieks,  and,  as  I 
fancied,  groans;  while  I  sank  upon  my  knees, 
and  committed  myself  in  humble  resignation 
to  the  awful  fate  which  might  then  be  involv- 
ing him  I  loved,  and  which  might  soon  alM| 
reach  me,  and  drag  me  from  the  dongeon  toj 
the  scaffold ! 

At  this  moment  of  horrible  suspense  audi 

alarm,  and  soon  after  the  day  had  risen  on  this 

j  theatre  of  blood,  my  door  was  thrown  open,' 

I  not  by  my  brutal  jailor,  but  by  De  Waldcxj 

^  and  Juan  !  My  jailor,  one  of  the  tools  of  despo*' 

j  tism,  had  fled ;  the  twentv-eighth  or  Jclt 

!  had  freed  the  country  from  the  fetters  of  thi 

TYRANT :  he  was  then  at  that  moment  on  his 

way  to  the  guillotine  with  his  colleagues ;  and 

,  I,  Pendarves,  and  hundreds  else,  were  saved' 

.  and  FREE  !  I 

j      Oh  !  what  had  not  my  poor  servants  and  De 

Walden  endured  during  the  four  days  of  idt' 

imprisonment!  Painful  as  that  was,  they  fear*. 

ed  worse  evils  might  ensue;  while  Pendarves,! 

confined  with  the  utmost  strictness,  was  not 

allowed  to  see  even  Juan !  ! 

I      But  where  was  Pendarves?  and  why  did  1; 

'  not  see  him,  if  he  was  indeed  at  liberty  1  Df 

Walden  looked  down  and  replied,  *♦  He  is  at 

liberty,  /  know ;  but  we  have  heard  and  sceo 

nothing  of  him.'* 

I      By  this  time  we  had   reached  my  homfi 

;  where  I  was  received  with  tears  of  joy  by  my. 

;  agitated  attendants.     But  alas !  my  joy  was 

;  changed  into  mortification  and  bitterness:  and 

when  my  happy  friends  callod  on  me  to  rejoice 

I  with  them,  I  replied,  in  the  agony  of  my  heart. 

••  I  oin  thankful,  but  I  shall  never  rejoice  again  T 

and  for  some  minutes  I  laid  my  head  on  the. 

table,  and  never  spoke  but  by  the  deepest 

sighs.  I 

I     ••!  nnderstand  yon,"  replied  De  Walden; 
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**  and  if  I  can  bring  you  any  welcome  intelli 
gence,  depend  on  it  that  I  will." 

He  then  hastily  departed ;  and  worn  out 
with  anxiety,  want  of  sleep,  and  sorrow,  I 
retired  to  my  bed,  and  fortunately  sunk  into  a 
deep  and  quiet  slumber. 

When  1  went  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
day,  ]  found  De  Walden  waiting  for  me.  His 
cheek  was  pale,  and  his  look  dejected  ;  but  he 
smiled  when  I  entered  the  room,  and  told  me 
be  brought  me  tidings  of  my  husband. 

**  Indeed  !'*  cried  1  with  eagerness. 

*'  Yes ;  I  have  seen  him.  He  is  at  a  lodg- 
ing on  the  Italian  Boulevards — and  alone^ 

**  Alone !  And — and  does  he  not  mean  to  see 
me ;  to  call  and — ^" 

**  How  could  hel  Have  you  forgotten  how 
you  kut  parted, — you  resenting  deeply  his  then 
only  aeeming  delinquency ;  and  he  wounded  by, 
yet  rengned  io^  your  evident  resentment." 

"  True,  true :  yet  still—" 

*'  No :  I  have  bad  a  long  conversation  with 
Pendarves,  —  for  after  his  late  behaviour,  and 
being  convinced  that  he  was  a/one,  I  had  no 
objection  to  call  on  him, — and  he  received  me 
as  I  wished.  He  even  was  as  open  on  every 
subject  as  I  could  desire;  and  1  found  htm, 
though  still  persecuted  by  the  letters  of  La 
Beauvais,  resolved  never  to  renew  any  corre- 
spondence with  her.** 

**  If  so,  and  i^ture  of  himself,  why  not  write 
to  me,  if  he  does  not  like  to  visit  me  1  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  proved  myself  unforgiving,^* 

'^  Shall  I  tell  you  why  1  A  feeling  that  does 
him  honour;  a  consciousness  that,  fallen  as 
he  is  from  the  high  estate  he  once  held  in  your 
esteem  and  that  of  others,  he  cannot  presume 
to  require  of  you,  though  you  are  his  wife,  a 
re-instateroent  in  your  love  and  your  society ; 
and  he  very  properly  feels  that  the  first  ad- 
vance should  come  from  you :  for  though,  as 
I  told  him,  the  relaxed  principles  of  the  world 
allow  husbands  a  latitude  which  they  deny  to 
wives;  still,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  in  those 
of  nicely-feeling  men,  the  fault  is  ii\  both  sexes 
equal ;  and  an  offender  like  Pendarves  is  no 
longer  entitled,  as  he  was  before,  to  the  ten- 
derness of  a  virtuous  wife.  Nay,  Pendarves, 
penitent  and  self-judged,  agrees  with  me  in 
this  opinion,  and  is  thereby  raised  in  my  esti- 
mation.** 

^*\Vhat!  does  Pendarves  feel  and  think 
thusi" 

"Yes;  therefore  I  will  myself  entreat  for 
him  entire  forgiveness ;  but  not  directly^  and 
as  if  a  husband  who  has  so  grossly  erred  were 
as  dear  to  you  as  one  without  error.'* 

Here  De  Walden's  voice  failed  him ;  but 
he  soon  after  added,  in  a  low  voice,  *^  And  I 
trust  that  to  have  aided  in  bringing  about  your 
re-union  will  support  me  under  the  feelings 
which  the  sight  of  it  may  occasion  me.'* 

'*  But  does  Pendarves  think  I  shall  be  al- 
ways inexorable  1" 


**  He  cannot  think  so,  from  your  ofV-experi- 
enced  kindness." 

"Then  why  prolong  his  anxiety?  Whjr 
not  offer  to  return  with  him  to  England  di- 
rectly 1** 

"  Because  I  think  there  would  be  an  indeli- 
cacy in  offering  so  soon  to  re-unite  yourself  to 
him.  I  would  have  you,  though  a  wife,  *  be 
wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won  ;*  but  I  should 
not  dare  to  give  you  this  advice,  were  I  not 
convinced  that  this  is  the  feeling  of  Pendar^ 
ves.  Besides,  I  aUo  feel  that  he  would  be 
less  oppressed  by  your  superior  virtue,  if  be 
found  it  leavened  by  a  little  female  pride  and 
resentment." 

"  Well,  well,  I  will  consider  the  matter,*' 
said  I. 

The  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  De  Wal- 
den called  and  saw  Pendarves.  '*  He  is  very 
unhappy,**  said  he;  "though  he  miffhtbe  the 
envy  of  all  the  first  men  in  Paris.  The  most 
beautiful  woman  in  it,  who  lives  in  the  first 
style,  is  fallen  in  love  with  him ;  but  he  re- 
fuses all  invitations  to  her  house,  does  not  an- 
swer her  bilUt9-4oux^  and  rejects  all  her  ad' 
vances.*' 

"He does  not  love  her,  I  suppose V  I  re- 
plied, masking  my  satisfaction  in  a  scornful 
smile. 

"  No,  Helen.  He  says,  and  I  believe  him, 
that  he  never  really  loved  any  one  but  you  t  and 
for  a  La  Beauvais,  who  persecutes  him  with 
visits  as  well  as  letters,  he  has  a  kind  of  aver- 
sion. Believe  me,  that  at  this  moment  he  has 
all  my  pity,  and  much  of  my  esteem ;  and 
could  1  envy  the  man  who,  having  called  you 
his,  is  conscious  of  the  guilt  of  having  left 
you,  I  trust  I  should  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  envying  Pendarves.** 

Oh !  the  waywardness  of  the  human  heart! 
or  was  it  only  the  waywardness  of  mine? 
Now  that  I  found  my  husband  was  anxious 
to  return  to  me,  I  felt  less  anxious  for  the  re- 
union ;  and  having  gained  my  point,  I  began 
to  consider  with  more  severity  the  faults  which 
I  was  called  upon  to  overlook ;  and  though  I 
had  reclaimed  my  wanderer,  I  began  to  con- 
sider whether  the  reward  was  equal  to  the 
pains  bestowed.  And  also  I  felt  a  little  mor- 
tified to  find  De  Walden  so  willing  to  effect 
our  union,  and  so  active  in  his  endeavours  to 
further  it.  These  obliquities  of  feeling  were, 
however,  only  temporary ;  and  I  had  actually 
written  to  Pendarves,  by  the  advice  of  De  Wal- 
den, assuring  him  all  was  so  much  forgiven 
and  forgotten  that  1  was  prepared  to  quit  Pa- 
ris with  him,  and  go  with  him  the  world  over 
— when  the  most  dreadful  intelligence  reached 
me ! — Even  at  this  hour  I  cannot  recall  that 
moment  without  ago«y.  I  must  lay  down  my 
pen — 

•        •••••• 

Pendarves  continued  to  resist  the  repeated 
importunities  of  La  Beauvais  to  visit  her ;  but 
at  length  she  sent  a  friend  to  tell  him  she  be- 
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lieved  she  wan  dying,  and  trasted  he  would 
not  refuse  to  bid  her  farewell.  —  Pendarves 
could  not,  dared  not  refuse  to  answer  this  ap- 
peal to  his  feelingrs,  and  he  repaired  to  her  ho- 
tel ;  in  which,  though  he  knew  it  not,  she  was 
maintained  by  one  of  the  new  members  of  the 
Convention,  whom  she  had  inveigled  to  mar- 
ry her  according  to  the  laws  of  the  republic. 
When  he  arriv^,  he  found  her  scarcely  indis- 
posed ;  and  reproaching  her  severely  with  her 
treachery,  he  told  her  that  all   her  artifices 
were  vain ;  that  his  heart  had  always  been  his 
wife^s,  though  circumstances  had  enabled  her 
to  lure  him  from  me ;  that  now  I  had  shone  I 
upon  him.  in  the  moments  of  danger  more  | 
brightly  than  ever,  and  was  dearer  than  ever ; 
and  that  he  conjured  her  to  forget  a  guilty  man, . 
who,  though  never  likely  perhaps  to  be  happy 
again  with  the  woman  he  adored,  yet  still ' 
preferred  his  present  solitary  but  guiltless  situ-  ' 
ation  to  all  the  intoxicating  hours  which  he 
had  passed  with  her. 

La  Beauvais,  who  really  loved  him,  was 
overeome  with  the  solemn  renunciation,  and 
fell  back  in  a  sort  of  hysterical  affection  on 
the  couch ;  and  while  he  held  her  hand,  and 
was  bathing  her  temples  with  essences,  her 
husband  rushed  in,  and  exclaiming,  ''  Villain, 
defend  yourself!*'  he  gave  a  pistol  into  the 
hand  of  Pendarves;  then  firing  himself,  the 
ball  took  effect :  and  while  De  Walden  was 
waiting  his  return  at  his  lodgings  to  give  him  i 
my  letter  of  recall  and  of  forgiving  love,  he 
was  carried  thither  a  bleeding  and  a  dying 
man !  But  he  was  conscious  ;  and  while  Juan, 
who  called  by  accident,  remained  with  him,  I 
De  Walden  came  to  break  the  dread  event  | 
to  me,  and  bear  me  to  the  couch  of  the  suf- 
ferer. I 

He  was  holding  my  letter  to  his  heart.  | 

"It  has  healed  every  wound  there,"  said 
he,  **  except  those  by  conscience  made ;  and 
it  shall  lie  there  till  all  is  over." 

Silent — stunned,  I  threw  myself  beside  him, 
and  joined  my  cold  cheek  to  his. 

"  0  Helen  !  and  is  it  ihu$  we  meet  ?  Is  this 
our  re-union  1" 

**  Live !  do  but  live !"  cried  T,  in  a  burst  of 
salutary  tears,  "and  you  shall  find  how  dearly 
I  love  you  still ;  and  we  shall  be  so  happy — 
happier  than  ever !" 

He  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  said 
he  did  not  deserve  to  live,  and  to  be  so  hap- 
py; and  he  humbly  bowed  to  that  chastising 
hand  which,  when  he  had  escaped  punishment 
for  real  errors,  made  him  fall  the  victim  of  an 
imatrinary  one. 

The  surgeons  now  came  to  examine  the 
wound  a  second  time,  and  confirmed  their 
previous  sentence,  that  the  wound  was  mor- 
tal ;  on  which  he  desired  to  be  left  alone  with 
me,  and  I  was  able  to  suppress  my  feelings, 
that  I  might  soothe  his,  during  this  overwhelm- 
ing interview. 

These  moments  are   some  of  the  dearest 


and  most  sacred  in  the  stores  of  memory — 
but  I  shall  not  detail  them :  suflioe,  that  I  was 
able,  in  default  of  better  aid,  to  cheer  the  death- 
bed of  the  beloved  sufferer,  and  breathe  over 
him,  from  the  lips  of  agonizing  tenderness,  the 
faltering,  but  fervent  prayer. 

That  duty  done,  my  fortitude  was  exhausted. 
I  saw  before  me,  not  the  erring  husband — the 
being  who  had  blighted  my  youth  by  anxiety, 
and  wounded  all  the  dearest  feelings  of  my 
soul ;  but  the  playfellow  of  my  childhood — 
the  idolized  object  of  my  youthful  heart,  and 
the  husband  of  my  virgin  affections !  And  I 
was  goinpr  to  lose  him !  and  he  lay  pale  and 
bleeding  before  me !  and  his  last,  fond,  lin- 
gering look  of  unutterable  love  was  now  about 
to  close  on  me  for  ever ! 

**She  has  forgiven  me!"  he  faltered  oat; 
"  and  oh !  mayest  Thou  forgive  my  trespasi 
against  thee!  Helen!  it  is  sweet  ancl  con- 
soling, my  only  love,  to  die  here  !*^  said  he, 
laying  his  cheek  upon  my  bosom  — and  ha 
spoke  no  more ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Alas !  I  conld  not  have  the  sad  eonsolation, 
when  I  recovered  my  recollection,  to  carry  bis 
body  to  England,  to  repose  bv  those  dear  ones 
already  in  the  grave ; — but  l  do  not  regret  it 
now.  Since  then,  the  hands  of  piety  have 
planted  the  rough  soil  in  which  he  was  laid; 
fiowers  bloom  around  his  g^rave ;  and  when, 
five  years  ago,  I  visited  Paris,  with  my  own 
hands  I  strewed  his  simple  tomb  with  flow- 
ers, that  spring  from  the  now  hallowed  soil  j 
around. 

Object  of  my  earliest  and  my  fondest  loTe!| 
never — no,  never  have  I  forg-otten  thee  !  nor  j 
can  I  ever  forget!  —  But,  like  one  of  the 
shades  of  Ossian,  thou  comest  over  my  soul, 
brightly  arrayed  in  the  beams  of  thy  loveli- 
ness ;  but  all  around  thee  is  dark  with  mists 
and  storms  ! 

To  conclude.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  after 
two  years  of  seclusion,  and  I  may  say  of  sor- 
row, and  one  of  that  dryness  and  desolation 
of  the  heart,  when  it  seems  as  if  it  could  love 
no  more,  that  painful  feeling  vanished,  and  1 
became  the  willing  bride  of  De  Walden;  that 
my  beloved  uncle  lived  to  see  me  the  happy 
mother  of  two  children ;  and  that  my  aunt 
gossips,  advises,  and  quotes,  as  well  and  at 
constantly  as  usual ;  that,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle  and  his  mother,  my  husband  and  1 
came  to  reside  entirely  in  England ;  that  Lord 
Charles  Belmour,  with  a  broken  constitution 
and  a  shattered  fortune,  was  glad  at  last  to 
marry  for  a  nurse  and  a  dower,  and  took  to 
wife  a  first-cousin,  who  had  loved  him  for 
years  —  a  woman  who  had  sense  enough  to 
overlook  his  faults  in  his  good  qualities*  and 
temper  enough  to  bear  wiUi  the  former ;  and 
he  grows  every  day  more  happy,  more  amia- 
ble, and  more  in  love  with  marriage. 

For  myself,  I  own  with  homble  thankful- 
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nes8  the  yastness  of  the  bleeeings  I  enjoy; 
and  though  I  cannot  repent  that  1  married  the 
husband  of  my  own  choice,  I  confess  I  have 
never  been  so  truly  happy  as  with  the  husband 


of  my  mother*8 :  for,  though  I  feel  that  it  is 
often  delightful  to  forgive  a  husband^s  errors, 
she,  and  she  alone,  is  truly  to  be  envied,  whose 
husband  has  no  errors  to  forgive. 


BND  or  ▲  woman's  loye,  and  a  wife's  duty. 
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In  a  populous  village,  on  the  borders  of 
Westmoreland,  lived  an  exciseman  of  the  name 
of  Douglas.  He  was  descended  from  an  old 
Scotch  family,  which  had  gradually  become 
poorer  and  poorer,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, till  its  representatives  sunk  into  utter  ob- 
scurity ;  and  the  father  of  him  of  whom  I  am 
writing  thought  himself  very  fortunate  in  pro- 
curing the  place  of  exciseman,  and  in  being 
allowed  to  resign  it  when  he  grew  old  to  his 
son.  This  son  sunk  himself  still  lowe%in  so- 
ciety, bv  marrying  beneath  him:  and  every 
spark  of  ambition  seemed  extinguished  in  his 
bosom,  till  he  became  the  father  of  two  boys, 
and  then  he  suddenly  recollected  that  he  heard 
bis  father  tar,  the  name  of  Douglas  was  a 
good  name ;  be  therefore  resolved  to  give  his 
sons  an  education.  But  our  exciseman  in- 
herited the  indolence  and  wasteful  habits  of 
his  progenitors,  and  the  advantages  bestowed 
by  a  village-schoolmaster  were  all  he  was  able 
to  give  his  children.  Still,  such  as  they  were, 
the  Youn^r  son  made  himself  master  of  all 
j  the  leammg  offered  to  him  ;  while  the  other 
son,  though  three  years  his  senior,  was  as  ig- 
norant when  he  left  school  as  he  was  when  he 
entered  it« 

It  is  nataral  to  conclude  therefore,  that  the 
parents  would  have  been  prouder  and  fonder 
of  Ronald  Douglas  than  of  his  elder  brother ; 
but  it  was  not  so;  on  the  contrary,  the  petted 
and  spoiled  child  was  the  dull,  idle,  unamia- 
ble  boy ;  and  he  who  was  the  pride  of  his 
master,  and  the  favourite  of  the  village,  was 
treated  at  home  with  even  brutal  severity ; 
while,  if  his  warm  heart  was  not  chilled  into 
apathy,  his  manners  were  rendered  cold  and 
reserved,  and  his  temper  apparently  sullen. 

The  elder  boy,  John,  was  strikmgly  hand- 
some ;  and  so  had  Ronald  been,  but  the  small- 
pox injured  the  excessive  beauty  of  his  skin, 
and  with  his  fine  complexion  vanished  most 
of  his  mother's  love.  John,  therefore,  remained 
without  a  competitor  in  her  good  opinion  and 
admiration.  To  her,  the  fair  florid  cheek,  the 
bright  unmeaning  eyes,  of  John,  were  the  per- 
fection of  loveliness,  while  she  and  her  husband 
both  mistook  his  pertness  for  wit,  and  thought 
his  not  being  able  to  learn  was  to  be  attributed  to 


his  excessive  quickness  and  cleverness.  To 
their  undiscriminating  eye,  Ronald's  expressive 
countenance  possessed  no  beauty ;  and  his  look 
of  mild  intelligence  said  nothing  to  their  hearts, 
while  they  persisted  to  believe  that  he  got  for- 
ward in  the  school  merely  by  dint  of  plodding, 
and  that  his  excellence  was  as  much  a  proof 
of  stupidity  as  John's  ignorance  was  of  talent. 

This  is  a  very  common  mistake ;  and  oAen 
do  parents  attribute  to  superior  quickness  in 
their  children,  that  incapacity  to  learn  by  which 
they  are  nevertheless  secretly  annoyedf. 

Poor  Ronald  was  so  often  told  that  he  was 
ugly,  stupid,  and  disagreeable,  that  he  at  last 
believed  it :  the  consequence  was,  that  at  fif- 
teen, his  spirits  were  depressed,  his  abilities 
checked,  his  hopes  gone,  and  a  sort  of  early 
blight  seemed  to  have  come  over  his  heart. 
As  he  was  now  old  enough  to  work  for  his  liv- 
ing, he  was  soon  informed  by  his  father  that 
he  must  choose  a  trade.  He  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  a  schoolmaster,  for  he  loved 
books,  and  loved  children;  but  he  found  that 
he  was  expected  to  choose  a  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  he  was  bound  to  a  carpenter. 
His  brother,  meanwhile,  did  nothins  :  his  fool- 
ish parents  thought  he  was  so  handsome,  that 
he  might  make  his  fortune  by  marrying ;  and 
they  meant  to  try  to  raise  money  enough  te 
buy  him  a  commission  in  the  army,  for  *^  how 
handsome  John  would  look  in  a  red  coat !" 
They  did  not  hit  upon  this  sensible  plan  till 
they  had  tried  another  in  vain.  An  old  friend 
of  theirs,  an  apothecary,  took  John  out  of  kind- 
ness into  his  shop,  with  a  very  small  premi- 
um ;  but  being  wholly  unaccustomed  to  obey, 
he  soon  told  his  master  he  would  not  do  any 
dirty  work  ;  and  on  his  being  reproved  for  dis- 
obedience and  impertinence,  he,  without  leave, 
returned  home,  where  he  met  with  sympathy 
and  indulgence,  instead  of  proper  chastisement 
and  reproof;  and  his  parents  resolved  not  to 
expose  so  fine  a  gentleman,  and  a  youth  of 
such  a  proper  apirii,  to  such  degradation  in  fu- 
ture. 

At  eighteen,  John  Douglas  was  the  tyrant 
of  the  parents  who  doted  on  him,  and  the  slave 
of  his  own  uncontrollable  temper  and  ungo- 
vernable passions. 
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It  was  8000  certain  that  no  money  could ; 
ever  be  raised  to  buy  a  commission,  as  John  ' 
ran  in  debt,  and  his  father  was  not  only  forced 
to  maintain  him,  but  to  pay  money  to  save  him 
from  diRgrace.  **  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  ad> 
versiiy,"  and  safer  is  it  for  a  child  to  be 
thwarted  and  reproved,  than  to  be  petted  and 
never  contradicted ;  therefore,  while  John 
Douglas  became  more  despicable  every  day, 
the  virtues  of  Ronald  Douglas  every  day  in- 
creased. 

The  neighbours  loved  and  pitied  him  ;  and 
if  there,  was  a  kind  action  to  be  done,  Ronald 
was  asked  to  do  it.  His  master  said  he  worked 
hard  and  well  at  his  business,  and  would  be 
the  best  carpenter  in  the  place;  and  while 
temperance,  industry,  and  exercise,  gave  health 
to  his  cheek,  and  size  to  his  manly  limbs,  he 
as  much  oui-towered  his  brother  in  stature,  as 
he  excelled  him  in  character.  —  This  was  an 
injury  which  John  and  his  mother  highly  re- 
sented ;  and  a  sort  of  vindictive  dislike  of  Ro- 
nald, whose  superiority  he  felt,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  heart  of  John  Douglas,  which 
already  showed  itself  on  his  countenance,  and 
impressed  on  it  those  traces  of  malignity  which 
made  his  face,  if  once  seen,— especially  when 
under  the  influence  of  such  feelings, — never  to 
be  forgotten. 

Ronald  Douglas  was  so  formed  for  the  ten- 
derest  feelings  of  filial  love,  that  nothing  could 
supply,  to  his  disappointed  heart,  the  want  of 
parental  afiection.  He  therefore  acquired  habits 
of  lonely  musing  and  reverie,  in  which  a  sort  of 
ideal  world  supplied  the  place  of  real  objects ; 
and  life  as  it  might  be,  was  contrasted  by  him 
with  life  as  it  was.  He  was  not,  however, 
insensible  to  the  kindness  which  he  experi- 
enced out  of  his  own  family ;  and  the  heart 
shut  up  at  home  opened  abroad. 

A  house  in  the  village,  which  had  been  long 
uninhabited,  had  at  length  found  a  tenant; 
and  before  the  new  inhabitant  took  possession, 
he  wished  a  vault  or  drain  belonging  to  it  to 
be  wholly  removed.  Accordingly,  four  men 
were  hired  to  go  down  the  dark  steps  which 
led  to  it;  and  foolishly  enough,  they  all  went 
down  together.  But  they  had  not  been  down 
five  minutes,  when  they  answered  not  to  the 
signals  which  were  made  to  them,  and  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  for  their  lives, 
as  the  vault  had  not  been  entered  for  years,  and 
the  vapours  in  it  must  consequently  be  of  a 
most  deadly  nature.  —  Alarm  now  spread 
through  the  village,  and  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  poor  men  came  clamouring  and  lament- 
ing round.  For  who  would  have  courage  and 
benevolence  enough  to  risk  his  own  life  in 
order  to  preserve  theirs  ?  No  one  could  even 
be  expected  to  do  it ;  and  all  hope  for  the  un- 
happy victims  was  at  an  end,  when  Ronald 
Douglas  was  walking  near  the  spot,  and  see- 
ing the  crowd,  came  to  ask  what  was  the 
matter.    They  informed  him ;  and  his  heart 


was  melted  to  the  roost  painful  compassion,  by 
the  tears  and  agonies  or  the  mooroera. 

*'How  long  have  they  been  downV*  said 
he. 

'*  A  very  short  time ;  and  they  roiffht  be  re- 
covered probably.  But  who,"  added  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  spoke,  *'  will  go  down  and 
risk  his  life  for  the  chance  of  preserving 
theirs  !'• 

•'I  will,'**  cried  Ronald:  and  whether  it 
was  from  the  impulse  of  benevolence,  or  that* 
life  had  fewer  charms  for  him  than  for  the  rest, 
he  insisted  on  bein^  allowed  to  descend,  and  • 
on  having  the  requisite  precautions  procured 
directly. 

"  But,  dear  Ronald,"  cried  one,  •*  we  dare 
not  let  you  do  this  without  your  fkther's  and  i 
mother's  leave."  | 

**  Their  leave !"  cried  Ronald  starting,  and , 
the  hectic  of  a  moment  passing  over  bb 
cheeks,  while  he  replied  in  a  bitter  tone, 
'*0h!  they  would  not  deny  it  to  me;  and  if 
you  hesitate  any  longer,  I  will  go  witktmi 
what  I  ask.'* — ^As  he  said  this  he  descended 
two  or  three  steps  into  the  vault;  and  finding 
him  resolved,  they  gave  him  what  he  requirrd. , 
This  was  a  rope,  one  end  of  which  was  to  be. 
held  Iff  those  above,  a  jog  of  vinegar,  and  a' 
light  in  a  lantern.  Armed  with  these,  he  coo-! 
rageously  descended  to  the  bottom  of  ihe 
gloomy  abyss,  but  was  so  suffocated  by  the' 
vapours  from  it,  that  he  scarcely  had  power  to' 
throw  a  little  vinegar  about  it,  when  he  fell  | 
nearly  fainting  to  the  ground.  But  his  noble 
and  generous  spirit  gathered  new  strength, 
from  the  difficulty;  and  having  applied  the, 
vinegar  to  his  nostrils,  he  recovered,  and  threw 
a  great  part  of  the  contents  of  the  jug  intoj 
the  darkness  before  him.  As  he  expected,] 
the  pestiferous  damp  dispersed,  and  he  wa« 
able  to  distinguish  the  four  men  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  part  of  their  bmlies 
in  the  putrid  stream.  He  instantly  re-ascend- 1 
ed  the  steps  for  a  grappling-hook ;  and  return- 
ing he  tied  a  rope  to  the  man  nearest  him,  and 
called  to  those  above  to  drag  the  rope  up. 
They  did  so,  while  he  assisted  the  senseless 
body  in  its  unconscious  progress,  and  preserv- 
ed It  from  being  dashed  against  the  sides  ofl 
the  vault.  It  reached  the  top  in  safety  ;  and  | 
Ronald,  encouraged  by  his  success,  descended! 
for  another,  and  he  too  was  drawn  up  without , 
much  difficulty.  But  the  third  was  further  inj 
the  stream ;  and  as  Ronald  was  forced  to  stoop . 
lower  over  it  than  before,  he  felt  himself  turoj 
sick  and  faint;  and  when  he  and  his  charge i 
reached  the  air,  he  fainted  away  :  but  he  soon ' 

♦  This  generous  action,  under  circumstances  I 
similar  to  what  I  have  described,  was  really  per* ' 
formed  in  a  village  in  Franco  by  a  girl  onlv  twenty 
years  old,  whose  name  was  Catherine  Vossent; 
and  she  received  in  person,  at  the  Academy  in 
Paris,  the  yearly  prize  adjudged  to  virtue.  She 
also  received  great  honours  in  her  own  village.  I 
have  seen  a  French  drama  on  this  subject.  i 
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recovered,  and  insisted  on  going  down  again. 
He  did  so,  and  saved  another  from  destruction. 
Again  he  descended;  but  the  fourth  was 
deeply  sunk  in  the  water,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  dragging 
hiin  to  the  steps.  However  he  persevered, 
and  he  too  was  once  more  restored  to  the  eyes 
of  his  anxious  relatives ;  but  not  to  life.  The 
others  soon  showed  signs  of  returning  con- 
sciousness, but  he  was  gone  for  ever:  and 
Ronald  felt  his  joy  incomplete,  because  he 
had  not  been  able  to  preserve  them  all. 

A  scene  now  ensued  that  I  would  fain  paint, 
but  cannot;  the  wives  and  children  hanging 
with  suspended  breath  over  the'bodies,  whose 
heaving  bosoms  began  to  give  assurance  of. 
struggling  existence :  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phans mourning  over  him  whose  eyes  could 
never  unclose  again ;  and  another  group  sur- 
rounding Ronald,  blessing  him,  and  calling 
him  by  the  most  tender  and  gratifying  appel- 
lations !  But  he  was  one  who  was  inclined 
''to  do  good  by  stealth,'*  and  ''  blushed  to  find 
it  fame.**  Accordingly,  he  suddenly  broke 
from  them  all,  and  springing  over  a  hedge, 
escaped  along  a  by-path  to  the  back  of  his  fa- 
ther s  garden,  and  entering  it  unseen,  by  a  gap 
in  the  hedge,  threw  himself  under  a  favourite 
tree,  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  burst  into 
tears, — the  result  of  mingled  and  contending 
emotions.  He  had  saved  the  lives  of  three  of 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  these  three  were  also 
his  neighbours  and  acquaintance.  They  were 
husbands  too,  and  they  were  fathers ;  and  he 
was  rich  in  the  consciousness  of  not  having 
lived  in  vain,  and  in  being  endeared  and  re- 
ipecied  throughout  his  native  place. 

But  oh !  bitter  was  the  drawback  to  his  joy ; 
for  instead  of  being  able  to  hasten  to  his  pa- 
rents to  tell  his  tale  of  virtuous  triumph  to 
them,  and  cause  their  hearts  to  participate  in 
the  joy  of  his,  he  knew  that  they  would  re- 
ceive the  story  with  coldness  and  indifference, 
iod  would  probably  damp  all  his  generous  ex- 
atution  by  saying,  *  What  a  busy  fool  you 
were  for  running  such  a  risk  !**  Yet  still  he 
felt  a  sensation  of  happiness  predominating 
3ver  the  rest  of  his  feelings ;  and  as  he  raised 
iiis  eyes  in  heartpfelt  gratitude  to  heaven,  he 
felt  the  repinings  of  his  spirit  gradually  but 
sntirely  subside. 

When  the  poor  men  were  able  to  speak,  and 
to  ask  how  they  were  preserved,  those  around 
nissed  the  generous  Ronald,  and  told  with 
«arfnl  incoherence  the  tale  of  his  benevolent 
Jaring. 

••  Where  is  het  Where  is  the  noble  boy  t*' 
sried  many  voic^  at  once;  and  the  rescued 
men  were  eager  to  see  and  bless  him. 

*'  We  will  go  to  his  house;  we  will  carry 
[itm  round  the  villa^,**  said  some  sailors  just 
paid  off  from  the  ship  in  a  neighbouring  port. 

**  Ay,  and  we  will  make  him  a  civic  crown,** 
nid  Ronald*s  master,  glad  to  display  his  learn- 
log  in  his  beloved  papirs  honour.    Then  mn- 


ning  to  his  garden  he  pulled  a  branch  of 
laurel ;  which,  being  tied  together  at  the  ends, 
the  delighted  old  man  carried  in  his  hand  as 
the  procession  marched,  shouting  and  huzza- 
ing through  the  road  that  led  to  the  house  of 
Ronald. 

As  they  went,  the  pallid  but  animated  look 
of  the  men,  whom  their  wives  and  children 
supported,  the  civic  garland,  the  procession^ 
in  short  the  whole  scene  together,  attracted 
the  attention  of  two  sentimenul  travellers  who 
were  walking  along  to  enjoy  the  pleasant 
weather,  with  their  servants  and  carnage  fol- 
lowing at  a  distance;  and  they  stopped  to  in- 
quire the  reason  of  what  they  saw. 

Those  to  whom  they  spoke  were  as  willing 
to  tell  as  the  travellers  to  hear;  and  they  con- 
g^tulated  each  other  on  their  good  fortune  in 
coming  through  the  village  at  such  a  moment. 

'*  How  I  should  like  to  see  this  noble  boy  !*' 
said  the  lady. 

''How  I  should  like  to  serve  him!**  cried 
the  gentleman. 

On  hearing  this,  the  good  schoolmaster 
begged  they  would  join  in  the  party,  and  go 
to  the  house  with  them ;  and  then,  as  they 
walked  along,  he  told  them  the  history  of  poor 
Ronald  in  all  its  painful  details. 

The  husband  and  wife  now  fell  back  from 
the  rest,  and  held  a  conversation  together,  in  a 
low  voice. 

I  shall  pause  in  my  narrative  to  give  some 
account  of^  these  travellers. 

The  husband,  Mr.  FuUarton,  lefl  his  native 
land  and  Edinburgh,  the  city  of  his  birth,  to 
go  as  a  writer  to  India.  He  went  reluctantly, 
for  he  was  in  love ;  but,  as  he  had  no  fortune 
independent  of  his  father,  and  that  father 
would  give  him  nothing  during  his  life,  he 
was  forced  to  accept  the  offered  place,  and  try 
to  earn  the  power  of  marrying  the  girl  of  his 
heart.  To  industry  like  his,  stimulated  by  the 
tenderest  of  affections,  fortune  could  not  long 
remain  a  stranger; — and  Grace  Douglas  was 
summoned  to  India  sooner  than  even  her  san- 
guine expectations  led  her  to  hope.  She  was 
accompanied  thither  by  her  sister,  who,  some 
time  after,  had  pledged  her  own  vows  to  an 
English  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Hatfield. 
But  a  different  lot  awaited  her;  for  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fullarton  were  the  happiest  of  the 
happy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatfield  weni  the  most 
ill-assorted  couple  in  Calcutta ;  and  the  only 
comfort  of  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  so- 
ciety of  her  brother  and  sister. 

But  they,  happy  as  thev  were,  had  draw- 
backs to  their  telicity.  They  had  an  only 
child,  who  died  at  the  ace  of  six  years,  just  as 
they  were  going  to  send  him  to  England  for 
education; — and  as  years  rolled  on  without 
giving  another  child  to  their  wishes,  they  had 
at  length  made  up  their  minds  to  the  disap- 
pointment. 

Mrs.  Fullarton  now  received  a  letter  from 
Scotland,  and  from  the  aunt  ^b^  VaA.  V>>\q^^\ 
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her  up.  This  lady  told  her  she  was  dying:  of 
an  incurable  complaint,  but  one  that  mif^ht 
not  destroy  her  for  months.  —  She  therefore 
wrote  to  say,  that  should  they  have  any  inten- 
tion of  revisiting  Britain,  she  hoped  thev  would 
not  delay  putting  it  in  execution,  as  she  earn- 
estly wished  to  embrace  her  niece,  if  possible, 
once  more  before  she  died. 

**  Poor  dear  woman !"  cried  Mr.  Fullarton, 
as  he  read  the  letter. 

**  We  had  no  intention  of  going,  as  you 
know,  Grace ;  but,  for  her  sake,  we  will  set 
off  directly.  It  is  due  to  her,  is  it  not,  Grace  1" 

The  delighted  and  grateful  wife  could  only 
weep  her  thanks,  and  everything  was  put  in 
train  directly  for  their  sailing. 

*^  But  what  will  become  of  me,  if  you  never 
return  V  said  poor  Mrs.  Hatfield.  *•  Your  fa- 
ther, Mr.  Fullarton,  is  supposed  to  be  declining 
fast ;  and  as  yon  are  now  the  only  son,  should 
he  die,  your  return  must  be  out  of  the  question ; 
as  his  estates  will  be  yours.  And  how  can  I 
exist  without  the  comfort  and  protection  of  your 
presence  1" 

**  We  will  certainly  come  back  at  oZ/ events, 
on  your  account,'*  he  replied.  *^  We  have  no 
children,  and  one  place  is  the  same  to  us  as 
another :  therefore,  why  not  live  in  India,  as 
the  climate  suits  us  1  and  if  our  living  near 
you  is  a  comfort  to  you,  how  can  you  think 
we  will  not  return  !" 

"  Kindest  of  men !"  faltered  out  the  grateful 
invalid,  while  her  unhappy  sisters  folded  her 
in  an  affectionate  embrace,  and  sighed  to  think 
how  unlike  their  husbands  were.  Soon  after, 
the  Fullartons  embarked  for  Britain. 

But,  agreed  as  they  were  on  most  subjects, 
these  good  people  differed  on  one.  They  were 
both  not  a  little  given  to  romance  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  were  great  admirers  of  heroism  and 
self-devotion. —  But  Mr.  Fullarton  earnestly 
wished  for  the  abrogation  of  that  Hindoo  law, 
which  obliged  a  Hindoo  wife  to  bum  herself 
on  the  body  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Fullarton, 
on  the  contrary,  reprobated  as  cruel  the  wish 
to  prevent  a  widow  from  thus  sacrificing  her- 
self, declaring,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  for 
her  part  she  could  not  consider  the  law  as  in- 
flicting any  hardship  on  a  woman,  but  that  it 
was  a  mercy,  not  a  cruelty.  Mr.  Fullarton 
probably  was  not  convinced  by  what  his  wife 
said ;  but  he  always  dropped  the  subject  after 
she  had  thus  spoken,  and  used  to  be  troubled 
with  a  sort  of  hoarseness  and  choking  cough, 
when  she  ceased  to  speak. 

Such  were  the  persons  who,  having  closed 
the  eyes  both  of  his  father  and  her  aunt,  were 
now  on  their  way  from  Scotland  to  London, 
previous  to  re-embarking  for  India,  when  they 

came  through  the  village  of  L ,  and  time 

enough  to  witness  a  scene  so  truly  in  unison 
with  their  high-wrought  imaginations  and  be- 
nevolent hearts. 

But  to  return.  Our  travellers  were  roused 
from  their  earnest  conversation,  by  the  shouts 


of  the  Bailors  and  others,  who  declared  that 
they  were  arrived  at  Ronald*8  door.  Ronald, ' 
as  I  before  stated,  was  lying  under  a  tree  in 
the  garden,  and  his  lather  and  mother  were' 
taking  their  afternoon's  sleep  in  their  chairs,  j 
The  noise  which  these  unexpected  visitanti' 
made  roused  them  from  their  alamber,  and' 
the  father,  starting  up,  ran  to  the  door  and 
opened  it. 

**We  want  your  son," cried  they:  **We. 
want  to  carry  the  brave  lad  in  triumph  round  \ 
the  village,  to  do  him  konour.^^ 

**  Honour  to  my  son !  Oh,  I  will  eall  him 
directly  !'*  \ 

On  which,  he  went  to  call  John,askii^  hio 
how  he  deserved  such  respect.  He  eoQid  net 
tell ;  but  he  eagerly  followed  his  &ther  down 
stairs,  and  with  his  exulting  mother  went  to 
the  door,  bowing  and  smiling  with  ineffable 
conceit. 

**  Not  you,  you  poor  fair-weather  sailor  l" : 
cried  one  of  the  tars,  **  it  is  your  brother  »e 
want."  I 

**  You  have  two  sons,  Mr.  Douglas,*^  said 
Mr.  Fullarton  with  emphasis :  *^  We  want  that 
fine  fellow,  Ronald :  where  is  A«  T* 

*'  Dear  me !  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,**  said ! 
his  mother.  i 

**  Nor  I,"  said  John,  pale  with  spite.  ' 

**I  think  I  saw  him  jump  the  hedges,  and 
enter  the  garden,'*  cried  one.  I 

"  Then  we  will  have  him  out,"  cried  an- 
other; and  into  the  garden  they  all  went,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fullarton  eagerly  following. 

Ronald  started  up  at  the  noise  they  madf, 
and  stood  in  silent  wonder  at  their  appear- 
ance ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  reason  of  it  w-«!S 
explained  to  him,  he  suddenly  turned  roani!, 
and  attempted  to  run  away.  But  he  was  in- 
stantly seized,  and  Mr.  Fullarton  gently  as- 
sured him,  that  he  ought  not  to  deny  his  friends 
and  neighbours  the  pleasure  of  expressing  thfii 
gratitude  and  love  for  him,  in  any  way  they 
chose. 

Ronald  bowed  respectfully,  but  remained 
silent;  while  Mrs.  Fullarton  was  whimpering 
her  husband,  **  What  a  fine  creature!  I  de- 
clare, he  is  like  my  poor  brother,  who  died  at , 
sixteen.  I  dare  say  he  is  of  our  blood,  for  his 
name  is  Douglas,  you  know."  i 

Mr.  Fullarton  now  introduced  himself  and 
his  wife  to  Ronald,  and  Mrs.  Fullarton  ex- 
claimed— 

"Noble  boy!  blessed  is  the  mother  who 
bore  you  !  Mrs.  Douglas,  you  must  be  proud 
of  your  son." 

"If  you  will  tell  me  why,  madam,  for  1 
cannot  think  what  you  are  all  about,  so  craxj 
like,  I  take  it." 

Mr.  Fullarton  then  told  the  wondering  but 
not  elated  parents  the  whole  story,  corrobo- 
rated by  their  neighbours,  and  the  poor  men 
themselves,  who  with  their  wives  and  children 
were  surrounding  Ronald,  and  blessing  hio 
with  quivering  lips. — ^This  was  more  than  be 
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eoald  endure;  his  breast  heaved,  his  limbs 
trembled,  and  he  wanted,  nay,  longed,  to 
throw  himself  on  the  neck  of  his  parents; 
bat,  alas !  he  coald  not  do  it,  and  invited  by 
the  glistening  eye  and  kind  look  of  Mr.  Fuf- 
larton,  who  stood  by  him,  he  threw  himself  on 
his  shoulder,  and  wept  aloud. 

**  Ronald,  for  shame !  what  a  liberty  you 
are  taking  with  the  gentleman!*'  cried  his 
mother. 

^Ronald,  what  are  you  about V  said  his 
father;  **the  boy's  head  is  turned  — he  quite 
forgets  himself.** 

**No,**  replied  Mr.  Follarton,  sternly,  as 
Ronald  withdrew  from  his  embrace—**  no ;  he 
only  remembers  too  well,  poor  boy !  and  knows 
that  the  heart  of  a  stranger  yearned  towards 
him  more  than  that  of  his  parents.  But  from 
this  moment  my  heart  adopts  him.** 

**  And  so  does  mine  !**  cried  Mrs.  Fullarton, 
grasping  his  hand ;  **  and  I  will  be  a  mother 
to  him'.*' 

**And  I  a  fdther!**  while  the  good  old 
schoolmaster  threw  up  his  cap  in  the  air,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Ronald  will  be  a  gentleman,  and 
I  need  not  neglect  his  Latin  !'* 

**  But  come,  we  will  not  lose  our  frolic  for 
all  that — so,  have  at  you,  young  man  !**  said 
two  of  the  sailors,  seizing  Ronald  as  they 
spoke ;  while  Norton,  the  schoolmaster,  now 
presented  him  with  the  civic  wreath,  repeating, 
as  he  did  so,  son^e  lines  from  Horace. 

Ronald  was  too  much  overwhelmed  by  all 
he  saw  and  felt,  to  be  able  to  reply  or  to  resist ; 
and  when  they  had  led  him  to  the  door,  they 
soon  hoisted  him  on  their  shoulders,  and  led 
the  procession.  The  poor  men  wished  to  join 
in  it,  though  they  still  felt  weak  from  their 
danger ;  but  as  Mr.  Fullarton*s  carriage  now 
drove  up,  that  gentleman  insisted  on  their  en- 
tering it,  and  Siey,  the  most  interesting  per- 
sons in  the  show  next  to  their  preserver, 
brought  up  the  rear.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton, 
with  Ronald's  parents,  stood  at  the  rate  look- 
ing at  it  till  it  was  out  of  sight;  ana  even  the 
latter  did  not  seem  to  hear  unmoved  those 
uobought  shoots  in  honour  of  their  son;  but 
the  former  listened  with  glistening  eyes,  and 
with  an  exquisite  feeling  of  gratified  benevo- 
lence, which  they  felt  grateful  to  Ronald  for 
having  so  unexpectedly  procured  them. 

But  where  was  John  Douglas,  while  these 
honours  were  conferred  on  his  jrounger  brother! 
Did  he  walk  in  the  procession,  and  Join  in 
the  general  enthusiasm  with  a  brother's  heart  1 
So ;  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room,  till 
the  processi6n  was  out  of  sight ;  and  he  held 
his  ears,  muttering  curses  as  he  did  so,  that 
the  acclamations  might  not  agonize  his  envious 
and  ungenerous  mind. 

When  he  ceased  to  hear  and  to  see  what  he 
disliked,  he  came  down  stairs,  and  was  not 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ful- 
Ivton  sitting  with  his  father  and  mother. 

**  Well,  than,  Mrs.  Douglas,  you  say  you 


have  no  objection  to  letting  me  adopt  your  son, 
and  providing  for  him  in  life  as  I  choose  V 

^  Not  if  you  think  him  worth  your  troubling 
yourself,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas.  She  dared 
not,  in  the  presence  of  John,  say  any  thine 
but  what  was  uncivil  of  his  brother.  **  But  I 
must  say,  we  have  found  him  sulky  and  dull, 
and  onlv  good  enough  to  be  a  working  car- 
penter.'* 

**  I  did  not  speak  to  you,  Mrs.  Douglas," 
said  Mr.  Fullarton.  **What  say  you,  sir! 
Will  you  part  with  your  son,  or  notf" 

'*  Why  you  see,  sir,  he  is  bound  to  a  car- 
penter." 

**  Well,  but,  for  a  certain  consideration,  no 
doubt,  he  will  give  up  his  indentures." 

**  But  who  is  to  pay  that,  sir  1" 

•*  I,  to  be  sure." 

••  Well,  really,"  cried  the  incorrigible  mo- 
ther, **  to  think  that  any  one  should  take  such 
a  fancy  to  Ronald !  Had  it  been  to  John,  in- 
deed, I  should  not  have  wondered.  Smooth 
down  your  hair,  my  darling !  yon  do  not  look 
well  to-day ;  the  gentle-folks  do  not  see  you 
to  advantage." 

"  Mother,  hold  your  tongue — you  are  an  old 
fool !"  was  the  dutiful  answer. 

**  Pray,  Mrs.  Douglas,"  said  Mr.  Follarton, 
•«  did  your  dariing  John  ever  save  the  lives  of 
three  of  his  fellow-creatures,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own !" 

*'  La !  no,  he  was  never  so  silly ;  for  sup- 
pose he  had  been  suflfocated,  you  know.  Why, 
if  John  had  done  it,  and  been  —  O  dear  I  the 
thought  turns  me  all  over,  like ** 

**  There  is  no  fear,  I  fancy,  of  his  ever  trying 
your  sensibility  thus ;  but  may  I  ask  in  what 
way  your  son  John  has  claims  on  any  one's 
preference  over  Ronald  1" 

**  Look  at  him,"  replied  the  fond  mother. 

**  But  what  can  he  dol  Is  he  clever  in  any 
trade  or  profession  1" 

**  Oh,  no !  he  was  always  too  quick  to  learn." 

**  Peace,  you  silly  woman  !"  said  Mr.  Dou- 
glas ;  **  the  truth  is,  John  has  good  parts,  but 
IS  very  idle,  and  at  present  I  am  forced  to 
maintain  him ;  but  he  is  a  fine-looking,  gen- 
teel lad." 

**  Ay,  that  he  is — and  he  is  a  lad  to  make  a 
gentleman  of,  indeed  /" 

**  What  a  sarcasm  on  gentlemen !"  said  Mr. 
Fullarton.  **So,  then,  a  lad  that  calls  his 
mother  an  old  fool — ^that  cannot  learn  —  and 
who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  chooses  to  be  a 
burden  to  his  poor  father  and  mother,  rather 
than  work  for  his  living,  is  exactly  fitted  for  a 
gentleman,  is  hel  But  I  beg  pardon  —  1  am 
taking  great  liberties  here." 

••  Do  not  mind  what  my  foolish  wife  says," 
replied  Mr.  Douglas,  who  had  sense  enough 
to  feel  the  justice  of  this  reproof;  **  but  tell  me 
all  your  goodness  intends  tor  Ronald." 

**  We  are  on  our  return  to  India,  and  we 
wish  to  Uke  Ronald  with  us." 

••To  India!"  scieacned  wi\  VIt%, \iwi^'«k» 
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'*  Oh  !  then  I  do  not  care  that  John  is  not  tha 
favoaritet  for  it  would  have  killed  me  to  hare 
him  go  to  the  Indies." 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  mother ;  if  I  like*  I 
will  go  in  spite  of  you.** 

**  Yes,**  continued  Mr.  FuUarton,  **  I  ha^e 
had  a  writersfaip  offered  me  for  a  young  frieDdn, 
and  I  mean  to  give  it  to  Ronald,  if  he  likes  to 
accept  it.** 

'* Likes  to  accept  it!**  cried  the  father;  «'l 
should  like  to  see  him  dare  to  refuse  it  !** 

*^  He  shall  refuse  it,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so, 
sir;  for  I  will  not  punish  the  virtue  1  meant 
to  reward ;  but  1  believe  from  what  I  see  of 
poor  Ronald*s  home,  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
accept  it.  In  that  admirable  woman,  I  assure 
you,  sir,  he  will  find  a  mother,  and  in  me  a 
father ;  and,  if  I  read  him  arigrht,  I  doubt  not 
but,  when  he  has  made  a  fortune,  which  he 
will  do  very  soon,  that  he  will  remember  you 
as  his  parents,  and  nobly,  too.** 

**  Mother,**  exclaimed  John  Douglas,  with 
a  face  crimson  with  passion,  and  almost  inar- 
ticulate with  ungovernable  feelings—**  mother, 
if  you  let  Ronald  go  to  India,  and  be  put  so 
over  my  head,  I  will  kill  myself!**  Then, 
with  a  malignant  scowl  at  the  strangers,  he 
left  the  room,  banging  the  door  to  wiUi  a  vio- 
lence that  shook  the  house :  on  which  his  mo- 
ther fell  into  an  hysterical  cry,  and  declared 
Ronald  should  not  go,  to  kill  her  poor  darling 
John. 

This  roused  the  now  indignant  spirit  of  her 
husband ;  and  no  longer  awed  by  the  presence 
of  that  child  whom  they  had  petted  into  ^\ 
tyrant,  before  whose  frown  they  trembled,  the 
old   man    declared   that  he  should   scarcely 
lament  if  John  was  dead,  for  that  then  he 
would  be  safe  from  evils  to  come,  and  that  be 
was  the  torment  and  terror  of  his  life;  adding, 
that  no  consideration  for  John  should  induce : 
him  to  refuse  to  let  Ronald  go.    In  the  midst  | 
of  the  conversation,  the  procession  returned,  | 
and  Ronald  eagerly  escaped  from  the  opprea- 1 
sive   kindness  of  his   friends  into  his  own  i 
house,  and,  followed  by  the  delighted  Norton, 
entered  the  parlour  with  a  countenance  full  o( 
emotion,  and  a  cheek  glowing  with  modest  | 
triumph. 

**  Is  that  the  countenance  of  a  dull  and  sullen 
boy  r*  said  Mrs.  Fullarton,  smiling,  and  hold- 1 
ing  out  her  hand  to  Ronald. 

"  He  dull  and  sullen!**  said  Norton,  cominn- 
forward,  but  bowing  very  low:  "he  was  tht 
pride  of  my  school,  and  the  joy  of  my  heart.*^ 

"  And  I  trust  that  he  will  be  the  joy  of  ours/* 
said  Mr.  Fullarton. 

*'  Ronald,  will  you  go  with  us  to  India,  and 
make  your  fortune  1" 

**  I  will  go  anywhere  with  you,*'  replied 
Ronald,  eagerly.  It  was  the  first  time  that  his 
Dew  friends  had  heard  his  voice ;  and  its  deep 
but  sweet  tone  added  to  the  favourable  impres- 
aion  which  he  had  made  on  them. 


**  But  will  my  &ther  and  mothier  consent  1 
and  can  I  break  my  indentures  1** 

**  I  think  yfoa  were  very  ready  to  leave  ns, 
Ronald,**  said  his  father,  conabtently  with  his 
usual  injustice :  **  the  indentoren  can  be  bro- 
ken,** 

**  That  they  can,  for  his  master  Is  my  bro- 
ther, and  loves  him  as  I  do,**  said  okl  Norton, ' 
**and  will  never  stand  in  the  way  of  Ronald*s ! 
promotion.  To  be  sure,  I  shall  miss  him,  and  | 
can  never  hope  to  see  him  again :  but  it  is  for  ■ 
his  good,  I  trust.**  Here  ne  turned  to  the , 
window  to  hide  his  emotion.  j 

**  Then  I  may  look  on  these  matteia  as  set- 
tled, Mr.  Douglas :  jou  consent  to  Roaald*s 
accepiance  of  Uie  wnterahip,  and  to  bis  going 
with  us  to  India.  But  he  moat  come  up  to 
London  in  three  or  four  days,  as  be  has  to 
procure  his  outfit;  and  b]r  that  time  be  will 
have  arranged  all  his  affairs  heie,  and  taken 
leave  of  all  his  friends.** 

«« Agreed,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Douglas  :  ••  he  is 
yours;  do  with  him  what  you  please,  and  God 
bless  you  for  your  goodness  !** 

^  Now  then,  my  love,**  eaid  Mr.  FuUartoo, 
**  we  must  go  a  stage  on  our  way  to  London. 
We  shall  soon  meet  again,  Ronald  :  till  then,  j 
God  bless  you  !**  and  Ronald,  unable  to  speak,  J 
could  only  grasp  the  kind  hands  tendered  to . 
him.  I 

The  Fullsrtons  did  not  quit  the  village' 
without  leaving  marks  of  thei^  bounty  amongst ! 
all  those  who  had  done  honour  to  their /re-! 
iege;  nor  were  the  poor  men  whom  he  bad 
saved  forgotten.  To  old  Norton,  Mr.  Fullar-j 
ton  promised  the  last  new  edition  of  Horaee; 
and  he  declared  he  should  not  sleep  tbat  night '. 
for  joy.  I 

Ronald,  still  unable  to  believe  that  his  good ! 
fortune  was  not  a  dream,  looked  af^r  the  car* ! 
riage  till  he  could  see  it  no  longer,  and  then 
returned  to  meet  very  different  persons  sod 
looks  from  those  which  the  departing  caniag« 
contained.  He  found  his  mother  wondering, 
what  business  any  one  had  to  come  and  make 
mischief  by  meddling  and  making  in  ber  femi- 
ly;  and  seeing  him,  she  exclaimed,  ^Ah! 
here  you  come :  you  were  never  anything  bst^ 
a  plague  to  me  since  you  had  the  small-pox,  i 
and  grew  so  ugly;  and  now  you  are  goiogi 
over  sea,  and  that  vexes  John.**  I 

**  Is  John  sorry  to  part  with  me  V*  said  Ro- 1 
nald,  joyfully. 

"  Sorry  1"  cried  his  father :  "  no,  he  is  only 
sorry  for  your  good-fortune.'*  i 

John  now  entered  the  room,  with  the  look  | 
of  a  fiend,  saying,  **  There  is  something  for ' 
the  new  gentUman  /**  and  the  maid-eervsot 
brought  in  a  paper  parcel  directed  to  Ronald, 
which  a  waiter  at  the  only  inn  in  the  village  had 
brought.  On  opening  it,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  complete  suit  of  black  clothee,  and  lineo 
to  wear  with  them  ;  and  was  accompanied  bj 
the  following  note  firom  Mr.  FullartoB  ^— 
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^  My  detr  Ronald — My  wife  and  I  eannot 
bear  that  yoa  should  wear,  longer  than  vou 
can  help,  those  coaiM  habiliments  which, 
though  proper  for  your  former  situation,  are 
not  so  for  that  which  you  are  about  to  occupy. 
I  have  therefore  sent  you  a  suit  of  clothes 
which  I  have  not  yet  worn,  and  which,  as  we 
are  of  the  same  height  and  size,  you  will,  I 
trust,  be  able  to  wear;  and  I  charge  you  to 
go  to  church  next  Sunday  in  them. 
^  Your  affectionate  friend, 

••  W.  FuLLiLRTON.'* 

Ronald  told  as  much  of  the  contents  of  the 
note  as  he  thought  proper,  then  retired  to  fit 
on  the  present  of  his  benefactor.  But  seeing 
the  storm  on  his  brother's  brow,  he  would  not 
wear  the  clothes  that  evening ;  but  he  walked 
to  Norton's  house  in  his  ususd  dress,  and  spent 
the  evening  with  him. 

Norton's  brother  gave  up  Ronald's  inden- 
tures immediately,  and  was  very  unwilling  to 
receive  any  recompense.  Half  the  sum  offered 
was  all  he  would  accept;  and  Ronald  resolved 
that  he  should  be  no  loser  by  it. 

Ronald  did  not  return  home  till  bed-time : 
be  found  his  mother  sitting  up  for  John,  who 
was  gone  to  sup  with  a  rider  from  London, 
with  whom  he  often  associated,  and  from 
whom  he  leatnt  no  good.  This  strange  wo- 
man reproached  Ronald  for  going  out  and 
leaving  his  parents  during  one  of  the  three  last 
evenings  he  was  ever  to  spend  at  home. 
However  unjust  this  reproach  was,  the  good 
heart  of  Ronald  was  pleased  at  it;  and  he 
hailed  it  as  a  sign  of  affection — not  seeing  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  the  ebullition  of  ill- 
humour,  which  had  nothing  else  to  vent  itself 
upon. 

««  My  dear  mother !"  said  Ronald,  ••  depend 
on  it,  1  will  not  quit  you  a^pin  till  I  go." 

**  There  is  reason  in  roasting  of  eggs,  child," 
replied  Mrs.  Douglas ;  '*  and  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  want  you  to  be  tied  to  my  apron-strings." 

They  now  heard  John's  voice  at  the  door, 
in  his  loudest  and  surliest  tone ;  and  the  weak, 
terrified  parents,  suspecting  that  intoxication 
had  probably  rendered  John  more  fierce  than 
osual,  entreated  Ronald  to  go  to  bed  before  she 
let  his  brother  in,  and  to  lock  his  door.  Ron- 
ald instantly  obeyed  her  in  both  particulars, 
and  it  was  well  hedid,  for  John  did  try  to  enter 
his  chamber;  and  as  he  could  not,  vented  his 
ill-humour  on  the  outside  in  oaths  and  execra- 
tions. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday;  and  Ronald, 
dressed  in  his  new  apparel,  descended  to  the 
breakfast-table.  Spite  of  her  folly,  and  her 
envious  partiality  to  John,  Mrs.  Douglas  could 
not  see  Ronald,  with  his  really  fine  person,  set 
off  by  the  dress  of  a  gentleman,  without  feel- 
ing both  pride  and  pleasure  at  the  sight — and, 
oh,  unexpected  favour!  she  desin^  him  to 
eome  and  kiss  her,  for  he  looked  charmlhgly  in 
his  new  dreee. 


;  I  expect  you  will  prove  an 


**  My  child !"  said  his  father,  his  voice  fal- 
tering with  a  much  deeper  feeling,  **  God  grant 
you  long  health  to  wear  them,  and  many 
others !  and  I  trust  you  will  live  to  be  some- 
body." 

**I  hope— I  trust,  sir,"  replied  Ronald, 
**  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  I  ever  dis- 
grace you." 

**  Disgrace !  no 
honour  to  us." 

This  was  the  happiest  moment  which  his 
parents  had  ever  given  poor  Ronald  —  a  kiss 
from  his  mother,  and  flattering  speeches  from 
his  father !  and  he  went  to  church  with  a  heart 
glowing  with  gratitude  to  Heaven. .  There  was 
not  an  eye  there  which  on  his  entrance  did  not 
welcome  Ronald.  The  poor  men  whom  he 
had  saved  were  at  church ;  and  the  clergyman, 
at  their  desire,  returned  thanks  for  their  signal 
deliverance;  while  Ronald's  feeling  at  that 
moment  were  such  as  any  one  living  might 
have  envied. 

As  soon  as  the  service  concluded,  Ronald 
left  the  pew,  wishing  to  escape  without  speak- 
ing to  any  one ;  especially  as  the  clergyman, 
in  his  sermon  and  in  his  text,  made  an  obvious 
allusion  to  Ronald's  heroic,  or  rather  ChrtMiian 
action.  But  he  was  not  allowed  so  to  evade 
notice ;  and  he  was  asked  by  the  rector  to  dine 
with  him ;  an  honour,  he,  however,  refused, 
because  it  would  be  the  last  Sunday  he  might 
ever  spend  with  his  parents. 

*^  1  honour  your  motives,  young  man^they 
are  worthy  of  you,"  replied  the  gentleman; 
**and  i  do  not  urge  you  further.  Farewell, 
then !  I  trust,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  that  I 
shall  live  to  see  you  return  to  us,  full  of  ho- 
nours ;  for  according  to  an  old  saying,  *  A  good 
beginning  makes  a  good  ending.' '' 

John  Douglas  ha^  been  so  excessively  in- 
toxicated the  night  before,  that  he  did  not  rise 
till  late  the  next  day ;  and  as  he  was  not  pre- 
sent to  prevent  the  natural  flow  of  his  parents' 
feelings  towards  Ronald,  the  morning  and  the 
dinner  hours  were  unusually  pleasant  to  him. 
His  heart,  therefore,  yearned  towards  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  with  feelings  which  he  had 
scarcely  ever  experienced  before ;  and  while 
he  thought  that  he  was  about  to  leave  them 
and  home,  perhaps  for  ever,  his  spirits  sunk, 
till,  in  the  delusive  softness  of  the  moment,  be 
fancied  that  his  home  was  worthy  of  regret, 
and  he  *' sighed  as  he  thought  of  the  morrow." 

Mobile  these  ideas  crossed  his  mind,  and  as 
he  remembered  how  age  would  have  changed 
his  parents  before  he  saw  them  again,  he  drew 
his  chair  close  to  his  mother's,  leaned  affec- 
tionately on  the  arm  of  it,  and  would  have 
taken  her  hand  as  it  rested  on  her  knee,  but 
she  pettishly  drew  back  her  hand  and  her 
chair,  exclaiming, — 

*«  There,  child !  do  sit  further  off,  or  yon 
will  set  your  chair  on  my  gown." 

Ronald  drew  back  as  he  was  bidden  to  do, 
chilled  and  disappointed.    Sootl  a^to^  \^i«k 
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made  his  appearance,  when  his  mother  pressed 
him  to  sit  dj  her,  asked  him  what  he  would 
like  to  have,  and  bestowed  on  the  thankless 
elder-bom  what  would  have  bound  the  younger 
to  her  for  ever. 

John  replied,  by  telling  her  to  hold  her  pa- 
laver, and  not  plague  him ;  and  on  her  saying, 
**  Take  this  easy  chair,  love,"  he  accepted  the 
offer;  but  then,  declaring  the  room  was  so  hot 
he  could  not  bear  it,  he  ran  to  the  window  and 
opened  the  casement. 

**  I  cannot  bear  the  air  at  my  back,  John,** 
said  his  father. 

"Then  Change  your  seat** 

**  But  your  mother  has  a  bad  cold ;  yon  ronst 
not  keep  the  window  open  long — ^it  is  a  north 
wind." 

"  Mu^  not !"  he  replied  with  a  sort  of  de- 
fiance ;  then,  lolling  out  of  the  window,  he  be- 
gan to  sing. 

'*It  is  Sunday,  John,"  said  his  mother — 
*•  you  forget  thau" 

** So  did  you,  I  fancy — for  you  did  not  goto 
ehurch ;  therefore  hold  your  tongue.** 

*^  It  is  plain  you  nevet  go  to  church,**  said 
his  father,  **  for  you  seem  not  to  have  learnt 
the  commandment,  to  *  honour  your  father  and 
your  mother.'  *' 

"  Did  they  ever  teach  me  to  honour  them  1** 

^  We  have  tried,  John,  to  make  you  love  us, 
however;  yet  I  believe  poor  Ronald,  to  whom 
we  have  never  been  very  kind,  loves  us  better 
than  you  do." 

"  The  more  fool  he but  what  have  we 

here  1  Carpenter  Ronald  turned  gentleman,  I 
declare,  and  dressed  out  in  his  master's  cast- 
off  clothes  !  Turn  about,  Ronald,  and  let  us 
look  at  you." 

Ronald  meekly  obeyed  ;  nor  did  he  deign  to 
notice  the  insulting  word  of  "master,"  or  the 
"  cast-off  clothes." 

But  his  mother,  who  had  felt  great  respect 
for  Ronald's  dress,  if  not  for  him,  had  the 
rashness  to  reply — 

**  Nay,  John,  the  gentleman  is  not  Ronald's 
master,  he  is  to  be  his  friend — not  his  servant; 
and  as  to  the  clothes,  they  are  quite  new,  and 
the  gentleman  never  put  them  on  in  his  life." 

**  It  is  a  lie — I  know  they  are  not  new." 

"A  lie  I"  cried  his  mother,  in  a  tearful 
voice;  »*I am  sure  I  do  not  lie!" 

"  Yes,  you  do ;  and  I  wonder  Ronald  is  not 
ashamed  to  wear  any  one's  old  clothes." 

**  Old  or  new,"  returned  Mrs.  Douglas, 
rising  as  she  spoke  with  more  spirit  than  was 
usual  to  her,  and  approaching  to  shut  the  win- 
dow, "  Ronald  may  be  proud  to  wear  them, 
for  he  earned  them  by  his  good  deeds,  and  that 
is  more  than  other  persons  can  say  for  them- 
selves." 

The  poor  woman  had  scarcely  ended  her  ill- 
advised  speech,  when  John  gave  her  a  blow 
which  made  her  stagger,  adding,  "  And  if 
you  dare  affront  me  agaia,  or  presume  to  shut 
the  window  till  1  choose,  I  will  turn  yon  out 


of  the  room.**  He  then  seised  her  by  tbe  arm 
with  a  violence  which  made  her  scremm. 

Ronald,  who  had  borne  his  own  insults  with 
meekness,  could  not  so  endnre  the  injories  of 
his  mother ;  bnt,  seizing  his  bratsd  brother  with 
one  hand  in  his  nervous  erasp,  he  opened  the 
door  with  the  other,  ana  threw  him  ioto  the 
passage. 

"  My  noble  boy  !**  sobbed  oat  his  self-ee- 
cused  father,  "  you  have  done  what  /  should 
have  done ;  but  it  is  too  late  now.** 

His  mother  said  nothing  at  first :  she  only 
listened  to  the  angry  threats  of  John,  as  hie 
walked  up  and  down. 

At  length,  she  said,  "I  will  not  have  John 
turned  out  of  the  room  by  any  one — be  shall 
come  in.** 

**  Ay,  go  to  yonr  petted  bmte,**  said  Bfr. 
Douglas,  **and  make  much  of  bim:  yoar 
weak  indulffence,  poor  lad!  has  naade  him 
what  he  is.** 

'*  With  a  little  of  yonr  assbtanee,  my  deir,** 
said  she,  unbarrine  the  door. 

**  John,  my  darlinff !  I  am  not  angry  with 
you.    I  forgive  yon,  aear !  Do  come  in — pray 

**  No,  that  I  will  not,**  be  replied  in  a  voiee 
of  thunder :  *'  I  will  go  away,  and  never  come 
back — at  least,  never  till  Ronald  is  gone.** 

**  Well,  dear,  well :  Ronald  goes  to-morrow, 
you  know.** 

**  0  heavens  !'*  exclaimed  Ronald,  cat  to  the 
quick  by  the  tone  of  joy  rather  than  of  sorrow,' 
in  which  his  mother  said  this;  and  rushing  1 
out  of  the  room,  passing  his  brother,  who 
shrunk  back  terrified  at  his  approach,  he  ran ! 
and  threw  himself  under  the  tree  where  he  had 
lain  when  his  benefactors  first  approached  bim 
— that  tree  which  was  always  his'refuge  when ; 
unhappy  within  doors,  and  was  now  dear  to' 
him  Irom  association  and  recollection.  But  it 
was  long  before  he  could  succeed  in  pacifying 
his  wounded  spirit.  It  was,  therefore,  long 
ere  he  ventured  to  return  to  the  house  :  when 
he  did  so,  he  found  John  was  gone  out,  and 
his  mother  was  in  earnest  conversation  with , 
his  father.  i 

''I  tell  you  what,  Ronald,**  said  she,  ''I; 
will  not  suffer  you  to  take  on  yourself  to  cor- 
rect your  brother :  the  poor  lad  did  not  hart  j 
me,  nor  mean  to  hurt  me  much,  I  am  sure." 

••  Not  much  !"  replied  Ronald.  | 

**  No— there  was  no  harm  in  what  he  did." 

"  No  harm,  mother?  Is  not  the  curse  of  the 
Almighty  on  the  child  who  lifts  his  arm  against 
his  parent  1" 

**  How  shocking  you  talk,  Ronald !  Bat 
pray,  was  not  that  man  Cain  cursed  who  ViM 
his  arm  against  his  brother  Abel  t  1  wonder 
who  was  like  Cain  just  now!  Answer  me 
that."     But  his  heart  was  too  full.  ; 

'*  You  see  what  you  get  by  taking  your  mo- 
ther's^ part,"  said  Mr.  Douglas;  **but  don't 
mind%rhat  she  says.  I  tell  yon  that  I  ami 
convinced  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  will 
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go  with  yoa  wbereyer  yon  go,  O  Ronald !  I 
am  justly  punished  for  all  my  harshness  to 
yoo :  now  that  I  feel  your  worth,  1  am  going 
to  lose  you  for  ever !" 

Ronald  would  fain  have  offered  to  stay,  if 
he  wished  it;  but  he  was  conscious  that  these 
parental  feelings  were  called  forth  by  circum- 
stances only,  and  might  vanish  again :  he  was, 
besides,  pledged  to  accept  the  proffered  kind- 
ness of  his  new  friendSr^  While  this  was 
passing,  his  mother  angrily  left  the  room,  and 
went  in  search  of  her  darling;  but  he  was  still 
absent,  and  till  he  came  home,  all  quiet  con- 
versation between  Ronald  and  his  father  was 
destroyed  by  her  restlessness.  He  came  home, 
however,  to  supper ;  but,  though  sullen,  was 
not  savage,  to  the  surprise  and  comfort  of 
Ronald.  He  did  not,  indeed,  speak  to  him  or 
to  any  one;  but  his  silence  after  Ronald's 
spirited  action  in  defence  of  his  mother  was  a 
sign  of  abated  hostility.  When  he  was  ffone 
to  bed,  and  Ronald  rose  to  retire  also,  wishing 
his  parents  Good  night,  even  Mr8.Douf^1as 
heard  and  was  affect^  by  his  faltering  voice, 
and  could  not  help  observing,  **Dear  me, 
Ronald!  well,  who  knows  if  we  shall  ever 
wish  each  other  good  night  again  1  There  is 
something  very  awful,  as  I  think,  in  that. 
Well,  poor  child !  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  well, 
and  hope  yon  will  forget  and  forgive  whenever 
I  was  cross ;  for  you  did  provoke  me  some- 
times—  that  is  the  truth  of  it.  But  come, 
Ronald  dear !  kiss,  and  be  friends." 

He  affectionately  met  her  offered  kiss ;  then 
turned  to  wring  and  press  the  trembling  hand 
of  his  father. 

** Ronald,  my  dear,  ill-treated  boy!**  said 
he,  **all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  think  as  Utile  ill  of 
as  as  you  can,  and  write  to  us  when  it  suits 
yoQ.*^  Ronald's  only  answer  was  his  tears ; 
and  he  gladly  harried  to  his  chamber. 

The  next  momine  he  rose  very  early,  visit- 
ed all  the  scenes  ofhis  first  and  dearest  recol- 
lections, and  called  on  all  his  neighbours  and 
friends,  except  the  poor  men  whose  lives  he 
had  saved :  the  clamorous  expressions  of  their 
regret,  good  wishes,  and  gratitude,  his  delicacy 
and  his  nerves  equally  shrunk  from  encounter- 
ing. 

^*  But  I  will  see  my  dear  old  master,**  said 
Ronald  to  himself,  '*in  all  his  glory  once 
more.'*  Accordingly,  he  approached  bis 
school-room ;  but  the  bee-like  hum  of  many 
voices  was  not  heard,  and  all  was  still  and 
silenL  **  How  strange !*'  thought  he;  **and 
so  long  a(\er  the  hour  of  meeting,  too  1'*  How- 
ever, he  knocked,  and  Norton's  voice  replied 
in  a  mournful  tone,  '*  Come  in."  He  did  so, 
and  found  the  poor  old  man  alone,  sitting  lean- 
ing his  head  on  his  arm,  which  rested  on  his 
knee,  as  if  lost  in  mournful  reflection.  At 
sight  of  Ronald,  he  started  up,  and  his  counte- 
nance became  cheerful,  but  it  soon  clouded 
over  again. 


'*  Why  are  you  not  keeping  school  to-day, 
my  dear  friend  1" 

*^  Why,  because  you  are  going  away.  Not 
that  your  going  away  is  a  holiday,  child ;  oh, 
no !  with  me  it  is  one  of  sorrow  and  humilia- 
tion of  spirit :  but  1  could  not  have  done  my 
duty  by  the  children  when  I  thought  of  you, 
and  that  I  had  seen  you  for  the  last  time." 

*^  Come,  come ;  you  must  not  talk  or  think 
thus,"  replied  Ronald  in  a  faltering  tone ;  *'  I 
have  need  of  all  my  spirits,  as  1  am  going 
away." 

**  No,  Ronald ;  they  suffer  most  at  parting 
who  stay  behind ;  and  it  will  be  so  sad  to  look 
for  you,  and  look  in  vain !  But  it  is  all  for 
your  good,  and  so  1  do  not  repine  —  at  least  I 
try  to  do  so  as  little  as  1  can  help." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  when  Ronald  had 
taken  leave  of  this  attached  old  friend,  that  he 
returned  home  more  fitted  than  before  to  bear 
parting  with  his  parents  with  firmness.  On 
the  contrary,  as  he  forgot  their  past  unkind" 
ness  in  their  present  affectionate  behaviour,  he 
left  them  with  a  degree  of  tender  resret  and 
violent  sorrow  which  their  conduct  to  him  had 
little  deserved ;  and  when  the  coach  stopped, 
he  could  scarcely  distinguish  his  way  to  it,  so 
great  was  the  disorder  of  his  feelings.  Just 
as  he  was  going  to  get  into  the  coach,  John, 
who  was  not  yet  up,  though  it  was  twelve 
o'clock,  and  he  knew  his  brother  was  to  go  at 
that  time,  opened  his  window,  and  cried  out, 
''Good  bye,  Ronald,  and  be  sure  to  write  oflen 
to  us." 

Ronald's  heart  bounded  with  pleasure  at  this 
unexpected  mark  of  kindness,  while  he  kissed^ » 
his  hand  in  return,  and  nodded  the  adieu  which 
he  could  hoi  utter. 

As  the  coach  passed  through  the  village, 
numbers  came  out  to  take  their  last  look  of 
Ronald  ;  and  amongst  them,  as  he  feared,  the 
men  whom  he  had  preserved ;  nor  would  they 
allow  the  coach  to  go  on  till  they  had  poured 
forth  all  their  hearts  were  full  of.  Their  chil- 
dren had  culled  the  best  flowers  of  their  gar- 
dens as  a  parting  gift  to  Ronald ;  and  the  fa- 
thers themselves  had  subscribed  to  buy  him  a 
keep-sake.  By  the  advice  of  Norton,  the 
money  was  laid  out  on  a  prayer-book  with  sil- 
ver clasps,  and  this  with  blessings  and  with 
tears,  and  grasping  ofhis  extended  hands,  they 
now  gave  to  the  equally  agitated  Ronald,  and 
then  reluctantly  allowed  the  coach  to  drive  on; 
while  he  threw  himself  back  in  one  corner,  and 
hid  his  face  in  his  handkerchief.  When  he 
had  recovered  himself,  he  opened  the  book* 
and  read  in  the  blank  leaf  wriiten  by  Norton 
himself— 

"The  gift  of  Robert  Jones,  William  Alsop, 
and  Richard  Merrick,  in  token  of  their  affec- 
tionate gratitude  to  Ronald  Douglas,  who  risked 
his  own  life  to  preserve  theirs. — God  prosper  all 
your  undertakings,  and  restore  you  with  health 
and  wealth  to  your  native  laud  I" \ 
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**  Amen,*'  taid  Ronald,  and  kissing  the  book, 
put  it  into  his  bosom. 

There  was  only  one  passenger  in  the  ooach 
besides  Ronald ;  and  he  had  not  beheld  this 
parting  scene  unmoTed. 

*' Those  flowers  will  soon  die,**  said  be. 
*'  What  a  pity !  as  they  are  the  tribute  of  grate- 
ful children  to  their  fathers'  presenrer !" 

"Sir!"  cried  Ronald. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is  so ;  I  know  yon  cannot 
be  other  than  Ronald  Douglas,  the  adopted  son 
of  my  friend  Fullarton.  I  am  proud,  young 
man,  to  make  your  acquaintance.  * 

To  have  such  a  companion  was  indeed  a 
pleasant  circumstance  to  Ronald,  whose  heart 
was  sad,  spite  of  his  brilliant  prospects ;  and 
who  now  catchinff  the  /oi/  gUmpte  of  his  native 
place,  and  the  yiUage  spire,  from  a  hill  which 
they  had  just  ascent^,  looked  till  he  saw  them 
no  more ;  then  tried,  in  order  to  escspe  from 
himself,  to  enter  into  conversation  with  this 
friend  of  his  friends;  and  rapidly  passed  the 
time  with  our  travellers  till  they  reached  Lon- 
don. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton  had  been  struck 
with  Ronald^s  appearance,  when  they  beheld 
him  in  the  dress  of  a  working  mechanic,  they 
could  not  but  be  still  more  pleased  with  it 
when  they  saw  him  in  the  apparel  of  a  gentle- 
man; and  they  congratulated  each  other  on 
their  fortunate  visit  to  the  village  of  L— — . 
Again  and  again  also  did  Mrs.  Fullarton  ad- 
vert to  the  surprising  likeness  between  Ronald 
and  the  brother  whom  she  had  lost,  never  fail- 
ing to  add,  "  I  should  not  at  all  wonder,  my 
dear,  if  this  dear  boy  were  really  a  distant  re- 
lation of  mine." 

**  Yes,  and  the  father  and  John  also,  Grace," 
her  husband  used  to  reply,  smiling  at  her  en- 
thusiasm. "  Remember,  if  you  own  one  of 
the  family,  you  must  own  all." 

"  And  for  Ronald's  sake,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, I  do  not  care  if  I  do  own  them  all.  If 
one  gathers  the  rose,  one  must  take  the  thorns 
along  with  it." 

The  summons  to  go  to  Portsmouth  now  ar- 
rived, and  in  a  short  time  Ronald  and  his  ben- 
efactors bade  a  long  farewell  to  their  native 
land. 

There  is  a  time  when  the  most  rational  en- 
thusiasm looks  back  appalled  in  some  measure 
on  the  actions  to  which  it  has  been  impelled  ; 
and  even  the  benevolent  Fullartons  began  to 
consider  with  some  sort  of  misgiving,  their 
generous  interference  in  Ronald's  favour,  and 
the  resDonsibility  which  they  had  entailed  on 
themselves. 

Thev  had  been  almost  eye-witnesses  of 
Ronald's  heroic  actions;  they  had  witnessed 
the  love  and  respect  which  his  friends  and 
neighbours  felt  towards  him ;  and  they  had 
heard  that  he  bore  the  unkindness  of  his  pa- 
rents, with  dutiful  forbearance.  They  had  also 
discovered  that  he  was  a  good  scholar,  and 


loved  reading.    But  how  wonki  be  appear  in 
the  circles  of  Calcutta  1 

"  And  yet,"  said  they  to  each  other,  "  what 
should  we  feart  Of  his  excellence  of  heart,  i 
we  have  seen  undoubted  proofe;  it  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  he  should  ever  disgrace 
our  protection,  by  his  immorality  and  manneis : 
the  mere  external  polish  of  the  man  may  be 
acquired ;  meanwhile,  his  coontenanee  and  hisj 
person  are  themselves  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, and  we  may  toll  the  atory  of  his  noble  • 
daring,  without  mentioning  the  obteuiity  from 
which  we  took  him." 

In  the  meanwhile,  they  were  anxious  to  ob- 
serve what  effect  Ronald  would  produce  oo- 
the  company  on  board  ship.  | 

This  was  a  aubject  on  whieb  Ronald  was 
equally  anxions.  For  the  first  time  he  found 
himself  in  the  company  of  persons  wbo  woold 
expect  from  him  manners  and  acoompliehmenti , 
bentting  the  situation  in  life  which  he  now  oc- 
cupied ;  and  Ronald  trembled  lest  he  ehookl  • 
disgrace  hia  benefactors  by  his  ignorance  and  • 
his  awkwardness.  | 

But  this  salutary  fear  made  bim  silent,  re-! 
tiring,  and  cautious  in  what  he  said  or  did,  till 
the  pleasing  certainty  stole  over  him  that  all 
he  said  and  did  would  be  kindly  received ;  for 
his  quick  eye  soon  discovered  that  his  kind 
friends  had  told  of  his  exploit;  and  his  unde^ 
standing  taught  him,  that  an  action  which  they 
thought  it  an  honour  to  him  to  relate,  would 
be  likely  to  throw  a  veil  over  his  defects,  and 
interest  his  auditors  in  his  favour.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  he  was  able  to  bring  into  use  the 
little  accomplishments  which  he  possessed. 
He  could  sing,  and  play  the  flute ;  and  though, 
being  conscious  of  his  own  want  of  skill,  ha 
refused  to  join  in  the  meny  dance  in  an  even- 
ing, he  could  play  reels  and  waltzes  for  othen; 
and  before  the  ship  reached  Calcutta,  Ronald 
was  the  most  distin^ished  favoorite  on 
board :  therefore,  all  his  patrons'  fears  sod 
misgivings  were  scattered  to  the  winds ;  and 
Mr.  Fullarton's  hope  that  Ronald  Douglas 
would  do  nothing  to  disgrace  him,  was  lost  in 
the  pleasing  certainty  that  Ronald  Douglas 
would  do  honour  to  his  adoption. 

But  for  some  weeks  before  the  ship  reached 
its  destination,  Mr.  Fullarton  thought  he  ssw 
an  alteration  in  his  wife's  manner,  whenever 
he  talked  of  his  intended  plans  for  Ronald.  | 
She  seemed  particularly  restrained  and  re-' 
served,  whenever  he  conversed  of  him  as  hb 
future  heir.  Mr.  Fullarton  was  too  tender  a 
husband  not  to  be  anxioua  at  witnessing  any 
chanj^  in  a  wife  so  beloved,  and  his  earnest 
solicitations  at  length  drew  from  her  a  reason ' 
for  her  conduct :  it  was  a  reason  which  filled  | 
his  affectionate  heart  with  loy  ;  and  he  sooa  | 
convinced  her,  that  if  Ronald  were  the  worthy 
being  whom  they  believed  him  to  be,  he  woold 
rejoice  in  the  circnmatance  which  rejoiced  his 
benefactors. 

The  truth  was,  that  Mrs.  Fullarton  wu 
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again  likely  to  become  a  mother,  after  havingr 
for  many  y^rs  desired  this  blessing  in  Tain ; 
therefore  Konald*t  expectations  of  being  their 
heir  would  be,  if  the  child  lived,  entirely  frus- 
trated. 

**  Well,  now  we  shall  be  able  to  try  whe- 
ther Ronald  Iotcs  us  for  ourte^Mt,  or  not,** 
eaid  Mr.  FuUarton..  But  one  glance  at  Ron- 
ald's expresslTe  fiiee,  when  Mr.  Fullarton  in- 
formed him  of  his  wife*s  expectations,  carried 
the  most  pleasing  convictions  to  his  heart; 
bis  eyes  sparkled  with  unaffected  delight,  and 
seiaing  his  benefactor's  hand,  he  exclaimed, 

**  O  my  dear  sir!  this  alone  was  wanting  to 
your  happiness ;  but  now  I  trust  it  will  be  as 
perfect  as  I  wish  it.** 

**  Then  yon  do  not  think  of  yourself^  Ron- 
ald,** said  Mr.  Fullarton;  **for  we  promised 
to  consider  joa  as  our  child,  yon  know.** 

*'And  will  still,  I  trust,  in  the  only  way 
in  which  I  ever  expected  or  desired  to  be  con- 
sidered.** 

^Then,  pray,  what  meaning  did  you  annex 
to  our  woras,  when  we  told  you  we  should 
adopt  you  as  our  son  t** 

^  I  thoaght  you  engaged  to  treat  me  with 
the  kindness  of  parents :  Siat  kindness,  I  mean, 
which  parents  uauaUy  show  to  their  children,*' 
he  added,  deeply  sighing.  **But  I  never 
thought  that  you  meant  to  provide  for  me  as 
a  son;  and  having  given  me  the  means  of 
making  my  own  fortune,  I  expected  nothing 
more.** 

^  Well,  Ronald,  then  the  only  drawback  to 
the  pleasure  which  ray  wife*s  situation  gives 
OS  is  removed.  Still,  as  /  knew  what  my 
words  meant,  though  yon  did  not,  I  shall  not 
think  that  in  giving  you  the  writership  1  have 
done  all  my  duty  by  you.*' 

^  Yon  must  do  no  more,  sir;  I  should 


to  receive  favours  which  I  cannot  repay.  Mo- 
ney I  cannot  pay  you  back ;  but  if  you  love 
me,  I  can  love  you  again,  and  even  probably 
love  yon  more  tiian  you  love  me.*' 

**Well,  well;  I  respect  your  pride:  and 
now  let  us  go  tell  my  wife  all  you  think  and 
feel  on  this  occasion.** 

Mrs.  Fullarton  was  as  well  satisfied  with 
Ronald*s  assurance  as  her  husband  had  been, 
and  had  great  pleasure  in  communicating  what 
had  passed  to  her  beloved  sister.  Mrs.  Ful- 
larton, though  a  sensible  woman,  was  not  an 
accoroplishra  one :  as  she  had  been  bred  up 
at  home,  and  in  retirement,  and  her  opportu- 
nities of  improvement  had  been  few.  Besides, 
the  man  she  adored  had  loved  her  without  ac- 
complishments ;  therefore  she  had  no  motive 
for  endeavouring  to  acquire  them.  But  her 
eldest  and  her  youngest  sister  had  been  taken 
from  the  paternal  roof  by  a  lady  of  quality, 
their  mother's  first  cousin,  and  had  received 
from  the  masters  which  she  provided  them, 
and  ffom  the  company  which  she  assembled 
at  her  house,  all  the  advantages  and  polish 
which  edaeation  can  bestow. 


Emma  Douglas,  in  an  evil  hour,  had  lefl 
the  roof  of  this  adopted  mother,  and  had  ac- 
companied her  sister  Grace  to  India;  where, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  she  became  the  un- 
happy and  ill-treated  wife  of  a  Mr.  Hatfield ; 
who,  though  he  had  long  ceased  to  love  her, 
would  not  allow  her  to  leave  him,  even  for 
her  health*A  sake,  because  he  knew  that  her 
attractions  alone  drew  company  to  his  house, 
and  that  her  presence  alone  made  that  house 
respectable. 

Whatever  her  complaints  had  been,  and 
whether  or  not  a  return  to  England  mieht  have 
removed  them,  they  had  now  all  settled  in  a 
complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs ;  but 
since  that  crisis  took  place,  her  mind  seemed 
to  recover  all  its  brilliancy ;  and  conversation- 
al powers  of  a  very  superior  nature  drew 
around  the  sofa,  to  which  she  was  now  con- 
fined, all  those  residents  in  Calcutta  who  had 
taste  enough  to  relish  her  society,  and  talent 
enough  to  add  to  its  charms.  Mrs.  Fullarton 
was  well  aware  that  it  would  be  highly  to 
Ronald's  advantage  to  be  a  favourite  with  this 
accomplished  woman,  as  she  well  knew,  that 
to  a  young  man  who  has  mind  enough  to  ap- 
preciate a  woman  of  superior  acquirements, 
constant  intercourse  with  her  is  the  greatest 

f>os8ible  advantage.  Accordingly,  Mrs.  Ful- 
arton  lost  no  opportunity  of  interesting  Mrs. 
Hatfield  in  Ronald's  favour,  and  he  became 
very  soon  one  of  her  most  welcome  and  con- 
stant visiters.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
acquired  too  great  a  relish  for  the  intellectual 
enjoyment  which  her  house  afforded  him,  to 
feel  inclined  to  partake  of  the  less-refined  plea- 
sure to  which  he  was  tempted  elsewhere;  and 
Mrs.  Fullarton  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing, 
that  the  society  of  her  captivating  sister  not 
only  polished  the  manners  and  called  forth  the 
mental  powers  of  her  proiej^e,  but  preserved 
his  morals  from  contamination,  and  threw  a 
shield  over  his  endangered  youth. 

I  have  before  said,  that  Mrs.  Fullarton  de- 
lighted to  think  that  Ronald  might  possibly 
be  related  to  her,  as  his  name  was  Douglas ; 
*•  as  all  the  Douglases  ioere  related^  no  doubW^^ 
But  she  did  not  content  herself  with  only 
thinking  this;  she  also  said  it;  and  as  her 
words  were  not  accurately  repeated,  it  was 
soon  reported  that  Mr.  Ronald  Douglas  was 
Mrs.  Fullarton's  cousin;  and  some  declared 
that  he  was  her  nephew :  while,  much  to  Ron- 
ald's vexation,  whose  love  of  truth  revolted 
against  any  deception,  however  flattering  to 
himself,  Mre.  Fullarton  used  to  delight  in  aid- 
ing this  belief,  by  calling  him  in  sport,  as  she 
said,  **  Cousin  Ronald." 

In  vain  did  he  reply,  **  You  do  me  too  much 
honour,  madam."  No  one  heard  or  noticed 
this  answer ;  and  Ronald  was,  spite  of  him- 
self, elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Mrs.  Fullarton's 
near  relation.  Nor  would  his  benefactors  lis- 
ten to  his  expostulations  on  the  subiect. 

**If  yon  were  going  to  be  married  indeed^" 
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said  Mr.  Fullarton,  '^  the  case  would  be  dif- 
ferentf  as  on  such  occasions  no  truth  must  be 
withheld  or  can  be  by  honourable  persons; 
and  you  must  tell  all  you  know  concerning 
yourself." 

•*  What,  oi/r' cried  Mrs.  Fullarton. 

"  Yes,  all,"  replied  Ronald ;  *'  and  my  own 
lowly  eaUingi  not  forgetting,"  he  added, 
laughing,  **  the  ragged  apron  I  wore  when  you 
first  saw  me.  But  this  communication  ought, 
I  think,  to  be  made  before  I  am  going  to  woo ; 
for  the  love  might  be  given  to  Mrs.  Fullarton's 
cousin,  which  would  have  been  refused  to  Ro- 
nald Douglas  the  exciseman's  son  and  the  car- 
penter's apprentice." 

*^  Ronald,  you  provoke  me,"  cried  Mrs.  Ful- 
larton, resolutely  resisting  the  appeal  of  her 
judgment  from  her  feelings.  **  However,  the 
girl  that  would  not  love  you,  even  if  she  knew 
you  to  be  the  son  of  a  shoe-black,  could  not 
be  worthy  of  you." 

**  There  is  a  declaration  for  you,  from  one 
of  the  blood  of  the  Douglases !  After  that, 
Ronald,  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be  satisfied," 
said  Mr.  Fullarton.  Ronald  shook  his  head ; 
and  if  not  satisfied,  he  was  silenced.  But 
the  subject  was  soon  renewed  on  the  following 
occasion. 

A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man  vers,  residents  in  Cal- 
cutta, determined  to  give  a  ball  and  supper  to 
the  governor-general ;  but  as  they  wished  the 
party  to  be  more  select  than  numerous,  and 
were  desirous  of  filling  without  crowding  their 
rooms,  they  resolved  to  confine  their  invita- 
tions to  masters  of  families  and  their  relations 
only  ;  as,  had  they  invited  all  the  residents  in 
the  family,  no  private  house  could  have  held 
the  company;  —  because  it  of\en  happens  at 
Calcutta,  as  well  as  in  other  settlements,  that 
gentlemen  and  ladles  invite  young  persons  of 
both  sexes,  when  they  arrive  in  port,  to  take 
up  their  residence  at  first  under  their  roof. 
Accordingly,  the  invitations  of  Mrs.  Manvers 
were  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  such  an  one,  and  their 
relations ;  that  to  tjhe  Fullartons  was  conse- 
quently to  them  and  their  relation,  Mr.  Doug- 
las, 

^*  What  a  fortunate  mistake  this  is  for  Ro- 
nald, my  dear !"  cried  Mrs.  Fullarton ;  **  I  am 
told,  this  ball  will  be  the  finest  thing  ever 
given  in  Calcutta;  —  but  if  he  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  our  relation,  he  could  not  go  to  it, 
for  he  would  not  have  been  invited." 

Mr.  Fullerton  smiled  significantly,  and  re- 
plied, **True:  but  as  he  is  not  our  relation,  1 
do  not  believe  Ronald  will  go.  Here  he  is, 
give  him  the  card." 

Mrs.  Fullarton  did  so. 

"  Will  you  answer  this  card  for  me  1"  said 
Ronald,  "or  shall  I  answer  it  myself!" 

**  As  you  please :  you  go,  of  course  1" 

«*  No— how  can  1 1  None  but  the  relations 
are,  I  know,  invited ;  therefore  I  have  no  more 
right  to  go  than  the  young  lady  and  gentleman 


who  are  residing  under  your  roof,  as  wdl  af 
myself." 

**  But  you  are  expressly  invited.'* 

**  Yes,  from  an  error  I  am." 

'*  But  it  is  an  error  so  established  now  as  a 
truth,  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it." 

**  Pardon  me,  1  cannot. go  anywhere  on  a 
false  pretence :  I  should  know  1  bad  no  right 
to  be  of  the  party,  and  that  thought  would 
poison  all  mv  enjoyment." 

«•  There  !'^eried  Mr.  Fullarton,  «>  Iloitf  you 
what  Ronald  would  feel." 

'•  And  do  I  not  feel  right,  sir  1" 

**Youdo,  you  do;  and  so  Grace  will  tell 
you  herself,  when  her  principles  have  con- 
quered her  feelings  a  little." 

"  You  are  a  disagreeable,  scrnpnloas  per- 
son, Ronald,"  said  Mrs.  Fullarton : "  but  I  can- 
not help  honouring  you :  and  I  see  1  must  sub- 
mit, as  well  as  I  can,  to  your  provoking  deci- 
sion ;  so  write  what  you  please." 

Ronald  was  going  to  obey;  but  suddenly 
recollecting  herself,  Mrs.  Fullarton  said  she 
would  write  the  answer :  then,  takins  her  hnft> 
band*s  arm,  she  led  him  into  anomer  apart- 
ment. The  result  of  the  conference  was,  a  reso- 
lution to  inform  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manvers  of  what 
had  passed,  of  Ronald's  honourable  resistance 
to  their  entreaties  that  he  would  accept  the  in- 
vitation, and  so  on. 

**  There,  my  dear  Fullarton !"  said  his  warm- 
hearted wife ;  '*  if  these  people  have  moral 
taste  enough  to  appreciate  Ronald*s  conduct, 
they  will  keep  the  secret,  and  intiat  on  bis 
coming."  j 

"Yes,  Grace,  yes,  t/," replied  Mr.  Fullar- 
ton, who  knew  the  world,  and  the  people  of 
the  world,  better  than  she  did. 

*^  Is  the  answer  written  I"  said  Ronald,  when; 
they  returned.  | 

"Yes,  and  sent  too;  —  and  it  is  all  your 
primeval  and  puritanical  scrupulosity  could  ^ 
have  desired  it  to  be,"  replied  Mrs.  Fullartoot ' 
laughing.  I 

But  the  day  passed  without  Mrs.  FuUar-. 
ton's  receiving,  as  she  expected,  an  answer! 
full  of  admiration  of  Ronald's  conduct,  and , 
desiring  him  to  come  at  all  events.  No  an-i 
swercame,  and  poor  Mrs.  Fullarton  could  only  i 
say—  I 

"Well !  how  diflferently,  my  dear  husband, 
should  you  and  I  have  felt  and  acted !"  Sbe 
was  right.  I 

On  receiving  the  note,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man-' 
vers  only  said,  "  Well,  this  is  lueky  s  there  is' 
one  less ;  and  I  am  so  afraid  my  rooms  should  i 
be  too  full.  —  What  could  people  mean,  by 
saying  Mr.  Douglas  was  related  to  the  Ful-. 
lartonsi"  | 

It  was  a  consolation  to  Mrs.  Fullarton,  under- 
this  disappointment,  to  be  able  to  vent  her 
feelings  to  her  sister,  as  she  knew  that  Mrs.! 
Hatfield  sympathized  with  them  all;  but  eveal 
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I  she  rather  displeased  Mrs.  FuUarton,  by  say- 
'  ing.— 

i     **  After  all,  I  dare  say,  Ronald  does  not  care 
much  about  balls.** 

I     **  Do  you  mean  theg  to  undervalue  the  merit 
of  what  he  did  1" 

I  *'  Certainly  not:  on  the  contrary,  I  am  sure 
\  that  to  refuse  the  invitation  gave  him  the  sin- 
'  cerest  pain ;  because  he  knew  that  it  would 
I  hurt  your  feelings,  as  he  is  well  aware  that 
you  have  an  affectionate  pleasure  in  knowing 
that  he  is  supposed  to  be  your  relation.'* 
I  •*  Then  would  it  not  have  been  almost  a  vir- 
tue in  Ronald  to  have  gone  to  the  ball,  and 
said  nothing  on  the  subject  1** 
I  **  No ;  at  most,  it  would  only  have  been  an 
amiable  weakness.  But  Ronald  showed  in 
what  he  did  a  degree  of  moral  heroism,  which 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  difficult  to  practise. 
Ay,  my  dear  sister,  a  heroism  more  difficult,  I 
really  believe,  than  to  perform  the  action  which 
recommended  him  to  your  favour.** 

"  Indeed  !** 

**Yes;  for  his  impulse  then  was  of  the 
highest  nature,  the  daring  was  of  the  most 
generous  kind,  smd  the  Muceeaa  would  be  the 
acme  of  virtuous  delight.*' 

**  And  you  think  Ronald  felt  this,  and  anti- 
cipated the  gratihuU  and  the  applaiue  which 
followed  r* 

**  No ;  but,  however  unconsciously,  he  must 
have  been  governed  by  motives  of  this  kind  : 
therefore,  great  as  was  his  self-devotion,  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow,  that  Ronald  must  be 
capable  of  that  heroism  which  he  displayed 
yesterday.'* 

••  Heroism  !** 

**  Yes,  I  call  it  so ;  for  there  is  nothing  which 
requires  so  much  mental  courage^  and  so  much 
firm  principle,  as  to  be  able  to  tell  the  strict 
truth  without  being  led  from  it  by  temptation 
to  lies  of  winiiyy  of  iniereaif  of  pride^  or  of  conif 
plaUanee,^' 

"And  why  so  r* 

**  Because  no  /ome,  no  honour^  awaits  the 
person  who  so  dares,  as  there  is  scarcely  an 
individual  in  society  who  values  a  sponta- 
neous truth,  or  indeed  any  truth.  To  tell  a 
Utile  fib,  a  white  lie,  is  thought  even  merito- 
rious on  some  occasions:  while  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  truth,  oh  small  as  well  as  great 
points,  exposes  the  person  who  so  adheres,  to 
DO  ridiculed,  if  not  despised,  by  people  in  gen- 
eral.—Therefore,  he  who  can  act  lip  to  his 
own  sense  of  right,  in  defiance  of  ridicule 
and  example,  and  also  unstimulated  by  aught 
but  the  whisper  of  conscience,  is  capable  of 
what  I  most  call  the  most  difficult  of  moral 

HEROISM." 

••  My  dear  Emma,  how  you  charm  me !" 
cried  >f  rs.  FuUarton :  **  Ronald  would  enjoy 
such  a  tribute  of  praise  from  you — ^more  than 
fifty  balls.  Here  he  is;  and  now,  for  curi- 
oeity*s  sake,  I  will  ask  him  whether  he  really 
wished  to  go  to  this  ball.** 


*« Indeed  I  did,"  replied  Ronald;  •'most 
earnestly  did  I  wish  it,  as  such  things  are 
quite  new  to  me ;  and  I  love  dancing,  now  I 
can  dance  without  appearing  very  awkward.*' 

*'  Then  I  am  mistaken,"  said  Mrs.  Hatfield ; 
**  1  thought  you  did  not  care  for  a  ball  for  its 
own  sake,  Ronald ;  for  I  forgot  that  I  was 
once  young  myself,  and  that  my  preference 
for  my  intellectual  pleasures  is  probably  the 
result  of  necessity,  not  of  choice.  Well,  sis- 
ter, this  adds  another  leaf  to  our  hero*s  lau- 
rel.'* 

Six  months  after  their  arrival  in  India, 
Mrs.  FuUarton  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ;  and 
as  the  child  lived  and  flourished,  Ronald  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  friends  as  happy 
as  their  virtues  deserved. 

Ronald  was  soon  enabled  by  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  FuUarton,  who  thoroughly  understood 
business,  to  make  two  or  Uiree  successful 
speculations;  and  there  was  no  one  in  Cal- 
cutta who  was  judged  more  likely  to  make  a 
fortune  than  Ronald  Douglas.  Whatever  had 
been  his  causes  for  complaint  against  his 
parents,  Ronald  was  too  good  a  son  to  mention 
them  even  to  the  Fullartons,  otherwise  than 
with  affection  and  interest ;  and  ill-befall  the 
child  who  can  dare  with  unhallowed  hand  to 
point  out  to  reprobation  and  notice  the  errors 
and  infirmities  of  a  parent! 

His  first  letters  to  England  were  accompa- 
nied by  presents  which  he  knew  only  too  well 
would  be  more  welcome  than  the  letters  them- 
selves; but  it  was  Mrs.  FuUarton  who  pro- 
vided them,  as  he  could  not  yet  make  presents. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  realized  a  sum  of 
money,  he  showed  his  sense  of  his  friend  the 
carpenter*s  kindness,  by  sending  him  what  he 
thought  an  equivalent ;  and  when  he  had  re- 
roitt^  money  for  the  use  of  his  parents,  he 
also  remembered  his  old  master  Norton. 

Precious  to  Ronald^s  heart  were  the  letters 
which  he  received  from  England  in  return  for 
his  presents:  those  from  the  good  Norton 
were  certainly  affectionate,  but  so  he  e-xpected 
they  would  be.  His  anticipations  of  letters  from 
his  own  family  had  not  been  so  highly  raised. 
It  was  therefore  a  most  welcome  surprise 
to  him  to  find  not  only  gratitude  but  affection 
in  his  mother's  as  well  as  in  his  father's  letter, 
though  he  could  not  but  smile  more  in  sadness 
than  in  mirth  at  one  characteristic  and  consist- 
ent trait  in  that  of  the  former ;  for  after  teUing 
him  she  could  not  decide  whether  the  shawl 
cravat  he  sent  his  father  or  that  to  John  was 
the  prettiest,  she  added,  **  but  I  let  John  wear 
both;  so  sometimes  he  goes  out  in  one  and 
sometimes  in  the  other;  but  don*t  tell  your 
father  so  when  you  write,  for  he  doe$  not  know 
it,  as  he  is  so  careful  of  his !"  But  dearer,—- 
perhaps,  because  wholly  unexpected,  written 
also  ^ith  seeminj^  affection,  and  with  apolo- 
gies for  past  unkindnesS|— was  a  letter  from 
bis  brother :  and  Ronald  in  a  transport  of  joy 
flew  to  his  benefactors,  exclaiming.|  **Oal^ 
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think    John  too  has  written  to  me,  and  writ- 
ten kindl;r  !*' 

His  friends  tried  to  rejoice  with  him ;  but 
they  could  not  do  so  with  sincerity,  though 
they  would  not  damp  his  affectionate  joy  by 
telling  him  that  they  believed  John  only  wrote 
to  him  in  order  to  gfive  himself  a  chance  of 
profiting  by  his  prosperity.  But  Ronald*s  na- 
ture was  not  formed  for  distrust:  believing 
that  absence  had  softened  his  brother's  heart 
in  his  favour,  as  his  home  came  over  his  re- 
collection in  brighter  and  dearer  hues  than  he 
had  ever  beheld  it  before ;  nor  could  he  help 
exclaiming,  **  Well,  this  is  indeed  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life  !'*  Alas !  It  is  pain- 
ful to  reflect  how  often  we  owe  the  enjoyment 
of  our  happiest  days  to  imagination  and  tV/ti- 

I  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  next  year  of 
the  life  of  my  hero,  during  which  he  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune,  and  received  frequent 
and  kind  letters  from  his  brother  John,  who 
became  his  sole  correspondent  at  last;  as  his 
mother,  he  told  him,  was  threatened  with 
blindness,  and  his  father  had  sprained  his 
right  hand.  This  was  a  severe  mortification 
to  Ronald. 

The  little  Grace  FuUarton,  the  darling  of 
her  parents,  and  the  happy  pet  of  her  aunt  and 
Ronald,  grew  in  the  meanwhile  in  beaut j  and 
intellect.  It  has  been  observed  that  children 
born  in  India  have  a  peculiar  precocity  and 
quickness  of  talent,  and  this  child  more  than 
confirmed  this  observation ;  nay,  so  great  was 
the  readiness  with  which  she  learnt  the  Latin 
grammar,  under  Ronald^s  instructions,  and 
music,  drawinir,  French,  and  Italian  from  her 
aunt,  that  her  fond  parents  hoped  there  would 
be  no  necpssity  to  send  her  to  Kngland  for 
education :  but  at  eijrht  years  old  her  health 
became  evidently  affected  by  tlie  climate,  and 
they  were  forced  to  send  her  to  the  care  of  her 
eldest  aunt,  Miss  Douirlas,  who  resided  in 
London.  Mr.  Fullarton  had  generosity  enough 
to  insist  on  his  wife  accompanying  his  child  to 
England.  But  she  refused  to  go,  assuring  him 
that,  dear  as  Grace  was,  he  was  still  dearer; 
nor  wiiile  he,  faithful  to  his  promise,  remained 
to  watch  over  and  cheer  the  hours  of  her  slow- 
<  ly  declininor  sister,  would  she  forsake  the  post 
I  of  duty  either,  but  would  submit  patiently  to 
la  separation  from  her  daughter.  Accordingly, 
under  the  best  possible  care,  and  at  the  most 
favourable  season,  Grace  Fullarton  sailed  for 
England,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  house  of 
her  aunt.  This  lady  had  been  left  by  the  no- 
ble relation  with  whom  she  lived,  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  she  now  resided  by  herself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hanover  Square.  It  was  not 
the  intention  of  Miss  Douglas  to  send  her 
niece  to  boarding-school,  especially  when  she 
found  her  education  so  well  begun,  but  she 
chose  that  she  should  have  masters  at  home. 
However,  when  Grace  was  thirteen,  Mrs.  Ful- 
larton was  prevailed  upon  to  let  her  daughter 


follow  the  fashion  of  other  pereons*  daughters, 
and  to  send  her,  at  an  enormous  expense,  lo 
an  establishment  where  the  education  of  young 
ladies  was  what  is  called  Jhished^  nod  the' 
last  polish  given  to  their  manners.  | 

Miss  Douglas  obeyed  these  orders,  tboagh  • 
it  was  most  reluctantly,  and  Grace  was  sent ; 
to  the  lady  who  had  been  recommeDded  to  her , 
sister.    Nor  did  her  aversion  to  this  plan  di-  j 
minish  when  she  found  that  her  niece  imbibed 
in  this  new  sitoation  very  high  ideas  of  her 
own  consequence  as  the  heiress  of  Mr.  Foliar-  • 
ton,  whose  estates  were  known  to  be  very 
great,  as  well  as  his  oersonal  property ;  and 
Uiis  empty  pride  it  had  been  her  aunt*s  study : 
to  discourage  as  much  as  possible.     But  now, 
all  that  her  prudence  had  done,  the  governets' 
and  Grace's  companions  had  entirel  j  counter- 
acted ;  and  she  feared  that  the  simplicity  and 
modesty  of  her  niece's  character  and  manner, 
which  used  to  remind  her  of  her  sist^  Mn. 
Hatfield,  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
pernicious  flattery  lavished  on   the  beims,' 
who  was  enabled  by  her  munificent  parents  to 
indulge  her  natural  generosity  by  giving  pre- 
sents to  her  governess  and  her  fnends. 

Fortunately,  however,  in  one  respect,  as  Min 
Donglas  thought,  a  circumstance  took  place, 
which,  by  diminishing  her  niece's  expecta- 
tions, also  diminished  her  conseouence,  and 
furnished  her  with  a  pretext  for  taking  Grace 
from  this  focus  of  pride  and  expense,  when 
she  had  been  there  a  twelvemonth. 

Mr.  Fullarton  was  only  a  younger  son;  bot 
he  succeeded  to  his  estates  in  Scotland  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  as  his  eldest  brother  had 
died  abroad,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,  with- 
out an  heir ;  but  it  was  now  ascertained,  be- 
yond the  power  of  doubt,  that  his  brother  hsd 
married  the  woman  with  whom  he  lived ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
the  son  was  entitled  to  his  father's  estates. 
Some  circumstances,  not  worth  detailing,  had 
hitherto  prevented  the  claims  of  the  widow 
and  the  child  from  being  brought  forward; 
but  now  the  most  able  lawyers  declared  those 
claims  were  indisputable,  and  the  young  heir- 
ess was  divested  of  some  of  her  adventitious 
splendours.  With  them,  much  to  her  surprise, 
and  even  to  her  great  distress,  she  lost  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  attention  and  the  flat- 
teries of  her  governess  and  her  companions, 
as  they  fancied  her  pretensions  to  be  a  great 
heiress  were  wholly  gone;  and  two  only  out 
of  the  twenty  who  had  sworn  to  her  eternal 
friendship,  declared  that  she  was  as  dear  to 
them  as  ever.  Therefore,  when  her  annt  came 
to  remove  her  from  this  now  painful  situation, 
her  young  heart  was  almost  breaking  with  this 
first  proof  of  the  hollowness  of  professions;' 
and  It  was  some  time  before  Miss  Douglas 
could  convince  her,  that  the  salutary  lesson, 
I  which  she  had  thus  painfully  acquired,  was  of 
!  more  worth  than  the  estates  which  she  had 
Host.  , 
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•*  Oh  !  it  is  not  the  loss  of  wealth,**  replied 
the  weeping  girl,  ^  which  affects  me ;  it  is  the 
discoFerv  that  I  was  lo?ed  merely  on  account 
of  my  father's  consequence,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of ^^ 

*'  Of  your  own  merit,  my  dear;  I  will  finish 
the  sentence  for  you.  Well,  then,  you  must 
be  more  circumspect  in  forming  your  future 
friendships,  and  choose  those  only  for  your 
friends,  whose  qualities  are  such  as  to  convince 
you  they  are  capable  of  loving  yon  for  your- 
self alone.** 

**  Oh,  how  angry  and  how  surprised  too,  my 
own  dear  Ronald  Douglas  will  be,  when  he 
hears  of  the  insincerity  of  the  girls  concerning 
whom  I  have  written  to  him  in  such  raptures  !** 

**  You  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Konald*s 
friendship,  theni** 

*•  Doubt  of  that !  No.  If  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  be  false,  I  am  sure  Ronald  would 
ever  remain  the  soul  of  honour  and  of  truth.** 

**  There  I  believe  yon  are  right,  my  dear 
^rl ;  and  happy  is  the  woman  who  has  a  real 
frieiid  of  the  other  sex.*' 

Ronald,  meanwhile,  was  becoming  very 
rich,  very  popular,  but  very  anxious.  His 
wealth  and  his  popularity  made  him  thought 
one  of  the  best  matches  in  Calcutta ;  and  he 
certainly  could  have  always  had  his  choice  of 
ike  market.  But  it  was  evident  to  him  that 
his  friends  the  FuUartons  did  not  wish  him  to 
marry ;  and  as  his  own  heart  was  wholly  un- 
moved bv  the  variety  of  objects  which  were 
presented  to  his  view,  he  resolved  at  present 
to  remain  a  bachelor,  unless,  during  the  visit 
which  he  was  about  to  make  to  England,  he 
should  see  a  woman  whom  he  could  love,  and 
the  disinterestedness  of  whose  attachment  he 
could  not  doubt.  Indeed,  the  poor  declining 
Emma  Hatfield  threw  a  sort  of  shield  over  his 
affections,  which  defended  them  from  others ; 
for  where  could  he  meet  with  a  woman  who 
united  the  charms  of  face,  of  mind,  of  heart, 
and  of  manners,  to  the  degree  that  she  did  1 
and,  till  he  did  meet  a  being  who  resembled 
her,  he  firmly  believed  that  he  could  never  love. 

Yes — Ronald  had  resolved  to  visit  England, 
though  his  heart  bled  at  the  thoughts  of  leaving 
his  Moved  friend.  But  then  he  was  willing 
to  spare  himself  the  misery  of  seeing  her  die, 
and  he  also  felt  that  a  nearer  duty  called  him 
to  his  native  country;  for  he  had  not  heard 
from  his  home,  or  even  from  England,  for 
more  than  two  years ;  and  he  feared  that  some- 
thing had  happened  to  his  father  and  mother,  if 
not  to  John.  He  now,  too, 'recollected  only 
too  often,  what  he  had  forgotten  while  John 
wrote,  and  wrote  so  kindly  to  him,  namely, 
that  old  Norton  had  said  in  his  letter,  that  he 
feared  his  brother  was  doing  very  ungainly^ 
and  was  a  p^reat  trial  to  his  father. 

At  this  time,  too,  his  health  gave  way,  and 
be  was  ordered  to  try  the  air  of  England ; 
therefore  he  could  not  remain  where  be  was. 

Aoeordinglyt  after  a  parting  of  the  most 


affecting  nature  with  Mrs.  Hatfield,  uncheered 
by  the  hope  of  seeing  her  again,  and  one  of  a 
more  cheerful  nature  with  the  FuIIartons,  as 
they  were  pleased  to  think  he  would  see  their 
daughter,  and  that  she  would  see  him,  and 
also  that  when  he  returned  he  would  be  accom- 
panied by  her,  he  set  off  for  England. 

Ronald  carried  with  him  a  letter  to  young 
FuUarton  from  his  uncle,  worthy  of  the  gene- 
rous and  affectionate  heart  of  the  writer. 

**  There  is  always  good  coming  out  of 
evil,  my  dear  Grace,**  said  Mr.  Fullarton. 
**  We  have  lamented  that  Hatfield  would  not 
let  us  take  Emma  to  England,  and  therefore 
obliged  us  to  stay  here.  But  now«  this  loss 
of  the  estates  would  have  obliged  me  to  return, 
as  my  personal  property  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  for  us  to  live  as  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  live,  and  give  Grace  a  handsome 
marriage  portion.  Now,  however,  when  we 
are  able  and  willing  to  quit  India  finally,  m^ 
fortune  will  still  be  equal  to  my  most  ambi- 
tious wishes.** 

At  length,  Ronald  Douglas  landed  in  Eng- 
land, after  sixteen  years  of  absence,  and  found 
himself  once  more  in  the  streets  of  the  metropo- 
lis. But  as  he  anived  in  the  summer,  and  the  air 
of  the  metropolis  was  hot  and  oppressive,  he 
determined  to  hire  a  villa  a  few  miles  off, 
while  he  was  forced  to  remain  near  London  to 
transact  business. 

His  first  visit  was  to  the  daughter  of  his 
benefactors,  to  that  engaging  child  whom  he 
had  loved  from  the  hour  of  her  birth,  and 
whose  quick  talents  and  sweet  temper  had  en- 
deared her  still  more  to  his  heart. 

Grace,  meanwhile,  was  counting  the  hours 
till  Ronald  arrived  in  England.  For,  dearly 
as  she  had  loved  him  when  she  was  a  child, 
her  affection  for  him  had  increased  with  her 
esteem,  and  she  was  now  old  enough  to  appre- 
ciate his  character. 

Nor  was  Miss  Douglas  slow  to  join  in  her 
niece*s  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Konald ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  encouraged  her  partiality  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power,  and  was  as  openly 
impatient  for  Ronald's  appearance,  as  urace 
herself  could  be. 

At  last,  after  rather  a  faint  and  unpromising 
knock  at  the  door, — for  Ronald  felt  some  flut- 
ter at  the  idea  of  being  reunited  to  the  darling 
child  of  his  affections,  the  servant  announced 
Mr.  Ronald  Douglas ;  and  Grace  was  bound- 
ing into  the  ante-room  to  meet  him  with  open 
anns,  when  a  feeling  of  unexpected  timiaity 
came  over  her,  and  she  stopped  at  the  door. 

It  seemed  as  if  Ronald  on  his  side  had  in- 
tended meeting  her  in  a  different  manner ;  for 
his  rapid  step  paused  when  he  saw  her,  and  he 
started  back  with  evident  emotion,  while  the 
kiss  which  he  had  designed  for  her  cheek  was 
respectfully  imprinted  on  her  hand. 

*«!•  it  possible!  Can  this  tall,  fine  young 
woman  be  my  own  little  GrasA  V*  cnSs^  ^Aioe^^ 
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aid,  after  the  first  flutter  of  meeting  had  been 
recovered  on  both  sides. 

*^  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Douglas ;  "  and  yon 
will  find  your  own  little  Grace  still, — only 
that  she  has  become  a  lady  of  great  experience, 
and  out  of  twenty  prrfased  friends,  she  has 
found  only  two  sincere  and  faithful.** 

This  led  to  a  discussion  of  poor  Grace*s 
little  injuries;  while  she  assured  the  sympa- 
thizing Ronald  that  she  had  quite  recovered 
the  blow,  and  forgiven  the  offenders,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  young  woman  who  is  almost 
seventeen  should  not  resent  the  wrongs  of  the 
girl  of  fourteen. 

^^ Seventeen!  Are  you  no  more.  Miss  Ful- 
larton  t**  said  Ronald,  gravely. 

**  I  will  only  be  seven  asain  if  yon  call  me 
Miss  Fullarton,**  replied  Grace,  her  eyes  fill- 
ing with  tears. 

**  Well,  Grace  then,  dear  Grace,**  he  an- 
swered, taking  her  hand. 

Ronald  passed  the  whole  of  that  day  with 
the  aunt  and  the  niece.  The  next  day  they 
went  with  him  to  hire  a  villa  near  town  which 
had  been  recommended  to  him ;  and  for  one 
whole  week  in  succession,  whatever  was  his 
business,  Ronald  dined  or  spent  bis  evenings 
with  Miss  Douglas  and  Grace. 

«'  This  will  not  do,**  said  he  to  himself  at 
lasL  **  I  must  set  off  for  Westmoreland :  I 
must  not  neglect  my  duty  thus;  nor  indeed,  if 
I  am  wise,  shall  I  expose  myself  any  longer 
to  the  danger  of  being  with  this  fascinating 
girl.  My  benefactor's  heiress!  I  take  her 
back  to  India!  I  go  in  the  same  ship  with 
her!     Never,  never." 

After  a  hurried  farewell,  Ronald  set  off  for 
his  native  village,  having  commissioned  Miss 
Douglas  to  hire  servants  for  him,  and  give  or- 
ders for  his  house  to  be  gotten  ready  against 
his  return. 

Ronald  travelled  rapidly  till  he  came  to  an 
inn  which  he  well  remembered,  that  was  only 
a  few  miles  distant  from  his  native  place.  To 
this  inn  he  had  previously  sent  his  riding- 
horse.  He  then  mounted,  and  while  the  sun 
was  still  high  in  the  heavens,  he  set  off  unat- 
tended, for  the  village  of  L — - — .  As  soon  as 
he  caujjht  the  first  glimpse  of  the  well-known 
spire  with  its  golden  fane  glittering  in  the  sun- 
beams, while  the  village  lay  green  yet  dark  in 
the  still  vale  below,  ho  stopped  in  his  rapid 
career  to  take  breath,  to  think,  and  Xofteh 

"In  ten  minutes  more  1  shall  be  there,"  said 
Ronald  to  himself,  **  and  I  shall  know  the  fate 
of  my  parents.  My  dear  old  master,  too !  will 
he  be  alive  to  welcome  mel  And  the  poor 
men  whom  I  saved  !  Oh  !  how  glad  they  will 
be  to  see  me !     I  hope  they  are  living." 

Slowly  did  he  make  his  horse  go,  as  he  thus 
thought  and  felt,  while  the  recollections  of 
days  that  were  gone  came  mournfully  over  his 
soul.  At  length,  feeling  his  spirits  becoming 
painfully  depressed,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  the  village. 


The  first  well-remembeied  object  wis  the 
school-room,  the  door  of  which  was  broken  off 
its  hinges,  and  told  a  melancholy  tale  of  otter 
disuse. 

"  My  poor  old  friend  !**  thought  Ronald,  ^  I 
doubt  you  are  no  more  !** 

The  next  object  was  an  old  firiend  with  a 
new  face,  for  it  was  the  house  of  the  other  Nor- 
ton, the  carpenter  ;<  with  smart  sash-windows 
replacing  the  ancient  casements,  and  the  whole 
place  wearing  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort, 
the  result  of  increased  opulence.  Ronald  felt 
a  sort  of  sob  of  pleasure  in  his  throat  as  he  saw 
this,  for  he  trusted  that  he  had  contributed  to 
this  change ;  but  on  he  went,  for  he  was  eager 
to  arrive  at  the  door  of  his  own  home.  He  did 
reach  it,  or  rather  what  was  once  that  home;' 
for  the  modest  tenement  which  he  had  left  on  | 
that  spot,  was  now  converted  into  a  handsome  j 
red  brick  mansion,  and  bespoke  anoh  wealth 
in  its  possessor  as  could  not  yet  belong  to  the 
parents  of  Ronald.  A  high  wall  now  enclosed 
the  well-remembered  garden;  and  his  heart! 
beat  even  to  agony  as  the  fear  came  over  bis ! 
mind  that  his  /r«e— that  dear  willow-tree  under 
which  he  used  to  conceal  his  early  sorrows— 
that  tree  under  which  he  lay  when  the  beam- 
ing countenance  of  his  benefactors  first  met  his 
eve,  had  been  cut  down  during  this  season  of; 
alteration,  and  that  his  wish  to  lie  under  itj 
once  more,  and  there  lift  his  soul  in  humble 
gratitute  to  heaven,  could  never,  never  be  gra- 
tified. I 

••  But  perhaps  it  is  not  down  !"  and  he  stood 
on  his  saddle  trying  to  look  over  the  wall.  It 
was  all  in  vain ;  some  Lombardy  poplars  still ; 
towered  above  him,  and  interrupted  his  view.  | 

"Psha!"  cried  Ronald,  pettishly,  **I  al-. 
ways  hated  Lombardy  poplars  !'*  and  he  turned 
his  horse  away. 

"  So  then,  they  are  not  there,*'  cried  Ron- 
ald, sighing  deeply  ;  **  then  where  are  they  1 
In  their  graves,  perhaps.  Shall  I  seek  them 
there  %  Shall  I  go  to  the  church-yard  !  No, 
no,  I  dare  not ;"  and  while  considering  what ! 
he  should  do,  he  continued  to  ride  slowly 
through  the  village.  \ 

But  Ronald  was  not  quite  well  when  he  be-' 
gan  his  journey;  and  as  the  agitation  of  hiSj 
mind  had  not  tended  to  make  him  better,  he. 
was  now  conscious  of  g^reat  exhaustion  ;  and  ■ 
feeling:  rather  faint,  he  beckoned  to  a  little  girl  I 
who  had  a  milk-pail  on  her  arm,  and  was  en- 
teringr  a  cottage-door.  While  she  drew  near, ' 
Ronald  took  off  his  hat  to  wipe  the  damps  of 
fatigue  from  his  brow,  and  as  he  stopped  to 
speak  to  the  girl,  and,  getting  off  his  horse, 
requested  a  draught  of  her  new  milk,  he  was 
unconscious  that  he  was  surveyed  with  the 
most  scrutinizing  attention  by  a  middle-aged  i 
woman  at  the  cottage-door,  out  the  moment 
he  spoke^  the  woman  bounded  forward,  ex-j 
claiming —  , 

»*  Oh  !  *tis  Ronald— I  am  sure  'tis  Ronald !" ; 

*^  Ronald  !**  cried  the  girl,  and  she  ran  away  j 
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to  tell  every  one  she  saw,  that  Ronald  was 
come ;  while  her  delighted  mother — the  wife 
of  one  of  the  men  whom  he  had  saved — wiped 
down  her  hest  chair,  and  then  shouted  out  to 
hei  husband  19  the  field,  that  Ronald  Douglas 
was  come. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  grateful  people  had 
taught  the  name  of  Ronald  to  lisping  mfancy, 
and  taught  it  also  to  bless  it;  for  a  little  curly- 
pated  gtrl  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  said,  **  Is 
ou  Ronald  1  den  me  tisa  ou  !**  and  in  a  moment 
she  was  on  his  knee,  and  fondling  him  as  if 
she  knew  him. 

The  cottage  was  now  thronged;  and  the 
men  whom  he  had  saved,  with  their  wives, 
children,  and  neighbours,  all  came  to  wel- 
come and  shake  hands  with  this  tenderly-re- 
membered friend.  Ronald's  heart  was  too  full 
to  speak ;  but  joy  made  the  others  garrulous, 
especially  the  woman  who  had  first  seen  and 
recognised  him. 

**  1  wonder  you  knew  me,  Sarah,'*  said  he. 

**  Know  you !  do  you  think  I  could  ever 
forget  you  1  But  when  you  spoke,  oh  !  then 
I  was  sure  it  was  you :  that  kind  voice,  and 
yet  so  mournful  too." 

Ronald  sighed  deeply,  and  then  said^^ 

**  Where  are  my  poor  father  and  mother  V 

At  first,  no  one  spoke ;  but  seeing  his  evi- 
dent agony,  one  of  the  men  hastened  to  reply, 
•«  We  cannot  tell  you :  they  lefl  this  place  two 
▼ears  afro,  with  your  brother  John,  and  we 
have  neither  heard  nor  seen  any  thing  of  them 
since." 

**  Thank  God  !  then  yon  do  not  know  they 
are  no  more  t" 

At  this  moment,  James  Norton  entered  the 
cottage,  and  welcomed  Ronald  with  a  faltering 
voice  and  quivering  lip. 

"  Where  is  your  brother?" 

**  Alive  and  ienn6/e^— but  speechless,  and  has 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs." 

•'Will  he  know  me?" 

••  Oh  yes,  and  be  so  glad  to  see  you !" 

**  That  is  another  comfort.  But  tell  me,  do 
you  know  any  thing  of  my  parents)" 

"They  are  alive,  I  believe." 

"  But  where  are  they  1" 

"  I  can't  tell ;  a  relation  of  ours  lives  near 
the  house  to  which  John  took  them,  and  she 
told  us  that  John  carried  a  woman  home  whom 
he  called  his  wife ;  but  that  your  father  found 
out  she  was  infamous,  and  he  reproached  John 
for  bringing  his  mother  such  a  companion  ;'on 
which  the  unnatural  son  turned  both  him  and 
Tour  mother  out  of  doors,  and  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  them  since." 

••Horrible!"  cried  Ronald.  ••But  I  shall 
go  to  John  directly,  and  demand  to  know  where 
they  are." 

••  You  must  find  him  first :  for  he  is  gone 
no  one  knows  where ;  and  there  are  sad  stories 
about  him." 

•'Indeed!  but  however,  my  poor  jmrents 
cannot  be  in  wanly  wherever  they  are.'^ 


Another  dead  silence,  which  was  broken 
only  by  tidings  of  the  most  afflicting  nature. 

The  money  which  Ronald  remitted  for  the 
benefit  of  his  parents,  did  not  minister  to  their 
comfort  long,  tor  it  only  induced  John  to  launch 
into  greater  extravagance ;  and  again  and  again 
his  father  had  to  exhaust  his  finances  entirely 
to  save  him  from  a  gaol.  But  as  Ronald  con- 
tinued to  write  and  to  send  remittances,  though 
they  did  not  rise,  they  did  not  sink  in  the 
world.  Still,  they  had  not  the  heart  to  write 
to  him;  for  they  could  not  bear  to  complain  of 
his  brother,  and  yet  they  hardly  knew  how  to 
write,  without  betraying  the  melancholy  truth. 
They  therefore  gladly  allowed  John  to  write 
for  them.  But  at  length  they  ceased  to  receive 
either  letters  or  money  from  Ronald. 

When  James  Norton  got  to  this  part  of  his 
narrative,  Ronald  eagerly  interrupted  him ;  de- 
claring that  he  wrote  letters  and  sent  money 
to  them  twice  every  year, 

••Then  John  intercepted  both." 

••  Letters  he  might,  but  surely  not  remit- 
tances." 

••  Why  not  1  Your  fiither's  name  is  John 
Douglas,  as  well  as  your  brother's,  and  no 
doubt  he  was  up  to  any  thing.  For  my  part," 
said  Norton,  •'  I  always  suspected  there  was 
some  fool  play ;  for  I  was  sure  that  you  would 
not  neglect  your  parents." 

••And  did  they  think  I  neglected  them?" 

••  They  could  not  think  otherwise ;  but  then, 
poor  things !  they  blamed  themselves,  not  you^ 
and  said  you  had  already  done  more  for  them 
than  they  deserved  from  you." 

••Did  they  say  so?  1  will  find  them,  if  I 
travel  over  England  on  foot,  to  do  it.  But,  go 
on." 

He  did  so ;  and  Ronald  learnt,  that  owing 
to  John's  villany,  his  father  lost  at  last  his 
place  of  exciseman ;  for  it  was  discovered  that 
John  was  connected  with  a  gang  of  smugglers, 
and  that  he  had  assisted  them  to  make  the 
garden  a  deposit  for  their  goods ;  that  in  con- 
seouence  or  some  secret  information,  officers 
had  examined  the  premises,  and  found  a  lar^e 
cargo  of  contraband  commodities.  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  poor  old  man  declared  his  entire 
innocence :  his  place  was  taken  from  him,  his 
reputation  destroyed ;  and  hating  to  look  in  the 
face  of  his  old  neighbours  and  associates,  he 
gladly  consented  to  accompany  his  unworthy 
son  to  the  obscurity  of  the  metropolis. 

Indeed,  though  neither  Ronald  nor  his  neigh- 
bours knew  it,  he  had  no  other  alternative,  for 
John  had  money,  whatever  might  be  the  means 
by  which  he  gained  it;  and  till  Mr.  Doi/glas 
could  receive  a  letter  from  Ronald,  to  whom ' 
he  at  last  wrote,  taking  the  precaution  to  carry  | 
the  letter  to  the  India  House  himself,  and  pay 
the  necessary  postage,  he  was  forced  to  submit ; 
to  be  maintained  by  John.  I 

Thete  last  particulars  Ronald  did  not  learn  I 
till  afterwards:  all  he  knew  was,  that  his: 
parents  were  tamed  out  of  doots  b^  t^\%^\^>Se»wix\ 
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and  were  probably  without  any  means  of  pro- 
curing a  livelihood. 

''  Well,  then,  I  know  my  duty,*'  aaid  Ro- 
nald, **  and  I  will  perform  it.  It  is  most  likely 
that  John  will  go  to  the  post-office,  as  usual, 
for  letters,  when  the  next  fleet  comes  in,  and  I 
will  take  care  to  have  him  watched,  and  then 
kept  in  custody  till  I  have  seen  and  interro- 
gated him.  But  let  me  try  to  turn  to  pleas- 
anter  things.** 

Ronald  now  gratified  the  three  cottagers,  by 
showing  them  the  prayer-book  which  they  had 
given  him :  then  he  took  out  of  his  pocket- 
book  a  paper  containing  the  flowers  which 
their  children  gave  him,  as  he  passed  through 
the  villajife. 

**  Which  of  you  gave  them  to  met"  said  Ro- 
nald. 

"  It  was  I"— "and  I"— "and  I,"  eagerly 
exclaimed  two  fine  young  women  and  a  young 
man  near  him  :  "  but  we  will  give  you  some 
better  now — throw  away  that  trumpery."  And 
away  they  ran,  to  cull  for  him  the  best  of  their 
gardens. 

Ronald  smiled  mournfully,  to  think  how  lit- 
tle his  feelings  were  understood,  and  carefully 
put  the  dried  flowers  back  into  their  case :  for 
to  kirn  they  were  certainly  not  trumpery.  He, 
however,  complaisantly  waited  for  the  promised 
flowers,  then  taking  James  Norton's  arm,  ac- 
companied him  to  his  house. 

"  Who  lives  in  our  house  1"  said  Ronald,  as 
he  passed  the  well-known  gate. 

**  A  stranger — one  Mr.  Benson  :  a  good  kind 
of  man,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world.'' 

"  So  his  alterations  seem  to  show ;  but  I 
wish  he  had  not  done  so  much  to  the  garden, 
for  I  am  so  disappointed  :  I  did  so  wish  to  lie 
under  my  favourite  tree  once  more ;  but  I  con- 
clude it  is  down." 

**  No,  no,"  replied  Norton,  with  great  em- 
phasis. **  No :  we  knew  how  much  you  loved 
that  tree,  and  we  thought  you  would  be  sorry 
if  it  should  be  destroyed  ;  and  so  we  made  it 
our  business,  the  three  cottagers,  my  brother, 
and  myself,  to  go  to  Mr.  Benson  about  iu" 

**  What  do  you  mean  V 

••  Why,  we  went,  and  told  him  the  story  of 
you,  the  men,  and  the  tree.  My  brother  was 
chief  spokesman ;  and  we  said  we  did  so  wish 
that  he  would  let  that  tree  stand  for  your  sake, 
and  because  you  loved  it,  and  would  like  to 
see  it  again." 

"Thank  you!  God  bless  you!"  cried  Ro- 
nald.    "  Well,  and  did  he  spare  it?" 

"  Oh  yes — and  seemed  so  pleased !  He  said 
he  would'  call  it  the  good  Ronald's  tree,  and 
teach  his  children  to  respect  it  for  the  good 
young  man's  sake." 

"I  will  go  and  thank  him  to-morrow." 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  at  least  there 
are  many  sweet  and  precious  drops  mingled 
in  the  bitter  cup  that  awaited  me  here." 

They  had  now  reached  Norton's  house,  part 
of  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of 


the  elder  Norton*  ever  since  the  jtoot  old  warn 
had  had  a  stroke  of  the  palsy.  Rontld's  heart 
died  within  him,  as  the  meetiDg  with  the  poor 
paralytic  approached ;  for  he  dreaded  to  see  '• 
the  conscious  helplessness — ^tbe  freqoent  tears 
—  the  iuToluntary  sobs — the  froitleea  endea- . 
▼ours  to  articulate,  which  are  so  aJfeeting  ui 
patients  of  this  description.  \ 

"  I  should  like  to  see  whether  my  poor  bro- 
ther will  know  your  Foice,"  said  James  Nop-' 
ton :  **  I  will  go  in  and  watch  his  couDtenaDee, 
while  you  stand  behind  him,  and  apeak  to  my : 
wife."  I 

"As  you  please,"  answered  Rooaldy  and' 
followed  where  he  led.  I 

The  good  old  man  was  sitting  up  in  an  easy 
chair,  neatly  dressed  in  a  cloth  wrapping  gown,  I 
and  everything  about  him  bore  the  marks  of: 
cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  door  of  his! 
room  opened  into  a  pretty  garden,  and  the] 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  gave  fieahneaa  aad 
sweetness  to  the  apartment. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  so  welly  lira.  Nor- 
ton," said  Ronald. 

'fhe  invalid  started,  looked  roand  with  eager 
anxiety,  but  saw  nothing,  and  borat  into  tesss. 
His  brother  motioned  to  him  to  apeak  agaia. 

"What  a  pleasant  room  this  la!  and  how 
glad  I  am  to  nnd  my  good  old  firiend  so  com- 
fortably situated !" 

Ronald  could  say  no  more,  for  that  good  old 
friend  was  now  certain  Ronald  was  near,  and 
he  tried,  though  vainly,  to  rise  from  his  seat' 
to  look  for  him,  while  his  emotions  were  pain- 
ful to  behold.  Ronald  now  rushed  forward, 
and  stood  before  him.  | 

The  next  moment  he  supported  the  delight- 
ed but  agitated  old  man,  exhausted,  against 
his  bosom.  When  he  recovered,  he  made 
signs  to  Ronald  to  kneel  down.  He  did  so. 
He  then  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  prayer,  and  pot 
his  hand  on  his  head,  as  if  giving  him  his 
blessing. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear  friend !" 
said  he,  rising :  "your  blessing  is  a  gift  that 
I  truly  value."'  j 

As  he  said  this,  the  old  man's  eyes  lighted . 
up  with  a  peculiar  meaning,  and  a  smile  play- 
ea  about  his  features.  He  then  took  a  key! 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  his  sister-in- 
law. 

"  I  understand,"  said  she ;  and  going  to  a 
smsll  cabinet,  she  took  out  of  it  the  Horace, 
which  Mrs.  Fullarton  had  sent  him. 

He  then  gave  it  to  Ronald,  and  made  si|jrns' 
that  he  should  put  it  in  his  pocket,  showing 
him  first  what  was  written  on  the  blsnk  leaf.  : 

"If  I  die  before  Ronald  Douglas  returns, 
give  him  this,  to  keep  in  remembrance  of  his' 
loving  friend,  Robert  Norton."  I 

"How  I  shall  value  it!"  cried  Ronald, ^ 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  and  the  delighted  inva-' 
lid  wept  out  his  joy.  I 

Hitherto,  such  was  the  simplicity  of  Ro-: 
nald's  dress  and  manners,  that  every  one  had! 
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been  able  to  forget,  in  the  joy  of  teeing  liim, 
tbat  he  was  now  raited  abo^e  them,  and  that 
be  wat  become  a  gentleman. 

But  by  thit  time  Ronald*s  groom  arrived  on 
another  horte,  and  was  toon  followed  by  hit 
matter^t  chariot,  drawn  by  poet-horaes,  while 
the  tenrants  desired  to  know  where  Mr*  Doag- 
lat  lived* 

**  Not  here  now,**  was  the  answer;  and  the 
•errants  did  not  know  what  to  do,  when  Ro- 
nald came  oat,  and  directed  them  to  an  inn. 

**  So,  then,  those  servants  and  that  carriage 
are  Mr.  Ronald's,'*  said  one  to  the  other. 

At  last,  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Douglae  reached 
the  ears  of  the  rector.  The  clergyman  who 
poeeessed  the  living  when  Ronald  went  away, 
nad  resigned  it  for  a  better ;  but  the  present  in- 
cumbent was  well  acquainted  with  his  story, 
and  he  civilly  sent  to  offer  Mr.  Douglas  a  bed 
at  the  rectory;  but  he  preferred  sleeping  at 
James  Norton's,  especially  as  the  invalid  was 
delighted  to  think  tnat  Rofiaid  Douglas  was  to 
sleep  under  his  roofl 

Before  the  good  man  went  to  rest,  Ronald 
unpacked  his  portmanteau,  and  took  out  of  it 
a  cap  made  or  ahawl,  which  he  had  brought 
for  his  father,  who  usually  replaced  his  wig 
with  a  cap  at  home.  But  as  Norton  did  the 
same,  ana  his  father  was  not  there,  he  gave  it 
to  the  former.  Ronald  was  gratified  and  af- 
fected to  see  the  satisfaction  which  lighted  up 
the  old  man*s  usually  rayless  eve,  as  he]ooked 
in  the  glass,  and  fitted  it  on  his  head.  Nor 
would  be  allow  the  cap  to  be  put  out  of  his 
sight  when  he  went  to  bed,  but  had  it  placed 
where  his  ejes  could  behold  it  on  waking. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  first  object  he  beheld  on 
waking— perhaps  it  was  also  the  last  he  ever 
gaxed  on ;  and  tnat  kind  and  grateful  recoUec- 
i  tions  of  his  beloved  pupil  were  uppermost  even 
'in  his  closing  sigh.  For,  certain  it  is,  that 
when  his  brother  went  to  call  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  found  him  seemingly  asleep,  so  placid 
and  pleasing  was  his  countenance ;  but  on  a 
nearer  approach,  he  found  that  his  sleep  was 

that  of  DEATH. 

Ronald  could  not  help  imputing  this  sudden 
dissolution  to  the  agitation  occasioned  by  see- 
ing him.  Still,  though  shocked  and  distressed, 
he  was  comforted ;  for  a  life  of  helplessness 
and  privation  had  terminated  in  feelings  of 
pleasure;  and  his  last  consciousness  had  un- 
doubtedly been  one  of  satisfied  affection. 

This  event  detained  him  a  few  davs  in  the 
Tillage,  as  he  wished  to  pay  the  good  old  man 
the  last  tribute  of  respect,  and  also  by  so  doing 
to  grstify  his  survivors.  But  heavily  moved 
these  days  to  Ronald  Douglas ;  for,  zdei  the 
first  pleasing  emotions  of  seeins  his  native 

Elace  and  of  beinff  cordially  welcomed  to  it 
ad  subsided,  he  felt  the  want  of  companions 
such  as  be  was  now  accustomed  to,  and  he 
for  ever  relinauished  the  wish  he  had  once  in- 
dulged in  or  settling  in  his  native  village. 
•'>io,  kind  and  grateful  beings  !**  thoaght  he, 


**  I  will  be  your  friend  and  your  benefactor, 
but  not  your  neighbour  and  your  associate; 
and  so  fades  away  for  ever,  one  of  the  dreams 
of  my  youth !" 

Ronald  received  a  visit  the  day  af\er  his  ar- 
rival from  the  Mr.  Benson  who  occupied  his 
father*s  house,  and  was  courteously  invited 
by  him  to  go  and  visit  the  old  tree.  This  of* 
fer  he  thankfully  accepted,  and  Mr.  Benson 
had  delicacy  enough  to  let  him  visit  it  alone. 

When  Ronald  returned  to  xthe  house,  the 
voice  was  faltering  with  which  he  thanked 
Mr.  Benson  for  having  preserved  the  tree,  and 
for  the  opportunity  of  revisiting  it  which  he 
had  now  afforded  him. 

"  Come  every  day  and  visit  it,*'  cried  the 
good  roan ;  '*  and  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  en- 
grave on  its  bark  the  revered  and  beloved  name 
of  Ronald  Douglas.** 

To  beguile  the  time  which  intervened  be- 
fore the  funeral  took  place,  Ronald  wrote  a 

long  account  of  his  reception  at  L ,  and 

of  his  disappointments,  his  sorrows,  and  his 
^tifications.  But  to  whom  was  he  to  sddress 
itl  His  heart  said,  to  Grace  FuUarton;  but 
his  judgment,  to  her  aunt;  and  the  latter  car- 
ried the  day.  Still,  though  he  thought  he  had 
effaced  every  word  which  would  have  betray- 
ed that  it  was  of  Grace  he  thought  while  he 
wrote,  he  still  lefl  in  the  letter  the  words  aweet 
youn^  friend  f  and  Miss  Douglas  laughed  at 
the  discovery  this  expression  made. 

**Only  think,  my  dear  Grace,'*  said  she, 
while  reading  the  letter,  "  Mr.  Douglas  calls 
me  his  stoeet  young  friend !  Did  you  think  he 
had  been  such  a  flatterer  1" 

*'  He  a  flatterer  !  No,  indeed ;  it  is  a  mis- 
take ;  he  did  not  mean  you,  dear  aunt." 

**  Then  whom  did  he  mean,  Grace  1  He  was 
writing  to  me." 

**  Yes,  but ^" 

**But  he  was  thinking  of  you,  1  suppose,  is 
your  modest  inference." 

**  I  hope  he  was,  for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  have  any  other  sweet  young  friend." 

The  day  was  a  welcome  one  to  Ronald 
which  conveyed  the  remains  of  his  respected 
friend  to  the  grave,  because  it  set  him  at  lib- 
erty to  return  to  dearer  society,  and  also  to 
take  measures  for  tracing,  if  possible,  his  un- 
fortunate parents. 

He  had  a  pleasure  in  making  the  good 
schoolmaster's  funeral  as  handsome  as  was 
consistent  with  propriety;  and  the  brother 
was  thankful  indeed  to  Ronald,  for  having 
done  all  in  his  power  to  honour  the  kind  and 
harmless  being  whom  he  had  loved  as  a  rela- 
tion, and  of  whom  he  had  been  proud  as  the 
aehoittr  of  the  family. 

**Thi8  last  kindness  of  yours,"  said  he  as 
he  wrung  Ronald's  hand  at  parting,  **  I  feel, 
somehow  more,  I  think,  than  any  other :  and 
God  bless  you,  and,  if  possible,  make  you  hap- 
py with  your  parents  !^ 

** Amen,"  cried  Ronald,  as  be  a^n^SL^^ 
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his  carriage,  and  dro^e  along  the  village. — 
Again,  but  not  in  like  manner  as  when  he  first 
left  his  home,  did  the  cottagers  come  out  to 
bid  him  farewell. 

He  had  left  with  them  soch  large  tokens  of 
his  boQDty,  and  his  carriage,  his  own  carrias^t^ 
was  so  handsome,  and  so  completely  bespolce 
the  gentleman,  that  respect  was  now  mingled 
with  their  love,  and  they  feared  to  treat  him 
with  their  former  familiarity.  Bat  Ronald's 
band  was  as  kindly  tendered  to  them  as  be- 
fore, the  parting  tribate  of  flowers  was  as 
gratefully  received.  Still,  they  felt  he  was  no 
longer  their  eqaal  only,  and  their  blessings 
were  ei?en  not  to  "Ronald,"  but  to  ^^ Mr, 
LhugUu^^  not  to  their  friend,  but  to  their  bene' 
factor. 

"Alas!"  cried  Ronald,  "they  will  never 
welcome  me  as  heartily  on  my  second  as  they 
did  on  my  first  visit;"  and  he  regretted  for  a 
moment  that  they  would  never  calf  him  Ronald 
again* 

Ronald  was  so  impatient  to  get  to  London, 
that  he  only  stopped  on  the  road  one  night,  and 
he  drove  to  the  house  of  Miss  Douglas  as  soon 
as  he  reached  the  metropolis ;  but  heard  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  she  and  her  niece  were 
gone  to  a  country-house  near  Southgate. 

"Near  Southgate!  Was  it  possible  they 
were  gone  to  Aia  house,  then  1" 

His  house  was  on  the  borders  of  Enfield 
Chase,  he  having  preferred  that  side  of  Lon- 
don as  beinor  more  convenient  for  transacting 
his  city  business. 

When  Ronald  arrived  at  his  own  house,  he 
eagerly  inquired  for  Miss  Douglas  and  Miss 
Fullarton,  but  found  that  they  were  in  a  house 
of  their  own,  which  they  had  hired  since  his 
departure,  and  which  was  only  half  a  mile 
distant. 

"  So  near  me !"  said  Ronald  mentally,  sigh- 
ing as  he  spoke. 

Ronald  was  affectionately  welcomed  by  both 
aunt  and  niece;  and  he  was  provoked  with 
himself  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  be 
as  unembarrassed  as  they  were. 

"  You  cannot  think,  Mr.  Douglas,"  said  the 
aunt,  "what  difficulty  I  have  had  in  keeping 
my  niece  at  home ;  she  wanted  to  set  off  for 
L- ,  merely  to  thank  and  to  see  the  nicely- 
feeling  men  who  petitioned  the  new  comer  to 
save  your  tree.  As  for  the  tree  itself,  of  that 
she  wants  to  have  a  drawing:  can  you  give 
her  one  ?" 

"Dear,  enthusiastic  girl!"  cried  Ronald, 
"  would  I  could !  I  wish  you  had   come  to 

L ;  I  could  not  have  been  more  surprised 

than  I  am  to  find  you  at  Southgate." 

"  Really  you  will  think  we  haunt  you ;  but 
I  must  own  that  we  came  hither  on  purpose  to 
be  near  you." 

"  Indeed !" 

"Yes." 

"Pray,  aunt,  speak  for  yourself,"  cried 
-Grace,  deeply  blushing,  "and  do  not  say  me. 


I  assure  you,  Mr.  Douglas,  I  hmd  no  share  in 
hiring  this  house ;  it  was  all  my  aanCt  do- 
inflr.**^ 

Ronald  felt  hurt  at  her  denying  to  esignly 
any  participation  in  her  aunt's  desire  of  ^ing 
near  him,  and  turning  round  wat  going  lo  an- . 
swer  her  in  a  tone  of  pique ;  but  when  he  saw 
her  blushes,  her  conscious  downcast  eye,  and 
the  extreme  confusion  of  her  countenanee  and . 
manner,  a  hope,  a  suspicion,  a  oonscioasness, 
which  he  had  never  dared  to  entertain  befoce, , 
took  possession  of  his  mind;  and  mderly 
takinff  her  hand  as  he  bent  over  her  averted 
face,  he  said  in  a  low,  impressive  tone,  **  Bat 
I  hope,  though  you  did  not  hire  the  house  yon  i 
werepleased  when  it  was  hired  t**  > 

"  To  be  sure  she  was,"  cried  her  annt.  **  I 
read  her  wishes;  and  know  that  in  coming 
hither  I  obliged  her  full  ss  much  as  I  did  my- 

"O  fy,  dear  aunt!"  said  Grace;  bat  shs 
said  no  more,  and  her  eyes  fell  beneath  tin 
glance  of  Ronald :  but  he  soon  put  a  check 
upon  his  looks  and  feelings,  and  with  a  deep' 
sigh  changed  the  conversation. 

"  You  are  looking  better  than  when  you  left 
us,"  said  Miss  Douglas.  | 

"  Indeed !  it  is  surprising  to  me  that  aoy 
one  knew  me,  for  I  think  I  am  grown  a  vny 
ugly  old  fellow." 

"  You  must  say  this  in  hopes  of  being  con- 
tradicted ;  for  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where, spite  of  climate  and  indisposition:  not 
that  I  mean  to  say,  that  a  man  of  four-and- 
thirty  can  look  like  a  youth  of  sixteen." 

".^m  I  four-and -thirty  1"  said  Ronald,  start- 
ing— "  true,  so  I  am,  I  declare.  Yes,  Miss 
Fullarton,  yes,  I  was  seventeen  the  day  yoa 
were  born.  Well  do  I  remember  that  day,  and 
I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  neyer  forget  it." 

Grace  was  now  called  out  of  the  room,  and 
Miss  Douglas  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  take  Grace  out  to  India  in  a  year  from  this 
time ;  for  as  I  must  part  with  her,  I  wish  tlie 
pang  was  over,  as  the  longer  she  stays  with 
me,  the  more  cruel  will  the  separation  be."      , 

"  /— /  take  her  out  to  India ! — Oh !  no,  ex- 
cose  me,  I  ha?e  no  such  intention.'* 

"  No !  Why  my  sister  expects  you  to  do  so, 
whether  Grace  be  married  or  single." 

"  Married,  ma'am !  Is  Miss  Fullarton  going 
to  be  married  1" 

"  No,  sir,  not  that  1  know  of." 

"  Well,  I  can  only  say,  that  married  or  sin- 
gle, she  will  not  go  with  me  to  India." 

"  And  why  not  1" 

"  Why  noti  Though  I  am  four^nd-thirfy, 
madam,  I  am  not  a  itoek  or  a  stone :  and  to  go 
in  the  same  ship  with  a  creature  whom  it  is 
not  safe  for  me  to  approach  on  shore !  O  Miss 
Douglas !  how  can  you  wish  me  to  face  such 
danger,  and  meet  with  such  destruction  1"       | 

Grace  now  returned,  and  Miss  Douglas  was  j 
kind  enough  to  drop  the  subject.  { 

The  next  day  and  the  day  after,  Ronald  did 
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■ot  call  <m  the  ladies,  as  he  was  resolTed  to 
struggle  *wiA  what  he  thought  a  dishonoura- 
ble passioivin  him,  since  its  object  was  the 
heiress  of  his  benefactors;  but  on  the  third 
day  he  went  to  them  in  the  evening.  Miss 
Douglas  received  him  kindly,  but  openly  re- 
proached him  with  his  long  absence;  bat 
Grace  looked  defected,  and  ottered  not  one 
reproach;  and  there  was ' something  in  the 
softened,  saddened  tone  of  her  voice  which 
went  to  his  heart,  and  made  him  scarcely 
know  what  he  said.  Miss  Douglas  restored 
him  to  himself,  however,  by  asking  him  if  he 
had  heard  aught  of  his  parents  or  his  brother. 
He  had  not ;  but  he  said  that  he  had  taken 
every  possible  step  to  discover  the  latter,  and 
that,  he  hoped,  would  lead  to  a  discovery  of 
the  former. 

^  Yon  will,  I  hope,  dine  with  ns  to-mox^ 
row  1*'  said  Miss  Douglas. 

But  Ronald  was  engaged :  he  was  going  to 
dine  and  spend  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  lived  in  Surrey. 

Accordingly,  Ronald  set  off  for  Surrey ;  and 
spite  of  his  hopeless  attachment,  and  of  his 
anxiety  concerning  his  parents,  he  could  not 
help  being  attracted  by  the  variety  of  the  ex- 
ternal objects  which  he  saw  on  the  road,  espe- 
cially as  these  objects  told  a  striking  tale  of 
the  opulence  of  London  and  its  environs. 
Nay,  Ronald  wondered  where  London  would 
end  and  country  begin :  nor  was  it  till  be  had 
driven  round  Clapham  Common,  and  entered 
a  green  lane,  where  there  was  a  grassy  bank, 
simdy  trees,  snd  no  houses,  that  he  felt  he  was 
besiiming  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  country. 

The  postilion  now  took  advantage  of  a 
gentle  nsing,  which  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  hill,  to  walk  his  horses,  and  Ronald  was  on 
the  pcHnt  of  giving  way  to  a  disposition  to 
sleep,  when  his  attention  was  anested  by  the 
sight  of  two  persons  sitting  on  the  bank,  one 
ofwhom,  a  fine  old  man  with  an  erect  person, 
but  silver  hair,  got  np  as  the  carriage  ap- 
proached, and,  stepping  from  the  bank,  held 
out  his  hst,  and  asked  charity  for  his  poor 
blind  wife  and  for  himself! 

To  the  voice  of  distress  Ronald  was  never 
deaf,  and  there  was  something  in  the  tone  of 
this  which  thrilled  to  his  very  soul.  He  let 
down  the  glass,  he  gazed  on  the  old  man,  who 
vras  now  close  to  the  carriage-door ;  then  has- 
tily bidding  the  postilion  stop,  he  opened  the 
door,  sprung  upon  the  neck  of  the  beggar  — 
and  **  Oh,  my  lather,  my  dear  father  !*'  burst 
from  his  quivering  lips. 

The  poor  old  man,  overcome  with  surprise, 
stood  motionless  and  speechless ;  but  the  ear 
of  his  mother,  made  more  ouick  by  the  loss  of 
sight,  instantly  recognisea  the  voice  of  her 
child,  and  she  screamed  out,  *^  T  is  Ronald,  I 
am  sure  it  is  Ronald.  Oh,  guide  me  to  him !" 

Ronald  now  released  his  agitated  father 
from  his  srms,  and  clasped  to  his  bosom  bis 
sightless  parent.    But  oh,  with  what  agony 


did  he  gaze  on  their  threadbare  apparel,  and 
the  misery  which  their  appearance,  as  well  as 
their  calling,  displayed !  **  But  come,**  cried 
he,  recollecting  himself,  **get  into  the  car- 
riage ;  I  have  found  yoo^now,  and  never  will 
I  part  with  you  again.'*  * 

**  Where  are  you  putting  me  1*'  cried  the 
poor  woman.  **Do  not  take  me  from  Ro- 
nald.*' 

**  No,  you  are  going  with  him,  my  dear  mo- 
ther.** 

**  Indeed !  Oh,  anywhere  with  you,  Ronald ! 
We  have  now  no  friend  besides,  and  we  thought 
you  too  had  forgotten  us." 

The  postilion,  who  was  a  wondering  spec- 
tator of^  this  scene,  now  desired  to  know 
whither  he  was  to  drive. 

'^  Back  to  where  you  t^k  me  up  ;**  and  he 
drove  on. 

*«  Where  is  that,  my  child  V*  asked  Mr. 
Dousrlas. 

"  To  my  house.** 

**  Your  house !  Oh,  do  not  let  us  appear  in 
this  mean  garb  before  your  servants.  If  you 
are  not  ashamed  of  fit,  toe  should  be  ashamed 
to  disgrace  yoo.'* 

**  Oh,  no,  Ronald,  dear !  pray  do  not  take 
me  anywhere  in  this  trim ;  I  should  die  with 
shame;  I  cannot  be  seen  and  known  ihw  as 
your  mother,  Ronald.** 

''  You  shall  be  seen  and  honoured  too,  as 
my  mother,*'  replied  Ronald ;  **  but  if  it  would 
give  you  any  pain  to  be  seen  in  this  drees,  let 
us  go  to  your  home,  and  you  shall  wait  there 
till  I  have  provided  you  with  clothes.*' 

*'  0,  Ronald !  we  have  no  home  now,  none 
whatever :  we  were  forced  to  leave  our  lodg- 
ing, miserable  as  it  was,  tliis  morning,  and  we 
have  been  walking  about  for  hours ;  and  but 
for  meeting  you — **  Here  he  paused,  and 
Ronald  wept  in  company  with  his  unhappy 
parents. 

''  Well,  then,**  said  he  at  length,  *•  we  will 
stop  at  the  firat  decent  lodging  we  see  near 
Westminister  bridge;*'  and  it  was  not  long 
before  '* Lodgings  to  let  on  a  ground-floor" 
met  their  sight,  and  seemed  far  more  than  suf- 
ficiently g(x>d  for  the  accommodation  of  the* 
indigent  couple. 

Ronald  got  out,  and  told  the  mistress  of  the 
house  that  he  had  met,  by  accident,  two  near 
and  dear  relations,  who  had  been  cruelly  de- 
prived of  their  little  property,  and  they  must 
remain  here  till  he  could  take  them  to  his 
house. 

The  landlady  promised  them  the  kindest  at- 
tendance ;  and  Ronald  did  not  leave  them  till 
he  had  partaken  with  them  a  comfortable  din- 
ner, and  seen  them  lodged  in  as  comfortable  a 
bed. 

•'  I  now  eo,**  said  he,  •*  to  order  every  thing 
necessary  for  your  comfort;  and  when  your 
wardrobe  is  ready,  you  shall  remove  to  my 
house.** 

The  poor  old  people  wen  «^l  U^tiH«i«»GbA 
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with  sorprise  and  joy,  to  feel  as  if  they  were 
otherwise  than  in  a  dream;  but  thev  had 
heard,  they  had  embraced,  and  the  old  man 
had  teen  Ronald ;  and  blessing  him  repeatedly, 
and  praying  for  blessings  on  nim,  the  exhaust* 
ed  couple  fell  asleep,  and  forgot  not  only  their 
sorrows  but  their  prospects  m  happiness. 

Ronald,  when  he  quitted  them,  drove  to  the 
nearest  lirery  stable  in  London,  left  his  car- 
riage there,  and  paid  off  his  postilion,  as  he 
did  not  like  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  de* 
scribing  to  his  servants  the  scene  which  he 
had  witnessed.  He  then  procured  fresh  horses, 
and  drove  to  Southgate. 

**  I  have  found  them !  I  have  found  my  poor 
father  and  mother,**  cried  Ronsld,  as  he  entered 
the  room ;  and  his  auditon  sympathized  with 
his  emotion. 

He  then  told  them  that  his  parenu  refused 
to  come  home  to  him  till  they  were  properly 
dressed ;  and  Miss  Douglas  instantly  consent- 
ed to  drive  with  him  to  warehouses  for  ready- 
made  clothes  and  linen. 

Grace  insisted  on  accompanying  them ;  and 
Ronald  felt  a  secret  pleasure,  the  extent  of 
which  was  not  known  even  to  himaelK  in  see- 
ing the  object  of  his  fond  idolatry  busied  in 
choosing  apparel  for  his  poor  blind  mother* 

When  the  purohases  were  made,  Ronald 
mounted  his  horse,  which  he  had  desired 
should  follow  him ;  and  while  the  ladies  re- 
turned to  Southgate,  he  ^lioped  to  the  lodg- 
ings where  he  had  left  his  parents. 

Their  friendly  landlady  told  him  they  were 
awake,  and  she  had  just  sent  them  up  some 
tea.  Ronald,  therefore,  knowing  he  should 
not  disturb  them,  went  to  their  apartment, 
and,  on  opening  the  door,  asked  if  be  might 
come  in. 

•*  'Tis  Ronald's  roice !"  cried  his  mother. 
*'  Come  in  t  Ay,  to  be  sure ; — only  too  glad 
to  see — Xo,  no !  I  cannot  see  you,  but  I  hear 
you,  and  that  is  more  than  I  deserve." 

His  father  did  not  speak  ;  but  grasped  his 
hand  and  welcomed  him  with  such  a  look  of 
grateful  affection ! 

•'We  have  had  such  a  sweet,  refreshing 
•sleep,  my  child !"  said  his  mother.  **  I  dreamt 
I  had  seen  an  angel,  and  that  he  spoke   so 
ikindly  to  me;  and  that  angel  must  have  been  ' 
,ytni^  Konald.** 

•**  You  want  more  tea;  shall  I  order  some?" 

He  did  so;  and  when  it  was  brought,  he 
(insisted  on  holding  it  himself  to  his  mother's 
lips.  But  pushing  away  his  hand,  she  cried 
out,  in  a  sort  of  hysterical  agony, 

•'No,  no;  I  cannot  bear  such  goodness. 
The  tea  will  choke  me  if  you  give  it  to  me ;" 
and  he  had  too  much  delicacy  not  to  desist 
directly. 

"Ronald  now  assured  them  that  seme  of  their 
apparel  would  be  ready  during  the  course  of 
the  next  day,  and  would  be  sent  to  them. 

•••  In  the  evening,  therefore,"  he  added,  ♦*  I 
•ball •coma  and  conduct  yon  to  my  house." 


Blessed  that  night  were  tht  slfmiben  of  the 
pious  son,  as  well  as  of  the  gnlcful  pamts. 

When  Ronald  went  the  next  eveBiw  to 
take  them  to  his  home,  he  wbs  pausfnUT  affiBd- 
ed  10  see  the  childish  delight  which  his  mo- 
ther  expressed  at  feeHng  bendf  dmted  in  a 
manner  far  beyond  what  she  ever  wia  befen, 
and  her  regret  at  not  being  able  to  tea  her 
finery.  She  was  as  much  delighted  at  finding 
herself  in  her  son's  own  earriaft  9  and  when 
she  reached  the  house  she  ioaiated  oo  being 
led  round  the  drawing-room,  that  aha  night 
feel  the  furniture,  while  exclanuuioas  of  plea- 
sore  and  affection  towards  Ronald  were  a 
tinoally  bureting  from  hei  line.  Bnt  he  was 
fer  more  affected  by  hie  lalaer*s  expreasivs 
ailence,  and  the  looks  of  deep  feeUng  with 
which  he  ever  and  anon  regarded  hhn. 

••  My  aon!"  said  he  at  tength,  ^did  I  aoc 
tell  you  that  the  bleeaing  M  the  Almighty 
would  go  with  you  wherever  you  went !  Hs 
has  blessed  wm^  and  has  eaabled  too  lo  bless 
othert:' 

The  next  day  the  aunt  and  the  nieee  ealkd 
on  Mr.  and  Mra.  Donglaa,  bat  they  felt  a  sort 
of  repugnance  towarda  the  parenta  who  hsd 
so  embittered  the  youth  of  tbeii*  fiivoorile. 
Afflictions,  however,  had-  given  ao  loaehing  aa 
expression  to  the  conntenanoe  of  the  fetter, 
whose  fine  person  and  dignified  manasr  whs 
themselves  prepoaseasing,  that  when  they  ssv 
him  they  lost  most  of  their  dislike  to  hia^ 
especially  as  they  observed  the  looks  of  love  | 
uiih  which  he  beheld  his  aon.     The  mother  | 
too  was  made  an  object  pf  intereat  by  herj 
blindness,  and  her  utter  helplessness  under  it; ' 
and  when  Grace  found  that  she  could  not  even  I 
knit  well  enough  to  amuse  herself,  she  deter-  • 
mined  to  procure  the  means,  and  undertake  to  | 
teach  her  two  or  three  worka  which  ahe  had  [ 
seen  taught  in  a  blind  asylum.  ; 

Ronald  meanwhile  was  resolved   to  makej 


the  residence  of  his  parents  under  his  roof  sn 
excuse  for  not  going  so  frequently  to  South- ' 
gate  as  he  was  expected  to  do ;  aince  every  ■ 
fresh  interview  strengthened  his  attachment, - 
and  consequently  added  to  his  hopeless  an- 
happiness.  Sometimes  too,  he  suspected  that 
Grace  was  only  too  much  disponed  to  letorn ' 
his  affections,  and  that  waa  an  additional  rea- 1 
son  for  him  to  refrain  from  going  to  the  house. 
But  vainly  did  he  form  the  resolution  to  avoid ' 
her. 

When  he  returned  from  London,  he  used  to . 
find  her  benevolently  emploved  in  teaching 
his  poor  blind  mother  the  worka  I  have  befon' 
mentioned.  When  he  returned  from  a  visit  at . 
a  distance,  he  found  his  parents  established 
guests  in  the  house  of  Miss  Douglas;  snd; 
however  determined  he  might  be  to  awoid  them 
they  seemed  equally  determined  noi  lo  he 
avoided. 

Miss  Douglas  all  thia  time  waa  fully  sensi- 
ble of  what  waa  paasing  in  the  heart  of  Ro- 
nald and  her  niece,  though  the  seemod  not  te 
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Botiee  h ;  bat  onoe  she  complimented  Grace 
oo  the  benefolence  which  led  her  to  take  such 
pfliiie  to  teach  that  stapid  old  woman  what 
•he  really  could  ne?er  learn. 

**  My  motive  is  not  benevolence,"  replied 
Grace;  ^1  will  not  take  to  myself  credit 
which  I  do  not  desenre." 

**  Then  what  is  your  motive  t'* 

**  She  is  BIS  MOTHBR.'* 

Miss  Doagrlas  smiled,  but  chose  to  make  no 
farther  remarks. 

Thon^  Grace  was  not  introduced  into  the 
wotld^  she  bad  not  escaped  the  notice  of  mtn 
of  the  worlid ;  and  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and 
her  expeeutions,  made  her  the  object  of  ma- 
trimoual  speculations  to  more  than  one  gen- 
tleman in  the  neighbourhood  of  Southgate. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  Miss  Douglas  received 
proposals  of  marriage  for  her  niece  from  three 
gentlemen ;  one  of  whom  was  a  young  noble* 
man  of  considerable  peraonal  recommenda- 
tiona.  The  two  fint  were  satisfied  with  being 
told  in  a  letter  from  Miss  Douglas,  that  her 
niece  positively  declined  receiving  their  ad- 
dresses; but  the  Toung  peer  declared  that  he 
would  take  a  refusal  from  the  lips  of  Miss 
Fullarton  only,  and  Grace  was  resolved  not 
to  grant  him  die  interview  which  he  required : 
hot  he  still  peraisted  to  request^  and  she  to 
deny;  till  wearied  with  his  importunities, 
Miss  Dongas  determined  to  consult  Ronald 
OB  the  subject,  and  request  him  to  prevail  on 
her  niece  to  put  a  stop  to  this  persecution  by 
frranting  the  desired  meeting.  But  she  did 
not  seem  likely  to  gain  any  assistance  from 
him;  for  he  was  no  sooner  informed  that 
Grace  had  lovera,  and  that  one  was  a  young 
nobleman,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her,  than 
all  self-possession  forsook  him,  and  he  scarce- 
ly knew  any  thin^  that  she  said. 

**  And — and  Miss  Fullarton  wishes  to  see 
this  young  nobleman,  does  she?'*  said  he,  in 
great  pertorbation. 

^  See  him !  No,  I  told  you  the  exact  con- 
trary :  she  wishes  to  avoid  seeing  him.*' 

**Does  she  refuu  him,  then  r' he  eagerly 
demanded. 

*«Tobesnreshedoes." 

•^Butwhyl" 

**  Because  she  does  not  lote  him." 

^  Does  she  then  love  another  V 

^  I  suspect  so." 

^  And  one  likelv  to  be  approved  by — " 

**0h,  yes !  by  her  parents  yon  mean  t" 

Ronald  could  not  speak,  he  only  bowed  his 
head  in  acootescenoe* 

^  Yes,  if  my  suspicions  are  just,  Grace  is 
diapoeed  to  love,  or  does  love,  the  man  my 
brother  and  sister  would  most  approve.  But 
yon  should  judge  for  yourself,  Mr.  Douglas. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  my  sister,  which  I  will 
leave  with  you,  while  I  go  in  search  of 
Grace." 

Ronald  took  the  letter,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  with  such  a  mist  before  his  eyes 


that  he  could  not  read  it  lor  some  minutes 
after  Miss  Douglas  left  him.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  did  read  it;  but  he  read  no  more  than 
the  firat  paragraph.  It  was  sufficient,  for  the 
Utter  began  as  follows : 

**  My  Dear  Sister,— This  letter  will  be  gjlven 
you  bv  our  own  dear  Ronald.  It  was  painful 
indeed  to  us  to  part  with  him ;  but  we  console 
ourselves  bv  looking  steadily  fon^'ard  to  the 
moment  of  his  return,  when  he  will  come  ac- 
companied by  our  darling  girl.  O  Mary !  what 
happy  parents  should  we  think  oureelves,  as 
you  have  long  known,  if  Grace  should  return 
to  us  as  the  wife  of  Ronald!  for  we  had 
rather  see  her  married  to  him,  than  to  the  firat 
peer  of  England.  Do  then,  dear  sister,  let 
thera  be  as  much  together  as  possible,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  all  will  be  as  we  wish  iL" 

Surprise,  joy,  gratitude,  now  nearly  over- 
powered the  susceptible  heart  of  Ronald  Doufir. 
las ;  and  he  threw  himself  on  the  sofii,  unable 
almost  even  to  think  coherently,  till  he  recol- 
lected that  Miss  Douglas  might  be  mistaken, 
and  that  Grace  might  not  love  him.  *  But  now 
he  had  permission  to  woo,  and  to  address  her : 
and  while  this  cheering  thought  was  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  the  door  opened,  and  the 
soft  voice  of  Grace,  **  I  thought  my  aunt  had 
been  here." 

Ronald  instantly  started  from  his  recumbent 
posture,  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the  astonished 
girl,  for  his  countenance  proclaimed  the  now  un- 
restrained tenderness  of^bis  heart,  he  breathed 
in  her  willing  ear  the  tale  of  his  authorized 
attachment;  but,  too  delicate  to  presume  on 
what  her  aunt  had  told  biro,  he  gave  her  mo* 
ther's  letter  into  her  trembling  hands,  and  quit- 
ted her. 

When  he  returned,  he  found  Grace  in  teara 
—but  they  were  teara  of  joy— and  holding  out 
her  hand  to  him,  she  said, 

**  I  am  sorry  you  showed  me  this  letter." 

"Why  sol" 

"  Lest  you  should  suspect  I  love  you  merely 
from  a  sense  of  duty." 

Ronald  could  not  desire  a  more  explicit 
avowal,  and  he  left  her  the  happiest  of  men. 

Lettera  were  now  expected  every  day  from 
India;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  arrived,  Ro- 
nald intended  to  write  for  permission  to  become 
immediately  the  husband  of  Grace,  though 
Miss  Douglas  thought  that  the  letter  which 
she  had  shown  him  made  it  unnecessary  to 
wait  till  an  answer  from  Mr.  Fullarton  ar- 
rived :  and  in  the  very  next  letter,  Mr.  and 
Mra.  Fullarton  both  desired,  that  if  an  attach- 
ment had  taken  place  between  Ronald  and 
their  daughter,  they  should  marry  immedi- 
ately, and  come  out  to  them  as  soon  as  they 
could.  Anjr  further  delay,  therefore,  was  out 
of  the  question. 

The  young  nobleman,  being  now  assured 
by  Miss  Douglas  that  her  niece  was  on  the 
point  of  marriage,  desisted  (cqislVaa  «^^^&\ 
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preparations  for  the  nuptials  were  immediately 
began. 

Ronald  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  suc- 
ceeding, in  what  he  had  before  vainly  at- 
tempted, namely,  to  prevail  on  his  mother  to 
let  her  eyes  be  examined  by  an  oculist ;  and 
he  had  the  still  greater  8atis6M:tion  of  finding 
that  there  was  no  doubt  her  sight  might  be 
restored  by  the  operation  of  couching. 

**  May  Heaven  bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  poor 
woman  to  the  oculist, "  if  you  restore  my  sight ! 
for  then  I  shall  see  Ronald  again,  and  that  is 
enough.*' 

The  operation  woi  performed,  and  success- 
fully, while  the  delighted  old  woman  uttered  a 
cry  of  pleasure  as  she  beheld  the  light  of  day 
again,  and  saying, 

'* Thank  God!  I  shall  see  Ronald  now," 
fainted  away,  overcome  with  contending  emo- 
tions. 

'«  Who  is  Ronald  1"  said  the  oculist. 

*'  She  means  me,"  he  replied,  turning  away 
much  affected. 

At  length  the  bandage  was  allowed  to  be 
removed,  as  the  eyes  had  recovered  their 
powers,  and  she  was  suffered  to  gaze  on  her 
son;  — while  she  hung  upon  his  neck  in  a 
transport  of  grateful  affection,  and  wondered  at 
the  mercies  of  God  to  so  groat  a  sinner.  But 
Ronald  had  soon  rivals  in  her  looks  and  her 
attention,  in  his  house  and  his  furniture;  and 
she  was  never  tired  of  8ayin^,-»How  pretty 
this  is!  and  how  beautiful  that!  and  it  re- 
quired all  his  high-principled  forbearance  to 
make  him  patiently  endure  the  troublesome 
and  empty  pleasure  which  these  things  afforded 
her. 

"You  absolutely  fatigue  both  my  ear  and 
my  spirits,"  said  her  husband  one  day, "  by 
constantly  saying  *  Ronald,  Ronald!'  I  wish 
you  would  call  him  •  My  son,'  or  *  My  dear  son,' 
as  I  do." 

**  No,  Mr.  Douglas,  no,''^  was  her  reply. — 
"  Nothing  shall  ever  make  me  call  him  al- 
ways '  My  son,'  as  if  he  was  our  only  son." 

*'  /  own  no  other." 

•*  But  /  do,  however  unworthy  he  may  be. 
I  cannot  forget,  though  you  may,  that  he  was 
once  most  dear." 

Her  husband  sighed,  brushed  a  tear  from  his 
eyes,  and  said  no  more. 

The  day  for  the  marriage  was  now  fixed,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  had  a  new  source  for 
joy  in  the  *' beaut  if ul'^  and  *'^  kind-hearted^^ 
young  lady  who  was  to  be  the  wife  of  Ronald. 

One  evening  that  they  and  their  son  were  at 
the  house  of  Miss  Douglas,  the  latter  went 
home  at  about  nine  o'clock  to  fetch  a  new  pub- 
lication which  the  ladies  wished  to  see. 

There  is  nowhere  a  road  more  infested  by 
robbers  than  that  round  Southgate  and  Enfield 
Chase;  and  at  nine  in  the  evening,  in  the  early 
winter  months,  the  chances  of  being  attacked 
are  very  certain.  But  Ronald  had  escaped  so 
often  that  he  had  lost  all  fear,  and  he  went  on 


foot  unarmed  and  unattended  from  the  house  of 
Miss  Douglas  to  his  own,  though  that  part  of 
the  Chase  which  he  bad  to  cross  was  partko- 
larly  unsafe  and  lonesome.  But  be  did  not 
now  cross  it  with  impunirf.  Two  footpads 
started  out  upon  him,  one  of  whom  held  a  pis- 
tol to  his  breast.  Ronald's  involunlaiy  move- 
ment was  to  resist;  with  a  powerful  ann,  be 
struck  the  pistol  firom  the  niffiaii*s  hand,  and 
with  a  blow  levelled  him  to  the  esrth.  He 
then  wrenched  themurderona  weapon  from  the 
hand  of  the  other,  and  threw  hun  to  the  grooad. 
His  gardener,  who  was  tomlnff  home  frooi 
work,  now  approached,  followed  bj  his  man, 
and  hastened  to  his  assistance ;  hie  firet  assail- 
ant now  rose,  and  seeing  thie  reinfofeement, 
ran  precipitately  away;  hot  the  man  whom 
Ronald  kept  down  in  his  athletie  gnsp*  wai 
unable  to  fly,  and  he  was  dragged  etraggiing 
into  the  house. 

**  Lead  him,  for  better  seeniity,^  said  Roe- 
aid,  *^into  an  upper  apartment;  and  as  it  is 
now  too  late  to  commit  him,  we  most  guard 
him  there  all  night.'* 

The  men  obeyed;  and  the  footmen  baviiir| 
seen  that  the  windows  were  eeenrely  fosteoed  j 
with  shutters  hung  with  belle,  whieh  the| 
slightest  attempt  to  escape  would  inetantiv  set 
ringing,  assisted  to  fasten  the  hands  of  the 
wretched  man  behind  him,  and  letnmed  to! 
their  master,  who  was  pacing  the  room  below  > 
in  great  agitation,  shrinkin)^  from  the  painfol 
task  of  having  to  appear  against  a  fellow-cres- 
ture.  i 

**I  must  do  it,  however,"  said  Ronald  Xo 
himself;  **  but  I  can  recommend  him  to  mer- 
cy." Then  taking  a  candle  in  his  hand,  he 
went  to  the  room  where  the  prisoner  was  con- 
fined ;  and  desiring  to  be  left  alone  with  him, 
he  prepared  to  indulge  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  by  interrogating  him  with  a  view  to, 
soothe  and  to  serve  him. 

The  man  was  sitting  with  his  hack  to  the 
door  when  Ronald  entered  and  set  the  candle 
on  the  table  before  him,  but  he  now  turned 
round  ;  while  Ronald  commanded  the  servants 
to  withdraw,  and  the  light  fell  full  upon  his , 
fine  but  bloated  face.  One  glance  of  that: 
never-to-be-forgotten  countenance  was  enough.  I 
Ronald  instanUy  recognised  it;  and  uttenngi 
an  exclamation  of  agony,  he  leaned  against  the 
wall  and  hid  his  face  with  his  hands.  His 
wretched  brother,  for  it  was  indeed  John 
Douglas,  did  not  recognise  him,  and  looked  at 
him  with  an  expression  of  ferocious  wonder. 

"  What  the  devil  is  this  fort"  said  he.  **If 
you  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  me,  let  me  go." 

**  Do  you  not  know  me,  John?'*  said  Ron- 
ald, turning  round  and  advancing  towards 
him,  shuddering  as  he  recollected  him.  Hm 
conscious  culprit  laid  his  head  on  the  table, 
and  groaned  aloud. 

A  pause  of  agonizing  silence  ensued.  It 
was  broken  by  the  criminal,  who  eaid  in  a  surly 
tone,  I 
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**  Well,  I  conclude  I  am  safe  now,  howeTer; 
for  your  own  sake  yon  will  not  appear  against 
me.'* 

**  Nor  for  yours  either,  John,  nor  for  that  of 
our  poor  father  and  mother." 

•*  Dotards !    Where  are  they  1" 

••They  live  with  me." 

••  With  you  1  That  is  more  than  they  de- 
■erre,  I  am  sure." 

••  Why  do  you  speak  so  harshly  of  them  1 
they  do  not  desenre  that  from  vou^  John." 

••*Ti8  false!  Their  wicked  indulgence 
made  me  what  I  am.  They  did  not  indulge 
jfou^  Ronald,  and  see  the  dinerence  I  Curses 
OD  them !" 

••  Horrible !"  cried  Ronald.  ••  Well,  if  they 
hare  injured  you,  John,  you  have  amply  re- 
venged yourself;  for  you  have  made  them  suf- 
fer severely.  Poor  souls !  they  add  one  to  the 
many  proofs  which  are  daily  exhibited,  that 
even  in  /Am  world  no  duty  is  ever  violated  with 
impunity.  They  did  indeed  spoil  vou,  and 
the  evil  has  already  been  visited  on  their  own 
heads.    God  grant  that  it  may  end  here !" 

••  To  punish  them,  I  wish  it  may  tficreoie." 

••  Do  not  talk  thus,  John !  You  shut  my 
heart  against  you." 

••  But  not  against  your  own  interest  shall  I 
•hut  it,  let  me  talk  ever  so  horrible ;  and  I  tell 
joo,  you  will  not  hang  your  brother ^  Ronald." 

•*  Uertainly  not;  and  I  will  do  still  more:  I 
will  give  him  the  means  of  becoming  a  respect- 
able member  of  society." 

••Indeed!  but  how!" 

Ronald  now  told  him,  if  he  would  quit  Eng- 
land directly,  he  would  allow  him  a  comfort- 
able income  in  «  foreign  land,  where  he  mi?ht 
remain  till  it  was  safe  for  him  to  come  to  his 
own  country.  He  then  showed  him  that  he 
might  escape  by  the  chimney,  which  was  old- 
fashioned,  and  consequently  wide,  and  he 
might  then  go  along  the  top  of  the  house  and 
drop  down.  He  also  promised  him  bank- 
notes to  a  considerable  amount.  He  then 
went  to  order  wine  and  refreshments,  and  left 
the  unhappy  man  to  ponder  on  what  he  had 
•aid. 

The  servants  were  so  used  to  their  master's 
goodness,  that  thev  were  scarcely  surprised  at 
Uieir  master's  kindness  shown  to  a  roober  and 
a  ruffian ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  tone 
and  look  with  which  Ronald  urged  his  guilty 
brother  to  eat  when  he  returned,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment sofVened  even  his  callous  heart,  and 
brought  a  stranger  tear  into  his  eyes. 

^  But  let  ma  unbind  your  arms,"  said  Ron- 
ald. 

As  he  approached  to  do  this,  he  observed 
•neh  a  malignant  look  in  the  full  eye  of  his 
brother,  as  shocked  his  inmost  soul,  and  bade 
him  be  on  his  guard.  He  therefore  summoned 
all  his  self-possession,  and  looking  him  stea- 
dily in  the  ftee,  he  set  his  hands  at  liberty, 
then  slowly  retreated  from  him. 

^  You  are  a  devilish  strong  fellow,  Ronald ; 
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but  that  you  alwavs  were ;  I  remember  your 
throwing  me  out  of  the  room  when  you  were 
quite  a  lad,  because  I  struck  my  mother ;  and 
just  now  I  felt  how  powerful  you  were.  Yet 
in  a  deadly  struggle  I  am  not  sure  you  would 
be  victorious." 

'•  In  such  a  struggle  I  trust  we  shall  never 
engage." 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  stopped  at  the 
gate. 

••  It  is  my  father  and  mother,"  cried  Ronald, 
double-locking  the  door  lest  the  servants  should 
tell  them  what  had  happened,  and  the  former 
should  try  to  enter. 

The  precaution  was  wise :  for  both  hie  ter- 
rified paients  came  to  the  apartment,  and  his 
mother  earnestly  entreated  that  he  would  not 
sit  alone  with  that  widctd  wretch^  lest  he  should 
murder  him. 

An  oath,  a  terrible  oath,  now  burst  from  the 
unhappy  man's  lips. 

•^  Let  them  come  in :  let  them  see  the  fruita 
of  their  folly,"  he  cried. 

While  Ronald  assured  them  he  was  in  no 
danger,  and  having  promised,  that  if  they  would 
but  go  down,  he  would  come  to  them  directly, 
they  reluctantly  obeyed;  but  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  hear  his  unconscious  mother's 
querulous  and  anxious  tones,  John  Douglas 
muttered  ••  eurus  not  loud  but  deepJ*^ 

••  Poor  woman !"  said  Ronald  in  a  faltering 
tone,  ••  I  could  have  changed  her  feelings  in 
one  moment ;  and  the  wicked  wretch,  as  she 
called  you,  would  have  been  converted  into 
her  •  dear^  dear  mm  /'  " 

••  Nay,  she  must  hate  me,  and  so  must  my 
father:  for  you  know,  I  conclude, all  my  mis- 
deeds  ^" 

••  I  do ;  but  it  takes  so  much  to  make  a  mo- 
ther's heart  hate  the  child  she  has  once  so  ten- 
deriy  loved !" 

•♦Then  you  think  they  do  not  hate  me  1" 

••  Oh,  no !  and  one  sign  of  penitence  and 
regret  from  you  would  at  any  time  make  your 
peace." 

••  Really !  Well,  then,  I  do  not  feel,  as  that 
fs  the  case,  to  hate  them  so  bad  as  I  did  before ; 
but  when  one  believes  one  is  hated,  you  know, 
it  makes  one  hate  in  self-defence." 

•'  True,  very  true." 

••  And  it  is  easy  to  love  when  one  is  sure 
of  being  beloved.  You  have  no  merit,  Ronald, 
in  being  what  you  are ;  for  every  one  always 
loved  you,  except  these  unnatural  old  fools : 
if  they  had  not  spoiled  me,  I  might  have  been 
like  you,  and  you  like  me." 

••True  again ;  for  we  are  all  made  what  w» 
are  by  circumstances." 

*•  You  admit  it,"  cried  John,  with  his  face 
brightening  even  into  complacency. 

••  Yes ;  and  therefore  you  are  to  me  an  ob* 
ject  more  of  pitjf  than  bizme,^^ 

••Do  you  think  sol  do  yon  say  sot  God 
bless  you,  Ronald !  that  is  the  kindest  thing 
you  have  said  yet." 
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**  But  tell  me,  John,  have  you  cdnsidered  my 
proposal  1  and  will  you  go  abroad,  and  lead  a 
regular  life  V* 

^^  I  cannot  promise ;  habit  is  so  all-power- 
ful. And  so  this  is  your  house,  and  you  have 
servants,  and  carriages,  and  honour,  and  es- 
teem. And  I,  your  elder  brother,  what  have 
7,  RoDald  V  and  again  oaths  and  execrations 
burst  from  his  lips. 

*'  You  may  be  any  thing  yet  that  you  choose 
to  be,"  replied  Ronald. 

*'  But  I  must  be  a  dependant  on  a  younger 
broiherU  bounty,'*^  he  replied  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  fiend. 

**  The  obligation  is  no  obligation ;  I  serve 
myself  in  serving  you :  if  you  allow  me  to 
reclaim  you,  the  obligation  will  be  all  on  my 
tider 

'*  Fine  talking!  as  if  you  would  not  plume 
yourself  on  your  generosity  to  an  unworthy 
brother,  while  my  accursecf  parents  were  for 
ever  crying  out,  "Only  thmk  of  Bonahr$ 
Jdndnen  to  ni$  wicked  brother  John  /** 

"They  should  never  know  of  it;  it  would 
be  easy  to  blind  them  to  the  truth." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  I  will  think  of  what  you 
have  said." 

"  But  I  must  go,  as  I  dread  my  father^s  com- 
ing to  listen  at  the  door,  and  he  might  recog- 
nise your  voice." 

"  Let  him,"  said  his  impraetieable  son. 

"  But  now,  God  bless  you !  I  will  keep 
the  key  «f  this  room  in  mine,  and  will  rise 
very  late,. that  you  may  have  all  the  time  pos- 
sible to  make  your  escape.  Once  more,  God 
bless  you !" 

Ronald  now  forcibly  took  his  brother's  hand, 
which  responded  not  to  his  pressure,  and  has- 
tened from  the  apartment. 

•*  What  could  you  stay  so  long  with  that 
vile  wretch  fori"  said  his  mother. 

"  I  wished  to  make  him  penitent,"  he  re- 
plied. 

**  And  is  he  1"  demanded  his  father. 

"  I  hope  he  is." 

Another  ringing  was  now  heard  at  the  gate, 
and  Miss  Douglas  and  Grace  Fullarton  rushed 
in.  They  had  heard  what  had  prevented  Ro- 
nald's return,  and  could  not  rest  without  as- 
suring themselves  in  person  that  he  was  not 
at  all  hurt. 

Ronald  thanked  them  cordially  for  this  mark 
of  affectionate  anxiety ;  but  the  quick  eye  of 
love  discovered  that  his  cheek  was  pale,  his 
eye  restless,  and  his  manner  hurried. 

**  You  are  not  well ;  you  are  agitated,"  said 
the  anxious  girl,  looking  up  in  his  face. 
"There  is  something  more  the  matter  than 
what  appears,"  she  added  in  a  low  voice. 

"Hush!  be  composed,  my  best  love,"  re- 
plied Ronald  :  "  say  no  more,  you  shall  know 
all  to-morrow." 

The  ladies  now  returned  home,  and  Ronald 
and  his  parents  retired  to  their  apartments: 
but  Ronald  could  not  sleep.    He  was  continu- 


alW  on  the  watch  to  hear  John  begia  kit  ope- 
ralloiis :  at  last,  Just  as  the  clock  ttniek  one, 
he  heard  a  noise  in  his  apartment,  and  stole 
gently  to  the  door  of  it.  He  now  evidently 
heard  the  sound  of  climbing,  and  as  if  Joho 
made  at  first  as  many  eteiM  raekwnrde  as  for- 
wards :  but  at  lenffth  he  hesrd  him  no  loD||er; 
and  opening  a  window  at  tlie  beck  oTtbe 
house,  he  distinctly  heard,  and  tfaoagfat  lie  saw, 
some  one  drop  down  from  a  prelecting  para- 
pet :  and  relieved  from  one  oTerwhelnung 
lety,  he  returned  to  his  chamber,  ano 
morning  fell  asleep. 

It  was  near  midklay  before  Ronald  rang  for 
his  servant,  that  he  might  make  porsoit  ate 
the  fugitive  appear  ntteny  onavailing. 

When  this  man  entered  the  room,  he  gave 
him  the  key  of  the  robber's  apartment,  and 
desired  him  to  let  him  have  bieakfest  before 
the  constabtes  came  for  him. 

"They  have  been  here  some  time,**  replied 
the  man;  "  but  I  did  not  like  to  distnrb  yoo, 
sir." 

"  Well,  well ;  let  them  wait,  and  do  as  I 
bidyou." 

The  man  obeyed,  but  soon  letnmed  widi  a 
countenance  of  terror,  to  tell  hia  master  that 
the  robber  had  escaped. 

"  Escaped !  how  could  he  escape  1** 

**  By  tne  chimney,  no  doubt,  as  tfioe  is 
dirt  fallen  on  the  hearth;  but  we  can  send 
after  him." 

"  No,  no,  that  were  fruitless  trouble  indeed ; 
for  no  doubt  he  has  been  gone  many  hours— 
so  let  him  go,  and  dismiss  the  constables." 

Bitter  were  the  lamentations  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Douglas,  particularly  of  the  latter,  lor 
the  evasion  of  the  wicked  man ;  and  what  tbe^ 
said  grated  so  harshly  on  poor  Ronald's  feel 
ings,  that  he  could  not  remain  with  them,  but  i 
set  off  for  Miss  Douglas's.  ' 

But  it  was  with  pain  and  reluctance  that  he 
now  took  his  way  to  that  house  which  contain- 
ed to  him  the  dearest  being  on  earth ;  for  be 
was  going  to  make  a  discloeure  to  her  of  cir- 
cumstances which  might  perhaps  aeparate 
them  for  ever.  However,  honour  reouirni  that 
he  should  make  it,  and  he  bowed  m  humble 
resignation  to  the  trying  necessity. 

"1  am  glad  you  are  come,  my  dear  fnend," 
said  Miss  Douglas,  as  he  entered ;  "  for  one 
of  the  two  real  friends  out  of  Grace's  supposed 
twenty  friends,  eannat  attend  her  as  bride- 
maid  till  two  days  after  the  time  fixed  :  there- 
fore, you  must  consent  to  defer  your  happiness 
tieo  days  longer,  and  1  was  now  hasteung  to 
tell  you  so." 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Ronald  could 
replv,  while  Grace  gazed  with  silent  anxioos 
tenderness  on  his  perturbed  countenance.  At 
length  he  uttered,  in  a  mournful  accent,  "  My 
happiness  must  be  deferred  for  mopdkinoiday» 
—and  perhaps  for  ever,** 

"  What  can  you  meant"  cried  Miss  Doog- 
las,  while  Grace  hung  upon  him,  as  if  to  say 
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that  Bothiag  shoald  hare  power  to  separata 


He  then  explained ;  and  declared,  that  if 
llie  sad,  ditgraeeful  eipcomstanoe  that  his  bro* 
tker  waa  a  robber^  and  connected  with  robbera, 
did  not  damp,  aa  be  believed  it  would  not,  the 
affection  of  Grace  for  him,  still,  he  eoold  not,  ' 
aa  an  honourable  man,  1^  her  to  the  altar 
while  her  parents  were  i(^orant  of  the  die- 
grace  whicn  BOW  attached  to  him;  that  he 
should  therefore  write  to  India  by  the  next 
•hips,  and  await  the  answer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fullarton. 

••  And  18  thia  all  1"  cried  Grace.  ••  Oh,  how 
nay  mind  is  relieved  !**  while  Ronald  gratefully 
pressed  her  to  his  heart. 

**  All  !**  said  Miss  Douglas — **and  enough, 
too,  I  think,  to  make  you  and  Mr.  Douglas 
anxious  and  uneaay.'* 

^  And  wherefore  1  for  I  well  know  what  the 
answer  from  India  will  be.** 

«•  I  am  not  so  sure ;  for,  much  as  I  esteem 
Mr.  Douglas,  and  much  as  my  brother  and 
sister  adore  him,  these  are  painful  circum- 
stances, and  parenta  may  well  hesitate  to  give 
their  only  child  to  a  man,  however  amiable, 
who  ia  so  connected.** 

**  Not  honourabl&-*not  just  people,  like  my 
father  and  mother,**  cried  Grace,  her  whole 
conntananoe  kindling  with  indignation  as  she 
spoke. 

**  Indeed,  dearest  girl,  you  are  wrong;  even 
the  honourable  and  the  Just  must  pay  respect  to 
the  world  they  live  in ;  and  tliink,  if  my  un- 
happy brother  does  not  forsake  his  evil  courses, 
he  msT  one  day  expiate  hia  crimes  on  the 
aeaffold,  and  I  be  a  disgraced  and  dishonoured 
man.'* 

**Tlien  let  the  just  and  honourable  leave 
thia  world,  which  is  so  unfit  for  them  to  live 
in.  What!  shall  a  virtuous  brother  be  the 
victim  of  a  victoua  brother*s  crimes  1  No, 
Ronald ;  your  disgrace,  aa  yon  call  it,  which 
after  all  may  never  happen,  will  onlv  endear 
you  the  more  fondly  to  me  and  to  uie  good. 
And,  oh !  how  paitr^  ia  thia  world,  which  you 
bold  up  in  terror  to  my  view,  to  one  who  looks 
above  it.  Your  brother*s  crimes  and  punish- 
ment cannot  lower  you  an  atom  in  the  esteem 
of  your  bountiful  Creator.** 

**  But  beinffs  of  this  world,  my  dear  niece, 
roust  act  and  wel  like  and  with  the  world ;  and 
you  see  that  Mr.  Douglas  is  so  well  convinced 
of  this  necessity,  that  he  will  not,  as  an  ho- 
nourable man,  unauthorized  by  your  parents, 
involve  you  in  his  possible  disgrace.** 

^  Disffraoe !  as  if  disgrace  could  attach  to 
Ronald  Douglas !  I  tell  you,  stain,  dishonour, 
cannot  aJkere  to  him ;  but  it  would  drop  off 
from  him  innoxious  and  unfelt,  as  the  viper 
dropped  from  the  hand  of  the  apostle.  Aunt ! 
I  do  not  know  you ;  you  make  one  mad  with 
your  cold-hearted,  worldly  notions.'* 

^  Be  eoropoaed,  my  generous,  noble  girl  !** 
eried  Ronald ;  **  I  expected  no  less  from  you.** 


This  language  was  balm  to  the  wounded 
spirit  of  Ronald,  and  Miss  Douglaa  smoothed 
her  ruffled  brow,  as  she  was  not  called  upon  to 
consent  that  the  marriage  should  taks  place 
till  an  answer  arrived  from  Calcutta,  ^oush 
Grace  protested  she  w^s  willing  to  go  to  the 
altar  at  the  appointed  time.  But  this,  Ronald*s 
hi^h  sense  of  honour  opposed,  and  Grace  ac- 
quiesced in  its  decision.  The  only  difficulty 
now  was,  how  to  satiafy  the  wondering  curi- 
oaity  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Douglas,  when  they 
found  the  marriage  was  delayed ;  but  it  waa 
imputed  to  Grace  s  scruples,  as  her  &ther  and 
mother  were  ignorant  of  her  intentions,  and  no 
suspicion  was  entertained  concerning  the  real 
cause.  But  a  month  had  now.  passed  awa> 
since  John  had  eacaped,  and  jet  Ronald  re- 
ceived no  tidings  of  him.  His  hopes  of  his 
conversion  and  amendment,  therefore,  wholly 
vanished,  and  anxiety  for  the  future  sadly 
overclouded  his  enjoyment  of  the  present. 

At  this  anxious  period,  however,  a  most  un- 
expected, and,  but  for  one  drawback,  a  most 
welcome  occurrence  took  place. 

Miss  Fullarton  received  a  letter  dated  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  say  that  her  father  and 
mother  were  landed  there,  and  that  when  she 
received  that  letter,  they  would  be  on  their 
road  to  London.  But  the  seal  was  black,  and 
Ronald*s  joy  wss  damped  by  the  certainty  that 
the  welcome  return  of  his  benefactors  was  pur- 
chased by  the  death  of  his  beloved  fViend,  Mrs. 
Hatfield.  Still,  she  was  removed  from  a  life 
of  suffering,  and  he  tried  to  remember  that  hia 
reffrets  were  selfish. 

That  very  day,  and  just  after  the  delivery  of 
this  letter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton  arrived,  and 
anived  to  occaaion  and  partake  of  those  min» 
gled  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow  which  those 
ihey  loved  were  experiencing,  and  at  sight  of 
them  experienced  still  more. 

With  what  delight  did  they  gaze  upon  their 
daughter!  But  her  general  resemblance  to 
her  regretted  aunt,  which  to  them  appeared  at 
that  moment  stronger  than  it  was,  threw  a  ten- 
der shade  over  their  pleasures,  while  it  endear' 
ed  her  still  more  to  their  hearts. 

**  1  hoped  to  find  you  were  become  my  son^ 
Ronald,**  aaid  Mrs.  Fullarton;  ''but  that  is 
not  at  all  a  brideffroom*s  face.  However,  I 
am  not  sorry  to  think  I  shall  be  present  at  the 
ceremony,  either.  Are  you,  my  dear  Fullar> 
tonr* 

**  No,  certainly  not ;  for  I  shall  have  a  pride 
and  a  pleasure  in  giving  mv  child  to  a  man 
whom  I  shall  be  proud  to  call  son-in-law.** 

Ronald  could  not  bear  this,  but  ran  out  of 
the  room,  while  Grace  tried  to  look  uncon- 
cerned, and  Miss  Douglas  was  very  busy  in 
looking  for  something  which  she  said  she  had 
dropped. 

«•  What  can  be  the  matter  with  Ronald  V* 
said  Mrs.  Fullarton,  struck  by  the  oddness  of 
his  manner. 

♦*He  has  only  just  heard  of  my  ^oot  aiatat*%\^ 
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death,**  observed  Miss  Doaglas.  Grace  was 
silent ;  and  soon  after  she  joined  Ronald  in 
the  garden. 

That  day  was  passed  by  the  Fallartons,  in 
giving  details  of  poor  Mrs.  Hatfield's  last  ill- 
ness— of  the  resolution  taken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
FuUarton  to  quit  India  for  ever,  now  their  only 
tie  to  it  was  removed — and  in  hearing  Ronald's 
account  of  findin?  his  parents. 

^«  No,  no,"  said  Ronald  to  Grace  Fullarton, 
*'  I  will  not  embitter  our  moments  of  meeting, 
by  telling  a  tale  so  horrible.  But  to-morrow 
I  will  know  my  doom.*' 

To-morrow  came,  and  Ronald  repaired  to 
the  house  of  Miss  Douglas. 

N9  sooner  did  he  enter  on  his  story,  and 
come  to  that  part  which  disclosed  the  robber 
to  be  his  brother,  than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton 
started,  changed  colour,  and  looked  at  each 
other  in  evident  consternation.  How  Ronald's 
heart  died  within  him  at  this  sight !  and  he 
turned  a  mournful  glance  on  Grace,  who  had 
herself  observed  this  unpromising  circumstance, 
and  stood  with  her  arms  folded  in  her  long 
shawl,  looking  all  the  proud  indignant  defi- 
ance which  she  felL 

When  Ronald  had  finished  his  narration, 
and  before  he  could  add  that  he  had  delayed 
his  marriage,  and  wherefore,  Mrs.  Fullarton, 
instead  of  taking  any  notice  of  what  he  bad 
said,  beckoned  her  husband  out  of  the  room, 
and  left  Ronald  and  Grace  full  of  the  most 
anxious  suspense.  However,  they  soon  re- 
turned ;  and  Ronald  having  mentioned  the  de- 
lay of  the  marriajre,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  in 
faltering  accents  demanded  to  know  his  doom, 
and  whether  after  what  he  had  just  told  them 
they  would  still  bestow  their  daughter  on 
him. 

**  Why  noti"  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullarton's 
reply,  at  the  same  moment.  And  Grace  ex- 
claiming, "There!  I  told  you  so,"  threw  her- 
self on  her  mother's  neck,  and  vented  the  ful- 
ness of  her  heart  in  tears. 

"  Yes,  why  not  1  I  say  again,"  said  Mr. 
Fullerton.  "  Are  you  not  the  same  Ronald  we 
have  always  loved  1  And  ought  not  your  pre- 
sent conduct  to  endear  you  to  us  still  morel 
Does  your  brother's  guilt  alter  you  1  And  as 
to  the  disgraceful  punishment  you  fear,  that 
may  n^ver  happen ;  and  even  if  it  does,  who  is 
John  Douglas  1  Nobody  need  know  he  is 
your  brother." 

"  O  sir !"  cried  Ronald,  "  how  happy  you 
make  me  !  and  I  little  expected  to  hear  this; 
for  the  looks  which  you  exchanged  with  Mrs. 
Fullarton,  and  your  going  out  of  the  room, 
made  us  very  uneasy." 

**Ah!  what  did  that  meanV  said  Grace, 
raising  her  head  from  h^r  mother's  shoulder. 

"  I  will  explain  to  Ronald,"  said  Mr.  Ful- 
larton ;  and  Ronald  accompanied  him  into  the 
garden. 

The  circumstance  was  this  :  Mr.  Fullarton's 
gentleman  came  down  the  preceding  night  in 


the  coach  to  Sonthgate,  and  one  of  the 
gers  observed,  soon  after  they  got  io^  that  a 
wedding  was  going  to  take  place  in  tbeneigb- 
boarhood  of  the  Chase;  ibr  that  Mr.  Doagtes, 
who  lived  in  a  fine  house  there,  was  flouig  to 
be  married  to  Miss  Fallarton,  a  great  bciress. 

**  Indeed  !**  exclaimed  a  bold-looking,  showy- 
dressed  woman,  who  was  in  the  coach,  her 
countenance  assuming  an  expiesaion  of  a 
devilish  nature,  which  the  liffht  of  the  la 
as  they  passed  Shoreditch  chorch,  made  ({is- 
tinctly  visible.  *'  Indeed  I  manv  things  611 
out  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.** 

•*  Very  true,**  replied  another.  ••  Bnt  tfaoogfa 
a  young  lord  wanted  to  have  her,  she  pielerred 
MT,  Douglas ;  so  I  think  he  is  sore  of  ber 
now." 

**  Life  is  uncertain ;  and  Mr.  Ronald  Doug- 
las is  not  married  yet,**  said  the  woman. 

*^  How  do  you  know  his  name  is  Ronald  1" 
asked  the  man  who  before  spoke. 

«'  What  is  that  to  yoo  V*  was  the  tsrlj 
answer;  and  she  said  no  more  during  the 
journey. 

When  the  coach  stopped,  which  was  witkio 
a  mile  of  Southgate,  she  was  met  hj  sosis 
men  who  seemed  of  very  snspiciona  appear- 
ance ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  drive,  the 
passengers,  after  expressing  their  anspieioH 
of  the  woman  and  her  companions,  frightened 
the  servants  by  accounts  of  the  frequent  rob- 
beries committed  in  the  neighbourhood,  sod 
of  a  desperate  gang  who  were  believed  to  in- 
habit it.  As  soon  as  he  came  home,  the  tprri-  • 
fied  man,  who  was  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Fol-^ 
larton's  own  maid,  related  the  conversation  to 
his  wife,  lamenting  that  his  young  mistren 
and  her  intended  lover  should  have  taken  up  1 
their  abode  in  such  a  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood. I 

**  But  my  dear  sir,"  said  Ronald,  ^'  what  is ' 
there  in  this  stage-coach  conversation  to  alarm . 
you  and  Mrs.  Fullarton  1"  ' 

"What!  why  every  thing,  since  I  have 
heard  this  account  of  your  brother ;  and  to  say 
the  truth,  as  women  are  more  quicksigbted 
where  their  affections  are  concerned  than  we 
are,  my  wife  took  alarm  before  she  was  fully 
acquainted  with  John's  delinquency."  j 

"  Took  alarm  1     W' hat  do  you  mean  1" 

"  My  dear  Ronald,  I  must  prefer  truth  to 
delicacy,  and  be  explicit.  In  all  seriousness, 
then,  I  assure  you,  that  we  do  not  think  your 
life  safe.  Yes,  you  may  look  incredulous  ;  but. 
it  is  even  so.  Only  recollect,  that  if  you  were 
dead,  John  would  be  your  heir  after  your  fa- 
ther's death,  and  he  cannot  be  sure  that  you 
have  made  a  will.'*  I 

"  I  have  fuil  made  a  will ;  but  why  should 
you  think  he  could  be  so  very  wicked  as  to  as- 
sail my  life!"  ' 

"  Because  he  turned  his  fond  parents  oat  of  ^ 
doors  to  perish^  for  aught  he  knew,  in  the 
streets ;  because  he  joined  a  gang  of  robbers, ' 
and  has  raised  his  arm  against  the  lift  of^fi^: 
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law-treatwrem  It  9uA  a  man,  do  you  think, 
likely  to  be  withheld  by  any  principle  from 
eontpiring^zt  least,  ag^ainstthe  life  of  a  brother 
whoae  death  majf  brinff  him  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence! Besides,  u  he  not  known  to  be 
nnder  the  guidance  of  a  bad  woman  1  and  we 
all  know,  which  is  at  least  a  compliment  to 
the  pawert  of  the  other  sex,  that  no  man  can 
be  completely  wicked  without  the  aid  of  a 
wicked  woman.** 

**  And  do  you  think  the  woman  in  the  coach 
was  John^s  mistress  1" 

**  I  do ;  and  I  wish  to  send  after  her.  Re- 
member, you  have  not  heard  from  your  brother, 
•pite  of  your  generous  offer.  Remember,  too, 
that  he  must  hate  you  the  more  for  having 
conquered  him  in  bodily  contention,  and  for 
your  prosperity,  and  your  great  superiority  in 
virtue  and  character — a  superiority  rarely  for- 
given, even  by  better  men  tnan  he." 

**  But  I  was  kind  to  him,  and  spoke  kindly.** 

**  What  thent  He  would  say,  and  say 
txuly,  that  yon  let  him  go  for  your  own  sake, 
not  his.** 

^  True :  but  do  tell  me  what  I  can  do  in 
this  perplexity :  and  if  my  life  be  really  unsafe 
from  John  or  his  accomplices— yet  a  dread 
of  detection  sorely  would — " 

**They  can  have  no  such  dread;  for  they 
cannot  concei? e  of  such  a  high  sense  of  honour 
as  yours.  They  cannot  think  that  you  would 
disclose  a  brother's  guilt,  though  at  the  risk  of 
losing  your  own  happiness,  and  impart  a  dis- 
graceful truth  to  me,  which  you  might  have 
entirely  concealed ;  therefore,  they  would 
hasten  to  perpetrate  their  crime  with  very 
rational  expectations  of  impurUtu,^^ 

Ronald  said  no  more;  he  shuddered  and 
turned  faint,  at  the  too  great  probability  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement;  but  he  entreated  Mr. 
Fullarton  not  to  insist  on  his  sending  to  inquire 
concerning  the  woman  in  the  coach;  for  he 
was  secretly  afraid  that  it  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  and  detection  of  his  brother  and  his 
accomplices.  He  listened  more  complacently, 
, however,  to  Mr.  Fullarton*s  proposal,  that  he 
should  marry  immediately,  and  set  off  for 
W*estmoreland  from  the  altar,  and  then  join  him 
and  Mrs.  Fullarton  in  Edinburgh,  where  they 
meant  to  pass  the  winter;  and,  in  the  mean- 
while, though  ashamed  of  being  influenced  by 
fears  which  he  thought  unmanly,  Ronald  pro- 
mised to  avoid  being  alone  on  the  road  afkr 
dark. 

But  unfortunately,  Grace  was  so  much  in- 
disposed, and  she- was  also  so  resolved  to  wait 
till  both  her  bridemaids  could  attend  her  to  the 
altar,  that  the  marriage  was  of  necessity  still 
delayed  to  the  day  originally  appointed ;  and, 
spite  of  his  promises  and  his  intentions, 
nonald  could  not  help  visiting  her  every  day  ; 
and  would  linger  near  her  longer  than  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fullarton  approved ;  but,  as  he  always 
left  them  at  twilight,  he  thought  he  fully  kept 
to  the  agreement  which  he  had  made. 


At  length,  the  day  before  the  intended  wed- 
ding-day arrived,  and  Ronald  went  to  South- 
gate  to  an  early  dinner. 

But  to  return  to  his  unworthy  brother* 
Some  months  after  the  events  which  I  am 
now  describing,  it  was  known,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  one  of  John  Douglas's  accomplices, 
who  was  under  sentence  of  death,  that  as  soon 
as  he  left  Ronald*s  house,  he  repaired  to  hit 
mistress  and  his  associates,  instead  of  going 
abroad ;  and  while  he  talked  of  his  broUier*8 
offers,  and  of  his  wealth,  his  house,  and  all 
the  comforts  which  surrounded  him,  the  aban- 
doned wretches  at  once  exclaimed,  ^*  And  you 
are  heir  to  to  all  this,  when  a  worn-out  old 
man  c&'ea.** 

**  I  am  — unless  my  brother  has  a  wife  and 
children.** 

•*  That  we  will  inquire  into.*' 

They  did  inquire ;  and  found  he  was  on  the 
point  of  marriage. 

^^Now,  then,  or  fi<ver,"  said  the  woman; 
and  John  was  prevailed  on  by  his  female  com- 
panion to  approve  a  plan  for  way-laying  and 
murdering  his  brother. 

But  he  wished  to  be  excused  sharing  in  the 
bloody  scene.  This  indulgence  was,  however, 
refused  him;  as  thev  could  not,  in  the  first 
place,  trust  him  or  his  infamous  associate; 
and,  in  the  second,  they  justly  thought  that  he 
who  was  to  profit  so  largely  by  the  tuceeu  of 
the  scheme,  should  share  in  the  danger  of  it ; 
John  was  therefore  obliged  to  consent. 

They  now  set  spies  to  watch  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ronald*8  house,  and  to  learn  all 
particulars  relative  to  his  marriage;  nor  was 
it  difficult  for  them  to  gain  all  the  information 
they  wanted.  And  they  knew  beyond  a  doubt 
the  day  and  the  hour  fixed  for  the  union ;  and  one 
of  the  gang  saw  Ronald  mount  his  horse  dressed 
in  a  light-coloured  ^reat^oat,  and  a  white  hat 
—objects  easily  distinguished  in  a  dark  night — 
and  proceed  to  the  house  of  Miss  Douglas  to 
pay  his  last  visit  to  his  future  bride.  Ronald's 
horse  was  at  the  door  some  time  before  he 
could  prevail  on  himself  to  shorten  his  stay ; 
and  though  the  hour  was  early,  night  was 
already  come;  nor  could  the  moon  be  seen 
through  the  thick  clouds  and  occasional  misty 
rain  which  obscured  her  brilliancy. 

'*  Have  you  no  servant  with  you  1'*  said  Mr. 
Fullarton,  who  attended  him  to  the  door. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Ronald;  "but  I 
am  well-armed.  Really,  my  good  friend,  you 
are  enough  to  make  me  a  coward.  I  am 
mounted  on  a  swift  and  powerful  horse,  and  I 
shall  be  home  in  five  minutes.  Why  should 
1  want  a  servant  1** 

"  Well,  I  will  say  no  more,  as  I  know  your 
obstinacy,  Ronald ;  it  is  the  only  fault  I  can 
see  in  you ;  but  obstinate  you  are.  Good 
night,  my  dear  son,  as  I  may  almost  call  you 
now ;  God  bless  you  and  protect  you  !*' 

Ronald  was  now  out  of  sight  of  Mr.  Ful- 
1arton*s  house  in  a  moment ;  and  all  idea  oC 
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danger  had  Tanished  from  his  mind,  when 
suddenly  he  heard  a  shrill  whistle,  which  was 
immediately  answered  by  another;  and  his 
heart  died  within  him  while  he  recognised  in 
the  sound  the  signal  of  impending  danger,  and 
thought  that  perhaps  a  brother*s  hand  mif^ht, 
at  that  very  instant,  be  armed  a^inst  his  life. 

His  home  now  suddenly  recoiled,  and  flung 
himself  on  bis  haunches.  No  wonder ;  for  a 
rope  was  held  across  the  road  by  two  of  the 
lurking  assassins,  in  order  to  throw  the  horse 
with  his  rider  to  the  earth ;  but  the  noble  ani- 
mal instantly  recovered  himself,  and  clearing 
it  at  a  bound,  continued  his  rapid  course. 

This  was  an  Unexpected  discomfiture ;  and 
the  gang,  rendered  desperate,  now  advanced 
from  their  concealment,  one  of  them  firing  a 
horse-pistol,  just  as  Ronald  was  in  siffht  of  his 
own  house,  which  shot  the  hat  from  his  head. 

The  ruffians  now  approached  at  the  instant 
when  one  of  them,  by  another  shot,  had  terri- 
fied the  horse  so  much  that  he  began  to  rear, 
and  Ronald  thought  it  best  to  dismount,  and 
defend  himself  on  foot.  As  he  did  so,  he 
looked  earnestly  at  the  men  who  were  seizing 
the  horse*8  bridle  and  assailing  him;  and 
having  assured  himself  that  they  weres/ran^frs 
to  him,  he  fearlessly  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
belt,  and  while  his  horse  struck  one  ruffian 
with  his  forefoot  to  the  ground,  he  fired  and 
wounded  another  in  the  right  arm,  who,  drop- 
pingr  his  weapon,  fled  from  the  conflict.  One 
ruflian  alone  remained  to  be  contended  with, 
and  he  had  hitherto  stood  alwtf  from  the  scene 
of  action;  but  he  now  eagerly  drew  near;  and 
before  Ronald  could  approach  him  with  words 
of  cTp/w/ii/fl/ian  and  peact^  he  fired  at  him  with 
an  agitated  and  trembling  arm,  and  the  ball 
whizzed  harmlessly  past  him.  On  seeing 
this,  the  villain  suddenly  closed  upon  his  in- 
tended prey,  and  dread  and  deadly  was  the 
strupraric  which  ensued.  In  vain  did  Ronald 
try,  in  vain  did  he  with  to  bid  his  antagonist 
forbear ;  he  found  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
very  strife  of  death,  and  that  he  must  either 
cotwuer  or  die. 

By  this  time,  the  sound  of  the  fire-arms 
reached  the  ears  of  Ronald*s  servants,  and  of 
one  more  watchful  and  more  anxious  ear. 

As  Ronald's  father  had  discovered  that  the 
Fullartons  entertained  fears  for  the  life  of  his 
son,  he  was  always  uneasy,  and  on  the  watch 
every  evening  till  Ronald  returned. 

He  therefore  had  heard,  what  no  one  else 
could  hear,  the  single,  but  shrill  agonized  cry 
which  Ronald  uttered  for  help,  when  his  foot- 
ing became  slippery  from  the  blood  which  had 
flowed  from  the  ruflian  whom  he  wounded,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  long  sustain  a  strug- 
gle with  his  fierce  competitor,  who  evidently 
aimed  at  his  life  with  the  vindictive  fury  of  des- 
pair. At  length,  he  could  no  longer  keep  his 
feet ;  paralyzed  by  a?ony  of  mind,  as  well  as 
fatigue  of  body,  he  fell  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  triumphant  assailant,  just  as  his  father, 


having  snatched  a  loaded  pistol  from  lik  apwu 
ment,  flew  to  his  asmstaiieey  with  em  tht 
quickness  of  youth. 

At  this  moment  the  moon  bum  tbnwgh  the 
cloud  above  them,  and  the  old  mmB  beheld  the 
knife  of  the  ruffian  aimed  at  the  htmom  of  Mm* 
old!  But  he  fired  at  him,  and  hu  aim  was 
mortal ;  for  instantly  uttering  a  treosbliiig  bat 
fervent  prayer  for  merey  to  the  God  be  hwl  o^ 
fended,  the  unhappv  man  fell  a  bleediag  corpse 
across  his  intenoed  victim. 

**  I  have  saved  him !  I  have  sa^ed  mj  child  !* 
cried  the  exulting  parent  clasping  tfao  grateful 
but  wretched  Ronald  in  his  arms. 

**  My  God  !  my  merciful  God  !  accept  my 
thanks.*' 

Ronald  heard  and  shuddered;  but  be  was 
thankful  that  the  broken  accepts  of  the  dying 
man  which  had  carried  an  agonising  convic- 
tion to  Ms  soul,  had  fiillen  annolied  on  the 
ear  of  his  father. 

The  servants  now  came  with  flambeaux; 
and  Mr.  Fullarton,  who  had  heard  the  shots 
fired  and  had  taken  alarm,  arrived,  accompa- 
nied hj  his  servants. 

While  Ronald  and  his  anta^pnist  bad  been 
engaged  in  mortal  strife,  the  villain  who  had  I 
been  momentarily  stunned  by  the  blow  from ! 
the  horse,  had  also  disappeared,  bein^r  disabled  h 
firom  renewing  the  contest;  no  Testige  theie>[ 
fore  remained  of  what  had  taken  place  save  I 
the  bodv  of  Ronald's  asuailant.  \ 

"  Take  him  away !"  cried  Ronald  in  a  voice . 
of  agony,  as  the  servants  began  to  raise  him: 
**  let  him  be  recovered  if  possible !  hut  take 
him  where  we  may  never  behold  him !" 

**  Recovered  !  Oh,  he  is  quite  dead !"  said 
the  man  who  held  him.  j 

**  There  is  a  crape  on  his  face,"  observed 
another  of  the  by-standers,  pulling  it  aside  as , 
he  spoke.  | 

"  Let  it  remain  on,"  cried   Ronald   with 
phrensied  vehemence :  but  the  crape  was  re- ; 
i  moved,  and  by  an  involuntary  impulse  the  old 
j  man  stooped  to  gaze  on  the  features  of  his  vie-  j 
tim,  which  now  glared  horribly  in  their  pale- , 
'  ness  beneath  the  light  of  their  torches.     He 
looked,  and  he  recognized  those  features  once 
so  beautiful,  and  once  so  dear  !  « 

He  spoke  not  one  word,  neither  did  hSj 
breathe  one  crroan ;  hut  he  turned  round,  and 
gave  Ronald  such  a  look  of  complicated  mean- 
ings! then  cast  an  imploring  glance  to  hea-. 
ven,  and  with  a  deep  convulsive  sigh  fell  back ' 
a  lifeless  corpse  in  the  arms  of  his  son. 

'•  He  is  only  in  a  swoon,"  cried  Ronald ; , 
**send  for  assistance  directly.  1  am  sure  he; 
will  soon  recover;" — while  feelinrj  conquered 
not  only  the  evidence  of  his  juoament,  but 
blinded  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  arm 
which  had  thus  suddenly  destroyed  that  life . 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  passed  in . 
ceaseless  wretchedness. 

Aid  was  procured ;  but  every  aid  was  vain. 
And  his /a/Aer  and  his  hrothir^  the  one  the 
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Tictim  of  the  other*8  unconscioas  hand,  both 
\9j  like  ^  the  eM  of  the  vaUi^^  under  the  roof 
of  Ronald.  And  oh !  how  did  it  inoreaee  his 
grief  that  he  could  not,  dared  not,  lay  them 
Eeside  each  other !  Nor  could  he  inter  them 
together — but  while  the  one  would  be  follow- 
ed with  all  the  honour  and  attendance  which 

j  he  could  bestow  upon  him,  the  other  must,  he 
knew,  be  consigned  like  a  nameless  vagabond 
to  the  ^rave,  nor  eTen  might  the  coffin  tell  who 
tested  m  it.  To  the  eye  of  reason  indeed  this 
was  indeed  bo  hardship ;  but  to  the  heart  of 
feeliog  it  was  a  circumstance  to  add  bitterness 
to  the  cup  of  sorrow. 

The  poor  unconscious  widow,  meanwhile, 
who  had  gone  to  bed  early  with  severe  indis- 
position, slept  soundly  thfough  the  awful 
ecene,  and  it  was  morning  before  she  awoke, 
and  missed  her  husband  from  her  side:  an- 
other glance  oonTineed  her  that  his  pillow  had 
not  bMD  pressed,  nor  were  his  clothes  in  the 
room.  Instantly  her  bell  rang  through  the 
house,  and  Ronald  with  a  face  full  of  mourn- 
ful tidings  obeyed  its  summons. 
**  Where  is  your  father  1" 
Ronald  only  answered  by  his  tears,  and  they 
left  him  little  more  to  tell,  or  her  to  hear. 

*^But  let  me  rise;  I  will  see  him,*'  cried 
•be,  when  her  first  burst  of  grief  was  abated  ; 
and  Ronald  led  her  where  his  father  lay.  But 
be  could  not  bear  to  witness  her  )araentation ; 
•till  less  could  he  endure  what  she  uttered 
when  Mr.  FuUarton  told  her  that  her  husband 
had  killed  a  robber  with  his  own  hand  who 
was  about  to  kill  Ronald,  and  that  in  the  eflbrt 
and  the  alarm  he  had  probably  burst  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  heart. 

I  •'  Poor  soul !"  cried  she :  "  I  dare  say  if  he 
bad  known  it  he  would  have  been  glad  to  die 
for  Ronald ;  for  he  loved  him  so  fondly  now, 
so  that  he  seemed  quite  to  forget  he  had  an- 

;  other  son.** 

I  ^  I^gd  !  Oh,  no  !**  thought  Ronald ;  «« he 
remembered  tkal  only  too  keenly  /*  and  rushing 

I  from  the  room  he  dared  not  then  draw  near  his 
poor  mother  ajpdn. 

I     But  her  feehnst,  never  of  the  strongest  na- 

i  ture,  were  now  blunted  by  increasing  years ; 
and  though  Ronald  remained  dejected  and  un- 
eonsoled,  though  soothed  by  the  sympathies 
of  friendship  and  the  tenderer  sympathies  of 
love,  his  mother  soon  recovered  the  usual 


tone  of  her  spirits,  and  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming, 

**  How  odd  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  Ronald 
should  be  more  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his 
father,  than  I  am  who  was  his  wife!  But  then, 
to  be  sore,  he  saved  Ronald's  life,  and  that 
gave  him  his  death,  poor  soul  !*' 

Alas!  she  little  knew  the  dreadful  con- 
sciousness that  still  and  long  haunted  the  me- 
mory of  Ronald. 

But  the  sorrows  of  the  virtuous  yield  sure- 
ly, though  gradually,  to  the  influence  of  time ; 
and  those  pangs  only  are  lasting  and  memo- 
rable which  are  inflicted  by  a  self-reproTing 
conscience. 

The  heart  of  the  pious  man  clings  closely, 
eageriy,  and  thankfully  to  every  thought  that 
ofliers  comfort  to  his  soul ;  and  Ronald  turned 
fh>m  the  most  agonizing  of  his  recollections, 
to  dwell  on  the  faltering  but  ardent  prayer 
which  escaped  from  the  lips  of  his  dying  bro- 
ther; he  also  remembered  that  the  wretched 
man  had  reluctantly  entered  into  the  strife  of 
death,  and  that  he  had  not  assailed  him  till  he 
was  urged  by  the  fury  of  despair.  Nor  did 
he  fail  to  derive  comfort  from  the  thought,  that 
his  father  had  rejoiced  greatly  in  having  saved 
the  life  of  one  son,  and  had  been  mercifully 
snatched  from  the  misery  of  mourning  over 
the  fate  of  the  other,  who  had  fallen  beneath 
his  own  unconscious  arm. 

Ronald  at  length  received  the  reward  of  his 
viiflee  and  a  balm  for  his  sorrows  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  object  of  his  love ;  and  as  the 
nephew  of  Mr.  rullarton  died  young  and  un- 
married, soon  after  the  marriage,  that  gentle- 
man resumed  the  possession  of  his  paternal 
inheritance. 

Ronald,  at  his  mother's  desire,  bought  her 
a  comfortable  house  in  his  native  village, 
where,  to  the  day  of  her  death,  she  always 
lived  in  hopee  of  bearing  from  her  elder  eon. 

On  his  maniage,  he  took  his  bride  to  L  , 
and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  those 
who  loved  Ronald,  and  of  hearing  his  praises 
from  their  lips.  They  then  proceeded  to  Scot- 
land ;  and  Ronald  having  purchased  an  estate 
near  that  of  Mr.  Fullarton,  that  gentleman  and 
his  amiable  wife  received  the  reward  of  their 
benevolence,  by  witnessing  the  happineu  of 
their  adoptkd  soif»  and  seeing  him  make  the 
happineu  of  their  dauohtkr. 
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THE  OPPOSITE  NEIGHBOUR, 


A   STORY   FOUNDED   ON   A  WELL-AUTHENTICATED   FACT. 


Though  no  one  can  deny  that  yarious  are 
the  evils  which  it  has  pleased  our  Creator  to 
mingle  with  the  blessings  of  existence ;  still, 
if  we  were  to  take  from  the  catalogue  of  mise- 
ries those  which  are  merely  the  result  of  onr 
own  diseased  imaginations,  and  the  distorted 
or  nuataken  view  which  we  take  of  circum- 
stances or  persons — ^I  am  well  convinced  that 
the  list  of  KviLS  would  be  astonishingly  di- 
minished ;  and  that  many  who  consider  them- 
selves devoted  to  care  and  anxiety,  would  find 
that  they  are  in  reality  possesHed  of  every 
means  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  happiness. 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  observed,  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  history  of 
two  victims  to  imaginary  distresses. 

Mr.  Evelyn  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  rich  fa- 
ther, and  brought  up  to  all  the  idleness,  and 
all  the  comforts  incident  to  the  possession  of 
wealth.  But,  fortunately  for  him,  some  coun- 
teracting circumstances  in  his  early  life  made 
htm  eagerly  change  hours  of  idleness  into 
hours  of  study ;  ana  value  money,  more  for  the 
power  which  it  gave  him  of  befriending  others, 
than  of  gratifying  himself. 

He  was  born  in  the  country;  and  he  lived 
there,  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  till  he 
went  to  college;  —  and  as  the  study  of  the 
mathematics,  nf  languages,  and  of  the  belles 
lettres,  had  been  not  only  the  employment,  but 
the  favourite  entertainment  of  his  youth,  he 
carried  with  him  to  the  university  the  mau^ 
raise  hontt  and  retiring  manners  of  a  recluse; 
and,  by  going  to  Cambridge,  he  only  ex- 
changed one  place  of  study  for  another.  But 
on  his  return  home  during  the  first  long  vaca- 
tion, he  was  presented  to  a  young  and  hand- 
some heiress,  who  had  long  been  designed  for 
his  wife  by  his  parents  and  her  own  ;  —  and 
this  young  lady  took  care  to  let  him  know 
that  she  would  never  marry  a  mere  hookworm ; 
but  that  the  man  whom  she  honoured  with 
her  hand  must  dress  well,  dance  well,  and 
have  both  the  air  and  manner  of  a  man  of  the 
world. 

Evelyn,  conscious  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
attain  these  accomplishments,  and  certain  that 
he  did  not  think  them  worth  the  trouble  of  at- 
tainment, would  gladly  have  declined  the  ho- 
nour of  the  hand  desianed  him  ;  but  his  father 
and  mother  had  declared  their  hearts  would 
break,  if  anything  prevented  the  union  of  Miss 
Fanshawand  himself;  and  he  was  too  good  a 
son  to  refuse  some  sort  of  compliance  with 


the  conditions  on  which  that  spirited  yosag 
lady  was  willing  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  her 

fiarents.  Accordingly,  Evelyn  took  pitns  to 
earn  the  newest  steps,  and  to  walk,  movsi 
and  behave  as  much  like  a  man  of  fitthioa  as  i 
he  could :  polite  he  was  by  nature,  for  his  dis-| 
position  was  benevolent ;  and  when  his  hair 
was  cut  by  the  most  fiuhionable  hatr-dresser, ; 
and  his  coat  made  by  the  most  celebrated  fair 
lor,  Miss  Fanshaw  condescended  to  declaie,  > 
that  he  was  not  so  ogly  as  she  snee  tboegfat 
him,  and  that  in  itme,  perhaps,  aha  might  be- 
come his  wife. 

Evelyn  could  have  replied,  **  Jast  as  yoa 
please;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifiTerenee  to  me:** 
especially  as  the  liking  which  he  was  natoially 
disposed  to  feel  towaras  her  as  bis  betrothed  j 
mistress,  and  as  an  uncommonly  fine  womaa,  I 
was  checked  by  his  more  than  auspectinff  that  j 
she  was  trying  to  captivate  a  man  of  high! 
rank,  and   that,  if  she  succeeded  in  her  at-i 
tempt,  she  would  break  off  her  engagement! 


with  him. 


i      But  she  fiiiled  to  eflect  her  object ;  and  oa 

I  her  return  from  her  second  visit  to  the  me- 
tropolis a  disengaged  woman,  Evelyn  was  re- 
ceived at  her  father*s  house  as  her  declared 
and  accepted  lover;  but  it  was  easy  to  be  seea , 
that  the  union  would  be  one  of  eatatfs^  rather 
than  of  hearts.     Evelyn,  indeed,  tried  hard  to : 
love  his  intended  bride ; — ^but  as  she  was  al-  • 
ways  letting  him  see  that  she  thought  his  face 
ordinary,  and  his  manner  awkward,  he  was  «o 
sure  he  could  not  be  an  object  of  love  himself, 
that  he  was  rendered  averse  to  feel  that  pas- 
sion for  another;  and  his  most  favourite  pros- 

'  pect  was,  that  of  being  allowed  to  resume  his  i 
retirement  and  his  studies,  af\er  the  bustle  of 
marrying,  of  being  presented,  and  of  giviog 
and  receiving  visits,  was  entirely  over. 

I  But  while  Evelyn  was  thus  resigning  him-j 
self  to  the  necessity  imposed  on  him,  of  marry-  j 
ing  a  woman  who  felt  for  him  little  more  than  j 
indifference,  there  was  one  being  in  the  world  . 
who  hung  on  his  looks  with  secret  but  ador- 1 
ing  love ; — who  listened  to  his  accents  with 
ea^er  and  attentive  ear,  and  thought  that  the ' 
wife  of  Evelyn  must  be  the  most  enviable  of 

'  mortals !  | 

I     This  hopeless,  but  faithful  adorer,  was  the' 
orphan  cousin  of  Miss  Fanshaw,  who  had  been  • 
received  into  Mr.  Fanshaw*s  house  on  the  death 
of  her  own  parents,  and  had  been  brought  up  | 

I  as  a  sort  of  slave  to  the  wants  and  humours 
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of  the  petted  heiress,  who  was  six  years  her 
senior. 

Another  rich  relation  had  taken  the  elder 
sister,  and  the  brother  was  sent  out  as  a  cadet 
to  India. 

At  the  time  this  story  begins,  Rosabel  Vere 
had  jast  heard  that  her  sister  had  formed  a 
Tery  advantageous  marriage,  and  that  it  was 
likely  she  would  be  invited  to  supply  her 

Elace  in  the  family  of  the  lady  with  whom  she 
ad  lived. 

**  Thank  Heaven  !^*  poor  Rosabel  exclaimed, 
when  she  heard  of  this  probability :  **  then  I 
shall  be  able  to  avoid  seeing  him  daily,  as  I 
now  do,  and  may  in  time,  perhaps,  learn  to 
forget  him.** 

But  she  sighed  while  she  spoke,  and  thought 
tfiat  till  Evelyn  was  her  cousin^s  husband,  there 
was  no  harm  in  liMtening  to  him  with  such  deep 
and  absorbing  interest. 

Many  circumstances  had  conspired  to  make 
this  timid,  delicate  girl  feel  towards  Evelyn  a 
decree  of  preference,  which  certainly  amounted 
to  love.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  saved  her 
life  during  a  violent  storm  at  sea,  when  the 
boat  in  which  they  were  was  upset; — and 
when,  in  the  conscious  forlomness  of  her 
situation,  she  had  said  within  her  heart,  **  No 
one  will  think  of  saving  me,  and  /  must  per- 
Mr 

While  she  said  this,  her  pale  lip  had  in- 
voluntarily murmured,  '^  Oh,  help  me,  Thou, 
who  art  the  orphan's  father !" 

Low  as  was  the  tone  in  which  this  prayer 
was  uttered,  it  reached  the  ear,  and  touched 
the  heart  of  £velyn ;  who,  seeing  his  intended 
bride  and  the  other  ladies  sure  of  assistance  in 
the  moment  of  coming  peril,  seized  the  poor 
helpless  orphan  in  his  arms — ^and  from  that 
moment  became  in  her  eyes  a  sort  of  image  of 
the  Being  whom  she  had  invoked. 

In  the  next  place,  this  ^reat  service  was 
followed  up  by  a  series  of  little  kindnesses 
—  of  kindnesses,  opposed  to  unkindnesses 
from  her  cousin.  Whenever  Matilda  capri- 
ciously abused  and  scolded  her,  Evelyn  de- 
fended her;  when  she  scornfully  refused  to 
answer  her  questions,  Evelyn  gave  her  the  in- 
formation which  she  wanted ;  when  she  ven- 
tured to  inquire  on  subjects  of  literature,  and 
to  request  explanations  of  passages  in  books, 
which  she  did  not  understand,  Matilda  would 
sneeringly  tell  her  such  subjects  were  above 
the  comprehension  of  a  dull  giri  of  fifleen. 
But  Evelyn  took  the  trouble  to  answer  all  her 
inquiries,  and  never  desisted  till  he  had  made 
her  comprehend  what  her  cousin  declared  was 
entirely  beyond  her  capacity. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  ill-treated 
orphan  looked  up  to  Evelyn  as  the  best  and 
roost  engaging  of  his  sex ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  have  learned  to  consider  her 
with  feelings  inconsistent  with  his  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Fanshaw,  had  not  the  periodof 
his  danger  been  rapidly  coming  to  a  concln- 


sion.  Rosabel  had  earnestly  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  ffo  to  the  house  of  her  relation,  be- 
fore the  wedding  took  place ;  but  Matilda  in- 
sisted on  her  officiating  as  one  of  the  bride- 
maids,  and  she  was  forced  to  sta^. 

'*I  think  it  very  ungrateful  in  Rosabel,** 
said  Miss  Fanshaw  to  Evelyn,  '*  that  she  is 
eager  to  leave  me.  I  did  expect  she  would 
have  wished  to  live  with  me  afler  I  married, 
and  that  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting rid  of  her  importuiuties Why  do  you 

smile  r* 

'*  Because  I  never  saw  any  one  less  likely 
to  be  importunate  .*  but  did  you  not  ask  her  to 
live  with  usV* 

'*  No ;  I  thought  you  would  not  like  it.** 

**  I  not  like  it!  If  you  wish  it,  I  am  sure  I 
^but  no,**  added  he,  with  a  sort  of  sup- 
pressed sigh,  **  it  is  better  as  it  is.  It  is  better 
she  should  go  to  her  aunt*s.** 

*^  Indeed  f  Well,  I  am  surprised  :  I  thought 
you  would  have  liked  to  retain  so  docile  and 
apt  a  pupil  near  you,  Evelyn ;  especially  one 
who  listens  to  you  as  if  you  were  an  oracle, 
and  grudges  any  one  even  the  indulgence  of 
nehing  with  weariness  while  you  are  prosing. 
You  will  miss  Rosabel  as  a  li^tener^  I  am 
sure.'* 

"It  is  well,'*  thought  Evelyn,  "  if  I  do  not 
miss  her  as  something  dearer. 

"But  there  is  one  thing,"  said  he,  with 
some  embarrassment,  "that  I  wish  to  mention 
to  you.  I  understand  that  Miss  Vere  is  not 
quite  dependent,  as  she  has  fifteen  hundred 
pounds ;  but  it  would  be  an  action  worthy  of 
your  generous  spirit,  Matilda,  to  make  that 
sum  up  to  two  thousand  pounds— or  more,  if 
you  wish  it." 

"  Dear  me !  the  girl  will  be  maintained, 
you  know." 

"Yes;  but  suppose  that  she  should  wish 
to  leave  her  aunt :  in  that  case,  her  own  for- 
tune would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  her ; 
and  you  would  not  like  your  first-cousin,  and 
the  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
England,  to  go  out  as  a  governess.'* 

"No,  certainly  not;  but  could  she  live  on  a 
hundred  a-yearV* 

"No  doubt;  and  that  sum  would  prevent 
her  being  forced  to  retain  any  situation  which 
she  does  not  like,  or  submit  to  the  still  worse 
necessity  of  marrying  for  a  maintenance." 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  liltely  to  have  many 
suitors,  poor  as  she  is  1" 

"Indeed  I  do:  there  are  many  rich  men 
who  would  be  ^lad  to  purchase  so  beautiful  a 
creature  for  their  wife. 

"  BeauUful !" 

"  Yes ;  she  is  more  like  a  Greek  host  than 
any  thing  living  that  I  ever  saw.  She  would 
never  be  noticed  in  a  crowd— her  cheek  is  too 
pale,  and  her  features  too  small  and  regular, 
to  be  observed  there :  but  the  more  her  face  is 
examined,  the  more  wondtouAVj  Va:q&ma3da  >n^ 
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seems.    Then  that  modest,  gentle  expression, 

that " 

'*  Say  no  more,  Mr.  Evelyn,*'  said  the  jeal- 
ons,  haughty  Matilda:  **/  too  am  now  convinc- 
ed it  18  better  that  Miss  Vere  should  go  to  her 

OUfl/'*." 

Then  quitting  the  room,  she  threw  the  door 
to  with  great  fiolence,  leaying  Efelvn  con- 
founded and  distressed,  but  echoing  her  last 
words  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart :  '*  Yes,  it 
is  better  that  Miss  Vere  should  go  to  her 
aunt's." 

And  hither  Rosabel  again  solicited  to  be  al- 
lowed to  ffo  before  the  wedding^lay.  But 
whether  Matilda  suspected  the  secret  of  her 
heart,  and  wished  to  punish  her  presumption, 
can  be  known  only  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts :  certain  it  is,  that  she  insisted  on  her 
staying,  and  forced  her  to  adorn  her  for  the 
ceremony.  Rosabel*s  was  the  only  pale  cheek 
and  trembling  frame  amidst  the  namerous  as- 
semblage at  5ie  altar :  and  when  the  binding 
vows  were  pronounced,  and  Evelyn  saluted 
his  bride,  Rosabel  fainted  away. 

What  others  thought  on  the  occaaion  I  know 
not:  Evelyn,  however,  who  believed  himself 
wholly  incapable  of  winning  the  heart  of  any 
woman,  even  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  so, 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  her  ill- 
ness ;  but  while  he  assisted  to  recover  her,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  with  a  sigh,  that  there 
was  something  very  endearing  and  interesting 
in  such  delicate  health  and  helplessness— for- 
getting that  the  endearing  quality  lay  probably 
j  more  in  the  feminine  beauty  than  the  delicate 
health. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  set  off  from  the 
church-door  on  a  tour  of  some  months ;  and 
Rosabel,  after  staying  a  few  weeks  with  the 
father  and  mother  of  Matilda,  took  up  her  per- 
manent abode  with  her  aunt. 

But  I  should  say,  that  before  they  set  off, 
Mr.  Evelyn  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  presented 
her  with  a  bank  note  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
j  Rosabel's  pride  and  other  feelings  revolted 
I  against  accepting  the  gid ;  but  when  Evelyn 
I  assured  her  that  he  should  consider  her  accept- 
ance as  a  personal  obligation,  she  burst  into 
tears,  took  the  note,  and  suddenly  leA  the 
room. 

I  shall  enter  into  no  details  of  the  next  ten 
years;  suflice  that  during  that  time,  Mrs. 
I  Evelyn  became  the  mother  of  two  daughters 
and  a  son:  that  Mr.  Evelyn's  parents  died 
when  they  had  been  married  nine  years ;  that 
Rosabel  continued  to  live  with  her  aunt,  and 
continued  single;  that  she  had  endeavoured 
to  return  the  long  and  tender  attachment  of  a 
very  amiable  young  man,  but  had  tried  in  vain, 
and  that  he  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  in 
despair;  that  she  had  refused  very  advan- 
tageous offers  of  marriage,  both  from  the  rich 
and  the  titled;  but  that,  though  her  heart 
acauitted  her  of  loving  Mr.  Evelyn  with  any 
feeling  but  what  the  most  rigid  of  her  sex 


would  have  approved,  that  heart  still  rejected 
every  other  image,  and  remained  cold  to  the 
addresses  of  the  young  and  the  dUtingiiisbed. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years,  Mrs.  Evelyn^s  health 
suddenly  declined;  and  as  her  mother  was 
wholly  taken  up  with  nursing  her  dying  bus-, 
band,  and  she  required  oonstaat  attendance, ! 
she  declared  that  unless  her  cousin  Rosabel' 
would  come  and  nurse  her,  she  must  nndonbi* 
edly  die.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Evelyn  hioiiclf, 
wrote  to  request  Miss  Vere  to  obey  his  poor ' 
wife's  summons.  Rosabel  complied  diiectlj ; 
for  she  had  no  opposing  doty  to  lulfij,  as  ker 
aunt  was  just  dead,  having  doubled  her  littls 
fortune,  and  giving  the  orphan  Rosabel  aa  inr 
come  fully  sufficient  to  her  humble  wants.      |. 

Rosabel  had  not  seen  her  eoaain  or  Mr.- 
Evelyn,  since  they  aarried ;  and  ten  7«u*  bad 
only  matured  in  her  the  beauty  of  which  they 
had  robbed  Mrs.  Evelyn.  Evelyn  was  baceoM' 
sn  old-looking  man  of  three-and-thirty ;  and 
his  wife,  whose  pretensions  to  be  rmoesd- 
handsome  were  founded  chieflv  on  a  very  high :; 
colour,  bright  eyes,  and  a  full,  findy-ronndcd , 
person,  was  now  rendered  dim-«yed,  pale,  aid  I 
thin,  by  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  formed  a! 
striking  contrast  to  the  blooming,  beautifel  - 
young  woman  of  five-and-twenty,  who  now 
stood  at  the  side  of  her  sick  eouen,  and  kindly  | 
inquired  how  she  found  herself.  But  though 
the  person  was  changed,  the  mind  and  temper 
remained  the  same. 

**  Good  heavens !  child !"  cried  Matilda,  in 
a  peevish  tone  of  voice,  ••  is  it  you  t  Wbj. 
you  are  painted,  1  protest ;  and  you  are  abso* 
lutely  grown  as  fat  and  coarse  as  a  milkmaid! 
Well,  poor  Evelyn  will  be  so  shocked  whea 
he  sees  no  traces  led  of  his  delicate  classical 
beauty. — I  hate  the  sight  of  such  vulgar  health : 
and  yet  I  own,  I  envy  it,"  she  added,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  Then  starting  up,  she  said,  ^Tell 
roe,  Rosabel,  am  I  not  grown  meagre  and 
hideous-looking  ?" 

"  You  are  altered,  certainly." 

**  Altered  !  You  are  cruel  enough  to  tell  me 
so,  are  you  1  There,  child,  you  had  better  go 
'  away  again,  if  that  is  what  you  came  to  say : 
I  sent  for  you  to  comfort  me." 
I  '*  And  so  I  will,  if  you  will  let  me:  for  I 
I  mean  to  nurse  you  into  health  again,  and  then 
:  you  know  your  beauty  will  all  return." 

'*  Meaning  to  say,  that  at  present  it  is  all 
gone,  I  suppose  1"  said  the  incorrigible  Mis. 
Evelyn.  —  Rosabel  did  not  reply ;  and  the  en- 
trance of  a  servant,  who  brought  her  tfomething 
:  to  eat  which  did  not  please  her,  gave  her  a 
new  object  to  tease  and  to  abuse. 

Mr.  Evelyn  now  came  in  to  welcome  Rosa- 
bel, who  met  him  with  the  composure  which 
became  their  relative  situation,  and  with  a 
dignity  and  gracefulness  of  manner  which  she, 
j  had  not  when  they  parted. 
I      Mrs.  Evelyn's  quick  and  jealous  eye  soon 
I  saw  that  his  lingered  long,  and  with  evident 
I  pleasure,  on  the  fece  and  form  of  Rosabel ;  and 
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•be  obtenred,  ia  a  hoarse  and  nncomfortable 
▼oioe,  **  Ay,  I  do  not  Wonder  you  stare  at  Ro- 
sabel, Mr.  Evelyn.  I  declare  I  should  not 
;  have  known  her,  she  is  grown  so  fat,  and  red, 
,  mnd  coarse.  I  see  you  wonder  whst  is  become 
of  her  Grecian  beauty,  that  yon  used  to  talk 
about.*' 

Evelyn  was  going  to  answer,  *«  I  see  it  still 
oiatured  into  new  charms  :**  but  as  he  gazed 
oa  the  faded  form  of  his  wife,  pity,  and  the 
dread  of  ginng  her  pain,  suppressed  the  just 
enl<^,  and  be  contented  himself  with  saying, 
**  Miss  Vere  is  certainly  much  taller  and  fatter 
than  she  was." 

But  the  speech  which  soothed  the  apprehen- 
rive  feelings  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  gave  pain  to  those 
of  Roeabel:  for,  if  he  had  indeed  admired  her 
when  she  was  pale  and  thin,  she  could  not  but 
be  aoarry  that  she  had  outgrown  his  admira- 
tion. **And  surely,"  thought  she,  *'if  he 
had  not  shared  his  wife's  opinion,  that  I  am 
altered  for  the  worse,  he  would  have  kindly 
contradicted  her.  But  why  should  I  wish  him 
to  admire  me  1  It  is  very  wrong."  And  when 
Rosabel  retired  at  night,  she  took  herself  se- 
verely to  task  for  having  felt  so  jeprehensible 
a  feeling. 

But  she  soon  found  that  self-blame  was  by 
no  means  the  only  blame  she  was  to  be  tor- 
mented with ;  for  illness,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  altered  person,  and  of  the  loss  of 
that  beauty  of  which  she  had  been  so  proud, 
added  every  day  some  new  bitterness  to  the 
temper  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  which  was  never  ami- 
able, even  when  every  wish  of  her  heart  seem- 
ed gratified;  and  thoush  Rosabel  waited  on 
her  caprices  all  day,  and  frequently  sat  up  with 
her  all  night,  she  never  gained  from  her  an  ap- 
proving smile  or  a  kind  word.  Rosabel's  only 
comfort,  therefore,  was  derived  from  the  chil- 
dren, with  whom  she  passed  every  hour  that 
she  could  steal  from  their  mother;  and  she 
soon  endeal^d  herself  to  them  by  kind  words 
and  affectionate  caresses,  such  as  they  had 
never  eiperienced  before,^foT  even  to  her  chil- 
dren, there  was  nothing  caressing  or  affec- 
tionate in  Matilda;  and  she  also  gained  their 
respect,  by  instractin^  them  in  works  and  lit- 
tle onployments  which  their  governess  was 
nnable  to  teach  them.  With  the  boy  she 
would  sometimes  whip  a  top,  and  she  would 
help  to  make  his  kite;  in  short,  her  habitual 
love  of  children,  and  her  wish  of  making  them 
love  ber,  by  rendering  herself  useful  to  them, 
were  hers  amply  gratified  whenever  opportu- 
nitiea  offered;  and  Rosabel,  though  uncon- 
sciously, had  another  motive  for  thus  engaging 
the  affections  of  the  children — they  were  the 
childrm  of  Evelyn,  and  the  two  elder  were  very 
Hkt  Aim.  In  the  third,  she  saw  a  likeness  of 
herself;  and  one  day  Evelyn  said,  *•  I  flatter 
myself.  Miss  Vere,  that  Fanny  is  a  little  like 
TOO."  As  he  said  this,  he  seated  the  child  on 
his  knees,  and  affectionately  kissed  her ;  and 
fiom  that  htmxt  ipite  of  her  laudable  efforts  and 


continual  self-upbraid ings,  Rosabel  could  never 
see  Mr.  Evelyn  caress  that  child,  without  emo- 
tion and  coiiifusion :  **  And  yet,"  said  she  to 
herself,  **  I  am  sure  he  is  not  thinking  of  me !" 

But  while  Rosabel  was  thus  recommending 
herself  to  her  cousin's  children,  she  was  every 
day  losing  ground  in  the  affection  of  her  etmnn ; 
and  her  motives,  seen  through  the  distorted 
medium  of  jealousy,  were  cruelly  misconstrued. 
The  children  themselves  assisted  to  alienate 
their  mother's  heart  from  her,  even  by  what 
ought  to  have  endeared  her  the  more ;  for  they 
were  always  saying,  '*  Look,  mamma !  what 
a  pretty  thing  cousin  Rosabel  has  made  for 
us!"  **See,  mamma,  what  a  clever  thin? 
cousin  Rosabel  has  taught  us  to  make !" — till 
the  unhappy  Matilda  used  to  exclaim,  **  There ! 
go  away,  and  take  your  trumpery  aion^  with 
you !  I  am  sick  of  hearing  of  your  cousin  Ro- 
sabel and  her  clever  doings  1"  while  in  her 
heart  she  accused  Rosabel  of  paying  court  to 
her  children,  in  order  to  please  their  father, 
and  induce  him  to  marry  her  when  she  was 
dead. 

With  increased  yigilance,  therefore,  did  she 
watch  the  behaviour  of  her  cousin  and  her 
husband.  OfWn,  unable  to  bear  to  see  them 
together,  she  used  to  send  Rosabel  away  when 
Evelyn  visited  her ;  and  if  his  eye  followed 
her  as  she  left  the  apartment,  she  used  to  re- 
proach him  with  making  the  girl  vain,  by 
showing  how  much  he  admired  her :  and  when 
Evelyn  took  care  never  to  let  his  eye  glance 
towards  her  in  his  wife's  presence,  she  was 
still  more  unhappy,  for  she  was  sure  that  he 
would  not  have  put  such  a  restraint  on  him- 
self had  he  not  been  conscious  of  having  some 
improper  feeling  to  hide.  Rosabel  gave  her 
great  offence  by  wearing  her  fine  long  hair 
twisted  round  her  head  and  parted  d  ia  Madon' 
na ;  for  she  told  her  she  wore  it  in  that  manner 
because  Mr.  Evelyn  had  said  she  was  like  a 
Greek  bust;  and  she  insisted  on  her  wearing 
a  cap,  as  she  hated  such  affected  beautv-like 
airs.  Accordingly,  Rosabel  wore  a  cap ;  but  as 
it  was  that  sort  of  close  cap  called  a  dormeute, 
she  reproached  her  bitterly  for  her  delicate  co- 
quetry, declaring  that  she  wore  it  to  show  how 
pretty  she  looked  in  her  night-cap. 

In  short,  what  with  tormenting  her  in  the 
day,  keeping  her  op  all  night,  calling  her  up 
on  some  unnecessary  pretence  when  she  was 
in  her  first  deep  sleep,  Mrs.  Evelyn  certainly 
deprived  poor  Rosabel  of  the  look  of  robust 
health  which  she  had  when  she  first  came  to 
her;  and  she  was  not  slow  to  remark  to  Mr. 
Evelyn  how  ill  his  beauty  looked  ;  ^*  She  looks 
very  pale,"  he  replied,  '*and  worn  out,  I  sus- 
pect, with  watching ;  but  hers  is  a  beauty  in- 
dependent of  complexion ;  it  is  the  beauty  of 
outline,  you  know." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  with  violent  agitation, 
^  I  know  it ;  and  /  had  never  any  outHnt  to 
boasi— mtne  was  all  dependent  on  JUiing  ^ 
and  see  here !  (turning  u^  Kec  %Va«^«  vbA  «i 
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tending  her  shrank  arm,)  see  here !  it  is  all 
ffone;  flesh,  bloooif  beauty,  all  Tanished! 
Well,  then,  it  is  time  that  I  vanish  too  !** 

•'My  dear  Matilda!**  said  Mr.  Evelyn, 
**  suppose  what  you  say  is  true,  do  you  think 
I  love  you  for  your  outward  charms  alone ;  and 
that  with  them  must  vanish  my  afTectionl** 

•*  What !  then  you  own  they  are  quite  ^one  1'* 
screamed  the  wretched  woman,  and  vam  were 
all  Mr.  £Telyn*s  efforts  to  pacify  her ;  while 
Rosabel,  who  entered  the  apartment,  was  com- 
manded by  her  to  carry  herself  and  her  treach- 
erous beauty  elsewhere  directly. 

Evelyn  had  already  observed  the  change  in 
Rosabers  appearance ;  and  in  order  to  save  her 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  necessity  of  such 
constant  attendance  and  painful  obedience  to 
her  tyrant,  he  secretly  wrote  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Lewellyn,  who  had  more  power  over  his  wife 
than  any  one,  conjuring  her  to  come  to  them 
for  as  lon^  a  time  as  she  could  be  sjpared,  in 
order  to  lighten  a  little  the  painful  fatigue  of 
that  excellent  and  really  suffering  girl,  her 
young  friend.  Miss  Vere. 

Mrs.  Lewellyn,  who  had  dearly  loved  the 
mother  of  Rosabel,  and  felt  interested  for  her^ 
did  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  summons ;  as  she 
was  very  certain  that  her  brother  would  not 
have  written  so  urgently,  had  not  his  wife,  whom 
Mra.  Lewellyn  thoroughly  underetood,  been 
inflicting  torments  on  Rosabel  and  him,  which 
even  his  patience  and  her  gentleness  made  in- 
supportable; and  her  kind  husband  allowed 
her  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

Mrs.  Evelyn's  disorder  now  assumed  all  the 
various  changes  which  mark  decline ;  amidst 
which,  that  hope  of  life  which  is  evidently 
born  of  certainly  impending  death,  is  the  most 
affecting  to  the  by-standers. 

**  How  well  you  look  to-day  !'*  cried  Rosa- 
bel, one  morning:  '*  quite  like  yourself  again! 
Surely  you  must  feel  better!" 

**  Better !  I  feel  quite  well.  Bring  me  the 
glass  !     Let  me  look  at  myself!** 

Rosabel  obeyed,  and  as  the  poor  invalid 
gazed  on  her  bright  eye  and  flushed  cheek,  the 
tell-tale  eff*ects  of  her  disorder,  she  delightedly 
exclaimed,  "  Hide  your  diminished  head,  Rosa- 
bel !  Matilda  is  herself  again  !*'  Then  seeing 
that  Rosabel  wore  a  very  pretty  morning-cap 
with  pink  ribands,  she  desired  her  complying 
cousin  would  let  her  wear  it;  and  she  adjusted 
it  on  the  head  of  the  invalid ;  while  the  flne 
long  hair  of  Rosabel,  as  she  was  so  employed, 
streamed  in  graceful  luxuriance  to  the  ground 
on  which  she  knelt. 

'*  How  becoming  it  is !  How  well  I  look 
in  it!  I  wish  Evelyn  would  come  in  now  !** 
said  Mrs.  Evelyn;  and  he  at  this  moment 
asked  admittance. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Matilda,  eagerly.  He  did 
so;  and  started  with  surprise  and  admiration, 
not  at  sight  of  his  poor  fevered  wife  in  her  be- 
coming cap,  but  at  the  striking  appearance  of 
her  companion. 


«« There!**  exclaimed  the  irritable  Matilda, 
*'  there !  he  does  not  even  see  me.'**  on  which' 
she  tore  the  cap  off*  her  head,  threw  it  on  the 
ground,  and  gave  way  to  such  Tiolentgettnres, 
Uiat  Evelyn,  alarmed  for  the  comeqiwDeea, 
held  down  her  arms,  and  eonjored  her,  for  bet 
own  sake  as  well  as  his,  not  to  give  way  to 
such  flintastieal  and  ill-gronnded  anger;  bat 
she  continued  to  scream  out,  **  Seod  the  mit- 
chievoos  girl  out  of  the  room!  I  hate  the. 
sight  of  her  !**  But  Rosabel  was  too  tenified 
to  understand  what  she  said.  At  this  moineiit 
Mrs.  Lewellyn  entered  the  apartment,  who 
had  arrived  unheard  by  any  one ;  and*  alannsd ' 
at  the  noise  in  the  sick-room,  had  immediately 
hastened  thither.  Her  presence  insiantly- 
stilled  the  angry  sobs  of  the  nearly  exhansted 
invalid ;  and  as  she  saw  that  the  agitation  pro- 
ceeddi  from  some  improperly  indolged  eonl-' 
lition  of  temper,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  eoo-! 
ment  in  her  nsuai  manner  on  the  scene  befin 


her.  I 

•*  Mrs.  Evelyn,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  yon  ara- 
80  well:  to  judge  by  the  loudness  of  year, 
voice,  your  lungs  were  never  stronger  thsa' 
now.  Private  theatricals,  I  declare!  the  part ^ 
of  the  fair  Ophelia  bjf  Miss  Vere;  and  yea, I: 
conclude,  and  your  wife,  brother,  are  the  sym- 
pathizingr  king  and  qneen.  Have  yon  many 
such  exhibitions  as  these!  If  so,  1  shall  be, 
happy  to  take  a  part.'* 

'*  I  am  no  actor,  dear  Hannah,**  said  Eve- 
lyn, smilinff,  **  when  I  tell  you  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  Matilda  has  been  a  little  agitated, 
and—** 

'*  A  little  agitated !  what  then  must  her  great 
agitations  be !  But  now  I  am  come  1  hope  to 
keep  you  in  better  order ;  for  you  all  three  look 
as  if  the  agitation  had  been  pretty  general. 
Heyday  !  what  have  we  here  1  Pray,  ladies, 
have  you  been  at  a  game  of  romps  %  Wby  is 
this  cap  on  the  ground  1  did  it  escape  in  play 
from  those  dishevelled  tresses  V  ' 

Rosabel  now  hastily  picked  up  the  cap,  and 
retired  to  bind  up  her  hair:  while  Matilda. 
afraiJ  of  the  observant  eye  and  sarcastic  re- 
marks of  her  sister-in-law,  conquered  her  weak 
emotion,  and  thought  proper  to  express  herself 
glad  to  see  her.  j 

The  fever  had  now  subsided  for  a  while: 
the  sunk  cheek  regained  its  paleness,  the 
brightened  eye  became  dim;  and  while  Mrfl. 
Lewellyn  replaced  the  discarded  cap  of  sick- 
ness on  the  faint  dishevelled  hair  of  the  invs- 
lid,  who  now  lay  back  in  exhausted  helpless- 
ness on  her  couch,  tears  filled  her  eyes  as  she 
beheld  the  ravages  which  disease  had  made  in  < 
her  once  healthy  sister.  Matilda  saw  her. 
emotion,  and  saw  it  now  without  irriution;' 
while,  overcome  with  complicated  feelings, 
she  wept  upon  her  shoulder;  then  worn  est 
with  fatigue  and  illness,  she  fell  back  in  deep 
though  uneasy  slumber. 

**  What  was  the  cause  of  the  strange 
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I  witnessed,  when  I  amYedV*  said  Mrs. 
Lewellyn  to  her  brother  when  she  saw  him 
alone. 

**Upon  mj  word,  I  do  not  exactly  know 
mTself ;  hot  poor  Matilda  seemed  angry  that 
I  did  not  look  at  her  when  I  first  entered.  I 
believe  she  had  pot  on  Miss  Vere*a  cap ;  and 
I  anfortunately  looked  first  at  the  strange  ap- 
pearance of  Miss  Vere,  with  her  long  hair 
streaming  on  the  ground.*' 

«'Weir,  and  what  then  r* 

*♦  Why,  then,*'  replied  Evelyn,  looking  very 
foolish,  **I  suspect  poor  Matilda  was  silly 
eoonffh  to  be  jeaioas." 

*«  Jealous  !*  cried  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  laughing 
violently. 

**  Yes,  yon  may  well  laugh  to  think  of  my 
wife*s  being  jealous  of  such  a  quiet  personage 
as  I  am.** 

**  Indeed,  that  is  an  absurdity  Matilda  in 
her  senses  would  not  have  been  guilty  of.  But 
it  is  no  laughing  matter,  for  in  her  state  such 
another  freak  might  destroy  her;  and  I  shall 
propose  to  take  the  place  of  Rosabel,  as  head 
nnrse.*' 

The  next  day,  therefore,  she  told  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn that,  as  Rosabel  was  evidently  worn  out 
with  attendance  and  nursing,  she  would  insist 
on  taking  her  place  during  greatest  part  of  the 
day  and  night. 

•*  No,  no,"  cried  Matilda,  eaprerly ;  "  for 
then  you  know  Rosabel  would  be  with  my 
husband  or  the  children.** 

"And  why  not!*' 

**  Why  not  t  Oh  t  because  they  are  so  fond 
of  her.** 

"And  what  then  r* 

"  Oh !  why,  I  cannot  bear  they  should  love 
her ;  I  fear  they  love  her  better  than  they  do 
me." 

"Nonsense!  the  children  may  love  better 
for  a  little  while  the  person  that  plays  with 
them.  But  how  can  you  suppose  my  broker 
so  lost  to  himselft*' 

"  Oh !  but  he  always  admired  her  Grecian 
beauty." 

"  But  can  you  suppose  that  while  his  wife 
is  lying  on  a  sick-bed,  he  can  be  looking  at  or 
admiring  beauty  of  any  description  1  Fy  upon 
you,  Matilda  r 

"  I  do  not  mind  what  you  say ;  and  Rosabel 
ahalJ  not  be  all  day  with  my  husband  !** 

**  I  must  laugh  indeed,  Matilda,  at  the  idea 
of  my  grave  moral  brother*s  being  growa^ittch 
a  terrible  Lothario.*'  .  \ 

Rosabel  now  entered,  with  her  hair  dressed, 
without  a  cap,  as  her  cap  of  the  day  before 
had  been  nearly  destroyed;  and  her  appear- 
ance irritalsd  the  invalid,  who  passionately 
exclaimed,  "  There !  look  at  her !  look  what 
pains  she  has  taken  to  look  pretty !  Get  out 
of  my  sight!    Go!" 

Rosabel,  bnrsting  into  tears,  was  instantly 
obejiog,  when  Matilda  called  her  back :  "  No, 


no,  you  shall  not  go;  stay  where  yon  are;  I 
will  not  trust  you  from  me.** 

On  which  Mrs.  Lewellyn  rose,  and  taking 
Rosabel's  hand,  said, "  My  dear  girl,  vou  shall 
go  or  stay,  just  as  you  please ;  f  will  not  sit 
tamely  by,  and  see  my  beloved  Mrs.  Vere*s 
daughter  treated  like  a  slave  by  any  one.** 

"Then  I  will  go,**  said  Rosabel,  and  quitted 
the  apartment. 

"How  cruel— how  unkind!*'  cried  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  "  to  take  that  girrs  part  against  me, 
and  contradict  me,  when  I  am  a  poor  dying 
woman  !** 

**  If  you  are  really  a  dying  woman,  it  is  the 
more  necessary  that  I  should  interfere,  to  pre- 
vent your  indulging  such  wrong  and  culpable 
feelings  towards  an  unoffending  individual.  I 
appeal  to  your  own  excellent  sense,  Matilda, 
are  the  ansrry  feelings  which  you  are  cultivat- 
ing towards  your  cousin  proper  ones  to  be  in- 
dulged in  a  dying  woman?*' 

**  1  cannot  help  feeling  as  I  do.** 

"  But,  if  you  are  withheld  by  no  religious 
considerations  from  the  indulgence  of  your 
evil  passions,  let  policy  withhold  you.  You 
are  afraid,  I  see,  that  the  contrast  between 
Rosabel's  personal  appearance  and  yours 
should  weaken  Evelyn*8  attachment ;  but  have 
vou  not  much  more  to  fear  from  the  contrast 
between  your  tempers  and  conduct — between 
her  patient  forbearance  and  endearing  gentle- 
ness, and  your  vindictive,  tyrannical  violence. 
Depend  on  it,  that  Evelyn,  though  blind  I  am 
sure  to  the  beauty  of  Rosabel's  face,  will  not 
be  so  to  the  qualities  which  you  oblige  her  to 
display ;  and  you  are  making  your  own  dan- 
ger." 

"  Do  you  really  think  sol" 

"  I  do,  indeed. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  put  a  guard  upon  my- 
self.** 

And  for  a  few  days  this  well-meant  hint 
had  the  efiect  which  Mis.  Lewellyn  hoped 
for;  but  habitual  violence  and  injustice,  in- 
creased by  disease,  could  not  long  be  restrain- 
ed, even  by  fancied  self-interest,  and  jealousy 
and  dislike  of  the  patient  attentive  Rosabel 
again  gained  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  the 
dying  woman;  while  Evelyn  beheld,  with 
silent  admiration  the  gentle  sweetness  and 
aflectionate  submission  with  which  she  en- 
dured the  trials  inflicted  on  her. 

Matilda  had  discovered  the.  secret  of  Rosa- 
bel's heart,  though  hidden  long  even  from 
herself.  She  had  detected  the  deep  afiection 
which  she  felt  for  Evelyn ;  which  had  revived 
on  her  again  becoming  the  inmate  of  his  house, 
and  witnessing  his  merits,  both  as  a  husband 
and  a  &ther ;  nor  could  she  be  insensible  to 
the  kindness  and  consideration  which  marked 
his  conduct  to  herself.  Still,  she  struggled 
against  these  feelings — criminal  feelings,  as 
she  properly  termed  them.  "  But  in  a  short 
time  now,"  she  cried, "all  will  he  ox«t^^sA.\ 
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shall  go  and  live  far  from  him !  and  then,  too, 
it  willbe  no  crime  to  love  him  !*' 

But  in  the  meanwhile  she  vainly  tried  to 
suppress  the  tell-tale  blush  when  he  appeared, 
and  the  tremour  of  her  frame  when  he  address- 
ed her ;  and  these  had  been  observed  by  the 
watchful  eye  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  who,  though 
death  now  approached  with  rapid  stride,  re- 
tained all  her  painful  irritability  of  feeling. 
One  day,  while  Rosabel  was  alone  with  her, 
and  was  kindly  adjusting  her  pillow,  they 
heard  Mr.  Evelyn  speaking,  as  he  opened  the 
door,  to  some  one  on  the  landing-place :  and 
Rosabel,  as  usual,  felt  a  betraying  blush  on 
■her  cheek,  when  she  knew  he  was  near  at 
hand. 

**  Insidious  girl !  I  see  your  secret  passion, 
and  I  know  your  aspiring  hopes!'*  said  the 
invalid,  with  a  look  of  cruel  expression;  **  but 
I  will  disappoint  you !  I  will  tell  him  all,  and 
forbid  him  with  my  dying  breath  to—" 

Here  she  paused  from  the  violence  of  her 
emotion,  and  Evelyn  entered  the  room ;  while 
Rosabel,  terrified  for  herself,  and  alarmed  for 
Matilda,  knelt  by  the  bedside,  watching  with 
painful  anxiety  the  countenance  and  words  of 
the  sufferer. 

**  Evelyn !"  said  she,  in  a  neariy  inarticu- 
late voice,  and  grasping  the  arm  of  the  trem- 
bling Rosabel,  **  I  am  dying — I  know  I  am ; 
and  you  see  this  girl,  Itosabel  Vere !  Then, 
mark  me,  if  you  marry  again,  and  give  a  mo- 
ther-in'Iaw  to  my  girls,  I  charge  you,  Evelyn, 
with  my  last  breath — yes,  I  desire,  I  insist, 
that " 

Here  a  short  but  violent  convulsion  came 
on,  and  in  a  few  moments  she  lay  a  corpse  be- 
fore them ! 

Mr.  Evelyn's  sorrow  on  the  loss  of  the  mo- 
ther of  his  children  was  consistent  with  his 
affectionate  and  justly  feeling  nature.  As  a 
wife,  he  ha^  loved  her  more  from  duty  and 
habit,  than  from  taste  and  preference ;  and  like 
most  wives,  who,  carrying  their  point  by  vio- 
lence rather  than  persuasion,  are  obeyed  be- 
cause contest  is  troublesome  and  compliance 
is  unimportant,  Mrs.  Evelyn  was  rather  missed 
by  her  husband  than  regretted;  and,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  a  friend  of  hirt  who  had  lost 
his  wife,  he  was  "  afflicted,  but  relieved,'*^ 

As  soon  as  the  funeral  was  over,  Rosabel 
Tesolved  to  leave  Stavely  (Mr.  Evelyn's  seat) 
and  seek  a  lodging  in  a  city  near  the  house  of 
her  elder  sister.  One  day,  when  she  had  just 
informed  the  children  that  she  was  going  to 
leave  them,  Evelyn  entered  the  room  while 
they  were  hanging  about  her,  and  declaring 
that  they  would  never  part  with  her. 

"What  is  the  matter V  cried  he:  ••my 
dears,  I  am  afraid  you  are  troublesome  to  Miss 
Verel" 

•*  O  papa !  she  is  so  naughty^-she  says  she 
is  going  away;  and  she  will  go,  and  we  can- 
not persuade  her  to  stay  after — aAer  next  Man- 
day^  papa!" 


••I  am  very  sorry  to  bear  it:  but  peihapt 
we  can  persuade  her  not  to  leave  tis  to  wKn," ' 
said  Evelyn,  who  felt  almost  as  sorry  as  hit 
children;  ••and  1  will  go  and  apeak  lonysti-. 
ter  on  the  subject."  ; 

Accordingly,  he  went  in  search  of  ber«iod  j 
found  her  with  an  open  letter  in  bcr  lMHid,| 
over  which  it  was  evident  ahe  bad  been  shed- 
ding tears. 

••See!"  said  she,  ••here  is  my  tmant  has- 
band  forced  to  go  to  Barbadoea,  to  look  afka 
his  estates  there,  and  he  will  not  allow  oie  to 
ffo,  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  climate  Ibrott! 
How  provoking! — But  he  talka  of  being  goat 
only  six  months.'* 

••Well,  then,  that  six  months  yoa  will,! 
trust,  pass  with  met  I  shall  in  that  ease  M 
that  good  comes  out  of  evil." 

••  Yes,  I  will  sta^,  if  yoa  wish  it:  but  I  do 
not  like  to  part  with  Lewellyn,  lor  all  that;  I 
but  he  thinks  it  right  to  ^o,  as  our  son  sad  i 
daughters  have  large  families  and  amall  in- 
comes: but  still,  I  shall  scold  him  when  bsl 
comes  to  take  leave  of  me.  Bat  what  liavs| 
yoa  to  say,  brother!  I  see  yoa  have  aomethisg' 
to  disclose."  t 

••Why,  yes;  Miss  Vere  has  been  teUiagj 
the  children  that  afler  Monday  ahe  maathsavel 
us;  but  surely,  as  she  has  a  home  to  seek,| 
there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  her  staying  I 
here  as  long  as  you  do,  and  the  poor  children ' 
cannot  bear  to  part  with  her." 

••I  see  no  impropriety  in  it,  certainly;  bst 
young  ladies  have  such  refined  notions  of  pune-^ 
tilio,  that  perhaps  Rosabel  may:  however, I 
VI  ill  tell  her  my  mind."  i 

But  though  Rosabel's  sense  of  propriety  did , 
not  disapprove  her  continued  residence  under. 
Evelyn's  roof,  her  sense  of  her  own  weakness 
did,  and  regard  for  her  own  peace  of  mind.. 
Still,  whether  a  hope  unowned  even  by  her- 
self, operated  to  bend  her  resolution;  or  whe- 
ther it  was  that  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
give  a  sutficient  reason  for  refusing  to  stay, ; 
certain  it  is  that  stay  she  did. 

••Poor  Matilda!"  said  Mrs.  Lewellyn  one 
day  to  her  brother,  af\er  Mrs.  Evelyn  had  been 
dead  two  or  three  months,  •*  what  a  strange, 
jealous  dislike  she  seemed  to  have  conceim 
against  poor  Rosabel !" 

••  Yes,"  replied  Evelyn,  ••  but  not  a/vwyi. 
Sometimes  she  did  her  justice;  and,  strinne 
and  incomprehensible  as  it  may  appear,  in  her 
l(ui  moments  she  did  indeed  make  her  the  most 
ample  amends." 

•*Is  it  possible  1"  j 

••  It  is  quite  true,  1  assure  yon."  I 

Here  he  paused.  i 

••Well,  go  on:  why  do  you  hesitate  1  What: 


did  they  say  1" 
•«Why,'*^andhel 


blushed  exceedingly  as  he| 
spoke,  ••it  really  may  seem  incredible,  botj 
with  her  dying  breath,  she  inHMled  that,  if  1  i 
married  again,  I  should  marry  Miaa  Vers."    i 
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•«  Aroaxtng!  and  did  any  one  hear  this  be* 
side  you  V* 

••  Yes,  Miss  Vere  herself." 

•*  Well,  if  any  one  but  you  had  said  this, 
brother,  I  could  not  have  believed  it;  but,  1 
heartily,  as  a  Christian,  rejoice  that  poor  Ma- 
tilda died  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  than  she 
had  lately  lired ;  and  never  did  she  show  her 
good  sense,  or  her  lore  for  her  children  more." 

••  What,  dear  Hannah !  at  my  time  of  life, 
mod  with  my  inability  to  inspire  love, — for  you 
know  Matilda  never  loved  me,— did  it  show 
her  good  sense  to  wish  me  to  marry  a  beauti« 
Ibl  young  woman  t    Absurd  !*' 

**  As  to  your  time  of  life,  brother,  I  will 
thank  you  not  to  talk  of  that;  for  I  am  some 
years  your  senior,  and  I  do  not  yet  begin  to 
talk  of  « my  it  me  of  Itfe*  —  nor  need  you  at 
three-and-thirty :  and  as  to  your  inability  to 
insnire  love,  thai  I  doubt.  Though  certainly 
no  6eatf/y,  you  are  a  fine  manly-looking  man ; 
and  I  am  much  deceived  if  Itosabel  is  not  of 
my  opinion.  Here  she  comes !  I  shall  ask  her 
what  she  thinks.'* 

••  Not  for  the  world  :  and  I  beg  you  to  for- 
get this  ridiculous  conversation."  But  that 
waa impossible :  and  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  who  still 
thought  her  brother's  wishes,  unconscious  as 
yet  to  himself,  had  deceived  him,  had  a  great 
mind  to  ask  Rosabel  what  Matilda  said  while 
Rhe  was  dying.  But  she  was  afraid ;  for  if  Eve- 
lyn had  mistaken  what  his  wife  said,  and  were 
to  be  undeceived,  she  thought  that  an  event 
which  she  now  believed  this  mistake  would 
render  certain,  might  be  at  least  retarded ;  and 
ihe  heartily  wished  it  to  take  place.  She 
therefore  did  not  mention  the  subject  to  Rosa- 
>el,  and  took  care  to  tu$i$t  as  much  as  she 
MMild,  unobserved,  the  progress  of  her  bro- 
:her'8  evident  attachment  for  the  amiable  or- 
)han.  **  How  surprised  he  will  be,"  said  she 
o  herself,  *•  when  he  finds  by  what  he  feels 
br  Rosabel,  that  he  never  loved  Matilda!" 

During  the  six  months  which  ensued;  Eve- 
yn,  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  the  children,  Rosabel, 
ind  the  governess,  formed  one  happy  and  uni- 
ed  family.  Evelyn  read  aloud  every  evening, 
irhile  the  ladies  either  worked  or  drew.  Time 
lew  unheeded,  because  every  moment  of  it 
ras  filled  with  pleasing  or  useful  occupations ; 
ind  when  Mr.  Lewellyn  came  to  take  away 
Its  wife,  Mrs.  Lewellyn  was  the  only  one 
who  was  conscious  that  the  six  months  were 
eally  gone,  and  who  was  glad  that  they 
rem  so. 

Rosabel  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  received  a 
alter  from  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Evelyn's  mother, 
vho  was  now  a  widow,  entreating  her  to  con- 
lider  her  house  as  her  future  home;  declaring, 
hat  she  should  always  consider  her  as  her 
ianghter,  and  feel  grateful  to  her  for  her  kind 
lasldnities  to  her  poor  child  during  her  last  ill- 
less.  As  she  was  now  forced  to  leave  Stave- 
f ,  and  as  Evelyn  was  for^  to  let  her  go,  a 
esidenee  with  Mrs.  Fanshaw  was  the  most 


welcome;  and  as  she  would  be  within  a  day's 
journey,  and  the  children  could  often,  Evelyn 
said,  visit  her  and  their  grandmother:  —  he 
even  urged  her  taking  Matilda  with  her  di- 
rectly— -Fanny,  he  said,  he  could  not  yet  part 
with.     ' 

'*  Matilda  is  most  like  her  poor  mother," 
said  Mrs.  Lewellyn. 

'*Yes,  so  she  is," replied  Evelyn;  *' cer- 
tainly so  she  is." 

**  I  do  not  know  whom  Fanny  resembles," 
observed  his  sister;  ''and  yet  she  reminds  me 
very  strongly  of  aome  (me, 

Evelyn  knew  who  this  tome  one  was,  but  he 
did  not  tell  his  sister. 

To  be  brief.  The  day  of  parting  came,  and 
Rosabel  tore  herself,  but  not  without  difficulty, 
from  the  embraces  of  the  children; — while 
Evelyn  took  leave  of  her  with  a  deg^ree  of 
coldness,  which,  to  a  more  experienced  per- 
son, would  have  betrayed  the  intensity  of  his 
sorrow  and  regret.  —  But  it  misled  her  com- 
pletely, and  she  could  not  help  saying  within 
herself, '« How  strange  it  is,  that  as  the  children 
love  me  so  inticA,  he  should  not  love  men  lU" 

I  When  she  had  gone,  Evelyn  made  a  dis- 
covery of  which  he  little  dreamt;  namely,  that 

I  he  was  alone !  that  he  had  experienced  a  loss 
which  his  books  and  his  studies  could  not  con- 
sole him  for ;  and  that  he  could  sit  for  an  hour 
or  two  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  never  get 
beyond  ihe  fint  page  f — He  also  discovered, 

I  that,  in  his  heart,  he  loved  the  little  Fanny 
better  than  her  sister,  and  he  began  to  suspect 
why  he  did  so;  and  one  day,  when  he  was 
gazing  at  her,  as  she  sat  upon  his  knee,  he 
exclaimed,  **  Beautiful  creature !" 

'*  O  fjr,  papa !"  said  the  little  girl : ''  cousin 
Rosabel  used  to  tell  nurse  it  was  very  wrong 
to  tell  children  they  were  beautiful." 
''  But  I  was  not  thinking  of  you,  Fanny !" 
*'  No,  papa !  of  whom  then  t  of  cousin  Kosft> 
bel,  I  suppose,  for  do  you  know  I  am  reckoned 
very  like  her;  and  what  do  you  think,  papa, 
(whispering,)  my  governess  says  t  She  thinka 
cousin  Rosabel  would  make  us  such  a  nice 
mamma !" 

I  '*  Nonsense !  my  dear— your  governess  does 
not  know  what  she  is  talking  about." 

I  ''  O,  but  she  does  though ;  for  cousin  Rosa- 
bel says  she  is  a  very  sensible  woman." 

Evelyn  said  no  more ;  but  kissing  the  little 
flrirl  with  more  than  usual  tenderness,  he  sent 
her  away,  and  retired  to  his  library,  but  not  to 
study,  though  he  began  to  quote  poetry,  and 
repeated,  as  he  walkM  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment,—- 

**  In  vain  would  books  their  formal  succour  lend ; 
Nor  wit  nor  wisdom  can  relieve  their  friend. 
Wit  can*t  relieve  the  panff  I  now  endure. 
And  wisdom  shows  the  iU  without  the  cure." 

*'  Yet,  according  to  my  sister,  the  cure  may  I 
be  within  my  reach^ — ^Welll  \!b>»  V>mX  ^\ti^\ 
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can  do  is  to  go  and  consul  ther,  when  the  year*s 
mourning  is  expired ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  we 
will  often  go  orer  to  see  my  daughter*  and  her 
grandmother.** 

He  did  so ;  and  when  the  twelyemonth  was 
just  pastf  he  paid  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lewelljn. 

That  ladr  receired  his  ooromunications  with 
nndissembfed  pleasure;  but  with  her  usual 
sarcasm  she  obser? ed,  **  Really,  Edward,  I 
find  you  loved  Matilda  much  more  than  I  erer 
suspected  you  did,  as  her  wishes  are  $iiU  the 
guides  of  your  coriduct  ;*->for  if  I  understand 
you  right,  it  is  merely  in  compliance  with  her 
dying  will,  that  you  are  going  to  propose  to 
Miss  Vere." 

**  No,  no :  not  merely  because  Matilda  wished 
it;  far  from  it;  I  think  her  very,  very  charm- 
ing, and—" 

*'  In  short  you  are  in  love  with  her,  brother ! 

*'  What !  at  mj  time  of  life  1" 

'*  There !  talking  of  your  time  of  life  again ! 
Nonsense !  At  some  time  or  other  of  erery 
one*s  life,  it  is  said,  lore  must  be  felt,  and 
your  time  is  only  now  come.  So  away  with 
you !  tell  your  tender  tale,  and  Cupid  speed 
you !" 

Erelyn  was  by  no  means  pleased  to  be 
treated  and  considered  as  a  love-sick  boy,  but 
he  could  not  help  himself; — he  knew  his  sis- 
ter would  have  her  sarcasm,  and  he  set  off  for 
Mrs.  Fanshaw*8. 

When  he  arrived,  he  found  that  lady  alone; 
and  having  desired  that  they  might  not  be  in- 
terrupted, he,  with  great  effort,  made  known 
to  the  mother  of  Matilda,  that  he  was  desirous 
of  marrying  again ;  but  that  the  mother-in- 
law  that  he  wished  to  give  his  children,  was 
one  whom  she,  with  her  last  breath  and  last 
action,  pointed  out  to  his  choice ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  her  choice  was  his. 

**  Then  you  must  mean  Rosabel  Vere,"  cried 
Mrs.  Fanshaw;  —  "and  Matilda  showed  her 
usual  good  sense  and  judgment,  even  in  her 
last  moments,  poor  dear  girl !  Yes :  and  your 
marrying  thus,  Mr.  Evelyn,  will  only  be  a 
fresh  proof  of  your  tender  devotion  to  her 
will. — Yes,  I  see,  I  see  how  it  is— dear  good 
man !  You  were  always  the  best  of  husbands, 
as  well  as  she  the  best  if  wives,  and  but  to  oblige 
A«r  you  would  never  have  married  again. — 
Yes :  I  understand  you." 

Here  her  increasing  sobs  made  her  inarticu- 
late, and  Evelyn  was  glad  of  it;  for  he  was 
not  sure  that  he  wished  to  marry  Rosabel  Vere, 
merely  to  please  his  late  wife.  However,  he 
did  not  contradict  the  old  lady,  who,  when  her 
emotion  was  over,  insisted  on  being  the  bearer 
of  his  proposals  to  Rosabel :  and  unfortunately 
his  timidity  made  him  consent. 

The  old  lady  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  this 
commission,  and  went  in  search  of  Rosabel ; 
but  when  she  saw  her,  instead  of  speaking, 
she  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck  and  burst 
into  tears. 


*«  What  is  the  matter  1**  ezclaimed  the  ter- 
rified Rosabel,  retumins  her  embraee.  **0h! 
has  anything  happened  to  the  ehildseii,  or  to 
Mr.  Evelyn  1" 

''  Mr.  Evelyn  is  Aere,**  sobbed  oat  Mrt. 
Fanahaw ;  '*  and  he  is  eonM  to  tell  ms  he 
means  to  make  propoeals  of  munage  to  joi, 
my  dear !" 

Koeabers  anna  were  instantly  anloeked  frooi 
the  old  lady*8  neck,  and  she  sank  neeily  frisi- 
ing  on  the  sofi^  overcome  with  a  eente  of  hsp- 
pinees  which  she  had  neter  expected  to  keov; 
for  in  proportion  as  Evelyn  beoame  eennblesf 
what  he  thought  his  weakneae,  the  more  eoU 
hia  manner  became ;  and  poor  RoaabeU  apt  to 
torment  herself,  sometimes  fancied  she  wai 
become  an  object  of  dislike  to  him.  Bat  ikii 
overpowering  happiness  was  not  destiaed  lo 
last  long ;  for  Mrs.  Fanshaw,  seeing  her  pile 
and  agitated,  exclaimed,  *'Dear  me,  Rossbel! 
how  terrified  you  look !  To  be  snie,  yea  will 
not  refuse  Mr.  E>elyn !  I  am  quite  set  oa  the 
match ;  for  be  tells  me,  he  only  acu  in  obedi- 
ence to  my  poor  dear  daughter^  djing  wishes 
and  commands,  that  he  Aould  give  yon  ss  a 
mother  to  his  children;  and  you  know, oiy 
dear,  that  her  wishes  were  alwaya  bis  laws, 
and  so  they  eoniinue  to  boy— iboagh  she  is 
dead  and  gone !  And  no  wonder*  for  she  wss  ■ 
such  a  woman  1— -so  handsome,  and  sock  a 
COMPANION  !  Mr.  Evelyn,  poor  desr !  knovs 
very  well  he  could  never  meet  such  an  out 
again." 

Rosabel  was  now  nearly  fainting  from  om- 
irary  feelings ;  but  recovering  herself  she  said, 
**  Surely,  madam,  you  mistook  Mr.  Eveljo? 
he  never  could  say  what  is  untrue : — my  cou- 
sin did  not  recommend  me  to  him  as  a  nife,  I 
assure  you  she  did  not." 

"  Nay,  Miss  Vere,  he  mtui  know — sj,  aod 

be  very  sure  of  what  he  says— or  he  would 

I  never,  spite  of  your  pretty  face,  have  thoogbtc/ 

;  marrying  you.     Vou  are  a  very  good  girl ;  but 

I  Matilda !  Oh  !  she  was  such  a  creature !  isd 

such  a  companion  /" 

I      Here  she  again  paused  to  weep,  and  gare 

Rosabel  time  to  consider  whether  she  should 

'  or  should  not  endeavour  to  convince  the  oM 

lady,  and  next   Evelyn  himself,  that,  so  fir 

[  from  her  cousin's  having  wished  her  to  manj 

I  her  husband,  she  was  sure  she  meant  to  forbid 

lit:   but  love  prevented  it;    for  though  prid« 

'  said,  and  loudly  too,  **  Reject  the  hand  that 

!  is  not  offered  to  you  by  the  heart,  and  from 

i  exclusive  affection  for  yourself,"  apprehensive 

and  deeply-rooted  tenderness  whispered,  that 

on  any  terms  it  was  for  her  happiness  to  make 

him  hers ;  and  Rosabel  resolved  to  be  silent. 

Matilda  Evelyn  now  came  into  the  room,  sod 

her  grandmother  instantly  told  her  what  her 

papa  was  come  for.    The  intelligence  was  re- 

:  ceived  by  her  with  a  scream  of  delight ;  tod 

{  running  to  Rosabel,  she  kissed  and  embraced 

j  her,  and  said  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart  wss  j 

I  now  gratified.  i 
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**Ay,  botl  have  not  raid  Yes  yet,''  said 
Rosabel. 

**  Oh !  bat  yon  will,  you  mus/,  for  my  sake 
roa  inu(*t." 

*•  Well,  for  your  rake  I  will,"  cried  Rosabel, 
Jaaping  her  to  her  heart ;  but  Matilda  escaped 
rooD  her  to  g^  in  srareh  of  her  father,  whom 
ihe  no  sooner  saw,  than  she  sprang  to  him, 
ind,  overwhelming  him  with  caresses,  thank- 
td  him  for  having  made  her  so  happy !  And 
m  his  asking  her,  she  told  him  it  was  by  in- 
ending  to  make  Miss  Vere  her  mamma ;  ^'  for 
the  hra  prormud  me,**  added  the  unconscious 
orroentor,  **  that  she  will  say  Yet  to  your  pro- 
loeal,  for  my  rake.*' 

E^relyn  ttarted,  and  folt  his  joy  that  Rosabel 
ronld  be  his,  entirely  damped  by  hearincr  that 
lis  children  were  the  inducement.  And  thus 
irere  thera  two  passionate  lovers  deceived 
nto  doubting  the  strengrth  of  each  other*s 
iffectaon,  while  pride,  false  delicacy,  and  per- 
licious  reserve  of  character,  annihilated  that 
ngenitonsnera  and  openness  of  conduct  which 
ilone  is  rafe,  and  alone  is  truly  respectable. 
[t  was  after  this  imporaible  that  the  meeting 
)f  Evelyn  and  Rorabel  could  be  otherwise 
iian  eoli^  though  they  met  alone. 

When  Evelyn  expressed  his  hopes  that  his 
little  fftrl  had  not  deceived  him,  but  that  she 
NToold  consent  to  be  his,  Rosabel  faltered  out 
in  affirmative,  and  Evelyn  then  raid,  he  ex- 
pected no  lera  from  her  regard  for  the  dead ; 
ind  she  well  knew  what  was  Matilda*s  dying 
vish.  Rorabel  only  shook  her  head  in  reply 
o  thie,  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  Yes,  dearest  Miss  Vere,  you  will,  I  am 
mre,  make  the  kindest  of  mothers  to  my 
children,**  said  Evelyn. 

**  How  can  I  do  otherwise,**  replied  Rosa- 
bel, sighing  deeply,  **  when  I  recollect  whose 
children  they  are  V* 

The  words  were  spoken,  and  the  sigh  was 
leaved,  for  Evelyn  alone;  but  he  believed 
hey  were  both  caused  by  the  remembrance  of 
Matilda;  and  there  were  moments  when  he 
iioQghtit  would  be  ungenerous  in  him  to  con- 
inae  to  urge  a  suit  which  consideration  for  the 
Irishes  and  interrats  of  others  only  led  her  to 
ipprove.  But  love  conquered  generosity,  and 
Evelyn  persisted. 

Mrs.  Fanshaw's  establishment  was  now  in- 
freased  by  the  arrival  of  a  widowed  sister  to 
take  up  her  abode  with  her:  therefore  she 
KMild  not  roiw  the  society  of  Rorabel  as  she 
woold  otherwise  have  done,  and  her  warmest 
ipprobation  was  given  to  the  maniage ;  but  it 
WMM  on  condition  that  for  six  months  to  come 
the  engagement  should  be  kept  secret,  and 
that  not  till  then  the  marriage  should  take 
plaee;  for  she  was  tenacious  of  all  proper  re- 
ipect  to  the  memory  of  her  daughter,  secretly 
resolving  that  she  would  take  care  to  let  every 
roe  know  Mr.  Evelyn*s  chief  motive  for  mar^ 
tying  Mira  Vere  was  eomplianoe  with  his  first 
irife*s  wishes. 


Evelyn  and  Rosabel  were  both  desirous  of 
^tifying  the  old  lady*s  feelings,  by  concral- 
ing  their  engagement  till  the  time  she  men- 
tioned :  but  the  former,  after  a  long  struggle 
with  himself,  resolved  to  make  this  six  months 
a  test  of  Rorabel*s  attachment:  and  he  told 
her  it  was  his  particular  request  that  she 
should  spend  three  of  those  months  in  London, 
and  three  at  a  watering-place ;  that  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Lewellyn*8  eldest  aauffhter,  was  going  to 
London  with  her  husband  and  family,  and 
thence  to  a  bathing-place ;  and  he  wished  her 
to  accompany  them,  and  see  the  world,  which 
she  had  not  yet  done,  and  young  men  of  the 
world,  before  she  had  irrevocably  doomed 
herself  to  live  in  the  country  with  a  man  ad- 
vancing in  life.  Rosabel,  though  very  reluc- 
tantly, promised  to  oblige  him.  But  while 
Evelyn  was,  when  he  left  her  presence,  ago- 
nized at  the  risk  to  which  he  haa  thus  exposed 
himself  of  losing  her  for  ever,  and  while  he 
fancied  she  was  too  ready  to  comply  with  his 
request,  Rorabel,  as  soon  as  the  door  closed 
on  him,  shed  tears  of  bitterness  on  her  side. 

**  There  !**  cried  she ;  **  it  is  evident  he  al- 
ready repents  of  his  engagement,  and  hopes  I 
may  see  some  one  whom  I  may  like  better 
than  him  !'*  And  she  was  confirmed  in  this 
painful  belief  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Evelyn,  in  which  he  conjured  her,  during  this 
six  months,  to  consider  herself  as  a  free  and 
disengaged  woman ;  and  assuring  her,  that 
should  she  see  during  that  time  any  man 
whom  she  preferred  to  him,  he  would  give  her 
up  to  that  happy  and  more  favoured  mortal. 

It  took  poor  Evelyn  many  an  hour  of  painful 
struggles  to  write  this  letter;  and  wlien  he 
had  written  it,  he  had  scarcely  resolution 
enough  to  send  it:  but  Rorabel  saw  in  it,  not 
a  proof  of  generous  maornanimity,  but  of  cold 
indifference,  and  a  decided  wish  to  get  rid  of 
her  if  he  could. 

**  And  why  should  I  not  indulge  him,**  cried 
she,  **  and  give  him  back  the  vows  of  which 
he  repents f'  But  love  said  No;  and  hope 
whispered  that  in  time,  perhaps,  she  might 
teach  him  to  love  her. 

Rosabel  went  to  London  with  the  niece  of 
Evelyn,  and  thence  to  a  watering-place ;  and, 
spite  of  her  repulsive  coldness  ana  abstracted 
manner,  her  beauty  gained  her  admirers,  and 
she  had  two  avowed  lovers — but  they  were  re- 
fused ;  and  though,  when  *his  niece  informed 
Evelyn  oif  Rosabers  conquests,  he  wrote  word 
that  he  was  ready  to  waive  his  claims,  in 
favour  of  any  man  whom  Rorabel  preferred  to 
himself,  he  followed  his  letter  so  immediately^ 
and  looked  so  wretched  when  he  did  come, 
that  any  one  but  the  prepossessed  Rorabel  would 
have  seen  that  his  happinera  depended  on  her 
keeping  her  engagement. 

But  Rosabel,  instrad  of  seeing  in  his  visit 
a  proof  of  anxious  love,  was  only  conscious 
how  rarely  he  visited  her;  and  saw  in  the 
wlf-restraint  and  the  feai  oC  \tA>aftXft\\i%V%\ V|\ 
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his  presence,  which  made  him  Iceep  away,  no- 
thing but  a  proof  that  he  was  goingr  to  marry 
her  &om  fancied  duty  rather  than  strong  incli- 
nation :  **  And  perhaps  he  jeei  my  love  for  him, 
and  has  had  ftity  on  me  !**  she  used  to  exclaim, 
at  another  moment.  ''  Well,  I  will  take  eare, 
however,  that  he  shall  not  long  fancy  that.'* 

At  last,  after  many  misgivings  on  both  sides» 
Evelyn  and  Rosabel  were  irrevocably  united ; 
and  each  would  have  been  the  happiest  of  the 
happy,  but  for  the  fantastical  misery  which 
they  derived  from  the  errors  of  imasrination. 
In  these  errors,  circumstances  tende<f  to  con- 
firm them ;  and  I  need  not  tell  my  readers, 
that  a  groundwork  was  laid,  before  they  were 
married,  for  a  very  substantial  superstructure 
of  misery  to  be  erected  upon. 

**  /am  older ^  both  in  habits  and  in  look,  than 
I  am  in  years,**  thought  Evelyn,  '*and  my 
wife  is  much  younger  in  hoiht  therefore,  I  will 
sacrifice  my  habits  to  hers,  to  make  her  feel 
less  the  disadvantages  of  the  union;  and  I 
will  fill  my  house  with  company,  and  take  her 
to  places  of  amusemenL** 

«« I  see,**  said  Rosabel  to  herself,  *'  that  he 
has  no  enjoyment  of  my  society :  he  cannot 
bear  to  be  alone  with  me,  and  live  auietly  at 
home.  How  different  it  was  in  Matilda's 
time !  But  then,  as  Mrs.  Fanshaw  says,  the 
was  such  a  companion  /  And  so  am  I,  per- 
haps, if  he  would  try  to  draw  me  out :  but  I 
know  that  my  love  makes  me  appear  to  such 
disadvantage  before  him,  I  can't  converse  at 
all  at  my  ease.  How  I  wish  he  loved  roe  a 
great  deal  more,  and  I  him  a  litilt  lesa!^^ 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  removal  of 
these  bars  to  their  happiness,  was  one  mis- 
taken principle  of  action,  which  Rosabel  had 
been  taught  to  think  a  right  one. 

One  or  two  of  her  earliest  friends  were  wo- 
men whose  mothers  had  put  into  their  hands 
a  very  erroneous  book,  in  my  opinion,  but  one 
formerly  in  much  vogue,  in  which  a  reverend 
and  sensible  father  inculcates  in  his  married 
daughters  the  duty^  sofety,  and  giory  of  dissim- 
ulaiian,  bidding  them  to  consider  it  as  a  virtue, 
never  to  let  their  husbands  know  the  extent  of 
i?ieir  love  for  them ;  and  this  doctrine  was 
taught  to  the  young  and  naturally  close-tem- 
pered Rosabel.  No  wonder,  then,  that  bein? 
painfully  conscious  of  a  deeply-rooted  ana 
even  a  reprehensible  attachment,  as  its  object 
was  first  an  engaged,  and  then  a  married  man, 
she  should  improve  on  her  instructors,  and 
guard  her  secret  love  with  anxious  care,  even 
from  the  suspicions  of  Evelyn,  af\er  she  be- 
came his  wife. 

The  first  winter  afler  they  married,  Rosabel 
was  presented  at  court,  where  the  pleasure 
Evelyn  experienced  from  seeing  her  admired, 
was  damped  by  his  overhearing  one  gentleman 
say  to  another,  who  had  asked  who  that  beau- 
tiful creature  was — 
j     **  That !    It  is  Evelyn's  second  wife— the 


Stafibrdahire  Evelyn,  who  mmiriad  Matilda 
Fanshaw."  j 

''  Evelyn's  wife !  What !  thmt  old  fellow—  I 
is  he  married  to  that  youngs  .thing  1  He  b  a 
bold  and  lucky  man :  hot  I  eoneliide  be  is 
rich,  and  women  now  are  so  meieenary !  He 
looked  old  enough,  when  I  last  saw  him,  to  be 
her  father.'* 

How  poor  Evelyn  longed  to  torn  Toand,a]id 
say  that  his  wife  was  actually  nx-miid-tweiity ! 
But  he  dared  not;  and  he  went  home  sayiagr 
to  himself,  **  Yes,  I  dare  sayeveij  one  thinks! 
Rosabel  has  thrown  herself  awaj  for  money;' 
and  perhaps  she  thinks  so  herself!**  | 

Two  uneasy  years  passed  away  ;  bat  Eve-j 
lyn,  though  he  feared  Rosabel  did  not  leva  I 
him,  had  never  hitherto  suspeeled  that  she; 
loved  another.  Bat  now  thatroecies  of  misery  i 
was  added  to  his  other  sanerings.  Sooie: 
thoughtless  person  told  him  thst  Rosabel  and  i 
a  youn^  man  in  the  neighbourhood  where  she 
lived  w|th  her  aunt,  had  been  tenderly  attached 
to  each  other ;  that  want  of  fortune  aloae  pr»> 
vented  their  marrying ;  and  that  the  lover  en- 
tered the  army,  and  went  to  the  Weat  Indies,  i 

This  was  the  very  yoang  man  whose  sfo-; 
tion  Rosabel  could  not  return,  on  aoeonnt  of  j 
her  hopeless  attachment  to  Eyelyn :  but  he  be- 1 
lieved  the  story ;  and  concludinff  that  her  coU-  ■ 
ness  towards  Aim  was  the  result  of  her  lore , 
for  another^  he  became  completely  miserable.  ■ 
What  increased  his  annoyance  was,  that  bis 
books,  which  in  the  time  of  his  first  wife  were 
always  the  solace  of  every  care,  had  now  do 
power  to  soothe  him  :   for  read   he  could  not. 
The  passion  of  love  was  to  him  what  driokiog, 
a  quantity  of  wine  is  to  a  water-drinker — in- 
toxicating and  maddening,  not  exhilarating; 
or  like  a  large  and  unexpected  fortune  to  a  man 
long  poor,  and  habitually  self-denying  — be 
feels  more  burthened  than  served  by  his  riches, 
and  his  anxiety  is  greater  than  his  enjoyment 

Evelyn,  however,  would  have  been  happy, 
had  not  circumstances  prevented  his  seeing 
that  he  had  really  all  the  means  of  being  so: 
but  this  he  could  not  see ;  and  as  he  could  not 
lose  his  uncomfortableness  in  reading,  he  flew 
to  society  ;  and  he  even  became  a  member  of  a 
book-club  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  country- 
seat,  where  gentlemen  met  to  read,  and  discoss 
political  tracts,  literary  subjects,  or  play  whist, 
and  whence  Evelyn  never  now  returned  till  a 
late  hour  of  the  night.  He  always  desired  Ro- 
sabel not  to  sit  up  for  him,  and  she  obeyed ; 
but  if  the  night  was  dark,  she  could  never 
sleep  till  he  returned  in  safety,  as  he  went  on 
horseback,  and  the  road  was  not  only  bad,  bat 
she  fancied  that  his  horse  was  not  a  safe  one. 
And  oflen,  very  often,  used  she  to  open  the 
window,  and  watch  for  the  sound  of  his  horse*s 
feet:  nor  till  she  heard  it  approaching  the 
house,  would  she  retire  to  bed  again.  But 
when  Evelyn  in  the  morning  hoped  he  had  not 
disturbed  her  rest,  she  used  coldly  to  answer, 
^*  No ;"  and  he  oflen  said,  mentally*  . 
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**  If  I  did  not  retarn  all  night  she  would  not 
be  uneasy,  but  would  sleep  on,  I  dare  say/' 

One  evening,  he  was  ffazinff  fondly  on  Fanny, 
who  resenibl^  bis  wife,  and  he  observed  how 
much  the  likeness  increased. 

**  I  see  it  myself,'*  said  Rosabel. 

*^  But  she  will  always  hare  one  advantage 
over  you,  Mrs.  Evelyn,"  he  replied,  **  for  her 
countenance  is  the  picture  of  happiness.*' 

^  And  is  not 'mine  1  I  used  to  have  a  very 
happy  countenance,  Mr.  Evelyn." 

**  Used  to  have !  You  mean  to  insinuate,  I 
suppose,  that  you  had  a  happy  countenance 
before  you  married  me.  I  thank  you,  madam. 
Heaven  knows  we  are  both  much  altered  in 
countenance  since  we  married."  So  saying,  he 
left  the  room,  and  pulled  to  the  door  with  great 
Tiolenee. 

^What  is  the  matter  with  papal"  cried 
Fanny ;  *'  he  is  grown  so  cross  lately ;  he 
never  used  to  be  so  when  mamma  was  alive." 

**  No,  my  dear,  never.  But  then  he  loved 
your  mother,"  she  could  have  added,  '*and 
me  he  does  not  love."  The  truth  was,  that 
unhappy  and  jealous  love  had  made  him  pet- 
tish and  suspicious.  To  Matilda,  whom  he 
had  never  loved,  he  was  never  unkind ;  but  to 
Rosabel,  whom  he  adored,  as  he  believed, 
with  unrequited  nassion,  he  was  now  often 
what  Fanny  called  **  cross." 

Not  lonff  after  this,  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  sister,  in  which  she  desired  him  to  tell  Ro- 
sabel that  her  old  lover,  Captain  Denbigh,  was 
dangerously  ill  from  a  wound  received  in  a 
duel,  and  was  coming  to  England. 

**  Now,  then,"  thought  Evelyn,  «•!  shall  be 
able  to  try  the  state  of  her  heart;  and  he  read 
aloud  to  her  what  his  sister  wrote,  meaning  to 
fix  his  ^yes  on  her  as  he  did  so.  But  he  did 
not  find  this  an  easy  task,  till  Rosabel's  exces- 
sive emotion  made,  him  gaxe  on  her  with  the 
eye  of  indignant  reproof. 

••So,  madam,"  cried  he,  "this  gentleman 
wan  your  lover,  I  find :  I  heard  this  from  ano- 
ther quarter,  and  he  loved  you  very  tenderly,  I 
am  told." 

••  Poor  fellow !  he  di6,  indeed,  wry,  rery  ten- 
derly,'* Rosabel  falteringly  replied,  who  had 
now  learnt  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  unrequited 
paesion. 

••  Yes ;  and  I  believe  it  was  a  long  as  well 
as  an  ardent  attachment." 

••Oh,  very  long!"  and  her  tears  redoubled. 

••  I  think  it  a  great  pity,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  that 

you  did  not  marry  Captain  Denbigh ;"  and  he 

rushed  out  of  the  room  in  an  agony  of  jealousy. 

I      ••Alas!"  exclaimed  Rosabel,  in  the  bitter- 

.  ness  of  her  soul,  •*  he  is  at  least  no  hypocrite! 

'  No  doubt,  he  speaks  the  truth  here." 

I      Not  many  days  after,  the  papers  announced 

the  arrival  of  such  a  ship  in  port,  with  the  gal- 

I  lent  Captain  Denbigh  on  board,  who  was  de- 

!  elared  in  great  danger  from  a  wound  received 

I  in  a  duel;  but  it  was  thought  that  his  native 


air,  a  skilful  surgeon,  and  good  nursings  might 
restore  him. 

••It  is  a  great  pity,"  said  Evelyn,  as  he 
showed  Rosabel  this  paragraph,  •^that  you 
cannot  be  his  nurse.  But  you  know,  Mrs. 
Evelyn,  I  cannot  break  our  fetters  if  I  would ; 
else  the  gallant  Captain  Denbigh  should  not 
be  lost  for  want  of  a  ffood  nurse." 

He  said  no  more,  for  Rosabel  fainted ;  and 
he  imputed  her  illness  not  to  his  unkind  speech, 
but  her  affection  for  Denbigh. 

His  determination  was  now  taken.  He  re- 
solved to  leave  his  home,  his  country,  and  his 
wife;  for  every  feeling  of  delicacy  in  him  re- 
volted from  his  continuing  to  live  with  a  wo- 
man whose  heart  was  evidently  another's. 
Life  was  insupportable,  and  madness  he  felt 
must  ensue,  if  he  remained  with  her  any  longer. 
He  therefore  made  preparations  for  his  joumeyv 
and  had  even  obtained  his  passport,  before  he 
informed  his  wife  of  his  intentions,  while  Mrs. 
Lewellyn  was  on  a  visit  to  them.  Rosabel 
turned  pale,  and  instantly  quitted  the  room ; 
and  while  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  who  saw  some  se- 
cret uneasiness  was  preying  on  both  the  hus- 
band and  wifn,  was  trying  to  laush  and  argue 
Evelyn  out  of  his  strange  fancy  of^oing  abroad 
without  his  wife,  she  was  sent  for  to  Rosabel, 
who  earnestly  conjured  her  to  prevail  on  her 
brother  to  let  her  go  with  him,  declaring  that 
she  should  be  wretched  to  stay  behind. 

Mrs.  Lewellyn  obeyed  her,  but  she  pleaded 
in  vain. 

*•  Why  did  not  Rosabel  come  herself!  But 
she  was  afraid,  I  suppose,  of  gaining  her 
point.  She  was  quite  »afe,  however.  I  would 
rather  die,  than  take  her  with  me !" 

••  Brother !"  cried  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  after  a 
long  pause,  during  which  she  had  examined 
his  agitaied  countenance— dgitated  in  spite  of 
great  effort,  •*  Brother !  I  see  you  are  playing 
the  fool — I  see  you  are  trifling  with  .your  own 
happiness  and  that  of  Rosabel.  Go  abroad ! 
and  go  alone !  I  foresee  your  folly  will  be  its 
own  punishment.   Go,  and  come  back  wiser  /" 

Evelyn  did  not  reply ;  but  the  next  morning, 
when  his  wife  and  sister  waited  breakfast  for 
him,  they  found  he  was  gone,  but  had  left  a 
letter  for  them : — 

•*  I  hate  leave-taking !  therefore  you  will  find 
me  gone  without,  though  1  may  be  absent  at 
least  six  months.  I  wish  you,  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
to  ^o  to  London  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and 
reside  there  for  the  sake  of  masters  for  the 
children,  if  I  do  not  return.  In  the  mean- 
while, I  leave  you  uncontrolled  mistress,  to 
draw  on  my  banker  for  what  you  please,  and 
to  go  whither  you  please;  for  I  know  that  I 
leave  my  children  and  their  interests  in  the 
hands  of  the  safest  and  tenderest  of  mothers. 
God  blkss  you! 

••  I  must  leave  off,  ere  certain  recollections 
and  feelings  come  over  me,  and  unman  me. 

E.  E." 
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"The  man  is  mad!^^  cried  Mrs.  Lewellyn, 
affected  by  the  evident  agony  of  Roeabel .  "To 
use  a  rulgar  phrase,  my  dear,  he  is  quarrelling 
with  his  bread  and  butter.  What  nonsense 
has  he  in  his  head,  Rosabel  t    Can  you  tell  t*' 

"  No :  all  I  know  is,  that  he  does  not  lott 
me!" 

"  What !  Why  yon  are  as  great  a  fool  as 
he,  my  dear.  But  I  see  there  is  some  misap- 
prehension, which  time  and  a  little  proper 
ehaatisement  may  remove.'* 

During  the  ensuing  six  months,  Evelyn 
wrote  three  or  four  times,  saying,  first  he  was 
at  Paris,  then  at  Brussels,  then  at  Geneva. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  Mrs.  Evelyn  removed 
with  the  children  to  their  town-house;  and 
Mrs.  Lewellyn  in  a  letter  to  her  brother,  said 
that  she  was  very  angry  with  Rosabel  for  her 
prudish  obstinacy ;  that  poor  Captain  Denbigh 
was  in  London,  and,  fancying  himself  dying, 
wished  to  see  her  once  more ;  but  that  she  re- 
fused to  indulge  him,  because  she  felt  it  im- 
proper, and  because  she  fancied  her  husband 
would  disapprove  it.  ♦*  I  therefore  beg,"  she 
added  "  that  you  will  desire  her  not  to  be  so 
unnecessarily  hard-hearted.*' 

Evelyn,  as  soon  as  he  received  this  letter,  in 
a  sort  of  petulant  bravado  sat  down  to  answer 
it,  desiring  Mrs.  Evelyn  would  do  whatever 
she  wished  to  do,  without  considering  him, 
and  that  she  had  his  leave  to  visit  Captain 
Denbigh.  But  as  soon  as  this  letter  was  gone 
to  the  post,  he  repented  of  the  permission 
which  he  had  given ;  and,  impelled  by  jealousy 
and  other  uneasy  feelint^,  he  set  oflf  for  Eng- 
j  land,  and  never  rested  till  he  reached  London. 
Still,  when  he  got  there,  he  could  not  prevail 
on  himself  to  enter  his  own  house,  or  re-unite 
himself  to  a  woman  whom  he  fancied  pining 
in  love  for  another  man.  But  a  wild  fantastic 
project  took  possession  of  his  imagination, 
which,  difficult  and  preposterous  as  it  was,  he 
immediately  put  in  execution. 

He  concealed  his  return  from  every  one  but 
his  bankers,  and  them  he  desired  to  sell  stock 
for  him  to  a  very  large  amount  indeed ;  and 
when  the  stock  was  sold,  he  called  and  took 
away  the  money,  saying  that  he  was  probably 
going  abroad  for  some  time.  But  instead  of 
doing  so,  he  dyed  his  complexion  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  by  means  of  a  black  wi?,  false 
mustachios,  and  green  spectacles,  he  disfruised 
himself  so  eflectually,  that  no  one  could  have 
known  him  except  by  his  voice.  He  then 
boucrht  into  the  funds  again  in  the  name  of 
Sanford,  which  name  he  now  assumed,  and 
hired  a  first-floor  of  a  lodging-house,  immedi- 
ately opposite  his  own  house,  and  which  over- 
looked every  thing  that  passed  in  its  front 
rooms. 

Here,  then,  he  took  up  his  abode :  but  to  do 
him  justice,  it  was  not  merely  to  be  a  spy  on 
the  actions  of  his  wife,  and  from  jealousy  of 
her  seeincr  Captain  Denbigh.  No;  it  was 
that  he  might  indulge  a  painful  but  absorbing 


feeling — that  he  might  be  near  the  being  whom 
he  80  fatally  idolized ;  might  grace  on  her  un- 
seen ;  might  perhaps  find  opportunities  of  bear- 
ing her  voice,  of  finding  oot  whether  she  t^ 
gretted  him.  In  short,  it  wta  the  morbid  n-, 
source  of  diseased  but  tender  and  impassioii- 
ed  feeling;  and  while  his  silence  filled  the' 
heart  of  the  equally  fond  and  deceived  Rosa- , 
bel  with  agomzing  anxiety,  the  object  of  her  | 
solicitude  was  comforaiivefy  easy ;  for  he  bad : 
converted  himself  into  her  Oppositx  Nsien- 

BOUR.  ^  I 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  compli- : 
cated  feelings  with  which  Evelj^n  gased  on 
the  house  which  contained  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren; nor  the  eflfort  it  was  to  him  not  to  in- 
dulge the  wish  which  he  felt  to  clasp  them  to  [ 
his  heart :  and  he  was  forced  to  make  himself 
recollect  that  Rosabel,  as  he  feared,  still  loved  > 
another,  before  he  could  resolve  to  persevere 
in  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  himself.  **No,  no:  while  I  believe, 
she  loves  this  Denbigh,  I  cannot,  1  will  nolj 
live  with  her  again."  | 

Evelyn  now  almost  lived  at  the  window, 
watching  to  see  Rosabel  or  the  children. 

The  room  on  a  level  with  his  chamher  was 
his  wife*s  dressing-room ;  and  there  she  nsed 
to  sit  in  the  morning.  There  he  now  fancied 
he  saw  her  sometimes  behind  the  mnslin  ear-j 
tains,  and  his  heart  used  to  beat  with  mixed  | 
pain  and  pleasure.  Every  night  he  watched  | 
for  a  light  in  that  room ;  and  he  used  to  sit  io; 
the  dark  till  that  light  was  extinguished,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  went  to  bed  himself. 
In  the  morning  his  first  care  was  to  watch  to  see 
those  windows  thrown  open;  fot  then  he  knew 
Rosabel  was  gone  down  to  breakfast ;  and  be 
used  to  eat  his  by  his  front  drawing-room  wii>- 
dow,  where  he  sat  watching  to  see  Rosabel 
and  the  children  come  into  their  front-room 
when  they  had  finished  their  breakfast  And 
there  he  often  did  see  them;  but  Rosabel  ne-! 
ver  came  to  the  window.  He  every  day  saw 
the  children  walk  out  with  their  governess,; 
and  sometimes  Rosabel  went  out  in  the  car- 
riage. Once  he  saw  her  stand  on  the  step  of 
the  door  a  few  minutes,  and  he  was  shocked 
to  see  how  pale  and  thin  she  looked  :  but  as! 
she  had  a  basket  of  hot-house  fruit  in  her  hand, , 
he  was  sure  she  was  going  to  visit  the  wound- 
ed Denbigh  ;  and  he  pitied  her  no  longer. 

Evelyn  could  not  help  observing  that  Rosa- 
bel saw  no  company.  Many  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen called  at  the  house,  but  were  not  ad- 
mitted. But  one  person,  his  agent  and  soli- 
citor, Mr.  Belfield,  was  admitted  every  day: 
but  then  he  was  a  man  of  business,  and  his 
constant  visits  were  accounted  for.  But  why 
was  Rosabel  denied  to  every  one  else  1  He 
could  not  flatter  himself  that  it  was  because 
she  was  uneasy  concerning  his  absence  and 
his  silence.  Still,  spite  of  his  jealousy  of 
Captain  Denbigh,  he  felt  less  uneasy  than  he 
did. J 
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When  he  had  passed  some  monthB  in  this 
monotonous  but  to  him  soothing  manner,  he 
saw  that  Rosabel  came  regularly  to  the  win- 
dow, and  stood  there  at  a  certain  hour  every 
day  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length  he 
found  out  that  she  was  watching  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  general  post;  and  when  the  post^ 
man  knocked  he  used  to  see  her  run  to  the  door, 
and  as  he  believed  down  the  stairs.  He  then 
ossed  to  see  her  return,  and  then  he  beheld  her  no 
more  till  he  saw  her  in  her  dressing-room ;  of 
which  she  used  to  let  down  the  curtains  has- 
tily, and  where  he  fancied  that  she  used  to  sit 
alone,  to  recover  her  disappointment.  For  no 
doubt  she  was  expecting  daily  to  hear  from 
him  !  Oh,  if  this  anxiety  to  hear  from  him  had 
no  other  motive  but  affection  I  But  he  could 
not  htUcvt  it,  especially  as  every  two  or  three 
days  the  coach  conveyed  her,  as  he  suspected, 
to  the  sick  couch  of  Captain  Denbigh. 

A  new  visiter  was  now  admitted  to  Rosabel, 
one  whom  he  never  saw  before,  and  Evelyn 
soon  found  that  this  gentleman  lived  next  door 
to  Mm.  He  also  learnt  from  the  neighbouring 
tradesmen,  that  his  name  was  Monro ;  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  steward  of  Rosabers  grand- 
fiither;  that  from  him  he  had  inherited  large 

Property,  which  his  own  fortunate  speculations 
ad  increased ;  and  that  Rosabel  had  a  great 
respect  for  him,  for  his  father's  sake. 

**  I  must  know  this  man,"  thought  Evelyn ; 
^  and  through  him  I  shall  receive  daily  intel- 
ligence of  what  is  going  on.'' 

Fortune  favoured  him :  for  one  day  as  he 
returned  from  his  banker's,  he  saw  Mr.  Mon- 
ro taking  shelter  from  a  very  heavy  rain  un- 
der a  gateway.  Evelyn  had  a  large  umbrella 
as  well  as  a  thick  great-coat;  but  Monro  had 
neither.  This  was  an  opportunity  of  making 
his  acauaintance,  which  was  not  to  be  passed 
by. — hvelyn  stopped,  insisted  on  his  taking 
his  a robrel la, /orceef  it  into  his  hand,  declared 
his  great^coat  was  sufficient  for  him,  told  him 
his  name,  and  where  ^e  lived,  and  rapidly  left 
him.  But  Monro  soon  overtook  him,  vainly 
trying  to  make  him  take  back  the  umbrella ; 
and  they  walked  home  together. 

The  next  day  Monro,  who  had  seen  Evelyn 
ride  out  with  a  groom  behind  him,  ,and  saw 
that  his  horses  were  of  the  highest  price,  left 
his  card  at  his  door.  Evelyn  returned  the  call 
the  next  day ;  and  by  his  pleasing  manners, 
and  the  willing  attention  with  which  he  lis- 
tened to  the  lively  and  incessant  gossip  of  his 
new  acquaintance,  he  gained  so  much  on  him, 
that  they  met  almost  every  day,  and  some- 
tiroes  dined  together. 

Evelyn  found  that  his  friend  was  one  of 
those  happy  persons  who  are  vain  of  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  them,  and  was  more  es- 
pecially vain  of  his  large  possessions ;  but  he 
was  a  good-natured  egotist,  and  was  not  dis- 
posed to  wound,  as  many  egotists  are,  the 
hannless  self-love  of  others. 

Evelyn  very  soon  took  care  to  lead  the 


c-onversation  to  something  which  must  make 
Monro  talk  of  Mrs.  Evelyn.  Monro  was  not 
backward  to  tell  him  that  he  had  known  her 
from  her  birth ;  and  at  last  he  informed  him, 
that  her  husband,  a  very  odd  man,  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  was  abroad ;  and  that  she  was 
excessively  uneasy  because  no  one  had  heard 
of  him  for  a  great  many  months;  and,  what 
was  very  extraordinary,  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land ;  had  gone  to  his  bankers' ;  had  received 
a  great  sum  of  money ;  and  had  told  them  he 
was  going  abroad  instantly,  perhaps  for  life. 

^*For  lift!  No,  surely  not!"  observed  Eve- 
lyn, thrown  off  his  guard. 

*'  Ay,  you  may  well  doubt  the  fact,"  replied 
Monro,  **  as  you  see  what  a  lovely  wife  and 
charming  children  he  leaves  behind  him.  For 
my  part,  I  think  he  is  mad ;  Belfield,  his 
agent,  says  that  he  is  only  /t6er/y-mad,  and 
that  he  has  no  doubt  he  has  gone  to  ffive 
money  to  the  Spanish  Patriots,  if  noi  to  nght 
for  them." 

Spite  of  his  indignant  astonishment,  and 
the  state  of  his  feelings,  Evelyn  could  not 
help  laughing  at  hearing  himself  represented 
as  such  a  fighting  Quixote.  •—  Love,  he 
thought,  had  made  him  quite  enough  of  a 
madman  and  a  fool ;  but  liberty  he  did  indeed 
defy  to  drive  him  to  such  extremities.  "  But 
pray,"  said  he,  **  what  does  Mrs.  Evelyn  think 
of  this  extraordinary  supposition!" 

"She  does  not  believe  it;  but  Belfield — 
who,  bj  the  by,  i.s,  I  suspect,  desperately  in 
love  with  her,  tells  her  he  has  good  ground 
for  what  he  suspects." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  Evelyn,  starting;  and  sus- 
picions, by  no  means  favourable  to  Belfield, 
took  possession  of  his  mind. 

"This  Belfield,"  said  he,  "what  sort  of  a 
man  is  he  ?  If  Mrs.  Evelyn  were  a  widow, 
surely,  he  could  have  no  pretensions  to  herl" 

"Why  not?  He  is  a  monstrously  hand- 
some man,  a  great  favourite  with  women,  very 
shrewd,  very  insinuating,  very  rich,  and  is 
lately  come  into  parliamenL" 

"  Well ;  but  we  will  hope  poor  Mr.  Evelyn 
is  not  dead,  nor  likely  to  be." 

^^ Poor  Mr.  Evelyn!  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
pity  him,  a  shatter-brained  fellow,  to  go  away 
and  leave  his  beautiful  wife  in  this  manner 
without  a  protector,  to  all  the  dangers  to  which 
youth  and  beauty  are  exposed  ;  and  no  one  on 
earth  but  his  own  fantastical  self  knows  the 
reason  why.  He  is  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  hus- 
band and  a  father,  indeed !" 

"  You  are  severe,  sir,  on  poor  Evelyn.  Yon 
cannot  tell  but  that  he  might  have  very  cogent 
reasons." 

"Well,  may  be  so;  but  I  only  beg  you 
will  never  call  him  poor  Evelyn  again,  as  if 
you  pitied  him."  And  Evelyn  was  very  glad 
to  drop  the  conversation. 

The  next  day,  as  he  was  walking  with 
Monro,  they  met  the  Miss  Evelyns  with  their 
governess,  and   Monro  stopped  to  s^e&k  tA 
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them,  while  Evelyn  stood  gazing  on  them  nn- 
seen,  and  trembUng  in  every  limb  while  he 
heard  the  sound  of  their  voices.  At  first,  he 
was  so  bewildered  that  he  heard  nothing  else ; 
however,  at  length  he  heard,  ^*  My  mamma 
very  unhappy,"  '*  Captain  Denbiu;h  dying 
slowly,"  *»  Captain  Denbigh  grieved  to  leave 
mamma  so  wretched,"  **  miserable  to  see  her 
affliction,"  and  so  on.  All  this  mutual  grief , 
poor  Evelyn,  who  did  not  hear  the  interm^iate 
sentences,  attributed  to  the  agony  of  their 
being  parted  for  ever  by  the  sure  but  slow 
hand  of  death.  He  did  not  hear  that  the 
governess  and  Matilda  both  said,  not  hearing 
cf  or  from  her  husband  was  the  cause  of  Rosa- 
bel's  misery ;  and  that  Denbigh  said  his  great 
grief  when  he  died,  would  be  to  leave  her  so 
unhappy.  He  therefore  returned  home  with 
every  doubt  restored,  and  doubly  confirmed, 
which  had  been  gradually  yielding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  time  and  absence.  But  how  had 
he  overrated  the  strictness  of  her  principles ! 
Was  the  woman  who  could  thus  allow  even 
a  dying  man  to  declare  his  passion  for  her,  and 
own  that  it  was  agony  to  her  to  part  from  him, 
was  such  a  woman  calculated  to  train  up  his 
daughters  in  the  path  of  propriety  t  Certainly 
no.  But  a  glance  at  her  pale  cheeks,  and 
pure  innocent  countenance  the  next  day,  made 
him  think  that  by  such  a  creature  no  one 
could  be  led  into  any  material  error. 

As  summer  approached,  Evelyn  had  a  new 
enjoyment,  which  no  one  but  a  man  in  love 
would  have  delighted  in. — Rosabel,  who  loved 
flowt^rs,  had  mi«;nonette  in  every  window  of 
her  house;  and  as  the  street  was  not  wide, 
Evelyn  could  inhale  the  perfumes  from  her 
windows;  and  to  his  love-sick  fancy,  as  he 
sat  without  candles,  inhaling  this  franrrance, 
with  his  windows  open,  and  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  window-blinds,  through  which  he 
fanciotl  he  saw  her  pass  aiid  repass, — it  seemed  | 
as  if  he  was  holding  some  intercourse  with  \ 
her;  and  these  hours  in  the  day  were  to  him 
the  most  soothing  and  most  welcome.  But  it 
now  occurred  to  iiim  that  he  might  have  the 
still  greater  enjoyment  of  ministering  to  her 
gratification.  Accordingly,  he  contrived  a  sort 
of  shelter  or  awning  for  plants;  and,  having 
obtained  permission  from  his  landlord  to  sub- 
stitute large  halconie:^  to  his  windows  in  the 
room  of  small  ones,  he  filled  them  with  the 
most  fraerrant  plants  that  the  most  curious  gar- 
iden  could  produce.  This  rare  sight  attracted 
I  the  attention  and  charmed  the  eyes  both  of 
I  Rosabel  and  the  children;  and  as  the  former 
I  was  botanist  enough  to  know  that  the  flowers 
she  saw  were  uncommonly  sweet,  she  removed 
her  mignonette  from  her  drawing-room  win- 
dows, in  hopes  of  smelling  the  delirious  per- 
fume opposite.  Nor  was  she  mistaken;  for 
when  the  wind  was  in  one  quarter,  and  the 
evening  moist,  she  could  inhale  all  its  mingled 
fragrance ;  and  she  used  to  stand  in  her  hal- 
jcony  after  it  was  dark,  to  enjoy  the  delicious 


gales  from  the  balcony  of  her  oppositb  kbigb- 
BOUR,  who,  himself  unseen,  could  enjoy  her 
pleasure.  Once  he  distincUjr  heard  her  soft 
voice  exclaim,  **  What  exquisite,  what  aingu- 
larly  exouisite  fragrance  it  ia  !*' 

But  Monro  exclaimed  very  diflerenlly  when 
he  saw  the  balconies  put  up,  and  the  flowers  I 
come  home !  **  What  amaxing  extravaganre ! ' 
Why,  Sanford!  what  can  you  mean  by  itl- 
You  tell  me  that  yon  cannot  aflTord  to  keep  a- 
valet,  and  yet  you  throw  away  roonej  in  Iktt 
manner !  and  after  all,  a  few  boxea  of  migno- 
nette would  answer  all  the  parpoae.** 

^^PtrhapB  noi,*^  replied  Evelyn,  aighing: 
'*  these  flowers  give  roe  exquUiU  mUisfadion,'"  i 
But  another  species  of  enjoyment  awaited  him. ! 

He  had   hitherto  vainly   liatened   for  the 
sound  of  Rosabers  harp  and  voice;   bat  be' 
was  consoled  by  the  idea  that  her  aptrita  were  | 
not  good  enough  to  allow  her  to  nn^  or  play. ; 
But  one  evening  he  saw  that  a  lady  was  ber; 
guest,  who  would  not,  he  knew,  be  Testrained 
by  any  feelings  of  delicacy  from  endeavouring,  i 
by  repeated  importunity,  to  procure  the  grati- 
cation  of  hearing  her ;  nor  was  he  naistaken. ! 
He  at  length  heard  a  few  fiiint,  preluding* 
chords  struck  on  the  harp,  and  then  the  voice- 
of  Rosabel  sung  a  ballad,  hinfanouriie  ballad !  | 
But  her  voice  was  weak  and  faltering,  till  at' 
length  it  entirely  failed;  she  paused  in  the 
middle  of  a  line,  and  he  fancied  he  heard  the 
sob  of  distress.    Certainly,  the  sound  of  music  ^ 
was  heard  no  longer ;  and  on  look  in  v  up  be 
saw  Rosabel,  with   her  handkerchief  at  her 
eyes,  standing  at  her  dressing-room  window, 
the  curtain  of  which  she  in  another  moment 
as  usual  let  down;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
she  had  retired  to  vent  in  solitude  the  moora- 
ful  feelings  which  that  ballad  had  called  forth.' 

"Can  this  be,  or  am  I  deceiving  myself P 
thought  Evelyn.  **IfI  am  not,  Rosabel  at  length 
loves  me;  and  we  may  yet  be  happy !  But  do: 
it  is  impossible  !** 

However,  that  night  he  went  to  bed  happier 
than  usual. 

Evelyn  now  found  out  that  his  daughters 
sometimes  came  over  to  call  on  his  neighboor, 
in  order  to  see  his  collection  of  prints,  and 
other  curiosities.  He  therefore  set  about  pur- 
chasing all  manner  of  rare  and  curious  things 
himself,  and  expensive  Indian  toys,  that  he 
mivht,  some  time  or  other,  have  an  excuse  for 
asking  them  to  his  house;  and  in  the  mean- 
while, when  he  heard  they  were  cominu  to  s*^ 
Monro,  he  sent  over  some  of  his  purchases  to 
add  to  their  amusement.  At  length,  heven-: 
tured  to  call  in,  when  he  knew  they  were 
there ;  but  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  room  sud- 
denly ;  for  he  overheard  both  his  daughters 
speaking  of  him  in  such  affectionate  terms, 
and  grieving  for  his  supposed  death  in  so. 
touching  a  manner,  that,  had  he  staid,  he  felt 
he  must  have  discovered  himself  to  them. 
Some  days  af\er,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
often  seen  and  conversed  with  his  daughters, 
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he  tied  up  his  thumb  as  if  it  was  goaty,  and  he 
eottld  not  writet  and  dictated  a  note  to  Rosa- 
bel, in  which  he  begged  she  would  allow  the 
Miss  Evelyns  to  accept  the  Chinese  bonzes, 
which  thev  had  so  much  admired.  Rosabe), 
oveicome  by  their  importunity,  allowed  them, 
though  reluctantly,  to  accept  the  presents.-^ 
Still  she  did  not  choose  to  invite  him  to  her 
house,  as  he  was  a  stranger,  and  she  in  a  state 
of  deep  affliction ;  but  she  came  purposely  to 
the  window  one  day,  when  Evelyn  was  at  his, 
and  thanked  him  by  her  gesture  and  her  ex- 
pression for  his  kindness  to  her  dauerhters. 
Evelyn  stood  like  one  entranced  as  she  did 
so ;  for  he  was  shocked  and  alarmed  again  at 
the  recent  change  in  her  appearance,  and  her 
look  was  evidently  that  of  deep,  habitual  de- 
jection. Could  key  could  his  absence,  his  si- 
lence, his  supposed  death,  occasion  it  t  If  he 
could  but  be  sure  of  that,  be  should  indeed  be 
eatisfied!  But  it  was  more  likely  she  was 
mourning  for  her  firti  love. 

HoweTer,  he  was  not  only  beginning  to  be 
tired  of  his  present  mode  of  life,  but  to  con- 
sider it  as  unworthy  of  him.  True,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  offices  of  Christian  love:— -he 
sought  out  the  abode  of  the  destitute,  he  en- 
able the  industrious,  but  indigent,  roan  to  ac- 
quire the  humble  independence  which  he  de- 
sired, he  Tisited  the  prisoner,  and  he  caused 
**  the  widow's  heart  to  leap  for  joy  ;*'  for  such 
were  his  habits;  and  even  love,  that  aelfah 
and  monopolizing  passion,  could  not  render 
Evelyn  forgetful  of  his  fellow-creatures.  But 
then  he  was  neglecting  his  duties  as  a  father, 
a  magistrate,  and  a  proprietor  of  large  estates. 
He  was  also  acting  a  part  which,  when  it 
came  to  be  known,  must  attach  ridicule  to  his 
name,  and  perhaps  affix  to  it  the  suspicion  of 
inoanUy,  And  zder  these  serious  reflections, 
Evelyn  was  resolved  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
return,  by  writing  to  his  sister,  when  a  cir- 
cumstance happened  which  determined  him  to 
let  matters  remain  as  they  were  a  little  longer. 

Belfield,  who  had  long  and  secretly  been 
enamoured  of  Mrs.  Evelyn,  whose  virtue  was, 
be  knew,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  profligate 
arts,  had  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Eve- 
lyn's strange  silence,  and  probable  death,  in 
order  to  make  her  his;  not  doubting,  if  he 
kept  other  men  away,  by  giving  out  that  she 
was  engaged  to  him,  he  should,  with  his  im- 
portunities, soon  gain  her  aflfections.  But  then 
It  was  necessary  that  he  should  convince  her 
friends,  and  Afr,  that  Evelyn  was  dead.  When 
she  was  once  his,  his  vanity  led  him  to  believe 
she  would  follow  him  through  the  world,  and 
leave  England  with  him,  should  her  husband 
return. 

For  instead  of  being  a  rich  man,  as  Monro 
thought  him,  he  was  a  distressed  man ;  nay, 
he  had  eontrived  so  completely  to  embarrass 
Evelyn's  afiairs,  that  he  knew,  he  must,  ere 
long,  quit  England  for  safety; — and  he  was 
desirous  that  Mrs.  Evelyn  should  be  the  com- 


panion of  his  exile.  With  this  view,  though 
lie  promised  Evelyn's  brother  and  sister,  that 
he  would  advertise  for  tidings  of  Evelyn,  he 
never  did.    He  went  down  to  Liverpool,  on 

f»retence  of  having  heard  intelligence  of  Eve- 
yn,  and  returned  with  a  list  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  in  a  frigate,  which  had  sailed  to 
South  America  on  such  a  day,  and  sunk  on  the 
voyage.  On  the  list,  was  the  name  of  Edward 
Evelyn.  He  also  brought  with  him  a  boy, 
who  had  floated  on  shore,  and  was  the  only 
person  saved.  This  boy  he  tutored  to  describe 
Evelyn's  person,  and  what  he  said  when  he 
found  that  all  hope  was  vain  :  and  such  wa9 
the  apparent  simplicity  of  this  artful  youtht 
that  even  Mrs.  Lewellyn  was  deceived,  and 
believed,  as  well  as  the  broken-hearted  Rosa- 
bel, that  her  brother,  in  his  mad  enthusiasm 
and  fantastical  unhappiness,  had  embarked  on 
this  expedition,  carrying  his  40,0<M)/.  along 
with  him. 

Evelyn's  first  intelligence  of  this  successful 
fraud,  was  from  seeing  the  children  and  the 
servants  in  deep  mourning ;  and,  alarmed  at 
the  sight,  he  flew  to  Monro  to  know  the  occa- 
sion of  it. 

«'  Why,  that  road  fellow,  Evelyn,  is  dead !" 
was  the  astounding  reply. 

"  Indeed  !  Well — I  could  not  have  believed 
it !    Nay,  I  cannot  believe  it." 

**  Why  not  t  I  tell  you  he  is  dead,  and  de- 
voured, too— the  sharks  have  him." 

He  then  related  to  the  wondering  Evelyn 
the  whole  story  of  his  own  expedition,  his 
shipwreck,  his  despair,  and  his  last  dying 
speech! 

**  Oh  !  this  is  too  pathetic,"  cried  he — "  it 
really  makes  me  laugh !  And  so  Belfield  has 
a  witness  of  all  this  1" 

*^  Yes,  and  they  doubt  the  fact  no  longer. 
The  poor  widow  is,  I  hear,  overwhelmed  with 
affliction ;  but  then  I  also  hear  that  she  is  to  be 
Mrs.  Belfield:' 

*•  What  1"  cried  Evelyn,  seizing  hold  of  the 
arm  of  the  sofa,  to  steady  his  trembling  frame. 

'*  Yes.  Why,  Evelyn  has  been  gone  near 
eighteen  months,  and  has  been  dead  eight;  so, 
when  the  year  is  up,  I  do  not  see  why  she 
should  not  marry  again — do  you  1" 

'*  Yes,  I  see  a  few  objections  to  it :  but  this 
roust  be  a  false  report.  However,  nous  ver- 
ronsr 

Evelyn  felt  this  was  not  the  moment  to  dis- 
cover himself,  as  he  had  now  to  detect  and 
punish  a  villain.  Time  went  on,  and  Belfield 
was,  Evelyn  saw,  admitted  every  day.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  Monro  told  him,  that  the 
servants  assured  his  servant,  preparations  for  a 
wedding  were  making ;  though  it  was  to  be  a 
private  one.  Evelyn  felt  confounded  by  this 
astonishing  information.  Still,  he  derived  con- 
solation from  it.  He  knew  that  as  soon  as  he 
appeared,  Belfield  must  vanish ;  and  he  trusted 
that  he  kept  too  strict  a  watch  on  what  passed 
in  his  house,  not  to  detect  ^ce^^t^^x<cs^  Vsi.  ^V 
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marriage.  Therefore,  he  set  Belfield  at  defi- 
ance, and  could  allow  bis  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
the  cheering  consciousness,  that  if  Rosabel  had 

auickly  forgotten  Aim,  she  had  also  forgotten 
le  dying  Denbigh,  and  therefore  could  love 
him  no  longer. 

He  was  now  surprised  one  morning  by  see- 
ing Belfield  leave  Mrs.  Evelyn^s  house  with  a 
very  disturbed  countenance,  and  marks  of  high 
irritation  and  anger  in  his  manner.  But  Monro 
was  absent,  and  he  could  not  learn  the  reason. 
The  next  day  Belfield  called,  but  was  evidently 
refused  admittance ;  and  so  he  was  the  follow- 
ing day.  That  day  Monro  returned,  and  soon 
after  Evelyn  saw  one  of  hia  own  servants  go 
over  to  him,  and  he  returned  with  him  to  the 
house. 

**  What  can  this  mean  1"  thought  Evelyn ; 
and  while  he  stood  at  the  window  watching 
for  Monro,  the  latter  looked  up,  saw  him,  and 
came  to  him  instantly. 

♦'  Here  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work !"  criexi 
Monro.  **That  rascal  Belfield  is  foiled,  how- 
ever: he  spoke  too  soon ;  and  bavins  address- 
ed Mrs.  Evelyn  rather  familiarly,  and  declared 
his  pasflion,  he  received  the  most  firm  and  dis- 
dainful repulse ;  on  which  he  had  the  impudence 
to  tell  her,  that  if  she  did  not  marry  him,  her 
reputation  was  gone ;  for  that  he  had  told  his 
friends  he  was  to  marry  her,  and  every  one 
knew  that  he  was  the  on/y  man  admitted  every 
day  to  her  presence,  and  at  all  hours;  and 
that,  though  she  knew  he  came  on  business 
alone,  the  worid  believed  he  came  for  other 
reasons." 

"  Impudent  scoundrel !"  cried  Evelyn,  breath- 
less with  indignation.  **  Rut  to  these  in- 
sults," thought  he,  *^  it  is  I  who  have  exposed 
hert" 

"  This  behaviour  did  not  recommend  him 
the  more  to  the  fair  widow.  She  ordered  her 
servant  to  show  him  the  door,  and  desired  him 
to  make  up  his  accounts  directly,  that  she 
mi^rht  put  her  affairs  in  the  hands  of  another 
acrent.  But  he  refused;  and  he  vows  she 
shall  see  him,  and  hear  him  plead  his  cause 
again. 

**  In  this  dilemma,  she  sent  for  me,  as  her 
oldest  friend  at  hand,  to  meet  this  man,  when 
he  comes  to-morrow  morning,  and  to  be  there, 
in  readiness  to  receive  and  threaten  him;  and 
I  can  tell  him  I  shall  not  spare  him." 

**  No,  be  sure  you  do  not  —  there  is  a  good 
creature  !"  cried  Evelyn,  squeezingr  his  hand. 
"  But  do  you  not  now  suspect  that  this  man  : 
trumped  up  the  story  of  Mr.  Evelyn's  ship- ' 
wreck  1" 

**  No,  no,  that  is  sure  —  at  least,  I  hope  so; 
for  that  fellow  was  certainly  unworthy  of  her. 
What  a  sweet  creature  she  is !  and  what  a  for- 
tunate man  he  would  be  who  should  gain  her! 
Beauty,  virtue,  family^  and  a  large  jointure —  ■ 
hey,  San  ford  !     Was  it  not  very,  very  flatter-  '; 
big,  and  very  kind  in  her,  to  send  for  me  to  | 
protect  her  ?     1  consider  it  as  a  proud  day  in  I 


my  life — bey,  Sanford !  Shoold  not  yoa  be 
proud  to  be  the  chosen  proteetor  of  such  a  wo- 
man 1" 

^To  be  sore,*'  replied  Evelyn,  sighing 
deeply,  and  turning  away  firom  him. 

•'  Well,  good-bye,  Sanford !  1  will  let  yoo 
know  what  passes  to-morrow ;  and  if  I  go  on/ 
with  Belfield,  perhaps  you  will  be  my  tecond. 
I  have  the  best  pistols  and  the  best  arm  of  any 
man  in  England.   Will  you  oblige  me  1** 

**  O  air !  remember  that  such  a  ruffian  as 
this  is  not  worthy  to  meet  an  honoorable  maa.*^ 

**  That  is  true ;  and  a  little  gentle  caning  will 
be  sufiicient.   He  can  only  take  the  law  of  me.** 

But  no  Belfield  appeared  the  next  day :  his 
affairs  came  suddenly  and  unexpeetedly  to  a 
crisis,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly  hia  country. 

His  complete  detection,  though  it  invcjved 
the  affairs  in  difiiculiies,  was  in  seeret  a  great 
relief  to  Rosabers  mind ;  for  she  suspected 
now  that  the  story  of  her  husband^s  death  was 
false,  and  the  whole  a  fabrieation  of  Belfield*s. 
But  she  owned  this  to  no  one,  lest  she  shoold 
be  contradicted,  and  feel  that  hope  damped 
which  alone  gave  energy  to  her  drooping 
mind. 

Evelyn  was  now  resolved  he  would  not  long 
delay  to  make  his  existence  known;  but  he 
still  was  anxious  to  know  whence  the  report 
of  a  private  wedding  originated  :  perhaps  she 
was  going  to  marry  Denbicrb,  who  might  wish 
in  death  to  call  her  his — if  indeed  he  was  dy- 
ing, for  Monro  had  heard  he  was  better.  < 

He  therefore  interropted  Monro  on  this; 
subject,  who  learnt  at  last,  that  the  wedding 
was  only  that  of  the  governess  and  a  youn? 
man  to  whom  she  had  long  been  attached,  and . 
they  were  to  be  married  the  next  day.  I 

**  Indeed  !"  cried  Evelyn;  **and  who  is  lo! 
replace  her  in  the  family  1" 

"A  sister  of  Mrs.  Evelyn's,  who  is  there! 
already  —  a  very  clever  woman  —  a  widow,' 
who,  with  herself  and  masters,  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
thinks,  will  be  able  to  do  all  a  governess  u 
wanted  for." 

**  Is  she  like  her  sister  1"  said  Evelyn. 

**  No  ;  but  she  is  a  very  fine  woman — some 
years  older  than  Mrs.  Evelyn." 

"Now,  then,  the  time  is  come  for  my  re- 
turn," said  Evelyn  to  himself:  **yet  still  my 
mind  missives  me  concerning  Denbigh.  Werej 
I  sure  that  I  was  regretted,  and  he  no  longer 
loved,  I  should  look  forward  to  a  lite  of  content,  I 
if  not  of  happiness.     Perhaps  I  have  wronged ! 
her.  She  has  not  visited  him  now  for  months  • 
and  never  since  she   heard   of  my  death — at' 
least,  not  that  I  know  of."     And  he  went  to' 
bed  that  ni^ht,  happier  than  he  had  yet  been 
since  he  left  Rosabel.    But  the  night  was  hoi, 
and  he  feverish,  and  he  rose  at  dawn,  to  throw 
open  his  window,  and  catch,  if  possible,  a  re- 
freshing breeze  ;  when,  as  be  approached  the 
window,  he  beheld  a  sight  that  riveted  him 
with  horror  and  agony  to  the  spot,  and  made 
the  fever  of  his  body  forgotten  in  the  phrensy 
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of  his  mind :  for  he  beheld  Roeabel  supporting 
a  yoong  man*8  head  oo  her  arm,  who  reclined 
GO  a  couch  at  the  open  window ;  while  ever 
and  anon  $ke  wiped  the  damps  from  his  fore> 
head  and  pale  cheek,  imprinting  as  she  did  to 
a  kiss  on  the  former. 

Evelyn  saw,  and  fell  staggering  asainst  the 
wall.  This  then,  no  doubt,  was  Denbigh! 
and  they  were  prirately  married ;  and  she  bad 
ceased  to  visit  nim  only  because  he  was  in  the 
house !  Yes,  yes :  it  must  be  he !  else  why 
that  kiss  of  love!  Never  had  she  bestowed 
SQch  a  voluntary  caress  on  him !  And  while 
he  execrated  his  own  mad  folly,  which  had 
thus  made  him  the  means  of  his  own  disgrace, 
he  suffered  torments  beyond  the  power  of  lan- 
guage to  describe.    But  what  was  he  to  do  t 

He  never  could  receive  Rosabel  again  as 
kia  wife.  Therefore,  after  hours  of  almost  dis- 
tracting thought,  he  resolved  to  let  the  story 
of  his  death  remain  uncontradicted,  as  the  dis- 
covery that  he  yet  lived  might  endanger  her 
life,  if  not  unsettle  her  reason. 

**  I  have  brought  all  this  on  myself,**  said 
he ;  '*  and  it  is  right  that  I  alone  should  be  the 
victim.  Besides,  I  feel  I  shall  not  long  sur- 
vive this  dreadful  stroke.** 

He  was,  however,  resolved  to  convince  him- 
self indisputably  of  the  faci^  before  he  took 
any  new  steps ;  and  that  instantly,  for  delay 
and  suspense  were  death  to  him.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  aa  he  rose,  he  sent  a  note  to  Monro, 
to  tell  him  that  he  wished  he  would  prevail  on 
the  Miss  Evelyns  to  come  over  to  see  his  cu- 
riosities that  mornings  according  to  their  pro- 
mise, as  he  might  leave  London  the  next  day ; 
and  to  his  great  joy  their  mother  allowed  them 
to  come ;  but  their  aunt  accompanied  them,  as 
she  thought  Matilda,  a  tall,  full-grown  girl  of 
fourteen,  was  too  old  to  visit  a  bachelor,  unless 
she  was  with  her. 

With  a  beating  heart,  and  an  aching  head, 
Evelyn  received  his  guests ;  and  his  evident 
indisposition  elicited  many  kind  inquiries  and 
obliging  Drewn/iftonff  from  Mrs.  Edwin.  But 
he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her ;  and,  telling  Monro 
to  show  her  a  very  fine  book  of  prints,  he  took 
his  daughters  into  another  room  to  show  them 
things  of  a  different  nature.  The  inquiry, 
however,  which  he  longed  to  make,  died  on 
his  parched  and  trembling  tongue.  At  length 
he  gained  courage  to  say,  as  he  showed  Ma- 
tilda a  pearl  necklace  of  great  value,  which 
he  purchased  abroad  for  Rosabel,  **  See  here, 
Miss  Evelyn !  When  your  mamma  appears  as 
a  bride  again,  she  should  have  such  a  necklace 
aa  this!*^ 

**  My  mamma  will  never  be  a  bride  again,  I 


**  No !  Are  you  sure  she  is  not  a  bride  fioti;  ?** 

**  Oh  dear,  no ;  impossible !  We  had  seen 

for  some  time  she  was  not  so  low  as  usual ; 

and  at  last  she  told  us  she  could  no  longer 

conceal  firom  at,  that  ahe  was  convinced  papa 
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was  alive,  and  Bel  field  had  invented  the  story 
of  his  death ;  and  we  were  so  glad  !** 

'*  Can  this  be  1  Well,  then,**  he  added,  shak- 
inof  with  emotion  as  he  spoke,  **  I  am  certainly 
delirious;  for  I  thought  I  saw  your  mother, 
this  morning  at  daybreak,  supporting  a  young 
man  in  her  arms  at  the  window  !** 

"Hush,  hush!**  cried  little  Fanny;  "you 
must  not  tell  what  yon  saw  !** 

"O  yes,  I  may  now,  you  know:  but  did 
you  real/y  see  uncle  1  How  verv  odd  !*' 

*•  Uncle,  uncle,  did  you  say  !*'  screamed  out 
the  adtated  Evelyn. 

"  Yes :  our  uncle  who  was  supposed  dead.'* 

Here  Evelyn  ran  out  of  the  room  to  vent 
his  full  heart  in  tears  and  thanksgiving !  but 
soon  returning,  he  told  her  to  go  on  with  her 
story. 

"  Well,  sir,  he  got  out  of  the  prison  at  Goa, 
came  to  Europe,  fought  a  duel  at  Cork,  where 
he  landed,  and  left  his  antagonist  mortally 
wounded  as  he  thought.  So  he  fied  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  mamma,  who  was  forced  to  con- 
ceal his  being  with  her;  for  the  parents  of  the 
young  man  had  vowed,  if  their  son  died,  they 
would  hang  him  if  possible.  But  to-day  We 
heard  the  gentleman  was  out  of  danger;  but 
uncle  was  wounded  so  badly  that  he  cannot 
stir  from  his  couch.** 

"  What  a  comfort,**  said  he  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  your  uncle's  arrival  must  have  been  to  Mrs. 
Evelyn!*' 

"Yes:  if  any  thing  could  comfort  poor 
mamma  for  papa*s  absence,  and  supposed 
death.  My  uncle*s  first  letter  came  on  the  dav 
twelvemonth  that  papa  left  us;  and  though 
she  was  glad  to  hear  he  was  alive,  she  said 
she  could  not  rejoice  that  day.  But  she  shut 
herself  up  all  the  day,  and  would  not  see  any 
one.*' 

Evelyn  heard,  wondered,  but  was  self-con- 
demned. 

"  She  is  not  your  own  mother,  I  think  1" 

"  Oh,  no :  but  we  love  her  quite  as  well  aa 
we  did  our  own  mamma.** 

"As  well!*'  cried  Fanny:  "Oh,  better, 
better !  Our  mamma  was  very  good  and  sen- 
sible, I  dare  say ;  but  she  was  not  kind,  and 
this  is  90  kind  !^' 

"  And  to  all  equally  1" 

"  Why,  no.  We  are  rather  jealous  of  Ed- 
uford,  because  mamma  thinks  he  is  so  like 
papOy  and  so  handsome,  and  she  does  so  love 
him,  and  look  at  him  !** 

"  Was  your  papa  handsome  1** 

"  Mamma  thinks  him  so ;  and  his  picture  is 
almost  the  only  comfort  she  has.** 

"  See,  Matilda !  see !  what  a  fine  piece  of 
spar  this  is,"  said  Fanny;, and  Evelyn  was 
glad,  while  their  attention  was  occupied,  to 
escape  again  to  his  chamber.  When  he  re- 
turned, he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  con- 
verse with  his  children  ag^in.  Their  uncon- 
scious prattle  wounded  while  it  delighted  him ;  I 
for  he  saw  hi«  in^uado^vxA  viww^%^  w^^'"^ 
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with  unavailing  regreL  He  therefore  went 
into  the  room  where  he  had  left  Monro  and 
Mrs.  Edwin;  being  resolved  to  have,  if  he 
could  get  rid  of  Monro,  some  conversation 
with  the  latter  relative  to  her  sister,  and  the 
disarfpearance  of  her  husband. 

**  The  young  ladies  are  looking  at  the  fossils 
now,'*  said  he  to  Monro :  *^  there  are  some  fine 
specimens  which  perhaps  you  never  saw:*' 
and  Monro  left  them  together. 

**  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  see  you  so  exhausted," 
said  Mrs.  Edwin:  *'I  doubt  we  are  amusing 
ourselves  at  your  expense)  I  dare  say  you 
wish  us  gone  1" 

**  By  no  means,  madam,  if  you  are  enter- 
tained." 

"Can!  be  otherwise  1*' 

**  Perhaps  you  could  prevail  on  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn to  favour  me  with  a  call,  if  she  is  fond  of 
prints  and  fossils!" 

**  My  sister !  Oh,  no,  sir.  Poor  dear  crea- 
ture !  she  is  fond  of  nothing  now  but  the  me- 
mory of  Mr.  Evelyn  and  his  children." 

'•Not  even  of  CapUin  Denbigh  1"  was  a 
question  Evelyn  wished  to  ask,  but  dared  not 

•*  Pray,  madam,  was  th^  reason  ever  known, 
why  Mr.  Evelyn  returned  to  England  tneo^., 
and  went  abroad  again  without  seeing  his  wife 
and  family  ?" 

"JVtfpcr,  sir. — Oh,  sir!  it  is  a  most  mysleri- 
<ms  and  distressing  circumstance  altogether,  if 
you  knew  all." 

"  I  wish  that  I  did  know  all ;  for  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn interests  me  much.  Her  story  resembles 
that  of  one  very  dear  to  me,  and  if— that  is, 
madam,  if  it  be  not  impertinent,  and  you  would 
condescend " 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  but  shut  the  door  first." 
And  Mrs.  Edwin,  who  loved  to  talk,  and  like 
every  one  else  was  fond  of  telling  a  very  in- 
teresting story,  was  as  eager  to  narrate  as 
Evelyn  to  listen. 

**  What  made  Mr.  Evelyn  unhappy,  no  one 
exactly  knows;  but  unhappy  he  was  during 
the  whole  two  years  of  his  marriage,  till  he 
could  endure  to  live  no  longer  at  home,  and 
he  went  abroad.  Poor  Rosabel  thought  it 
was  because  he  had  taken  an  aversion  to  Acr." 

**  Jverston  to  her  !     Impossible  !" 

**  Yes,  sir:  she  was  always  sure  he  married 
her,  merely  because  he  fancied  his  first  wife 
desired  him  to  do  so,  and  that  his  children 
loved  her.  And  Rosabel  has  always  thought 
that  she  was  justly  punished  for  not  having 
owned  to  him  that  she  knew  her  cousin  was 
going  to  forbid  his  marrying  her,  when  death 
stopped  what  she  was  about  to  utter." 

"  Amazing  !  And  why  did  not  Rosa — Mrs. 
Evelyn  I  mean — tell  Mr.  Evelyn  the  truth?^^ 

*^  Because  she  loved  him,  sir,  and  had  long 
loved  him."  Mrs.  Edwin  then  went  on  to 
describe  all  Rosabel's  secret  passion,  and  se- 
cret sorrows,  to  the  amazed  but  gratified  and 
agitated  auditor.  '*  Judgre  then,  sir,"  said  she, 
''iiow  wretched  and  mortified  Rosabel  was  to 


be  assured  by  Mn.  Fanshaw  that  Mr.  Evelyn ' 
told  her,  he  only  married  Miss  Yere  beeanse  i 
hii  wife  bade  him!  No  wonder  thsl  Rosabel  I 
concealed  her  feelings  by  coldness  and  reserve, ! 
and  Mrs.  Lewellyn  says  that  proud  and  deli- 
cate coldness  did  the  mischief!*' 

«'  No  doubt,  madam." 

«» Mrs.  Lewellyn  says  that  her  brother  wis 
the  humblest  of  men,  and  thought  no  woman 
could  love  him  for  himself;  therefore,  she  is 
well  convinced  he  fancied  Rosabel  did  not 
marry  him  for  love :  and  afterward,  Rosabel 
thinks,  he  believed  she  loved  Captain  Den- 
bigh ;  whereas,  it  was  her  secret  Ioto  to  Mr. 
Evelyn  which  had  prevented  her  retufniag 
Denbigh's  passion." 

Here  Evelyn  started  from  his  seat  in  exeet- 
sive  emotion ;  but  re-seating  himself,  motiosed 
to  her  to  ^o  on.    She  did  so,  and  blamed  the 
dissimulation    on    principle    which    Rosabel 
practised  in  order  to  conceal  her  love,  which 
she  fancied  unrequited.    She  even  related  her 
watching  for  the  sound  of  the  horse's  feet, 
when  Evelyn  was  out  late ;  and  gaTe,  in  shoit, 
a  minute  detail  of  her  sister's  devoted  love  to 
the  man  who  for  a  whole  year  had  not  given 
her  any  tidings  of  his  existence,  and  who,  if 
he  had  not  really  perished,  was  acting  a  most 
cruel  part  towards  a  woman  who  adored  him, 
and   affectionate  children.      ***And    all   in 
whatV  as  Mrs.  Lewellyn  says.     Not  but  that 
she  very  properly  blames  my  sister.     Had  she 
allowed  her  husband  to  read  her  heart — and 
wives  should  have  no  secrets  from  their  hus- 
bands— she  would  have  given  herself  the  best' 
chance  of  securing  the  attachment  and  esteem, ' 
and  in  time  the  love,  of  any  husband,  had  be 
fwt  loved  her  already.     And,  as  it  happened, 
Evelyn  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man  whom 
the  consciousness  of  being  tenderly  beloved 
would  have  rendered  as  passionately  in  love 
in  return,  if  he  had  not  been  so  already;  and 
Mrs.  Lewellyn  says,  never  was  man  more  in 
love  than  her  brother.     However,  sir,  out  of! 
evil  comes  good ;  for,  if  her  husband  ever  doa  J 
return,  (and  she,  poor  thing,  will  not  believe  I 
he  is  dead,)  Rosabel  says  that,  being  made  I 
wise  by  past  experience,  her  heart  shall  be— I 
but  you  are  ill,  sir !   I  am  sure  yon  are!"        | 

Evelyn  was,  indeed,  too  much  overcome; 
with  joy,  thankfulness,  and  other  emotions,  to! 
contain  himself  any  longer,  and  he  sobbed  in  ; 
convulsive  agony.  i 

When  he  was  a  little  recovered,  Monro  led  ' 
him  to  his  room,  and  his  sympathizing  visiters ; 
departed.  j 

W  hen  Evelyn  was  alone,  and  could  reflect  1 
on  what  he  had  heard,  he  could  hardly  believe ' 
but  that  it  was  all  a  dream.  What!  he  the 
first  and  onli/  love  of  Rosabel's  heart !  for  that ; 
was  the  recollection  uppermost.  | 

**Then  I  will  return  to  her  <ftrecf/y,"  said  i 
he;  **and,  oh!  how  much  happier  shall  wei 
be,  than  we  have  ever  yet  been !     Therefore, 
however  culpable,  I  eanrtoi  regret  my  folly,  j 
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«*  Away,  hated  disg^aiM  !**  naid  he,  trying  to 
wash  off  the  dye  on  hia  face,  and  throwing  his 
wig  and  false  inustachios'  indignantly  fronn 
him.  Bot,  alas !  the  sudden  transition  of  feel- 
ing which  he  had  undergone,  and  his  ceaseless 
anxiety  during  many  months,  had  operated  so 
powerfully  and  fatally  on  his  health,  that  be- 
fore morning  Evelyn  was  raving  in  all  the  de- 
lirium of  fever;  and  in  two  days  his  life  was 
declared,  by  the  medical  attendants  whom 
Monro  kindly  called  in,  to  be  in  the  utmost 
danger.  The  latter  was  very  uneasy,  because 
he  could  not  tell  where  his  relations  lived,  as 
he  said  he  was  not  related  to  the  Sanfords 
whom  he  knew.  Rosabel,  Mrs.  Edwin,  and 
the  children  were  meanwhile  most  kindly  in- 
terested in  the  recovery  of  the  lonely  beings  as 
they  called  him,  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
Matilda  and  Fanny,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
no  one  belonging  to  him;  and  Rosabel  sent 
him  home-made  jellies,  and  whatever  she 
thought  could  be  of  service  to  him. 

*'  Command  my  services,*'  said  she  to  the 
physician,  who  was  also  her  own,  **  and  any 
thing  in  my  power  I  will  do  for  this  poor 
man."  Long  was  the  struggle,  and  doubtful 
the  recovery. 

**  It  is  very  strange,'*  said  Monro :  "  I  al- 
ways understood  he  had  neither  wife  nor  fa- 
mily ;  and  yet  the  poor  soul,  in  his  delirium, 
is  always  talking  of  his  wife  and  children." 

^  Poor  things !"  cried  Rosabel,  deeply  sigh- 
ing, **  if  he  dies,  how  much  they  will  be  to  be 
pitied :  (Aey,  too,  may  expect  and  look  for  him 
they  loce  in  vmn  /" 

At  lengthy  the  life  now  so  precious  to  its 
possessor  was  mercifully  spartK),  and  Evelyn 
was  deelaied  cot  of  danger.  When  he  came 
to  himself,  he  eagerly  inquired  of  Monro,  if  he 
had  named  any  one  in  his  delirium.  **No 
one,"  was  the  reply ;  **  but  you  raved  about 
your  dear  wife  and  children." 

^  Nonsense !"  said  Evelyn,  blqshing. 

**  But  who  could  have  thought,"  cried  Mon- 
ro, **that  a  fever  should  have  so  improved 
the  complexion !  You  look  like  other  people 
now,  only  rather  pale ;  and  as  to  your  eyes,  I 
never  saw  finer  in  my  life.  What  should  yon 
want  green  spectacles  fori" 

**  How  are  Mrs.  Edwin  and  that  family  t" 
said  Evelyn. 

**  Quite  well,  and  they  have  been  so  anxious 
concerning  you !  That  angel,  Mrs.  Evelyn, 
has  sent  you  Jellies  and  nice  things  every 
day." 

««She!  Mra.  Evelyn!" 

•«  Yes— what  is  the  matter  1" 

**  How  kind !"  cried  he  bursting  into  tears. 
Soon  afler  he  desired  Mrs.  Evelyn's  **nice 
things"  to  be  brought  him ;  and  he  would 
have  eaten  ravenously,  if  Monro  would  have 
permitted  him,  of  all  that  was  set  before  him. 

A  knock  at  the  door  was  now  heard,  and 
Monro  told  him  it  was  Mrs.  Evelyn  herself, 
oome  In  inqnira  how  he  was. 


Instantly,  Evelyn,  who  was  up  and  dressed, 
prevailed  on  him  and  the  nurse  to  lead  him  to 
the  banister,  that  he  mieht  hear  what  she  said. 
They  did  so,  though  Monro  said  it  was  very 
absurd.  But  Evelyn  heard  RosabePs  sweet 
voice  asking  after  the  health  of  **  Mr.  Sanford," 
in  the  kindest  accents,  and  he  felt  that  it  was 
not  absurd :  nor  did  be  fail  to  watch  for  her 
calling  again,  that  he  might  have  again  the 
same  gratification. 

In  a  very  few  days,  he  insisted  on  being  re- 
moved down  stairs,  and  he  had  a  French  bed 
put  up  on  the  first  floor  for  him  to  repose  on 
whenever  his  strength  was  exhausted. 

He  now  resolved  no  longer  to  defer  restoring 
Rosabel,  and  consequently  himself,  to  peace 
and  happiness ;  and  he  told  the  physician  that 
in  case  he  should  die— and  his  life  was  per- 
haps not  worth  many  months'  purchase  ^~  he 
wished  to  impart  something  which  was  on  his 
mind,  in  confidence,  to  Mrs.  Evelyn :  he  there- 
fore conjured  him  to  prevail  upon  her  to  grant 
him  a  private  interview.  The  physician,  see- 
ing him  much  agitated,  promised  compliance; 
and  Rosabel,  who  always  fancied  every  thing 
that  she  could  not  account  for  had  a  reference 
to  Evelyn,  was  not  very  reluctant  to  indulge 
the  request,  especially  as  it  was  that  of  a  man 
who  fancied  himself  dying. 

*'  Poor  man !  perhaps  be  wishes  to  tell  me 
where  to  find  his  wife — from  whom  some  ad- 
verse circumstances  may  have  separated  him !" 
and  she  sent  word  to  Evelyn  that  she  would 
call  on  him  when  he  chose.  The  hour  being 
appointed,  Rosabel  was  ushered  into  Evelyn's 
apartments,  who  lay  on  the  French  bed,  with 
the  room  so  darkened,  and  the  curtains  so 
drawn  around  him,  that  Rosabel  could  not  dis- 
tinguish his  features. 

**  Mrs.  Evelyn !"  said  he,  in  a  low,  broken 
voice,  when  she  approached  him,  **  1  dare  not 
speak  the  request  1  have  to  urge;  but  if  you 
will  deign  to  peruse  the  letter  which  you  will 
find  lying  on  the  table  in  the  next  room,  you 
will  see  what  I  require." 

Rosabel,  relieved  by  hearing  this,  as  she 
saw  he  moke  with  difficulty,  eageriy  went  in 
search  or  the  letter ;  but  a  mist  came  over  her 
eyes,  and  she  became  painfully  agitated  when 
she  saw  that  it  began,  **  Dearest,  ever  most 
beloved,  and  most  injured  of  women !"  What 
followed,  she  did  not  stay  to  read,  but  she 
passed  rapidly  on  to  the  end ;  and  when  she 
saw,  «*  Come,  then,  if  you  can  indeed  forgive 
him,  to  the  arms  of  your  penitent  and  adoring 
husband,  Edward  Evclyn." 

Rosabel  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and  rushing 
into  the  inner  room,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
neck  of  Evelyn,  who  was  coming  forward  to 
receive  her,  and  she  nearly  fainted  on  his 
bosom. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  scene  that  followed,  of 
explanation,  forgiveness  and  happiness ;  but  I 
must  say,  that  so  difficult  is  it  for  any  one  to 
break  through  the  restcaivkU  Vtu^^M^  V|  V%\ 
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bitaal  reserve,  especially  if  it  be  founded  on  a 
principle,  however  mistaken  it  may  be,  that 
till  Evelyn  told  Rosabel  he  was  aware  of  her 
long  and  secret  attachment  for  him,  she  had 
not  had  resolution  to  confess  all  she  had  felt 
and  suffered.  But  now  an  unreserved  and 
mutual  communication  of  thoughts,  fears,  and 
jealousies  took  place,  and  Evelyn  exclaimed— 

*^Now,  then,Kosabel !  the  foundation  of  our 
happiness  is  laid  on  a  s^re  basis,  and  never 
can  it  be  shaken  aorain  by  our  own  faults  !*' 

Monro  called  during  the  conference;  and 
heard  with  wonder,  almost  amounting  to  in- 
dignation, that  Mr.  Sanford  was  engaged,  and 
could  not  see  any  one,  because  Mrs.  Evelyn 
was  with  him. 

*•  How!"  thought  he:  "Mrs.  Evelyn  visit 
a  stranger,  and  alone !  I  wonder  whether  she 
would  so  honour  me,  if  I  were  ill  !** 

"But  my  children!"  said  Evelyn;  "how  I 
long  to  embrace  them !" 

"  LfCt  me  go  for  them  !** 

"  No,  not  so,  my  best  love !  and  I  really  do 
not  like  they  should  know,  at  present,  at  least, 
that  their  grave  father  has  been  playing  the 
fool  thus." 

"  O  dear  Evelyn !  no  more  concealments — ^I 
have  done  with  them  for  ever.** 

"  But  surely,  Rosabel,  you  do  not  wish 
your  husband  to  appear  to  disadvantage,  if  it 
can  be  helped  1" 

"  No,  certainly." 

It  was  then  resolved  upon  by  Evelyn,  that 
he  should  write  a  letter  which  Mrs.  Evelyn 
was  to  go  home  and  say  she  had  just  received 
from  her  husband  himselff  telling  her  he  was 
on  his  road  home,  and  desiring  him  to  meet 
her  alone  at  Barnet  the  next  day.  The  next 
morning  early  he  set  off  for  Barnet,  leaving  a 
note  for  Monro,  thanking  him  for  all  his  kind- 
ness, and  leaving  him,  as  memorials  of  him, 
his  collection  of  fossils  and  spars. 

Accordingly,  Rosabel  tore  herself  away  from 
Evelyn,  but  not  before  the  length  of  their  con- 
ference had  excited  great  wonder.  When  she 
returned  home,  she  soon  summoned  the  family 
around  her,  read  an  affectionate  letter  from  her 
husband,  which  Mr.  Sanford,  she  said,  (who 
was,  she  found,  the  confidential  agent  of  Eve- 
lyn,) had  been  desired  to  give  her,  when  he 
had  prepared  her  for  hearing  he  was  alive. 
Great  was  the  children*s  joy  at  hearing  they 
should  soon  see  their  papa  again,  and  the  little 
boy  was  immediately  sent  for  from  Harrow. 

"  0  mamma !"  cried  Matilda,  "  how  glad 
you  must  be  to  think  you  were  so  kind  to  a 
stranger  when  he  was  ill,  as  you  now  find  he 
was  papa's  friend !" 

**  1  am  indeed  thankful  for  it,*'  cried  Rosa- 
bel, with  no  unpleasing  tears  trickling  down 
her  cheeks.  ♦*  But  come,  pull  off  your  mourn- 
ing directly,  girls!  and  tell  the  servants  to 
pull  off  theirs."  And  she  lefl  the  room  sing- 
ing— 


And  shall  I  see  his  he&  again  f 

And  shall  I  bear  him  speak  ff 
There 's  downriffht  msdoeas  in  the  ihoaght ! 

Indeed,  I  'm  like  to  greet ! 

"  Come,  Aunt  Edwin,**  (at  they  called  her,) 
said  Fanny,  "  and  put  on  a  tnj  drett.  Bat 
how  thoughtful  YOU  look,  and  aa  if  jou  weit 
only  half  pleased  that  papa  ia  alive,  and  eoa- 
ing  home !" 

"  I  am  quiie  pleased,  my  dear,**  replied  Mn. 
Edwin ;  *'  but  I  am  perplexed^  and  have  my 
own  private  opinions  and  suapiciona.  How-  • 
ever,  to-morrow  will  satisfy  them.** 

That  evening,  Monro  (»lled  on  Bfrs.  Eve-  • 
lyn,  and  saw  with  astonishment  the  changes 
that  had  taken  place,  and  heard  with  Mual ' 
astonishment  of  the  resurrection  of  Mr.  Eve- ; 
lyn.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  went  to  com- ! 
munioate  to  Evelyn  what  had  happened,  who' 
now  resumed  hb  glasses  and  hia  black  wig ; 
and  mustachios.  < 

"Well,"  cried  he,  "this  is  a  day  of  woo-! 
ders!    There  is  the  reserved,  prudent  Mrs.- 
Evel^n,  coming  to  visit  a  stranger,  and  shot 
up  with  him  for  hours !    There  ia  Mr.  Eveljo 
come  to  life,  and  coming  home  to-oiorrow !  and 
there  is  his  wife,  as  white  and  aa  gay  as  s 
bride,  with  a  face  full  of  smiles !  and  there  are 
the  children  in  white  also,  and  tlie  servants  ia 
their  gay  liveries !    In  short,  I  neither  knov ' 
the  house  again,  nor  its  inhabitants  ;  and  this 
all  on  account  of  the  return  of  a  cross,  ill-look- 
ing, crack-brained  fellow,  who  wants  a  strait- 
waistcoat." 

"I  see  you  are  jealous  and  disappointrd, 
Monro,  becaose  your  chance  of  the  fair  widow 
is  now  quite  over." 

"  Yes,  poor  thing !  and  for  her  sake  1  am 
sorry  ;  for,  really ^  not  to  be  at  all  concfit<^,  I 
dare  say  I  am  better  looking  than  this  Evelyn.** 

"  I  do  ruiidouht  it,"  replied  Evelyn,  smiiine- 

"  But  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  may  1  ask,  what 
could  your  business  be  with  Mrs.  EveWnP 

"  You  may  not  be  so  bold,"  replied  fivelyn, 
laughing :  "  but  I  am  tired,  and  must  now  bid 
you  good-night." 

The  next  morning,  the  astonished  Monro 
heard  he  was  gone,  and  received  his  letter  aad 
his  present. 

"  There  is  something  very  mysterious  abont 
this  fellow,"  said  Monro:  "  1  am  afraid  he  if 
some  sort  of  a  spy — 1  am  glad  he  is  gone.*' 

Early  the  next  day,  Mrs.  Evel  Vn  set  off  in 
her  chariot,  with  four  horses,  to  fetch  her  hof- 
band ;  and  before  the  dinner-hour,  Evelyn 
found  himself  in  the  embrace  of  his  affectiomte 
children,  and  once  more  restored  to  his  borne 
and  his  family ! 

Mrs.  Edwin  looked  at  him  very  eamestlv 
before  she  gave  him  her  hand  ;  thfm,  with  t 
meaning  smile,  she  advanced  to  rec«*ive  his  oP 
fered  salute,  saying,  "  I  am  satisfied — I  see,  or 
rather  hear^  that  we  have  met  beftrre,^* 

"  How  much  papa  speaks  like  poor  &Ir.  Sot- 
ford  !"  observed  both  the  girls. 
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**  Who  is  poor  Mr.  Sanford  T*  said  Evelyn ; 
and  he  was  aronsed  to  hear  himself  described 
as  a  poor,  frightful-looking  man,  who  had  been 
▼ery  kind  to  them,  and  was  very  ill. 

In  the  evening,  Rosabel  begged  Monro 
would  come  over ;  and  she  took  care  that  the 
children  should  be  out  of  the  way  when  he 
waspresented  to  Evelyn. 

When  he  first  saw  him,  he  started  back  with 
a  look  of  astonishment  and  suspicion;  but  ex- 
claiming, *'  No,  it  cantuit  be !"  ne  gave  him  his 
hand,  and  welcomed  him  home  again.  But 
the  moment  Evelyn  spoke,  to  doubt  any  longer 
seemed  impossible^  and  Evelyn,  with  great 
feeling,  told  him  he  relied  upon  his  ofl-experi- 
enced  kindness,  and  his  juagment,  not  to  dis- 
close the  secret  which  he  now  discovered. 
And  Monro  promised  all  he  asked,  while  Eve- 


lyn took  occasion  to  explain  to  him  some  of 
his  resAons  for  the  strange  part  which  he  had 
acted,  and  for  which  he  haa  so  wisely  rebuked 
him. 

But  Colonel  Vere  and  Mrs.  Lewellyn,  the 
former  of  whom  he  had  never  seen  till  now, 
mixed  even  a  painful  degree  of  reproof  with 
their  welcome,  when  they  saw  the  sel ^judged 
Evelyn.    Nor  did  Rosabel  herself  escape. 

"  I  was  for  years,"  said  Colonel  Vere,  "  a 
prisoner,  and  in  chains,  and  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition,  at  Goa,  and  the  iron  ate  into 
my  flesh ;  but  I  vow  to  you,  Mr.  Evelyn,  I 
had  rather  be  so  bound  again,  than  endure 
those  fetters  which  you  and  Rosabel  have 
fastened  round  yourselves,  to  eat  away  your 
peace  of  mind  —  the  fetters  of  a  morbid  sensi- 
oility  and  diseased  imagination.*' 


END  OF  THE  OPPOSITE  NEIGHBOUR. 
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-**  My  grief  lies  all  within; 


And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul: 
Tktf  lies  the  substance.** 

Richard  11, 


1 11 T  R  0  D  U  C  T I O  IC . 

Bt  desire  of  the  same  gentleman  who  em- 
ployed me  to  edit  the  narrative  which  I  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  as  a  Tale  of  Trials,  I 
now  publish  the  following  Tale — found,  as  he 
says,  among  the  same  hoard  of  family  manu- 
•cripte. 

When  he  looked  over  this  manuscript,  after 
I  had  fitted  it  for  publication,  he  expressed 
his  surprise  and  disapprobation  that  I  had  not, 
as  Editor,  exclaimed,  as  the  story  went  on, 
against  the  superstitions  and  the  mistaken 
zeal  manifest  in  the  evento  related ;  but  as  I 
thought  that  the  evente  were  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  sentimente  of  the  unxnown  writer, 
and  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  piece,  I 
did  not  like  to  injure  the  unity  of  a  Caiholic 
tUtry  by  the  commento  of  a  ProteMtatU  Edi" 
tor. 

**  Bat  are  yon  not  afraid,*'  said  he,  **  of  being 
•opposed  to  approve  what  you  do  not  pointedly 
feprobate  1** 


I  could  not  help  smiling,  as  I  replied,  that 
I  had  no  such  fears,  as  my  Protestantism,  I 
trusted,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion. 
I  did  not  wonder,  however,  that  such  a  fear 
occurred  to  him,  as  he  had  only  recently  ab- 
jured the  Catholic  faith ;  and  it  was  this 
circumstance,  no  doubt,  which  made  him  dis- 
pleased with  my  forbearance. 

•*  One  thing  I  must  observe,"  said  I.  "There 
are  some  observations  made  by  two  of  the 
principal  characters,  which  seem  to  me  incon- 
sistent with  their  religious  belief;  how  does 
this  happen  T'^and  I  pointed  to  the  passages 
as  I  spoke. 

"  They  are  interpolations  of  mine,*'  he  re- 
plied ;  '*as  they  point  out  the  moral  which  I 
wish  to  be  deduced  from  the  story." 

I  will  not  give  the  argument  which  ensued ; 
suffice,  that  we  entered  into  a  compromise, 
that  if  he  would  allow  me  to  print  those  pas- 
sages in  italics,  I  would,  to  oblige  him,  give 
up  my  original  intention  of  calling  the  tale 
••  Love  and  Mystery,"  and  would  tAsci'^  \>r— 
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PART  THE  FUST. 


*'  Who  calls  80  loud,  it  this  late,  peaceful  hour  ?** 

In  the  winter  of  the  year  1693,  a  family  in 
the  north  of  England  was  alarmed  at  midnight 
by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  gatea  of  the  man- 
sion. But  the  noise  was  heard  by  the  young 
ladv  of  the  house  only -^  the  Lady  Barbara 
Delmayne;  who,  easily  awakened  from  the 
light  slumbers  of  youth,  and  terrified  at  the 
anusual  sound,  hastened  to  call  the  servant 
that  slept  near  her,  and  then,  opening  her 
window,  asked  who  was  there. 

"  It  is  I  my  ownself,  my  lady !  it  is  0*Car- 
rol ;  and,  for  the  love  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  I 
conjure  you  to  let  me  in ;  for  I  hold  a  dead 
woman  in  my  arms,  whom  I  want  to  bring  to 
life— and  I  am  quite  dead  myself." 

Lady  Barbara,  who  immediately  recognised 
the  voice,  waited  to  hear  no  more ;  but  scarcely 
allowing  herself  time  to  throw  an  additional 
clothing  over  that  which  she  had  already  seized, 
she  ran  down  stairs,  and  with  her  own  delicate 
hands  endeavoured  to  unbar  the  massy  gates. 
She  tried,  however,  in  vain;  but  the  summons 
of  the  bell  was  quickly  obeyed  by  the  rest  of 
the  family  —  0*Carrol  and  his  burthen  were 
admitted. 

"Alas !  I  fear  she  is  indeed  dead !"  exclaimed 
Lady  Barbara,  taking  one  of  the  passive  hands 
that  hunor  powerless  over  O'Carrol's  shoulder ; 
while  her  eyes  rested  on  a  face  beautiful  and 
pale  as  any  statue  in  her  father's  g^allery. 

"Quick!  quick!  a  fire!"  cried  the  kind- 
hearted  yoiincr  man,  following  Lady  Barbara 
into  the  kitchen,  where,  to  their  e^reat  surprise, 
they  found  a  blazing  fire  already;  and,  on  a 
table  beside  it,  ale  and  spirits,  and  a  jug  of 
hot  water. 

"  Here  are  wicked  doin<rs,  indeed !"  cried 
Mrs.  Mendham,  the  housekeeper,  (who  in  the 
absence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Delmayne,  was  par- 
ticularly tenacious  of  her  authority.)  *'  Come 
out,  ye  vipers !  from  where  you  have  hidden 
yourselves;"  and  she  drajjged  one  of  the 
housemaids  and  the  under  butler  from  their 
hiding-place;  but  Lady  Barbara  insisted  that 
all  discussion  of  their  guilt  should  be  deferred 
till  the  next  day,  and  that  she  should  come 
and  assist  in  restoring,  if  possible,  a  fellow- 
creature  to  life. 

"  And  how  do  we  know,"  said  the  prudent 
Mrs.  Mendham,  "who  it  is  that  O'Carrol  has 
picked  up  V 

"  Faith,  old  jontlewoman,  I  only  know  she 
is  a  distressed  creature,  whom  I  found  in  the 
deep  snow,  in  a  violent  storm,  near  the  ruined 
shrine  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  about  a  mile  off, 
where  she  was  praying,  I  Ml  engage." 

"  It  does  not  matter  who  or  what  she  is," 
cried  Lady  Barbara — "  she  is  in  distress." 


««And  a  Catholic,  too,"  raid  tin  priest 
''and  the  victim  of  her  piety/' 

'*  And  a  bonnie  creataie,  too,^  cried  Donld, 
a  Scotch  servant,  who  had  lived  maor  yevt 
in  the  family;  *«and  I  hope  that  "  Bot 
as  he  bent  over  her,  he  atarted  b«ek  in  a  Idnl 
of  agony,  and  ran  oat  of  the  kitchen. 

Lady  Barbara,  ropanwhile,  waa  deaiiine  the 
maid  4o  bring  her  a  complete  change  of  liiien 
for  the  stranger,  and  the  bonsekeeper  to  aasiit 
her  in  puttii^  it  on. 

•'Mighty  fine!"  muttered  Mm.  Mendham, 
who  had  grown  old  in  power,  and  ecareely  • 
knew  how  to  obey  the  child  whom  ahe  had  j 
seen  in  her  cradle ;  "  mighty  fine !"  bnt,  with- 1 
out  further  objection,  began  reloctantly  to  an- 1 
dress  the  unfortunate  pilgrim.    She  was  soon  I 
converted   into  a  willing  assistant;    for,  on 
loosening  the  pilgrim's  cloak,  and  the  collar 
of  the  inner  garment,  she  perceived  a  broad, 
black  riband  round  the  sufferer's  throat,  and 
following  it  with  her  hand  down  the  folds  of 
the  gown,  she  found  hanging  to  the  end  of  it 
a  miniature  picture,  set  round  with  veiy  large 
diamonds. 

•«  What  fine  jewels !"  cried  Mrs.  Mendham. 
**  Poor  dear  Iamb !  she  must  be  aoniebody  !** 

''What  a  beautiful  fiicef^aaid  Lsdy  Bar- 
bara, looking  only  at  the  plctore :  *«  bat  take  h  i 
away — we  must  not  lose  time,*' she  added/ 
handing  it  to  Donald,  who  was  now  returned- 
to  the  room. 

In  a  few  moments  afler  the  warm  linen  had . 
been  put  on,  and  the  friction  resumed,  the' 
housekeeper  declared  that  she  felt  the  sweft 
lady's  heart  beat.  —  O'Carrol,  hearing  this, 
loudly  gave  thanks,  for  then  he  should  have 
saved  a  fellow-creature ;  while  Donald,  giringi 
him  a  hug  that  almost  throttled  him,  laid  the 
picture  down,  and  hastily  left  the  room,  de- 
claring that  he  had  the  toothache.  Not  a  hand 
was  now  lifted  from  the  limbs  of  the  sufferer, 
for  life  seemed  to  return  with  every  tooch; 
not  an  eye  was  removed  from  her  couote- 
nance,  as  every  one  expected  to  behold  the 
heavy  eyelids  unclose,  and  retumin&r  conscious- 
ness beam  from  the  first  startled  glance. 

Lady  Barbara  hung  with  suspended  bmth 
over  tlie  object  of  her  solicitude,  watchine 
every  languid  movement,  and  listening  to 
every  struggling  sigh.  At  length,  the  anxi- 
ously-expected moment  arrived ;  and  dark,  but 
as  yet  raytess  eyes,  opened  upon  the  anxious 
spectatore. 

»* Thank  God  !"  ejaculated  Lady  Barbara.' 
while  the  teara  of  grateful  emotion  glittered  on 
her  glowing  cheek  :  "  but,"  added  she,  mourn- 
fully, **  alas  !  she  is  not  yet  conscious !" 

Those  dark  and  rayless  eyes  now  assoaied ' 
a  different  appearance;  for  they  lighted  up. 
with  sudden  recollection,  and  throwing  in-i 
quiring  glances  around,  they  at  length  find  j 
with  wonder  on  Lady  Barbara;  then  nisiw 
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r  on  her  elbow,  she  exclaimed,  *'  Dovt 
^Rinaldo^  RoaaHe^  dofoe  siete  V^* 
ow  fortonate  it  was,**  thought  Lady  Bar- 
^that  my  eousin  Aubrey  taaght  me 
I V*  Then,  in  imperfect  words,  she  in- 
I  the  stranger  she  was  amongst  ftiends, 
I  those  whom  she  mentioned  were  not 
u 

parle  Frtmpoiif  Je  le  park  toujour9^^  was 
tated  and  eager  answer— ^*e/  mkme  CAnf^ 
ilqttefou,  MiMOU9m9~jt^ttmimnU'iUT^\ 
y  Barbara  now  again  ssured  her  she  was 
;ty,  adding,  that  those  whom  she  wanted 
should  be  sent  for  immediately. 
R^ish,  I  wish  to  go  home  directly,^*  she 
ned  in  broken  English :  **  they  will  be 
Itched.** 

then  tried  to  rise,  but  her  strength  failed 
td  she  fell  back,  nearly  fainting,  on  the 
ss.  At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  hall 
rard  to  open,  and  0* Carrol  appeared,  fol- 
by  a  neighbouring  surgeon, 
it  possible,*'  eagerly  asked  Lady  fiar- 
'  that  this  lady  can  undertake  to  go  home 
U  with  safety  1" 

0,**  said  he,  feeling  her  pulse :  **  it  would 
the  hazard  of  her  life :  the  cold  is  in- 
the  night  dark,  and  the  snow  so  un- 
J,  that  eyen  were  she  well,  it  would  be 
ng  death  to  undertake  it.** 
eath  !*'  said  the  stranger  mournfully ;  — 
that  were  happiness !  But  I  must  liye, 
luffer,  must— Well,  God*s  will  be  done ! 
;  stay  where  I  am.  But  who  are  you, 
creature  1** 

im  called  Lady  Barbara  Delmayne ;  and 
-e  in  the  castle  of  my  father,  who,  with 
ither,  is  unfortunately  absent ;  and  this 
ler  Vincent,  our  chaplain.** 
lady  bent  her  head  reverently  to  th? 
who  gsTe  her  his  blessing,  and  b|ide 
comforted :  he  then  reminded  her  of  her 
ential  escape. 

'ovidential  indeed  !  —  But  where  Is  he 
as  made  the  instrument  of  my  presenra- 

'arrol  was  now  fetched  forward  bv  Do- 
wbose  face  was  nearly  enyeloped  in  a 
ilack  handkerchief.  The  lady  beckoned 
rol  to  approach  her. 

on  haye  sayed  my  life ;  and,  wretched 
s,  I  thank  you.  There  are  those  who 
ank  you  also,  and  reward  you  too.** 
isk  no  reward,  lady ;  I  only  did  my  duty, 
fon  perishing,  and  I  tried  to  saye  you»- 
ill :  and  you  are  saved,  and  that*s  re- 
ufficient.** 

1  approving  conscience  is  indeed  its  own 
,**said  the  lady  sighing,  **  and  may  it 

here  am  I  f    Rinaldo,  Rosalie,  where  are 

peak  French :  I  always  apeak  it ;  and  even 
I  eometimss.    Bat  where  am  I,  end  where 


ever  be  yours,  kind  young  man !  But  when 
will  morning  dawn  1  for  I  do  so  wish  to  go 
home!'* 

**  We  will  send  you  home  when  yon  art 
abls  to  go ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  as  soon  as 
it  is  day,  we  will  despatch  a  messenger  to  your 
friends.    Do  they  live  far  offt** 

^*  About  four  miles,  I  believe,  at  the  villafs 
of  Greenval.** 

•'Oh!  I  know  it  well,** cried  Donald  in  • 
low  voice ;  "  and  I  will  ffo  myself.*' 

Lady  Barbara  now  asked,  for  whose  house 
he  was  to  inquire. 

*'  For  the  house  of  Mr.  Dupont,**  said  the 
lady  in  a  faltering  tone ;  *•  and  beg  him  to  send 
for  me  as  soon  as  possible." 

Donald  bowed  veir  low,  promised  implicit 
obedience,  and  withcfrew. 

**  I  am  sorry  you  are  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave 
us,"  said  Lady  Barbara;  **  but  I  have  no  right 
to  interfere.'* 

**  Your  ladyship  must  interfere  to  persuade 
this  lady  to  try  to  sleep,"  said  the  surgeon. 

*•  To  sleep  1"  exclaimed  the  lady.  ^  Oh,  no ! 
I  have  a  terror  of  sleep." 

She  was  at  length,  however,  persuaded  to 
take  an  anodyne  draught,  and,  after  much 
importunity,  to  go  to  bed)  While  she  was 
undressing,  she  for  the  first  time  missed  her 
picture,  and  inquired  for  it  with  tremblinf 
anxiety. 

"  I  have  it  here,**  said  Mrs.  Mendham,  tak- 
ing it  from  her  pocket,  **  and  a  precious  thing 
it  Is.  If  those  are  real  diamonds,  they  might 
make  a  duchess  proud.** 

*'  But  not  happy,"  said  the  strsn^er,  |iress- 
ing  the  picture  to  her  lips.  **This  inanimate 
ivory  is  what  I  value." 

<*  So  should  I,"  observed  Lady  Barbara,  •^if 
I  loved  any  one  resembling  that  fece.** 

<*  It  is — ^yes,  it  is  like  you^*^  said  the  stran- 
ffer  with  surprise,  and  gazing  on  Lady  Bar- 
Eara :  **  how  singular  !**  But  not  choosing  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  which  she  saw  depicted 
on  the  countenance  of  her  young  hostess,  she 
fastened  the  riband  round  her  neck  herself,  and 
hid  the  picture  in  her  bosom. 

Mrs.  Mendham  now  brought  the  nigrht- 
clothes,  which  the  stranger  insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  put  on  without  help:  but  as  the 
former  had  conceived  some  suspicions  which 
she  was  eager  to  remove  or  confirm,  she  per- 
sisted so  resolutely,  that  the  latter  was  forced 
to  aoeept  her  assistance ;  and  as  she  gave  it, 
she  started  back  with  an  expression  of  horror 
in  her  face,  and,  crossing  herself,  stood  gazing 
on  the  conscious  lady  with  a  look  of  strange 
scrutiny.  Mrs.  Mendham  soon  after  abruptly 
quitted  the  chamber.  The  stranger  was  now 
removed  to  her  pillow,  and  was  comfortably 
settled  when  the  house-kee|)er  returned.  Ap- 
proaching the  lady,  she  deeirsd  to  know  whe- 
ther she  would  not  wish  to  see  Father  Vineent 
before  she  settled  for  Hm  iii(U!U 
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"No,*'  she  meekly  replied;  **I  have  no- 
thinflr  to  say  to  him.'' 

"What  means  thi$  interference f'  cried 
Lady  Barbara  angrily. 

"1  am  sure  'twas  well  meant,"  said  Mrs. 
Mendham ;  "  for  few  of  us  would  like  to  die 
without  confession  and  the  rites  of  the  church, 
my  lady,  and  if—-" 

Lady  Barbara  was  about  to  interrupt  her 
with  great  indignation,  when  a  tapping  at  the 
door  was  heard,  and  Father  Vincent  himself 
now  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Whence  this  intrusion,  father  1"  exclaimed 
Lady  Barbara ;  but  before  he  could  repljr,  the 
lady,  with  a  significant  smile,  desirea  him  to 
approach. 

"  Shall  I  bid  every  one  withdraw  1"  said  he 
in  a  solemn  tone. 

•*  No,  not  one— I  have  nothing  for  your  pri- 
vate ear.  My  mind  is  at  present  burthened  by 
nothing  but  the  fulness  or  gratitude  to  Heaven 
and  to  my  preservers." 

"But  if  you  should  have  a  relapse  1" 

"  If  I  have,  I  trust  there  will  be  time  allowed 
me  to  summon  you  and  your  holy  aid,  father. 
And  If  not,  be  satisfied  to  learn  that  before  I 
set  off  on  my  pilgrimage,  I  had  performed  all 
my  religious  duties ;  and  when  you  remember^ 
father,"  she  added,  casting  a  meaning  glance 
at  him,  "  the  severe  duty  in  the  performance  of 
which  I  nearly  lost  my  life,  and  other  circum- 
Blancet  of  which  I  believe  you  to  be  aware,  you 
cannot  suppose  I  do  not  feel  comforted  by  the 
blest  assurance  that  Mhere  is  joy  in  heaven 
over  the  sinner  that  repenteth.' " 

The  priest  looked  confused,  crossed  himself, 
and  departed ;  and  while  the  latter  in  a  petu- 
lant tone  demanded  of  Lady  Barbara  what  was 
next  to  be  done,  "Again,  1  beg,  I  entreat  that 
you  will  retire  to  rest,  and  your  lady,  also," 
said  the  stranger.  But  Lady  Barbara  was 
fixed  to  stay  :  she  however  desired  the  other 
bed  to  be  made  ready  for  her,  and  insisted  that 
Mrs.  Mendham  should,  go  back  to  her  own 
apartment. 

Lady  Barbara  now  seated  herself  in  a  chair, 
and  prepared  to  watch  by  her  interesting 
charge. 

At  fifteen  and  a  half— and  Lady  Barbara  was 
no  more — the  importance  of  such  an  office  was 
very  grateful;  and  what  a  fine  incident  she 
thought  it  would  be  to  tell  her  cousin  Aubrey ! 
But  as  the  stranger  declared  she  could  not 
sleep,  her  gentle  nurse  thought  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  a  little  conversation,  with  a  view 
of  eliciting  some  particulars  of  the  lady's 
story ;  and  she  proceeded  to  give  her  a  short 
detail  of  her  own  family  and  connexions. 

"  My  father  and  mother,"  said  she,  "  are 
gone  to  London  to  pay  their  respects  at  White- 
hall;  but  it  is  for  the  first  time,  as  the  earl  was 
a  friend  to  the  exiled  family,  and  the  oaths 
have  not  sat  very  easily  on  his  mind.  But 
William  Tjrrconnel,  a  distant  relation,  who  is 
heir  to  my  father's  title,  and  Aubrey,  his  bro- 


ther, are  K^^^  favourites  with  the  new  tove- : 
reign,  and  have  at  last  prevmiled  on  my  bihsr ; 
to  go  to  court.  Tyrconnel  is  very  clever,  hasj 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and  thought  snd  read ! 
more.  You  must  know  that  it  is  intended  he 
should  marry  me,  and  therefore  he  has  great 
influence  here ;  but  he  snd  I  intend  no  sach  j 
thing.  His  brother  Aubrey  is  far  more  lively ! 
than  he  is.  Oh,  so  lively !  and  thoagfa  he  has  ■ 
not  travelled  much,  he  is  quite  master  of  Italian,  ] 
and  has  taught  me  to  read  it  at  least.  But  be  [ 
tpeaki  it  so  well!  Oh !  I  wish  he  wss  hersr 
for  your  sake."  j 

"  Not  for  my  sake  only."  I 

"  Oh  no !  not  entirely ;  becaaae  I  like  my , 
cousin  Aubrey  excessively." 

"  And  does  he  not  like  yon,  sweet  giil  1" 

"Oh  dear,  yes!  I  hope  so.  Nay,  I  am 
sure  so." 

"  But  then  your  parents'  wishes  are  for 
your  union  with  the  elder  brother  1" 

"Yes;  hut  Tyroonnel  is  not  in  love  with 
me." 

"And  Aubrey  is  1" 

"  Why,  ves ;  I  think  he  is :  but  there  it  i 
long  time  before  us  yet.  I  am  not  sixteen, 
and  I  assure  you  I  have  no  wish  to  be  manied 
before  I  am  ievenieen.  My  elder  sister,  indeed, 
married  at  sixteen,  but  I  think  seventeen  qsite 
early  enougrh." 

**  So  do  I,"  said  the  stranger,  sigrhinff ;  ^^and 
then  it  is  necessary  that  a  parentis  blessing 
should  accompany  a  child  to  the  altar.  No 
vows,  I  believe,  are  blessed  of  God  our  Father  in 
heaven  that  are  not  first  blessed  by  his  represent- 
atives on  earth."  Here  she  paused  in  some 
agitation.  Lady  Barbara  now  felt  her  curiositj 
strongly  raised,  but  it  was  as  quickly  sup- 
pressed by  respect  and  delicacy ;  and  when  her 
companion  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  her, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  and  looked  atberau 
if  expecting  her  to  speak,  she  only  said, 

"  I  never  will  marry  without  my  parenu* 
consent;  and  I  think  they  will  let  me  marrr 
the  younger  brother,  as  the  elder  will  not  have 
me.  Aubrey  has  an  independent  fortune  ItU 
him  by  an  aunt.  Oh,  1  wish  you  could  see 
him !  He  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
so  will  my  father  and  mother;  and  if  jou 
would  but  stay  here  till  then !  Is  it  impos- 
sible 1" 

"  Quite,  I  am  sure ;  even  if  I  wished  to 
stay,  Rinaldo — that  is,  Mr.  Dupont  I  mean- 
would  never  consent."  ' 

"Is  Mr.  Dupont's  name  Rinaldo?" 

»i  It — that  is,  1  call  him  sometimes,  which 
is  very  foolish ;  he  is  called  Bertram  DupouU 
a  Swiss  name;  of  a  Swiss  family." 

"  And  he  is  your  husband  ?'* 

"My  husband !"  exclaimed  the  lady.  "Alas ! 
he  is  my  brother !" 

"  But  pray  who  is  the  Rosalie  vou  talked 
ofl" 

"  I !  did  I  talk  of  Rosalie?    When  I" 

"  When  you  first  recovered." 
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**Ah!  very  likely;  I  awoke  as  from  a 
dream* 

^*  Rosalie  is  the  name  of  a  sweet  pirl  that 
li^es  with  Mr.  Dupont  and  me,  and  is  under 
our  care." 

•'  How  I  should  like  to  know  her !" 
:      "  Would  you  could !" 

**  But,  as  you  are  not  Mr.  Dupont's  wife, 
'  your  name  is  not  Dupont.'* 
I     **  My  name,  the  only  name  I  wish  to  be  call- 
ed by,  is  Madeleine." 

"  Madeleine !  How  romantic ! — what  pretty 
names !  Rosalie,  Madeleine,  Rinaldo!" 
I  ^*  No,  no— not  Rinaldo,  I  beseech  you !" 
!  **  Well,  then,  he  shall  be  plain  Monsieur 
Bertram  Dupont.  But  I  am  well  read  in  Tasso, 
and  Rinaldo  is  a  favourite  hero  of  mine ;  and 
1  am  sure,  when  well,  you  are,  or  must  have 
been,  quite  handsome  enough  for  Armida." 

*^  An  Armida !  What  a  comparison !" 

**  I  could  only  mean  in  beauty,"  hastily 
added  Lady  Barbara,  distressed  at  the  ago- 
nize^l  expression  which  the  stranger's  counte- 
nance assumed. 

**AIa8!"  exclaimed  the  lady,  seizing  her 
hand,  **  was  not  Armida  a  seducer  1" 

^*  Yes;  but  then  the  fault  was  mutual,  and 
Armida  loved  Rinaldo  quite  as  tenderly  as  he 
loved  her." 

**True,  most  true;  but  then  had  she  not 
tempted,  Rinaldo  had  not  fallen.  Let  us, 
sweet  girl,  if  we  must  talk  of  such  things, 
talk  of  Tancredi  and  Clorinda,  where  love  was 
united  to  purity  and  piety." 

^*  It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  of  either;  and 
indeed,"  added  Lady  Barbara,  **  I  had  much 
rather  talk  of  a  more  interesting  subject,  vour- 
se(r." 

*'Ofme!" 

'•  Yes:  but  your  voice  grows  faint,  and  your 
eyelids  seem  heavy.'* 

**  You  are  right.  It  is  an  exertion  to  me  to 
speak  loud.     Come  nearer  me,  dear  child." 

Lady  Barbara  obeyed,  and,  sitting  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  leaned  over  her  pillow.  Never 
was  there  a  more  complete  contrast  than  that 
exhibited  by  Lady  Barbara  and  her  charge. 
The  latter  was  pale  and  thin  almost  to  emacia- 
tion; her  eyes  were  dark,  and  shaded  with 
still  darker  eye-lashes ;  while  her  black  and 
ff lossy  hair,  parted  d  la  Madonna  on  the  fore- 
head, was  twisted  round  her  small  and  g^race- 
ful  head ;  and  her  countenance  told  a  tale  of 
deep  sorrow,  sorrow  borne  with  resignation, 
but  felt  bitterly,  and  to  be  felt /or  ever.  She 
seemed  also  to  be  iaded  by  affliction,  not  by 
years. 

The  happy  being  who  leaned  aflectionately 
over  her,  looked,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  hap- 
piness which  she  felt.  Hope  and  gladness 
sparkled  in  her  bright  blue  eyes,  and  her  face 
glowed  with  the  tints  of  health  ;  while  glossy 
ringlets  burst  from  their  confinement  over  her 
flo2itd  and  dimpled  cheek,  and  her  night- 


gown marked  out  the  finely-fashioned  form 
and  limbs  beneath  it. 

"  Sweet,  lovely  girl !"  cried  the  stranger,  as 
she  gazed  on  her,  **  may  no  cloud  dim  the 
brightness  of  the  lustre !  May  no  self-con- 
fidence betray  thee !  May  thy  course  on  earth 
be  long  and  pure,  and  may  est  thou  resign  thy 
breath  innocent  as  thou  art  at  present !  And 
thou  hast  a  mother.  Happy  woman !  and  she 
may  kiss  thee,  and  clasp  thee  to  her  heart,  and 
shed  over  thee  the  delightful  tears  of  maternal 
fondness.  Happy,  happy  woman!  how  1 
envy  her !" 

Here  she  groaned  aloud.  The  kind  girl  for 
a  moment  or  two  could  not  speak :  at  length, 
she  timidly  said,  *'  Oh  that  1  were  worthy  to 
know  the  came  of  this  mysterious  grief!  and 
oh  that  1  could  alleviate  it !" 

**  Both  are  impossible,"  replied  the  lady,  in 
a  solemn  tone  of  voice :  *'but  it  were  better 
for  us  to  talk  no  more.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
sleep  now."  Then  offering  her  faded  lip*  to 
the  full  and  crimson  one  of  the  youthful  being 
beside  her,  she  turned  to  rest. 

Lady  Barbara,  left  to  silence  and  her  own 
reflections,  struggled  some  minutes  against 
the  approaches  of  sleep,  but  in  vain ;  when 
seeing  the  lady  ufas  in  a  calm  slumber,  she 
gently  stole  to  her  own  bed,  and  soon  forgot 
her  curiosity,  and  even  Jubrey  Tyreonnel. 

The  sun  had  been  risen  a  full  hour  before 
she  awoke  to  a  recollection  of  where  she  was, 
and  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  evenine. 
The  fire  still  burnt  on  the  hearth,  and  Lady 
Barbara,  having  heaped  fresh  fagots  on  it, 
turned  on  tiptoe  to  tne  bed  of  the  stranger : 
but  she  forgot  that  no  tiptoe  motion  could  pre- 
serve the  sleep  of  one  whose  slumbers  were 
invaded  by  the  crackling  of  grreen  wood  ;  and 
the  noise  soon  awoke  the  lady  so  completely,, 
that  she  was  immediately  conscious  where  she 
was,  and  held  out  her  emaciated  hand.  To 
Lad^  Barbara's  inquiries  after  her  health,  she 
replied,  that  she  had  passed  the  most  comfort- 
able, because  the  most  unconseiouM  night  she 
had  known  for  years ;  but  that  she  felt  great 
pain  in  her  limbs,  and  wished,  if  the  day  was 
not  far  advanced,  to  remain  in  bed  a  little 
longer.  Lady  Barbara  declared  it  was  wise 
to  remain  there,  however  late  it  might  be: 
then,  rinsing  for  servants,  she  insist^  on  it 
that  breakfast  would  be  the  next  best  thing  for 
her  guest. 

The  housekeeper  now  entered  the  room  witlr 
Lady  Barbara's  own  woman ;  and  while  her 
lady  was  dressing,  she  approached  the  stranger, 
and  told  her  that  the  gentleman  whom  she 
sent  for  would  arrive  very  soon. 

**  Soon !  Is  it  possible  1"  cried  she,  starting 
up  with  a  countenance  where  pleasure  and 
pain  seemed  struggling  for  mastery. 

**  Yes,  very  possible :  for  it  seems  a  mes- 
senger set  off  for  Greenval  before  day-break, 
and  it  is  now  near  nine  o'clock." 

**  As  this  is  lh«  cslI^'*  v^\  ^<b  %VroBagstVs^ 
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**I  will  endeavour  lo  get  up  befme  Dapont 
comes." 

"  No,  DO,"  cried  Lady  Barbara,  "I  will  not 
allow  it  indeed ;  and  hither  comes  the  surgeon 
himself  to  forbid  such  an  act  of  suicide.*' 

**  Not  absolute  suicide,  my  Lady,"  he  re- 
plied, afler  feeling  her  pulse:  ^' there  is  no 
fever  at  present,  and  the  night  I  find  has  been 
a  good  one.  Let  us  now  try  to  revive  the 
patient  by  a  little  breakfasu" 

Soon  the  hand  became  trembling  that  con- 
veyed the  coffee  to  her  lip,  and  vainly  did  she 
attempt  to  eat  the  offered  viands ;  while  Lady 
Barbara  could  not  behold  her  suddenly  in- 
creased emotion,  and  the  universal  shaking  of 
her  frame,  without  secretly  wondering  what 
had  occasioned  it.  Father  Vincent  now  Knock- 
ed at  the  door,  to  say  that  the  gentleman  was 
anived. 

'*  I  was  sure  of  that,  for  I  heard  his  voice  at 
•  distance,"  exclaimed  the  stranger  in  great 
agitation. — ^**  Pray  show  him  hither  directly." 

Ladv  Barbara,  who  was  kneeling  by  the 
bed-side,  now  rose,  and  motioned  to  every 
one  to  leave  the  room.  She  was  preparing  to 
follow  them,  when  the  lady  begged  her  to  give 
her  the  cordial ;  which  she  had  only  just  swal- 
lowed as  the  stranger  hastily  entered  the  apart- 
ment. 

»*  What  a  Rinaldo  !"  involuntarilv,  though 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  ejaculated  Lady  Bar- 
bara; but  what  she  said  or  what  she  did  was 
alike  unheeded  by  these  two  mysterious  be- 
ings. The  lips  of  the  lady  uttered  no  sound, 
although  they  moved  ;  but  her  eyes  swimming 
in  tears  were  fixed  on  her  brother,  w^ho  with 
difficulty  supported  his  trembling  frame.  He 
too  was  silent,  and  in  his  wild  but  steadfast 
glance  sternness  seemed  strangely  struggling 
with  tenderness;  till  on  observing  Lady  Bar- 
bara, with  a  look  expressive  of  awe  mingled 
with  astonishment,  he  exclaimed,  **  What  do 
I  see  1     Lovely  vision,  what  art  thou  !" 

"  It  is  Lady  Barbara  Delmayne,"  said  the 
lady,  with  a  meaning  smile,  which  the  stranger 
immediately  returned.  Lady  Barbara  believ- 
ing that  her  presence  was  a  check  on  their  mu- 
tual feelings,  was  now  hastening  to  the  door, 
when  Dupont  in  a  deep  and  plaintive  tone  ex- 
claimed, "Stay,  young  lady,  stayt  I  have 
nothing  to  say  to  my  sister  which  you  may  not 
hear;  and  I  am  impatient  to  thank  you  for 
your  hospitality." 

"  No  thanks  are  due  to  me,  sir ;  give  them 
all  to  0*Carrol,  who  snatched  her  from  de- 
struction and  brought  her  hither." 

*'  Bless  him !"  cried  he,  clasping  his  hands 
convulsively  together,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
his  sister;  then  turning  them  away  with  a 
shuddering  emotion,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
cloak. 

"  Yes,  Dupont,"  said  she,  "  my  escape  from 
death  was  miraculous :  I  was  found  senseless, 


••Name  it  not,"  he  wildly  ezclainied :  •^it 
is  over,  and  thou  art  here !" 

••But  I  am  not  o/ofie,  MadaleiiM;  RotaUa 
is  with  me.    Shall  abe  eome  in  t**  I 

••  Oh,  yes !  do  let  me  see  her,"  cried  a  awcec  j 
voice ;  and  in  another  moment  a  bematifnl  girl,  j 
afler  bowing  timidly  to  Lady  Baiban,  was  by  i 
the  pillow  of  Madeleine.  The  lip  of  Made- 1 
leine,  however,  courted  not  the  praMnre  of 
hers,  nor  did  her  arms  open  to  receiva  ker  em-  { 
brace ;  but  such  was  the  violence  of  ber  in-  > 
temal  struggle,  that  she  fainted  away.  ! 

Rosalie  screamed  with  terror;  uid  Lady 
Barbara,  ringing  hastily  for  aasiatanoe,  seemed 
in  the  meanwhile  by  looks  to  entreat  aid  from 
the  hands  of  Dupont. 

*•  O,  sir !  do  nelp  me  to  laite  hMf**  cM 
Lady  Barbara.  I 

••  Let  Rosalie,**  was  his  reply.  Bat  Made- ' 
leine  now  alowly  recovered;  and  finding  tbat 
it  was  on  Rosalie's  bosom  that  her  bead  r»- 
posed,  she  folded  her  anna  round  her  for  one 
moment,  then  coldly  desired  her  to  withdiaw, 
and  conquer  her  emotions. 

••  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Dupont,  addressing  the 
surgeon,  who  now  entered,  ••  thai  joe  thiak 
this  lady  able  to  bear  a  iooinej  of  a  few 
miles  T" 

••Oh  no — impossible,  imposaible!"  ciisd 
Ladv  Barbara. 

The  surgeon,  however,  thought  differently,' 
and  only  stipulated  that  she  should  be  well 
wrapped  up,  and  be  conveyed  in  the  easiest! 
manner. 

"Come,  Rosalie,"  cried  Dupont;  ••audi 
while  our  dear  Madeleine  geU  ready ^  let  us  go 
thank  the  preserver  of  her  life."  I 

Lady  Barbara  was  now  attracted  different 
ways :  she  did  not  like  to  leave  Madeleine,  yet 
she  wished  to  witness  tlieir  interview  with, 
O'Carrol,  and  also  to  seethe  beautiful  Rosalie's 
manner  on  the  occasion;  for  though  Rosalie | 
was  near  two  years  her  junior,  as  she  had  been ' 
told,  she  perceived  that  she  had  a  power  of 
self-command  even  beyond  her  years.  Bot 
the  struggle  in  her  mind  was  soon  ended  by 
Madeleine  herself,  who  desired  her  to  ffo  after 
her  friends,  and  hear  what  Dupont  said  to  her 
preserver.  Oh,  how  swiftly  did  Lady  Ba^' 
bara  bound  along  the  oaken  stairs,  cross  the! 
marble  hall,  and  reach  the  parlour,  where  Do-. 


pent  and  Rosalie  were  awaiting  O^Canol!' 
The  former  was  traversing  the  floor,  with  longj 
but  rapid  strides.    At  sight  of  her  he  stopped, ' 


relapse,  I  hope  1" 

"  Oh  no !  and  she  is  dressing  herself  as  fast 
as  weakness  will  allow." 

Dupont  then  bowed,  sighed,  and  resumed  '• 
his  restless  motion ;  while  Lady  Barbara  gasiH! 
upon  him  with  a  variety  of  mingled  sensations. 

He  was  tall,  almost  to  a  fault;  and  sorrow i 
or  sickness  had  evidently  worn  hire  greatly;, 
while  the  large  proportions  of  his  muscufar 
figure  were  increased  by  a  long  mantle  of 
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bltck  aergo,  worn  like  an  Italian  ferriola^  and 
ittlling  in  graceful  drapery  firom  the  shoulder. 
HU  features  were  large  and  regular;  and  his 
eyes !  —  Lady  Barbara  thought  she  had  never 
seen  such  eyes  before  —  so  dark,  so  wild,  so 
mournful,  so  stem,  and  yet  at  times  so  sweet 
and  so  expressive.  His  lips  had  once,  she 
thought,  bc«n  full  and  red ;  but  strong  emo- 
tion, or  perpetual  care,  had  given  him  a  habit 
of  contracUng  them,  till  the  under  one  was 
rarely  visible ;  and  the  same  causes  had  pre- 
maturely printed,  on  the  smooth  front  of  man- 
hood, the  lines  of  old  age.  And  then  his  voice ! 
She  had  never  heard  so  fine  a  voice  —  so  full, 
and  df^p,  and  plaintive.  To  be  sure,  he  is  not 
the  JUnaldo  in  the  book :  still,  though  not  my 
hero,  he  looks  as  prand,  and  holds  his  head  as 
loftily  as  any  pnnce  in  Christendom.  But 
who  and  what  is  he  1  He  z.  private  Swiss 
gentleman — and  she  a  private  Swiss  lady  !  It 
cannot  be ;  for  lofty  birth,  and  high  pretensions, 
mark  their  port  and  countenance:  certainly 
there  is  abundant  mystery  about  them. 

Then  that  sweet,  though  cold  being,  Rosalie ! 
She  fanded  she  was  like  them  both.  Oh  ! 
never  was  a  romantic  girl,  not  quite  sixteen,  so 
curiouA,  and  so  bewildered,  yet  so  pleated^  as 
Lady  Barbara  Delmayne.  This  was  indeed 
an  adventure ;  and  how  Aubrey  would  enjoy  it ! 

While  all  these  thoughts  were  shooting  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  through  her  head, 
Rosalie  was  not  without  her  thoughts  and  her 
wishes.  She  had  linked  her  arm  in  that  of 
her  lovely  hostess,  and  was  savins;  to  herself, 
«*  Oh  that  I  might  stay  a  while  m  this  fine  cas- 
tle, and  with  this  beautiful  young  lady  ?'*  and 
Lady  Barbara  felt  that  she  pressed  her  arm 
gently  to  her  side.  She  replied  to  the  pressure 
by  clasping  the  hand  next  to  her,  and  was 
about  to  express  her  hopes  that  this  casual 
meeting  would  be  followed  by  manv  others, 
when  O'Carrol,  introduced  by  Donald,  entered 
the  parlour. 

«•  This  is  0*Carrol,*'  said  Lady  Barbara  to 
Dupont,  who  instantly  grasped  his  hand  with 
the  convulsive  pressure  of  strong  emotion, 
while  his  riffht  arm  was  lifted  up,  as  if  in  the 
attitude  of  blessing  him.  **  I  thank  thee  !'* 
burst  in  broken  accents  from  his  quivering  lip. 

Rosalie,  meanwhile,  had  pressed  O'Carrol's 
band  to  her  lips.  **  She  can  feel  acutely, 
then,'*  thought  Lady  Barbara ;  **  and  he  too :" 
and  while  2ie  gazed  on  those  evident  marks 
of  strong,  deep,  though  subdued  feeling,  an 
unconscious  tear  stood  on  her  crimson  cheek. 
Dupont  now  turned  round,  and  his  eye  rested 
on  that  lovely  face  glittering  with  the  tears  of 
unaffected  feeling. 

Instantly,  those  speaking  e^es  lighted  up 
with  the  most  marked  expression  of  pleasure 
and  approbation;  and  taLing  her  hand,  in  a 
manner  at  onee  affectionate  yet  respectful,  he 
imprinted  a  kiss  open  her  fair  ana  polished 
forahaady  aajing  as  he  did  so,  **  Daughter  of 


a  noble  house !  be  thou  ever  as  now  thou  art, 
its  pride  and  its  ornament !" 

Lady  Barbara  could  only  answer  by  bending 
her  head  in  silent  and  grateful  reverence. 
*'  Strange,  mysterious  being !"  thought  she ; 
^*I,  though  an  earPs  daughter,  feel  myself 
flattered  by  a  kiss  and  a  complimentary  wish 
from  an  odd-looking  stranger— a  private,  ob- 
scure person  whom  nobody  knows.^' 

Lady  Barbara  at  this  moment  almost  started 
to  observe  how  sternly  Rosalie  was  saxing  on 
her ;  and  she  was  going  to  speak  to  her,  when 
perceiving  Donald,  and  remembering  she  had 
not  seen  him  since  his  expedition  to  Greenval, 
she  called  him  to  her,  and  said,  **  You  were 
always  a  kind-hearted  creature,  Donald ;  and 
I  thank  you  for  going  to  Greenval  as  you  did, 
and  in  such  pain,  too,  at  aii  hour  when  no  one 
could  have  required  it  of  you.  I  assure  you, 
you  shall  be  rewarded.'' 

Donald  with  great  effort  ejaculated,  '*  God 
bless  you.  Lady  Barbara !  God  bless  my  lord 
and  lady !"  then  ran  out  of  the  room.  He  soon 
returned,  however,  equipped  for  a  journey, 
and  wrapped  up  in  a  large  horseman's  coat. 

**  But  how  is  this  V  cried  Lad  v  Barbara. 
'*  Whither  are  you  going,  Donald  r' 

**  With  your  permission,  madam,"  said  Du- 
pont,. '*  he  is  going  to  ride  back  the  horse  on 
which  he  accompanied  me  hither." 

**  Oh !  by  all  means !"  courteously  replied 
Lady  Barbara :  **  but  if  you  must  go,  may  w? 
not  hope  to  see  you  here  again !" 

**  That  must  depend  on  circumstances,"  was 
the  evasive  reply. 

**  But  this  young  lady— may  she  not  remain 
with  me  1  or,  if  not,  can  we  not  fix  a  day  for 
her  return  1" 

But  Dupont  coldly  replied,  **  Not  now,  not 
now :  besides,  you  forget,  voung  lady,  that 
you  are  not  the  mistress  of  the  house." 

«'  Oh !  if  that  be  all  the  objection,"  she 
eagerly  exclaimed,  **I  am  sure  my  mother 
will  wait  on  you  to  request  this  pleasure  her- 
self. Indeed,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  we  shall 
not  meet  again." 

Rosalie,  at  these  words,  turned  suddenly 
around  with  a  look  of  satisfaction ;  but  when 
she  saw  that  Dupont  was  raising  Lady  Barba- 
ra's hand  to  his  lips,  it  seemed  as  if  the  sight 
was  strangely  displeasing  to  her,  for  she  starts 
ed  back,  and  resumed  her  coldest  manner  and 
her  sternest  expresnion. 

**  Donald !"  cried  Dupont  at  this  moment, 
"  is  every  thing  ready  ?'' 

••  Yes,  sir." 

**  Then  we  only  wait  for  my  sister— is  she 
coming  1" 

*'Yes,  sir;  the  lad^  is  now  leaving  her 
room,  and  here,  I  believe,  she  comes:"  for 
the  door  of  the  saloon  at  the  top  of  the  high 
marble  stair-case  now  opened,  and  Madeleine 
appeared,  supported  by  the  priest  and  the . 
housekeeper.  \ 
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**  Now,  then,  my  good  man,**  said  Dapont 
to  Donald,  **  be  so  good  as  to  go  and  see  that 
my  chaise  is  come  round  to  the  gate.** 

Donald  bowed,  bnt  hesitated  one  moment 
before  he  obeyed.  He  looked  at  Lady  Barba- 
ra, and  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  speak,  bat 
could  not ;  then,  without  farther  word  or  look, 
he  ran  out  of  the  apartment. 

**I  fear  you  were  too  hospitable  to  poor 
Donald,**  said  Lady  Barbara,  **  and  gave  him 
drink  too  potent  for  his  head  this  morning,  for 
he  is  not  like  himself.  I  hope  your  horse  is  a 
safe  one,  sir.** 

*•  Believe  me,'*  cried  Dupont,  •*  Donald  is  in 
no  kind  of  danger.** 

Lady  Barbara  now  turned  to  receiye  the  last 
thanks  and  farewell  of  Madeleine.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  seen  her  standing ;  and  as 
she  grazed  upon  her  tall  and  graceful  person, 
and  on  her  fine  though  faded  face,  which  were, 
both  set  off  by  her  black  hood  and  cape,  and 
the  long  pilgrim's  cloak  which  hung  loosely 
round  her,  she  felt  the  expression  of  her  affec- 
tionate feelings  checked  by  a  sensation  of  re- 
verence and  awe ;  and  instead  of  meeting  her 
with  a  kiss,  she  only  pressed  her  offered 
hand. 

**Come,  Madeleine,**  said  Dupont,  in  a 
hurried  voice,  "come,  I  hate  long  adieus;*' 
and  she  advanced  to  embrace  Lady  Barbara. 

**0h  !  do  promise  that  you  will  come  hither 
again,  or  let  me  visit  you  !"  cried  Lady  Bar- 
bara. 

**  It  is  my  earnest  wish,**  answered  Made- 
leine, "  to  do  both  :"  but  Rosalie  was  silent. 

Dupont  now,  turning  to  the  priest  and 
O'Carro!,  begged  that  one  of  them  would  bear 
the  lady  to  the  carriage. 

"  Had  you  not  better  carry  her  yourself  1" 
asked  Lady  Barbara,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

**  No,"  was  his  laconic  reply. 

By  this  time,  the  great  gates  of  the  castle 
were  thrown  open,  and  O'Carroll  advanced  to 
assist  Madeleine,  who  in  tearful  silence  print- 
ed a  fervent  kiss  on  the  lips  of  Lady  Barbara. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,  sweet  girl !  I  trust,'* 
said  she  in  a  faltering  voice.  "  I  leave  you 
my  blessing  and  my  thanks.'* 

O^Carrol  then  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  she 
was  soon  placed  in  the  carriage. 

Rosalie  had  now  resumed  her  cold  manner, 
and  almost  started  back,  as  if  with  aversion, 
when  Lady  Barbara  advanced  to  salute  her. 
She  then,  at  the  desire  of  Dupont,  took  Wia 
arm  down  the  last  flight  of  steps,  and  seated 
herself  in  the  chaise;  while  Dupont,  accompa- 
nied by  O'Carrol,  returned  into  the  hall,  to 
take  leave  of  his  young  hostess. 

It  was  unwillingly  that  Lady  Barbara  had 
remained  in  the  hall,  and  had  not  attended  her 
guests  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps ;  but  a  sense 
of  her  dignity,  as  the  "dauuhter  of  a  noble 
house,"  restrained  her  eager  feet. 

When  Di'pont  returned  into  the  hall,  he 
/took  a  crucifix  from  his  bosom,  and  turning  to 


0*Carrol,  nid,  "I  am  told  that  yoa  are  too 
rich,  yooDg  man,  to  need  a  peemuary  reeon-j 
pense;  but  receive  this,  wear  it  for  mj  take,! 
O'Carrol,  and  remember  that  it  was  givea  in; 
reward  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  actkni: 
may  it  remind  thee,  and  strengthen  thee  to 
persevere  in  the  practice  of  Christian  du^! 
Now,  I  have  only  to  bid  yon  farewell,  kind 
and  lovely  being!  I  know  yoo  will  oftra 
think  of  U8 ;  and  I  beseech  yon,  do  so  with 
Christian  charitj.  I  shall  always  think  of 
yon  with  affectionate  gratitude.  Farewell! 
farewell  to  you  all,  and  peace  be  with  this 
bouse!"  , 

While  he  said  this,  the  priest,  O^Carrol,tlia 
housekeeper,  and  several  of  the  donie8tlca,bad 
ranged  themselves  on  either  side  of  their  yoanf 
lady,  and  fronted  the  majestic  stranger,  who,! 
letting  fall  his  mantle  as  be  reached  the  gal^  | 
turned  once  more  round,  and  raising  his  annt 
to  heaven,  gracefully  waved  them  over  their 
heads,  as  if  bestowing  his  benediction,  while 
they  bowed  themselves  reverently  before  bim; 
then,  folding  his  mantle  round  him,  he  has- 
tened down  the  steps,  and  in  another  mioote 
the  carriage  was  heard  driving  from  the  door. ; 

Lady  Barbara  turned  away  with  a  full  heart; 
and  then  slowly  walking  up  the  marble  stairs, , 
she  locked  herself  into  the  saloon,  and  three 
herself  on  a  couch ;  but  starting  op  again,  she 
ran  to  a  window  in  front  of  the  house,  which 
commanded  the  park,  and  followed  with  her 
eyes  the  course  of  the  travellers. 

"  Well,  at  least  I  shall  hear  of  them  whfn 
Donald  returns,"  she  exclaimed  ;  and  remem- 
bering that  she  had  not  yet  seen  the  crucifix! 
which  Dupont  had  given  to  O'Carrol,  shej 
summoned  him  into  the  saloon.  He  came,  ac- 
companied by  the  priest  and  Mrs.  Mendham. 

"  It  is  very  handsome,"  said  O'Carrol. 

*'  I  have  rarely  seen  one  so  handsome,*'  ob- 
served the  priest. 

"  And  to  give  it  away  was  handsomer  still,'' 
cried  the  housekeeper.  "  I  must  say,  what- 
ever e!$c  she  may  be,  the  lady  is  very  gene- 
rous." 

So  saying,  she  produced  a  double  louis-d*or, 
which  Madeleine  had  given  her. 

"  Whatever  else  she  may  be !"  echoed  Lady 
Barbara.  **  Remember  the  stranger's  parting 
injunction,  that  we  should  judge  them  with 
Christian  charity;  and  let  me  hear  no  more 
such  insinuations  as  these.** 

Lady  Barbara,  seeing  that  the  priest  was 
going  to  speak  rather  angrily,  asked  him 
whether  he  did  not  think  the  stranger  had  the 
appearance  of  being  an  ecclesiastic. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  replied ;  "  I 
have  seen  a  print  or  picture  like  him  some- 
where, though  where  I  know  not." 

**  1  wish  /  had  a  print  of  him,'*  said  Lady 
Barbara,  **for  he  has  the  most  striking  face' 
and  he  is  the  most  graceful  man  I  ever  saw." 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone.  Lady  Barbara 
laid  down  the  book  which  she  had  taken  up,j 
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for  she  foand  that  she  could  not  read,  and  she 
'  sat  for  ah  hoar  or  two  leaning  on  her  elbow, 
patting  th^  floor  with  the  point  of  her  foot,  and 
indulging  in  stranse  but  interesting   fancies 
I  and  recolleetions ;  but  she  was  sometimes  in- 
clined to  think  it  was  only  a  dream,  all  the  oc- 
:  corrences  of  the  night  and  of  the  day  seemed 
:  so  improbable  and  so  romantic.    However, 
]  she  had  perhaps,  in  spite  of  mysterious  ap- 
'  pearances, made  a  yaluable  acquaintance;  and 
then  she  could  not  help  wondering  what  Au- 
,  brey  Tyrconnel  would  think  of  the  young  Ro- 
;  salie.    To  be  sure,  she  would  be  more  to  the 
taste  of  William  Tyrconnel,  as  he  liked  dark 
I  eyes,  and  Aubrey  could  not  bear  them.    Still 
i  he  muit  think  her  very  handsome— indeed  she 
j  would  not  forgive  him  if  he  did  not.    As  to 
William,  he  would  probably  fall  in  love  with 
I  her.    But  then  his  father.  Lord  Bellamore, 
'  would  never  approve  his  marrying  her,  unless 
)  she  was  really  aomtbody.    But  then  could  any 
1  one  doubt  who  looked  at  all  the  three,  but  that 
'  they  were  all  tamebodyt  and  wmtbody  of  con- 
sequence %    At  last  she  worked  up  her  imagi- 
\  nation  to  conceive  that  Dupont  was  actually  a 
cardinal  in  disguise ;  that  Madeleine  was  his 
I  sister,  and  Rosalie  some  other  sister's  daugh- 
ter ;  and  on  those  thoughts  alone,  however 
improbable  they  might  be,  her  mind  could  find 
•  repose. 

I      But  how  was  she  to  gret  through  this  day  ^ 
how  beguile  the  time  till  Donidd's  return  ? 
;  At  the  utmost,  indeed,  he  could  not  be  gone 
mart  than  four  hours,  and  she  would  read  con- 
cerning Rinaldo  and  Armida  till  then.    But 
when  four,  six,  eight  hours  had  passed  away, 
and  even  night,  dark  night,  was  come,  and  no 
Donald  appeared,  her  alarm   superseded  her 
curiosity,  for  she  feared  that  he  had  met  with 
some  accident ;  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to 
I  her  mind  that  0*Carrol,  who  had  been  passing 
'  the  day  in  the  servants*  hall,  volunteered  to 
j  accompany  the  footman  in  search  of  him. 

Upon  reaching  the  house  pointed  out  to 
,  them  as  the  residence  of  Mr.  Dupont,  they 
knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  but  no  one  came; 
and  the  sounds  seemed  to  echo  through  the 
,  empty  apartments.    However,  a  woman  from 
'  an  adjoining  cottage  advanced  towards  them ; 
from  her  they  learnt  that  Mr.  Dupont,  on  the 
arrival  of  a  messenger  that  morning,  paid  and 
dismissed  his  two  servants,  gave  the  key  of 
I  the  house  to  her  care,  with  a  letter  to  the  land- 
lord ;   and  then  taking  Miss  Rosalie  and  his 
trunks,  he  drove  away  in  his  queer-looking 
chaise,  followed  by  the  strange  man  on  his 
honour's  own  horse :  **  and  I  have  neither  heard 
nor  seen  ant  thing  of  them  since,"  she  added : 
upon  which,  without  further  delay,  0*Carrol 
mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  back  to  the 
castle. 

Lady  Barbara  listened  >to  this  story  with  the 
most  painful  interest.  Why  had  they  so  sud- 
denly left  their  habitation ;  and,  as  it  should 
in  consequence  of  what  Donald  had  saidt 


Yet  surely  he  at  least  meant  to  return,  and  not 
leave  thus  abruptly  a  &mily  to  which  he 
seemed  so  much  attached. 

"But  my  lady,"  said  the  governess,  "we 
do  not  believe  they  were  strangers  to  Donald  t 
his  behaviour  was  very  queer  when  he  first 
saw  the  lady." 

"I  must  own,"  she  replied,  "that  I  was 
struck  with  the  oddity  of  Donald*s  manner 
then,  and  when  on  horseback.  Gracious 
powers!  who  can  these  mysterious  persons 
bel  But  no  doubt  Donald  knew  them  when 
he  was  abroad.  However,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  lady  did  not  know  she  was  going  back 
to  Greenval." 

"  I  think  /  understand  all  this  but  too  well, 
and  why  poor  Donald  was  asked  to  ride  the 
horse  Aome;  which,"  cried  the  housekeeper, 
"  no  doubt  he  promised  to  do,  expecting  to  re 
turn,  but  he  will  never  return  again;  no, 
never !" 

Here  she  burst  into  tears. 

"And  why  not  return  again?" 

"  Because  that  vile  man,  that  Italian, — for 
Italian  he  is,  I  am  sure,  will  make  away  with 
him,  now  he  is  in  his  power,  for  fear  he  should 
tell  who  he  is;  as  I  dare  say  he  has  committed 
murder,  and  been  forced  to  fly  his  country, 
spite  of  his  crucifixes  and  his  fine  fly-about 
arms  and  blessings." 

Lady  Barbara  started  and  shuddered;  the 
priest  crossed  himself,  and  owned  there  was 
too  much  reason  in  what  Mrs.  Mend  ham  said ; 
for  he  did  not  like  his  countenance,  and  it  was 
very  strange  that  he  should  want  to  employ 
another  person's  servant,  and  one  too  who  was 
in  a  nobleman's  service. 

"  But,"  said  O'Carrol,  who  was,  like  Lady 
Barbara,  very  averse  to  think  ill  of  Dupont, 
"if  Donald  went  away  exppcting  to  retum 
when  the  service  for  which  he  was  employed 
was  performed,  he  has  no  doubt  taken  no 
change  of  clothes  with  him  ;  and  we  shall  find 
all  his  accustomed  wardrobe  in  his  room.  — 
Then  let  us  search  that  first,  before  we  judge 
others  in  this  unchristian  manner." 

"Spoken  like  yourself,  O'Carrol,"  said 
Lady  Barbara:  "let  the  search  be  made  di- 
rectly." 

It  was  made ;  and  O'Carrol  and  the  others 
returned  to  say,  that  upon  examining  his  room, 
they  found,  that  though  Donald's  liveries  were 
on  the  bed,  his  own  two  suiu  of  plain  clothes 
and  his  Highland  dress  were  gone.  Upon  the 
liveries  was  pinned  a  paper  with  these  words : 
"  God  bless  and  preserve  you  all !" 

"It  is  evident," said  Lady  Barbara, " that 
wherever  heftS,  his  life  is  in  no  danger ;  for 
he  has,  with  his  own  free  will,  lef\  our  ser- 
vice, and  gone  into  that  of  the  strangers.  — 
Why  he  has  done  so,  is  a  different  question, 
and  one  I  cannot  pretend  to  answer,  —  I  am 
hurt  and  disappointed  by  Donald's  conduct; 
but  I  should  be  ashamed  to  let  the  acquaint- 
ance and  events  of  a  few  Vhowt^^  Vvw^.'^v^  vewV 
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leresUagr,  engross  my  thoughts  any  longer,  terl'^and  as  he  said  this,  he  gently  mte4  Wr. 

Come  then,  good  father !  I  challenge  you  to  a  head  on  his  shoulder.    "  Your  first  teais  1  alp 

game  at  chess,  and  let  us  talk  no  more  of  what  trihuted  to  joy  at  seeing  me,  but  these  seesi  to 

we  can  neither  help  nor  explain.**  flow  in  agony.*' 

Lady  Barbara  •'talked  Lhis  well,"  though       "  Nowense!**  said  Lady  Bviiara,  "I  « 

she  spoke  in  a  tone  of  pique:  but  she  over^  »>o*  «*  aj'  unhappy.  ^ 

rated  her  own  powers ;  she  could  not  forget       "  No !  then  be  •©  good  miogire  me  one  of 

beings  so  interesting,  and  circumstances  so  your  smiles  again.  Why,  child,  gloom  on  ihy 

strange.    She  was  therefore  checkmated  per-  mw^y  fa<»  >»  l*'^®  «  ^^^7  o"K*l^  m  »«  doj- 

petually;  and  she  was  very  glad  when  her  days— so  iroposiiible,  one  can  hardly  beliete 

supper  was  eaten,  and  the  hour  of  bed-time  »'  though  one  sees  its  white  legwiy  on  ihs 

arrived.    It  was  late  U»e  next  day  before  Lady  ground^Aubrey,  I  begin  to  believe  yon  faaie 

Barbara  awoke  to  hear  the  welcome  tidings,  told  Barbara  she  looks  pretuest  in  tears,  ind 

thatthe  earl  and  countess,  witii  Mr.  Tyrconnel  «»me  nonscMS  about  blue  flowers  peepiag 

and  his  brother,  were  within  a  few  hours*  jour-  through  dew. ,.   ,  *    ,  ,■ 

ney  of  the  casUe.  "  I »  Not  I,  indeed  !**  replied  Aubrey ;  •* asd 

Never  had  Lady  Barbara  felt  any  hours  per-  j^^  Y'  ^J"""*  "^'  '"^""""w^rJo  JIll^w 
haps  so  long  as  these  were ;  but  sKe  at  lenVti.  >^^y?*»»P'  ^  ^^^^  ""^^  "^  "**•  ^"^  ^'^  ^^^"^ 
beheld  the  carriage  enter  the  gate,  and  ran  on       J?lSf®  "l®*,        ,     .  ^^    :,.  «^_ «  v*- 

the  Baloon  at  one  door,  jurt  «,  her  mother  and  "« '2'"^^^^  H^^tfti^^^i^M. 

the  earl  entered  it  a   another,  followed  by  ^     "."'?''j(**^-    '*'''^*!T^''''«Sl 

Tyrconnel  ;-but  when  ahe  Uw  them,  her  •»«»  ?,'". '':\"°'T  Tl"*?  ^'JiS  .h.?     t 

power  of  u  lerance  failed  her;  and  wholly  un-  mucIJ  •!« Aubrey',  fece;  for.  with  U^"t  q«ck- 

hke  her  uaoal  self,  she  turned  away  and  burst  »"•  «hich  belong.  P»rt»^»»"J^J»  •<** 

into  tears  where  their  aOections  are  concerned,  she  now 

»  My  dkriing  child !  my  sweet  girl !  my  dear  "T'  «?I*»'°  ♦'»«»  ^^^^  'lu''* '"/il"* '  !!l 
liule  <^u8in!  what  has'happen^t  wL  i.  "he  aa.d  no  more.  ""  •»«^«"''Jy'^»3f 
the  matter  1"  cried  her  parenti  and  Tyrconnel   JT^J""^  ''"•"'"«  ***  ^  «»n«Uw  of  ih. 

*"  Lady  Barbara  would  hare  found  it  yery  diffi-       "  ^  fine-looklng  man,  did  you  My.  faUKr!" 

^mid^of ''pi^hl^^.«  U  nn't-lfnT/ol^r  "'"'He  wa*rVtall  raw-boned  man.  with  large 
emotion,    rerhaps  there  is  no  teeiingso  pain-    ,    ,  .  ■  , .      ^        u     .  u*       w.  » 

r.i  ««  .i.«»„.u:^i  ..,«    « i^^^^  «.k««   rA  .i.^    dark  eyes.   I  saw  nothing  fine  about  him;  but 

lul,  39  that  which  we  experience  when,  for  the    .     »     fe    .  .    t  .  n*        i^t      »   u 

«,.,«  ♦:«,«  :^  ^„.  i:«««  .....  a^j  .k«#  ♦uJ«»»««u  Lady  Barbara,  sfs  I  was  telling  Mr.  Aubrey, 
nrst  time  in  our  lives,  we  find  that  the  attach-  i    j   .u-  i  •  i  •        u  j  .u     -. '. 

mont  on  which  we  relied  had  in  reality  no  per- .  |"y '<""''  'hinKs  l.im  charming  and  the  rn^t 
manent  existence.  ^       handsome,  striking,  and  graceful  person  she 

ever  saw 
Though  Donald  was  only  a  servant.  Lady!      "Indeed*" 
Barbara  had  recollected  hirn  from  her  child- 1      « Yes,  indeed,  dear  sir,  when   giving  hU 
hood ;  and  she  had  believed  him  one  of  the '  bjegging  " 

firmest  adherents  of  her  father's  house,  and  "      „  His  blessing!  Was  he  n priest,  then?" 
one,  too,  who   felt   the  most  devoted  attach-       u  a  prieel  1"  cried  Aubrey,  coming  nearer. 
.  menl  to  herself— yet  he  had  left  their  service        44  y^j, .  ^.^  fancy  so  " 
j  under  most  mysterious  circumstances.    This  ■      4*  And 'how  old  did  he  seem  1'*  asked  Lady 
I  was  one  cause  of  her  tears ;   the  other,  was    Ddmayne. 
the  flutter  of  spirits  occasioned  by  the  strange  |      ,,  Between  thirty  and  forty." 
,  occurrences  of  the  eventful  hours  so  recently  .      4.  Xay ,  father,"  said  Lady  Barbara, »'  he  mutt 
passed  ;  and  a  third, — though  Lady  Barbara  '  jjg  ^^^^  ^^j.j„  »i 

j  would  not  have  liked  to  ow-n  it,— was  her  dis-;  u  porty  !"  cried  Aubrey,  seating  himself 
appointment  m  not  seeinjr  her  cousin  Aubrey ;  ■  ,    ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^t  Lady  Barbara's  feet,  and 

she  had  been  told  he  was  coming,  and  she  saw  j^^l^in^g,  up  i„  ,,„  face  with  an  expression 
I  him  not !  I  ^hich  she  understood ;  while  Tyrconnel  whit- 

I  This  last  cause,  however,  speedily  vanished  ; ;  pered  her,  **Aubrey  unbidden  has  placed  him- 
for  he  entered  the  saloon,  followed  by  the  1  self  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  for  he  is  not 
priest,  who  was  earnestly  conversing  with  him. ;  jealous  of  a  youth  of  forty."  ! 

:  The  earl  now  received  from  the  priest  and  the  *>  How  absurd  !"  cried  Lady  Barbara,  on 
housekeeper,  that  information  which  Lady  Bar-  '■  whose  face  smiles  had  superseded  tears. 
I  bara  was  as  yet  unable  to  give.  Aubrey,  mean-  **  Absurd,  indeed  !"  echoed  Aubrey,  and  w 
I  while,  stood  aloof,  looking  at  Lady  Barbara,  |  another  moment  she  felt  the  hand  w  hich  she 
I  bill  not  approaching  her.  This  coldness  made  |  had  suffered  to  hang  down  by  her  side,  grasped 
J  her  tears  flow  faster.  j  in  his  trembling  fingers  and   pressed  to  bit 

I  **  Nay,  now,  sweet  cousin,  the  matter  gfrows  .  lips,  when  no  one  but  his  brother  could  see  it. 
I  too  serious,"  cried  Tyrconnel;  "this  great  grief  I  Lady  Barbara  could  now  enter  upon  her 
jnppa]B  me.   Poor  little  dear !  what  is  the  mat-i  story,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  hcf 
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ooDduet  entirely  approred;  bat  the  subject 
was  not  allowed  to  be  dropped ;  and  during 
the  whole  day  Lady  Barbara  had  to  answer 
aome  new  questiona  or  other  from  each  of  the 
party. 

*'  And  so,"  cried  William  Tyrconnel,  *•  this 
little  Rosalie  ia  Yery  handsome^is  she  V 

**  Little !  Dear  no !  though  only  thirteen, 
ehe  is  taller  than  I  am." 

**  And  still  she  may  be  more  like  a  pink 
than  a  holly-hock  in  stature.  And  her  eyes 
•TO  dark!" 

**Ye8:  I  am  sure  you  would  fall  in  loTe 
with  her,  Tyrconnel  1" 

•*  And  why  not  JvhreyT*  ^ 

••  Because-— because  Aubrey  likes  blue  eyes 
better  than  black." 

**  And  is  there  no  other  *  because'  that  yon 
e<H]ld  give  us  ?"  said  Tyrconnel,  archly  smil- 
ing. 

Lady  Barbara  blushed,  and  Aubrey  whis- 
pered in  her  ear,  **  I  could  give  another." 

The  next  day,  and  every  day  for  a  week 
aAerwards,  the  mysterious  visiters  were  talked 
of,  and  the  probability  of  hearing  from  them 
discussed :  when,  as  no  news  of  Uiem  was  re- 
ceived,  they  were  forgotten,  except  by  Lady 
Barbara;  who,  in  the  midst  of  much  nearer  in- 
terests and  dearer  ties,  used  frequently  to  say 
to  herself,  **  I  wonder  who  they  were,  and 
whether  or  not  I  shall  ever  see  them  again !" 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


*•  To  you  and  to  your  honour  I  bequeath  her." 

Six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  events 
above  narrated  had  occurred,  and  Lady  Bar- 
bara was  become  the  wife  of  Aubrey,  when 
William  Tyrconnel,  his  elder  brother,  was 
travelling  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

He  had  been  visiting  Carisbrook  Castle,  and 
with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  mournful  cu- 
riositv ;  for,  though  a  firm  friend  to  William 
m.,  he  could  not  survey  without  much  inte- 
rest, the  scene  of  the  imprisonment  of  Charles 
I.,  and  the  window  whence  he  had  vainly, 
alas !  attemnted  to  escape. 

Lord  Bellamore,  the  father  of  Tyrconnel, 
had  recently  purchased  a  seat  near  Portsmouth, 
whence  his  son,  though  it  was  now  near  the 
end  of  November,  had  set  off  on  his  journey. 
In  truth,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  home. 
His  lather  had  wished  him  to  marry  Lady  Bar- 
bara ;  he  saw  therefore  his  second  son  carry 
oflf  the  prize,  with  some  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  there  were  other  women  as  beautiful, 
as  rich,  and  as  much  to  be  coveted  for  wives. 
Tf  rconnel  replied,  and  all  he  asked  was,  to  be 
ilJowed  to  ehooM  for  himself.    But  this  his 


father  did  not  seem  willing  to  grant,  and  he 
often  filled  hia  house  with  young  ladies,  in 
hopes  that  at  last  Tyrconnel's  heart  would  be 
the  victim  of  some  one  amongst  them. 

But  against  these  schemes  that  independent 
heart  rebelled ;  nor  could  he  admire  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  parents  or  the  daughters  who  were 
thus  willing  to  bring  themselves  in  array  be- 
fore him.  Accordingly,  when  a  party  of  bean- 
ties  and  heiresses  were  expected  at  Lord  Bel- 
lamore*s  seat,  he  declared  his  intention  of  set- 
ting off  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  not  to  return 
till  he  had  visited  its  wildest  and  most  se- 
questered retreats. 

On  hearing  this,  Lord  and  Lady  Bellamore 
expostulated  with  him  upon  the  folly  of  mak- 
ing such  a  tour  in  such  a  season,  and  in  a 
country  notorious  for  the  badness  of  its  roads 
in  winter. 

»*  But  consider,  dear  sir,"  replied  Tyrconnel, 
**  that  every  commonplace  tourist  would  visit 
the  island  in  summer;  it  accords,  therefore, 
with  an  eccentric  being  like  myself  to  go 
thither  when  no  one  else  would :  besides,  as  I 
shall  travel  on  horseback,  the  state  of  the  roads 
does  not  signify  much  to  me ;  and  as  you,  dear 
madam,  have  oflen  been  so  obliging  as  to  fear 
for  the  safety  of  my  lungs,  you  should  rejoice 
that  in  an  English  winter  1  shall  breathe  so 
mild  and  balmy  an  air.*' 

'^  One  question,  William,  and  I  have  done," 
said  his  father,  well  knowing  that  his  son  had 
too  much  decision  of  character  to  give  up  a 
design  which  had  evidently  been  much  con- 
sidered. **  One  question,  and  I  charge  you  to 
answer  it  sincerely:  have  you  no  particular 
views  in  your  intended  tour  1" 

*^  Yes,  my  lord,  I  have ;  the  views  round 
Cowes  in  particular." 

'*  Yon  trifle  with  me,  and  you  know  I  hate 
puns.  I  mean,  is  there  an  Island  Queen  to 
whom  you  are  going  to  pay  court  1" 

**  Would  there  were,  if  she  would  allow  me 
to  share  her  dominion  !  But  as  I  see  you  are 
serious  in  asking  this  question,  I  as  seriously 
answer  iVb,  on  my  honour,  I  shall  certainly 
pay  a  visit  to  my  friend  Clarges,  who  lives 
near  Carisbrook  Castle ;  but  when  I  have  seen 
him  I  shall  have  seen  the  only  person  whom  I 
know  in  the  island." 

**  Enough,  I  am  satisfied ;  and  shall  only 
add,  that  we  shall  impatiently  expect  your  re- 
turn." 

Tyrconnel  smiled  to  himself  when  he  recol- 
lected this  conversation,  to  think  that  his  fiither, 
by  expressing  his  fear  of  there  being  a  favourite 
lady  of  his  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  excited 
in  him  a  wish  to  find  one ;  and  his  imagination 
thus  awakened,  he  delighted,  as  his  bark 
glided  across  the  ocean  river,  to  picture  to 
himself  at  the  door  of  a  myrtle-covered  cot- 
tage, some  beautiful  recluse  who  should  turn 
out  to  be  a  hitrh-born  beauty  reduced  to  poverty; 
but  who,  unlike  the  high-bom  beauties  of  hia 
acquaintance,  should  fl^  wvt)bL  ^^^%fcM^  t&s>-S^ 
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desty  from  his  poreoit,  and  blash  with  endear- 
ing timidity  at  witnessing  the  effect  of  her 
charms. 

**  What  an  idiot  I  am  !'*  thought  he,  when 
his  arrival  on  shore  woke  him  from  his  reve- 
rie ;  ^*  what  an  idiot  I  am  to  fancy  delights  not 
likely  to  be  realized  !*'  But  he  sighed  as  he 
said  this;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  looked 
eagerly,  for  two  days  at  least,  at  the  door  of 
every  cottage  whieh  looked  smarter  than  an- 
other. 

Afler  spending  two  or  three  days  (as  he  had 
intended)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carisbrook, 
he  set  otffor  the  wild  country  below  Cliff. 

The  hand  of  art  had  not  then,  as  now,  im- 
proved the  luxuriance  of  the  scenery;  but 
nature  had  covered  the  hills  with  trees  of  the 
finest  growth ;  and  as  the  rocks  and  the  shore 
had  charms  for  the  lover  of  wild  and  rugged 
scenery,  Tyrconnel,  though  he  had  admired 
the  charms  of  other  countries,  was  too  much 
an  Englishman  not  to  be  eager  to  do  justice  to 
those  of  his  own» 

He  was  attended  only  by  a  servant  on  horse- 
back, and   even  that  attendant  he  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him  on  account  of  the 
lameness  of  his  horse :  sUIl,  however,  he  per- 
sisted to  continue  his  route  that  evening,  de- 
siring his  servant  to  follow  as  he  could  the 
next  day.   But  he  regretted  his  decision,  when, 
having  missed  the  direct  road  to  the  place  of 
I  his  destination,   he  found   himself,  at  eicrht 
I  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a  November  night, 
!  travelling  in  a  mountainous  country,  without 
jguido  or  companion,  and  sheltered  only  by  a 
'thin  snrtoiit,  from  one  of  the  heaviest  niins 
'  which  he  had  ever  experienced. 
I      As  the  soil  was  of  clay,  it  soon  became  al- 
■  most  impossible  for  his  horse  to  keep  his  feet ; 
I  Tyrconnel  was  therefore  forced  to  dismount, 
and  lead  him  by  the  bridle.  But  whither  could 
;  he  direct  his  steps?     No  twinkling  light  de- 
clared his  vicinity  to  any  house;  and  when  he 
;  looked  around,  he  could  only  be  sure  that  on 
'  one  side  of  him  rose  a  mountain  ;  on  the  other 
side  there  was,  he  suspected,  a  precipice;  and 
I  he  knew  that  the  sea  was  at  the  foot  of  it.  His 
'  only  safety,  therefore,  lay  in  ascendinor  care- 
;  fully^  the  height  above,  and  a  sort  of  path, 
!  which  he  could  with  difficulty  trace,  seemed  to 
iaff«)rd    him   the   means.     Still  his  difficulties 
I  were  groat,  as  he  was  forced  to  drag  after  him 
;  his  unwilling  horse,  who  once  was  nearly  prc- 
cipitatfid  down  the  steep  and  slippery  path. 
I     Tyrconnel,  who  was  almost  blinded  by  the 
i  rain,  as  his  hat  was  turnpd  up  in  front,  arcord- 
'  ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  was  often  forced 
I  to  stop  in  order  to  take  breath  ;  and  at  these 
I  moments  he  could  not  help  si^hingr,  to  think 
how  his  fond  parents  would  be  agonized  were 
they  conscious  of  his  danger,  and  how  gladly 
they  would  have  welcomed  fear  for  the  heart 
of  their  son,  in  exchange  for  his  more  painful 
apprehensions. 
/     "  Bat  am  I  really  in  peril  1"  exclaimed  Tyr- 


con^l,  starting  at  hit  own  suggestion.  ^  Wdl, 
then,  it  is  fit  that  I  make  one  great  effort  to 
get  out  of  it.**  Then  breathing  s  silent  prayer, 
he  exerted  his  utmost  strength,  and  foond  him- 
self at  last  on  the  place  which  he  had  sinif- 
gled  to  reach ;  but  tie  fell  as  soon  as  be  h^i 
reached  it,  and  his  horse  fell  beside  him.  How* 
ever,  he  trusted  that  they  were  now  both  re- 
moved from  danger,  and  his  heart  glowed  with 
fervent  gratitude ;  but  it  also  glowed  with  jcy, 
when,  on  proceeding  a  few  paces  further,  he 
beheld,  at  no  great  distance,  an  extensifs 
building,  and  at  one  end  of  it  a  light.  In- 
stantly remounting  his  now  reeorered  steed, 
he  soon  refched  what  appeared  to  be  the  gate 
of  a  ruin. 

Still,  however  hopeless  of  hospitality,  be 
had  resolved  to  knock  loudly  for  admission, 
when  a  strain  of  sweet  solemn  music  broke 
upon  his  delighted  senses,  from  the  illuminated 
comer  of  the  building.  It  was  the  evening- 
service  to  the  Virgin,  accompanied  by  the 
chords  of  the  harp;  while  ever  and  anon  one 
female  voice,  clear  yet  touching  in  its  tones, 
was  heard  above  the  other,  and  sometimes  on- 
accompanied,  while  every  pulse  in  hts  heart 
responded  to  the  sound. 

**This  is  indeed  an  adventure,*^  thought 
Tyrconnel,  while  with  suspended  breath  be 
continued  to  listen  to  the  strains.  But  at 
length  he  gained  courage  to  knock  violently  at 

I  the  door,  and  the  music  suddenly  ceased ;  i 

'  casement  was  cautiously  opened,  and  a  deep 
voice  demanded  who  was  there. 

I      "  A  benighted  traveller,"  replied  Tyrconnel. 

j  "  who  only  asks  shelter,  for  a  short  time,  for 

I  himself  and  his  horse,  and  afterward,  a  guide, 

I  if  possible,  to  the  next  town  or  inn.'* 

i  The  casement  was  then  closed  again ;  and 
in  another  instant,  a  man  unbarred  the  z^te, 
held  up  a  dark  lantern  to  the  face  of  Tyrpon- 
nel,  and,  uttering  some  incoherent  exclamation, 
admitted  Tyrconnel  and  his  horse  into  the 
porch,  which  led  into  a  large  Gothic  hall, 
where  a  few  faintly-burning  fagots  lay  ex- 
pirinQf  on  the  capacious  hearth,  and    hastily 

I  withdrew. 

"  A  strange  reception,"  thonght  Tyrconnel, 
**  at  once  hospitable  and  inhospitable.**  But 
the  idea  had  scarcely  crossed  his  mind,  when 

^  another  person  appeared,  in  whom  Tyrconnel 
concluded  that  he  beheld  the  owner  of  the 
mansion  ;  for  with  great  courtesy  he  bade  him 

I  welcome  to  whatever  comforthis  roof  afforded. 

;  As  he  said  this,  he  heaped  some  wood  upon 
the  embers  on  the  hearth,  and  Tyrconnel 
speedily  disencumbered  himself  of  his  wet  hat 
with  its  dripping  feathers.     On  turning  round 

,  towards  the  gate,  meaning  to  speak  to  the 
servant,  he  found  his  host  attentively  refifardin? 

j  him  ;  and  if,  as  Tyrconnel  fancied,  that  look 
of  earnest  inquiry  was  one  of  approval  also,  be 
was  very  sure  that  it  was  met  by  him  with  one 

I  of  admiration ;  for  never  had  he  seen  a  coun- 
tenance of  more  touching  expreasion.    But  be 
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was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  quiet  con- 
templation of  it ;  for  his  boat  insisted  on  his 
takinff  oflf  his  wet  garments,  telling  him  with 
m  amUe  which  did  not  seem  a  frequent  Tisiter 
of  his  faded  lip,  that  he  most  submit,  for  that 
evening,  to  wear  a  garment  resembling  bis, 
for  he  was  sure  that  his  own  dress  would  not 
be  d^  till  morning. 

*•  Do  you  then  mean  to  give  me  shelter  for 
the  whole  night  V  said  fyrconnel,  shaking 
back,  as  he  spoke,  his  auburn  hair,  which  now 
fell,  almost  deprived  of  curl,  upon  his  manly 
shoulders,  and  oisclosed  to  full  view,  a  face  light- 
ed up  with  an  expression  of  grateful  pleasure. 

**  To  be  sure  I  do,"  replieathe  other ;  *'  and 
a  bed  is  already  ordered  for  you.  Why  do  you 
look  surprised  1  Is  my  appearance  so  very 
unpromising,  that  you  expected  me  to  turn  you 
out  again  into  the  pitiless  storm  1  Were  iueh 
my  nature  and  my  custom,  (said  he,)  believe 
me,  sir,  for  your  sake  I  should  forego  them." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  ^sped  Tyr- 
connel's  hand,  with  evident  emotion. 

'*  This  is  very  strange,"  thought  Tyrconnel, 
courteously  returning  Uie  pressure,  and  bowing 
as  he  did  so,  in  silent  gratitude ;  for,  though 
conscious  that  his  figure  was  good,  and  his 
fice  handsome,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  had  made  so  favourable  an  impression  under 
such  circumstances. 

**  But  I  am  not  giving  you  a  proof  of  my 
hospitality,"  observed  the  stranger,  **  while  I 
let  you  remain  in  your  coat ;"  and  leaving  the 
rOom  a  few  moments,  he  returned  with  a 
wrapping-gown  of  black  serge. 

Tyrconnel,  who  hoped  he  should  at  lenj^h 
be  introduced  to  the  singer,  was  involuntanlv 
solicitous  concerning  his  appearance,  and  took 

Sains  to  restore  his  nair  to  its  wonted  curling 
eauty ;  while  he  held  his  ruflf  to  the  fire,  to 
make  it  again  fit  for  use* 

**  Psha T"  cried  he  the  next  moment,  ashamed 
of  his  vanity :  **and  after  all,  the  singer  may 
be  the  wife  of  my  host,  or  the  wife  of  some  one 
else,  and  ugly  and  disagreeable  besides.  What 
an  idiot  I  am !" 

He  now  followed  his  conductor  into  an 
apartment  where  supper  awaited  their  coming. 
But  neither  wine,  nor  ale,  nor  viands  of  a  very 
tempting  nature,  could  at  first  make  Tyrconnel 
amends,  when  he  found  no  one  in  the  apart- 
ment, and  saw  the  table  prepared  for  two  per- 
sons only  t  for  his  imagination,  which  had  for 
some  time  previously  dwelt  on  the  fancied  re- 
cluse at  the  door  of  the  myrtle-covered  cottage, 
had  now  allowed  itself  to  fancy  a  recluse  as 
beautiful  in  the  unknown  singer  of  the  ruined 
castle.  But  great  as  was  his  disappointment, 
it  did  not  take  away  his  appetite,  though 
whenever  he  beard  the  tread  ot  woman*s  feet 
over  his  head,  he  flattered  himself  there  was 
going  to  be  an  addition  to  the  party.  But  his 
host  did  not  even  mention  that  he  had  a  lady 
residing  with  him,  and  Tyrconnel  was  too 
conscious  of  his  dwn  thoughts  and  wishes  to 


make  any  inquiries.    At  length  he  ventured  to 
My» 

**  I  cannot  but  admire,  sir,  the  generous  con- 
fidence 80  indicative  of  a  noble  mind,  which 
has  allowed  you  thus  to  shelter  a  stranger 
travelling  without  a  servant,  and  who  might 
have  thrown  himself  upon  your  hospitality 
with  evil  intentions." 

**Your  countenance,"  he  replied,  *'is  one 
that  inspires  confidence,  and  your  air  and  man- 
ner bespeak  the  gentleman.  Nay,"  he  added 
with  a  smile  of  much  meaning,  '*  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  you  are  nobly  born." 

*^  Indeed  !"  cried  Tyrconnel,  blushing  with 
pleased  surprise :    ^*  If  your  penetration,  sir, 
IS  so  great,  1  shall  be  afraid  to  stay,  lest  you  . 
discover  what  I  may  wish  to  conceal." 

**  Heaven  forbid,"  returned  the  other  grave- 
ly, **  that  you  should  ever  have  a  thought  or  feel- 
ing, while  you  are  under  this  roof,  which  ought 
to  be  concealed !— Young  man,  /  beUeoe  you 
are  worthy  of  confidence,  and  to-morrow  you 
shall  have  a  proof  of  mine.  TV-ntgA/,  how- 
ever, I  wish  you  to  retire  early  to  rest :  you 
have  undergone  mach  fatigue.  Permit  roe  to 
show  you  the  way  to  your  chamber:  but  I 
must  warn  you,  that  this  castle  is  old  and  full 
of  strange  noises.  However,  you  may  sleep 
too  soundly  to  be  disturbed  by  them;  yet, 
should  you  hear  aught  unusual,  do  not  be 
alarmed,  but  turn  and  sleep  again." 

"  And  will  you  not  ask  who  I  am,  and  what : 
I  am  t"  said  'rVrconnel  smiling.  | 

"  What  would  you  think  /  am,  were  I  to 
tell  you  that  I  know  your  name  already  1" 

'* Impossible!"  cried  Tyrconnel,  surveying 
his  host  in  his  turn  with  a  scrutinizing  look. 
**  No,  no,  I  never  saw  you  before,  for,  if  I  had, 
I  could  not  have  forgotten  you." 

"  You  never  did  see  me,  nor  I  you ;  and 
you  shall,  if  you  please,  tell  me  your  name 
and  qaaliiy.''^ 

**  Quality !  What !  then  you  are  sure  I  am 
a  man  of  rank  I  You  are  right :  my  name  is 
Tyrconnel,  and  I  am  the  son  of  Lord  Bella- 
more." 

«*  Are  yon  Aubrey  or  William  Tyrconnel  1" 
eagerly  asked  his  host. 

"  William,  the  «/(cferson,"  replied  Tyrconnel 
in  an  accent  of  surprise.  **  How  strange  it  is 
that  you  should  aslc  that  question !" 

**  You  may  think  so :  but  come,  I  am  impa- 
tient till  you  are  in  a  warm  bed.  To-morrow 
I  will  be  more  communicative." 

They  now  reached  the  apartment  designed,  j 
for  Tyrconnel ;  and  the  stran^r,  with  a  cor- 
dial pressure  of  his  hand,  wished  him  good 
night,  and  left  him  to  his  repose. 

But  though  Tyrconnel  slept,  it  was  not 
with  uncopscious  sleep.  His  dreams  were 
full  of  the  dangers  he  had  passed:  he  still 
trod  on  the  slippery  ed^  of  the  precipice,  still 
dragged  a(\er  him  a  resisting  horse,  still  heard 
the  appalling  roar  of  the  ocean ;  and  when  he 
started  from  his  uni\uiet  al^m\>«v\x  ^^a^  ^«\ 
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hear,  on  awakening,  the  rerj  sound  which 
haunted  his  dreams.  The  wind,  too,  howled 
along  the  ruinous  corridors  of  the  building ; 
mournful  noises  caught  his  attention,  and 
struggled,  though  for  some  time  vainly,  with 
the  power  of  sleep  over  his  senses.  But  again 
he  was  locked  in  deep,  though  restless  slum- 
bers, when  a  sudden  blast  rocked  his  aparU 
ment,  displaced  his  sword  from  his  bed-side, 
and  woke  him  completely^ woke  him  not 
soon  to  rest  again;  for  between  every  gust, 
deep  grroans  as  of  one  in  agony  burst  on  his 
ear,  and  he  started  from  his  bed  in  order  to 
convince  himself  that  what  he  heard  was  not 
the  creation  of  fancy. 

Immediate  conviction  attended  his  leaving 
the  bed.  The  sounds  were  real,  and  came 
from  a  room  at  no  great  distance  from  his  own. 
But  what  occasioned  themt  Perhaps  the 
wind  had  shaken  down  part  of  a  wall  or 
chimney,  and  had  buried  some  one  in  its  fall. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  hesitate  a  moment  to 
offer  his  aid  ;  and  gently,  though  rapidly,  he 
drew  near  the  apartment  whence  tne  noise 
proceeded,  and  distinctly  heard,  mixed  with 
the  groans,  the  followinff  words  —  **0h! 
mercy,  mercy,  thou  offended  God  !**  This 
was  followed  by  groans  as  of  a  spirit  in 
agony.  He  could  no  longer  forbear  to  knock. 
**  Who  is  there  V*  replied  a  stern  voice ;  and 
immediately  the  door  was  opened  by  his  host, 
who,  having  thrown  his  cloak  over  his  appa- 
rently naked  body,  demanded,  in  an  angry 
tone,  and  with  a  fierce  look,  why  he  did  not 
remain  in  his  bed. 

**  I  could  not,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  heard  the 
groans  of  some  one  in  distress,  and  I  came  in 
hopes  to  assist  the  sufferer." 

*' Assist  the  sufferer!  Kind,  but  deluded 
youth !"  exclaimed  his  host  with  a  laugh  in- 
conceivably horrid.  "Tyrconnel,  I  told  you, 
whatever  noises  you  heard,  to  turn  again  and 
sleep.  You  have  not  regarded  my  request ; 
but  I  honour  the  motives  which  prevented 
you.  Now,  return  to  your  chamber;  and  for- 
get, when  we  meet  again,  that  we  have  met 
now  and  thus." 

Tyrconnel,  shocked,  yet  awed  in  spite  of 
himself  into  instant  obedience,  returned  as  he 
was  bidden  to  his  apartment,  but  not  to  sleep ; 
for  had  he  not  almost  beheld  a  penitent  sinner 
I  in  the  act  of  inflicting  punishment  on  himself 
I  for  some  conscious  crime  1  and  if  so,  what  was 
that  crime,  and  who  was  the  criminal  1 

He  was  now  sure  that  the  noise  he  heard 
mixed  with  the  groans,  was  that  of  the  knotted 
rope  upon  the  uncovered  flesh.  But  perhaps 
this  mysterious  man  was  a  monk  of  the  order 
of  Flagellants;  still,  his  cry  for  mercy  to  an 
offended  God  seemed  to  proclaim  him  suffer- 
ing under  the  stings  of  conscience.  Yet,  if 
so,  could  his  countenance  ever  look  so  placid 
as  it  had  done  the  preceding  evening  1  No, 
it  was  impossible.  **  But  how  weak  it  is  in 
me  to  wear  away  the  hours  in  these  idle  con- 


jectures 1"  Then,  laying  hi«  bead  once  mon 
on  his  pillow,  in  a  short  time  he  fell  isio 
slumber,  deep,  quiet,  and  refreshiog. 

The  morning  sun,  dartinff  ita  beama  throsgh 
his  window,  first  awakened  him  aa  he  thoofht, 
and  awakened  him  time  enough  to  hear  sons 
one  leaving  hit  apartment. 

"  Who  is  there !"  cried  'fyrconnel. 

**I  came  to  bring  your  honoar*a  cloChei,** 
replied  a  voice  which  he  thought  waa  not  ini> 
known  to  him.  **The  family  ia  ready  fat 
breakfast,  if  you  are." 

*' Ready  for  breakfost!"  cried  TYreonad: 
but  the  roan  was  gone,  and  on  looking  at  his 
watch  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was 
near  ten  o^clock.  He  made,  therefore,  a  hasty 
toilet,  even  though  he  expected  to  meet  **  Ik 
/anwVy,"  one  of  whom  was  no  doubt  the 
singer  herself:  but  he  had  no  reason  lo  be 
displeased  with  his  appearance.  Reat  bad  I^' 
stored  the  wonted  bloom  to  his  cheek,  and  bit 
hair,  which  parted  on  his  fbiehead,  had  re-! 
covered  its  waving  beauty,  'fyreonnel,  ex-; 
cept  when  obli|[ed  to  appear  at  court,  and  in ; 
the  circles  of  the  metropolis,  claimed  tbs! 
privilege  of  a  young  and  haadaoroe  msn  of' 
quality,  to  dress  as  he  liked ;  and  coDaeqQem- 
ly  never  wore,  but  on  such  oocaaiona,  thst 
encumbering  wig  which  replaced  the  timpls 
and  picturesque  style  of  wearing  the  bsir 
adopted  in  the  days  of  the  first  Charles,  and 
which  a  traveller  on  horseback  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  would  have  found  a  very  trooblesome 
appendage. 

When  his  host  met  him  on  the  stairs,  on 

his  way  (as  he  assured  him)  to  call  him  to 

breakfast,  his  manner  was  so   kind   thai  it 

i  entirely  removed  Tyrconnel *s  embarrassment, 

'  and  he  was  able  to  shake  off  every  unpleasant 

impression  and  recollection. 

**  I  must  now  introduce  you  to  the  ladies  of 
my  family,"  cried  he,  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  apartment  in  which  he  had  supped  the 
preceding  evening. 

"  Ladies !"  thought  Tyrconnel :  *•  I  recol- 
lect to  have  heard  a  low  and  faltering  female 
voice  singing  with  the  others;  but  I  had  for- 
gotten it  again,  and  only  remembered  ami" 
and  Tyrconnel  was  now  in  the  presence  of  her 
to  whom  that  tme  voice  belonged. 

She  was  standing  by  the  side  of  a  couch 
on  which  reclined  a  female  in  a  morning  habit, 
whose  pale  cheek  assumed  a  faint  flush  as  if 
of  pleasure  on  his  entrance,  while  her  dim  f  je 
lighted  up  with  the  brightness  of  former  day*. 

"This,  Mr. Tyrconnel,"  said  his  host,  "is 
my  sister  Madeleme."  He  started  at  the  name, 
while  Madeleine,  extending  her  hand,  bade 
him  welcome  to  their  retreat. 

"  Oh !  all  is  now  explained  to  me,"  exclaim- 
ed Tyrconnel,  "  in  one  moment.  I  now  know 
that  I  am  so  happy  as  to  behold  the  visiters  of 
my  sister  Lady  Barbara."  i 

"  Your  sister !"  said  Madeleine.  I 

"Yes,  she  is  now  my  younger  brother*i| 
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wife;  and  you,  sir,  are  no  doubt  Mr.  Dapont, 
and  this  young  lady  is  Mademoiselle  Rosalie.** 
Aa  he  spoke,  a  deep  involuntary  blush  over- 
spread  his  cheek ;  for  he  not  only  remembered 
Lady  Barbara's  prophecy,  but  he  knew  not 
what  to  call  the  fair  creature  before  him. 
Rosalie  akme  seemed  too  familiar:  the  Ladj 
Rosalie  would  have  implied  suspicion  of  their 
being  persons  of  rank  in  disguise ;  and  yet 
MademoiuUt,  the  appellation  of  a  Frtnck  giil, 
thouffh  the  only  one  he  could  use,  seemed  the 
one  least  befitting  her  appearance,  as  she  re- 
sembled more  a  statue  which  had  been  changed 
by  some  modem  Pygmalion  into  a  woman, 
bat  retained  all  the  stillness  and  all  the  cold- 
ness of  its  original  material— for  acareely  could 
that  beautiful  head  be  said  to  move  in  return 
to  TyreonnePs  bow,  and  certainly  that  fault- 
less lip  did  not  vouchsafe  a  smile  of  welcome. 

Whence  did  this  insensibility  proceed! 
Was  it  from  bashfulnesst  In  that  case  it 
might  wear  off -^  at  least  Tyrconnel  hoped  it 
would ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  turned  to  meet 
the  kinder  j^lance  of  the  faded  but  still  beauti- 
ful Madeleine.  Her  dress  was  of  black  silk, 
ber  Tail  black  also,  and  parted  on  her  fair  fore- 
bead  was  the  dark  hair  which  Lady  Barbara 
bad  described  to  him,  while'  the  marked  eye- 
brow and  the  long  eye-lashes  formed  the 
strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  transparent 
akin  of  the  cheek  beneath  them. 

That  clear,  pale  cheek,  told  a  tale  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  and  the  rapid  heaving 
of  the  dress  which  was  folded  over  her  bosom 
declared  that  her  fluttering  heart  had  nearly 
beaten  its  last. 

Tyrconnel,  when  he  approached  her,  meant 
to  apeak  of  Lady  Barbara,  and  of  ber  enforced 
Tiait  to  the  castle  of  Delmayne :  but  his  power 
of  utterance  failed  bim ;  for  he  felt  that  he  be- 
held a  being  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  —  one 
to  whom  he  had  learat  to  consider  with  mys- 
terious interest,  and  spite  of  himself  his  coun- 
tenance betrayed  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind. 

Madeleine,  rabing  her  expressive  eyes,  an- 
awered  to  his  look,  while  Dupont  stood  with 
folded  arms  beside  them. 

**  Yes,  you  see  before  you  a  poor  dying  crea- 
ture; but  one  whose  heart,  wnile  there  is  yet 
a  spark  of  life  left  it,  will  glow  with  gratitude 
to  your  warm-hearted  and  lovely  sister :  and 
yon  are  welcome  hither  for  her  sake.*' 

**  Welcome  indeed,'*  cried  Dupont,  in  a 
boarse  tone  of  voice. 

Roealie  at  this  moment  changed  her  posture, 
and  seemed  about  to  speak ;  but,  though  her 
lip  moved,  she  said  notning ;  and  Tyrconnel, 
who  was  now  earnestly  gazing  on  her,  felt 
himself  mortified  and  disappointed. 

A  new  recollection  now  suddenly  came  over 
Tyrconnel,  and  he  ventured  to  say,  **  W' here 
is  Donald  T  for  I  suspect  be  it  was  who  last 
night  obtained  me  so  courteous  a  reception." 

**  Trae,*'  aaid  Dupont  gravely :  ^  but  Donald 


dares  not  appear  before  you,  till  I  have  assured 
you,  that  in  leaving  Lord  Delmayne's  family, 
he  believed  himself  to  be  fulfilling  a  auptrior 
<2u/y— and  I  am  of  his  opinion.**  . 

**I  am  satisfied,"  replied  Tyrconnel,  **and 
I  heartily  wish  to  see  him ;  for  he  was  always 
a  favourite  of  mine,  and  poor  Barbara  wept 
for  his  desertion." 

**  You  may  come  in,  Donald,*'  said  Rosalie, 
with  a  smile  which  almost  made  the  youthful 
traveller  start  with  pleasure;  and  Donald 
entered  the  room  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  but 
a  tear  in  his  eye— for  he  was  sincerely  attach- 
ed to  the  family  of  Delmayne.  He  hoped  the 
Lady  Barbara  was  well,  and  her  bonnie  laird. 

Tyrconnel  said  she  was  well,  and  the  happy 
mother  of  two  children,  the  image  of  heiself. 

**  Ay,  indeed  !"  replied  Donald  :  *^  then  they 
must  be  boonie  bairns ;  for  my  lady  hersel  is 
a  bonnie  lassie,  and  I  should  like  to  see  hei 
blue  een  again." 

**  And  Lady  Barbara  is  now  a  wife  and  a 
mother  !*'  said  Madeleine.  ^*  Sweet  girl !  may 
she  be  happy  in  every  relation  of  life !  And 
she  has  married  the  man  of  her  heart,  too^ 
for  I  soon  discovered  that  she  was  in  love 
with  Aubrey  Tyrconnel,  and  that  he  loved 
her.'* 

•*  Pray,  is  your  brother  like  you  I"  asked 
Rosalie  with  some  eagerness. 

"Very  like." 

"Oh  !"  was  the  answer  of  Rosalie »- and 
Tyrconnel  wished  he  could  be  sure  what  that 
"oh**  meant,  and  whether  it  was  compli- 
mentary or  otherwise ;  but  perhaps  it  meant 
nothing. 

It  was  mid-day  before  the  breakfast  waa 
over,  for  Tyrconnel  purposely  prolonged  the 
meal,  because  he  knew  that  he  must  offer  to 
ffo  away  at  its  conclusion,  as  he  had  no  excuse 
for  staying ;  and  at  last  he  reluctantly  desired 
to  have  his  horse  saddled. 

"  Surely,  you  are  not  going  to  leave  us  1*' 
exclaimed  the  poor  invalid. 

"  You  cannot  be  so  unkind,**  said  Dupont, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  while  Rosalie 
looked  up  and  looked  down  again,  and  began 
to  tear  a  piece  of  paper  which  she  held  in  her 
hand. 

"if  you  wish  n>e  to  stay,**  said  Tyrconnel. 

"  IViik  you  to  stay  !**.echoed  Dupont ;  "  oh ! 
indeed  i  do,  and  ao  1  am  sure  does  Madeleine.** 

"  Yes,  Tyrconnel ;  and  if  neither  parent, 
nor  friend,  nor  mistress,  is  counting  the  mo- 
ments of  your  absence,  you  will  oblige  a  poor 
dying  woman  by  giving  her  a  few  houra  of 
your  company.  I  would  have  said  days,  if 
we  had  any  thing  to  offer,  capable  of  repaying 
you  for  the  sacrifice.** 

"  It  would  be  no  sacrifice,**  replied  Tyrcon- 
nel, affectionately  grasping  her  moist  yet  burn- 
ing hand.  "Command  roe  as  yon  please; 
my  parents  are  prepared  for  my  spending  at 
leaat  a  month  in  the  island ;  my  friends  do 
not  want  me,  and  I  have  no  mistress;  beliAs^ 
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me,  I  came  hither  with  a  heart  as  free  as 
air." 

*^  And  yoa  will  stay  with  as  a  day  or  two  at 
least  V  said  Dupont,  eagerly. 

**  Yes,  daysn  if  you  desire  it*  After  which, 
I  shall  probably  directly  return  to  my  father's 
residence  near  Portsmouth,  where  I  expect 
Barbara  and  the  rest  of  my  family." 

**  Will  Lady  Barbara  be  so  near  us  V 

**  Yes.*'  A  look  of  great  meaning  passed 
between  Dupont  and  Madeleine. 

**  Have  your  brother  and  Lady  Barbara  a 
house  of  their  own!*'  was  Dupont's  next 
question. 

**  They  have :  they  live  in  London,  as  Aubrey 
is  studying  the  law." 

**  It  was  a  benevolent  and  merciful  Provi- 
dence that  sent  you  hither;"  and  Dupont,  as 
he  said  this,  grasped  Tyrconnel's  hand,  and 
quitted  the  room. 

Rosalie,  who  had  listened  to  this  conversa- 
tion with  her  usual  statue-like  stillness,  now 
raised  her  eyes  to  Tyrconnel's  with  a  look  of 
evident  pleasure;  but  they  were  instantly 
withdrawn  again ;  atid  blushing  at  her  own 
boldness,  with  a  sort  of  bounding  step  she 
followed  Dupont. 

Madeleine,  now  beckoning  Tyrconnel  to  sit 
down  beside  her,  assured  him  that,  by  promis- 
ing to  stay  a  few  days  with  them,  ne  had 
made  her  last  moments  comparatively  happy. 

'•  Your  last  moments,  dear  lady  !  Do  not 
say  so.  Surely,  you  do  not  expect  that  I 
should  witness  your " 

**  1  will  fill  up  the  sentence ^1  do  wish 

you  to  be  here  when  I  breathe  my  last ;  that 
time  is  nearer  than  those  beloved  being^s  sup- 
pose ;  and  for  both  their  sakes,  I  am  desirous 
that  a  man  of  feeling  and  honour  like  yourself 
should  be  present,  to  soothe  and  assist  one 
whose  agonies,  I  know,  will  be  great  indeed. 

Rosalie,  too But  my  brother  will  himself 

tell  you  of  the  service  which  we  mean  to  re- 
quest of  you." 

♦'If  it  be  in  my  power  to  serve  you,  or  any 
one  belonorinjj  to  you,  command  me;  but  do 
not  talk  of  dying." 

'♦  It  is  a  prospect  too  pleasant  for  me  not  to 
indulore  in  the  anticipation  of  it.  If  you 
knew,"  said  she,  **  what  an  hour  of  comfort 
that  of  death  will  be  to  a  longr-sufTering  heart 
like  mine,  you  would  be  pleased  to  hear  me 
talk  of  it  as  near." 

"The  interest  and  the  mystery  connected 
with  these  strangers,  increase  in  exact  pro- 
portion," thought  Tyrconnel ;  "  but  I  expect 
this  day  will  end  the  latter.  Yet  if  it  does  not, 
there  is  a  something  of  dignity,  nay,  even  of 
saoredness  about  them,  which  forbids  the  in- 
dulgence of  idle  curiosity." 

At  this  moment,  Dupont  came  in  to  invite 
Tyrconnel  to  take  a  walk  with  him. 

"  Donald  tells  me,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
draw  from  nature,  and  I  can  show  you  some 
very  fine  views.    Rosalie  also  has  a  taste  for 


drawing,  and  perhaps  yoa  will  to-monow  havt 
the  kindness  to  ffive  her  a  leason  I** 

«*  Certainly ;  but  why  not  to-day  I" 

«« Because  to-day  I  wish  to  kaTe  aoine.tflrioas 
conversation  with  yoa." 

And  Tyrconnel,  on  heariag  mch  a  rsaioa 
given  for  the  delay,  was  no  longer  averso  to  IL 

Rosalie  now  returned  with  m  book  in  her 
hand ;  and  Madeleine  telling  Dopont  that  Ro- 
salie was  going  to  read  her  to  sleep,  he  begged 
Tyrconnel  to  follow;  and  thej  qoittod  the 
apartment  together. 

As  they  began  their  ramble,  Tyieoaari 
found  that  when  he  fancied  be  had  attained 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  he  had  only  raacM 
a  terrace,  half  way  ap  its  nneren  side,  oa 
which  the  house  stood. 


The  mansion  itself  seemed  originally,  froa^ 

till  lemaiaiBff 

fosse,  now  nearly  overffrown  with  grass  sad 


its  castellated  towers  and  its  stiTl 


weeds,  to  have  deserved  the  appellaiioa  of  s 
castle;  hut  one  wing  only  had  sarvivcd  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  was  now  cooTerled  into 
a  comfortable  habitation.  | 

AAer  they  had  proceeded  a  little  way  is 
silence,  Dupont,  turning  to  his  companion  tad 
laying  his  hand  on  his  shoalder,  ezelsimed, 
**  Look  round,  young  man,  and  see  that  not  i 
trace  remains  of  the  winter's  storm  of  ye8lp^ 
day,  except  what  seems  to  add  new  beauty  to 
the  scene; — the  storm  of  the  passions  alone, 
that  storm,  far  more  terrible  in  its  course  than 
the  whirlwind  of  winter,  leaves  traces  behind 
it  of  its  awful  visitation,  although  the  visita- 
tion be  pfksi:  fearful  and  indelible  traces,  which 
no  earthly  power  can  hope  to  remove.  Tyr- 
connel, 1  have  urged  your  stay,  though  at  the 
certain  risk  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  jour 
susceptible  heart.  But  you  have,  I  trust,  t 
long  life  of  happiness  before  you,  and  cao 
afford  to  let  the  afflicted  draw  upon  you  fori 
few  agitated  moments.  Besides,  before  we 
part  for  ever,  (and  we  shall  so  part,  I  trust,  ^\ 
no  very  distant  day)  you  shall  hear  a  story 
which  may  serve  as  a  salutair  warning  to 
yourself,  and  to  your  children  after  you." 

*♦  Why  not  tell  it  iwio,  sir!"  eagerly  asked 
Tyrconnel. 

"  Now !  Impossible !  A  vow  of  the  most 
solemn  nature  has  sealed  my  lips :  and  it  is 
only  when  I  am  beyond  all  question  on  my 
death-bed,  that  this  warning  tale  can  be  re- 
vealed." 

«» Your  death-bed,  sir!" 

*'  Yes ;  and  I  am  happy  to  assure  you,  thit 
I  have  within  me  the  seeus  of  a  mortal  malady, 
and  that  when  she  goes  /  shall  not  long  sur- 
vive her." 

Here  he  seemed  for  some  minutes  labourisg 
with  strong  emotion. 

"Let  me  now,"  he  rejoined,  *^ describe  to 

you  our  route  after  we  quitted  the  castle  of 

I  Del  may  ne.     We  left  the  North  road  as  soon 

1  as  we  could,  and  stopped  for  sleep  and  is- 
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fiMhmeDt  at  little  m  poasible,  till  we  reached 
Southampton. 

''  As  it  had  occurred  to  Donald,  that  the  Isle 
of  Wight  was  a  most  desirable  residence  for 
those  who  wished  for  retirement,  and  for  a 
mild  and  genial  air,  and  as  he  was  well  known 
time,  his  mother  being  a  native  of  Newport, 
h«  knew  he  should  have  no  difficulty  in  gain- 
inj^leaTe  from  the  governor  for  us  to  reside  on 
the  Island. 

^  From  Southampton  we  sailed  hither,  nor 
was  it  long  before  one  of  our  rambles  led  us  to 
this  deserted  building.  On  inquiry  we  learnt 
that  it  belonged  to  a  nobleman  who  had  quitted 
his  coontry  on  the  murder  of  his  king ;  and 
who  chose  to  remain  abroad.  At  a  very  low 
rent  we  were  at  last  allowed  to  take  posses- 
sion :  the  result  of  our  labours  you  have  seen ; 
and  I  have  derived  much  comfort  from  my 
share  of  the  occupation.  Already,  you  see, 
the  myrtle  flourishes  around  us;  and  I  trust 
that  when  the  stone  closes  over  Madeleine  and 
myself,  this  abode,  which  sheltered  the  sor- 
rowful, may  one  day  be  the  dwelling  of  the 
cheerful  and  the  happy." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Tyreonnel,  "  if  you  and 
your  sister  realixe  these  sad  forebodings,  surely, 
•orely.  Mademoiselle  Rosalie  will  not  remain 
here  alone  1" 

**  I  trust  fio/,"  replied  Dopont,  turning  with 
a  brightening  glance  towards  Tjrrconnel,  **  and 
Mm  is  the  subject  on  which  I  am  longing  to 
•peak  to  you.  When  Madeleine  and  I  are  no 
more,  Roealie,  dear  friendless  girl,  will  have 
no  protector  hot  her  God  !" 

•♦Say  not  so,"  cried  Tyreonnel,  grasping 
his  arm ;  «« she  Mai/  have  a  proteeior.  I  have 
a  brMer  and  a  father:^ 

"  Can  you  promise  for  them  that  they  will 
befriend  the  poor  orphan,  and  secure  for  her  a 
safe  and  honourable  home  1" 

**  For  my  brother,  I  am  sure  I  tan  promise ; 
and  remember,  Aubrey's  wife  was  Barbara 
Delmayne." 

**  Yon  have  almoet  healed  a  broken  heart," 
mormored  out  Dupont.  Then  raising  his  eyes 
and  arms  to  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  *'Thou  hast 
done  this !  I  see  the  hand  of  mercy  here ! 
Blessed  be  thy  name,  and  now  let  me  depart 
in  peace." 

It  was  some  minutes  before  Dupont  recovered 
from  the  devout  abstraction  into  which  he  had 
fallen,  and  Tyreonnel  was  too  much  awed  by 
his  manner,  to  break  the  silence  himselC  At 
lenfrth,  with  a  placid  smile,  he  said, 

*'  How  did  this  happen,  Mr.  Tyreonnel  1 
How  was  it  that  I  came  to  the  end  I  had  in 
▼lew,  before  I  had  even  begun  my  approach  to 
it  I  I  meant  gradually  to  unfold  to  you  my 
wishes  concerning  Rosalie,  and  to  solicit  your 
interoession  with  Lady  Barbara :  but  somehow 
or  other,  we  went  a  ouieker  way  to  work,  and 
my  heart  is  lightened  of  such  a  load !  Lady 
Barbara  will  be  delighted,  I  doubt  not,  to  ratify 
yoor  promise;  for  I  nevefsaw  a  face  so  ex- 


pressive of  benevolence  and  sweetness  of  tem- 
per as  hers.  When  I  came  to  Delmavne,  I 
thought  that  the  guardian  angel  of  poor  Made- 
leine, in  a  shape  most  dear  to  her,  was  made 
manifest  to  human  eyes,  and  was  watching  be- 
side her  pillow." 

♦*  What !  my  rosv,  bright-eyed  sister,  taken 
for  an  angel,  and  that  by  such  a  man  as  you, 
sir !  O  dear !  I  never  dare  tell  her  this ;  for 
I  am  sure  her  little  head  would  be  quite  turned, 
and  she  would  prove  a  very  woman  to  my 
brother." 

«*  Perhaps,  mine,"  said  he,  **  may  be  a  iiU 
exall^  and  at  that  moment  my  feelings  were  par- 
ticularly susceptible.  Expecting  only  to  see 
my  faded,  suffering  sister,  1  beheld  the  image 
of  youthful  beauty  hovering  over  her  bed-side. 
A  bright  winter^s  sun  shone  through  curtains 
of  a  golden  hue,  and  its  beams  diffused  an  un- 
earthly radiance  round  her,  while  her  blue  eyes 
were  uplif^d  with  an  expression  of  the  most 
benevolent  pity.  Tyreonnel,  she  ha$  been  to 
me  a  guardian  angel ;  for,  whenever  anxiety 
concerning  Rosalie  has  come  across  mv  mind, 
I  have  pourtrayed  that  face  upon  the  gloom  of 
night,  and  I  have  said  to  myself,  'Yes,  to 
thee,  sweet  being,  will  I  try,  one  day  or  other, 
to  consign  my  poor  orphan  ;*  and  then  I  used 
to  invoke  a  blessing  on  her,  and  fall  into  a 
quiet  sleep." 

"  Dear  sir,"  said  the  gratified  Tyreonnel,  "  I 
always  loved  Barbara  deariy,  but  now  I  shall 
love  her  twice  as  much  as  ever." 

**  Let  me  add,"  said  Dupont,  **  that  Rosalie 
will  be  richly  independent  in  fortune,  and  will 
want  nothing  hut  protection.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that,  a  few  years  hence,  she  may  wish 
to  take  the  veil ;  but  in  mj  will,  I  have  posi- 
tively forbidden  her,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  her  j 
fortune,  ever  to  enter  a  convent  till  she  has 
mixed  with  the  world  some  years,  and  given 
herself  a  chance  for  being  a  happy  wife.  No 
sir,  no,"  he  added,  in  a  hurried  manner,  **  Ro- 
salie, while  a  young  woman,  shall  not  enter 
even  the  gates  of  a  convent" 

**I  trust  she  will  never  enter  one  —  such 
beauty  as  hers."  ! 

**  Beauty !    Ay,  she  is  beautiful.    But  had 
you  seen  Madeleine  in  her  pride,  oh !   Mr.  • 
Tyreonnel,  that  beauty  indeed,  but  now  ! — "    i 

Here  he  rapidly  paced  the  turf  on  which  they  I 
had  been  seated ;  then  returning  with  a  coun- 1 
tenance  still  bearing  the  marks  of  violent  agi- 1 
tation,  "  We  will  now,"  he  said,  •*  cross  the 
mountain,  and  explore  some  of  Uie  scenes  in 
the  valley  beyond." 

Tyreonnel  consented ;  and  as  his  host  talked 
of  Switzeriand,  of  Italy,  of  painting,  and  of 
music,  the  walk  did  not  appear  long  to  him : 
though  he  certainly  sometimes  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  return  to  Msdeleine  and  to  Rosalie. 

When  they  were  within  a  mile  of  the  house, 
Dupont  observed  that  they  should  scarcely  get 
home  by  dinner-time. 

'« Indeed,  sir,"  said  TyiconnftU^^  \ve&  "«««<% 
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sorry  to  hear  it,  as  I  wished  to  do  somethingr 
to  my  dress.** 

**  What  can  you  want  to  do  to  your  dress  ? 
You  will  see  no  one  you  know  but  Madeleine 
and  Rosalie.** 

^^  But  Madeleine  and  Rosalie  !**  thought 
Tyrconnel,  with  a  conscious  smile  and  an  un- 
conscious sigh. 

'*  Quick !  quick !  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,**  cried  Tyrconnel,  as  he  led  his  way  to 
his  room,  followed  by  his  serrant,  who  had 
now  arrived  with  his  portmanteau,  and  who 
was  surprised  to  see  how  difficult  his  young 
master  was  in  the  choice  of  a  dress ;  but  his 
surprise  was  at  an  end,  when,  as  they  de- 
scended the  stairs,  he  saw  Rosalie  cross  the 
hall.  Tyrc-onnel  now  desired  him  to  return  to 
Ryde,  and  remain  there  till  further  orders. 

Rosalie  had  no  great  variety  of  wardrobe ; 
but  she  had  folded  her  long  hair  round  her 
head,  and  had  fastened  it  on  the  top  with  more 
care  than  usual,  and  she  had  put  on  a  gown  of 
pink  Lyons  silk,  which  she  had  tried  to  shape 
after  the  fashion  of  Lady  Barbara*s.  This 
gala  dress  was,  however,  thrown  away  on  Tyr- 
connel :  all  he  saw  was,  that  her  countenance 
was  more  animated  than  before,  and  that  she 
was  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  of  women. 

They  found  Madeleine  still  lying  on  the 
couch  where  they  had  left  her ;  but  her  face 
wore  a  look  of  comfort  added  to  that  of  resitr. 
nation,  which  Tyrconnel  had  not  before  ob- 
served. 

"Surely,**  said  Madeleine,  "I  have  now 
a  hope  of  seeing  Lady  Barbara  once  more  1** 

"She  will  only  be  too  happy  to  come,'*  re- 
plied Tyrconnel ;  **  and  with  your  leave  I  will 
write  to  her  directly,  to  tell  her  what  an  unex- 
'pected  though  clouded  pleasure  awaits  her 
'here:  but  then  1  fear  she  will  not  let  Aubrey 
Test  till  he  sets  off.'* 

"  We  must  run  the  risk  of  that,**  replied 
Madeleine  faintly,  and  wipinor  the  damps  of 
-weaknpss  from  her  brow ;  **  for,**  added  she 
in  a  low  voice  to  Tyrconnel, "  my  time  on  earth 
id  growing  very  short.'* 

**  Do  not  say  so,"  cried  he. 

**Well,  well,  I  will  say  no  more;*'  then 
Hilevating  her  voice  to  its  usual  tone,  she  said, 
i  *  Once  an  enthusiast,  always  an  enthusiast,* 
'is  a  remark  which  I  have  heard,  only  that  the 
objects  of  enthusiasm  change;  therefore,  1  ex- 
pect to  find  Lady  Barbara  as  enthusiastic  as 
•when  I  saw  her  at  Delmayne,  but  perhaps  for 
Tiew' objects.** 

"  No,  Barbara's  heart  is  constant  to  its  first 
'loves.  Aubrey  and  Tasso  are  still  her  two 
prime  passions ;  but  she  has,  I  own,  added  to 
nhem  two  or  three  others." 

•"  What  are  they  V* 

"Two  lovely  children,  working  chairs  in 
*tenth-8titch  for  her  drawing-room,  and  making 
*up  baby-linen.  All  these  in  their  turn  are  pas- 
sionately pursued,  and  the  dear  enthusiast  is 
;^](ematd}y  laughed  at,  praised,  pitied,  scolded, 


and  fondled  by  ns  all;  bat  loved  alto,lowsi' 
to  the  greatest  degree.**  ^  '. 

"  Happy  creature  !*'  cried  Maddeine.        j 

"  Happy  indeed !"  cried  Roemlie  moorafbllj.  I 

"  Shall  you  not  be  delighted,  Roaalie,  to  lee ! 
her  again  V*  asked  DuponL  I 

Rosalie,  to  Tyrconnel**  great  monifieatiai,! 
remained  silent.  j 

"Rosalie,  why  do  yon  not  answer  yoer 
guardian  1**  said  Madeleine.  ' 

"I  hope  to  be  glad,*'  said  Rosalie  at  lut- 
with  a  faltering  voice ;  *'  but  delighted  is  so 
very  strong  an  expression." 

"But  is  it  possible  yon  do  not  Ibm  Lady^ 
Barbara,"  said  Dupont,  ^  after  the  ftaDdaoil 
she  showed  your  best  friend  t'* 

"  My  best  friend,  and  you,  sir,  aeem  to  lofs ' 
Lady  Barbara  so  much,  that  though  I  beliefs: 
I  do  love  her,  my  love  is  (juite  onneeeniry,** 

Tyrconnel  was  hurt  at  this  onamiable  epeedi,  I 
and  It  was  evident  that  Rosalie  was  jealoM;| 
but  his  attention  was  drawn  from  this  disa- 
greeable consciousness  by  his  observing  the 
look  of  extraordinary  meaning  which  paned 
between  Dupont  and  Madeleine.  Dopoatsooa 
afterward  suddenly  quitting  the  room — 

"Rosalie,"  said  Madeleine  in  a  voiee  of 
emotion,  "  you  have  distressed  yoor  gnanliaa; 
he  hoped  that  you  had  kinder  feelings  loviid  j 
our  young  firiend." 

"  Mistake  me  not,'*  replied  Rosalie,  seixiDgi 
her  hand  and  kissing  it  while  she  stroof^j. 
struggled  to  take  it  from  her.  **  I  do  love  L»lj : 
Barbara ;  but  I  should  love  her  better,  if  yoo : 
and  my  guardian  did  not  seem  to  love  her  so 
much— seem,  indeed,  to  love  her  better  than  • 
poor  Rosalie." 

"  Oh,  this  cup  is  a  bitter  one,"  cried  Made- 
leine, raising  one  emaciated  hand  to  Hearea.  i 
while  she  suffered  the  other  to  remain  in  that 
of  Rosalie. 

"Recollect,  dear  friend,"  she  continued, 
"that  I  have  seen  you  both  embrace  Ladj 
Barbara;  but  when,  in  all  these  melancholj 
years,  when  have  you  ever  caressed  or  fondled . 
poor  Rosalie  1  Till  we  went  to  Delmayne.  and 
till  1  saw  how  differently  you  behaved  to  Ladj  \ 
Barbara,  1  did  not  feel  this  coldness ;  but  I  hare 
ever  since  been  so  wretched  at  times !  for  I 
have  feared "  j 

"  What  have  you  feared  V 

"  That  there  was  something  in  my  manner, 
or  nature  to  excite  aversion  rather  than  love ; 
and  I  have  wished — often  and  often  I  hare' 
wished — to  c/ic.** 

Here,  she  paused  from  excessive  emotion : 
but  the  pause  was  unheeded  by  the  unhappr 
being  whom  she  addressed  ;  for  Tyrconnel,  oa 
looking  at  Madeleine,  saw  that  she  was  lyinf 
insensible  on  the  couch.  He  was  trying  to| 
afford  his  assistance  when  Dupont  entered  the  I 
room ;  but  without  stirringfrom  thespot  where  \ 
he  stood,  he  only  desired  Rosalie  to  lend  keri 
aid.  Tyrconnel  could  hardly  help  rpproseb-; 
ing  him  with  wai»t  of  feeling ;  but  he  was  die- ' 
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armed  by  the  excessive  misery  which  his  ap- 
pearance displayed,  as  his  hands  were  closely 
squeezed  together  as  if  from  the  ^gony  of  men- 
tal struggle.  At  length  he  sprung  forward, 
exclaiming,  **  She  is  not  dead  !  are  you  sure 
she  is  not  dead  T*  and  then  hastening  to  the 
window  he  threw  it  open  to  its  utmost  extent. 
As  the  feeble  inyalid  gradually  returned  to  life 
and  consciousness,  joy  seemed  to  agitate  Du- 
pont  not  less  than  grief  had  done.  *'  Strange, 
inconsistent  being  !**  thought  Tyrconnel,  **  to 
stand  aloof,  and  proTe  your  fondness  only  by 
your  agony !" 

**  Poor  Rosalie !  I  can  perfectly  understand 
and  excuse  all  you  have  said ;  for  so,  I  see, 
they  have  both  acted  towards  you." 

Madeleine  now  raised  her  head  from  Tvr- 
conners  shoulder ;  and,  opening  her  eyes,  be- 
held Dupont  tenderly  gaxing  on  her.  Instantly 
she  closed  them  again,  and  her  head  fell  back 
on  the  shoulder  not  of  Tyrconnel,  but  of  Du- 
pont. But  there  it  was  not  suffer^  to  remain : 
he  started  away  from  the  evidently  unwelcome 
burthen,  and  rushed  out  of  the  apartment. 

Madeleine  sijprhed  deeply,  took  the  crucifix 
from  the  fold  of  her  robe,  pressed  it  with  lift- 
ed eyes  to  her  lips,  then  begged  Tyrconnel  to 
replace  her  on  the  couch,  desiring  that  Rhoda 
wonld  watch  beside  her,  and  that  Rosalie 
should  take  a  walk  with  Tyrconnel. 

«» But  you  do  not  send  me  from  you  in  an- 
ger«  I  hope!"  said  Rosalie. 

**  In  anger  !  No,  dear  girl,*'  said  Madeleine ; 
**but  do  leave  me  to  Rhoda's  care.'* 

**  Dear  girl,'*  cried  Rosalie,  kneeling  beside 
the  coach,  and  pressing  a  now  passive  hand 
to  her  Quivering  lips,  **  I  go  now  almost  hap- 
py !  You  never  spoke  to  me  so  afiectionately 
before." 

•«  But  how  have  I  looked  at  you,  Rosalie  1" 
said  Madeleine,with  nnwonted  energy ;  **  have 
iBT  looks  never  loved  you,  dear  ungrateful 
girlV 

** Oh, yes,  yes;  and  I  was  almost  contented 
till  we  knew  Lady  Barbara.  But  come,  Mr. 
Tyrconnel,  she  waves  ms  from  her; — and  I 
will  Fo,  now  I  am  twrt  the  loves  me  at  least  a 

*«A  iitiU  /"  murmured  Madeleine ;  and  Rosa- 
lie, accepting  Tyrconnel's  arm,  accompanied 
him  to  the  terrace. 

They  walked  some  time  in  silence ;  for  Tyr- 
eonners  heart,  like  Rosalie's,  was  too  full  to 
allow  him  to  speak,  after  the  agitating  scene 
which  he  had  just  witnessed.  But  as  soon  as 
he  could  compose  his  perturbed  mind,  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  only  kind  in  him  to  convince 
the  distrustful  heart  of  Rosalie,  that  however 
cold  the  manner  of  both  her  guardians  might 
be  to  her,  she  alone  was  the  object  on  whom 
their  affeetions  rested.  The  difficulty  was  how 
to  begin  the  conversation,  if  Rosalie  did  not 
begin  it  herself. 

It  was  not  lonff,  however,  before  Rosalie 
•aid,  **I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Tyrconnel,  you  think 


me  very  ungrateful  for  not  loving  Lady  Bar- 
bara as  much  as  my  guardians  do;  —  but  in- 
deed—" • 

**  But,  indeed,'*  cried  Tyrconnel,  pressing  as 
he  spoke  the  arm  that  was  linked  in  his, 
**  sweet  Rosalie,  I  cannot  blame  you,  even 
when  I  think  you  unjust ;  for  1  am  sure  your 
guardians  love  you  better  than  anything  in  the 
world." 

«*  Do  you  think  sol"  replied  Rosalie,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face  and  smiling  through  her 
tears.  **  So  poor  Mary  Anne  thought,  who 
lived  with  us  when  I  first  remembered  any- 
thing :  Marv  Anne  was  such  a  comfort  to  me! 
and  when  she  died,  I  thought  I  should  never 
have  been  happy." 

**  But  did  you  love  Mary  Anne  better  than 
your  guardians  1" 

**  Oh,  no ;  but  when  they  repulsed  my  ca- 
resses, .and  seemed  to  look  upon  me  almost 
with  horror,  I  used  to  fly  to  Mary  Anne,  who 
soothed  me  to  sleep,  and  then  all  was  well 
again." 

**  Happy  Mary  Anne  !"said  Tyrconnel,  ten- 
derly. 

** Happy!  She  was  not  happy:  she  had 
been  crossed  in  love. — Poor  Mary  Ann^!  I 
often  wish  that  I  could  go  and  cry  on  her 
grave  as  I  used  to  do.  But  she  lies  buried  at 
Greenval ;  and  I  fear  all  the  flowers  are  dead 
which  I  planted  round  her  grave." 

"If  they  are,"  said  Tyrconnel,  "I  will 
plant  new  ones  when  I  go  next  to  Delmayne, 
and  I  will  give  orders  to  have  them  attend^ 
to."  * 

"  And  wiU  you  do  this  1"  cried  Rosalie, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  and  her  counte- 
nance glowing  with  pleasure.  "  Oh !  Mr.  Tyr- 
connel, how  good  you  are !  They  may  talk 
of  Lady  Barbara :  but  indeed  /think  you  the 
kindest  person  that  I  ever  saw,  ana  I  dare 
say  you  will  take  care  that  the  grave  is  weeded 
tool" 

"  I  will  weed  it  myeelfC*  said  Tyrconnel, 
who  would  have  promised  anything  at  that 
moment. 

"  WiU  youl  Oh,  how  I  shall  love  jrou !" 
she  was  going  to  add,  but  a  feeling  of  innate 
delicacy  restrained  her,  and  she  only  said  "/iA» 
you." 

Tyrconnel  saw  this,  and,  with  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  akin  to  her  own,  forbore  to  notice  it ; 
and  though  his  looks  were  so  expressive  as  to 
make  Rosalie  cast  down  her  eyes  in  eon- 
fusion,  he  only  said,  "  1  thank  you  for  your 
ffood  opinion  of  me;" — but  then  he  repaid 
himseir  for  his  forbearance,  by  imprinting  an 
impassioned  kiss  on  the  hand  which  he  had 
taken. 

"  But  surely,"  he  observed  after  a  pause, 
during  which  Rosalie  had  resumed  her  statue- 
like appearance, "  surely  your  guardians  never 
in  reality  seemed  to  feel  horror  at  your  ca- 
1'^ 
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*'  Oh,  yes !  indeed  they  did ;  and  when  I 
asked  ^em  who  I  was,  they  only  told  me  I 
must  remain  contented  with  knowing  that  1  had 
l>een  vnder  their  joint  care  from  the  time  of 
my  birth,  and  that  while  I  lived  I  should 
iierer  want  a  friend.  Upon  such  occasions, 
if  I  YBntured  to  throw  my  arms  around  their 
neck,  press  their  hands  to  my  heart,  and  bless 
them  tor  their  kindness  to  a  poor  orphan,  they 
inrariably  started  firom  me  with  a  sort  of  aver- 
sion, told  me  such  importunate  caresses  were 
unbecoming,  and  dismissed  me.  But  when  I 
found  that  they  could  show  their  regard  for 
sAother  by  caresses,  though  I  was  to  be  kept 
at  a  distance,  I  felt  a  sense  of  injury,  and  a 
feeling  of  resentment,  which  made  me  re- 
solve, in  the  hall  at  Delmayne,  to  restrain 
every  evidence  of  those  strong  affections  which 
in  me,  and  me  alone,  seemed  not  to  be  valued, 
and  to  be  colder  and  more  unperturbed  even 
than  I  had  lately  been.  Do  not  think  me 
▼ain,^'  she  added,  blushing  as  she  spoke; 
**  but  as  I  cast  my  eyes  on  a  statue  in  the  hall 
«f  the  eastle,  I  nncied  that  I  was  like  it  in 
features,  and  I  resolved  to  be  also  like  it  in  cha- 
racter from  that  unhappy  moment.  —  *  They 
shall  no  longer  be  disgusted  at  my  warmth  of 
sxpression,*  said  I  to  myself;  and  I  kept  my 
word,  till  at  last  I  fancied  that  my  heart  was 
as  still  as  my  face,  and  that  1  had  ceased  to 
love  any  one.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Tyrconnel,  did  I 
not  freeze  you  when  you  first  saw  me  1" 

*^  Not  absolutely,  but  I  own  that  I  thought  I 
never  saw  anything  alive  so  like  a  statue/* 

Dupont  now  appeared  in  sight,  and  they 
hastened  to  meet  him.  He  looked  dejected, 
and  Rosalie  felt  her  heart  reproach  her  as  the 
cause.  Struggling  therefore  with  her  tears,  she 
begged  his  forgiveness,  and  assured  him  that 
she  would  never,  if  possible,  occasion  him 
uneasiness  again. 

"  I  forgive  you,"  replied  Dupont  solemnly 
and  mournfully,  **  and  1  hope  you  will  keep 
your  word  ; — for,  believe  me,  some  time  or 
other,  if  you  do  not,  dear  mistaken  girl,  you 
will  bitterly  repent  it." 

Rosalie,  overcome  by  the  epithet  "dear," 
would,  in  the  agitation  of  her  feelings,  have 
caught  his  hand ;  but  he  shook  his  head  re- 
provingly, and  waved  her  from  him. 

"  You  «ce,"  said  she  in  a  low  voice  to  Tyr- 
connel. 

*^  I  see,  and  I  wonder,'*^  he  replied,  looking  at 
her  with  eyes  that  said,  **/ could  not  act  thus 
;  towards  you." 

!     Rosalie  sighed,  but  probably  more  from 
>  pleasure  than  pain,  as  she  felt  the  kindness  of 
his  glance  ;  and  the  rest  of  their  walk  passed 
in  silence. 

On  returning  to  the  house,  they  found  Fa- 
ther Prevost,  who  officiated  as  their  priest;  and 
as  he  told  them  it  was  time  to  repair  to  the 
chapel,  he,  Donald,  and  Dupont  bore  the  couch, 
I  with  Madeleine  stretched  upon  it,  to  the  chapel. 
.'  When  there,  Madeleine  was  laid  upon  her  face 


on  the  floor,  and  Tyrconnel  involuntarily  stvted 
forward,  in  order  to  place  m  pillow  nndar  her 
bosom ;  but  Rosalie  monnifully  assural  bin 
it  was  her  custom  so  to  lie,  and  he  reluctantly 
drew  back,  while  Roealie  seated  herself  at  the 
organ. 

The  service  now  began,  and  Tyreonneri 
devotion  was  disturbed  by  the  attention  which 
he  could  not  help  giving  to  that  of  Dupont 
and  Madeleine.  They  were  both  prostrate  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  the  groans  of  agony  seemed 
to  mingle  with  the  breathinss  of  adoratJoa. 
But  he  forgot  even  to  attend  to  them  when 
the  exquisite  voice  of  Rosalie  j<^ned  in  the 
service. 

The  offioes  of  devotion  ended  now  only  too 
soon  for  Tyrconnel;  and  as  he  led  Rosalie 
back  to  the  parlour,  he  felt  that  he  was  indeed 
gone  an  age  in  love,  and  that  whether  as  a 
statue,  or  as  an  affectionate  aecompllsbcd  wo- 
man, .she  was,  and. must  be,  most  londly  den 
to  every  feeling  of  his  heart. 

A  letter  from  Lady  Barbara  was  now  givn 
to  Tyrconnel,  which  his  servant  had  brtNigfaL 

^Good  news,"  cried  he;  ^'Barbaia  is  al-, 
ready  at  my  father^s,  and  may  be  here  asj. 
day,  tide  serving,  in  a  few  hours.**  | 

«« The  sooner  the  better,"  aaid  Madeleine,   i 

A  servant  now  came  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Fea- 
ton,  Madeleine's  medical  attendant,  was  come, 
and  she  was  left  alone  with  him. 

Eagerly  was  his  leaving  her  watched  for  br 
Dupont  and  Rosalie:  but  what  he  told  them 
was  far  from  encouraging,  for  the  fainting  fits 
of  the  poor  invalid  evidently  grew  more  fre- 
quent ;  and  that  very  afternoon,  ere  they  had 
left  the  dinner-table,  Dupont,  laying  his  hand 
on  Tyrconnel's,  exclaimed,  "  Look  there,  she 
faints  !•'  but  never  offered  to  go  himsplf  to  her 
assistance,  though  he  rang  for  her  servants. 

"  How  very  strange !"  again  thought  Tyr- 
connel ;  but  he  dared  not  inquire  a  rtrason  for 
conduct  so  unusual. 

That  evening  a  servant  brought  a  second 
letter  from  Lady  Barbara  in  reply  to  one  writ- 
ten by  her  brother. 

"  My  dearest  William, — Never  was  delight 
greater  than  mine !  And  so  you  have  found 
the  mysterious  strangers,  and  are  actually  li*^- 
ing  with  them  ?  and  they  wish  to  see  me  and 
Aubrey  ?  and  they  call  me  sweet  and  angelic! 
(But  you  are  only  laughing  at  me,  1  know.) 
Well,  but,  dear  William,  how  trying  it  is  that 
we  can*t  come  directly,  as  I  wish,  and  jou 
wish !  and  the  cause  too  is  so  trying !  My  swc^i 
little  Aubrey  is  indisposed ;  but  I  hope  he 
will  be  well  again  in  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  we  will  hasten  over  to  you  and  your  fas- 
cinating friends.  But,  alas  !  you  say  that  thp 
amiable  Madeleine  is  very,  very  ill,  and  I 
must  come,  she  says,  directly,  if  I  wish  to  see 
her  alive.  No,  no;  she  must  not,  shall  sot, 
die.  Rosalie  and  I  will  nurae  her  into  heath. 
1  canH  bear  to  think  that  1  must  loae  her, 
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when  I  have  jast  found  her  again.  Bat  I  am 
called ;  depend  on  seeing  us  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  well,  if  we  sail  at  midnight. 

"B.  T." 
«*P.  S.  Ah,  cunninflT  William!  Not  a 
word  of  Itoiaiie*9  looks!  it  was  yery  nnkind 
in  yoa  not  to  tell  me  whether  Rosalie  turns 
out  tall  or  not;  and  whether  she  is  a  beauty 
•till,  and  whether  you  are  in  love  with  her  or 
not;  but  I  shall  oome  and  judge  for  myself, 
and  find  you  oti/,*  that's  certain.  I  can  tell 
you,  your  silence  looks  very  suspicious.*' 

**  Rosalie,"  said  Dupont  one  morning,  as 
she  entered  the  room,  *Mt  is  my  hope  that 
Tyrconnel  and  myself  shall  be  able  to  prevail 
on  Mr.  Aubrey  and  his  lady  to  become  your 
guardians,  and  allow  you  to  live  with  them, 
when  our  beloved   Madeleine  is  taken  from 

**And  do  you  mean,"  exclaimed  Rosalie, 
bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  ^^  to  send  me 
away  from  you  r' 

**  It  will  be  so  much  for  your  good,  Rosalie, 

so  much  more  cheerful  for  you  to  go  about 

'  with  Lady  Barbara,  that  I  certainly  do." 

I      '*  And  do  you  think  that  I  will  obey  you  1 

Do  you  think  I  know  so  little  what  gratitude 

is,  that  I  will  leave  you  to  live  with  strangers, 

and  visit  and  amuse  myself  while  you  are 

here  in  solitude  and  sorrow  1     No,  never,  ne- 

I  ver.    How  could  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  think 

of  such  a  thing! 

I  ''There,  Mr.  Tyreonnel!"  added  the  sob- 
bing girl.  ''There  now,  tell  me  afler  this  if 
you  <&re,  that  ny  p[uardian  loves  me !" 

"  Do  yon  doubt  it,  Rosalie  1"  cried  Dupont 
reproachfully. 

"  I  shall,  if  you  send  me  away  from  you. 
'  But  mark  me,  sir,"  she  added,  wiping  away 
her  tears,  and  assuming  all  her  dignity  and 
self-possession,  though  evidently  it  was  with 
great  effort ;  "  do  what  you  will,  say  what 
you  will,  I  never  will  forsake  you.  I  do  not 
I  say  to  you,  that  'where  thou  diest,  I  will  die, 
and  there  will  I  be  buried  ;'  but  I  do  <ay,  that 
evil  be  by  my  portion,  and  my  days  few  upon 
earth,  if  aught  out  death  part  thee  and  me !" 

Here  her  firmness  again  forsaking  her,  she 
hurried  out  of  the  room. 

"  Calm  your  disordered  spirits,  dear  girl,'* 
•aid  Tyrconnel,  who  followed  her;  "your 
guardian  deelaree  he  will  not  urse  you  to  live 
with  Lady  Barbara  daring  his  life.'' 

"  And  I  conclude  that  you  think  I  am  right, 
Mr.  Tyrconnel!" 

"To  be  sure  I  do;  yoa  have  spoken  and 
acted  worthy  of  yourself.'* 

"Oh!  how  happy  you  make  me!  Your 
praise  has  raised  me  in  my  own  opinion.  I 
•ometlmes  flatter  myself  that  you  will  in  time 
like  roe  almost  as  well  as  Lady  Barbara." 

"  Almost  as  well !  Believe  me,  I  shall  in 
time  lore  yoa  better  than  Lady  Barbara ;  bet- 


ter than  I  ever  loved,  or  can  love,  any  other 
woman." 

** Better  than  Lady  Barbara!  Oh !  that  ie 
more  than  I  asked  for,  or  expected.  I  am 
sure  now  I  shall  love  Lady  Barbara  dearly 
myself." 

The  breakfast  meal  passed  in  silence :  Ro^ 
salie  was  too  happy  to  talk,  for  Madeleine 
seemed  better,  ana  Dupont  allowed  her  to  stay, 
and  Tyrconnel  had  been  so  kind !  But  Tyr^ 
connel  was  silent,  because  he  was  perplexed 

Afler  what  he  had  said  to  her  that  mornings 
he  felt  bound  to  disclose  his  attachment  to 
Dupont  and  Madeleine,  before  he  renewed  the 
subject  to  Rosalie.  Soon  after  breakfast,  Du- 
pont invited  Tyrconnel  to  walk. 

Madeleine  now  beckoning  Rosalie  to  the 
side  of  her  couch,  said,  "  Let  me  make  you 
amends,  my  dear  girl,  for  the  pain  which  was 
in  kindness  inflicted  on  you  to-day,  by  assur- 
ing you  that  your  determination  has  been  a 
comk)rt  to  my  mind,  and  .that  I  always  disap- 
proved of  your  guardian's  plan  of  sending  you 
away,  when  I  Mieve  he  will  want  your  pre- 
sence most.  I  bless  you  Rosalie,  for  what 
yoa  have  done,  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  feel- 
ing and  recollections  will  reward  you  wheur 
two  broken  and  contrite  hearts  are  quiet  in  the 
grave." 

Rosalie,  ^ratified  yet  affected  by  this  ad-* 
dress,  would  have  thrown  herself  on  the  neckr 
of  Madeleine,  but  she  dared  not;  and  only 
murmuring  out  a  blessing  on  her,  she  hurriedl 
from  the  apartment. 

When  she  had  vented  her  full  heart  in 
prayer,  and  regained  her  usual  self-possession, 
she  hastened  to  join  Dupont  and  Tyrconnel  on 
the  terrace ;  and  as  she  knew  Tyrconnel  wa» 
much  interested  in  the  study  of  botany,  she 
offered  to  conduct  them  where  the^  would  find 
a  variety  of  mosses  and  some  cunous  lichens. 
They  consented  to  follow  her  route,  and  set  off 
with  her  to  a  romantic  dell  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. As  Madeleine  felt  herself  unusually 
well  that  morning,  and  the  servants  were  par-* 
ticularly  busy  in  preparing  for  the  reception 
of  Lady  Barbara,  she  nad  forbidden  any  one  tO' 
stay  with  her,  and  had  taken  up  a  book,  whei» 
a  sound  reached  her  ear,  which  she  knew 
from  experience  to  be  o(  alarming  imfort. 

Though  our  recluses  during  their  six  years*^ 
residence  in  the  castle  had  avoided  society,  the 
indigent  and  the  helpless  were  well  known 
within  their  gates ;  and  when  Madeleine  could 
walk,  her  smile  of  pious  love  and  her  words 
of  holy  peace  had  often  whispered  hope  to  the 
wretched,  and  led  the  trembling  soul  to  re- 
liance on  its  God. 

Amongst  the  superior  class  of  poor  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  a  young  woman  who  had 
seen  better  days,  and  who  had  found  beauty  a 
most  pernicious  gift,  especially  as  to  beauty 
she  united  excessive  ambition,  an  imperious 
spirit,  and  ill-regulated  feelings.  What  her 
conduct  and  fate  h«i  bwo^  ^<>  qpft  ^iafc^i\ 
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knew ;  but  one  day  after  a  long  absence,  she 
retained  to  her  mother*8  cottage  in  misery  and 
madness.  Whatever  had  been  her  woes  and 
her  wrongs  (and  in  the  wildness  of  her  ravings 
she  talked  most  touchingly  of  both,)  they 
had  left  her  jast  reason  enough  to  know  that 
the  humble  door  which  in  the  days  of  her  pride 
she  had  disdained,  would  open  to  receive  her 
in  her  state  of  degradation,  and  that  the  mother 
whom  she  had  neglected  in  her  hour  of  sun- 
shine, would  forgive  and  shelter  her  in  the 
night  of  her  despair.  She  therefore  wandered 
as  far  as  Portsmouth,  though  alone  and  unpro- 
tected, only  by  her  evident  insanity,  from  in- 
sult. She  therefore  reached  the  port  in  safety, 
and  embarked  in  the  packet-boat  to  Cowes, 
retaining  on  her  person  the  few  ornaments,  the 
wreck  of  former  splendour,  in  which  the  im- 
pulse of  phrensy  had  led  her  to  deck  herself. 

On  reaching  the  shore,  she  ran  along  the 
road  that  led  from  Cowes  to  Newport  with  a 
speed  which  nothing  but  phrensy  could  have 
induced. 

When  the  poor  Anna  saw  the  well-remem- 
bered field,  and  beheld  at  a  distance  the  chim- 
ney-top of  her  mother's  cottage,  she  stopped  in 
her  wild  career ;  but  it  was  only  to  tear  the 
ffarments  from  her  person  which  the  thorns  and 
briars  as  she  passed  had  begun  to  destroy ; 
while  the  glittering  baubles  which  had  so 
lately  fed  her  pride  were  strewed  upon  the  un- 
thankful ground,  and  shone  there  as  uselessly 
bright  as  the  poor  maniac's  sparkling  eyes  in 
the  midst  of  her  phrensy. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  violence  of  the  pa- 
roxysm abated,  but  not  its  unconsciousness ; 
but  by  the  mechanical  power  of  habit  the  steps 
of  the  maniac  were  directed  to  the  garden  gate 
which  led  to  her  mother's  door.  That  mother 
whose  heart  had  been  nearly  broken  by  the 
neglect  of  her  child,  had  at  that  moment  forgot- 
ten all  her  sorrows  in  sleep,  when  she  was 
half  awakened  by  a  souna  resembling  the 
voice  to  which  she  had  so  often  listened  with 
pride  and  pleasure  in  happier  days,  and  which 
now  she  fancied  her  dreams  were  recalling  to 
her.  The  song  too  was  one  which  Anna  used 
to  warble,  little  thinking,  poor  girl,  that  the 
fate  which  it  described  would  be  her  own ;  and 
the  stanza  of  it  which  she  now  sung,  was  as 
follows : 

O  say,  on  a  pillow  of  down  can  you  rest. 
While  I  on  the  earth  or  on  straw  must  recline  T 

Oh !  say,  can  you  wrap  the  warm  fur  o'er  your 
breast, 
When  bare  to  the  winds  and  the  tempests  is  mine  ? 

No  pillow  have  I,  even  that  you  deny  one : 
No  garment  have  I— nor  a  penny  to  buy  one. 
He  Hears  not !  nor  pities  my  frantic  distress, 
Yet  sure  he  remembers  mad  wandering  Bess. 

As  the  tones  came  nearer,  and  were  more 
•and  more  distinctly  caught  by  the  still  half- 
•slumbering  parent,  she  fancied  that  her  child 
was  dead,  and  that  it  was  hei  spirit  which  she 


thus  heard ;  and  for  a  few  momenu  the  torrowt 
of  her  heart  were  soothed ;  for  it  wu  less  biir 
ter  to  believe  she  was  no  more,  than  that  she 
was  alive  and  undotiful ;  and  Bhe  was  liiting 
up  her  heart  in  thankfulness  to  her  God,  when 
the  increased  loudness  of  the  Toice  banished 
the  lingering  remains  of  sleep,  and  a  seream 
which  vibrated  to  eveiy  pulse  of  her  heart, 
convinced  her  that  the  being  whom  she  heard 
was  yet  alive,  and  was  her  Ions-lost  daaghter: 
she  therefore  sprung  from  the  bed,  and  behdd 
from  her  window  the  wretched  hot  still  dear 
being  beneath.  In  another  moment  the  door 
was  unbarred,  and  she  clasped  the  now  laogh- 
ing  maniac  to  her  heart.  { 

'*0h,  my  child,  my  child!*'  said  she, 
**  welcome,  welcome,  though  I  see  thee  thus." 

To  be  brief,— by  the  kindness  of  friends,  bot 
chiefly  by  the  bounty  of  Madeleine  and  Do- 
pont,  Anna  was  sent  to  a  place  of  confinement, 
and  recovered  her  senses  completely  for  a 
time,  though  it  was  with  difficalty  her  mother 
had  been  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  her,  and 
she  returned  home  apparently  quite  cored. 
But  she  was  subject  to  relapses,  which  the 
fond  but  weak  parent  concealed  as  longas  sbe 
could,  lest  she  should  be  sent  from  her  agais, 
though  sometimes  she  was  very  mischievoot 
in  her  paroxysms,  and  had  once  endangoed 
the  life  of  a  young  woman  who  had,  as  the 
fancied,  stolen  her  lover  from  her.  It  was  a 
curious  fact,  that  while  she  was  well  she  never 
sang ;  but  as  soon  as  her  phrensy  was  return- 
ing she  used  to  resume  her  singing ;  and  the 
sound  of  her  voice  which  could  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance,  was  the  signal  for  those  who 
feared  her  to  get  out  of  her  way. 

This  was  the  sound  which  now  burst  on  the 
ear  of  Madeleine,  and,  rapidly  drawing  nigh, 
struck  terror  to  her  heart ;  and  she  feared  for 
Rosalie,  whose  life  the  maniac  had  once  threat- 
ened as  her  supposed  rival,  till  recollecting 
that  she  was  well  guarded,  she  began  to  fear 
for  hertelf^  and  tried  to  pull  the  string  of  the 
bell  which  was  usually  within  her  reach;  bot 
this  day  it  had  been  forgotten,  and  Madeleine 
found  that  she  had  no  means  of  making  her- 
self heard  by  the  servants,  except  by  an  exer- 
tion of  voice  to  which  she  was  ^'holly  unequal. 
At  this  moment  of  alarming  conviction  she 
heard  a  noise  behind  her,  and  she  beheld  the 
unhappy  maniac,  who,  probably  knowing  that 
she  might  be  refused  admittance  at  the  front 
door,  had  climbed  over  a  hedge  behind  the 
house,  and  at  this  moment  8t<^  at  the  win- 
dow. She  then  threw  open  the  casement,  aad 
in  another  moment  was  in  the  room,  and  at  the 
couch  of  the  trembling  invalid. 

"Tell  me,"  she  cried  with  great  fierceness 
of  manner,  "  where  Rosalie  is  r* 

"  She  is  gone  out,*'  replied  Madeleine  gentlj. 

**  Is  she  gone  to  Aim  ?" 

"  She  is  with  her  guardian,  and  a  friend  of 
his." 

"  O  yes !  thai  friend  is  I  know  who — bot  1 
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•ball  find  them.  See,"  said  she,  **  how  beau- 
tiful I  am  !  I  have  dressed  my  hair  like  hers, 
to  be  like  her  ;*'  and  Madeleine  saw  that  the 

Koor  thing  had  fMtened  her  long  hair  round 
er  head  with  skewers,  to  look  like  Rosalie^s. 
This  method  in  her  madness,  which  proved 
how  full  her  brain  was  of  the  subject  of  Ro- 
salie, overcame  her  so  much  that  she  fell  back 
on  her  couch,  catching  hold  of  the  maniac  at 
the  same  time,  and  exerting  her  small  remain- 
ing strength  to  draw  her  down  beside  her, 

**  What  do  yoQ  mean  by  holding  me  down  V* 
•creamed  out  Anna  in  an  an^ry  voice,  and  lift- 
ing up  her  arms  as  if  to  strike  her,  while  her 
eyes  glared  with  terrible  expression. 

Madeleine  let  go  her  hold,  and  her  hand  fell 
nerveless  beside  her;  for  she  thought  her  last 
hour  was  come,  and  oh !  how  unlike  that  last 
hour  which  she  had  loved  to  anticipate !  But 
who  can  calculate  on  the  caprice  of  phrensy  1 
Madeleine^s  eyes  were  closed,  to  shut  out  the 
terrible  object  before  her;  but  she  soon  found 
that  her  life  was  in  no  danger,  for  in  soft  and 
mournful  accents  she  heard  her  say, 

'*  She  is  dead !  quite  dead !  cold  and  pale ! 
and  she  was  very  kind  and  good.  There, 
there,  I  owe  her  much.*'  She  then  laid  Made- 
leine^s  limbs  straight  upon  the  couch,  wiapt 
her  cloak  tight  round  them,  pulled  her  black 
Veil  over  her  face,  knelt  beside  her,  and  chauntp 
ed  over  her  a  kind  of  hymn  for  the  dead,  end- 
ing with  these  four  lines.  But  it  was  all  sung 
in  a  voice  so  subdued,  th^t  it  frustrated  poor 
Madeleine's  hope  the  servants  would  overhear 
her,  and  come  into  the  room : 

"  He  gave  me  gems,  and  he  gave  me  gold, 
And  proud  was  I  to  wear  them ; 
But  the  love  he  gave,  Oh !  it  soon  grew  cold, 
And  then  I  could  not  bear  them. 

She  was  soon,  however,  freed  from  her 
mlarming  gnest ;  for  afler  she  had  finished  her 
song  she  rose  up,  murmured  out  *^  God  rest 
her  soiil !"  and  made  her  exit  the  same  way 
•he  came. 

Not  long  after  her  departure  Madeleine  be- 
held Rosalie  alone,  pursuing  with  rapid  step 
the  same  way  that  the  maniac  had  taken ;  and 
•he  recollected  with  terror  that  she  had  seen 
something  like  a  knife  glitter  in  Anna's  girdle. 
In  an  instant,  present  weakness,  impending 
death,  all  was  forgotten;  and  borrowing 
strength  from  despair,  she  sprung  from  her 
couch,  and,  rushing  to  the  hall-door,  flew  out 
of  it  toward  the  path  of  danger,  when  she 
heard  a  scream  which  seemed  to  her  startled 
ears  to  resemble  the  voice  of  Rosalie.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Rosalie,  who  had  led  the  gentle- 
men behind  her  in  order  to  gather  for  Tyrcon- 
nel  a  plant  which  he  had  never  seen ;  when, 
just  as  she  was  stooping,  she  felt  herself  seized 
by  a  powerful  arm,  and  beheld  the  fierce  eye 
of  the  maniac  glaring  upon  her. 

^  I  have  caught  you,"  cried  she  in  a  hoarse 


and  hollow  voice ;  **  and  now  for  vengeance ! 
but  we  will  die  together." 

She  then  tried  to  drag  Rosalie  towards  a 
bush,  under  which  she  thought  she  saw  some- 
thing glitter  like  a  knife;  but  Rosalie  resisted 
her  so  powerfully,  that  she  could  not  effect  her 
purpose. 

**  Well  then,"  said  she,  "  we  will  roll  down 
this  precipice."  The  former  now  uttered  those 
screams  which  were  heard  by  Madeleine,  and 
which  fortunately  were  also  heard  by  persons 
more  able  to  assist  her;  for  just  as  Rosalie's 
strength  was  failing,  Dupont  seized  the  ma- 
niac by  the  throat,  and  threw  her  from  him 
with  a  violence  which  shook  her  to  the  earth, 
while  Rosalie  nearly  fainted  on  his  bosom. 

At  this  moment  fyrconnel,  who  had  been 
a  considerable  distance  behind,  came  up  just 
as  the  maniac,  who  had  concealed  herself, 
snatching  up  the  hatchet  which  she  had  hid- 
den, stole  unheeded  behind  Dupont,  and  was 
about  to  inflict  probably  a  mortal  blow  on  his 
uncovered  head ;  whenTyrconnel  turned  round 
just  time  enough  to  seize  her  uplifted  arm,  and 
snatch  the  weapon  from  her  band.  The  wretch- 
ed woman,  thus  baflled  again  in  her  murderous 
intentions,  ran  with  phrensied  speed  along  the 
path  to  the  shore,  where  she  was  seized  by 
some  sailors  who  were  preparing  their  boat  for 
sea,  and  was  soon  afterward  sent  again  into 
confinement. 

By  this  time  the  danger  and  the  rescue  of 
Rosalie  were  known  to  the  servants  and  others 
whom  her  scream  had  summoned  to  her  aid, 
and  who  had  passed  Madeleine  on  their  way 
to  the  spot.  But  as  soon  as  the  danger  was 
over,  they  remembered  where  they  had  left  the 
invalid,  and  hastened  back  to  her  assistance : 
and  now,  with  feelings  of  alarm  not  easy  to 
be  described,  Dupont  and  Tyrconnel  beheld 
Madeleine  coming  forward  to  meet  them,  sup- 
ported by  Donald  and  Rhoda. 

**Is  she  saved  1"  exclaimed  Madeleine 
wildly. 

"She  is." 

"Who  saved  herl" 

"I  did,"  replied  Dupont;  "and  Tyrconnel 
saved  me." 

Madeleine  now  looked  at  Tyrconnel  with 
such  an  expression  of  love  and  gratitude !  but 
seeing  that  Rosalie  still  seemed  insensible,  she 
screamed  out,  "  But  she  is  dead  noti;/" 

She  was  instantly  answered  by  Rosalie,  who 
threw  herself  into  Madeleine's  arms;  but  she 
had  not  power  to  hold  her;  and  after  pressing 
her  cold  cheek  to  Rosalie's,  and  calling  her 
by  every  tender  name  her  native  language 
could  furnish,  her  strength  failed,  and  she  fell 
back  on  her  supporters,  who  bore  her  to  the 
house.  Rosalie,  bewildered  though  not  insen- 
sible, would  have  sunk  on  the  ground  again 
but  for  the  supporting  arm  of  Tyrconnel.  At 
length  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazing  wildly 
round  her,  exclaimed,  *  Surely^  I  have  li««^ 
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in  a  dream!   Methought  I  had  found  a — a — 
and " 

•*  Rosalie,*'  cried  Dupont,  "  recollect  yonr- 
self:  there  is  no  one  present  but  yoar  guar- 
dians and  Tyrconnel/* 

Rosalie  looked  up  earnestly  in  his  face. 
"  Oh !  ]  feel  very  strangely,"  said  she,  put- 
ting her  hand  to  her  head : 

*^  I  fear  madness  is  catching,  for  I  hare  fan- 
cied strange  things.*' 

'*  But  you  see  and  recognise  us  now,  dear 
girll" 

•*  Oh,  yes !  I  do,  I  do,'*  answered  Rosalie, 
bending  her  head  submissively,  and  crossing 
her  hands  devoutly  on  her  bosom :  **  Oh,  yes  1 
I  am  convinced,  entirely  convinced  now,  and 
my  senses  are  quite  clear,  quite."  So  saying 
she  rose  with  the  assistance  of  Tyrconnel,  and 
begged  him  to  lead  her  to  the  house. 

**  Do  you  now,  dearest  Rosalie,  doubt  the 
love  of  your  guardians?**  said  Tyrconnel. 

"No,  Mr.  Tyrconnel,"  she  replied:  "they 
have  too,  too  well  convinced  me  of  it.*' 

"Oh!  do  not  fear  that  this  exertion  will 
shorten  the  life  of  the  invalid.  It  has  con- 
vinced me  how  strong  she  still  is." 

"  Indeed !"  replied  Rosalie  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  dejection ;  and  as  soon  as  she  had  seen 
Madeleine  on  her  couch,  she  retired  to  her 
chamber.  But  nothing  could  prevail  on  Made- 
leine to  follow  her  example :  she  persisted  in 
remaining  below  stairs :  she  consented,  how- 
ever, to  allow  the  priest  to  read  to  her  while 
she  tried  to  rest;  and  as  Dupont  also  retired, 
either  to  his  chamher  or  the  chapel,  they  now 
j  separated,  and  Tyrconnel  was  left  to  his  own 
thou<rhts.  But  he  was  at  present  no  pleasing 
companion  to  himself,  —  for  in  the  lover  he 
found  that  he  could  not  wholly  forget  the  son; 
and  he  knew  that  his  attachment  would  en- 
tirely blast  all  the  bright  plans  of  his  parents. 
Again,  he  was  not  sure  that  Rosalie  loved 
him  ;  and  when  a  doubt  of  her  affection  came 
over  his  mind,  he  lost  all  consideration  of  the 
disappointment  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bellamore, 
and  was  full  of  anxious  reverie  concerning  the 
probable  event  of  his  love. 

He  had  just  resolved  to  speak  first  to  Made- 
leine on  the  subject,  when  the  priest  came  to 
tell  him  that  she  wished  to  see  him.    Tyrcon- 
jnel  found  her  alone;  and  when  he  besought 
her  to  approve  his  addressinor  Rosalie  as  a 
lover,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  give  her  the 
I  best  of  all  protection,  that  of  a  husband, 
I     "  Joy  does  not  AriV/,  Tyrconnel,"  said  she  in 
a  voice  almost  extinct  from  emotion,  "or  I 
I  should  expire  this  moment.     From  the  first 
I  hour  I  saw  you,  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  my 
I  heart  to  see  Rosalie  your  wife  :  but  then  I  felt 
the   improbability  that  such   an  event  could 
take  place  ;  for  how  could  I  ever  suppose  that 
your  noble  parents  would  allow  you  to  marry 
an  obscure  though  not  portionless  girl;  and 
over  whose  birth  must  hang,  for  some  time  at 
least,  an  impenetrable  mystery  V* 


"  But  that  mystery,  I  am  toM,  will  one  day 
or  other  be  cleared  up." 

"  But  if  not  cleared  up  to  the  ntislaetm  of 
your  parents,  then  I  shall  with  my  ^^ 
breath  declare  against  your  onion  with  Ron- 
lie.**  ; 

"Yet,  after  all,"  cried  TjrcbnBei,  rising  j 
from  his  seat,  "  this  is  but  idle  talk,  for  Rots- 
lie  herself  may  be  averse  to  the  aniop." 

"  Is  Rosalie  then  iterant  of  yonr  lore!** 

"  I  have  made  no  direct  declaration,  and  she 
does  not  seem  to  understand  indireet  avowals.** 

At  this  moment  they  heard  a  carriage  driv- 
ing up  to  the  gate* 

"  'TIS  she  her  ain  sel,"  eried  Donald, hasti-j 
ly  entering  the  room ;  "  and  she  nodded  her 
head  tul  poor  Donald.  O  her  twa  bonnie  bloe 
een !  there's  na  the  like  o'  them  in  the  knova 
worid !" 

"  What  are  you  talking  of  1"  eried  Tyreon- 
nel :  "  whose  eyes  have  turned  yonr  bead 
thusi" 

"  Whose  but  mv  ain  young  lady's  1 — She 's 
come !  my  lady !  the  Lady  Barbara,  and  Mait- 
ter  Aubrey !" 

"  Come !  Then  where  are  they  1  Who  bu 
let  them  in  t'* 

"  Oh !  gude  faith,  I  forffot  that;  the  sight 
of  her  made  me  daft,  and  l  forgot  to  open  the 
gate." 

But  Tyrconnel  got  to  the  gate  first,  sad 
opened  it  to  admit  the  welcome  visiters. 

"  Are  we  in  time  to  see  her  alive  1"  asW 
Lady  Barbara  eagerly  as  she  sprang  into  his! 
arms. 

"  Oh  yes,  but  we  have  had  a  day  of  terrible 
agitation." 

"But  shall  I  see  her  to^ay  V  said  Ladj 
Barbara. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  ;**  and  Madeleine  de- 
sired to  see  them  directly.  | 

"I  come,  I  come  to  nurse  you,  and  make 
you  li^e//,**  Lady  Barbara  would  have  said; 
but  when  she  came  near  the  poor  sufferer — 
when  she  felt  herself  pressed  to  that  quick- 
beating  heart,  her  tongue  refused  to  utter  such 
a  word  of  mockery,  and  she  hid  her  tears  on 
the  shoulder  of  Madeleine. 

"  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  me  to  see  you 
again  before  I  close  my  eyes  on  earthly  ob- 
jects !"  said  she,  still  gazing  with  joyful  ani- 
mation on  her  young  friend. 

After  a  short  interview,  however,  she  re- 
qupsted  to  be  left  alone,  and  the  exhausted 
sufferer  fell  into  a  calm  and  refreshing  slum- 
ber. 

But  the  sight  of  her  had  had  a  very  diflferent 
effect  on  Lady  Barbara ;  for  it  told  her  a  tale 
of  approaching  death,  and  she  dreaded  to  be- 
hold the  grief  which  she  could  not  alleviate. 

"  But  where  is  my  fancied  rival  ?"  said 
Aubrey,  to  turn  his  wife's  thoughts  from  the 
painful  sight  which  she  had  left. 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  in  the  chapel." 

Tyrconnel  was  right :  on  opening  the  door 
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of  the  ehapel,  be  found  Dapont  prostrate  on 
[  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  he  did  not  venture 
j  to  distorb  htm :  bat  the  noise  which  the  door 
I  made  caused  him  to  turn  round,  and  he  beheld 
j  Tyrconnel  ifirst,  and  then  the  head  of  Lady 
I  Barbara  peeping^  in.  He  knew  her  instantly ; 
I  but,  instead  of  hastening  to  meet  her,  he  let 
fall  his  mantle,  which  was  before  folded  round 
him,  and  stretched  forth  his  arms  to  her — in 
silence  indeed,  but  with  a  countenance  radiant 
^ith  pleasure  and  benignity.  Lady  Barbara 
hastened  to  him  as  silent  as  himself,  for  emo 
tion  choked  her  utterance ;  and  when  he  had 
embraced  her,  he  lifted  up  his  arms  as  if  in 
prayer  for  a  few  moments,  while  she  involun- 
tarily bent  one  knee  before  him,  and  crossed 
her  hands  on  her  bosom.  He  then  laid  one 
of  his  hands  on  her  head,  while  the  other  was 
elevated ;  and  as  he  did  this,  Tyrconnel  and 
Aubrey  both  beheld  him  as  Lady  Barbara  and 
0*Canol  had  done  in  the  castle-hall  at  Del- 
mayne ;  and  they  did  not  wonder  at  the  de- 
scription which  had  been  given  of  his  dignity 
of  air  and  gracefulness  of  motion. 

When  his  devout  abstraction  was  ended,  he 
courteously  raised  Lady  Barbara  from  her 
knees,  and  desired  her  to  present  her  husband 
to  him.  She  did  so;  and  as  he  grasped  the 
hand  of  Aubrey,  he  surveyed  his  countenance 
with  an  inquiring  eye ;  then  observed  to  Tyr- 
eonnel,  that  they  were  so  truly  brothers  in  ap- 
pearance, he  doubted  not  but  that  they  were 
the  same  in  mind  and  in  tastes. 

**But  tell  me,  Mr.  Tyrconnel,  where  is 
Rosalie  t" 

^  Ay,  where  is  shel  I  long  to  see  her.** 

As  they  said  this,  they  were  leaving  the 
chapel,  and  Lady  Barbara  foand  an  oppor- 
tunity of  whispering  to  her  husband— 

**  Tyrconnel  may  say  and  think  as  he  plea* 
•es,  but  I  believe  our  host  is  nothing  less  than 
a  cardinal.** 

Rhoda,  who  had  overheard  her  master*s 
question  to  Tyrconnel,  now  came  forward  and 
told  him  Miss  Rosalie  was  in  bed. 

"In  bed!** 

**  Yea,  sir;  she  has  been  there  ever  since 
she  came  in.** 

**  Do,  Rhoda,  go  into  her  room  gently,  and, 
if  she  is  awake,  tell  her  who  are  come  — the 
poor  thing  has  undergone  a  great  deal  to-day, 
and  I  only  wonder  we  are  any  of  us  at  all  re- 
covered.*• 

This  led  to  a  demand  for  an  explanation ; 
and  it  was  scarcely  ended,  when  Rhoda  came 
to  say  that  her  young  lady  hoped  Lady  Bar- 
bara would  take  the  trouble  to  come  to  her 
bedside. 

"  She  must  be  ill,  or  I  am  sure  she  would 
have  risen  to  receive  you,**  said  Dupont,  with 
a  countenance  from  which  every  trace  of  re- 
eent  pleasure  was  banished ;  and  Lady  Bar- 
bara tollowed  Rhoda. 

When  she  reached  Rosalie's  bedside,  she 
was  shocked  to  see  such  marks  of  evident 


dejection  in  her  countenance,  and  every  vestige 
of  colour  gone  from  her  cheek ;  nor  was  her 
distress  lessened  when  Rosalie,  having  mur- 
mured out  •«  Thank  God !  Oh !  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  come!'*  threw  herself  on  her  neck, 
and  wept  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 

It  were  tedious  to  relate  the  conversation 
that  followed,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  in* 

5|uirie8  concerning  Rosalie's  health  after  the 
right  of  the  morning,  and  mournful  presages 
concerning  the  approaching  fate  of  Madeleine 
But  when  Rosalie  declared  her  aversion  to 
rise  and  join  the  party,  as  her  spirits  were  too 
much  depressed  to  allow  her  to  mix  in  com- 
pany. Lady  Barbara  began  to  fear  some  pain- 
ful secret  lurked  within  her  heart,  and  could 
hardly  be  restrained  by  politeness  and  decorum 
from  expressing  her  suspicions. 

Rhoda  now  entered  the  room,  to  tell  Rosabel 
that  Madeleine  sent  her  word,  if  she  was  not 
well  enough  to  come  down  stairs,  she  would 
come  to  kerf  for  that  anxiety  for  her  health 
would  not  allow  her  to  stay  where  she  was. 

**  If  that  be  the  case,  pray  assure  her  that  I 
will  dress  and  come  down  directly.  Do,  dear 
Lady  Barbara,  go  down  while  I  rise,  and  tell 
my  guardians  I  am  not  really  ill." 

*M  can  tell  them  that  with  a  safe  conscience, 
believe  me,"  replied  Lady  Barbara,  shaking 
her  head :  **at  least,  I  am  sure  your  illness  is 
not  of  the  body."  And  with  a  slow  step,  a 
very  unusual  thin^  with  her.  Lady  Barbara 
went  down  the  stairs.  She  fbund  Tyrconnel 
waiting  at  the  foot  of  them. 

"  Tell  me,*'  said  he  eagerly,  "  how  is  Ro- 
salie 1     And  how  did  she  receive  you  ? 

*'  With  the  greatest  kindness  and  cordiality. 
But  she  is  ill — very." 

"  And  not  coming  down  stairs  1" 

**  Yes,  she  is  drefising.  But  her  malady  is 
of  the  mind :  such  a  face  of  dejection  I  never 
saw  before  in  one  so  young.  0  William ! 
if  I  could  think  you  were  the  cause  of  this ! 

"But  you  cannot  think  so;  for  you  know 
me  to  be  a  man  of  honour." 

"  But  let  a  man  be  ever  so  much  a  man  of 
honour,  a  beautiful  girl  may  fall  in  love  with 
him." 

"  She  may  be  likely  to  do  so;  but  if  a  man 
be  really  a  man  of  honour,  as  soon  as  he  sees 
that  his  presence  is  dangerous,  he  will  fly  the 
spot  before  it  is  too  late.  No,  no,  my  dear 
sister,  if  you  are  inclined  to  pity,  pity  me !  \ 
see  already  that  Aubrey  does,  and  has  read  my 
heart." 

"Is  it  indeed  sol  Then,  poor  Lord  and 
Lady  Bellamore !  But  perhaps  Rosalie  does 
not,  cannot  return  your  love,  and  thai  makes 
her  unhappy  !  Yet,  dear  me !  it  would  seem 
so  unnatural  for  her  not  to  love  you !" 

"  But  you  did  not  love  me,  Barbara — ^yos 
preferred  Aubrey.** 

"  Ay,  but  remember  you  did  not  love  me, 
and  Aubrey  did.'* 

'•  True.    But  come,  there  it  an  bicwi  ^ft  4vftr^^ 
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ner,  and  before  yoo  dress,!  wish  to  show  you 
and  Aubrey  some  views." 

Aubrey,  who  had  been  closeted  with  Dupont, 
now  joined  them ;  and  the  brothers  and  sister 
had  an  undisturbed  conversation  till  they  went 
to  dress;  but  it  was  of  no  satisfactory  nature. 

Aubrey  and  Lady  Barbara  were  quite  will- 
ing[  to  receive  Rosalie  as  their  ward  and  com- 
panion; but  if  she  rejected  the  addresses  of 
fyrconnel,  or  if  she  accepted  them,  and  was 
herself  rejected  by  the  parents  as  the  wife  of 
their  son,  how  could  Rosalie  live  where  she 
and  Tyrconnel  were  exposed  to  meet  daily  1 
And  the  way  in  which  Tyrconnel  obviated  this 
difficulty  gave  great  pain  to  his  affectionate  bro- 
ther and  sister ;  for,  *^  In  that  case,"  said  Tyr- 
connel, **  I  should  go  abroad,  and  never  return 
till  Rosalie  was  married  or  in  a  convent." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
Rosalie  herself,  who  told  her  fair  guest  it  was 
near  dinner-time,  and  she  came  to  assist  her 
at  her  toilet.  Tyrconnel  now  presented  his 
brother  to  Rosalie,  who  was  himself  struck 
with  the  air  of  deep  dejection  which  obscured 
the  most  perfect  face  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
But  the  form  of  Rosalie  was  not  yet  impaired 
by  secret  grief;  and,  as  he  surveyed  her  tall, 
majestic  figure,  and  heard  the  touching  tones 
of  her  voice,  he  did  not  wonder  that  his  bro- 
ther's heart,  all  the  romantic  circumstances 
also  of  their  meeting  considered,  became  the 
victim  of  her  charms. 

As  they  walked  towards  the  house,  Aubrey 
kindly  told  Rosalie  that  he  had  heard  since  ' 
he  came  of  a  most  unexpected  ^ood  fortune 
which  was  likely  to  befall  himself  and  Lady 
Barbara ;  and  on  her  asking  what  it  was,  he 
said  it  was  the  prospect  of  having  her  to  re- 
side with  them  when  she  was  deprived  of  her : 
present  cruardians. 

**  Unless,"  said  Lady  Barbara  archly,  "  you  I 
are  previously  claimed  by  a  better  guardian — 
an  amiable  husband." 

**  Th(it  I  shall  nexer  be,"  replied  Rosalie, 
her  face  covered  with  the  deepest  blushes. 
**  No  man,  I  am  sure,  will  ever  solicit  my 
hand  in  marringe ;  and  if  he  did,  he  would 
solicit  in  vain." 

A  silence,  a  p<iinful  silence,  followed  this 
unexpected   and   unwelcome    speech,    which 
I  was  soon  broken,  however,  by  Aubrey,  who, 
castinir  a  sidelono^  glance  at  his  brother,  was 
'  terrified   at  his   excessive   paleness,  and  ex- 
claimed — 

"  My  dear  brother !  Tyrconnel,  you  are  ill ! 
I  am  sure  you  are  ill !" 

"  III !"  exclaimed  Rosalie,  turning  pale  as 
death  itself,  while  she  seized  TyrconnePsarm, 
and  looked  anxiously  in  his  face. 

The  husband  and  wife  exchanged  looks ; 
and  Tyrconnel,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
assured  her  he  was  well,  quite  well  again. 

"What  does  all   this  meani"   whispered 
Lady  Barbara  to  Aubrey. 
/     "Mean!"  replied   he.    "Why,  that  Tyr- 


connel  has  not  offered  as  soon  as  be  ought  ta 
have  done."  | 

And  Lady  Barbara  thooght  he  might  be'. 
righL 

"I  am  afraid  yoo  will  find  ma^  veij  awk- 
ward waiting-maid,"  said  Rosalie  to  Lady 
Barbara,  while  with  trembling  fingeis  the  i 
ficiated  at  her  toilet. 

"  I  do,  indeed,  my  dear,"  replied  she,  laagb- 
ing ;  "  for  you  were  intended  to  hsTO  womea 
to  wait  on  you,  and  never  to  wait  on  any  osk 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  see  you  a  laudy  of 
quality  before  1  die,  spite  of  your  recent  decla- 
ration against  marriage.  Believe  me,  you 
heart  is  more  tender  than  yoo  fancy  it." 

"Lady  Barbara,"  cried  Rosalie,  "I  toM 
you  I  should  not  marry:  I  did  not  say  that  I 
could  not  Awe." 

"  What,  my  dear !  would  yon  loTe  and  not  '■ 
marry  1  Impossible !  As  soon  as  /  was  is  • 
love,  I  wished  to  marry — and  so  will  yon." 

"  Nay,  Lad^  Barbara,  think  of  the  differesce 
of  our  situations:  yon,  highly  bom— yoa, 
blessed  with  noble  parents,  the  pride  and  oras- . 
raent  of  an  illustrious  house  ;  and  I,  the.  poor, 
obscure,  unknown  Rosalie !  No,  believe  me, ' 
if  1  loved  to  distraction,  I  would  never  be  the ! 
wife  of  any  man  of  family."  j 

"  Well,  well,  we  shall  see  when  the  tiiN 
comes,"  replied  Lady  Barbara,  with  an  areb 
smile ;  and,  taking  Rosalie's  arni,  they  pro- 
ceeded together  into  Madeleine's  apartment 

Rosalie,  who  had  not  seen  her  for  some' 
hours,  was  sensible  that  an  evident  change  had 
uken  place,  and  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  dinner,  at  her  desire,  was  to  be  served  in 
the  front  room. 

"  Would  you  could  have  come  yesterday  T: 
said  Dupont,  with  more  than  usual  despondeocj 
of  manner.  "  Yesterday,  we  were  all  more ' 
like  ourselves :  our  Rosalie  was  cheerful  yes- 
terday," he  added,  darting  a  penetrating  lix>k 
at  her,  which  evidently  distressed  her;  and  so 
general  a  gloom  seemed  to  pervade  the  party, 
that  the  summons  to  dinner  was  a  relief  to 
them  all. 

But  nothing  could  long  entirely  depress  the 
elastic  spirits  of  Lady  Barbara ;  and  even  Do- 
pont  and  Rosalie  were  for  a  while  enlivened 
by  her  sallies.  The  good  priest  seemed  quite 
captivated  with  her  vivacity,  and  Donald  for- 

fot  he  was  waiting  at  table  while  eazing  on 
iady  Barbara^s  bonnie  blue  een.  Her  coun- 
tenance, however,  was  clouded,  when  Mr. 
Fenton,  who  had  visited  the  invalid  while 
they  were  at  dinner,  called  Dupont  out  of  the 
room,  and  informed  him  that  he  was  convinced 
the  forebodings  of  his  patient  were  just;  and 
that  though  she  might  outlive  tlie  night,  she 
would  never  be  able  to  come  down  again. 

This  information  so  completely  overset  the 
wretched  man,  that  he  was  unable  to  remain 
with  the  company,  and  the  priest  felt  it  his 
duty  to  retire  with  him  ;  while  Rosalie  went  to 
take  her  station  by  the  couch  of  the  beloved 
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•offerer,  till  the  bell  called  them  to  vespers. 
"When  that  sammons  canie,  for  the  first  time 
Madeleine  owned  herself  unable  to  obey  it,  but 
declared  her  resolution  not  to  be  canied  up 
stairs  till  her  usual  hour ;  addin^Tf  with  a  mel- 
ancholy smile,  **  I  have  my  reasons  for  it :" 
and  Mr.  Fenton  promised  to  stay  with  her  till 
her  friends  returned. 

Dupont  and  the  priest  were  already  there, 
when  the  guests  and  Rosalie  entered  the 
chapel ;  but  words  cannot  paint  the  agony  of 
Du pontes  countenance,  when  he  learnt  that 
Madeleine  could  not  attend  the  evening-ser- 
vice; and  when  the  priest  began,  he  Uirew 
himself  en  the  very  spot  where  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  her  throw  herself;  and  there 
he  lay  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  heaving  such 
sighs  as  spoke  a  spirit  tried  almost  beyond  its 
power.  Ill,  indeed,  could  Rosalie  exert  her 
voice,  while  witnessing  the  misery  of  one 
guardian,  and  anticipaung  the  death  of  the 
other.  At  length,  her  devotional  conquered 
her  other  feelings ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  brokei»-hearted  Dupont,  the  tones  of  her 
voice  breathed  peace  over  the  disturbed  spirits 
of  her  hearers. 

Mr.  Fenton  meanwhile  took  leave  of  Made- 
leine, recommending  her  to  be  canied  to  her 
own  room  without  further  delay,  as  the  niffht- 
air  was  chilly,  and  she  had  to  cross  the  hall. 

^  I  shall  soon  be  more  chilly  than  the  nights 
air,*'  said  Madeleine;  '*and  a  few  minutes 
more  or  less  here  can  do  me  no  harm.  Rosalie, 
my  love!"  cried  she,  while  the  epithet,  never 
heard  but  once  before,  thrilled  through  the  af- 
fectionate heart  of  the  dejected  girl,  '*  Rosalie, 
bold  up  the  candles,  that  I  may  gaze  on  every 
object  in  this  room,  where  1  have  known  so 
many  .different  feelings,  for  the  last  time. 
Now,**  said  she,  '^seat  yourself  at  your  harp, 
where  1  have  been  used  to  see  you  sit,  and 
sing  me  the  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin.*' 

She  obeyed;  and  Madeleine  joined  in  it 
with  a  voice  so  sweet,  and  tones  and  manner 
so  overpoweringly  •affecting,  that  Rosalie's 
Toice  failed  her  before  she  came  to  the  close, 
and  Lady  Barbara  sobbed  aloud. 

**  Enough,"  she  cried  :  **  now  let  me  be  re- 
moved to  my  chamber.  1  have  sung  my  last 
hymn  on  earth.** 

That  night,  though  Madeleine  was  uncon- 
scious of  it,  Rosalie  watched,  wept,  and  prayed 
by  her  bedside.  That  night,  too,  the  wakeful 
ear  of  'Irrconnei  heard  thoee  well-remembered 
groans  from  the  self-tormented  penitent,  and 
wondered  what  new  sin  bad  called  for  such  an 
expiation. 

At  length,  the  time  of  rising  came,  and  the 
matin  bell  summoned  the  family  to  chapel. 
With  what  different  looks  did  those  who  com- 
posed the  congregation  meet  there !  Aubrey 
and  bis  wife,  Siough  their  faces  wore  the  ex- 
pression of  sympaUietic  sorrow,  were  still  ra- 
diant In  their  complexions  and  features.  But 
Dupont,  Rosalie,  and  Tyrconnel  bore  in  their 


dim  eyes  and  pallid  cheeks,  the  traces  of  the 
sleepless  night  of  woe. 

**  I  once  thought,"  said  Lady  Barbara  to  Tyr- 
connel, as  they  left  the  chapel,  *^  of  bringing 
my  little  girl  with  me ;  but  1  am  glad  idid 
not,  for  I  would  not  for  the  world  put  her  out 
of  love  with  good  and  pious  persons ;  and 
really  the  countenance  of  poor  Madeleine,  Du- 
pont, and  Rosalie — and  even  of  you,  William, 
would  frighten  her  into  horrors ;  and  good  and 
terrible  would  ever  afVer  be  associated  in  her 
mind." 

Towards  evening,  Mr.  Fenton  called  again, 
and  positivelv,  at  Madeleine's  earnest  com- 
mand, assured  her  that  life  was  ebbing  apace. 

*'  Then  I  am  actually  on  my  death-bed,  and 
in  my  hour  of  death  1'*  she  said,  with  a  coun- 
tenance lighted  up  with  joy. 

"  You  are :"  and  her  transparent  hands  were 
silently  lifted,  as  if  in  praise  and  blessing. 

**  Enough  !  God  bless  yon,  sir !  You  may 
now  leave  me,  and  send  Father  Prevost  hither. 
I  thank  you  cordially  for  all  your  kindness." 

The  priest  now  came  in,  and  administered 
extreme  unction  to  the  dying  Madeleine.  The 
sacramental  rite  followed,  of  which  the  bro- 
thers, Lady  Barbara,  Rosalie,  and  Dupont,  at 
her  earnest  request,  were  summoned  to  par- 
take. 

'*  And  now,  where  is  Rosalie  1"  cried  Made- 
leine :  '*  my  beloved !  where  art  thou  1" 

**  Here,"  she  replied ;  hastening  to  meet  the 
now  offered  embrace. 

** Leave  us,*'  said  Madeleine:  ** I  would  be 
alone  with  Rosalie." 

They  had  been  together  near  an'  hour,  when 
Rosalie,  pale  and  agitated,  ran  down  stairs, 
and  begged  Tvrconnel  to  find  Dupont,  and 
send  him  to  Madeleine,  who  earnestly  requested 
to  see  him.  He  did  so,  and  Rosalie  returned 
to  the  chamber  of  death. 

Tyrconnel  found  him  in  his  own  apartment, 
and  was  obliged  to  support  him  to  that  of 
Madeleine,  and  even  to  her  bedside.  They 
found  Rosalie  l^ing  beside  her,  supporting  the 
head  of  Madeleine  on  her  arm ;  while  the  dy- 
ing sufferer  was  gazing  on  her  with  unuttera- 
ble fondness. 

^^  Leave  me  now,  dearest,"  said  Madeleine, 
pressing  her  iips  to  hers,  and  clasping  her  to 
her  bosom.  She  then  bid  Tyrconnel  lead  her 
to  Lady  Barbara ;  while  as  the  weeping  girl 
withdrew,  she  followed  her  with  her  eyes 
till  the  door  closed  and  she  could  see  her  no 
more. 

"  There !"  said  Madeleine  with  a  deep  sigh, 
**  that  pleasure  and  that  pang  are  over,  and 
now !— " 

It  was  not  long  before  the  anxious  fears  of 
Rosalie,  who  had  herself  been  forbidden  to 
come  again  till  she  was  sent  for,  led  Tyrcon- 
nel, whose  presence  had  not  been  forbidden, 
and  who  had  always  been  desired  by  Made- 
leine to  be  with  Dupont  at  the  motawpX  <^^  VklV^ 
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deaUii  to  go  to  the  door  of  the  room  and  listen 
to  what  was  passing. 

And  he  was  very  soon  impelled  to  enter  the 
room,  for  he  heard  the  increasing  loudness  of 
the  expiring  breath ;  and  he  heard  Dupont 
exclaim  in  the  bitterness  of  his  agony.  Tyr- 
connel  at  this  moment  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

**  I  am  dying,  beloTed  of  my  soal,'*  cried 
Madeleine,  struggling  as  it  were  to  repel  the 
ouick  approach  of  death,  and  eager  to  indulge 
for  one  short  moment  that  faithful  tenderness, 
so  long  repressed  and  subdued :  as  she  said 
this,  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  agitated 
Dupont,  who,  clasping  her  with  phrensied 
agony  to  his  breast,  wildly  conjured  her,  as 
he  kissed  her  damp  brow,  to  live  a  little 
longer,  and  wait  till  hi$  appointed  hour  was 
come. 

**  It  will  not  be,*'  she  faintly  replied. 

Then,  while  she  gasped  for  utterance,  the 
priest  gave  the  cross  into  her  closing  hand : 
she  pressed  it  to  her  breast,  fixed  her  last, 
long,  expiring  glance  on  that  beloved  being 
who  now  tenderly  supported  her;  and  as  he 
pressed  his  cold  and  tearful  cheek  to  hers,  she 
smiled  and  expired. 

For  one  moment  all  was  as  still  as  was  the 
corpse  before  them ;  for  Dupont  was  ttunned 
by  the  blow,  though  it  had  been  so  long  ex- 

f>ected,  and  he  stood  gazing  on  his  lost  Made- 
eine  as  if  he  expected  to  see  her  move,  and 
hear  her  speak  again  ;  —  while  reverence  for 
such  deep  grief  as  his,  forbade  Tyrconnel  and 
the  priest  to  speak  or  move.     But  at  length 
the  unhappy  man  awoke  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  suffering;  —  and  throwing  himself  beside 
the  body,  he  called  her  by  every  endearing 
name,   amongst   which,   however  rapidly  he 
spoke,   and   in  Italian   too,  Tyrconnel  could 
clearly  distinoruish  the  name  of  Angela,  amante, 
mia  vifa,  and   all  the  words  that  denote  the 
j  tenderest  lies  which  bind  the  heart  of  man. 
.  It  seemed  as  if  that  imperious   love,  which 
I  had  for  years  been  confined  within  oppressive 
honds,  and  tyrannized  over  and  trampled  upon, 
I  now  rioted  in  its  recovered  liberty,  and  gave 
I  way  to  that  violence,  which  might  be  fettered, 
I  but  could  not  be  annihilated. 

At  last,  when  he  had  raved  himself  into  in- 
j  sensibility,  Tyrconnel  and  the  priest  removed 
I  him  into  his  own  room,  and  the  latter  promised 
I  to  summon  him  whenever  he  thought  his  pre- 
sence would  be  of  service.  He  then  proceeded 
to  fulfil  the  painful  task  of  imparting  to  Rosalie 
the  death  of  Madeleine. 

"Am  I  sent  for  ?"  said  she  eagerly ;  "  I  saw 
you  remove  my  guardian  from  the  room;   I 
thought  the  scene  would  be  too  much  for  him. 
j  I  shall  go  to  her  now." 
I      "  No,  dearest  Rosalie,  you   must  go  with 
I  my  sister  to  your  chamber,"  replied  Tyrcon- 
nel, the  tears  trickling  down  his  manly  cheek. 
j     "  What  do  you  mean  1"  cried  Rosalie,  catch- 


ing hit  arm;  ^ shall  I  see  lier  no  Burnt— 
lo    is    *^  ' 

«*  Yes— all  IB  oTer,  and  we  cva  BOfwonly; 
pray  for  her  soul."  i 

Lad^  Barbara  did  not  \tKW9  the  movnaf 
that  night,  hot  partook  of  her  deopless  bed 
and  restless  pillow. 

Tyrconners  night  was  a  oleeplen  one;  ftr 
Dupont*8  frantic  grief,  which  was  oAn  suc- 
ceeded by  quiet  and  calm  dejection^  admitttd 
of  the  soothmgB  of  friendship,  and  emnsed  hia 
therefore  to  pass  moat  of  the  bouis  till  day- 
break in  the  rooiimer*s  chamber. 

With  what  new  and  moamful  feelings  did 
the  sleepers  now  hear  the  bell  which  ausi- 
moned  them  to  matins!  with  wfast  painfol 
emotions  did  the  mourners  hear  that  sosnd 
which,  Uiey  at  once  remembered,  she,  whoa 
they  moot  loved,  could  hear  no  more !  and  with 
what  overpowering  wretchedness  did  they  be- 
hold the  beams  of  that  son,  which  diffused  a 
general  cheerfulness  upon  the  ftce  of  natnrs, 
and  called  everything  around  them  into  new 
life,  save  her,  more  dear  than  even  life  itself! 
0  the  painful  contrast  between  the  still,  cold, 
dark  paleness  of  the  dead,  and  the  warm,  re-, 
vivifying  son,  and  the  bright  bloe  sky  above' 
them! 

Lady  Barbara  and  her  hosbsnd  arose  Indeed 
to  renewed  gratitude  alone  to  the  Giver  of 
good :  for  they  arose  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  still  unimpaired  enjoyments.  But  they 
could  not  forget  that  mourning  was  in  the 
house:  and  Lady  Barbara, bursting  into  tear?, 
exclaimed,  when  she  heard  the  matin  bell, 
**  The  poor  Madeleine  hears  it  not  !** 

"  She  hears  belter  music,  1  trust,  my  be- 
loved," replied  her  husband.  And  Lady  Bar- 
bara said  she  wondered  she  could  be  so  foolish 
as  to  weep  for  her. 

W^hen  they  entered  the  chapel,  they  fonnd 
Rosalie  had  taken  her  seat  as  usual  at  the  or- 
gan, and  Dupont  was  stretched  along  the  self- ' 
same  spot  as  the  night  before;  while  Rosalie^s 
voice  only  faltered  occasionally,  as  some  re- 
collection, probably,  came  over  her  mind  and 
agitated  her  feelings. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  Dupont  mtived 
not  from  his  recumbent  posture,  and  took  so 
notice  of  any  one.  But  Rosalie  accepted  thf 
offered  arm  of  Tyrconnel;  and  with  a  pensive 
but  placid  countenance  gave  and  received  the 
usual  greetings,  and  accompanying  her  guests 
to  the  house,  ofhciated  at  the  breakfast-table ; 
but  when  the  meal  was  over,  she  retired  agais. 

**  It  is  very  certain,"  said  Lady  Barbara  the 
next  day, "that  Rosalie's  countenance  is  not 
so  dejected,  not  so  full  of  woe,  as  it  was  before 
this  event  happened."  ! 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Aubrey;  "at  least,' 
if  it  be,  bitter,  hopeless  dejection ;  but  this  has 
an  air  of  placid  sweetness,  that  only  belongs 
to  the  occasion ;  and  Rosalie,  while  sorrowing 
for  the  poor  Madeleine,  cannot  sorrow  like  oosi 
without  hope."  j 
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«« l^nie  !*'  replied  Tyieomiel, '« and  I  myvelf 
bave  obaenred  the  change  with  great  pleasure; 
and  1  also  know  exactly  when  the  change 
took  place.  — I  obaenred  it  after  she  came 
from  her  long  conference  with  the  deceased, 
as  soon  as  ever  she  had  recovered  her  first 
emotions,  and  was  composed  enough  to  con- 
verse ;  and  I  suspect  this  change  in  her  was 
the  result  of  the  conversation.  What  it  was 
that  so  affected  her  the  day  you  came,  I  can- 
not guess ;  but  that  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  observed  it  in  her.  But  I  will  go  in  search 
of  her :  I  expect  to  find  her  in  the  chamber  of 
death.*' 

**  Now  Tyreonnel  is  sone,  we  must  talk  of 
oar  departure,*'  said  Lady  Barbara.  **  When 
can  it  with  propriety  take  place  1  for  remember, 
I  have  left  my  dear  children  two  days." 

^*  But  we  cannot  go  before  the  funeral,  Bar- 
bara." 

^  What  necessity  can  there  be  for  our  at- 
tendance t  Besides,  1  have  no  mourning;  1 
can  do  no  good  here,  and  I  am  wanted  at 
home." 

**  Is  it  doing  no  good,  to  show  respect  to 
that  person  when  dead  whom  you  loved  while 
living  1  Is  it  doing  no  good,  to  show  counte- 
I  nance  and  kindness  to  a  poor  orphan  girl  when 
she  is  in  affliction,  Barimra  1" 

^  Yes,  yes,  it  is :  I  own  it,  I  own  it.  Still, 
I  think  a  superior  duty  is  owing  to  my  own 
children." 

**  So  I  should  think,  if  they  were  in  danger, 
or  in  distress ;  but  as  they  are  all  well  and 
happy,  and  under  the  best  possible  care,  not 
even  excepting  your  own,  I  think  your  superior 
duty  is  to  stay  here." 

^  And  do  you  not  think  a  mother's  duty 
paramount  to  all  others,  a  wife's  excepted  t" 

*^  Yes :  but  when  a  mother  prefers  going  to 
her  children  to  staying  where  she  is  wanted, 
because  it  is  far  more  delightful  to  her  to  go 
than  to  stay,  then  I  think  her  maternal  tender- 
ness looks  very  like  selfishness  disguised  un- 
der the  form  of  maternal  duty." 

**  Well,  Aubrey,  well,  rather  than  seem  self- 
ish in  your  eyes,  I  am  sure  I  '11  stay  a  month 
if  you  wish." 

**Nay,  Barbara,  that  would  be  still  more 
selfish ;  for  then  you  would  really  firom  seifiih 
motives  sacrifice  your  children." 

*'I  am  incapable  now-a-days  of  arguing 
with  you,  Aubrey,  since  you  became  a  barris- 
ter ;  therefore  I  shall  only  say,  I  am  your  wife, 
and  I  feel  it  my  doty  to  obey  your  will." 

**Is  it  not  your  pleasure  too,  Barbara  1  I 
have  always  flattered  myself  it  was— are  you 
ekanged^  my  love  1" 

*'  f !  Oh  no !  but  you  are,  or  you  would  not 
have  thought  me  selfish." 

^  I  did  noi  think  so ;  and  I  was  sore  yon 
only  seemed  so,  because  you  had  not  allowed 
yourself  to  consider  the  point  in  question  pro- 
perly and  on  both  sides.  1  was  always  cer- 
tain that,  if  you  do  so  consider  it,  you  would 
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ffive  it  up  as  quietly  and  good-homooredly 
(with  an  emphasis)  as  you  have  done  noto." 

Lady  Barbara,  as  he  said  this,  looked  at  him 
with  a  suspicious  and  inquiring  glance.  Then, 
shaking  her  head,  and  holding  up  her  hand  at 
him  in  a  threatening  manner,  she  exclaimed, 
** Aubrey,  you  are  a  sarcastic  person!"  and 
went  in  search  of  Rosalie. 

Lady  Barbara  found  Tyreonnel  with  her 
standing  by  the  dead  body  of  her  whom  they 
loved :  but  she  hesitated  to  enter  the  room ; 
for  what  is  soothing  to  strong  feelings  of  affec- 
tion is  painful  where  the  affections  are  not 
deeply  engaged.  And  Tyreonnel,  observing 
her  reluctant  step,  whispered  Rosalie,  that 
they  had  better  go  to  her;  and  they  led  the 
agitated  Lady  Barbara  to  Rosalie's  apartment. 

**  I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  wiping  her  eyes, 
**  you  think  roe  a  great  fool." 

*^  Oh,  no !  I  can  understand  your  feelings !" 

**It  is  more  than  1  can;  for  how  strange  it 
is  that  /  cannot  bear  to  look  on  that  which 
yotf,  who  loved  her  so  much  more,  can  like  to 
contemplate !" 

**  There  are  many  ways  of  accounting  for 
that.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  can  increase 
the  grief  already  at  its  height;  and  it  loves 
whatever  suits  and  feeds  it.  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  sweet  to  me  to  be  with  her  as  long 
as  I  can;  and  next  to  seeing  her  alive,  it  is 
pleasing  to  me  to  saze  on  her  when  dead.  I 
shall  soon  not  see  her  at  all,  you  know.  But 
pray  let  us  change  the  subject." 

**  Willingly ;  and  I  must  venture  to  observe 
the  change  in  your  countenance :  your  expres- 
sion is  quite  altered,  not  from  woe  to  joy,  but 
from  one  sort  of  sorrow  to  another." 

••I  can  believe  it;  for  so  are  my  feelings 
changed.  The  woe  you  mean  was  a  bitter, 
blighting  distress;  but  my  last  conversation 
with  the  dear  lost  Madeleine  removed  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  now  I  only  feel  a  tender  soft- 
ening kind  of  melancholy  occasioned  by  her 
loss.^' 

"  I  do  not  understand  this  distinction,  Rosa- 
lie. Your  first  woe  was  an  acute  wearing  pain 
like  the  tooth-ache.  Your  present  resembles 
a  slight  gentle  headache,  and  is  by  the  by 
rather  agreeable  than  otherwise,  when  one 
may  rest  one's  head  on  the  shoulder  one 
loves." 

**  I  should  think,  Lady  Barbara,  that  even 
tofrow  when  soothed  by  those  one  most  loves 
would  be  sweet  also." 

«•  Try  the  experiment.  I  dare  say  Tyreon- 
nel will  be  very  glad  to  soothe  your  sorrow." 

*'How  can  you  joke,  Lady  Barbara,  and  at 
such  a  timet'' 

*'  Indeed,  it  was  wron^r,  and  I  sincerely  beg 
your  pardon.  I  am  afraid  1  want  to  meet  with 
a  severe  afiliction,  to  prevent  my  growing  hard- 
hearted ;  for  a  life  or  continued  blessings  is  a 
most  fearful  state,  and  very  bad  for  the  soul,  I 
believe ;  and  I  never  lost  any  thing  I  loved, 
except  a  very  fine  long-eaied  seUex*    TVa.^ 
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are  some  losses  which  I  cannot  bear  to  con- 
template. 1  leave  you  to  g^uess  ii^hat  I  mean 
—  the  very  idea—"  Here  she  paased,  and 
wiped  the  tears  from  her  April  face. 

••Do  you  know,**  said  she,  ''that  I  have 
ofVen  wondered  at  the  fuss  that  is  made  in  a 
Greek  play  about  a  wife  who  prevailed  on  the 
gods  to  let  her  die  instead  of  her  husband  t 
Alcatu  her  name  was.  But  1  never  could  see 
so  much  in  it.  I  am  sure  it  appears  to  me  a 
very  easy  and  natural  thing.  I  had  much 
rather  die  for  Aubrey,  than  endure  the  misery 
of  losing  him.  Do  you  not  think  you  should 
feel  the  same  towards  your  husband,  if  you 
loved  himV 

•*I  would  never,**  said  Rosalie  solemnly, 
**  marry  any  man,  for  whom  I  should  not  be 
willing  to  die.'* 

So  much  for  the  enthusiasm  of  two-and- 
twenty  and  nineteen. 

When  dinner  was  announced  that  day,  to 
their  great  surprise,  Dupont  himself  took  his 
seat  at  table,  and  with  a  countenance  which 
spoke  forcibly  of  recent  sorrow,  but  of  sorrow 
subdued  into  calmness  by  the  consolations  of 
religion.  As  Madeleine  had  not  for  many 
weeks  partaken  of  that  meal  with  him,  he  did 
not  miss  her  at  it,  and  that  added  to  his  com- 
posure. He  ate  a  little  himself,  but  was  atten- 
tive to  his  guests,  particularly  to  Lady  Bar- 
bara, who  had  not  at  all  lost  her  power  to 
charm  his  imagination,  and  whom,  to  her 
confusion,  he  oflen  gazed  upon  till  tears  came 
in  his  eyes ;  for  he  recalled  the  first  moment 
in  which  he  saw  her,  and  when  he  was  then 
fearing  an  event  might  happen,  which  had 
since  taken  place. 

•*  How  like  Lady  Barbara  is,"  said  Dupont 
starting  from  a  reverie,  "to  one  of  Guide's 
angels !" 

"  She  is  a  better  thing  to  me,  dear  sir,"  said 
Aubrey  affectionately :  "  she  is  a  real  angel, 
not  a  pictured  one;  and  she  is  my  own  little 
wife:  but  I  do  wish  you  may  not  turn  her 
head  with  your  flattery :  praise  from  most  men 
to  a  sensible  woman  is  no  better  than  a  tem- 
porary and  trifling  allowance,  which  is  never 
to  be  depended  on ;  but  praise  from  you  is  a 
largo  fortune  at  once,  which  may  make  the 
person  who  receives  it  proud  and  indepen- 
dent." 

"And  what  are  you  yourself  now  doing, 
Aubrey  1  have  not  you  praised  me  enough  to 
make  me  proud  ?  Independent  I  never  can 
be,  never  wish  to  be,  of  you  and  your  aflfec- 
tion." 

"Tyrconnel,"  said  Dupont  with  great  feel- 
ing, "if  I  live  long  enough  to  know  that  you 
and  that  dear  girl  will  one  day  be  united,  I 
shall  almost  think  the  miseries  of  my  own  ex- 
istence repaid." 

So  saying  he  lefl  the  room. 

"  What  does  this  mean  1"  cried  Lady  Bar- 
bara, turning  to  the  blushing  Rosalie :  "  have 
yoQ  changed   your  opinion  since  yesterday, 


and  learnt  to  think  that  marria^  may  as  well 
attend  on  love ;  and  thai  love  is  a  bad  ihing 
without  it  1" 

"  I  never  did  think  otberwiae,**  replied  Ro- 
salie :  "  I  only  said,  that  I  might  lore,  thoogk 
I  could  not  marry.'* 

•*  Could  not  marry !  that  is  to  say,  wiU  md 
marry:  dearest  Rosalie,  do  not  ooiyors  vp 
such  a  distractinff  thought!  why  wiU  you 
give  up  all  hope  thus  1" 

**  I  do  not  mwe  np  hope— I  cannot  hear  to 
give  it  up— 1  am  not  ashamed  to  repeat  to 
these  kind  friends  what  I  owned  to  my  d^ 

farted  guardian,  and  to  my  living  oner--thit 
love  you,  Tyrconnel ;  and  that  I  beliefs  I 
can  never  love  any  other  man:  bnt  tbs 
must  also  assure  you  and  in  their  presei 
that  without  the  consent  of  your  psients  I  se- 
ver will  be  yourt.  You  best  know  what  pros- 
rict  there  is  of  obtainincr  it ;  and  alas !  when 
consider  what  a  splendid  marriage  has  been 
made  by  the  younger  son,  ean  /  believe  Loid 
and  Lady  Bellamore  will  allow  me  to  be  the 
bride  of  the  elder!" 

"  Very  true,**  said  Aubrey :  **  I  did  many 
wonderfully  well  for  a  yonnffer  brother;  snd 
little  Mpkndid  here,  this  small  diamond,  but  of 
the  first  water,  which  I  wear  in  my  boson, 
was  thought  a  fit  match  even  lor  my  elder 
brother.  But  remember  that,  in  the  first  plsee, 
a  man  who  will  be  the  representative  of  tvo 
rich  and  noble  houses  does  not  want  so  moch 
money  as  his  younger  brother ;  and  in  the  ae- 
cond  place,  a  nobleman — a — a 

"  Alas !"  cried  Aubrey,  "  though  sure  of 
the  indulgence  of  my  audience  I  cannot  oooo; ' 
for  I  cannot  speak  against  my  conscience— 
without  a  FEB  at  least — and  I  own  my  fears  of 
ultimate  disappointment  for  you,  my  dear  bro- 
ther, are  equal  to  my  hopes  of  your  success.** 

The  next  day  the  brothers  challenged  Lady 
Barbara  to  take  a  long  walk  with  them ;  and 
as  they  went  along  they  told  her  that  in  their 
rambles  that  morning  before  breakfiist,  thej 
had  seen  in  a  cottage  the  prettiest  childien 
they  had  ever  beheld. 

"Do  you  say  so,  Aubrey  I"  asked  Lady 
Barbara  reproachfully. 

"Yes:  Ido." 

"  What !  prettier  than  yonr  otcm children!" 

"  Prettier  than  they  were  when  1  last  saw 
them." 

"  Ay :  but  that  is  three  days  ago,  and  one 
had  not  been  well.  WiHiam  has  not  seen  sty 
children  a  long  time ;  therefore  Ais  praise  does 
not  mortify  me."  J 

"  And  why  should  mine,  my  love  1  If  yosr: 
children  were  ugly^  I  should  not  think  them 
so ;  nor  should  1  love  them  the  less,  if  I  did : 
for  are  they  not  equally  ^ours  and  minSt  Bar- 
bara 1" 

"  Yes :  but  still  one  likes  to  have  pretty 
children." 

"  But  youy  it  seems,  want  yours  to  be  the 
preiiiedt  children ;  and  though  I  reverence  ma- 
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tenial  tendernest,  I  do  not  admire  maternal 
lanity.*' 

••  Bat  mast  they  not  always  go  toffether, 
Aubrey  1  Can  yoa  separate  the  weed  from 
the  flower  r' 

^*  Bat  I  can  discoarage  the  one,  and  cherish 
the  other.'* 

**  Well,  as  yoa  please;  only  do  not,  if  yoa 
loTe  me,  think  any  children  prettier  than  year 
own.  Bat  where  are  these  wonders  1  am  I  to 
see  them  1" 

They  now  entered  the  cottage;  and  Tyr- 
eonnel,  with  m  conntenance  of  affectionate 
pleasare,  held  oat  to  the  delighted  Lady  Bar- 
nmra  her  own  rosy  girl,  while  the  narse  made 
ber  appearance  wiui  the  other  child.  **  Oh ! 
my  dear  considerate  brother,  bow  did  you  con- 
trive this  delightfal  sorprise?'* 

**  Why,  yon  mast  know,  Barbara,  that  when 
I  foottd  finlin  Aabrey  how  reluctant  yoa  were 
to  stay,  though,  benevolence  conquered  selfish- 
ness,! resolved  that  my  gain  should  not  be 
yoar.lo8s;  and  having  despatched  a  note  to 
mj  mother,  I  prepar^  Rosalie's  friends  at 
this  cottage  to  accommodate  your  children  for 
a  few  days." 

^  A  few  days,  William  !  If  yon  wish  it," 
cried  the  enthusiastic  Lady  Barbara,  **  I  will 
BOW  stay  months." 

**  But  what  would  our  parenU  say  to  that, 
Barbara  1" 

**  And  what  would  the  law  say  to  m«r'  said 
I  her  husband. 

I  **True,  I  see  I  am  wrong;  but  my  dear 
hosband  and  brother,"  cried  she,  folding  each 
child  by  turns  to  her  bosom,  **  how  difficult  it 
is  when  one  is  very  happy  to  consider  other 
people !" 

j     **Bnt  not  difficult  to  consider  one's  pa- 
iienlsl" 

^  No :  to  be  sure  not;  but  when  one's  near 
•  view  is  so  delightful,  it  is  very  excusable,  for 
a  few  moments  at  least,  to  forget  a  more  dis- 
tant one,  however  dear." 

As  they  left  the  cottage,  to  which  Lady 
Barbara  made  an  excuse  for  returning  at  least 
half  a  dozen  times,  she  said  widi  mat  ear- 
nestness, **  Do  you  think  Rosalie  will  consider 
it  a  breach  of  decorum  and  feeling  to  come 
with  me  to  the  cottage  before  the  funeral  is 
over  t  for  I  do  so  long  to  show  her  my  chU- 
dren!" 

To  shorten  my  narrative  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, I  shall  only  say  that  Madeleine  was  in- 
terred in  the  chapel,  under  the  stones  where 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  prostrate  herself; 
that  the  interment  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
connegation,  who  had  lost  in  the  deceased  the 
kindest  of  benefectors. 

Sweetly  soothing  was  this  tribute  to  the 
souls  of  the  survivors;  and  when  Dupont  re- 
joined his  guests  in  the  evening,  his  counte- 


nance was  placid,  and  his  conversation  cheer- 
ful. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Tyrconnel 
entered  the  room  where  his  brother  and  sister 
were  sitting,  with  a  disturbed  countenance, 
and  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

**  See  here,"  said  he,  **  what  one  of  my  fa- 
ther's servants  has  just  brouffht  me  !" 

Aubrey  read  the  letter,  and  observed  that  it 
was  what  he  expected :  *'  Your  servant,"  said 
he,  **gave  such  a  description  of  Rosalie's 
beauty  to  the  lady's  maid  at  Forest  Lodge, 
that  1  foresaw  what  would  happen." 

**And  pray,  what  has  happened  1"  asked 
Lady  Barbara. 

*^  My  father  and  mother,  and  your  father 
and  mother,  with  Lady  Honoria  Mandeville 
and  others,  are  now  at  Cowes,  on  a  tour  round 
the  island,  if  the  snow  does  not  fiaill ;  and  you 
and  Aubrey  and  I  are  expected  to  join  them 
there  immediately." 

^  What !  and  leave  my  children  and  Rosa- 
lie !  No,  no ;  you  may  go,  but  1  shall  stay 
here." 

«*  Thank  you ;  but  if  I  go,  you  must  go,  or 
our  parents  would  be  offended ;  and  Tyrconnel 
must  go,  I  fear,  at  all  events." 

**  I  fear  so,  too.  I  must  not  run  any  risk  of 
offending  them,  as  on  their  fevour  now  so 
much  depends ;  besides,  they  have  been  such 
kind  and  tender  parents,  that  till  now  I  always 
found  my  best  pleasure  in  my  duty ;  but  then, 
to  leave  Rosalie !" 

To  shorten  my  story: — when  Tyrconnel 
communicated  the  contents  of  his  father's  let- 
ter to  Dupont,  the  latter  told  him  he  was  very 
glad  that  he  had  received  a  summons,  for 
that  he  meant  to  propose  that  he  should  quit 
the  castle  immediately,  and  go  to  Lord  Bella- 
more  to  acquaint  him  with  his  attachment,  and 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  object  of  it ;  for 
that  he  could  not  think  he  himself  was  acting 
an  honourable  part,  while  allowing  any  man 
to  address  a  ward  of  his,  unknown  to  his 
parents.  **  Well  do  I  know,"  continued  he, 
**  that  your  fether  will  disapprove  v our  passion, 
and  forbid  your  marriage ;  but  tell  him  not  to 
bid  you  utteriy  despair,  till  he  knows  every 
thing  concerning  the  birth  and  connexions  of 
Rosalie.  If,  when  acquainted  with  them,  he 
objects  to  her  as  your  wife,  I  have  now  to  tell 
you,  my  dear  voung  friend,  that  that  objection 
must  be  final." 

I  shall  not  describe  the  parting  hoar  —  that 
hour,  more  trying  to  those  who  remain  than  to 
those  who  fi^o;  as  a  path,  a  view,  a  chair,  the 
merest  trifle,  are  to  the  former,  melancholy 
memorials  of  departed  pleasures;  while,  for 
Uie  latter,  new  scenes,  new  objects,  and  even 
motion  itself,  possesses  a  power  to  lull  the 
mind  in  temporary  forgetfulness. 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 

"  Mot  dangerous 

Is  that  temptation  which  does  goad  us  OB 
To  sin  in  loving  virtua." 

SHAKSrBABB. 

After  Tyrconnel  had  be«n  cone  more  than 
a  week,  Dupont  received  the  Allowing  letter 
from  htm : — 

*^  It  18  only  nine  days  eince  I  left  you,  my 
dear  friend,  yet  it  seems  to  me  nine  months; 
and  it  will  really  be  nine  months,  I  believe, 
before  we  get  round  the  island,  if  we  travel 
as  slowly  as  we  have  hitherto  done. 

*^  Oh !  how  time  drags  with  me  now !  Did 
yon  ever  see  me  weary  while  I  was  with  you  1 
Never.  But  how  can  I  bear  to  enter  on  what 
must,  however  reluctantly,  be  tuld  t 

**  I  soon  found  that  Lady  Honoria  Mande- 
ville,  and  another  beauty,  were,  like  two  grey- 
hounds in  one  string,  to  be  let  slip  against  my 
poor  heart,  and  that  I  was  expected  to  gallant 
them  about.  But  I  was  so  undutiful  as  always 
to  carry  off  our  own  dear  Barbara  under  my 
arm,  and  leave  the  single  woman  to  Aubrey. 
How  could  I  do  otherwise  t  I  had  been  told 
that  Lady  Honoria  was  my  intended  bride, 
and  that  our  parents  had  talked  matters  over. 
Could  I  then,  as  a  man  of  honour,  pay  the 
young  lady  any  attention,  since  that  attention 
was  liable  to  misconstruction  1  No,  no,  I  could 
not.  Besides,  one  thought  of  Kosalie  was 
enough  to  render  all  pretenders  to  my  love 
I  odious  to  me;  especially  as  I  was  sure  that 
j  William  Tyrconnel,  the  son  of  a  mere  private 
'  gentleman,  \vould  not  have  obtained  one  of  the 
kind  glances  cast  on  the  Honourable  William 
Tyrconnel,  son  of  Lord  Bellamore,  and  heir 
to  Lord  Del  may  ne.  Oh,  these  titles!  would 
I  were  indeed  plain  William  Tyrconnel !  Then, 
perhaps — yet  no ;  she  is  worthy  of  coronets, 
and  I  am  glad  I  can  place  them  on  her  brow. 
But  can  I  do  so?    Hear  and  judge. 

**  You  may  suppose  that  Lady  Honoria  was 
not  pleased,  nor  at  all  amused,  by  my  disa- 
greeable silence ;  at  the  end  of  a  week,  there- 
fore, she  made  an  excuse  for  returning  to 
London,  and  I  then  perceived  that  I  should 
have  a  scene  with  my  father.  But  of  this  I 
was  desirous:  my  secret  lay  heavy  on  my 
mind ;  for  never  till  now  had  I  a  thought  or  a 
wish  concealed. 

**  I  dreaded,  however,  to  have  the  explanation 
iete^-tete  with  my  father.  I  therefore  con- 
trived to  lead  to  it,  when  my  mother,  brother, 
and  Barbara  were  preKent.  2Su(5ce,  that  afler 
I  had  told  my  tale,  after  Barbara  and  Aubrey 
had  pleaded  better  for  me  than  I  did  for  my- 
self, (blessings  on  their  generous  natures !) 
all  I  could  obtain  was  a  promise  not  to  forbid 
me  entirely  to  hope,  till  the  mystery  hanging 
over  Bosalie's  birth  be  cleared  up ;  and  then^ 
if  no  disgrace  attends  her  birth,  in  favour  of 


her  accomplishmenta  apd  viitiiM  lie  will  wiivs 
all  other  considerations,  and  for  the  nks  of 
hit  8on*s  bappinen  receive  her  as  hia  daagb- 
ter;  but  this  only  on  one  cooditioo— that  «e 
do  not  meet  till  the  time  for  aolviog  the  mji- 
tery  arrives. 

**  I  cannot  go  on.  O  sir !  I  know  yon  will 
enter  into  my  feelingfs,  and  will  not  sappow 
that  selfish  consideration  for  myaelf  can  make 
me  fail  in  love  and  duty  toward  a  yod.  But . 
surely,  surely,  your  vow  may  be  more  geoe  - 
rously  interpreted.  Surely,  if,  as  yon  saj, 
your  health  is  wasting  daily,  mnd  yoa  are 
every  day,  therefore,  expecting  the  approaefa 
of  death,  yoa  are,  at  it  were,  on  joor  death- 
bed ;  and  it  would  be  no  iniirin^oaent  of  year 
▼ow  to  disclose  the  aecret;  do  it,  then,  whila 
you  can  reasonably  hope  to  witness  the  happy 
results.  But  forj|[i ve  me !  your  own  cooscience 
is  your  best  guide ;  and  I  vespectfully  awitt 
its  decree.  i 

**  I  write  to  Rosalie,  bet  it  is  for  the  lait 
time— ^  interooorae  ia  forbidden — ehcoluielj 
alL  God  bless  yoa !  My  heart  is  too  foil  to, 
allow  me  to  aay  more. 

**  WiLUAM  Traoomnu..'* 

The  Jmwer,* 

"  Voar  father,  dear  Tyrconnel,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  acted  a  wise  and  Tirtaous  part;  sod 
has  refused,  as  I  myself  should  hare  done,  lo 
admit  into  his  family  a  young  woman  of  mjs- 
torious  birth  and  unknown  connexions;  but  be 
has,  with  a  degree  of  justice  which  1  honour, 
consented  to  receive  her,  if  her  birth  be  net 
stained  with  disgrace. 

'^That,  time  will  soon  reveal :  and,  in  the; 
meanwhile,  his  piohibiiion  of  intercourse  be: 
tween  you  is  another  proof  of  his  wisdom ; 
fur,  if  you  are  not  ultimately  to  be  united  to 
Rosalie,  further  intercourse  would  be  cruel  to 
you  both,  as  it  would  only  increase  your  mu- 
tual attachment;  and  if  that  attachment  can- 
not stand  the  test  of  absence,  your  union  ought 
never  to  take  place. 

**  I  have  a  pleasure  in  telling  you,  that  Mr. 
Fenton  confirms  all  my  ideas  of  my  own  mal- 
ady, and  that  the  organs  of  life  become  more 
diseased  every  day ;  but  be  assured,  that  only 
when  I  am  literally  on  my  bed  of  death,  will 
I  make  the  promised  disclosure.  When  I 
am  really  there,  1  shall  despatch  an  express  to 
you. 

**  Rosalie  looks  pale,  but  she  bears  up  for 
my  sake  wonderfully ;  and  so,  1  hope,  do  yoa, 
for  the  sake  of  your  parents, 

^*  Believe  me,  both  in  life  and  in  death, 
**  Your  faitliful  and  aflfectlonate  j 

*^  Bertram  Di'POjtt."    I 

Three  weeks  had  worn  heavily  away,  aod 
bad  roads,  heavy  carriages,  and  occasional  in- 

*  The  letter  to  Rosalie,  and  her  answer,  do  do: 
appear.  | 
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dUposiUoos,  made  loDff  excarsions  iinpovsi- 
ble ;  when  at  length  'I^rconnel  one  morning 
reoeiyed,  by  expresa  from  the  castle,  a  letter 
written  in  a  hand  scarcely  legible*  It  con- 
tained only  a  few  words. 

*•  My  prayers  are  heard — ^I  am  dying — and 
before  you  have  left  the  island— come  you ! 
eome  a//,  at  the  earnest  request  of  an  expiring 


"RlKALDO,  CONTE  M.  G." 

Tyrconnel  went  instantly  to  his  father's  bed- 
side, and  obtained  his  promise,  and  that  of  his 
mother,  that  they  would  follow  him,  (as  they 
koped,)  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  as  soon  as 
their  six  horses  could  be  harnessed.    .. 

The  brothers  set  off  immediately.  They 
Ibund  Dupont  (|uite  composed,  and  with  an 
evident  expresKion  of  satisfaction  in  his  coun- 
tenance; while  his  whole  soul  seemed  in  his 
eyes  as  he  gazed  on  Rosalie,  who  sat  on  the 
bed  beside  him,  wiping  the  damps  of  death 
from  his  brow,  and  giving  and  receiving  the 
roost  affectionate  caresses,  scarcely  turning 
from  her  interesting  charge  to  welcome  her 
long^bsent  lover. 

«*  Here  are  the  papers  which  I  mentioned  to 
yoo,*'  said  Dupont;  **and  they  are  so  long, 
that  /  have  wished,  earnestly  wished,  your  pa- 
rents wonld  arrive,  as  it  would  be  a  trial  to 
me,  indeed,  to  die  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  this 
roost  precious  child.  Yet,  if  it  must  be  so,  I 
shall  not  dare  to  murmur;  for  I  have  merited 
nothing  but  chastisements,  and  every  mercy 
shown  Ihe  surprises  as  much  as  it  encourages 
me.** 

Tyrconnel  received  the  packet  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  and  though  he  longed  to  open 
it,  he  dartd  not  do  it :  besides,  be  wished  to 
hitpe  as  lon^  as  he  could,  and  those  papers 

leht  bid  him  despair. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  before  Tyrconnel, 
who  was  anxiously  on  the  vjcUch^  hailed  the 
arrival  of  the  party ;  but  at  length  they  came, 
and  Aubrey  went  down  to  receive  them. 

**  Surely,"  said  the  dying  man,  **  Rosalie 
ought  to  go  down  to  welcome  them." 

^  What !  and  leave  you  1  I  cannot->tnJes(l 
I  cannot." 

**  You  can  return  again  in  a  short  time ;  and 
really  my  mind  is  so  relieved,  now  I  know 
they  are  here,  that  I  believe  death  much  more 
distant  than  I  expected."  And  as  Mr.  Fen- 
ton,  who  now  entered,  declared  that  the  pulse 
was  rather  stronger  than  when  he  felt  it  last, 
Rosalie  allowed  Tyrconnel  to  lead  her  down 
Btairs.  But  it  was  as  much  against  his  incli- 
nation as  against  hers ;  for,  as  yet,  Tyrconnel 
knew  her  by  no  other  name  than  Rosalie;  and 
as  RomlU  only  he  could  not  present  her  to  per^ 
sons  who  to  high  rank  and  the  pride  of  lofty 
birth,  united  formality  of  manners  and  rigid 
ideas  of  decorum.  But  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive ;  and  Tyrconnel  tried  to  repress  in  his  be- 
loved charge  that  reluctance  which  he  was 


only  too  conscious  of  himself.  In  Rosalie, 
however,  it  was  reluctance  onfyt  unmixed  with 
any  feeling  of  bashful  trepidation;  for  how 
could  that  being  who  had  just  left  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  dy- 
ing, feel  awed  at  appearing  before  any  one  of 
mortal  mould  1  **  Dust  and  ashes  as  we  are, 
or  soon  must  be,  is  it  for  us,"  she  might  have 
said,  **to  plume  ourselves  upon  the  distinc- 
tions of  worldly  grandeur,  and  look  down  on 
our  fellow-creatures,  when  the  time  perhaps 
is  near  that  shall  make  one  act  of  recollected 
virtue,  and  a  single  aspiration  of  present  faith, 
however  gently  breathed,  of  more  value  than 
all  the  splendours  of  a  coronet  1"  But  it  was 
not  to  such  reflections,  however  just,  that  Ro- 
salie was  indebted  for  her  present  courage.  It 
was  lacred  aorrow  which  I i fled  her  above  the 
admission  of  any  other  feeling,  and  even  made' 
ber  insensible  to  the  wish  of  pleasing  the  pa- 
rents of  Tyrconnel. 

When  she  entered  the  room,  Tyrconnel  was 
relieved  at  once  from  his  embarrassment  by 
Lady  Barbara,  who  joyfully  exclaimed,  **  Oh ! 
here  is  my  dear  friend  Rosalie." 

The  Countess  of  Delmayne  and  the  Lady 
Bellamore,  and  their  lords,  immediately  rose ; 
and  with  a  manner  which  they  meant  to  ba 
very  gracious,  and  with  the  consciousne&s  of 
condescension,  the  ladies  advanced  a  step  or 
two  to  meet  the  pale  and  tearful  girl.  But  tlie 
long  and  fine-turned  neck  of  Rosalie  bent  it- 
self more  courteously  than  humbly  to  their 
salutation ;  and  her  step  was  so  firm,  her  man- 
ner so  self-possessed,  that  they  who  came  in- 
tending only  to  bestow  protection  were  struck 
with  involuntary  respect. 

Aubrey  had  set  a  chair  for  her  near  his  mo- 
ther, and  every  one  seemed  expecting  her  to 
speak.  Rosalie,  too,  felt  that  she  was  called 
upon  to  do  so;  and  in  words  nearly  inaudible 
she  thanked  the  visiters  for  their  truly  kind 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  dying  stran- 
ger: but  as  the  recollection  that  Jut  was  dyin^ 
recurred  to  her,  she  earnestly  conjured  them 
to  excuse  her,  if  she  returned  imtanlly  to  his 
room. 

The  expiring  sufferer  looked  eagerly  in  the 
face  of  Tyrconnel,  as  he  led  Rosalie  to  the 
bedside,  to  read  there,  if  he  could,  what  im- 
pression she  had  made  on  bis  guests ;  fur  he 
nad  urged  ber  going  to  them,  in  hopes  that  her 
beauty  and  her  sorrow  would  make  her  an  in- 
terest in  their  hearts.  But  he  had  seen  little 
of  the  world,  and  knew  not  how  much  the 
habits  and  restraints  of  civilized  society  fetter 
not  only  the  expression  of  the  feelings,  but  the 
feelings  themselves. 

Deluded  man!  Rosalie*s  appearance  had 
produced  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  mother 
of  Lady  Barbara,  who  had  never  quite  forgot- 
ten Tyrconnel*s  indifference  to  her  daughter. 
Still,  however,  as  she  was  a  generous,  good- 
hearted  woman,  she  lelt  a  wish  to  promise  pro- 
tection to  a  poor,  friendlesa  Q^^^Xk\  ^\A  yrar' 
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teeiion  implies  ftower ;  and  the  love  of  power 
is  not  only  a  uniTersal  passion,  bat  one  that  it 
is  gratifying  to  indulge.  And  Lady  Del- 
may  ne  pleased  herself  with  the  example  she 
should  set  Lady  Bellamore,  and  with  the  an- 
ticipation of  soothing  the  terrors  of  the  trem- 
bling and  embarrassed  Rosalie.  But  lo !  Ro- 
salie was  neither  trembling  nor  embarrassed. 
Lady  Delmayne,  therefore,  was  mortified  and 
disappointed. 

Aubrey *s  observing  eye  discovered  this,  and 
he  dared  not  ask  what  the  family  thought  of 
Rosalie. 

Not  so  Lady  Barbara.  With  her  usual 
warmth  of  heart,  she  exclaimed, ''  Well,  is  she 
not  very  beautiful  1" 

**  We  saw  her  to  great  disadvantage,"  said 
Lady  Bellamore. 

»*  Her  face  we  did,"  said  her  lord  ;  "  but 
her  figure  is  the  finest  that  I  ever  saw,  and  her 
air  dignified." 

**  Dignified!"  cried  Lady  Delmayne :  ^proud^ 
I  think.  Surely,  no  duchess  could  have  car- 
ried her  head  more  high." 

"  True,"  said  Aubrey,  coldly ;  "  for  Rosalie 
has  great  dignity  of  mind,  and  that  usually 
ffives  dignity  of  manner  and  self-possession. 
Were  she  the  child  of  a  peasant,  her  manner 
would  be  the  same.  What  you  call  pride,  I 
call  proper  self-respect." 

"  But  do  you  not  think,  Aubrey,  that  thetson- 
sciousness  of  high  birth  gives  a  sort  of  grace 
and  air  to  the  person,  however  diminutive, 
which  no  one  could  mistake?" 

"  My  dear  madam,"  replied  Aubrey,  ••  do 
you  think  that  if  a  stranger  were  not  told  who 
;  this  laughing-eyed,  bustling  little  person  be- 
1  side  me  was,  he  would  instantly  discover  that 
'she  was  an  earPs  daughter  1" 
j  **  He  would  know  at  least  that  she  was  of 
:  rank ;  for  you  have  often  said  yourself,  sir, 
j  that  it  was  impossible  for  Lady  Barbara  Del- 
•  mayne  to  move  ungracefully ;  and  what  can 
I'this  be  owing  to  but  to  that  consciousness  of 
i  her  own  consequence,  which  alone  can  give 
I'that  ease  to  the  manner,  in  which  grace  con- 
sists 1" 

I  **  What  a  piece  of  pride  and  conceit,  then, 
"have  I  been  loving  so  tenderly  and  so  long 
I  without  knowing  it !" 

I      •*  You  are  always  laughing  at  Barbara  about 
her  littleness,  Aubrey;  but  she  is  not  so  very 
short,  though  she  is  certainly  not  a  May-pole." 
**  My  dear  lady,  she  knows  she  is  '  as  high 
tas  my  heart ;'  and  knowing  that,  I  know  she  is 
.contented.     Are  you  not,  Barbara?" 
"  I  was — but  am  so  no  longer." 
•**  No !" 

"  No,"  replied  she,  seeing  the  storm  gather- 
ing on  her  mother's  brow,  and  wishing  to  avert 
it  by  a  joke :  "  No,  not  since  I  have  gained 
the  high  appellation  of  angel ;  and  you  know 
the  poor  Count  says  I  look  and  am  an  angel — 
his  guardian  ang^,^^ 


^  Does  the  Coont  say  so  V*  nid  Lady  Del 

mayne,  frowning  no  longer. 

"Oh  yes!" 

Tyrconnera  entrance  intemipted  her.  He 
came  with  the  manuscript  in  his  band. 

"  Begin,  dear  brother,  begin,'*  cried  Lady 
Barbara. 

Bat  finding  he  was  too  much  agitated  to 
command  his  voice  sufllciently,  he  resigned 
the  task  of  reading  it  to  Aubrey ;  and  he  read 
as  follows : 

CoNTKSSIOIfS  OP  RlNALDO,  CoRTB  MAVmOl 
DI  GUASTALLA. 

Little  did  yon  suspect  that  the  sod  of  one  of 
the  first  families  in  Italy,  a  family  which  km 
given  ambassadors,  statesmen,  and  heroes  to 
its  country,  was  hidden  under  the  nnhonouicd , 
name  of  Bertram  Dupont,  and  was  wesriag, 
away  existence  in  a  foreign  land,  in  sditade  | 
and  in  penance.  Little  could  yen  imagise,! 
that  he  who  avoided  the  eye  of  cariosity,  aai 
whom  real  and  imagined  feara  forced  into  con- 
cealment, was  once  Uie  object  of  public  Teaefa- 
tion,  and  courted  and  applauded  b^  the  leaned, 
the  virtuous,  the  good,  and  the  pious.  Yet,  to 
it  was ;  till  selA^nfidence  hurled  me  dova 
from  my  pinnacle  of  earthly  exaltation,  to 
prove  a  warning  example  to  others*  that  be 
who  trusts  in  his  own  strength  shall  611 ;  tai 
that  those  who  fancy  themselves  superior  to 
temptation  shall  be  cast  down  in  the  midst  of 
their  imagined  security,  to  change  the  vaani-' 
ings  of  a  confident  spirit  for  the  agonies  of  a . 
contrite  one.  ■ 

I  was  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  Manfredi, 
by  his  second  wife,  in  right  of  whom  I  bore 
the  name  and  enjoyed  the  fortune  of  the  family 
of  Guastalla :  but  at  an  early  age  I  discoverfd  | 
a  distaste  for  the  things  of  this  world,  and  a 
passion  for  retirement  and  theological  studies, 
which  seemed  to  prove  me  called  by  a  voice , 
from  heaven  to  devote  myself  to  the  service  of 
the  church.  I 

My  father  opposed  my  calling,  but  my  bro- ; 
there  encouraged  it.  On  them  and  their  mo*  j 
tives,  however,  I  wish  not  to  dwell :  suffice  it, 
that  I  persisted  in  my  religious  vocation,  and ' 
that  my  first  degrees  in  sanctity  were  taken  by 
a  violation  of  the  duty  rf  obedience  to  my  fa- 
ther. 

He  menaced,  he  entreated,  in  rain ;  and  tt 
the  age  of  sixteen,  I  began  my  novitiate  in  a 
convent  of  Benedictines  at  Rome. 

With  what  delight  did  my  ears  drink  in  the 
praises  bestowed  on  my  early  and  distinguished ' 
piety  !  How  was  my  pride  gratified,  when  I 
found  my  acts  of  extraordinary  self-denial  and 
penance,  the  theme  of  admiration,  and  that  I 
was  held  op  as  a  model  to  the  other  novices  in 
the  convent!  Infatuated  being!  not  to  feel, 
that  the  heart  which  was  elated  by  homan- 
praise  for  homage  to  its  God,  was  actuated  by 
an  earthly  ambition,  not  by  the  irresistible  im- 
pulses of  heavenly  zeal! 
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Bat  I  thoaght  myself  the  holiest  of  the  holy, 
and  I  took  my  tows  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Yes,  the  youthful  Count  Manfred!  Guastalla 
laid  down  his  worldly  honours,  to  be  known 
no  more  but  as  the  Father  Francesco.  Still 
the  ambition  of  my  soul  prompted  me,  in  spite 
of  my  renunciation  of  my  titles,  to  illustrate 
the  name  of  Father  Francesco  by  elo<]aence 
and  learning ;  and  in  idea  the  sacred  tiara  al- 
ready glittered  on  my  brow.  A^'ith  this  yiew, 
though  I  redoubled  my  austerities,  1  at  the 
same  time  also  redoubled  my  attention  to  my 
stodies;  and  my  fame  as  a  preacher,  when 
once  I  had  been  permitted  to  ascend  the  chair, 
spread  from  Rome  through  e? ery  town  in  the 
Pontificate ;  till,  by  the  time  that  I  was  one- 
and-twenty,  crowds  collected  whererer  I  was, 
to  see  me  pass  along,  and  kiss  the  hem  of  my 
garment;  and  the  proudest  beauties  of  Italy 
bumbled  themseWes  in  the  overwhelming  con- 
sciousness of  sin  before  the  holy  eloquence  of 
the  youthful  Benedictine.  But  did  not  he  who 
thus  admonished  others,  require  admonition 
himself  t  —  Was  he  who  called  sinners  to  re- 
pentance, free  himself  from  the  consciousness 
of  sin  1  Alas !  undetected,  the  damning  sin  of 
pride  clave  unto  my  secret  soul,  and  terrible 
was  the  humiliation  preparing  for  me. 

By  this  time,  I  was  known  personally  as  a 
theologian,  a  saint,  and  an  orator,  to  some  of 
the  first  men  of  the  age ;  to  Cardinal  de  Retz, 
and  other  distinguished  men  who  visited 
Rome ;  and  I  was  invited  to  go  to  Paris,  to 
preach  before  the  Grand  Monar^ue :  nor  would 
my  vanity  have  denied  itself  this  ^tification, 
had  I  not  been  suddenly  stopped  m  my  career 
bja  power  whose  influence  I  despised,  and 
against  which,  pufied  up  with  self-righteous- 
ness,  I  had  never  thought  of  arming  myself, 
by  humble  reliance  on  my  God. 

The  Marquis  di  Romano,  a  distant  relation 
of  onr  iamilv,  who  had  manied  the  heiress  of 
the  house  of  Visconti,  died,  leaving  only  two 
daughters  to  inherit  his  and  his  wif&*s  pos- 
session. 

The  yoanger  of  these  daughters,  Seraphina 
Celesi,  became  attached,  at  Uie  age  of  fifteen, 
to  a  Scotch  nobleman,  the  young  Earl  of  Mon- 
ro^ who  was  travelling  in  Italy  with  a  tutor 
and  his  servant,  our  fiu&ful  Donald.  But  her 
poor  widowed  mother,  who  could  not  bear  that 
her  child  should  marry  a  foreigner,  though  a 
catholic,  violently  opposed  the  union ;  she  op- 
posed it  in  vain,  and  at  last  she  was  brought  to 
consent,  that  at  the  end  of  two  yean  the  mar- 
riage should  take  place,  if  Monrose  returned 
at  that  time  to  Italy  as  much  in  love  as  when 
be  left  it. 

The  elder  of  these  daughtere,  Rosmonda  Ce- 
lesi, who  was  two  yean  my  junior,  believed 
herself,  alas !  incapable  of  any  earthly  love ; 
and  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  resolved  to  re- 
sign the  pride  of  rank,  of  wealth,  and  of  beauty, 
aiui  devote  beraelf  to  a  cloister. 


The  Marohioness  opposed  this  heavenly 
union,  as  much  as  she  had  done  the  terres- 
trial one :  but  filial  duty  had  no  power  against 
the  impulses  of  a  heated  imagination.  She 
was  resolved,  as  I  had  been,  to  live  and  die  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity ;  ard  when  she  heard  of 
my  exalted  sacrifice  of  the  world  and  all  its 
allurements,  she  declared  that  it  was  her  am- 
bition to  prove  herself  worthy  of  the  consan- 
riinity  which  she  bore  me ;  and  that  she  trusted 
should  one  day  be  proud  of  my  cloistered 
kinswoman. 

Alas!  I  fear  that  I  was  proud  of  her  al- 
ready ;  proud  of  having  made  so  distinguished 
a  convert,  and  of  having  snatched  from  the 
snares  of  the  world  a  being  so  beautiful,  and 
a  soul  so  precious.  Emboldened  by  her  con- 
scious call,  she  addressed  a  letter  to  me, 
though  we  had  never  met,  in  which  she  so- 
licit^ my  advice  and  encouragement  in  the 
path  which  she  had  chosen,  and  I  gave  them 
with  pride. 

My  letter,  perhaps,  nay  eer/otn/y,  put  the 
seal  to  her  fate,  and  her  unhappy  mother  con- 
tinued to  plead  in  vain. 

"  Only  wait  a  few  years,  my  beloved  child ! 
you  are  too  youn^  yet  to  form  any  opinion  on 
subjects  of  such  importance ;  and  remember, 
that  if  you  become  a  nun,  you  leave  me  deso- 
late and  alone." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Marohioness ; 
but  the  poor  victim  of  her  own  rashness 
thought  it,  as  I  did,  the  pleading  of  worldly 
selfishness,  and  prepared  to  enter  upon  her 
novitiate.  But  the  time  of  her  probation  was 
delayed  by  an  accident  which  happened  to  her 
mother,  who  by  a  fall  from  a  carnage  appeared 
to  have  been  killed  upon  the  spot:  she  re- 
covered, however,  to  existence,  though  never 
to  reason  and  perception.  Still,  her  daughter 
resolved  to  leave  her  to  the  care  of  othera,  im- 
pelled (she  fancied)  by  a  higher  duty,  and  be- 
gan her  novitiate  in  a  convent  of  Benedictines 
at  Ferrara. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  was  advancinjpr  in  repu- 
tation, and  was  the  delighted  idol  of  kneeling 
crowds:  and  engravings  of  me,  taken  from 
the  picture  which  you  will  find  in  the  box  I 
shall  give  you,  were  spread  over  the  Conti- 
nent. Scarcely,  perhaps,  will  you  believe, 
that  I  ever  resembled  that  picture,  which  ex- 
hibits a  man  glowing  with  the  bloom  of  youth, 
and  in  unbliffhted  pride.  The  print,  however, 
which  is  colourless,  resembles  me  still ;  and 
little  did  Father  Vincent  think,  when  he  looked 
on  the  mysterious  stranger  with  so  suspicious 
an  eye  at  Delmayne,  that  a  portrait  of  me  was 
hanging  up  in  his  apartment,  as  the  holy  Fa- 
ther Francesco.  This  print  was  given,  by  one 
of  our  mutual  relatives,  to  Rosmunda,  who 
sent  me  in  return,  with  a  letter  full  of  humble 
veneration,  a  miniature  of  herself,  painted  by 
a  pensioner,  in  her  nun's  dress,  soon  after  she 
had  taken  the  vows^  and  ^Il«<gl>Sda  vuMsccom^ 
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of  her  religious  duties  had  begun  to  injure  the 
roses  on  her  cheek.  But,  though  1  knew  it 
not,  in  spite  of  its  languid  eye  and  faded 
bloom,  that  face,  when  I  first  beheld  it,  even 
in  painting,  called  forth  in  me  emotions  never 
known  before.  I  fancied  them  the  result  of 
admiration  for  that  zeal,  which  could  resolve 
to  bury  such  beauty  in  a  convent :  but  though 
mj  proud  heart  disdained  to  believe  that  aught 
of  human  passion  mingled  with  my  adoration, 
certain  it  is,  that  I  have  often  turned  from  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  to  gaze  on  Sister  An- 
gela (as  Rosmunda  was  now  called);  and 
that,  having  done  so,  I  have  penned  letters  to 
her,  glowing  with  all  the  fervour  of  earthly 
and  rorbidden  ardour.  —  She,  poor  innocent, 
believed  as  I  did ;  and  we  were  far  gone  in  a 
correspondence,  which,  though  it  tieated  whol- 
ly of  religion,  was  written  with  the  pen  of 
passion,  when  we  both  of  us  fell  ill — 1,  from 
the  fatigues  and  austerities  of  my  religious 
profession,  which  threatened  me  with  con- 
sumption ;  and  she,  fiom  her  too  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  £ists  and  penances.  We  were 
both  ordered  by  our  physician  to  the  baths  of 
Baia,  near  which  our  mutual  relative,  the 
young  Marauis  di  Romano,  had  lately  pur- 
chased a  villa.  Our  noble  relatives  were  ex- 
cessively devoted  to  holy  hooks  and  holy  be- 
ingrs ;  and  the  idea  of  having  two  such  youth- 
ful saints  near  them  was  most  gratifying  to 
their  enthusiastic  minds.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  they  formed  to  themselves  the  delight- 
ful prospect  of  prevailing  on  us  to  take  up  our 
abode  under  their  roof.  And  what  should  pre- 
vent iti  No  danger  could  accrue  to  two  such 
sanctified  beingrs  from  a  familiar  intercourse; 
and  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  their  whole 
family  would  be  edified  and  hallowed  by  our 
presence. 

Alas !  our  own  betraying  wishes  ajjreed  but 
too  well  with  theirs;  and  I  veiled  my  real 
motives  from  my  view,  by  believing  that  I 
wished  to  converse  on  doctrinal  points  with 
my  correspondent  face  to  face,  because  I  had 
reaiton,  as  I  fancied,  to  apprehend  that  she 
was  a  little  tinctured  with  Jansenism,  as  she 
had  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  high  re- 
putation and  talents  of  Sister  Angelica,  of 
Fort-Royal,  where  heresy  was  suspected  to 
flourish,  under  the  countenance  of  tbe  cele- 
brated Arnauds. 

To  be  brief:  We  consented  to  stay  at  the 
villa  of  the  Marquis,  and  still  more  eagerly 
consented  to  meet  there.  —  0  day  of  fate !  a 
day  big  with  inconceivable  misery,  when  I 
first  gazed  upon  that  form  of  breathing  loveli- 
ness, and  viewed  that  face,  where  the  woman^s 
impassioned  tenderness,  and  the  saint*s  holy 
zeal,  shed  indescribable  fascination  over  the 
features  of  a  Grecian  Venus !  Never  shall  I 
forget  my  emotion,  when  she  bent  her  knee 
with  modest  reverence  before  me,  and,  cross- 
ing her  beautiful  hands  on  her  bosom,  besought 
my  blessing. 


Those  hands,  so  oAen  lifted  with  confidence 
to  call  down  blessings  upon  others,  now  trem-' 
bled,  as  if  palsied  by  conscious  forebodings, 
while  raised  to  heaven  for  her ;  and  the  voict 
faltered  which  uttered  the  now  inanicuUic, 
prayer.  i 

When  she  rose,  with  a  ffltstening  eye  and  { 
blushing  cheek,  and  gazed  upon  me  with  a  I 
look  of  flattering  regard  and  reverence,  the' 
tender  impulse  which  made  me  wish  to  clasp  i 
her  to  my  heart,  ouffht  to  hare  convinced  me, 
that  though  I  proudly  thought  myself  a  teacher 
and  an  example,  my  breast  was  about  to  glow ; 
with  a  consuming  fire,  and  one  which  other  ^ 
love  than  that  of  Heaven  had  kindled.  But  I ; 
was  self-confiding ;  and  1  thought  that  for  ne,  \ 
the  gifted  one,  to  foil  firom  grace,  was  impot-j 
sible,  and  I  hurried  blindly  on  to  my  desirsc- 
tion.    Alas !  I  hurried  not  on  alone. 

We  had  mc/,  and  we  were  left,  daily  together; 
for  we  feared  not  fi>r  ourselves,  and  who  shouU 
presume  to  fear  for  usi  When  not  alone,  we 
witnessed  the  wedded  happiness  of  the  Jia^ 
quia  and  his  Paulina ;  and  we  judged  by  ibeir 
parental  transports,  as  they  beheld  the  gam- 
ools  of  their  children,  how  sweet  it  was  to  be 
a  parent.  Once,  too,  the  inconsiderate  Ma^ 
quia  said,  as  he  held  one  of  his  babes  upinhis 
arms,  to  be  kissed  by  Angela — 

**  See,  my  dear  cousin,  what  a  cherub  thb 
girl  is !  And  such  a  blessing  might  have  bt^o  i 
yours,  had  you  not  been  called  upon  to  rv^inD: 
all  worldly  ties,  and  even  the  lawful  iiidul-- 
gence  of  the  purest  afi*ection8,  for  the  still  hi;rher » 
joys  of  the  self-devoted  vestal." 

**  Ay,  and  you,  too,  holy  father,"  cried  hi»: 
innocent  wife,  "you,  too,|rave  up  a  great  deal' 
to  gain  the  height  at  which  you  now  stand. 
What  a  beautiful  couple  would  you  and  sisur. 
Angela  have  been  !  Your  children  would  hare 
been  little  angels !" 

It  is  strange,  though  true,  that  till  this  mo- 
ment the  veil  had  never  been  removed  froo) 
the  eyes  of  either  of  us;  but  it  now  fell,  ncTer 
to  be  replaced ! 

I  felt  %  mist  come  over  my  sight,  and  shoulJ 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  a  scream 
from  the  Marchioness  restored  ine  to  myself; 
for  Angela,  conscious  like  myself,  too  late,  oi* 
the  sacrifice  we  had  made  through  the  delu- 
sions of  a  heated  fancy,  had  sunk  nearly  irr 
sensible  at  her  feet.  However,  my  support 
she  determinedly  avoided,  while  to  the  arm  of 
the  Marquis  she  clung  with  conscious  prefer- 
ence. But  she  had  not  an  equal  power  over 
her  eyes;  for  when  she  unclosed  them  again 
they  involuntarily  sought  mine;  and  that  look, 
given  and  returned,  discovered  by  a  sijgle 
glance  the  heart  of  the  one  to  the  other. 

Terrible  was  the  night  1  passed.  Sbe,  1 
conclude,  had  slept  as  little ;  and  we  appeared 
the  next  day  with  such  altered  looks,  that  our 
kind-hearted  relations,  who  had  rejoiced  incur 
renovated  bloom  during  our  stay  at  Baia,  now 
grieved  to  think  they  should  restore  us  to  cor 
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cells  with  the  same  pallid  cheeks  we  wore  at 
our  arrival.  Restore  os  to  our  cells !  As  well 
mi^t  they  hare  hoped  to  restore  the  Neapoli- 
tan to  his  dwelling  which  had  been  covered 
with  a  burning  tide  of  lava. 

We  had  indeed  recovered  our  health  during 
our  fatal  visit,  for  we  were  happy  in  the  tin- 
corucioua  gratification  of  the  dearest  feelings  of 
our  nature.  We  loved,  and  we  werefi^r  each 
other.-  no  pang  of  remorse  clouded  over  our 
pleasure ;  and  when  we  retired  at  night,  we 
knew  that  we  should  meet  and  converse  the 
next  day,  and  nearly  all  the  day  with  each 
other.  But  now,  what  was  to  be  done?  I 
felt  that  we  must  separate — at  least  I  thought 
this  in  my  cooler  moments ;  but  sometimes,  as 
I  was  sure  my  passion  was  returned,  I  had  se- 
rious thoughts  of  conjuring  Angela  to  fly  with 
me  from  the  unnatural  fetters  in  which  the 
frantic  dreams  of  our  youth  had  bound  us,  and 
▼ow  at  another  altar  to  pass  our  lives  together. 
Next  moment,  shocked  at  my  own  delinq^uency, 
I  shrunk  not  from  the  less  criminal  resolve,  as 
I  considered  it,  of  self-destruction;  for  how 
eould  I  bear  to  live,  and  live  without  Angela? 
Weak,  deluded  being !  Now  was  the  time 
to  prove  the  rtality  of  that  holy  vocation,  in 
whose  imagined  security  I  had  so  presumptu- 
ously gloried,  proudly  supposing  myself  raised 
above  the  frailties  and  temptations  of  human 
nature,  because  I  had  never  been  exposed  to 
their  assault.  Now  was  the  time  to  show  my 
faith,  by  conquering  my  weakness :  hitherto,  I 
had  claimed  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  before  I 
had  fought,  or  even  beheld,  a  battle. 

What  was  passing  in  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Angela  was,  as  I  afterwards  found,  a  transcript 
of  mine;  but,  more  capable  of  self  command 
than  I  was,  she  continued  to  avoid  me,  and  for 
two  days,  under  pretence  of  indisposition,  she 
kept  her  chamber.  This  conduct,  instead  of 
exciting  my  respect  and  my  emulation,  piqued 
my  pride ;  for  I  began  to  fear  I  had  deceived 
myself  in  thinking  that  she  loved  me,  and  that 
her  avoidance  of  me  proceeded  from  a  desire  to 
repress  the  daring  hope  which  my  looks  had 
displa^^ed.  Not  from  principle,  tliehifore,  but 
from  pique,  I  resolved  to  avoid  her.  I  did  so; 
and  I  had  soon  the  cruel  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  she  was  wounded  by  my  averted  eyes,  and 
that  her  resolution  of  avoiding  my  presence 
was  fast  failing  her.  But  where,  you  will 
say,  was  the  penetration  of  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  %  Did  they  not  guess  the  cause 
of  your  altered  conduct?  No;  there  are 
some  persons,  and  such  were  they,  who,  when 
they  have  once  eonceited  an  opinion,  never 
can  be  led  to  change  it.  They  had  believed, 
that  for  a  monk,  though  he  was  only  a  monk 
*^  of  one-and-twenty,  to  reel  the  power  of  beauty 
j  and  the  force  of  passion  was  impossible ;  and 
1  that  a  nun,  though  only  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
;  eould  not  be  sosceptible  of  any  love  but  that  of 

I  her  Saviour.  Therefore,  they  interfered  not 
to  tare  ns  from  each  other  and  fh>m  ourselves ; 


and  we  were  too  faithless  to  our  best  interests 
to  implore  with  sincerity  of  heart  the  aid  of  a 
higher  beinp. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Angela's  sister,  who 
had  just  been  united  to  the  man  of  her  heart, 
came  to  pass  the  first  days  of  her  marriage  at 
the  baths  of  Baia ;  as  she  longed  to  make  the 
sister  whom  she  loved  the  witness  of  her  feli* 
city.  Little  did  she  think  that  the  nun  whom 
she  had  seen  absorbed  in  her  religious  exer- 
cises had  now  learned  to  hold  the  cloister  in 
abhorrence. 

They  came;  and  we,  whose  bosoms  burned 
with  as  warm  a  flame,  were  doomed  to  witness 
the  happy  love  which  we  were  forbidden  to 
know. 

At  length,  my  resolution  was  taken  —  I 
would  return  to  my  cell ;  I  would  resume  my 
labours ;  the  dreams  of  ambition  should  replace 
those  of  love,  and  by  fasting  and  penance  I 
^^uld  drive  Angela  from  my  thoughts.  Yet, 
I  was  resolved  to  grant  my  passion  one  indul- 
gence— I  would  own  it  to  its  object;  I  would 
wring  from  her  a  confession  of  a  mutual  at- 
tachment, and  then  resign  her  for  ever.  And 
I  did  not  long  watch  in  vain  for  an  opportunity.  \ 

One  day,  as  the  shades  of  twilight  stole 
over  the  lonely  gardens  filled  with  a  thousand 
odours,  and  gently  tinged  with  the  beams  of 
the  setting  sun,  the  two  pair  of  manied  lovers 
left  us  alone  together.  Conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  her  own  heart,  and  suspectincr  that  of 
mine,  Angela  rose,  and  would  have  followed 
them ;  but  I  forcibly  detained  her,  and,  grasp- 
ing her  trembling  arm,  pointed  to  the  onjects 
of  our  united  envy,  and  exclaimed,  "  See,  An- 
gela! see  those  happy  husbands!  and  think 
what  torments  I  endure,  who  love  as  tenderly 
as  they  do,  and  never  must  hope  to  be  as 
happy !  Speak,  thou  whose  beauty  has  un- 
done me!  Say,  have  you  no  pity  for  a 
wretch  whom  you  have  made?  Tell  me, 
Angela,  do  I  suffer  alone?*' 

As  I  spoke  with  passionate  violence,  but  in 
a  voice  subdued  even  to  woman's  gentleness, 
I  pressed  her  to  my  heart ;  and  as  her  head 
fell  upon  my  shoulder,  she  murmured  out^ 
*'  Yes,  you  mwd  go ;  but  know  that  my  suffer- 
ings and  my  love  are  as  great  as  yours  !" 

"  Then  why  should  we  part  ?"  cried  I. 

The  scene,  the  hour,  the  sight  of  the  wed- 
ded happiness  before  us,  and  my  impassioned 
tenderness,  laid  the  voice  of  conscience  to 
rest ;  nor  was  it  long  before  she  bore  to  hear 
me  talk  of  the  means  of  our  elopement.  To 
attempt  it  would  have  been  dangerous  in  the 
extreme,  had  we  not  each  possessed,  as  if 
it  had  been  granted  us  on  purpose  to  lead  us 
into  temptation,  a  large  sum  in  money,  and 
Angela  a  considerable  one  in  jewels.  The 
Marohioness  had  breathed  her  last  just  before 
Angela  came  to  Baia ;  and  her  share  of  the 
money,  which  she  had  iust  received,  together 
with  the  jewels,  which  came  to  her  as  the  I 
eldest  eisteTf  vero  ^VVVi%X  iWKaKoX\Ti^w^«^»\ 
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menu  I  too  had  recoDtly  received  a  consider- 
able legacy  from  a  relation. 

It  was  dark  before  oar  companions,  lost  in 
pleasing  conyerse,  returned  to  the  bower,  and 
It  was  well  for  us  that  it  was  so;  for  though 
they  believed  our  conversation  had  only  been 
of  spiritual  things,  our  disordered  countenan- 
ces, where  reigned  by  turns  tenderness,  alarm, 
and  contentment,  must  have  excited  wonder, 
if  not  suspicion  in  their  minds,  could  they 
have  beheld  them. 

My  plan  was  this:  I  was  to  purchase  of 
one  of  the  servants  of  the  Marquis  a  complete 
suit  of  his  oldest  clothes ;  disguised  in  which 
I  was  to  hire  a  mule,  and  proceed  to  Naples, 
where  I  should  purchase  the  dress  of  a  male 
and  female  peasant.  In  these,  we  were  to 
contrive  to  escape  to  Bastia  in  a  boat,  which  I 
was  to  hire ;  and  there  the  first  priest  whom 
we  met  was  at  the  neareai  altar  to  join  our 
handt. 

Angela,  as  I  thought^  agreed  to  this  propo- 
sal ;  and  I  bade  her  farewell,  full  of  love  and 
joy. 

But  that  night  was  a  terrible  trial  to  her 
feelings,  for  her  sister  followed  her  into  her 
room,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  neck,  be- 
wailed with  an  agony  of  tears  the  evident  un- 
happiness  which  her  countenance  betrayed. 

^*  You  know  how  earnestly  I  opposed  your 
religious  profession,*'  said  she ;  ^*  but  when  I 
thought  it  was  for  your  happiness,  and  when  I 
saw  you  happy,  I  was  reconciled  to  it.  But 
now  that  some  secret  sorrow  is  evidently  un- 
dermining your  health,  I  fear  you  find  too  late 
you  have  deceived  yourself,  and  repent  the  sa- 
crifice which  you  then  made." 

This  afiectionate  appeal  was  more  than  the 
conscious  Angela  could  bear;  while  with  a 
beating  heart  she  assured  her  beloved  sister, 
that  though  she  was  dejected  then,  she  should 
not  be  so  long.  Angela*s  heart,  however,  died 
within  her,  when  she  remembered  that  ere 
three  days  were  past  she  should  never  perhaps 
see  this  darling  being  more  I  The  thought  was 
madness;  and  as  I  was  absent,  and  this  be- 
loved sister  present,  her  resolution  to  sacrifice 
every  thing  to  love  and  me  died  away ;  and  I 
waited  for  her  at  the  appointed  place  in  vain. 

Oh  !  how  desperate  were  my  feelings,  while 
I  resumed  the  garb  which  I  thought  I  had  re- 
signed for  ever,  and,  hastening  to  the  villa, 
walked  with  indignant  mien  to  the  balcony, 
where  I  saw  Angela  sitting  alone.  Terrified 
at  my  frantic  gestures,  she  joined  me  in  the 
garden;  and  when  I  swore  never  to  survive 
another  disappointment,  she  solemnly  promisd 
to  follow  me  that  night  to  the  shore.  Unseen 
we  reached  it,  and  embarked  on  board  the  ves- 
sel. 

When  we  reached  Bastia,  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  priest  and  an  altar,  and  An- 
gela became  my  wife ;  nor  did  any  remem- 
brance of  our  broken  vows  come  over  us,  to 
I  cloud  the  first  brightness  of  our  joys,  our  vir- 


/tfouf  joy8,a8  we  presamptaousWcmUed 
But  thinking  Bastia  too  near  Bmia,  we  em-l 
barked  on  board  a  vessel  boand  for  the  port  of  l 
Marseilles:  even  there,  I  did  not  think  «e, 
were  safe  from  the  parsuit  which  1  &Dcied 
would  be  made  for  tie ;  and  with  the  terrors  of 
the  inquisition  before  me,  I  resolved  to  remove 
into  Switzerland  ;  nor  did  I  allow  the  toles  cf 
our  feet  to  rest  till  we  reached  Genera,  when 
we  assumed  the  habit  of  the  oountry,  and  esU- 
ed  ourselves  by  the  name  of  Muller.  There 
we  remained  six  monthe,  but  not  ae  happy  si 
we  had  been  during  the  first  weeks  en*  oar 
union,  for  now  would  be  heard  the  voioe  of  i  > 
reproaching  conscience.— >  Angela,  or  Mad*-! 
leme,  as  she  had  named  herself,  sighed  to  beirj 
of  tidings  of  that  tender  relative  whose  hevt 
she  was  certain  of  having  wounded,  not  only 
by  her  desertion  but  disgrace;  and  I  remen- 
bered  the  fiither  whose  giey  hairs  I  might  per- 
haps have  brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave; 
for  I,  who  was  once  his  pride,  was  now  be- 
come his  dishonour.  But  of  these  dear  relt-j 
tions  we  had  no  means  of  hearing,  except  at: 
the  greatest  risk  to  ourselves;  and  we  KModj 
that  short  was  the  existence  even  of  wedded  \ 
happiness,  when  obtained  by  the  surrender  of. 
the  most  sacred  of  dudes. 

At  this  time  I  had  amused  myself  with  m-\ 
proving  by  study  of  some  knowledge  of  uwr\ 
pies  and  of  physic,  which  I  had  acquired  in  the ; 
convent;  and  I  had  performed  one  or  twoj 
cures  amongst  the  poor  around  me.  | 

One  night,  the  person  whom  I  bad  last  at-, 
tended  came  to  inform  me,  that  an  English: 
servant,  who  was  waiting  for  his  master,  an 
English  nobleman  expected  at  Geneva,  was 
taken  ill  at  his  house,  and  he  wished  roe  to 
visit  him.  I  did  so ;  and  with  a  mixed  feel- 
ing of  alarm  and  pleasure,  I  found  in  the  inva- 
lid the  faithful  Donald,  who  was  the  foster- 
brother  of  Lord  Monrose,  and  was  attached  to 
him  with  most  devoted  afiection.  For  a  mo- , 
ment,  the  terror  of  detection  prompted  me  to 
leave  him  to  his  fate,  as  he  was  delirious,  and  i 
could  not  as  yet  recognize  me;  but  humanitj  | 
conquered  selfishness,  and  I  staid.  I  took 
care,  however,  to  be  alone  while  I  watched  the 
eflect  of  my  medicines;  and  itwaa  well  that  I 
did  so;  for,  when  he  recovered  his  senses,  he 
with  surprise  and  joy  vociferated  my  name, 
adding,  **  Oh !  how  glad  my  lord  and  my  lady 
will  be  to  see  you  !  But  where  is  the  Lady 
Angela  V  He  was  not  yet  well  enoush  to 
listen  to  the  explanation  which  he  asked  for: 
his  delirium  returned,  and  for  two  days  and 
nights  Madeleine  and  I  watched  beside  the 
bed  of  this  faithful  creature.  He  was  scarcely 
convalescent  when  intelligence  came  that  bis 
lord  and  lady  had  arrived,  and  Madeleine  and 
I  retreated  precipitately  to  our  own  house, 
there  to  wait  the  result  of  Donald's  communi- 
cation respecting  us.  When  he  came*  be 
came  not  alone,  and  Madeleine  was  pressed 
with  forgiving  tenderness  to  the  bosom  of  her 
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•later.  Not  such  was  the  reception  which  I 
receiTed  from  the  high-principled  Caledonian. 
He  rebuked  me  as  the  seducer  of  innocence, 
and  my  conscious  heart  shrunk  from  the  awful 
severity  of  offended  Tirtue.  But  never  can  I 
forget  the  rehemence  with  which  Madeleine 
repelled  this  charge  against  me.  **  He  my  se- 
ducer, ray  lord !  Rather  say  I  was  his ;  for  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  I  loved  him 
even  before  I  saw  him." 

Even  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  our 
being  discovered.  However,  not  believing  us 
eafe  on  that  side  of  the  German  Ocean,  he  ad- 
vised our  flying  instantly  to  Aberdeen,  near 
which  port  his  estate  was  situated,  and  hiring 
a  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  his  nearly 
heart-broken  wife  might  sometimes  see  her 
'unhappy  sister.  He  gave  us  also  bills  of  ex- 
change on  his  agent  at  Paris  for  our  cumbrous 
•pecie,  and  thus  facilitated  to  us  the  means  of 
travelling. 

He  told  us,  that  when  our  flight  could  no 
longer  be  concealed,  and  the  circumstances 
were  known  at  our  respective  convents,  the 
consternation  was  great  in  proportion  to  our 
great  reputation  for  sanctity ;  and  in  the  same 
degrree  that  we  had  been  considered  an  honour 
to  our  order,  was  the  disgrace  which  we  had 
brought  upon  it.  This  disgrace,  however,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid;  and  the  superiors 
resolved  to  give  out  to  the  world,  that  I  had 
died,  aAer  my  return  from  Baia,  of  a  rapid  de- 
cline, and  that  Angela  had  sunk  a  victim  to 
ber  rigid  fasts  and  penances.  They  also  so- 
lemnixed  our  funeral  obsequies  with  due  so- 
lemnity. 

^  Would  to  God,"  said  Monrose,  «« that  we 
contd  have  been  deceived  like  the  rest  of  the 
world !  Would  to  God  that  we  could  have  be- 
lieved you  had  died  holy  and  virtuous !  But 
we  could  not  long  flatter  ourselves,  as  we  at 
first  did,  that  you  were  gone  on  some  holy  pil- 
grimage, or  mission,  and  had  perished  in  it ; 
for  the  boatmen  who  rowed  you  to  Bastia 
talked  of  the  ^reat  reward  which  they  had  re- 
ceived for  rowing  two  young  peasants  (and  on 
the  very  night  on  which  you  were  missing,) 
who  looked  more  like  a  king  and  a  queen  than 
what  their  dress  bespoke  them  to  be.'* 

^  But  if,"  cried  I  aAer  a  long  pause,  *^  we 
are  supposed  deadi  what  danger  have  we  to 
apprehend  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion 1" 

"Every  danger,  if  you  remain  where  its 
power  eon  reach  you.  Have  they  not  to  jmniah 
sinners,  if  they  cannot  reclaim  them  f  Be- 
lieve me,  you  will  be  most  secure  in  England 
or  Scotland;  and  I  conjure  you  to  set  off  di- 
rectly. But  even  there,  you  must  be  on  your 
guard  while  livin?  on  the  coast;  for  Made- 
leine might  easily  be  ensnared  and  seized,  if 
yon  were  traced  to  Aberdeen,  and  carried  off 
unknown  to  the  government,  to  a  vessel  sta- 
tioned for  the  purpose." 

**  True,  tme,"  I  exelaimed  in  an  agony  of 


apprehension,  of  apprehension  the  extent  of 
which  I  would  not  reveal ;  for  I  feared  that 
not  by  violence,  but  by  permaeion,  my  beloved 
wife  might  be  taken  from  me,  and  that  she 
might  be  prevailed  upon,  by  secret  agents  from 
Ferrara,  to  leave  me,  and  return  a  voluntary 
victim  to  her  cloister.  Impelled  by  this  horri- 
ble apprehension,  I  would  have  fled  with  her, 
had  it  been  possible,  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
No  longer  tnerefore  did  I  hesitate ;  and,  aAer 
a  mournful  farewell  between  the  sisters,  we 
proceeded  to  Bologne,  and  thence  embarked  for 
Aberdeen.  Never,  never  did  we  behold  the 
angelic  face  of  Seraphina  again !  But  we  have 
seen  one  like  it,  as  you  yourselves  will  say, 
if  you  examine  the  picture  which  Madeleine 
always  wore  in  her  bosom ;  for  Seraphina  was 
a  tall  Lady  Barbara;  and  when  I  told  you 
that  I  thought  she  was  Madeleine's  guardian 
angel  made  visible  to  my  sight,  her  likeness 
to  Seraphina  favoured  the  illusion.  Seraphina 
was  totally  different  to  Italian  women ;  for  her 
hair  and  eyes  were  light,  and  this  singularity 
she  inherited  from  her  grandmother,  who  was 
a  noble  Scotchwoman. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  narrative.  Scarcely 
were  we  sailed,  when  a  violent  storm  arose : 
and  for  several  hours,  nothing  but  different 
modifications  of  despair  were  visible  or  audi- 
ble around  us.  But  oh!  the  horror  of  that 
moment  to  us !  to  us,  who  with  yet  unrepent- 
ed  crimes  upon  our  heads  were  about  to  be 
hurled,  as  we  feared,  into  the  presence  of  a 
just  and  omnipotent  Judge !  Never  can  I  for- 
get the  moment  when,  holding  the  fainting 
Madeleine  in  my  arms,  I  was  about  to  vow 
unto  that  power  whom  I  had  offended,  that  if 
he  would  but  spare  our  forfeited  lives,  we 
would  break  those  ties  which  we  had  sinned 
in  forming. — But  at  that  moment  the  storm 
abated,  and  we  landed  at  Aberdeen  in  safety. 

Great,  however,  as  were  our  joy  and  thank- 
fulness, they  could  not  equal  the  agony  which 
we  had  endured,  nor  enable  us  quickly  to  for- 
get it.  Mine  *^  was  continually  before  me," 
and  it  had  far  exceeded  that  of  Madeleine— 
nor  dared  I  disclose  it  to  her;  for  I  knew  that 
she  would  shudder  to  think  of  the  vow  which 
had  so  nearly  escaped  my  lips,  and  which  I 
could  not  recall  without  horror. 

But  soon  a  new  train  of  delightful  hopes 
took  possession  of  my  heart,  and  banished  the 
gloom  which  the  recollections  of  the  storm  had 
occasioned. 

Madeleine  was  likely  to  become  a  mother ; 
and  to  increase  our  comfort,  we  received  let- 
ters from  Lord  and  Lady  Monrose. 

I  now,  in  order  to  legitimate  my  child  as 
much  as  possible,  procured  a  license,  and  we 
were  married  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Fro- 
tetlarU  Church,  Our  comfort,  however,  was 
not  of  long  duration. 

Alas!  one  night  a  ship  was  heard  to  fire 
signals  of  distress ;  and  oil  \2AA\«Q\\k%  \k^  ^^\^ 
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shore,  I  saw  a  yessel  seemingly  on  the  point 
of  perishing  in  the  storm ! 

With  what  eagerness  did  I  join  in  the  means 
taken  to  succour  the  distressed  people !  With 
what  alacrity  did  I,  at  some  risk  to  myself, 
enter  tlie  boat  sent  out  to  their  assistance ! — 
and  we  succeeded  in  saving  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers. The  crew,  most  of  them,  alas !  were 
swallowed  up  with  the  vessel  before  our  eyes. 

But  judge  of  my  dismay,  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  one  of  them  1  recognised  a  monk,  an 
officer  of  the  Innuisition,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
my  most  determined  enemy ;  and  who  was  of 
the  same  convent  as  myself! 

And  what  could  have  brought  him  to  Aber- 
deen 1  I  could  not  but  suppose  that  we  were 
the  inducement :  but  if  not,  still,  if  he  disco- 
vered Madeleine,  and  demanded  to  see  her,  1 
could  not  prevent  it;  and  I  feared  that  his 
awakening  eloquence  might  lend  force  to  those 
compunctious  visitings  in  her  heart,  which 
were  too  often  difficult  to  be  suppressed  in 
mine.  What  was  to  be  donel  At  present  I 
saw  that  he  was  too  full  of  his  recent  danger 
to  be  alive  to  external  objects,  and  had,  conse- 
quently, not  yet  seen  me. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  shore ;  and 
while  the  rest  waded  to  lana,  I  was  left  alone 
in  the  boat  with  him. —  Easy  then  would  it 
have  been  for  me  to  push  him  into  the  waves, 
when  he  had  one  leg  over  the  side,  and  to  hold 
him  under  them  till  he  had  ceased  to  breathe; 
for,  busy  as  the  rest  of  the  people  were  in 
draf^aing  the  boat  to  land,  and  assisting  the 
half-drowned  crew,  1  could  have  committed 
this  crime  unseen  and  unsuspected.  But  I 
prayt^d  to  be  delivered  from  the  temptation, 
and  I  was  enabled  to  resist  it.  I  instantly 
quitted  the  spot,  and  reached  my  home  unper- 
ceivcd  by  this  alarming  man.  But  I  felt  that 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  we  lef\ 
Aberdeen. 

When  I  reached  the  wide  world  of  London, 
I  felt  once  more  secure;  and  there  I  should 
have  spent  the  rest  of  my  days,  had  I  not 
found  that  the  air  disagreed  with  Madeleine  : 
we  tlierefore  again  bent  our  faces  to  the  north, 
but  kept  far  from  its  shores. 

But  now  I  had  to  endure  anxiety  of  another 
kind :  for  three  long  days  and  three  long 
nights,  I  was  doomed  almost  to  witness  the 
agonies  of  the  being  on  whom  my  soul  doted, 
to  expect  that  every  moment  was  to  her  the 
moment  of  death,  and  to  anticipate  the  still 
more  awful  moment  of  judgment  to  come. 
All  that  1  thought,  all  that  1  felt  and  feared, 
I  cannot  reveal ;  but  then  for  the  first  time 
was  my  soul  awakened  to  deep  and  true  re- 
pentance, and  to  the  necessity  of  expiation; 
and  I  solemnly  vowed,  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
that  if  she  might  be  spared  for  contrition  and 
amendment,  I  would  break  our  unhallowed 
ties,  and  still  further  punish  myself  by  never 
revealing  to  any  one,  except  when  I  was  on 
my  death-bed,  that  I  had  a  right  to  the  dear 


name  of  father.  Having  taken  this  hean-reiid' 
ing  oath,  I  became  more  compoaed,  and  waited 
the  event  with  something  like  reaigiiaiioB. 

The  event  was  a  mereifal  one:  MadeleiDe\ 
lived  through  her  agonies,  and  the  delighted 
nurse  gave  a  living  in&ntintomy  arms,  which; 
eagerly  opened  to  receive  and  embraee  it ;  bot 
the  next  moment,  remembering  my  oath,  I  im-j 
printed  a  long  kiss  on  its  unconscioos  brow  { 
and  gave  it  back  into  the  nurse's  arms-— never, 
except  in  lifers  last  hour,  to  be  received  into 
them  again.  This  child  was  baptised  by  iht- 
name  of  Rosalie;  and  the  register  of  her  birth 
and  baptism  accompanies  Uie  certificate  of 
both  our  marriages.  I  need  not  add,  I  think 
that  this  child  was  oar  dear  Rosalie. 

Here  Tyrconnel,  in  f^tedit  agitation,  inter- 
rupted his  brother,  and  said,  **  Sorely  suffieieit! 
has  now  been  read  of  the  manoscript.  to  enabt 
its  hearers  to  form  a  judgment  on  Uie  pman 
on  which  my  whole  happiness  depends!* 
Still  they  were  silent. 

"Go  on,**  said  Lord  Bellamore,  *«with 
Count  Manfredi  di  Guastalla's  narrative.** 

Drowning  men  catch  at  a  straw,  says  the 
proverb ;  and  Tyrconnel  caught  a  glean  of  | 
hope  from  his  father*s  having  given  the  frtbcr' 
of  Kosalie his  title;  and  Aubrey  continued:— I 

I  shall  pass  over  my  first  interview  with) 
Madeleine,  the  joy  with  which  she  shoved  | 
me  her  child,  and  her  wonder  that  I  refused  j 
to  nurse  it ;  and  proceed  to  that  awful  momeot . 
when  I  had  to  disclose  to  the  woman  whon  I 
adored,  and  who  loved  me  with  all  a  virtuoot 
woman^s  ardour,  that  we  mustpttrl^  and  that 
I  wished  her  with  her  child  to  reside  near  her' 
sister,  while  1  retired  into  some  monastery  in; 
France,  and  spent  the  rest  of  my  life  in  rigid ' 
penance.  I 

"  And  this  painful  proof  of  love,"  she  cried, ! 
but  with  a  calmness  that  astonished  me,  "  vras ' 
wrung  from  you,  my  beloved,  in  a  moment  of 
agony.  Believe  me,  I,  in  one  of  perfect  self- 
possession,  will  give  you  one  more  painfol, 
more  convincing  still :  I  will  propose  to  joo 
a  penance  to-morrow,  more  hard  to  u|idergo| 
than  any  your  monatiit  discipline  can  teach  i 
you."  I 

The  next  day,  to  my  surprise,  Madeleine 
met  me  at  breakfast,  where  I,  with  a  beating 
heart,  awaited  what  she  had  to  propose  to  roe. 

*^  Hinaldo,"  said  she  at  length,  summoning 
all  her  fortitude,  '*  have  not  absence  and  en- 
tire cessation  of  intercourse  been  always  held' 
up  as  most  calculated  to  calm  the  agonies  of ' 
hopeless  passion  t" 

*»  Granted." 

"And  can  any  tortures  inflicted  on  the 
body,  equal  the  tortures  hourly  inflicted  on  the 
heart!" 

"  None." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  leave  me  and  enter  the 
walls  of  a  cloister,  separation,  however  painful, 
at  first,  will  in  time  calm  the  yearnines  of 
your  affections  towards  me,  and  you  will  be-i 
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come  retigned,  and  perhaps  cheerful.  Yours, 
Iben,  will  be  no  expiatitmy  for  jou  will  endure 
no  eowtant  atruggU*  Mark  me,  then !  Do 
not  lei  ua  $eparaU !  Let  us  liye  together,  not 
•a  brother  and  as  sister  only  —  for  brothers 
and  sisters  may  clasp  each  other's  hand,  may 
assist  each  other's  steps,  and  by  many  little 
offices  of  kindness  prove  their  mutual  regard  ; 
but  let  us,  my  beloved,  live  wholly  as  the 
coldest  and  most  distant  strangers  would  live 
together.  Let  no  fond  epithet  be  used  by 
•ither  of  us ;  and  aAer  this  day  let  us  glide 
along  the  path  of  life  like  ghosts,  to  each 
other  visible^  but  iniangibie,  for  ever!  You 
have  sworn  never  to  caress  or  own  your  child, 
except  in  the  hour  of  death.  I  will  make  the 
same  vow,  and  oh  !  to  fulfil  it  will  reud  a  mo- 
ther's heart,  far  more  than  a  father's.  Still, 
when  she  is  old  enough  to  feel  and  to  return 
caresses,  from  that  moment  most  interesting 
to  the  parental  heart,  I  will  solemnly  swear, 
in  expiation  of  my  offences,  never  to  caress 
her,  nor  call  her  child,  till  1  am  on  my  deaths 
bed,  Rinaldo,  the  fulfilment  of  my  fird  vow 
depends  on  you.  Can  tou  consent  to  live 
with  me  on  those  terms  f  or  must  we  cease 
not  only  to  love,  if  that  be  possible,  but  also 
to  live  together  1" 

I  hesitated  to  decide ;  for  terrible  appeared 
the  probation  and  the  penance.  At  last,  afler 
a  few  hours  of  conflict  and  earnest  prayer-* 
for  I  was  no  longer  confident  in  my  own 
strength — I  ventured  to  tell  her  that  I  approved 
of  all  she  had  proposed.  And  then  we  both 
of  OS,  after  humbling  ourselves  before  the 
throne  of  mercy,  besought  its  blessing  on  our 
task,  and  took  the  triring  vow. 

•♦  Trying,  indeed  r'  said  Aubrey. 

^And  cruel  and  unnatural!"  cried  Lady 
Barbara.  ^  What !  deprive  themselves  of 
the  indulgence  of  a  parent's  feelings— those 
purest  and  sweetest  of  feelings  !  They  were 
great  sinners,  and  they  had  a  right  to  punish 
Siemselves,  but  not  to  punish  their  innocent 
child  r 

^  I  wonder,"  said  Aubrey,  «*  they  lived  so 
Ion?  under  such  trials;  not  that  they  sunk 
under  them  so  soon." 

•*Do  go  on,  Aubrey,"  cried  Tyrconnel, 
rather  pettishly :  and  he  obeyed. 

Yes,  Tyrconnel,  jes,  we  took  that  painful 
oath ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  heaven,  we  never  can 
be  said  to  have  infringed  it. 

Once,  when  I  was  taken  up  apparently  dead 
from  a  fall,  poor  Madeleine,  as  she  wept  over 
me,  tried  to  revive  me  by  the  tenderest  endear- 
ments; but  on  recovering  my  senses,  she 
shrunk  from  my  reproaching  look  and  hurried 
from  me  with  honor  and  self-abasement.  In 
expiation  of  this  involuntary  offence  it  was 
that  she  resdred  to  go  on  that  fortunate  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  led  her  to  the  hospitable  kindness  of 
Lady  Barbara  Delmajne. 

But  she  prariously  inflicted  on  herself  severe 


self-punishment  of  another  kind :  and  themarAs 
of  this  being  perceived  by  the  house-keeper, 
as  she  informed  me,  gave  rise  to  her  singular 
manner  towards  her,  and  to  the  uncall^-for 
visit  of  Father  Vincent  to  her  chamber. 

But  let  me  confess  to  you,  what  Madeleine 
herself  owned  in  our  last  conversation,  how 
utterly  we  deceived  ouraelvea,  in  resolving  to 
remain  together  on  such  hard  conditions,  and 
by  the  belief  that  we  should  thus  perform  the 
severest  of  penances.    The  truth  was,  that  to 
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penances,  was  the  idea  of  separation;  and 
any  trial  was  welcome,  save  that  of  ceasing 
to  see  and  to  hear  each  other.  This  I  am  con* 
Tinced  was  the  truth,  so  deceitful  above  every 
thing  is  the  human  heart*!  And  well  do  I  re- 
member, that  when  assured  I  should  not  be 
forced  to  leave  her,  I  became  comparatively 
tranquil,  na^  comparatively  happy.  But, 
though  happier  than  I  deserved  or  vieani  to  be. 
He  who  reads  the  heart  knows  that  in  this 
instance  we  both  were  innocent  of  intentional 
deceit ;  therefore,  I  do  not  regret  the  mitigated 
suffering  which  this  self^ieception  occasioried. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  whence  I  have 
digressed. 

These  vows  which  we  have  described  will 
account  for  my  strange  coldness  towards  the 
dear  sufferer,  which  fsaw  astonished  and  even 
displeased  Lady  Barbara. — I  dare  say  she  re- 
members the  tone  in  which,  when  I  told 
O'Carrol  and  Donald  to  carry  Madeleine  to 
the  carriage,  she  exclaimed, 

••  Had  you  not  better  carry  her  you  reel  fV 

And  she  must  also  remember  how  surprised 
she  looked  at  my  not  approaching  Madeleine 
when  I  first  saw  her  afler  her  escape  from 
death. 

(«*  Oh  yes !  I  shall  never  forget  how  strange 
I  thought  it!") 

You  too,  Tyrconnel,  reproached  me  with 
your  looks,  for  not  assisting  her  when  she 
fainted.  But  one  of  the  greatest  pangs  which 
we  either  of  us  felt  was  caused  by  our  dis- 
covering the  effects  of  our  painful  reserve  upon 
our  darling  child. 

But  this  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  for, 
deprived  of  recollection  and  self-command  by 
her  danger,  both  Madeleine  and  I  called  her 
by  the  name  of  our  dear  child,  our  beloved 
daughter:  and  Rosalie  understood  the  deep 
yearnings  of  our  hearts.  She  saw,  and  neh- 
ened  at  the  sight ;  for,  if  she  was  our  child, 
she  feared  she  must  also  be  the  child  of  shame; 
and  thence  arose  that  bitter  dejection  for  which 
we  alone  knew  how  to  account.  On  her  death- 
bed, Madeleine  re-assured  Rosalie  upon  this 
subject,  and  a  change  in  her  was  instantly 
visible. 

I  have  little  to  add,  save  that  unalarmed  we 
remained  near  fourteen  years  at  Greenval ; 
where,  as  I  meant  to  educate  Rosalie  for  the 
world  and  for  retirement  also,  I  made  her  mis- 
tress of  Italian  and  French^  and  ^t^'ivi^d.VAx 
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other  accomplishments.  But  though,  owing 
to  the  extreme  loneliness  of  our  abode,  we 
bad  no  more  fears  of  being  found  out,  we 
there  received  information  of  an  event  which 
Madeleine,  I  believe,  never  recovered. 

We  had  not  been  above  two  years  at  Green- 
Tal,  when  Madeleine  grew  uneasy  concerning 
her  sister;  I  therefore  hired  a  peasant  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  go  to  the  Castle  of  Monrose, 
and  he  returned  with  the  sad  intelligence  that 
both  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  no  more. 

It  was  months  before  Madeleine  held  up  her 
head  afler  this  terrible  blow.  She  was  always 
repeating,  '* No  letter!  no  farewell !  no  notice 
from  either  of  them  !**  At  length,  I  convinc- 
ed her  that,  while  hiding  ourselves  so  com- 
pletely from  our  foes,  we  had  hidden  ourselves 
as  completely  from  our  friends. 

I  come  now  to  the  memorable  night  when 
Madeleine  went  on  her  pilgrimacre.  It  was 
without  my  knowledge.  I  was  asleep,  uncon- 
scious of  her  danger,  when  a  loud  knock  at 
the  gate  before  day-break,  roused  and  alarmed 
me.  It  was  Donald.  From  him  I  learnt  that 
a  print  of  me  was  hanging  up  in  the  chamber 
of  Father  Vincent,  Ihe  priat^  an  officiimt  prying 
man,  and  a  great  zealot ;  and  that  should  he 
suspect  that  1  and  Father  Francesco  were  the 
same  person,  he  would  not  rest  till  he  found 
out  the  truth ;  which  he  would  certainly  do, 
by  application  to  a  brother  of  his,  who  wan 
aUo  brother  to  one  of  the  Benedictines  at 
Home  ;  and  I  could  not  in  the  end  fail  of  being 
discovered.  We  therefore  resolved  that  I 
should  remove  that  very  nijrht,  to  avoid  all 
risk   of    having   my  face  scrutinized    by  the 

Eriest ;  and  Donald  advised  us,  as  I  told  you 
efore,  to  settle  in  the  Isle  of  Winrht. 

The  faithful  creature,  I  found,  was  resolved 
to  follow  our  fortunes,  having  on  her  death- 
bed promised  his  beloved  mistress,  if  he  could 
ever  discover  her  sister,  that  he  would  never 
desert  her. 

I  also  found  that  Scraphina  bequeathed  her 
whole  property,  at  her  lord's  desire,  to  Made- 
leine;  that  Monrose,  feeling  his  death  near, 
not  knowing^  where  to  find  us,  as  we  had  so 
suddenly  left  Aberdeen,  had  gone  in  person  to 
his  agent's  in  London,  and  there  deposited  the 
fortune  left  to  Madeleine — taking  Donald  with 
him ;  and  the  agent,  or  his  heirs,  or  expcutors, 
were  to  keep  that  money  in  trust,  and  never 
let  any  part  of  it  be  touched,  except  Donald 
Cameron  brought  an  order  for  such  a  payment, 
or  sent  a  person  accredited  to  receive  it  by  the 
said  Donald  Cameron. 

Not  long  afterwards  Lord  Monrose  breathed 
his  last  at  his  house  in  London,  having  left  a 
considerable  bequest  to  the  niece  of  his  Scra- 
phina; and  Donald,  having  long  vainly  sought 
us,  entered  into  the  service  of  Lord  Delmayne. 

You  know  the  rest.  I  came  and  bore  away 
Madeleine  and  Hosalie,  escorted  by  Donald,  to 
this  retreat ;  and  as  I  wished  to  restore  the 


chapel  to  its  former  beauty,  1  tent  DonaM  to 
claim  some  part  of  Madeleioe's  legicy,  which 
in  eighteen  years  had  accumulated  to  a  bi;ge ' 
amount. 

But  though  obliged  to  give  up  the  pleatnre' 
of  seeing  Lady  Barbara,  her  imagB  punned  me . 
everywhere.  **  If  she  re&eiubles  the  ioet  Sen- 
phina  so  strongly  in  countenance,**  we  used  toi 
say  to  each  other,  **  surely  she  must  resemble ; 
her  also  in  mind ;  and  that  benevolent  smile,  i 
and  those  courteous  manners*  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  genuine  kindness  of  nature.**  We| 
therefore  resolved  to  bequeath  our  Roealie  to  \ 
her  pity  and  protection. 

\es,  dearest  Lady  Barbara!  in  the  chee^ 
less  night  of  our  desponding  souls,  anxious  for ' 
the  fate  of  our  only  treasure,  your  image  beamed '. 
brightly  upon  us  like  the  light  from  some  boiki- 
ing  at  a  distance,  which  cheers  the  weary  tra- 
veller on  his  journey.  ; 
More  than  protection,  however  we  night 
wish  it,  we  did  not  dare  to  hope— nor  dare  L 
now.  And  yet,  listen  ye  happy  parents  of  do-^ 
ble  youths !  listen,  ye  who  are  high  in  rank 
and  rich  in  worldly  prosperity,  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  in  birth  ai  ieaai  your  eyual, 
and  once  as  richly  gifted  with  every  thing  that 
can  call  forth  the  glow  of  pride  in  roan!  | 
He  is  now  on  his  bed  or  death !  Theie  he  | 
has  learnt  the  emptiness  of  all  worldly  ^ras-  j 
deur,  and  of  all  distinctions  save  those  of  virtue  i 
and  piety !  j 
Rosalie  is  pious ;  Rosalie  is  pure.  But  then , 
I  own  she  is  the  child  of  parents  who  com-' 
mitted  great  sin  before  they  could  be  the  au- 
thors of  her  being;  and  I  should  not  wonder, 
if  dread  of  the  world's  scorn  on  such  an  alli- 
I  ance  deter  you  from  approving  it.  But  why 
I  must  the  world  know  that  Rosalie,  Countess: 
Manfredi  di  Guastalla,  is  the  child  of  Sister 
Jngela  and  of  Father  Francesco  ? 

No  :  if  it  be  your  will,  the  stone  which  covers 
my  mouldering  remains  and  those  of  the 
partner  of  my  error,  may  also  hide  our  sorrow, 
our  shame,  our  names,  and  our  penitence. 
I  When  this  sad  narrative  shall  be  known  to 
you,  I  probably  shall  be  on  the  point  of  ap- 
i  pearing  before  my  final  Judge  ! 

Short  and  few  have  been  my  hours  of  hap- 
!  piness  on  earth :  but  you.  Lord  Bellanicre, 
'  may,  if  you  choose  it,  bestow  on  my  expiring 
j  moments,  a  happiness  denied  me  throughout  ii 
'  painful  life.  Give  my  daughter  to  your  sod. 
'  and  let  me  go  my  way  rejoicing ! 

RiNALDo,  Count  Manfredi  di  Guastalla. 

When  Aubrey  had  finished  the  MS.  a  short 
expressive  silence  ensued.  It  was  broken  by 
Lord  Delmayne,  who  observed,  that  certainly, 
no  one  need  know  who  Rosalie^s  parenii; 
were;  and  that  if  they  took  her  abroad  with, 
them,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Bellamore  folloviod, 
them  withTyrconnel,  he  might  return  to  Enjr* 
land,  bringing  with  him  a  rich  and  noble  Italian ' 
bride ;  and  what  more  need  transpire  1 
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**  Bat  weahoald  know  more  oaraelres,"  said 
Lord  Bellamore. 

**Ye8,"  8aid  Lady  Delmayne,  '*and  we 
should  also  know  that  she  was  the  child  of 
wicked  people." 

**  Nay,  now,  Lady  Delmayne,  you  are  Tery 
severe,"  said  Lord  Bellamore* 

••And  very  unjust,  too,"  cried  her  lord, 
whose  heart  had  beensofU^ned  toward  the  dyine 
man,  by  the  love  and  admiration  which  he  had 
testified  toward  Lady  Barbara*  ••And  really 
I  must  say—" 

••Remember,  oh!  remember,"  cried  Lady 
Barbara,  starting  up  with  a  look  of  terror, 
•*  that  while  you  are  deliberatingr,  poor  Man- 
fredi  is  dying,  and  may  die,  perhaps,  without 
ever  having  known  one  mementos  real  happi- 
ness.   Think  of  that,  you  happy^  happy  peo- 

••Dear  father,  must  he  die  unblesti"  cried 
Aubrey. 

Tyreonnel  did  not  speak ;  but  he  threw  him- 
self on  his  father's  neck,  and  wept. 

••  My  lord  and  father,  hear  us,"  cried  Lady 
Barbara,  falling  at  Lord  Bellamore's  feet, 
while  Aubrey  clasped  his  arm  round  his  kneel- 
ing wife,  and  sunk  beside  her.  Lady  Del- 
mayne spoke  not.  Her  lord,  too,  was  silent; 
for,  though  his  heart  was  with  the  pleaders,  he 
felt  that  Lord  Bellamore  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
influence  of  his  children  alone. 

••  Hark  !"  cried  Lady  Barbara,  ••  there  is  a 
noise  in  the  room  above;  perhaps  he  is  dy- 
ing!" and  Tyreonnel  looked  up  imploringly 
in  the  face  of  Lord  Bellamore. 


••  What  says  your  mother,  Tyreonnel  1" 

Tyreonnel  clasped  her  knees  in  silence. 

••  Say  !  That  she  wishes  her  son  happy,  to 
be  sure,"  she  replied:  and  while  Tyreonnel 
folded  her  in  his  arms.  Lord  Bellamore,  in  a 
fluttering  voice,  added,  ••  Then  the  Countess 
Rosalie  shall  be  Tyrconnel's  wife !" 

••Blessed  hearing!"  cried  Lady  Barbara, 
flying  through  the  door ;  and  in  an  instant  she 
was  at  the  bedside  of  the  dying  Manfredi. 

••Angelic  being!"  cried  he,  ••!  see  you 
bring  me  joy !" 

••  Yes,"  cried  she,  grasping  his  chill  cold 
hand  :  ••  he  consents." 

At  this  moment.  Lord  Bellamore,  leaning  on 
his  son,  and  followed  bv  the  whole  group,  en- 
tered the  room.  Manfredi,  with  eager  eyes, 
gazed  on  what  was  passing.  Lord  Bellamore, 
too  full  at  heart  to  speak,  Uien  took  the  hand 
of  Rosalie,  and  placed  it  silently  in  that  of 
Tyreonnel.  The  action  spoke  for  him ;  bi)t  re- 
covering his  firmness,  he  laid  a  hand  on  the 
head  of  each,  as  they  kneeled  before  him,  and 
faltered  out,  ••  My  children !  God  bless  you 
together !" 

••  Enough  !"  murmured  out  Manfredi :  ••  I 
thank  you,  and  I  die  happy !" 

Rosalie  now  sprung  forward  to  catch  his 
last  parting  look.  It  was  hers,  and  his  lips 
moved  as  if  he  blessed  her.  The  next  mo- 
ment, the  movement  was  gone.  He  pressed 
his  crucifix  to  his  heart,  and  he  lay  in  the 
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AFTER  THE  BALL; 
OR,   THE   TWO   SIR   WILLIAMS. 


The  ^mily  of  Sir  John  Walllngton,  a  York- 
shire baronet,  consisting  of  Lady  Wallington, 
a  son,  two  daughtere,  and  a  niece  (the  daugh- 
ter of  an  elder  brother),  were  preparing  one 
evening  for  a  public  ball  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, with  great  but  varied  expectations  of 
pleasure. 

The  anticipations  of  Lady  Wallington  would 
have  bean  the  most  enviable,  had  not  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  the  admiration  which  her 
daughters  would  excite,  been  sullied  by  the 
hope  of  witnessing  the  mortification  of  those 
mothers  whose  daughters  were  contesting  the 


palm  of  beauty  with  her  own:  while  Miss 
Wallington  and  her  sister  Laura  were  too  con- 
scious of  their  personal  charms,  and  too  desi- 
rous of  having  the  best  partnere  in  the  room, 
to  experience  any  feelings  dear  to  the  heart  of 
benevolence. 

Their  brother,  perhaps,  was  actuated  by  a 
more  amiable  selfishness ;  for  he  expected  to 
meet  his  old  college  friend.  Sir  William  Dor- 
mer, who  had  lately  succeeded  to  an  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  was  a  desirable  match 
for  one  of  his  sistere.  He  also  hoped  to  meet 
there  another  friend.  Sir  William  NLalbetlvix 
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who,  though  not  possessed  of  so  Urge  a  pro- 
perty, might,  he  thought,  suit  the  other  sister. 

He  therefore  anticipated  valuable  additions 
to  his  domestic  circle,  and  his  head  was  full 
of  family  aggrandizement.  Besides,  Major 
VVallington  had  also  views  for  himself;  Sir 
William  Dormer  had  a  sister,  who  lived  with 
him,  and  who  had  inherited  an  immense  for- 
tune from  her  grandfather;  and  she  was  to 
make  her  first  appearance  that  evening,  pre- 
viously to  presiding  at  a  ball  which  her  brother 
and  herself  were  to  give  the  ensuing  week, 
and  to  which  they  had  already  invited  those 
who  had  paid  their  respects  at  Park  Place. 

But  neither  the  sister  nor  the  brother  was  as 
yet  personally  known  to  any  one  in  the  county, 
except  Major  Wallington.  He  therefore  thought, 
and  on  good  grounds,  that  an  immediate  intro- 
duction to  his  own  family  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  these  young  strangers.  His  cousin 
Caroline  had  also  her  anticipations ;  but  they 
were  of  a  more  humble  nature.  She  felt,  that 
in  the  presence  of  Anna  and  Laura  she  was 
not  likely  to  be  noticed ;  still,  however,  she 
was  eager  to  see  the  two  young  men  who 
might  be,  as  she  was  told,  her  future  relations ; 
and  she  was  even  more  desirous  to  see  Miss 
Dormer,  as  she  had  heard  much  of  her  amiable 
qualities,  and  fancied  she  might  find  in  her  a 
companion  better  suited  to  her  retiring  nature 
than  the  showy  and  flattered  Miss  Walling- 
tons. 

The  coach  was  now  ordered  round ;  and  the 
Major  had  taken  his  mother's  hand  to  lead  her 
down  stairs,  when  he  received  letters  by  ex- 
pre>^s  from  his  commanding  officer,  which 
compelled  his  immediate  departure.  He  pro- 
mised, however,  to  return  as  soon  as  he  could  ; 
and  telling  him  ihpy  must  introduce  themselves 
to  his  friend  Maberley,  for  whom  he  should 
order  a  bed,  and  who  would,  he  trusted,  attend 
them  home,  he^  bade  them  fdrewell. 

When  the  ladles  reached  the  ball-room,  they 
fuund,  that  though  Miss  Dormer  was  there, 
neither  of  the  Baronets  had  arrived. 

However,  respectable  partners  offered  imme- 
diately for  the  three  younjj  ladies,  and  they 
joined  the  set;  but  Miss  Wallington, who  had 
always  been  used  to  begin  the  dance  in  that 
room,  could  hardly  see  with  complacence, 
Miss  Dormer,  as  the  daughter  of  the  elder 
Baronet,  taking  the  lead. 

This  ball  in  other  respects  had  nothing  in 
it  to  diRtin(ruish  it  from  former  balls;  but  the 
Miss  Wallinjjtons  found  it  different  from  what 
their  high-raised  expectations  had  anticipated. 
In  the  first  place,  neither  their  brother  nor  his 
two  friends  were  there;  in  the  next.  Miss 
Dormer  did  not  desire  to  be  introduced  to 
them  ;  and  a  feeling  of  pique  made  them  for 
once  not  willing  to  put  themselves  forward, 
and  request  to  be  presented  to  her.  Thirdly, 
they  saw,  that  though  not  presented,  Caroline 
had  already  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
heiress,  and  that  it  was  evident  she  was  pre- 


possessed in  their  coatings  fmroar,  as  she  nude 
her  a  distinguishing  cortsy  oo  leaving  the- 
room.  They  were,  however,  made  aome  amends 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  their  brother,' 
though  evidently  dressed  foraJoaniej,jiistu. 
their  carriage  was  ordered,  brinsing  with  him : 
his  friend  the  Baronet,  whom  he  was  iniro-| 
ducing  as  his  friend  Sir  Wiiiiam  —  when  be : 
was  suddenly  called  away,  and  could  oalj, 
add,  **1  am  very  aorry  that  1  am  forced  to; 
leave  you,  Sir  William;  but  I  am  sure  my| 
mother  and  sisters  will  be  proud  to  do  all  they  | 
can  to  entertain  you,  and  they  expect  jou  to  | 
accompany  them  home." 

The  Bsronet  bowed  — Lad j  WalliDgtoo' 
smiled  and  curtsied,  as  did  her  daughters,  lod  • 
the  former  saying  that  her  carriage  was  at  tbe  | 
door.  Sir  William,  after  placing  them  in  it,  took ; 
his  station,  in  spite  of  all  entreat!^  on  tfael 
coach-box,  leaving  the  ladies  at  liberty  to| 
comment  on  his  person  and  manner,  and  to! 
wonder  whether  Sir  William  Dormer  was  as; 
handsome  as  tliis,  their  new  gueat.  Sir  William 
Maberley. 

When  they  reached  Old  Hall,  Lady  Wal. 
lington*s  first  inquiry  was  for  Sir  John ;  bnt 
he  was  just  gone  to  bed. 

**  Then  he  canH  be  asleep,"  murmured  Lady 
Wallington ;  and  she  hastened  to  his  bedside, 
to  tell  him  Sir  William  Maberley  was  belov,' 
and  he  must  rise  to  do  the  honours  of  Old 
Hall  to  him.  j 

"And  pray,  what  fori"  1 

"  Why,  because  he  is  James*8  friend — and , 
— and  for  your  daughterrt^  sake,  as  it  may  be 
a  good  thing  for  them,  you  know."  i 

"  But  a  very  bad  thing  for  ine  to  get  up 
with  the  gout  in  my  great-toe ;  therefore,  for 
my  own  sake,  I  shall  stay  where  I  am;  and  1 
will  not  get  up  for  all  the  Sir  Williams,  and 
all  the  daughters  in  the  world." 

"Selfish  and  self-willed  as  usual,"  muttered 
Lady  Wallington,  as  she  left  the  chamber, 
throw incr  the  door  to  rather  loudly,  considering 
her  husoand^s  gout;   and  when  she  entered! 
the   dining-room,  where  a  handsome   supper  | 
had  been  prepared,  she  assured  Sir  William, ; 
that,  but  for  a  very  bad  fit  of  the  gout.  Sir' 
John  would  have  risen  to  welcome  him  to  Old 
Hall,  and  that  he  desired  her  to  assure  her 
guest,  he  was  au  dese^puir  not  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  his  society. 

The  young  Baronet,  who  was  by  no  means 

a  man  of  words,  and  from  a  sort  of  mauraiv 

honte,  only  too  common  to  Englishmen,  waf 

<  never  quite  at  ease  with  strangers,  only  bowed 

in  return ;  and  the  party  sat  down  to  supper. 

I      It  was  now  increased  by  the  presence  of  a 

=  lady  whom  Miss  VVallington  had  graciously 

I  gone  to  summon,  and  now  as  graciously  sup- 

I  ported  on  her  arm  into  the  room;  for  youth 

and  beauty  appeared,  she  well  knew,  to  great 

advantage,  while  lending  theiraid  to  infirmity. 

This  lady,  on  being  introduced  to  Sir  Wil-^ 
liam  by  the  name  of  Mrs,  Norman,  took  can 
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to  call  his  attention  to  this  trifling  piece  of  be- 
neTolence,  by  obsenring, 

**  My  sweet  yoang  friend's  angelic  attention 
makes  ms  not  feel  my  lameness;"  while  the 
sweet  young  friend  seated  her  by  herself,  and, 
patting  her  on  the  shoulder,  insisted  on  her 
making  a  good  supper,  as  she  had  been  so 
foolish  as  to  sit  np  on  purpose  to  hear  all  about 
the  ball. 

**  Well,  but  you  haTe  told  me  nothing  yet." 

**  No,  nor  can  I,  till  I  have  supped.  Sir 
William,  be  so  good  as  to  help  me  to  a  leg  of 
that  chicken." 

He  obeyed.  In  the  meanwhile  the  lame 
lady  was  questioning  Miss  Wallington,  and 
whether  she  and  her  sister  had  made  any  new 
eonquaU, 

*^  Nonsense !"  cried  both  the  young  ladies 
at  once;  but  Mrs.  Norman,  who  knew  such 
questions  were  usually  welcome,  had  not  tact 
enough  to  feel  that  they  might  be  ill-timed  in 
the  presence  of  a  stranger;  and  she  still  went 
on  with, 

**  Well !  and  was  the  handsome  young  ba- 
ronet. Sir  William  Dormer,  there  1" 

"  No;  he  was  not,"  petulantly  returned 
Miss  Wallington,  while  ttie  handsome  young 
baronet  who  wa»  present,  looked  up  with  a 
strong  expression  of  astonishment;  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  Miss  Wall mgton  feared  that 
he  was  shocked  at  the  petulance  with  which 
she  had  replied. 

**  Well,  my  Lady,  and  how  did  you  like  the 
balll"  resumed  the  impracticable  Mrs.  Norman. 
**  But  no  doubt  you  liked  it,  and,  as  usual,  felt 
yourself  favoured  of  mothers  !" 
'  Lady  Wellington  smiled  complacently,  and 
said,  **  Yes,  I  felt  that  I  was  a  fortunate  mo- 
ther; but  there  were  others  as  much  so.  The 
Miss  Selvyns  looked  lovely  to-night,  only 
they  were  eomme  de  eauiume^  over-dressedf. 
Their  mother,  though  she  has  long  been  a  pri- 
vate gentleman's  wife,  can't  forcret  she  was 
once  on  the  stage ;  and  she  loads  them  and 
herself  with  such  trumpery  finery !" 

**  Ay,  she  does  indeed ;  but  you  are  too  can- 
did :  the  Selvyns  can't  look  lovely." 

*'  Oh !  mamma  quite  patronizes  their  beauty, 
you  know,  Mrs.  Norman ;  and  I  am  sure  it 
needs  patronage.  To-night  these  lovely  crea- 
tures looked  as  red  as  red  cabbage,  and  red 
cabbage  dipped  in  oil  too." 

**  Oh,  you  clever  creature !  that  was  so  like  , 
you!" 

Miss  Wallington,  gratified  by  this  praise  of 
her  wit,  and  fancying  it  would  »dd  to  the  pi- 
quancy of  her  beauty,  went  on  with  her  obser- 
vations. 

**  Yes,  mamma  is  so  over-candid.  There 
was  Mrs.  O'Connor  sprawling  about  her  large 
limbs  in  a  quadrille,  and  mamma  looking  on 
and  asking  me  if  I  did  not  think  the  handsome 
widow  improved  in  her  dancing!" 

•«Well,  indeed,  /  thought  she  was,"  said 


Caroline  Wallington,  with  a  timid  manner  and 
a  blushing  cheek. 

**  Ay,  and  so  did  I,"  said  Miss  Laura. 

** There,  Anne;  it  is  three  to  one  against 
you,"  observed  Lady  Wallington. 

**No  matter:  I  may  be  out-voted,  but  not 
convinced.  All  I  can  own  is,  that  Mrs. 
0*Connor*s  foot  has  now  a  plan  to  punue, 
since  she  took  lessons  in  town ;  and  before  it 
was  *  a  mighty  maze,  and  quite  without  a  plan ;' 
and  as  this  foot  kicked  in  all  directions,  she 
ought  in  common  humanity  to  have  cried  out 
to  those  nearest  her,  *  Gare  toes,  gare  toes !' " 
This  lively  sally,  which  she  thought  witty, 
drew  forth  smiles  from  Lady  Wallington  and 
her  complaisant  friend.  But  Miss  Laura  said, 
"  You  are  always  so  severe,  Anne !"  and  Ca- 
roline looked  very  grrave,  while  she  observed, 
**How  handsome  Mrs.  0*Connor  is,  etten 
nowr 

**  She  would  not  thank  you  for  that  compli- 
ment, with  the  '  even  now*  tacked  to  it ;  but 
you  think  everybody  handsome,  Caroline.  I 
really  do  believe— don't  blush — that  you  think 
yourself  so." 

**  No,  indeed,  cousin  Anne,  that  I  do  not," 
replied  the  poor  girl,  covered  with  the  most 
becoming  blushes;  ^*and  I  am  sure  you  do 
not  think  I  ever  did ;  and  you  only  say  it  to-—" 

**  To  what  1"  cried  Anne,  rising  and  hiding 
her  anger  at  the  unuttered  word  under  a  smile, 
while  she  threw  her  beautiful  arms  gracefully 
round  her  agitated  cousin,  and  kissed  her 
cheek  with  seeming  aflfection,  **  What  did  I 
do  it  for,  dear  Caryl" 

Caroline  had  not  courapre  now  to  say,  "  To 
tease  me :"  and  while  Sir  William  gazed  on 
the  exquisite  form  and  graceful  attitude  of 
Miss  Wellington,  and  saw  her  caressing  man- 
ner towards  her  cousin,  he  forgot  (as  she 
thought  he  would)  the  unkind  raillery  which 
had  produced  it. 

Miss  Wallington  returned  to  her  seat,  agree- 
ably conscious  that  the  Baronet^s  eyes  fol- 
lowed her  with  admiration. 

"Well,"  now  observed  the  curious  Mrs. 
Norman ;  "  well,  and  so  Sir  William  Dormer, 
to  the  disappointment  of  all  the  young  ladies, 
was  not  there,  after  all." 

"  Not  to  my  disappointment,  I  assure  yon," 
cried  Miss  Wallington,  scornfully;  "for  I 
have  been  told  he  is  very  proud,  reserved,  and 
conceited,  and  not  very  good-looking." 

"  Dear  me,  Anne,"  cried  her  sister,  "  how 
changeable  you  are !  It  was  only  to-day  that 
you  said  you  would  give  anv  thing  to  know  if 
he  would  be  at  the  1^11,  and  wheUier  he  liked 
fiur  or  brown  women." 

"Nonsense!  No  such  thin^,"  replied 
Anne,  blushing  with  anger  at  hearing  her  real 
Bentiments  thus  exposed  before  Sir  William 
Maberley ;  but  Laura  piovokingly  went  on  to 
say,  "  Yes,  it  is  true^  sister ;  and  you  know 
what  you  said  about  Miss  Dormer's  ball,  and 
about  opening  it  with  her  btothet*"    V 
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Miss  Wallington's  reply  was  now  prerented 
by  Sir  William  s  rising  suddeoly,  and  saying 
that  it  grew  late,  and  he  most  go.  But  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  made  the  attempt ;  Anne,  with 
an  air  and  a  manner  which  she  had  often  found 
irresistible,  playfully  set  her  back  against  the 
door,  and  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  fasci- 
nating smile;  and  while  Sir  William  muttered 
a  few  unintelligible  words,  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  back  to  his  seat :  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  not  at  ease,  and  that 
though  he  resumed  his  chair,  he  did  not  resume 
his  composure. 

*'  It  is  very  strange,**  said  Caroline,  **  that 
not  one  of  us  has  yet  mentioned  the  great 
novelty  of  the  evemng,  the  young  heiress. 
Miss  Dormer.*' 

"  The  less  that  is  said  of  her  the  better,  per- 
haps,** observed  Anne,  **  though  it  is  wrong 
to  judge  of  any  one  at  first  sight.  I  own,  I 
was  terribly  disappointed  in  her.** 

**  Indeed !"  replied  Caroline : «« I  am  sure  she 
quite  equally  my  expectations,  high  raised  as 
they  were.** 

*'  High  raised !  And  pray,  child,**  said  Lady 
Wallington,  **  what  could  you  know  of  Miss 
Dormer  r* 

**  Oh !  I  know  an  intimate  friend,  a  school- 
fellow of  hers ;  and  she  described  her  as  all 
that  was  amiable,  and  indeed  she  looks  so. 
Why,  is  it  possible,  cousin  Anne,  that  you  do 
not  think  her  face  and  countenance  beauti- 
ful r* 

•*  Beautiful !  she  is  deformed.'* 

"Her  face  is  not;  and  the  defect  in  her 
shape  I  should  never  have  found  out,  if  it  had 
not  been  pointed  out  to  me.'* 

**  No  ! — Why,  her  wretched  style  of  dress 
called  one's  attention  to  it ;  it  wais  so  showy, 
and  80  unbecoming  !'* 

^*  I  must  own  it  was  too  rich  and  splendid 
to  suit  my  taste,*'  said  Caroline. 

**  Or  your  pocket  either,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Wallington:  "and  Miss  Dormer  could  have 
no  eye^  no  taste,  to  adopt  it." 

"I  dare  say,  dear  aunt,"  replied  Caroline, 
**  Miss  Dormer  did  not  choose  her  own  dress : 
I  suspect  that  sweet-looking  old  lady  with  her 
chose  it  for  her." 

"  And  why  1" 

"  Because  she  seemed  so  pleased  with  her 
appearance,  and  surveyed  her  and  it  with  so 
much  delight;  and  then  she  stroked  it  down 
with  such  complacence  just  before  Miss  Dor- 
mer began  to  dance  ;  and  looking  so  affection- 
ately and  so  like  a  mother  at  her,  I  really 
could  not  help  envying  Miss  Dormer  a  friend 
so  like  a  parent;  and  I  am  told  she  lives  with 
her,  and  is  quite  a  mother  to  her.  How  de- 
lightful !" 

Here  the  eyes  of  the  warm-hearted  girl  filled 
with  tears  of  affectionate  regret ;  for  she  had 
not  very  long  been  an  orphan.  But  less  tender 
tears  succeeded,  when  Lady  Wallington  with 
jno  very  soothing  tone  exclaimed,  "Caroline, 


yon  surprise  me!  I  had  flattered  myself  tint 
you  had  found  an  affectionate  mother  in  Be, 
and  sisters  in  your  cousina ;  and  that  mv,  of 
a//  persons  in  the  world,  were  not  likely  to 
envy  Miss  Dormer,  or  Miae  any  one.  Retlly, 
Caroline,  I  did  not  think  yoa  had  been  so  sa- 
grateful  !** 

"  Unf^teful !  I !  nngrateful  !*^  cried  the  agi- 
tated girl,  casting  an  appealing  look  at  Lady 
Wallington.  Then,  unable  to  resttain  her  leus, 
she  left  the  room. 

"  I  assure  yoa.  Sir  William,'*  said  Ltdy 
W^allington,  in  the  gentlest  accents,  ^that 
ffirl,  when  her  father,  a  most  extraTagant  maa, 
died,  was  received  into  oar  fiimil  j,  to  be  maio- 
tained  by  us,  and  has  ever  been  considered 
and  treated  as  a  daughter.** 

"  That  she  has,"  cried  Mis.  Norman:  ** yoa 
may  say  so  indeed.** 

"  Nay,  I  claim  no  merit  for  what  I  did ;  it 
was  only  our  duty.  But  I  am  Tery  sorry  tliat 
I  have  hurt  the  child*8  feelings.  1  think, 
Laura,  or  Anne,  you  had  better  go  to  your 
cousin.*' 

"  Poor  dear  girl !  I  will  go,  mamma,**  cried 
Laura,  who  h^  the  acateness  to  see,  by  Sir 
William's  downcast  eye  and  continued  ei- 
lence,  though  addressed  by  his  hostess,  tkat 
the  scene  and  the  confidence  reposed  displeased 
him. 

"  Kind,  good  creature  !**  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Norman.    "Well,  Lady  Wallington,  I  have' 

"  mothers  r'i 


always  said  you  are  the  happiest  of 

When  Caroline  returned,  the  traces  of  rp-' 
cent  tears  were  still  visible  on  her  cheek ;  and ; 
they  almost  began  to  flow  again,  on  her  aunt's  | 
kindly  taking  her  hand,  and,  saying  shewasj 
a  foolish  child  to  be  so  soon  overset,  told  her; 
she  must,  as  a  proof  of  forgiveness,  eat  the 
pastry  which  she  offered  her.  Caroline  obeyed , 
tier;  looking  up  in  her  face  as  she  prepared  to! 
do  so,  with  so  sweet  and   touching  an  ex-' 

firession  of  patient  resignation,  that  Sir  Wil- 1 
iam,  who  caught  the  look,  wondered  he  had 
not  observed  ner  sooner,  and  began  to  find 
out,  that  though  Anne  and  Laura  were  strik- 
ingly handsome,  they  had  not  the  beauty  of  j 
countenance  which  distinguished  Caroline. — 
Besides,  he  pitied  her,  and  he  remembered  j 
too,  that  she  had  eulogized  and  defended  Miss 
Dormer. 

♦'  By  the  by,  Caroline,"  said  Miss  W^al ling- 
ton,  '*  you  must  explain  to  me,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  you  were  the  only  one  of  our  party 
whom   the  proud   heiress  deigned  to  noiice. 
For  my  part,  I  thought  it  her  place  to  desire  to! 
be  introduced  to  me,  as  I  saw  that  she  felthe^' 
self  my  superior. — I  dare  my  she  only  took' 
her   right   precedence;    but,  a^   she   was  ^\ 
stranger,  and  I,  you  know,  usually  begin  the 
dance,  I  thought  she  might  have  offered  me  the 
place,  though  I  should  not  have  accepted  it** 
"  You   had   no  right  to  accept  it,  Anne,** 
cried  Laura,  who  was  never  sorry  to  mortify 
her  domineering  sister.  *'  If  Miss  Dormer  had 
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waived  her  right  at  all,  as  the  daughter  of  the 
elder  baronet,  it  would  have  been  m  favour  of 
Caroline,  the  child  of  papa^s  eldest  brother, 
who  ought  always  to  stand  above  you.** 

•'  O  dear  !**  replied  the  provoked  Miss  Wal- 
lington,  **  1  always  forset  that  Caroline  has 
precedence  of  me ;  and  I  suppose  from  this 
time  forward,  as  she  and  Miss  Dormer  seem 
to  be  already  tender  friends,  1  must  make  up 
my  mind  to  see  her  pna»ed  into  the  place  of 
honour  at  balls.** 

**  Miss  Caroline  knows  Aer  place  better  than 
to  accept  it,  1  am  sure,**  observed  Mrs.  Nor- 
man, tossing  up  her  head ;  **  nor  can  I  think, 
but  that  when  Miss  Dormer  knows  you,  my 
•weet  young  friend,  she  will  be  eager  to  do 
you  every  honour  in  her  power.  But,  perhaps, 
as  she  is  very  young,  she  migrht  be  awed  by 
your  dignified  manner,  and  a  little  feeling  of 
jealousy  might  prevent  her  seeking  to  know 
you;  and—'* 

**  Miss  Dormer  jealous,  madam  !**  cried  Ca- 
roline eagerly :  *'  Oh !  that  is  quite  trnposn^/e.** 

^  Why,  really  the  heiress  and  her  smiles 
have  turned  thy  head,  Cary,**  said  Anne,  try- 
ing to  conceal  her  spleen.  **  But  come,  explain 
how  you  were  introduced.** 

**0h!  her  waist-riband  came  unpinned  in 
the  dance;  and,-^«nd  as  that  sweet-looking 
old  lady  was  not  near  her,  I  offered  to  pin  it 
for  her.** 

^  Well,  for  a  modest,  timid  girl,  that  was 
tolerably  forward,  Cary.** 

•«  Dear!  do  you  think  soV* 

**  It  was  very  ib'iui,*'  said  Sir  William,  break- 
ing for  the  first  time  a  long  silence.  ^And 
what  did  Miss  Dormer  say  to  you  ?** 

**  She  thanked  me,  and  in  such  a  tone  of 
Toice,  and  with  such  a  smile,  that  I  ventured, 
as  I  stood  near  her,  to  tell  her  I  knew  a 
friend  of  hers ;  and  so  we  talked  together  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  whenever  we  had  an  op- 
portunity.** 

^  Quite  a  romantic  friendship  begun  at  first 
tight  !**  eried  Miss  Wallington :  **1  see,  Lau- 
ra, you  and  I  have  no  chance  now  of  pleasing 
either  the  brother  or  the  sister ;  it  is  plaet  prue^ 
and  Cary  carries  all  before  her.** 

«*  Nay,  dear  Miss  Wallington,**  said  Mrs. 
Norman,  **how  can  you  talk  sol  I  would  lay 
any  wager  that  Sir  William  Dormer  will  be- 
gin the  ball  at  his  own  house  with  you.** 

**What!  in  defiance  of  Caroline*s  rtgA/t, 
on  whieh  Laura  has  been  so  eloquent  V  sar- 
castically answered  Miss  Wallington.  "  Ca- 
ry,** she  continued,  **  I  wish  you  would,  as  a 
friend,  advise  Miss  Dormer  not  to  dance  quad- 
rilles, for  her*s  really  is  not  a  figure  to  ex- 
hibit. I  own,  by  padding,  her  crookedness  is 
as  roach  hidden  as  possible,  and  it  miffht  be 
possibly  unnotioed  in  a  country  dance,  but  in 
aqnadnlle  it  most  be  obvious  to  all  the  world.** 

**  I  conclode  yon  are  joking,**  said  Caroline, 
bloshing.  **  I  ooold  never  presume  to  wound 
any  one's  IMingt  by  such  advice ;  and  after 


all,  where  there  is  so  much  to  admire  as  there 
is  in  Miss  Dormer,  it  would  surely  be  most 
unkind  in  the  by-standers  to  remark  only  her 
sole  defect.*' 

**  Unkind !  Was  that  aimed  at  me,  madam  1** 

**  Oh  dear !  No ;  it  was  a  general  observa- 
tion.'* 

**  Pray,**  said  Mrs.  Norman,  seeing  the  cloud 
gathering  on  the  brow  of  the  haughty  Anne, 
**  do  tell  me  who  this  Miss  Dormer  is  like  ? 
Can  you,  Miss  Caroline,  describe  your  idolt 
or  did  her  effulgrence  blind  you  too  much  1" 

**  Really,  madam,  I  cannot  say  whom  she 
is  like." 

*'  She  is  like  you,**  said  Sir  William,  smil- 
ing with  great  complacency  on  Caroline :  **  1 
never  saw  two  countenances  more  alike." 

**  Like  her !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Norman : 
*^  why,  I  thought  some  one  said  she  was  hand* 
some." 

''  So  she  t«,  madam,  in  my  eyes,**  returned 
Sir  William  coldly.  Caroline  blushed  with 
surprise  and  pleasure,  while  the  sisters  bit 
their  lips. 

Lady  Wallin^n  at  length,  af\er  hemming 
to  get  rid  of  an  involuntary  hnarseneea^  remark- 
ed, *^  You  know  Miss  Dormer,  then  V* 

"  Perfectly,  madam." 

**  Perhaps  you  will  be  at  her  ball  t" 

"Certainly,"  he  replied,  smiling;  "for— 
and — and"— *-Here  some  strange  embarrass- 
ment broke  off  his  speech ;  and  looking  at  his 
watch,  he  suddenly  rose,  declared  it  was  very 
late,  and  hastily  bowing,  prepared  to  depart. 

"Oh  no,  indeed!  you  must  not  leave  us 
yet,"  cried  Lady  W^allington :  **perhaps  you 
are  musical.  Sir  William  f  Anne  and  Laura, 
perhaps  Sir  William  would  like  to  hear  a 
duetl"  Sir  William  declared  he  should  be  de- 
lighted ;  and  Caroline  sat  down  to  accompany 
her  cousins,  who  sung  a  duet. 

The  sisters  sung  admirably ;  and  Caroline, 
in  Sir  William's  opinion,  accompanied  admi- 
rably ;  but  her  cousins  found  fault  with  her, 
and  the  poor  girl  humbly  asked  their  pardon. 

Anne  now  challenged  Sir  William  to  dance 
a  reel  of  three,  and  he  accepted  the  challenge ; 
while  Caroline  continued  at  the  instrument. 
The  reel  over,  the  graceful  sisters,  preparing 
for  a  waltz,  desired  Caroline  to  play  slowly 
and  as  well  as  she  could.  She  aid  so;  and 
Sir  William  surveyed  with  admiration  their 
fine  figures  and  graceful  motions;  but  Caro- 
line, whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  bewitching 
air,  and  whose  countenance,  as  she  gazed  on 
her  cousins,  expressed  the  generous  pleasure 
with  which  she  beheld  their  excellence,  did 
more  than  share  his  admiration  with  the  dan- 
cers, till,  much  to  their  surprise  and  hers,  he 
moved  to  the  side  of  the  instrument,  and 
cried,  "Bravo!  bravo!"  to  her  expressive 
playing. 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  sisters  to  leave 
off  waltzing :  they  hoped,  however,  that  Sir 
William  would  offer  to  waltz  wv\K  \ScA\fik><v&^ 
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giTB  them  an  opportanicj  to  show  their 
of  propriety  by  assuring  him  that  they  only 
wauzed  wilh  each  other  s  but  he  was  hanging 
over  Caroline's  chair,  and  begging  her  to  in* 
dulge  him  with  that  waits  again.  She  obeyed, 
but  with  a  tremulous  hand  and  a  bewildered 
mind ;  for  she  was  confused  by  such  gratify- 
ing and  unusual  approbation,  and  observed  her 
severely-judging  relations  with  sarcastic  smiles 
watching  her  execution,  till  at  last  she  was 
forced  to  declare  her  inability  to  go  on—beg- 
ging her  cousins,  who  were  so  much  more 
able,  would  take  her  place.  Anne  did  so,  and 
played  what  she  called  a  voluntary,  in  a  mas- 
terly style.  "There,  Sir  William!"  tried 
Caroline,  "  that  U  playing !" 

"  And  so  was  yours,  in  a  different  style.** 

He  then  complimented  Anne  on  her  perfect 
command  of  the  instrument.  She  then  played 
an  adagio  and  a  slow  waltz ;  but  Sir  William 
did  not  praise  the  latter,  nor  encore  it  as  he 
had  done  Caroline's. 

Caroline  now  entreated  her  cousin  Laura  to 
singr  her  favourite  song.  "  I  will,*'  she  replied, 
"  if  you  will  accompany  me,  and  promise  not 
to  blunder.'' 

"  I  will  try,**  she  meekly  replied ;  and  Lau- 
ra sung  as  follows  :— 

son  G. 

**  Whene'er  the  moon,  in  silver  pride, 
Illumes  the  soft-reflectini;  tide, 
And  spreads  reviving  lustre  wide. 
Oh  I  luen  I  think  on  thee,  Henry. 

For  so  upon  my  darken'd  view 
'J'hy  love  reviving  nplendours  threw  ; 
While  life  thou  badest  to  shine  anew, 
And  smile  once  more  on  me,  Henry. 

But  ah  !  when  o'er  the  rolling  wave 
I  see  destructive  tempests  rave, 
While  nought  can  struggling  sailors  save- 
Then,  then  I  think  on  thee,  Henry. 

For  now  thy  heart  is  mine  no  more, 
To  me  life's  cheering  light  is  o'er  ; 
Despair's  dark  billows  round  me  roar. 
And  thou  hast  shipwrcck'd  me,  Henry." 

The  third  verse  was  to  a  quick  movement 
with  a  rapid  bass,  which  Caroline  executed 
80  well,  that  Sir  William  could  not  help  ap- 
plauding her;  and  when  the  song  was  over, 
Caroline  said  with  frreat  naivete,  "Well!  I 
could  never  have  supposed  that  while  Laura 
was  singing,  any  one  could  have  heard  my 
accompaniment!" 

Her  cousins  were  as  much  surprised  as  she 
was;  and  when  Sir  William  next  declared  he 
must  go,  they  did  not  press  him  to  stay,  though 
Lady  Wallington  said,  "  We  expected  you 
would  sleep  here,  and  a  bed  is  prepared." 

**  A  bed  !  is  it  possible  1  1  have  but  a  very 
little  way  to  go,  and  I  ou^ht  to  have  gone 
away  long  since,  as  my  carriage  has  been  here 
some  time." 

Then,  not  allowing  Lady  Wallington  time 


to  ring,  ha  darted  onl  of  the  room,  and  Ihej , 
heard  him  drive  off.  ; 

^  I  could  lay  any  waser.  Sir  WUlisB  Ms- 
berley  is  in  love  with  Miss  Dormer,**  cried 
Laura,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone* 

**  O  heavens !  if  he  is,  how  he 
me  !**  said  Anne. 

''  And  like  CaroHne!**  cried 

**  Yes ;  and  if  so,  no  wonder  he  thooght 
Caroline  by  implication  handsome.  Upon  any 
word,  it  would  mortify  me  to  be  thought  so  by 
a  man  evidently  so  devoid  of  taste.** 

'*  Well  said,  Conceit!**  cried  Lniiia:  *«bat 
you  are  always  so  satirical,  Anne»  and  alwaji 
cut  up  people  so  unmercifully.** 

*'  With  a  little  of  voor  aesistanee,  my  eaadid 
sister :  if  I  use  the  knife,  yon  hold  the  body." 

•*  Be  quiet,  giris  !*'  cried  Ladj  Wallinglot: 
'*  you  know  I  can*t  bear  to  hear  joor  eoostaol 
bickerings  with  each  other.** 

*«  Wefi  mamma,  I  did  not  begin — ^Laoia  tl- 
taeked  me  first.** 

••  1  know  it.** 

*^  And  what  did  I  say,  mamma  t  Nothing 
very  severe ;  and  I  am  sure  it  ie  all  tme.** 

*•  Perhaps  so ;  but—** 

**  Perhaps  so !  I  like  your  saying  that.  Lady 
Wallington ;  for  who  is  so  severe  aa  yoursein 
I  am  sure,  if  your  daughters  are  so,  they  leant 
it  from  yott.'*  ' 

'*  Very  dutiful,  indeed.  Miss  Wallington! 
But  it  is  my  own  fault:  my  indulgence,  aod 
the  tenderness  of  my  nature,  my  exquisite  ma- 
ternal feelings,  which  led  me  never  to  denj 
you  any  thing,  have  brought  on  me  this  uo- 
graleful  return." 

"  Unfjratefui !  No,  madam,  we  are  not  cn- 
grateful !"  exclaimed  both  the  sisters  at  obce, 
united  now  in  a  common  cause. 

*'  You  talk  of  your  exquisite  maternal  feel- 
ings, indeed  !"  cried  one.  **  Your  sefjhh  onfi 
you  mean,"  cried  the  other,  ^^  which  wooU 
not  let  you  be  at  the  trouble  of  correctintr  o«. 
Had  you  done  your  duty  by  us,  we  should 
have  been  grateful.  If  I  am  violent  in  temper, 
who  made  me  so  1" 

^*  If  Anne  and  I  quarrel  more  than  sisters 
should,  it  is  owing  to  your  partiality  for  hff 
when  she  was  a  child,  which  made  me  dislike 
her;  and  which  your  apparent  love  for  nie 
since  I  grew  up  and  have  been  thought  at 
handsome  as  Anne,  has  never  bani&hed  from 
my  memory." 

**  As  handsome  as  /  am  !*'  cried  Anne,  fire 
flashing  from  her  eyes:  "you  vain " 

Here  she  was  interiupted  by  a  violent  scrram 
from  Lady  Wallington,  which  ended  in  a  fit; 
and  this  **  happiest  of  mothers**  was  carried  to 
bed  in  strong  hysterics,  brought  on  by  the  on- 
kind  ness  of  her  spoiled  chiUlien. 

Mrs.  Norman,  the  toad-caler  of  the  faniW. 
meanwhile,  now  at  least  was  sincere,  and  gave 
way  to  a  natural  feeling,  when  she  muttered 
to  herself,  though  loud  enough  for  Carolina  to 
hear,  before  she  followed  her  scieaming  frieod 
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and  the  now  penitent  daagrhters  to  Lady  Wal- 
lington*8  apartment, ''  What  vile  tempers  they 
all  haye !  i  am  aure  no  one  would  lire  with 
them  who  could  lire  anywhere  el^e.  Do  you 
not  agrree  with  me,  Miaa  Caroline  V^  shrugging 
up  her  shoulders,  and  looking  up  in  Caroline's 
fecc,  with  all  the  contempt  which  she  felt  for 
her  tyrannical  relation. 

But  she  met  with  no  answering  glance  from 
the  high-principled  Caroline ;.  who,  elevating 
her  head  with  the  pride  of  virtuous  feeling,  re- 
plied to  her,  '*  I  oeliere  you  forget,  madam, 
that  you  are  speaking  to  me  of  my  relations, 
and  that  1  am  the  object  of  Uieir  bounty.** 

So  saying,  she  hastened  to  her  aunt*s  apart- 
ment ;  and  it  was  Caroline  who  performed  a 
daughter's  duty  by  her,  and  watched  by  her 
bedside.  Lady  Wallington  woke,  after  an 
hour's  forgetful ness,  and  asked,  ^*Who  is 
there  1  is  it  Anne  or  Laura  V* 

*•  No :  it  is  /,  dear  aunt,"  replied  Caroline. 

"  You !" 

**  Yes;  my  cousins  were  so  tired,  they  were 
forced  to  go  to  bed." 

**  And  were  not  you  tired  !*' 

•«  Oh  dear !  not  in  the  least." 

**  And  you  did  not  make  me  tV//" 

**  Indeed,  dear  aunt,  my  cousins  were  very 
sorry  to  go,  but  they  were  quite  overpowered. 
They,  however,  desired  me  to  call  them,  if  you 
were  ill  again." 

«* Indeed!  Well,  that  was  much  forM^m.* 
but  it  is  all  my  own  fault;  and  ^ou,  Caroline— 
you,  whom— ^- You  are  a  kind,  afiectionate 
creature,  Caroline,  and  I  will  not  foraet  it." 

Here  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  was  si- 
lent, if  not  asleep  again. 

Caioline  cpoke  the  truth  when  she  said  she 
was  not  tired;  for  the  occurrences  of  the  former 
part  of  the  evening  bad  exhilarated  her  so 
much,  that  she  was  not  conscious  of  fatigue. 
In  the  first  place,  she  had  become  acouainted 
with  Miss  Dormer,  and  had  evidently  oeen  re- 
garded by  her  with  partiality.  In  the  next 
place,  the  handsomest  and  most  agreeable-look- 
ing man  whom  she  had  ever  seen  had  thought 
her  like  Miss  Dorpier,  whom  tAe  believed 
beautiful,  and  he  thought  handsome.  She,  the 
plain  Caroline,  as  she  had  always  been  taught 
to  consider  herself;  she,  who  had  always  been 
told  it  was  a  wonderful  thing  if  she  had  good 
partners  and  many  of  them,  because  she  had 
so  few  persona]  pretensions,  had  that  evening 
evidently  more  than  divided  with  her  cousins 
the  attentions  of  this  very  pleasing  man ;  and 
a  feeling  of  self-complacency,  which  she  had 
never  experienced  before,  gratified  her  artless 
and  innocent  boeom.  **/ like  Miss  Dormer! 
impossible !"  she  said  to  herself:  then  going 
on  tiotoe  to  the  glass,  she  endeavoured  to  con- 
template her  features  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
in  the  chimney ;  but  she  could  only  see  them 
imperfectly,  and  she  returned  disappointed  to 
her  ohair. 

Howevar,  the  tame  thoughts  again  recurred ; 


while  again  the  wish  returned  to  gaze  upon 
those  features  which  now,  for  the  first  time, 
had  gained  importance  in  her  eyes.  She  there- 
fore made  another  efibrt,  and  took  the  lamp  to 
the  glass,  instead  of  carrying,  as  she  had  be- 
fore done,  the  glass  to  the  lamp ;  but  ijn  so  do- 
ing, she  struck  the  lamp  against  the  drawers, 
and  awoke  her  aunt,  who  exclaimed,  '^  What 
noise  is  that!"  Luckily,  however,  for  Caro- 
line, who  would  not  lie,  and  who  would  have 
blushed  to  own  the  truth,  she  fell  asleep  again, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Caroline  now  returned  the  lamp  to  its  place, 
without  another  attempt  to  profit  by  its  lieht: 
for  her  rightly-feeling  mind  was  shocked  to 
think  she  had,  in  order  to  indulge  a  trumpery 
vanity,  disturbed  the  rest  of  one  whose  Slum- 
bers she  was  pretending  to  guard;  and  she 
now  sighed,  while  she  thought  how  soon  that 
mind  which  she  had  once  fancied  could  not  be 
upset,  was  capable  of  being  misled,  if  the  same 
incense  was  applied  to  her  self-love.  *'  I  see 
that  I  should  have  been  like  my  cousins,  if  I 
had  had  the  same  temptations:"  and  while 
her  heart  glowed  with  pious  thankfulness  for 
exemption  from  their  dangers,  she  felt  the 
most  generous  indulgence  for  their  errors,  and 
the  sentiment  of  self-blame  for  having  ever 
judged  them  severely. 

It  was  not  till  six  o'clock  that  Lady  Wal- 
lington woke ;  when,  assuring  Caroline  that 
she  was  quite  recovered,  she  insisted  on  her 
retiring  to  bed,  and  calling  her  own  maid  to 
her. 

The  breakfast  that  morning  at  Old  Hall  was 
much  later  even  than  usual.  Caroline,  on  en- 
tering the  room,  was  surprised  to  see  her  uncle 
there,  but  not  surprised  to  behold  him  look- 
ing, as  usual,  the  stern  dictator;  especially  as 
the  gout,  she  knew,  was  no  sweetener  of  the 
temper.  The  sight  of  her,  however,  smoothed 
his  perturbed  brow.  '*  What !  Cary  up  al- 
ready 1"  cried  he :  *'  this  is  a  comfort  I  did 
not  expect,  as  thou  hast  been  up  all  night, 
child !  Come  hither,  my  girl— come,  and  tie 
this  handkerchief  round  my  foot:  those  clum- 
sy-fingered girls  can't  do  it  at  all.  I  protest, 
there  is  no  one  in  the  house  good  for  any  thing 
but  thy  little  self." 

Caroline  obeyed.  "So,  ladies,"  he  then 
added,  **  I  find  you  take  advantage  of  my  ab- 
sence to  quarrel  with  your  silly  fond  mother, 
and  throw  her  into  those  horrible  squalling  fits 
of  hers.  But,  mark  me !  I  will  have  no  one 
abusive  in  this  house  but  myself;  and  if  you 
do  not  obey  me,  you  shall  rue  it.  And  I  find, 
too,  that  instead  of  staying  with  her,  to  show 
your  penitencf^,  you  went  to  bed,  and  let  that 
sweet  unoffending  girl  sit  up." 

"Dear  roe,  papa,"  cried  Laura,  "it  was 
only  an  hysteric :  there  was  no  need  to  sit  up, 
only  Caroline  chose  to  do  it." 

"Caroline  always  chooses  to  do  right. 
Come  hither,  and  give  me  a  kiss,  dear." 

"  What  an  owl  tho  child  IqoV%  \»Av^^?^\ 
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ob«eiTed  Anne,  spitefully,  being:  piqued  at  hex 
father's  commendation  of  Caroline. 

**  She  only  looks  lilce  one  who  has  had  no 
tleep^  Miss  Pert !  And  why  had  she  not ! 
Because  she  was  performing:  the  duty  you  t^is 
priected.  Thouorh  not  the  handtomcstf  Caroline 
IS  the  bett  girl  in  the  world/* 

Here  the  two  sisters  forced  a  violent  "  Ha  ! 
ha !  ha  !*'  as  if  in  derision,  while  Caroline  w  as 
secretly  thankful  that  she  had  alreadyrestor^d 
her  mind  to  its  wonted  state  of  humility  on  the 
score  of  her  own  beauty  ,•  else  her  cousins*  te* 
mark  and  her  uncle^s  comment  would  h^\e 
mortified  her  exceedingly.  She  was  also  pre^ 
pared  for  the  further  mortifications  of  which 
ner  cousins*  laughter  was,  she  knew,  the  fore- 
runner. 

"Pray  what  does  that  confounded  caclile 
mean?  for  laugh  it  was  not:  explain,"  aaid 
Sir  John,  in  a  loud  tone. 

"  Why,  papa,  there  is  a  gentleman  in  tb« 
world,  wlio,  oy  implication^  at  least,  thinks 
Cary  handtome — ^no  less  a  man  than  our  gutiBt 
of  last  night.** 

"Does  hel  Then  he  is  a  sensible  man, 
and  I  honour  him;  for  *  handsome  is  timt 
handsome  does:*  and  if  he  could  only  se€ 
Cary  nurse  me  in  a  fit  of  the  goutr— see  how 
lightly  she  trips  along  the  floor,  and  how 
gently  her  beautiful  little  fingers  tie  on  my 
shoes,  I  should  not  M'onder  if  he  thought  h(  r 
beautiful;  and  if  he  has  a  tendency  to  gout, 
Cary^s  fortune  would  be  made  directly.  \Vh:u 
eay  you,  girl — could  you  like  Sir  William  V 

This  unexpected  question  made  all  the 
blood  fly  from  her  heart  to  her  cheeks,  for  she 
had  ventured  to  whisper  to  herself  that  pf^r- 
'haps  she  could  have  liked  Sir  William,  if  it 
*had  been  possible  that  he  could  have  likpd 
'her;  and  Mrs.  Norman,  enjoying  her  corfsi- 
-sion,  said,  "Poor  Miss  Cary  !  what  a  pity  it 
lis  Sir  W* illiam  seems  enamoured  of  Miss  Dor> 
oner !" 

Here  a  sharp  twinjje  of  the  gout  caused  Sir 
John  to  exclaim  violently,  and  taking  Caro- 
line's arm,  he  hobbled  to  his  study  and  hi^^ 
•couch. 

It  was  now  only  two  days  to  Sir  Willi  nm 
and  Miss  Dormer's  ball,  and  the  sisters  were 
"busily  employed  in  making  preparations. 
'They  had  bespoken  dresses  from  London, 
•which  were  the  objects  of  daily  admiration. 
•Caroline  was  forced  to  content  herself  with  an 
<old  dress;  and  she  virtuously  endeavoured  to 
'hush  the  murmurs  of  her  vanity,  by  the  con- 
'viction  that  a  dress  like  that  of  her  cousins', 
espeoially  as  her  other  was  still  as  good  ^b 
new,  would  have  been  highly  unbecoming  her 
dependent  situation. 

Still,  'in  spite  of  her  self-discipline,  she 
could  iiKyt  help  being  most  unphilosophic;i1]y 
delighted,  when,  on  Miss  Wallington'saskinj^ 
Oardline  whether  she  did  not  mean  to  wear 
some  new  trimming,  her  aunt  replied,  "There 
k  mo  Jiaflossity  for  it,  as  I  have  by  to-day's 


post  ordered  her  a  dress  exactly  like  jour  own 
—except  that,  as  she  is  not  eo  tall  or  large  as 
you  are,  she  is  to  have  a  flounce  leta,  and  the 
branches  of  flowera  are  to  be  amaller.** 

The  sisters  were  at  first  ailent  from  nioitifi- 
cation,  and  Caroline  from  pleaaurabk  emo- 
tion; while  Mrs.  Norman  exclaimed,  "What 
attention  and  generosity  !** 

"  Say,  rather,  •  What  justiee  !'**  said  Lad] 
Wallington :  "  I  only  have  remembered  u 
ought  that  good  girPs  attention  to  me.** 

"  My  dear  aunt,**  cried  Caroline,  •etxing 
her  hand,  and  finding  her  power  to  apeak  re- 
turn, "  how  you  overrate  my  little  services! 
which,  alter  all,  are  only  your  due.  But  I 
never  wore  a  dresa  with  auch  pleasoie  as  1 
shall  wear  this :  I  wish  it  was  eome.  How  1 
long  to  see  it !  I  hope  Misa  Dormer  will  ad- 
mire it,  because  I  shall  have  such  pleasure  ia 
saying  it  was  my  aunt's  present  for  the  oees- 
sion!** 

"  I  think,  madam,  yon  might  have  eonsalted 
my  sifter  and  me^  before  you  ordered  Caroliae 
a  dress  exactly  like  oun.  You  know  we  al- 
ways dress  alike ;  but  we  make  a  poiBt  of 
Caroline*s  dressing  differently.** 

"  Then  the  more  shame  for  yon,  as  she  it 
your  first-cousin,  and  moreover  the  child  of  the 
elder  brother.** 

"There  is  no  reason  for  you  to  throw  tfast 
in  my  teeth  always.** 

"  Dear  me,  Anne,**  cried  Laura,  "  how  ctn 
you  be  disconcerted  at  Caroline's  being  dre»-| 
cd  like  us  ?  Dresses  look  so  different  on  tall  \ 
women  to  what  they  do  on  little  creatures  lilie ; 
her,  that  I  dare  say  no  one  will  see  her  dress  j 
is  like  ours ;  especially  as  it  is  to  have  a 
flounce  less." 

"  True !     But  no :  as  Cary  is  coming  out  in 

a  new  character — that  of  a  beauty — the  chances 

are  that  she  and  her  dress  alone  will  be  rr- 

I  marked,  and  we  and  ours  utterly  overlooked.** 

Here  they  attempted  to  laugh  ;  while  their 

mother,  whose  affection  had  been  somewhat 

'  alienated  by  their  undutiful  behaviour,  enjoyed 

I  their  mortification,  and,  telling  Caroline  she 

'  knew  she  had  too  much  greatness  of  mind  to 

be  annoyed  by  their  raillery,  desired  her  to  go 

I  with  her  into  her  apartment,  and  read  one  of 

Crabbe's  Tales  to  her. 

When  Caroline  appeared  at  dinner  that  day, 
every  one  observed  that  she  looked  thoughtful, 
and  was  frequently  on  the  point  of  saying 
something;  and  when  her  aunt  and  cousins 
remarked,  that  they  thought  it  strange  Sir 
William  Maberiey  had  not  called,  they  saw 
that  Caroline's  countenance  had  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression. 

"  Come,  Cary,  out  with  what  you  wish  to 
say ;  for  I  have  watched  you  for  some  lime, 
and  I  am  sure  you  have  something  to  commu- 
nicate, but  want  resolution,**  said  Sir  John. 

"  Yes ;  really  I  wish  to  say  something;  bat 
I  am  afraid  you  will  laugh  at  me,  and-— 
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••  Laagh  at  yoa,  Caiy  1  Who  shall  dare  to 
laagrh  at  yoa  in  mypruence^  ha !" 

Here  he  gave  his  daughters  one  of  liis 
fiercest  looks,  and  Caroline  ventured  to  ask, 
**  Pray,  dear  aunt,  are  you  quite  turt  who  the 
gentleman  was  that  supped  with  as  ]a«t 
night  1" 

'*  What  fancy  has  she  got  in  her  head  now  T* 
mattered  Anne. 

"  Silence !"  Tociferated  Sir  John,  ".tfnauif  r. 
Lady  Wallington ;  I  hope  you  did  not  bring 
home  a  harper  with  you  T* 

**  No :  certainly  not,  for  your  son  introduced 
him  to  as.*' 

**  Yes :  but  what  did  he  call  him !  Did  you 
hear  him  dUtinetlu  say,  Sir  William  Maber- 
ley  !  I  certainly  heard  him  say  onlV  Sir  Wil- 
liam ;  for  he  just  then  turned  away.** 
"  Well  Gary,  and  what  then  V^ 
**Why,  sir,  I  have  my  suspicions  that — 
that—** 

'*  Oh !  I  see  it  all  now,**  said  Anne,  with 
one  of  her  most  provoking  laughs :  '^  Gary 
thinks — nay  hopes  perhaps,  that  our  guest  wag 
really  Sir  William  Dormer,  and  not  Sir  Wil- 
liam Maberley ;  and  if  to,  she  thinks  we  hare 
no  chance  of  being  Lady  Dormer,  and  she  cet^ 
tainW  has—** 

••  No,  indeed,**  replied  Caroline,  "  I  am  not 
•o  conceited ;  but  1  have  some  reason  for  my 
sospicions.** 

**  I  kope  not,  my  dear,**  said  Lady  Walling- 
ton gravely ;  *•  for,  if  so,  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  look  Sir  William  Dormer  in  the  face.** 
**  And  so  should  I,  I  am  sure,  mamma/* 
"  I  also,  and  all  of  us  but  Caroline.     But 
qnick,  yoar  retuons^  Cary  1** 

**  When  I  first  beffan  to  have  my  suspicions, 
I  asked  the  batler  whither  Sir  William  ordered 
his  postilion  to  drive;  and  he  said  that  he 
called  ont  Home!    Now  Sir  William  Maher- 
lev  lives  in  another  count]|r,  and  he  certainly 
told  us  he  had  his  own  carriage  and  horsea*" 
**  I  declare  there  is  some  probability  in  what 
Cary  says.    Bat  go  on.** 
**  What  made  yoa  first  suspect  1** 
«'  The  gloam^  and  the  very  odd  look  which  1 
remembered  to  have  seen  on  his  countenance, 
when  yoa  wers  so— when  you  were  criticising 
Miss  Dormer,  and  the  pleasure  which  his 
looks  expressed  when  I  defended  her.** 

^  Well,  bat  if  he  was  A«r  hver,  he  would 
have  looked  the  same.*' 

**Yes;  bat  lemember  that  be  got  up  and 
tried  to  go  away  when  you  talked  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Dormer;  and  I  saw  every  now  and  then, 
that  though  be  looked  confused,  the  comers  of 
hie  moath  showed  that  he  could  hardly  help 
laaghing.** 

**  I  eannot  say  I  watehed  the  man's  coanie- 
nanee,**  said  Anne. 

^  Or  the  eomeis  of  his  mouth  either,**  cried 
Laura. 
**  But  would  toy  man  who  was  not  a  fool 


sit  there  so  long,  when  he  found  out  our  mis-' 
take,  without  explaining  who  he  wast** 

"1  conceive,"  replied  Caroline,  firmly, 
**  that  a  modest  man  would  not  have  had  nerve 
enough  to  do  it,  af\er  what  Anne  said  about 
his  person,  and  his  being  proud  and  conceited, 
and  so  on ;  and  afVer  what  passed  about  his 
sister,  a  generous  man  would  have  felt  it  still 
more  difficult.** 

'*  So,  so,  child !  you  are  far  gone,  indeed 
She  gives  her  hero  credit  for  modesty  and  gene- 
rosity already ;  and  that  after  having  been  only 
one  evening  in  his  company.*' 

**  Ah !  this  comes  of  gra/t'/uie— this  is  be- 
cause he  thought  yon  like  your  beauty.** 

**  I  told  you  you  would  laugh  at  me,**  said 
Caroline,  blushing. 

"Nay,"  exclaimed  Sir  John,  "if  this  be  as 
Caroline  thinks  it  is,  the  laugh  is  on  her  side. 
And  so  you  brought  a  gentleman  home  with 
you,"  cried  Sir  John,  "  to  ridicule  his  sister, 
and  afiront  him  1  S*death  !  women !  I  shall 
one  da^'have  to  answer  with  my  life  for  your 
impertinence !" 

"  Dear  papa !  there  is  no  evidence  of  this 
afVer  all,  except  Cary's  suspicions ;  and  is  she 
the  infallible  in  your  evesi  But  I  suppose 
she  is  now  to  be  the  oracle  as  well  as  the  beauiif 
of  the  family." 

"  To  me  she  has  long  been  the  hkuing  of 
it,"  he  pumbled  out;  "  and  that  is  better  ttian 
beinff  either  an  oracle  or  a  beauty." 

•*  I  declare,"  said  Lady  Wallington,  "  Carr 
has  alarmed  me :  and  I  shall  not  be  easy  till 
Mr.  Nowell  comes.  He  can  tell  us  whether 
Sir  William  Dormer  arrived  yesterday  or  not 
What  reason  did  our  guest  give  for  not  being 
earlier  at  the  ball  1" 

"  He  said  he  had  been  forced  to  attend  a 
christening  dinner  on  his  way." 

"And  pray,  most  oracular  cousin,"  cried 
Anne,  "  did  Miss  Dormer  mention  her  brother 
to  you  r* 

"  Yes ;  she  said  she  did  not  expect  him  that 
evening.** 

"  There !  And  yet  Cary  has  frightened  us 
all  by  her  ridiculous  suspicions  !** 

"  Why,  really  Cary,  I  bepn  to  think  Anne 
is  right:  as  Miss  Dormer  did  not  expect  her 
brother,  it  is  most  likely  he  did  not  come.** 

Lady  Wallington  now  rose  from  table,  and 
the  ladies  left  Sir  John  to  his  nap,  in  his  el- 
bow-chair. 

At  tea-time,  Mr.  Nowell  arrived,  and  was 
eagerly  questioned  concerning  Sir  William 
Dormer,  and  whether  he  was  at  Park  Place  or 
not. 

"  Dormer  !**  replied  he.  "  Let  me  recol- 
lect, what  did  Lord  John  Rory  write  me  word 
about  Dormer  1  No :  it  was  not  Lord  John, 
it  was  the  Marquis.  Oh,  I  have  it :  he  aaid 
Dormer  was  going  to  dine  with  him  the  next 
day,  at  the  Star  and  Garter  at  Richmond.  So 
yon  see  he  can*t  be  here,  because  he  dined  at 
Richmond  yesterday.*'  \ 
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^lamratisfied:"  «*Aiid  so  am  I:"  ''And 
so  am  I,"  said  the  three  ladies,  in  great  joy. 

^«  What  18  all  thisV  asked  Mr.  Nowell  af- 
fectedly; **I  seem  to  ba^e  imparted  great 
satisfaction.** 

**  Oh,  nothing :  only  Caroline  was  sure  Sir 
William  Dormer  was  come  to  Park  Place,  and 
we  were  sore  to  the  contrary.  What  sort  of 
looking  man  is  Sir  William  1    Is  he  tall  V* 

'*  About  my  height,**  replied  Nowell,  draw- 
ing up  his  brad  to  the  utmost. 

*' Is  he  stout  or  thin  V* 

**  About  my  size,**  throwing  back  his  shoul- 
ders as  he  spoke. 

''Is  he  fair  or  dark!** 

*'Much  such  a  complexion  and  hair  as 
mine.*' 

''  Eyes  dark  or  light  1*' 

Here  Mr.  Nowell,  instead  of  replying,  fixed 
his  own,  stretching  them  to  the  utmost  bounds, 
on  his  fair  interrogator;  and  afVer  a  pause, 
during  which  the  ladies  coald  scarcely  restrain 
Cheir  laughter,  he  exclaimed,  **Look  and 
judge  for  yourselTes!" 

*'Do  yon  mean  to  insinuate,**  said  Anne, 
''that  you  are  really  Sir  William  Dormer  him- 
self in  disguise  !'* 

"No:  but  we  are  so  alike  that  we  hare 
been  spoken  to  for  each  other.  Lord  John 
calls  us  the  two  Amphitryons." 

"  Then  I  am  sure,  mamma,'*  cried  Laura, 
"  we  have  never  yet  seen  Sir  William  Dor- 
mer." 

Caroline  was  silent;  for  so  difficult  is  it  for 
the  most  candid  minds  to  part  with  a  strongly 
conceived  opinion,  that  she  even  thought  she 
saw  in  the  coxcomb  before  her,  an  ugly  like- 
ness of  the  handsome  baronet. 

Those  who  love  to  indulge  in  bantering  are 
very  glad  of  variety  of  object  for  it;  and  Anne 
ceased  to  laiigh  at  her  little  cousin,  in  order  to 
play  off  Mr.  Nowell  and  Mrs.  Norman, 
which  she  did  in  her  own  judgment  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  she  was  good-humoured  to  her 
sister,  kind  to  Caroline,  and  tolerably  dutiful 
to  her  mother,  though  her  father  was  not  pre- 
sent ;  and  their  ambiguous  guest  was  entirely 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Nowell  was  at  all  times  a  fit  object  for 
her  ridicule ;  for  he  was  in  every  way  a  con- 
summate coxcomb;  and  at  that  moment  he 
was  dressed,  though  he  was  a  gentleman  of 
birth  and  fortune,  in  the  extreme  of  dandyism; 
— that  is,  the  breast  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
were  padded  till  they  bestowed  on  him  a  pro- 
truding chest,  while  his  waist  was  tightened  in 
till  it  became  small  to  an  apparently  wasp-like 
degree ;  and  his  pantaloons  were  plaited  and  ga- 
thered in  at  top  till  they  assumed  a  petticoat  full- 
ness, giving  an  unnatural  appearance  of  round- 
ness to  his  person,  and  making  him,  like  many 
other  young  men  of  the  present  day,  look  like 
a  woman  on  the  stage  attired  in  boy's  clothes ; 
while  the  collar  of  his  shirt  was  in  almostlov- 
ing  contact  with  his  noaliils,  and  his  wrist- 


bands had  formed  an  eqosll j  intimats  sou 
ion  with  his  knuckles. 

Bnt,  happy  am  I  to  say,  tfast  a  less  efleoi-! 
nate  description  of  dress  seems  likdy  soos  toi 
prevail ;  a  dress  more  worthy  of  the  maalj  > 
youth  of  Britain.  { 

The  next  day  was  passed  by  the  siitm 
some  miles  off  at  the  house  of  ascfaod  fnead ;  i 
and  by  Sir  John,  Lady  Wallinglon,  and  Caio- 
line,  at  a  little  cottage  new  the  sest  inhabited 
by  his  fsTOurite  physician. 

When  the  family  retamed  home,  tfiey  imnd 
Sir  William  Maberiey's  call  end,  who  had 
called  during  their  absence;  and  whfle  it  filled 
the  rest  of  the  party  with  exoltation,  CaioliM 
▼ainly  tried  to  be  equally  glad ;  hot  when  ibe 
reached  her  own  apartment*  she  inTolnntarilj  j 
said  to  herself,  ^  So  then  it  was  Sir  Willitai 
Maberley  afler  all !  and  he  ia  eeitainly  in  lott  - 
with  Miss  Dormer!**  I 

The  next  day  that  dawned  waa  the  day  of 
Miss  Dormer's  ball ;  bnt  hour  followed  hoor,  j 
and  no  dress  arrived  for  Caroline :  she  sum- 
moned all  the  fortitude  of  eighteen  npon  the 
occasion :  at  last  she  obserred,  ahe  had  belter 
prepare  her  other  gown,  thankfhlly  aceeptiof  > 
a  trimming  of  Laura's  to  add  to  ^  neeessaij  | 
decoration. 

By  the  latest  coach  the  lon^-«xpeeted  box  i 
appeared ;  and  the  dress,  endeared  still  more ! 
by  the  dread  of  its  not  arriving,  was  received 
in  uninjured  beauty.  When  the  ladies,  ready 
dressed  for  the  ball,  were  waiting  for  thrir; 
carriage,  they  saw,  to  their  great  surprise.  Sir 
John  himself  enter  the  room  in  his  very  besi| 
attire,  save  that  one  of  his  shoes  was  a  goaty , 
one,  and  declaring  that  he  was  resoWed  to' 
witness  the  conquests  he  anticipated :  for  little 
Gary  really  looked  so  charmingly,  that  he 
foresaw  she  would  be  the  cause  of  great  trouble 
to  him."  1 

"  And  do  not  your  own  daughters  look  charm- 
ingly, too,  Sir  John  V  said  Lady  WallingtoD,- 
whose  maternal  pride  now  took  the  alarm. 

"  Yes ;  but  that  they  always  do,  and  look 
as  if  they  knew  it,  too :  but  Caroline  never 
looked  so  well  before,  nor  was  ever  so  well 
dressed  before,  I  fancy  :  and  her  consciousness 
of  it  only  just  serves  to  deepen  the  colour  of  • 
her  cheeks  to  a  most  becoming  hue.**  j 

The  sisters  tossed  up  their  heads  at  this 
just  description,  while  Caroline  looked  still 
prettier  from  the  blush  which  it  called  forth 
on  her  dimpled  cheek,  and  with  sparkling  eyes 
jumped  into  the  carriage  after  her  cousins. 

For  a  mile  before  the  carriage  reached  Park 
Place,  the  company  approached  the  house 
through  an  avenue  in  which  every  tree  was 
filled  with  pale  green  lamps,  whose  light  in- 
creased  by  contrast  the  brilliancy  that  met 
their  eyes  on  every  side  when  they  entered  ibe 
hall,  the  dome  of  which  was  studded  with 
white  lamps,  while  magnificent  cut-j^lass 
lustres  were  suspended  from  erery  ceiling  in 
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the  suite  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  dis- 
played to  advantage  the  beauty  of  the  pictures. 

Miss  Dormer  receired  Lady  Wallington  and 
her  daughters  coldly,  bat  politely ;  she  looked 
more  graciously  on  Sir  John,  fiut  when  she 
•aw  Caroline,  she  took  her  hand  with  a  smile  of 
anima  ted  welcome.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
simplicitv  of  Miss  Dormer^s  dress  that  even- 
ing :  and  now,  as  Caroline  said  to  herself,  no 
eye,  surely,  but  that  of  a  very  ehvious  woman, 
could  discover  any  fault  in  her  shape. 

The  ladies  looked  round  to  try  if  they  could 
see  Sir  William  Maberley,  but  in  vain ;  and 
as  no  gentleman  came  forward  to  receive  them, 
they  concluded  $ir  William  Dormer  was  not 
present. 

Miss  Dormer  now  nroposed  to  adjourn  to 
the  dancing-room,  and,  on  the  doors  being 
thrown  open,  led  the  way  into  a  long  gallery 
brilliantly  lighted  and  ornamented  with  fine 
statues.  At  the  end  of  this  gallery  were  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  two  of  whom  advanced 
from  the  group :  in  one  of  these  the  W^alling- 
tons  recognised  Sir  William  Maberley;  the 
other  was,  they  concluded,  the  master  of  the 
house. 

As  the  two  gentlemen  advanced  to  meet  her, 
she  said,  **  Give  me  leave,  my  dear  brother,  to 
present  you  to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Wallington, 
and  the  Miss  Wallingtons;  and  this  is  my 
friend  Miss  Caroline  Wallington,*'  taking  at 
the  same  time  the  hand  of  the  tuppoied  Sir 
William  Maberley  I 

Caroline  was  now  full  of  pity,  and  even  of 
mortification,  on  witnessing  the  consternation 
of  her  aunt  and  cousins,  andthe  wonder,  mixed 
with  painful  suspicion,  with  which  Sir  John 
observed  the  evident  discomposure  of  his  fa- 
mily. 

^  What  does  all  this  mean  r*  said  he.  '•  An- 
swer me.  Lady  Wallington :  is  this  the  gen- 
tleman whom  you  mistook  the  other'night  for 
Sir  William  Maberley  r* 

**I  am  tbe  real  Simon  Pure,**  said  the  other 
gentleman:  ^and  1  did  myself  the  honour, 
thooflrh  personally  unknown,  to  call  yesterday 
St  Old  Hall,  to  thank  you  for  the  civilities  in- 
tended for  me.'* 

'*  Hark  ye!  Sir  William  Dormer,**  said  Sir 
John,  taking  him  on  one  side,  **  I  trust  you  are 
too  sensible  a  man  to  be  affected  by  the  im- 
pertinence of  women,  or  to  think  the  worse  of 
me,  because  I  have  a  foolish  wife  and  prating 
daughters.  I  understand  that  all  my  family, 
little  Cary  excepted,  said  many  things  which 
they  now  wish  recalled ;  but  for  my  sake,  and 
for  Caroline's  sake,  who  is  a  little  angel,  and 
I  dare  say  behaved  like  one,  pray  forgive  the 
rest  of  the  family." 

Sir  William,  who  was  a  singular  mixture 
of  mauwn§e^onte  and  dignity,  felt  embarrassed 
during  this  address ;  but  at  tbe  end  of  it  he 
cordially  gave  his  hand  to  Sir  John,  and  said, 
**  Not  only  for  your  sake,  and  that  of  Miss 
Caroline,  bat  for  theirs,  will  I  banish  from  my 


mind  every  recollection  of  what  passed  at  Old 
Hall ;  though,  for  my  own  sake,  I  wish  to  le* 
member  it,  as  mortifications  to  our  vanity  aie 
always  salutary.  What  was  said  of  one  dearer 
to  me  than  myself,  she,  also,  I  trust,  will  pro- 
fit by.  And  now.  Miss  Caroline,  let  me  re- 
ward your  candour  and  kindness,  by  present^ 
ing  you  to  that  tiveet  M  lady,  my  aunt,-  who 
promises,  that  when  she  chooses  a  dress  for 
ner  niece  again,  it  shall  be  such  as  your  heU 
ter  taste  approves.'* 

While  he  said  this,  he  led  the  delighted 
Caroline  to  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  who  gave  her  such 
a  reception  as  proved  that  her  nephew  hadi 
spoken  most  highly  of  her. 

Miss  Dormer  now  gave  the  signal  fi^r  the 
music  to  begin.  The  sets  were  formed  ;  and 
Sir  William  Maberley  led  Miss  Dormer  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  dances,  while  Sir  Willianv 
conducted  Caroline  to  the  head  of  the  other 
set. 

To  Anne  and  Laura,  and,  indeed,  to  Lady 
Wallington,  the  evening  was  now  completely 
spoiled.  Lady  Wallington  had  great  pride  i» 
her  daughters ;  pride  in  their  beauty  and  ex- 
ternal graces,  upon  which  she  depended  for 
their  advantageous  establishment  in  life.  She- 
had  looked  forward  to  the  ball  of  that  evenings 
with  great  expectation :  but  her  views  were 
now  frustrated ;  and  had  she  been  a  wise  wo- 
man, she  would  have  blamed  herself  for  not 
having  tried  to  (pve  her  daughters  virtues  as 
well  as  accomplishments,  when  she  saw  that 
Caroline,  with  inferiority  of  face,  person,  and 
acquirements,  by  the  simple  exertion  of  can* 
dour,  and  a  kind,  indulgent  spirit,  had  con^ 
trived  to  make  friendi  where  they  had  made 
enemies,  and  was  enjoying  that  ball* room, 
which  was  to  them  and  to  her  a  scene  only  of 
regret,  envy,  and  resentment. 

They  had  the  pleasure  of  being  engaged  for 
eveiT  dance ;  but  they  were  not  dancing  with 
the  first  men  in  the  room,  and  Caroline  was ; 
nor  could  they  hear  without  excessive  mortifi- 
cation, how  even  BXAuriruL  Caroline  looked ; 
and  what  marked  attention  she  received  from< 
Sir  William  and  Miss  Dormer;  for  there  is^ 
perhaps,  no  feeling  more  trying  to  the  selMove* 
of  both  sexes,  than  that  of  being  forced  to  own 
a  SUPERIOR  or  equal  in  one  whom  all  your  life 
you  have  considered  as  your  inferior. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Sir  William 
Dormer  owned  to  Caroline,  that  he  had  cho- 
sen, knowing  his  sister's  strength  of  mind,  to 
impart  to  her  what  Miss  Wallington  and  Caro- 
line had  said  concerning  her  dress,  and  her 
dancing  quadrilles;  and  had  expressed  his 
wish,  Uiat  she  would  be  more  simple  in  tlie 
one  and  discontinue  the  other. 

''  You  see,"  he  added,  '*  that  she  has  com« 
plied  with  my  request;  she  did   it  with  the 

ntest  good  humour;  and  thouffh  we  have 
ied  quadrilles  this  evening,  sne  has  de- 
clined doing  so,  and  her  dress  is  as  simple  as 
yott  would  have  advised.    Let  me  ^d>^^^^ 


I^. 


VokllL. 
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ever,  that  Angrusta  was  more  gratified  by  your 
defence,  than  she  was  wounded  by  the  sever- 
ity of  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  see,  hither, 
«he  and  Mrs.  Fitzroy  are  coming  to  speak  to 
you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  receive  what 
they  have  to  say  with  a  wish  to  oblige  them.'* 

As  soon  as  Caroline  heard  what  they  had 
to  communicate,  she  flew  on  the  wings  of 
%ope  and  joy  to  seek  her  uncle  and  aunt;  to 
whom  her  cousins  were  expressing  their  wish 
to  return  home. 

••  Whall  so  soon  1"  cried  Caroline,  her  look 
•of  joy  suddenly  changing. 

**  So  soon !  Why  it  is  three  o'clock,  and  we 
are  both  tired." 

"Tired!" 

*•  Don't  echo  my  words,  if  you  please, — ^it 
is  very  vulgar.  Yes,  tired ;  for  I  never  passed 
«  more  disagreeable  evening." 

"  Disa "   Caroline  checked  herself,  and 

almost  begged  her  cousin's  pardon :  then  turn- 
ing to  Sir  John  and  Lady  Wallington,  the 
former  of  whom  observed  her  look  of  animated 
-pleasure  with  kind  satisfaction,  she  told  them 
that  Mrs.  Fitzroy  and  Miss  Dormer  had  asked 
her  to  spend  a  week  with  him,  if  they  would 
-allow  it;  and  before  Lady  Wallington  could 
Teply,  those  ladies  came  in  person  to  urge  their 
suit. 

"Ladles,"  said  Sir  John,  "it  is  I,  and  I 
^lone,  who  am  the  person  to  consult;  for  Car- 
oline is  my  head  nurse : — however,  as  the  gout 
is  nearly  gone,  I  shall  willingly  spare  her 
whenever  you  choose  to  summon  her." 

"  Could  she  not  stay  to-night  1" 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, and  then  the  dear  little  girl  may  dance 
as  long  as  she  likes." 

"  Oh !  my  kind,  good  uncle,"  said  Caro- 
line, "  I  never  can  thank  you  enough  !" 

Caroline's  joy,  however,  was  not  wholly  on 
account  of  being  able  to  rejoin  the  dance;  she 
was  glad  to  escape  the  sarcasms  and  ill-hu- 
mour which  her  cousins,  she  knew,  would 
vent  on  her  defenceless  head,  and  also  perhaps 
on  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  feast. 

But  to  spend  a  week  with  such  mild  and 
blessed  spirits  as  Mrs.  Fitzroy  and  Miss  Dor- 
mer! Mrs.  Fitzroy,  who  had  known,  she 
found,  her  own  dear  mother !  Never  since  that 
regretted  parent  died  had  Caroline  felt  so  hap- 
py ;  and  it  was  so  kind  in  her  uncle  to  spare 
her,  before  he  had  gotten  his  own  shoe  on 
again ! 

How  worthy  of  love  is  that  being  who  is 
fond  of  encouraginfir  sources  for  thankfulness ! 
and  how  salutary  is  the  influence  of  such  a 
one !  Such  a  temper,  like  the  Claude  Lorraine 
^lass,  sheds  a  glowing  tint  over  scenes  which 


are  already  pleasing,  and  creates  them  where 
the  prospect  is  gloomy  and  cheerless. 

Caroline  stayed  a  week  at  Park  Place,  and 
then  obtained  leave  to  stay  another,  and  then 
another.  At  the  end  of  the  third,  when  Sir 
William  Dormer  and  his  sister  conducted  her 
to  Old  Hall,  the  former  came  to  orge  a  still 
dearer  and  more  important  request  to  Sir  John ; 
namely,  that  he  would  part  with  his  little 
nurse  for  life,  and  allow  her  to  be  the  nustrest 
of  Park  Place.  | 

Sir  John  was  luckiW,  at  this  moment,  quite 
free  from  gout ;  therefore  it  was  no  trial  to  hit  I 
selfishness  to  grant  the  request ;  besides,  if  it{ 
had  been,  it  was  so  good  a  thing  to  part  with  a  | 
portionless  niece  to  such  a  man,  that  even  the 
gout  would  have  remonstrated  in  vain.  With 
a  glow  of  afiectionate  pleasure,  he  said, "  Take 
her.  Sir  William,  she  is  yours ;  and  I,  who 
know  her  worth,  for  I  have  tried  it,  can  assure 
you  that  I  give  you  a  trea$ureJ" 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sisters 
could  see,  without  great  pain,  their  despised 
cousin  Cary  made  the  choice  of  a  man  of 
splendid  fortune  and  high  connexion;  nor, 
that  they  could  ever  help  regretting  the  supper 
"  after  &ie  ball ;"  because  they  felt  assured 
that,  but  for  that  unfortunate  conversatioii,' 
Sir  William  Dormer  might  have  chosen  one  of  i 
themselves ;  for  it  was  a  little  ealvo  to  their  | 
vanity,  to  believe  that  it  was  by  the  incense  | 
offered  that  evening  unconsciously  to  his  fra- 1 
ternal  vanity,  that  Caroline  had  obtained  the 
preference ;  and  when  they  were  in  a  very ' 
spiteful  mood,  they  worked  up  each  other  to ' 
suspect  that  Caroline^  though  they  did  not, 
knew  him  all  the  time  to  be  Sir  William  Dor- 
mer. I 

Whether  the  mortifying  results  of  that  me- 
morable evening  made  them  more  careful  in 
future  how  they  pulled  to  pieces  and  cut  up  (to 
use  two  expressive  though  common  metaphors] 
their  companions  and  friends,  on  their  return 
home  from  routs  or  assemblies,  I  cannot  de- , 
termine;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Caroline  con- 
tinued to  be  as  candid  and  averse  from  detrac- 
tion, as  she  had  then  proved  herself;  and  Sir 
William  Dormer  oflen  declared,  that  his  little 
wife  never  looked  so  lovely  in  his  eyes,  as' 
when,  on  such  occasions,  she  dwelt  delighted , 
on  the  looks  or  graces  of  the  ladies  whom  she 
had  met,  and  kindly  threw  their  defects  into! 
shade, — proving  herself,  I  must  own  from  fre-' 
quent  experience,  an  exception  to  a  general! 
rule;  as,  what  is  more  common  than  for  t 
party  to  assemble  round  the  table  of  refresh-,' 
ment,  to  talk  over,  criticise,  and  ridicule  the 
comoany,  and  prove  DSTRACTiorr  the  greatest 
of  pleasures  "  after  the  ball  1"  I 
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'•Well  then,  Ellen, all  ib  settled,'' said  Sir 
George  Mortimer  to  his  niece  and  ward ;  **  and 
you  are  resolved  to  go  to  London  by  the  mail, 
from  W ,  next  Monday  1" 

**Yes,  dear  uncle,  it  is  the  quickest  con- 
veyance ;  and  as  I  am  only  to  stay  a  month, 
1  shall  like  to  lose  as  little  time  as  I  can  in 
traTelling.*' 

'*0h!  certainly;  to  lose  tweWe  hours  of 
such  delight  as  awaits  you,  Ellen,  would  be 
•hockinff  indeed !" 

'*  Oh  r  but  it  is  not  only  that,  it  will  be  less 
trouble,  and  less  expense,  you  know ;  and  I 
shall  want  all  my  money  for  London ;  and  as 
my  aunt  lets  her  maid  go  with  me,  and  Mr. 
Betson,  the  attorney,  will  take  care  of  me,  I 
do  not  see  why  I  should  not  go  by  the  mail." 

**  Nor  I  neither,  my  dear;  but,  Ellen,  I  sup- 
pose yon  have  written  to  desire  your  cousin, 
Charles  Mandeville,  to  meet  you  at  the  inn  1" 

*•  No,  indeed,  I  have  not,"  Ellen  replied, 
deeply  blushing,  ''for  I  wish  to  surprise  him ; 
besides,  I  should  not  like  to  take  the  poor 
youth  out  of  his  bed  so  early  in  a  cold  May." 

'*A  great  hardship,  indeed,  to  force  a  healthy 
jroung  man  of  one-and-twenty  out  of  his  bed, 
in  a  spring  morning,  at  five  or  six  o'clock." 

"  Oh !  but  if  1  should  give  him  cold !  you 
know  he  often  has  a  bad  cough." 

"  Poor  delicate  creature !  I  am  glad  you 
have  so  much  consideration  for  him." 

*'  Nay,  I  am  sure  Charles  is  not  ddieaU ; 
he  looks  very  manly,  and  has  a  fine  healthy 
colour." 

"  Then  why  should  he  not  get  up  to  meet 
you  1" 

"  Oh !  but  I  wish  to  surprise  him.  I  tell  you, 
he  will  be  so  surprised,  and  so  delighted !" 

''No  doubt;  well,  well,  silly  girl!  have 
your  own  way."  And  Ellen,  having  sent  for 
places  in  the  W—  mail,  ran  to  talk  to  her 
aunt  and  cousins  on  the  only  subject  upper- 
most in  her  young  and  confiding  heart;  — 
namely,  the  joy  of  a  first  visit  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  of  the  deliffht  which  her  unexpected 
presence  there  would  occasion  her  dear,  dear 
Charles:  for  Ellen,  though  she  had  a  fine  un- 
derstanding, had  a  heart  even  too  fond  and  Ibo 
confiding,  and  she  was  only  eighteen.  Charles 
Mandeville,  who,  at  the  age  of  five-and-twenty, 
was  to  come  into  possession  of  a  handsome  for- 
tune, had  finished  his  classical  studies  under 
the  tuition  of  a  country  clergyman,  in  the  vil- 
lage where  Sir  George  Mortimer  resided,  and 


thence  had  had  an  intimate  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  Sir  George^s  family,  which  had 
ended  in  a  tender  attachment  between  him  and 
his  cousin,  Ellen  Mortimer,  whose  mother  was 
his  father's  sister.  Not  that  anything  like  an 
engagement  existed  between  them ;  that  Sir 
George  had  positively  forbidden.  —  He  had 
represented  to  them,  that  they  were  as  yet  too 
young  to  know  their  own  minds;  and  that,  as 
Mr.  Mandeville  could  not  marry  till  he  was  of 
age,  it  would  be  better  to  prove  the  strength 
and  reality  of  their  attachment  by  absence, 
and  by  mixing  with  the  world.  The  young 
lovers  would  have  talked  of  eternal  constancy, 
and  declared  their  hearts  were  unalterably  fixed 
on  each  other,  if  he  would  have  allowed  them 
to  do  so ;  but  he  forbade  it,  assuring  them  that 
their  rhapsodies  would  not  carry  conviction  to 
his  mind,  as  he  had  known  manv  a  passion, 
which  the  retirement  of  a  village  had  created, 
vanish  away  in  the  varied  intercourse  and 
pleasures  of  busy  life.  And  very  soon  was 
absence,  the  great  test  of  afiection,  to  prove 
that  of  Charles  Mandeville,  for  bis  guardian 
wrote  to  tell  him  it  was  time  for  him  to  enter 
himself  at  Lincoln's-inn.  As  Mandeville's  fa- 
ther had  been  a  strict  dissenter,  he  had  forbid- 
den his  son  to  be  educated  at  College;  there- 
fore, instead  of  going  to  Cambridge,  he  re- 
ceived the  private  tuition  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  was  then  to  commence  his  legal 
studies,  as  intellectual  pursuit  of  some  sort 
was  wisely  deemed  necessary  for  him  during 
the  years  that  were  yet  to  come  of  his  long 
minority.  But  a  young  man,  who  knows  that 
at  five-and-twenty  he  shall  have  a  large  for- 
tune, is  not  likely,  from  principle  and  the  love 
of  employment,  to  study  very  hard.  The 
known  expectations,  the  handsome  person, 
prompt  attentions,  musical  powers,  and  pleas- 
ing manners  of  Charles  Mandeville,  soon  gave 
him  entrance  into  some  gay  and  fiishionable 
circles  in  the  metropolis ;  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  after  he  left  the  village  of  R  ,  his 
letters  to  Ellen  were  neither  so  frequent  nor  so 
long  as  they  had  been,  but  they  contained 
some  tender  words,  such  as  "  dearest,  beloved 
girl,"  and  so  on ;  and  Ellen  tried  to  be  satis- 
fied ;  for  how  was  it  possible  that  Charles 
should  have  changed  so  soon,  if  at  all ;  since 
her  heart  was  unchanged,  though  she  had  had 
temptations  to  falsehc^  thrown  in  her  way. 

Sir  Henry  Claremont,  a  young   baronet, 
came  to  reside  on  a  beautiCul  efttAte>V^\sti^^^ 
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to  a  friend  of  his,  who  wat  forced  to  live 
abroad  on  account  of  his  health.  Thie  estate 
joined  the  Park-gate  of  Sir  George  Mortimer. 
Sir  Henry,  on  losing  a  mother,  whom  he  al- 
most adored,  felt  himself  unable  to  remain  in 
his  own  house,  where  everything  reminded 
him  of  his  loss ;  he  therefore  hired  the  seat  in 
question  of  its  owner.  But  he  declined  visit- 
ing his  neighbours,  and  had  gained  the  title  of 
the  recluse,  when  he  saw  Ellen  at  church, 
soon  afler  she  finally  left  school,  and  from 
that  moment  he  was  a  recluse  no  longer;  for 
as  soon  as  Sir  George  found  that  the  young 
baronet  sought,  rather  than  avoided  him,  he 
invited  him  to  his  house;  and  a  great  deal  of 
visiting  intercourse  took  place,  till,  on  the  ob- 
vious intimacy  and  attachment  which  ensued 
between  Ellen  and  Charles,  Sir  Henry  gradu- 
ally ceased  his  visits,  and  his  love  of  solitude 
an^  home  returned.  But  when  Charles  went 
to  London,  and  when,  on  inquiry.  Sir  Henry 
found  that  no  engagement  existed  between 
him  and  his  cousin,  he  again  became  sociable, 
and  at  length,  afler  a  '*  series  of  quiet  atten- 
tions, not  so  pointed  as  to  alarm,  or  so  vague 
as  to  be  misunderstood,'*  he  ventured  to  ask 
leave  to  address  Miss  Mortimer.  But  Ellen 
was  firm  in  her  refusal  of  his  addresses ;  and 
Sir  George  could  not  help  saying, — 

'•  Well,  Ellen,  I  only  hope  that  Charles 
may  prove  himself  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  you 
are  makin<j  for  his  sake. 

"  Sacrifice,  my  dear  uncle !" 

"  Yes ;  —  for  is  not  Sir  Henry  Claremont 
pverythinsr  a  father  would  desire  in  a  husband 
for  his  daiijrhtor,  or  his  daughter  for  herselfl 
Is  he  not  handsome,  young,  good,  pious,  stu- 
dious? Before  his  rich  neighbours  knew  him, 
did  not  his  poor  ones  bless  him,  Ellen  V 

**  Oh,  yes,  he  is  very  good,  and  charming,  1 
dare  say  ;  and  if  I  did  not  love  Charles,  1 — 
but  I  do  love  Charles,  so  I  cannot  have  Sir 
Henry." 

Sir  Grorsre  shook  his  head,  sighed,  and  told 
Sir  Henry  he  had  nothing  at  present  to  hope. 
Sir  Henry  sighed  also,  but  he  contrived  to  re- 
member the  "at  present"  qualified  the  refusal 
from  the  lips  of  Sir  George,  and  he  resolved 
to  hope  on ;  in  the  meanwhile  Ellen  could 
not  express  a  wish  which  was  not  immediately 
fulfilled ;  presents  so  delicately  offered  that  they 
could  not  be  refused,  and  attentions  so  well 
timed  that  they  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
proved  the  continuation  of  his  love;  a  love 
which,  though  silent  in  words,  spoke  in  every 
glance  of  his  intelligent  eye,  and  seemed  re- 
solved to  burn  unchanged  even  in  the  midst  of 
despair.  There  were  times  when  Ellen  herself 
thought  it  was  a  pity  she  could  not  reward  such 
love  as  that  of  Sir  Henry ;  but  this  was  only 
when  she  had  for  a  few  days  vainly  expected  a 
letterfrom  Charles.  If  the  expected  letter,  when 
it  came,  contained  its  usual  quantity  of  tender 
epithets,  and  one  regret  at  being  separated 
from  her,  then  she  forgot  Sir  Henry's  incessant 


assiduity:  she  heard  with  calm  mpvrobation 
only  of  his  benevolent  exertions,  and  had  no 
wish  80  near  her  heart  as  to  see  Charles  anb ; 
no  re^t  but  that  she  did  not  receive  theloog- 
promised  invitation  to  London  from  ber  mo- ' 
ther's  old  friend,  Mrs.  Ainslie.  At  length  i 
this  precious  invitation  arrived,  and  Ellen  was ' 
requested  to  set  off  immediately,  as  at  the  end . 
of  the  month  her  friend  would  be  obliged  toj 
travel  to  the  north.  It  was  the  suddenness  of' 
the  summons  which  tempted  Ellen  to  surprise  j 
Charles,  as  she  hoped,  agreeabW;  and  Sir; 
George,  who  suspected  that  Charles's  attach-: 
ment  had  not  resisted  the  destroying  |M>wer  of | 
absence  as  well  as  hers  had  done,  was  will-| 
ing  that  he  should  be  taken  by  surprise,  as  h«: 
thought  that,  if  Ellen  could  see  her  favourite's  | 
heart  off  its  guard,  she  might  find  out  that  bej 
had  ceased  to  love  her,  ai^  might  thence  de-i 
rive  power  to  conquer  her  own  attachment     | 

The  parting  hour  with  her  relations,  was,* 
on  Ellen's  side,  one  of  tears  quickly  sncoeeded^ 
by  smiles  when  she  (bund  herself  really  seated; 
in  the  mail,  and  really  on  her  journey  to  Loa-| 
don;  that  journey,  at  the  end  of  which  she| 
was  to  see,  though  not,  alas!  immediately,'' 
the  face  which  haunted  ber  dreams,  and  gave, 
interest  to  her  waking  hours;  and  to  hear  that; 
voice  whose  parting  accents  still  rung  mourn- 1 
(iiUy  and  melodiously  in  her  ears.  To  EUen,' 
the  novelty  of  the  present  scene,  and  the  ex- 1 
pectation  of  the  future,  gave  a  feeling  of  iih| 
toxication,  which  made  her  almost  troublesoaie- 
ly-loquacious  to  her  companion,  Mr.  Betson, 
for  she  could  only  converse  concerning  Lon- 
don, and  ask  incessant  questions  relative  to 
the  place  of  her  destination.  As  they  passed 
Sir  Henry  Claremont^s  park-gate,  Ellen  saw 
him  leaning  on  it  as  if  watching  to  catch  a 
last  look  of  her.  She  eagerly  returned  his 
bow  of  adieu,  and  kissed  her  hand  kindly  to 
him,  but  was  soon  again  engrossed  in  ques- 
tioning her  companion.  As  it  grew  dark,  Mr. 
Betson*8  answers  were  shorter  and  shorter; 
and,  when  night  came  on,  his  replies  dwindled 
down  into  a  plain  ♦'  Yes,"  and  **  No."  At 
last  Ellen  with  dismay  saw  him,  with  a  hearty 
yawn,  put  on  his  night-cap,  and  settle  himself 
down  in  the  corner. 

"  Dear  me,  sir !"  she  exclaimed,  "  to  be  sure 
you  are  not  going  to  sleep  1" 

"Why  not,  Miss  Mortimer?    1  am  not  a 
young  man,  and  I  really  advise  you  to  sleep 
yourself,  for  you  will  want  all  your  spirits  for  the 
I  journey,  and  for  London,  when  you  get  tliere." 
I      Ellen  was  disappointed,  but  she  saw  that 
I  sleep  was  so  much  dearer  to  Mr.  Betson  as  a 
companion  than  she  was,  that  she  subroitte<l 
in*  silence   to  the  preference;    or  rather  she: 
talked,  as  talk  she  must,  to  her  aunt^s  maid,| 
now,  for  the  time  being  her  own  ;  and  in  pro-, 
jecting  alterations  which  she  was  to  execute 
,  in  her  old  things,  or  in  thinking  over  what 
I  new  things  she  was  to  purchase,  she  beguiled 
I  part  of  the  long  night,  which  still  separated 
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,  her  from  London  and  her  lo?e,  but  at  dawn 
she  had  talked  herself  into  weariness,  and 
sleep  was  not  fiur  behind.  When  she  awolce, 
the  approach  to  London,  through  Piccadilly, 
was  in  si((ht,  and  Ellen  was  in  an  ecstasy 
of  admiration !  Oh,  the  incessant  questions 
with  which  she  now  assailed  Mr.  fietson. 
But  the  question  nearest  her  heart  was,  **Pray, 
sir,  where  is  Albany  t  Because  this  is  Picca- 
dilly, you  say,  and  Albany,  I  know,  is  near 
it.**  But  Mr.  Betson  had  never  heard  of  Al* 
bany,  which  Charles  mentioned  as  a  most 
fashionable  residence :  ergo^  Mr.  Betson  was 
a  vol  ear  man,  and  knew  nothing  of  ton  and 
life. 

Ellen  now  begran  to  reg^ret  that  she  had  not 
written  to  re<|uest  Charles  to  meet  her,  or 
rather  to  let  him  know  she  was  to  be  seen  at 
•even  oVlock  in  the  morning  at  the  Golden 
Cross,  Charing  Cross.  No  doubt  he  would 
have  been  there,  and  then  she  would  have  seen 
him  so  much  sooner.  This  consideration  had 
led  her  into  a  deep  reverie^  when  the  mail  turned 
into  the  inn-yard  at  one  of  the  entrances,  and 
she  foand  Mr.  Ainslie's  carriage  waiting  for  her. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  Ellen^s  ideas  of 
London  were  considerably  lowered  as  she 
tamed  her  back  on  the  west  end  of  the  town ; 
and  after  going  down  thle  comparatively  gloomy 
Strand,  in  which  the  current  of  human  life 
had  not  yet  begun  its  course,  saw  the  carriage 
turn  into  the  spacious  but  dark  area  of  Ser- 
Jeant^s  Inn;  and  Charles  lived  in  Albany,  and 
that  was  near  FiceadiUy !  But  the  warm,  affec- 
tionate greeting  of  her  mother*s  friends,  the 
cheerful  fire,  the  refreshing  breakfast,  and  the 
evidences  of  kind  hearts,  of  taste  and  opulence, 
which  surrounded  her,  suspended  for  a  while 
even  the  remembrance  of  Charles  and  regret 
that  he  was  so  far  off;  and  Ellen  was  so 
cheered,  so  alive,  that  she  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  by  her  kind  hostess  to  go  to  bed 
for  a  few  hours. 

**  Oh,  no  —  it  is  impossible !  I  should  not 
sleep  if  I  did ;"  then  blushing  deeply,  she  said 
that  she  must  write  a  note. 

^  Yon  will  find  whatever  you  want  for  that 
!  purpose  in  your  own  chamber.'* 
I     **  No— not  unless  yoa  go  with  me  thither,** 
she  replied,  blushing  still  more,  '*  for  I  want 
yoo  to  write  what  I  shall  dictate.** 
i     Mrs.  Ainslie  accordingly  accompanied  Ellen 
to  her  room,  and   there  she  learnt  what  she 
wished  her  to  write,  as  follows: 
I     ''  If  Mr.  Mandeville  will  take  the  trouble  to 
'call  at  Mr.  Ainslie*s,  No.  — ,  Serjeant's  Inn, 
i  some  time  to-day,  he  will  learn  some  intelli- 
'  genee  respecting  his  cousin  Ellen  Mortimer.** 
i     ''But  why,**  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  ''not  tell 
him  at  once  that  you  are  here.** 
I     The  treasured  fancy  of  her  heart,  however, 
was  indulged,  and  Mrs.  Ainslie  did  as  she 
desired  her,  then  sent  her  own  servant  to  Al- 
j  bany  with  the  note. 
I     Mis.  Ainslie,  in  eonsequenoe  of  having  been 


told  in  confidence  by  Sir  George  that  he  sus- 
pected Cbarles*s  heart  of  having  played  truant 
to  Ellen,  allowed  the  expression  **  some  time 
to-day**  to  remain,  and  did  not  insist  on  chang- 
ing it  for  a  pariieuiar  hour,  as  she  thought  that 
Charles*s  coming  early  or  late,  according  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  heart,  would  prove  the 
state  of  that  heart  beyond  a  doubt  to  her  eyes, 
though  not,  perhaps,  to  Ellen's;  therefore, 
with  some  anxious  expectation,  though  not 
equal  to  that  of  her  young  guest,  Mrs.  Ainslie 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Charles.  But  hour  suc- 
ceeded to  hour,  and  yet  he  did  not  come  ;•— 
while  Ellen*s  cheek  was  now  pale,  now  flush- 
ed, as  disappointment  or  hope  preponderated ; 
yet  it  was  m  reality  all  disappointment,  for  if 
he  had  been  interested  in  hearing  aught  con- 
cerning her,  he  would  have  come  directly. 

'*  Surely,*'  said  Ellen  at  last,  no  longer  able 
to  conceal  her  vexation — ^^  Surely,  Charles  is 
not  in  town  1" 

'*  Yon  shall  question  my  servant  yourself,** 
said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  and  she  rang  for  him,  though 
she  already  knew  what  he  would  reply,  which 
was,  that  he  saw  Mr.  Mandeville  s  servant, 
who  told  him  he  would  give  the  note  into  his 
master's  hand  immediately.  Yet  it  was  three 
o'clock,  and  he  was  not  at  Serjeant's  Inn. 

**  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  *'  1  conclude, 
Ellen,  you  will  not  stay  at  home  any  longer  in 
hopes  of  this  truant's  arrival.  My  carriage 
is  coming  round,  and  I  must  take  you  to  see 
something,  as  you  are  neither  tired  nor 
sleepy." 

No,— Ellen  was  neither,  but  she  was  some- 
thing much  ti;or«6— she  was  sick  at  heart.  The 
bright  prospect  that  love  and  hope  had  pictured 
was  blighted,  and  she  wished  already,  earnest- 
ly wished,  that  she  had  never  come  to  London. 
But  the  next  moment  she  excused  Charles*s 
delay  thus  :— 

**  He  could  not  suppose  he  was  to  see  me,  and 
perhaps  he  thought  it  a  hoax.  Yes— yes  —  I 
dare  say  he  believed  it  a  take-in.  Oh  !  why 
was  I  BO  foolish  as  not  to  write  to  him  myself. 
I  am  aure  he  would  have  come  then.** 

This  internal  colloquy  served  to  tranquillize 
her  mind  so  completely,  that  she  ventured  at 
length  to  repeat  it  audibly  to  Mrs.  Ainslie,  but 
that  lady  coldly  replied, 

•*  This  is  a  fresh  argument,  Ellen,  for  you 
to  consent  to  go  out,  and  I  hope  you  will  no 
longer  refuse.'^ 

However,  she  did  refuse ;  for  it  was  far  more 
delightful  to  her  to  stay  within,  expecting  and 
looking  for  Charles  Mandeville,  even  thoucrh  hs 
did  not  come,  than  to  see  all  the  wonders  ofXon- 
don.  Mrs.  Ainslie,  however,  took  her  accus- 
tomed drive  in  the  park,  with  a  feeling  of  kind 
vexation  at  her  fond  obstinacy,  painfully  sub- 
dued by  pity  for  the  apparent  strength  of  an 
attachment,  which  was  probably  ill-requited. 
But  she  would  not  have  lefl  her,  had  she  not 
wished  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what  she  sus- 
pected;   namely,  that   CtvMV^^  ^"wAwi^^Oy^ 
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feelingr  no  pBrticular  eagreraess  or  anxiety  to 
know  the  intelligence  concerning  Ellen,  had 
gone  to  Bond  street,  and  St.  Jameses  street,  or 
to  some  of  his  other  daily  haunts,  and  was 
probably,  as  usual,  finishing  his  morning:  in 
the  drive ;  and  ihtre  Mrs.  Ainslie  saw  him. 
For  a  moment  she  resolved  to  send  her  servant 
to  say  a  lady  wished  to  speak  to  him,  then  in- 
troduce herself,  tell  him  who  she  was,  and  in- 
vite him  to  dinner ;  but  she  thought  it  was 
more  for  Ellen's  good  to  let  events  take  the  di- 
rection which  EUen  had  given  them  by  her 
note,  and  she  left  the  park  almost  as  soon  as 
her  end  in  going  was  answered,  and  returned 
home  without  speaking  to  Mandeville. 

**  Well,**  said  Ellen,  mournfully,  as  soon  as 
she  saw  her,  **  he  has  not  been  here  yet  !*' 

*'  No,  certainly  not,  for  I  met  him  several 
times  in  the  park  on  horseback." 

'*  Then  you  have  seen  him ;  and  if  I  had 
gone  with  you  I  should  have  seen  him  too," 
said  Ellen,  the  long-imprisoned  tears  trickling 
down  her  face,  **  but,  oh !  how  unkind  it  is  in 
him  not  to  call ;  but  surely,  you  told  him." 

**  I  only  knew  him  personally,  my  dear  girl, 
and  he  does  not  know  me  when  he  sees  mo ; 
nor  could  I  be  sure  that  you  would  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  me  for  depriving  you  of  your 
chance  for  sorprisina  him  agreeably." 

Spite  of  herself,  Mrs.  Ainslie's  voice  drawl- 
ed almost  sarcastically  when  she  uttered 
"agreeably,"  and  Ellen,  bursting  ag^n  into 
tears,  hurried  to  her  own  apartment. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  misery 
which  Ellen's  confiding^,  fond,  and  inexperi- 
enced heart  underwent  when  she  reachea  it; 
but  I  fear  many  of  my  readers,  young  and  old, 
can  imagine  what  it  was,  from  their  own  pain- 
ful experience. 

Whether  Mrs.  Ainslie's  heart  was  experi- 
enced in  the  same  way,  I  know  not,  but  certain 
it  is,  that  she  allowed  Fallen  to  indulg^e  her 
feelings  till  the  indulgrence  was  probably  be- 
come burdensome,  before  she  knocked  at  her 
door.  Oh  !  how  tenacious,  how  clinging,  even 
to  a  hair  for  life,  is  hope,  in  a  young,  impas- 
sioned heait!  Ellen  thought  that,  perhaps, 
Charles  Mandeville  was  now'really  come,  and 
she  eagerly  opened  the  door  to  receive  the  wel- 
come tidings. 

**  Alas !  No — he  is  not  come,"  said  Mrs. 
Ainslie,  answering  the  asking  eye.  —  Ellen 
blushed,  and  turned  away  with  her  handker- 
chief to  her  face. 

"  Come,  come,  my  dear  child !  this  must 
not  be,"  said  her  kind  hostess;  "I  want  my 
Ellen  Mortimer's  daughter  to  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  spite  of  what  poets  and  novel- 
ists say,  swelled  eyelids  and  a  red  nose,  how- 
ever they  may  prove  sensibility,  are  no  im- 
provers of  beauty,  and  I  expect  some  smart 
young  men  to  dinner." 

Ellen  did  not  reply ;  she  recollected  but  that 
for  her  own  obstinacy  Charles  might  have 
been  one  of  the  smart  young  men.    However, 


she  felt  ashamed  of  aeemiog  lo  ML  m  much 
for  one  who  appeared  by  bis  fyfeaeni  eondoct 
to  feel  80  little  for  her,  that  aba  dried  up  her 
tears,  washed  her  eyea  with  roae-water,  called 
herself  an  idiot,  converaed  with  Mra.  Ainslie' 
on  indifferent  aubjecta,  dreaaed  heiaalf  as  be- 
comingly aa  ahe  could,  for  perbapa  Charles 
might  call  in  the  evening,  and  went  down  to 
dinner  looking  very  pretty,  and,  to  tboae  who ; 
had  not  aeen  her  before,  unaffeetedly  animat- 
ed :  but  Mra.  Ainslie  saw  that  her  apiriu  wets . 
forced ;  ahe  alao  observed,  with  conaidenble 
pain,  that  every  knock  at  the  door  made  her 
start  and  change  colour,  and  that  ahe  took  lit- 
tle interest  in  aught  that  waa  going  forward. 
Poor  thin? !  thought  she  aa  ahe  looked  on  her 
sweet  and  modest  lovelineaa,  and  ia  thy  &iT 
morn  so  soon  overcast  %  la  a  blight  to  cooie 
80  soon  over  thy  beautieal  Not  if  I  can  teach 
her  to  distinguish  the  fake  from  the  £rae. 
However,  he  might  think  the  note  a  hoax. 

At  length  the  long  weary  day  ended,  and 
even  before  the  company  departed,  Ellen,  on 
pretence  of  fatigue,  obtained  leave  to  retire  to 
bed,  where,  from  the  journey  of  the  preceding; 
night,  she  was  able  to  aleep  spite  ot  ber  sor-j 
rows.  Welcome,  however,  waa  the  eight  of  i 
the  next  morning,  for  $urdv  Charlea  would  | 
call  that  day;  and  if  he  did  not,  it  would  be; 
evident  that  he  thought  the  note  waa  an  impo-j 
sition,  and  then  she  resolved  to  write  to  him; 
herself.  1 

The  truth,  the  mortifying  truth  waa,  that 
Mandeville,  though  surprised  at  receiving  such 
a  note,  resolved  to  ride  to  Serjeant's  Inn  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day,  but  in  the  busy  idle- 
ness of  his  London  life  he  utterly  forgot  to  do 
so,  as  Ellen  no  longer  reigned  the  mistress  of 
every  thought;  and  consequently  the  desire  of 
hearing  "  intelligence"  of  her  was  not,  as  it 
once  would  have  been,  one  of  the  dearest 
wishes  of  his  heart.  But  when  he  rose  the 
next  day,  and  saw  the  note  lying  on  his  table, 
he  was  rather  ashamed  of  his  negligence,  and 
resolved  to  go  to  Serjeants  Inn  as  soon  as  he 
returned  from  breakfasting  at  the  rooms  of  a 
fashionable  friend  of  his  in  Albany,  especially 
as  Mr.  Ainslie  was,  he  knew,  a  man  high  at 
the  bar,  and  bis  wife  gave  good  parties  for 
that  end  of  the  town.  Still  it  was  odd  that  an 
anonymous  note  should  come  from  such  a 
quarter;  "intelligence  concerning  his  cousin 
Ellen  Mortimer."  What  could  it  be  1 — Surelj 
Ellen  was  not  false !  Surely  she  was  not 
going  to  be  married  !  The  idea  was  far  from 
being  a  pleasant  one;  but  he  glanced  his  eje 
over  his  really  handsome  face,  now  embellish- 
ed by  the  flush  of  apprehension,  and  muttering 
to  himself  "no,  no,  that  cannot  be;"  be 
thoughtfully  descended  the  stairs,  and  went 
to  his  apartment. 

Ellen,  meanwhile,  unlike  the  Ellen  of  her 
uncle's  house,  took  her  seat  at  Mra.  Ainslie*t 
breakfast-table,  with  a  look  of  anxiety  and  on- 
comfortableness   on   her  naually  bright  and 
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)j  coantenanee,  which  gives  aee  eren  to 
coantenance  of  youth;  and  Mr.  Ainslie 
ght  her  some  years  older  than  she  appear- 
le  day  before,  ere  the  cloud  of  disappoint- 
lope  had  passed  over  her  brow,  and  the 
eties  of  loYO  had  begun  to  tread  on  the 
of  its  enjoyments.  Mrs.  Ainslie  too  was 
and  mortified ;  she  had  expected  to  give 
terrupted  pleasure  to  Ellen  by  the  invita- 
to  London,  but  she  found  that  she  had 
I  the  means  of  misery  to  her.  Howerer, 
[andeville  had  ceased  to  loye,  the  sooner 
the  more  completely  she  was  convinced  of 
ilsehood  the  better  it  would  be  for  her  future 
e ;  and  the  remedy,  though  very  painful. 
Id,  she  trusted,  make  the  cure  complete, 
lien  ate  scarcely  any  thing,  but  Mr.  and 
.  Ainslie  were  too  delicate  to  notice  her 
t  of  appetite  as  they  knew  its  cause; 
D  the  usual  hour  of  breakfast  for  fashion- 
younff  men  was,  according  to  Mrs.  Ains- 
jassed,  she  began  to  recover  a  degree  of 
I  that  Charles  would  soon  appear,  and  with 
me  of  her  vivacity  and  all  ner  beauty ;  for 
flush  of  anxious  expectation  deepened  into 
.  feverish  brilliancy  the  colour  on  her 
k,  and  gave  lustre  and  added  expression 
)r  ever  bright  and  tender  blue  eye. 
tie  boy  has  no  heart !  thought  Mr.  Ainslie, 
e  gazed  on  her,  or  he  would  have  come 
to  receive  intelligence  of  a  creature  like 
Oh,  she  would  be  better  without  him. 
bought  his  amiable  wife;  and  the  next 
^  to  be  done  was  to  convince  Ellen,  if  pos- 
I,  of  the  same  obvious  truth.  But  on 
t  was  EUen*s  love  of  him  founded  1  If, 
ght  Mrs.  Ainslie,  her  love  be  not  founded 
16  supposed  superior  qualities  of  mind  or 
t  of  the  man  she  loves,  I  believe  any  wo- 
^8  love  may  be  conquered,  and  I  trust  El- 
is  like  other  women ;  then,  if  gnUifitd 
love  be  the  foundation  of  her  attachment, 
u2m/  self-love  may  be  the  means  of  bring- 
t  to  the  ground  again,  and  I  will  see  what 
>e  done. 

lis  day  Ellen  was  not  doomed  to  expect 
lin;  but  after  a  tremendous  knock  from 
rroom,  which  made  Ellen  start  from  her 
Mr.  Mandeville  was  announced ;  he  ask- 
)f  Mrs.  Ainslie,  and  was  instantly  admit- 
)  that  lady ;  she  had  asked  Ellen  whether 
wished  to  receive  Charles  alone,  but  as 
replied  no,  though  very  faintly,  Mrs. 
lie  was  glad  of  the  slightest  excuse  to 
and  witness  the  manner  and  conduct  of 
rles  on  the  aurprue  which  awaited  him. 
hen  he  entered,  Ellen  stood  in  the  next 
I  by  the  open  folding-door,  where  he  could 
me  her ;  after  the  usual  salutations,  Man- 
ia said, 

[  take  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you,  ma- 
in consequence  of  receiving  this  note.'* 
Voa  did  right,  sir,  for  I  wrote  it;  but  the 
lisence  to  which  it  alludes  you  must  re- 
I  nom  a  lady  in  the  next  room." 


He  turned,  and  beheld  Ellen  pale  and  agi' 
iaied  f  for  at  sight  of  her  no  glow  of  delight 
sparkled  in  his  eyes,  mantled  on  his  cheek, 
or  gave  tenderness  to  his  tone;  he  blushed, 
indeed,  but  it  was  evidently  from  embarrassed, 
not  agreeable  surprise ;  and  his  salutation  of 
**  Why  Ellen !  Is  it  possible  ?  you  here  !*'  was 
spoken  in  the  same  drawling,  affected  tone 
with  which  he  had  addressed  Airs.  Ainslie. 

**Yes,"  faltered  out  the  poor  girl  as  she 
withdrew  her  hand  from  his  unimpassioned 
grasp;  '*yes,  I  thought  you  woula  be  sur- 
prised to  see  me." 

** Surprised  indeed!"  but  still  the  word 
glad  dicl  not  escape  him. 

He  is  honest,  however,  thought  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie; but  as  she  saw  her  young  friend's  exces- 
sive emotion,  and  also  saw  if  she  had  an  op- 
portunity she  would  give  way  to  the  mortifi- 
cation and  apprehension  which  she  could  not 
but  feel,  and  treat  her  unworthy  admirer  with 
a  scene  which  might  gratify  his  vanity  with- 
out touching  his  heart,  she  resolved  not  to  quit 
the  room ;  therefore  she  seated  herself  at  her 
table,  and  becfan  to  work.  Mandeville*s  coun- 
tenance she  theught  cleared  up  when  she  did 
so;  but  not  Ellen's,  who,  unwilling  to  think 
that  she  and  Mandeville  were  not  still  lovers, 
wondered  excessively  that  Mrs.  Ainslie  did 
not  leave  them  alone. 

**  And  when  did  you  come  t" 

"Yesterday." 

"  And  how  did  you  come  1" 

"By  the  mail." 

"The  mail!  how  could  Sir  George  suffer 
itl" 

"  Oh !  but  I  wished  it." 

"What  a  vulgar  taste!  The  mail!  How 
could  you  wish  it,  Ellen  1" 

"  Oh !  because,  because"— -here  poor  Ellen 
recollected  that  she  wished  it  because  she  was 
anxious  to  Iok  no  time,  as  her  stay  was  to  be 
short;  therefore  the  contrast  of  her  expecta- 
tions then  and  now  overcame  her,  and  she  turn- 
ed aside  to  weep.  Charles  was  more  nettled 
than  affected  by  this  sensibility,  and  was  about 
to  say  a  kind  word  in  a  peevish  tone ;  when 
Mrs.  Ainslie  interfered, and  coldly  said,  almost 
mimicking,  in  spite  of  herself,  the  manner  in 
which  he  pronounced  "  the  mail,"—"  I  see  no 
vulgarity,  but  much  good  sense,  in  my  ^oung 
friend's  choosing  to  come  up  by  the  mail,  Mr. 
Mandeville." 

"Indeed,  madam  1" 

"  Yes,  posting  is  very  expensive." 

"  But  could  not  Sir  George  have  afforded  to 
treat  his  niece  with  a  post-chaise  1" 

"No;  he  has  a  large  family,  and  cannot 
afford  to  spend  ten  or  twelve  pounds  unneces- 
sarily." 

"  Why  could  she  not  pay  for  herself  then  1" 

"  Because  Ellen  is  not  of  age,  and  her  al- 
lowance is  small,  therefore  she  wisely  resolved  I 
to  come  by  the  odiott!a^T>o\^\  TE«&^^^l>«^^^ 
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by  her  aunf  s  maid  and  a  gentleman  of  ber  ac- 
quaintance." 

**  A  gentleman !  what  gentleman  V  aaid  be, 
changing  colour. 

**  Oh !  yoa  need  not  be  jealous,*'  replied 
Mrs.  Ainslie,  maliciously,  and  Mandeville 
blushed  still  deeper;  *Mt  was  not  a  certain 
gentleman,  but  a  Mr.,  Mr. .*' 

**  Betson,"  said  Ellen,  who  had  now  reco- 
vered herself,  and  was  cheered  by  Charleses 
blush  and  manner,  when  he  heard  that  a  gen^ 
iUman  accompanied  her. 

*'\Vhat,  old  fietson  the  attorney!  what  a 
beau  \  really  Sir  George  is  a  strange  guardian 
for  a  young  lady  of  your  fortune.  Miss  Mor- 
timer, and  a  baronet's  niece." 

**  On  the  contrary,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  ^*  he  is 
the  wisest  guardian  possible ;  the  income  of 
jS  10,000  will  not  go  ur  if  its  possessor  must 
always  travel  post  or  not  at  all;  and  habits 
of  economy  are  necessary  even  for  persons 
of  JS  10,000  per  annum.  Sir  €reorge  has  known 
the  misery  of  a  narrow  income ;  and,  though 
a  baronet,  was,  you  know,  a  penniless  subal- 
tern, and  then  a  captain  in  the  army  for  many 
years,  dragging  a  wife  and  eight  children  about 
with  him  irom  one  station  to  another,  as  he 
could,  on  coaches  or  in  coaches ;  and,  when 
comparative  wealth  came,  it  was  too  late  for 
him  to  assume  the  fantastical  airs,  and  fine 
gentleman  disgusts  and  shrinkings  of  those 
who  have  not,  like  him,  been  made  superior 
to  the  unnecessary  indulgences  of  life  by  a 
painful  acquaintance  with  its  realities.  Ills 
girls  were  baronet^s  daughters  then ;  yet,  if  it 
was  necessary^  they  went  with  their  nurse  on 
a  bagrgage-wagon ;  and  now,  if  necessary.  Sir 
George  and  Lady  Mortimer  would  let  them  go 
in  a  mofV,  ay,  and  with  Mr.  Betson  loo." 

Mandeville  was  surprised  to  hear  such  sen- 
timents from  a  woman  who  was,  he   knew, 
reckoned  rather  proud,  not  easy  of  access,  and 
was  herself  allied  to  nobility ;  and  as  he  as- 
sociated the  idea  of  vulgarity  with  that  of  at- 
tention to  economy,  he  would  have  thought 
I  Mrs.  Ainslie  vultrar  if  he  could  so  have  thought 
of  a  woman  of^her  station  in  society;  how- 
!  ever,  he  judged  it  best  to  say  no  more  con- 
I  cerning  mail  travelling,  but  bowing,  as  if  con- 
I  vinced,  he  next  asked  Ellen  how  long  she 
'  meant  to  stay  ? 
I      "  Only  a  month." 

I      "  Dear  me ;  how  unfortunate !  for  I  have  so 
many  engagements  for  this  month !" 

"But  when  a  lady's  in  the  case. 
All  other  things  you  know  give  place," 

cried  Mrs.  Ainslie,  fixing  her  penetrating  eyes 
on  his  countenance. 

•*  Yes,"  said  he,  avoiding  her  glance  as 
much  as  possible,  "  cdl  other  things^  but  not 
all  other  ladies ;  and  my  engagements  are  with 

ladies.     I  have  to  sing  at  Lady  D 's  one 

night;  at  Lady  C 's  another;  then  quad- 

rille  balls  without  end." 


*'  I  did  not  know,  mj  demrt**  nid  Mrs.  Aint- 
lie,  coldly*  **  that  Mr.  Mandeville  wu  a  ting- 
ing and  dancing  gentiemao.*' 

*'  Oh  yea ;  he  does  both  exqoisitely.''         I 

**But  does  he  never  think  proper  to  singt 
and  dance  with  you  1  Piayv  Mr.  Mandeiille, 
would  not  Miss  Mortimer,  that  is,  yoyr  cousin 
Ellen's  being  in  London  for  a  ehort  time  be  a 
sufiicient  excuse  for  your  singing  one  duet  and 
dancing  one  quadrille  less  in  an  evening  where 
she  is  not,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  dance  and 
aing  where  she  ist" 

*^  Certainly,  certainly,"  he  replied  in  t 
hurried  manner;  '* certainly,  at  some  places; 
but  I  really  did  wish  to  have  gone  about  with 
Ellen  and  shown  her  London." 

**  And  can  you  not  1" 

**  Never  mind  whether  be  can  or  not,"  aaid 
Ellen  rather  indignantly ;  **  since,  since"^ 
here  she  paused,  covered  with  blushes,  for  she 
was  conscious  of  this  feeling ;  **  as  he  is  not, 
I  see,  anxious  to  stay  at  home  with  me,  1  do 
not  much  care  whether  he  goes  abroad  with 
me  or  not." 

Mandeville  now  saw  that  Ellen  resented 
his  manner  and  conduct,  and  not  being  willing 
to  break  with  her  entirely,  he  soothingly  re- 
plied ;  *'Aay,  my  dear  Ellen,  do  not  make 
my  misfortune,  in  being  forced  lo  relinquish; 
your  society,  greater  than  it  already  is,  bj 
seeming  to  consider  it  as  my  fault.  But  ^by> 
lose  the  time  present?  Ellen,  let  us  now  go 
somewhere.  Ellen,  do  not  frown  on  me! 
Dearest  Ellen,  forgive  me !" 

Mrs.   Ainslie  now   thought,   as   Charles's 
manner  w.as  become  humble,  and  his  loi^rks 
I  and  tones  tender,  that  she  ought  to  quit  the 
:  room.     But  she  had  scarcely  reached  tlie  land- 
I  ing-place  when  another  knock  at  the  door  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  visiters,  and  she  reseated 
!  herself,  much,  as  she  again  fancied,  to  the 
relief  of  Mandeville  and  disappointment  of  the 
still  believing  Ellen;   she  now  saw   Mande- 
ville speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  her,  and  \ibat 
he  said  was  received  with  a  blush  and  an  in- 
quiring eye  directed  to  her. 

^'  What  does  that  look  say.  Miss  Mortimer]*' 
cried  she,  smiling. 

**  That  Ellen  wishes  to  take  a  walk  with 
me,  and  see  some  sights,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection." 

**  Certainly  not:  my  footman  shall  attend^ 
you;  I  only  require  that  you  should  return 
time  enough  for  your  cousin  to  go  out  with  me, 
in  my  carriage."  Mandeville  promised  to  be 
obedient  to  her  wishes,  and  Ellen  went  to 
equip  herself  for  her  walk. 

It  was  with  mi!Led  feelings  in  which  pain 
predominated,  that  Ellen  took  out  her  bonnet 
which  was  made  on  purpose  to  wear  in  Lon- 
don ;  for  it  was  exactly  like  one  which  Charles 
used  to  admire,  and  say  that  she  looked  rp- 
markably  pretty  in;  therefore  when  the  origi- 
nal hat  was  worn  out,  the  fond  and  flattered 
girl  bought  another  to  replace  it,  and  had  a 
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tender  pleamre  in  anticipating  the  satisfaction 
her  loTer  would  feel  in  seeing  this  proof  of  her 
attention  to  his  taste.  But  now  she  felt  a  de- 
gree of  delicate  reluctance  to  wear  this  tell-tale 
bat  before  kirn ;  but  she  had  no  other,  and  with 
embarrassing  consciousness  she  entered  the 
drawing-room,  in  which  she  foand  Mrs.  Ainslie 
and  Charles  alone. 

**  Dear  me,  Ellen,**  cried  he,  as  soon  as  he 
•aw  her,  ^  have  you  no  other  bonnet  than  that 
to  put  ont — that  old-feshioned,  odd-looking 
thinff.*' 

^  I  thought  jou  used  to  admire  it,**  said 
Ellen,  almost  in  tears. 

**  Yes,  so  I  did,  when  it  was  new  and  in 
the  country ;  but  here  it  would  be  so  quizzed.** 

It  is  new,  she  was  going  to  say  ;  but  she 
Btopt,  unable  to  make  the  now  mortifying 
avowal ;  and,  turning  to  Mrs.  Ainslie,  she 
timidly  said,  **  What  can  I  dol  I  see  Charles 
will  be  ashamed  of  me  in  this  bonnet.** 

**  I  own,**  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  '*  the  bonnet 
is  not  fiuhionable,  though  becoming ;  arni  as  I 
wish  you  to  look  like  other  people  in  your 
dress,  Ellen,  I  will  lend  you  my  last  new  one 
till  we  can  boy  another.** 

'*Will  ^oa,  indeed!  oh,  that  will  be  so 
kind  !*'  said  Ellen,  following  Mrs.  Ainslie  to 
her  chamber. 

When  she  reappeared,  Charles  eagerly  ex- 
claimed, **  What  a  beautiful  bonnet,  and  how 
becoming!  really,  Ellen,  I  think  you  will  not 
disgrace  me  now.** 

Heartless,  fain  creature,  thought  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie; but  surely,  surely,  Ellen  cannot  long  bear 
this. 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  the  street,  Charles 
•aid,  **  A  ver^  fine  woman,  that  Mrs.  Ainslie, 
•till,  but  terribly  severe;  I  would  as  soon  en- 
counter a  wild-cat  as  a  woman  of  that  sort.'* 

•'  She  is  very  kind  to  me,  Charles.*' 

^  Yes,  and  will  be,  till  you  displease  her ; 
but  then  beware  of  a  coup  depaite^-^i6  you 
not  see  how  she  scratched  me  r* 

''  Scratehed  you,  Charles  !'* 

^*  Metaphorically,  I  mean ;  but  whither  shall 
we  go,  Ellen  1  we  are  now  at  the  Temple- 
gate,  let  us  go  and  look  at  the  gardens.** 

**  And  at  the  Temple  too,  if  you  please, 
Charles ;  for  my  dear  father  lived  there  many 
years,  you  know ;  and  when  there  he  fell  in 
love  with  mamma.  I  should  like  to  see  his 
chambers !  Shall  we  ask  which  were  Mr. 
Mortimer's  chambers  where  he  fell  in  love 
with  mamma  1  Nay,  do  not  laugh  at  me, 
Charles,  I  am  not  quite  so  silly  as  you  iroa- 
^ne ;  but  I  know  papa  lived  in  Paper-build- 
ings.** 

**  And  80  do  many  others.** 

**  Indeed !  but  I  should  like  to  look  even  at 
the  walls.*' 

^  Sentimentel  girl ! — ^W*ell,  yon  shall  be  in- 
dulged.^* And  till  Ellen  had  seen  the  build- 
ings on  both  sides,  the  gardens  had  no  power 
10  attract  her  attention.    But  even  then,  pretty 


as  they  are,  Ellen  could  not  admit  that  they 
were  equal  in  beauty  to  her  unc1e*s ;  and  one 
thought  of  the  view  she  had  of  the  lake  in  Sir 
Henry  Claremont's  ground  annihilated  all  the 
beant^  of  the  Temple  river  to  her.  "Thai 
river  is  the  Thames,  Ellen,'*  he  replied  peev- 
ishly, not  pleased  at  the  mention  of  Sir  Henry, 
for  the  jealousies  of  self-love  are  as  powerful 
and  strong  as  those  of  love ;  and  afler  having 
taken  a  turn  or  two  round  the  garden, — the 
footman  was  not  allowed  to  follow,— the  gate 
was  unlocked  asain,  and  they  went  forward 
on  their  way  to  tne  upper  regtom^  as  Charles 
called  the  other  end  of  the  town.  As  they 
walked  through  some  of  the  courte  they  met 
younff  barristers  retaming  home,  and  Charles 
found  by  the  evident  admiration  which  Ellen 
excited  that  he  had  leaaon  to  be  proud  of  his 
fair  companion,  and  saying  to  himself,  **•  she 
will  do,  1  may  venture  to  show  her  in  Bond- 
street,**  he  took  her  thither,  afVer  having  first 
pointed  out  to  her  all  the  principal  streete  on 
thai  side  of  Oxford-road,  and  the  best  squares. 
However,  I  must  own,  my  heroine  was  as  yet 
more  alive  to  the  pleasure  of  being  with  Man-i 
deville  again,  hanging  on  his  arm,  than  to  the  | 
charms  of  what  she  saw  ;  even  his  conver8a-| 
tion,  egotistical  and  frivolous  as  it  was,  pleased , 
her,  because  it  was  his ;  though  she  listened 
with  ever  renewed,  and  ever  disappointed  ex- 
pectation, in  hopes  of  hearinff  him  speak  the 
language  of  the  hearty  and  of  still  faithful  a^ 
fection. 

When  they  returned  to  Serjeant's  Inn,  Mrs. 
Ainslie  asked  Ellen  how  she  liked  her  walk. 
"  Oh !  very  much,"  she  replied,  but  her  observ- 
ant friend  saw  that,  though  her  eyes  might 
have  been  satisfied,  her  heart  was  not.  "  You, 
I  trust,  Mr.  Mandeville,  have  been  pleased  and 
proud  too;  fori  dare  say,  as  every  new  face  is 
stared  at  in  town,  a  new,  young,  and  pretty 
one  also,  must  have  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion.*' 

**lt  did,  I  assure  vou;  and  Ellen  canied 
away  gazers'  hearte  like  burs  sticking  to  her.*' 

**  Oh !  fy,  Charles ;  how  can  you  say  so  I'* 
replied  Ellen,  blushing  and  pleased. 

**  Well  then,'*  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  **  suppose 
you  go  M'ith  us  into  the  drive,  and  help  Lllen 
to  give  back  these  hearts,  as  you  there  may 
probably  see  and  know  their  respective  own- 
ers.'* Mandeville  said  he  was  very  sorry,  but 
he  could  not  go  to  the  Park  with  them,  as  he 
had  an  appointment  at  White's  at  half-past 
four,  but  he  would  thank  her  to  set  him  down 
in  St.  James's-street. 

**  Yon  will  dine  with  us,  1  hope  1" 

"Yes,  with  pleasure,  if  you  dine  late.** 

•*  At  seven  o'clock  precisely.'* 

"Then  I  will  have  the  honour  to  wait  on 
you.** 

Ellen  now  grew  very  thoughtful ;  and  her 
internal  worid,  poor  girl !  hid  the  external  one 
from  her  view.   Ck^q^^^gMM^Xafta^  qHt\wxc^i^\ 
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and  by  dint  of  thinkingr  of  him  and  bis  conver- 
sation,  sbe  almost  forgot  tbat  be  was  present. 
She  had  been  with  him  alone  in  a  crowd,  the 
next  thingr  to  being  alone  in  a  room ;  but  no 
lan^age  resembling  that  of  lore,  or  even  af- 
fectionate interest,  had  escaped  him.  He  had 
talked  incessantly,  but  entirely  of  himself  and 
bis  fine  acquaintance,  and  his  singing,  and  the 
admiration  it  excited.  Then  he  knew  this 
lady,  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the  world ; 
and  that  lady,  the  most  fascinating  and  accom- 
plished; and  another,  whom  to  see  was  to 
adore ;  but  when  Ellen,  pale,  spiritless,  and 
jealous  beyond  expression,  could  scarcely  ask 
the  name  of  these  charmers,  she  heard,  with 
an  odd  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  that  these 
irresistible  creatures  were  married  women  or 
widows  of  a  certain  age ;  and  though  her  Jea- 
lousy suffered  less,  her  morals  suffered  a  great 
deal.  **  Oh  !**  thought  she,  **  even  one  short 
walk  in  our  village  alone  with  Charles,  was 
worth  all  our  noisy,  bustling,  long  walk  to- 
day ;  and  this  is  my  eagerly  expect^  pleasure 
in  London!  Sir  Henry  Claremont  would 
hardly  believe  what  I  could  tell  him  !'* 

**  Ellen  is  in  a  reocrie^^^  said  Charles  to  Mrs. 
Ainslie. 

**  Yes,  thinking  of  the  absent,  I  suspect," 
she  replied. 

That  piqued  him,  and  he  tried  to  make  her 
talk,  but  even  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  alter- 
ed ;  and  while  Ellen  heard  him  she  was  so  en- 
gaged in  comparing  hiA  past  with  his  present 
voice,  his  past  with  his  present  manner,  that 
she  scarcely  heard  what  he  said ;  and  while 
she  almost  unconsciously  fixed  her  meaning, 
and  nearly  tearful  eyes  on  his  face,  he  dared 
not  encounter,  because  he  could  not  respond  to 
their  appealing  expression  ;  therefore  ne  was 
very  glad  when  they  reached  St.  James V 
street.  His  adieus  were  soon  spoken,  and  he 
disappeared  without  one  of  those  lingering 
looks  that  speak  the  reluctance  with  which  a 
beloved  object  is  quitted,  and  a  wish  to  see 
that  object  still,  while  it  is  at  all  visible. 
Alas !  Ellen^s  eyes  pursued  him  thus,  and  saw 
him  till  he  could  be  seen  no  more. 

"Your  cousin  is  a  very  handsome  young 
man  !*'  said  Mrs.  Ainslie. 

*•  Yes,  very." 

•*  How  long  was  he  at  R — 1" 

"  Two  years." 

"  Indeed  !"  replied  Mrs.  Ainslie  gravely, 
alarmed  by  the  length  of  the  intimacy. — 
♦»  However,"  thought  she,  ♦*  as  Mandeville's 
!  head  has  been  turned,  and  his  heart  hardened 
by  admiration  here,  why  should  not  Ellen's  be 
operated  upon  by  the  same  process  1  I  will 
watch  her  now  that  men  are  staring  at  her,  and 
glasses  raised  at  her  as  we  pass." 

But  Ellen  saw  them  not, — she  saw  only  the 
Charles  Mandeville  with  whom  she  used  to 
associate  at  R — ,  till  Mrs.  Ainslie  at  length 
gained  her  attention  by  pointing  at  a  succes- 
sion of  distinguished  and  well-known  charac- 


ters who  were  loanging  in  Piecadllly,  or  going 
on  horseback  into  the  Park.    The  eager  loox 
of  curiosity  with  which  Ellen  received  what 
her  friend  said,  accompanied  somedaies  with 
an  almost  audible  **  which  is  hel**  mttiaeted 
even  more  eager  observation  than  it  evinced, 
and  Ellen,  no  longer  insensible  of  the  sdmiiing 
attention  which  answered  her  enrioas  glaiiee, 
became  quite  alive  to  the  passing  scene,  and 
her  own  pre-eminence  in  it;  till,  after  several ! 
turns  in  the  drive,  she  fancied  she  saw  Charles' 
on  horseback  by  the  side  of  a  Tery  fine  wo-i 
man.    After  that,  her  eyes  were  ineessandy! 
wandering  in  search  of  him ;  and  when  he  is-| 
deed  passed,  apparently  without  seeing  her,; 
her  only  hope,  her  only  interest  was  to  try  and ' 
be  more  successful  when  he  nassed  again. 

**  But  how  strange  it  was,'*  sud  Mia.  Ains-! 
lie,  *Mhat  Mr.  Mandeville  should  not  be  os' 
the  look-out  for  you,  Ellen  t**  | 

^Oh!  no,  yoQ  forget  that  he  is  with  a. 
lady " 

"  But  that  lady  is  old  and  &ded,  and/er^ 
The  man  ought  to  have  better  taste  than  tc 
prefer  her  to  you." 

True,  but  she  was  a  woman  of  fashion,  and 
Mandeville  was  flattered  by  bein^  seen  with 
her.  Again  Ellen  tried  to  catch  his  attention, 
but  in  vain;  and  as  Mrs.  Ainslie  saw  that  all 
her  pleasure  in  the  scene  was  0Ter,she  desired 
the  coachman  to  get  out  of  the  Park  as  fast  as ' 
he  could,  and  drive  to  a  French  milliner's  in' 
Conduit-street.  Had  they  gone  down  the  I 
drive  again,  Mandeville  meant  to  have  ween  her.  i 

After  the  mortified  and  even  mournful  Ellen ; 
had  tried  on  two  or  three  bonnets,  with  a  de-l 
gree  of  indifference  painful  to  behold  in  so! 
young  a  person,  as  it  was  unnatural  at  her  age  | 
and  only  too  indicative  of  an  oppressed  heart,  i 
she  bought  one,  which  Mrs.  Ainslie  admired;! 
and  having  engaged  a  very  fashionable  hai^'. 
dresser,  to  cut  and  dress  Ellen^s  hair,  Mrs.! 
Ainslie,  as  there  was  yet  time,  drove  to  the 
gallery  of  a  fashionable  painter.  There  her! 
attention  was  riveted  by  an  unfinished  whole- 
lengrth  portrait  of  a  ^ntleman,  and  she  eagerly 
called  Ellen  to  admire  it.  **What  a  counte- 
nance! what  eyes!  what  a  meek  benignant' 
expression  about  the  mouth  !  —  I  never  saw : 
such  a  face ! — I  have  seen  handsomer,  perhaps ! 
but  one  so  captivating,  never!  Is  it  not; 
charming,  Ellen  ?**  As  she  said  this,  she  looked 
at  her,  and  saw  her  covered  with  blushes.       i 

**  I  know  the  original,"  said  Ellen,  smiling.; 
"  It  is  Sir  Henry  Claremont."  i 

*« Indeed!  Oh!  Ellen!  Ellen!  that  y oar: 
Sir  Henry  Claremont  1" 

••  He  is  not  mine."  ' 

••  Yes,  yes,  he  is;  the  fine  flower  in  one's! 
garden  is  our^s,  Ellen,  though  we  may  not! 
choose  to  pluck  it  and  wear  it.  Silly  girl,  ua- 
grateful,  mistaken  girl! — Is  Sir  Henry  tn  sit! 
again  soont"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie  to  the  attend- 1 
ant.  I 

**  No,  madam,  he  will  never  sit  again.  The! 
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picture  is  paid  for,  bat  it  was  besran  for  Lady 
Claremont,  his  mother;  and  Sir  Henry,  as  she 
is  dead,  cannot  bear  to  have  it  finished.*' 

**  I  woald  give  somethins,*'  said  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie,  passing;  her  arm  through  Ellen's,  **  to  see 
that  picture  finished  one  day.  What  an  at- 
tached, affectionate  husband  would  such  a  son 
make !  Ay,  and  I  dare  say  he  is  a  faithful 
lover !"  Ellen  did  not  reply,  but  she  involun- 
tarily turned  her  eyes  on  the  picture.  The 
pensive  penetrating  eye  seemed  to  fix  even  re- 
proachfully upon  her ;  and  what  and  whom  had 
she  preferred  to  him!  Ellen  sighed,  and 
turned  suddenly  away.  **Good  bye,  most 
captivating  being !"  said  Mre.  Ainsfie  to  the 
picture,  **  I  will  come  and  see  you  again  very 
soon,  and  would  that  I  knew  the  original !" 

**  He  is  handsomer  than  his  picture,"  said 
the  attendant,  **and  as  good  as  he  is  hand- 
some, madam.  My  brother  is  one  of  his  ser- 
vanu,  and  my  sister  is  married  to  one  of  his 
tenants,  and  they  say  he  is  an  angel  upon 
earth." 

*ftCome  away,  Ellen,— come  away  !  if  your 
heart  can  stand  this,  mine  can't,  I  assure  you !" 

Ellen  smiled,  spite  of  herself,  with  pride  and 

Eleasure  too,  for  this  admirable  creature  loved 
er,  even  though  she  loved  another.  Again 
she  was  absent  and  taciturn,  while  Mn.  Ains- 
lie,  wishing  her  to  be  left  to  her  own  reflec- 
tions, made  no  effort  to  engage  her  in  conver- 
sation. 

Never  had  Ellen  been  so  absorbed  in  the 
business  of  the  toilet  as  she  was  to-day.  Mre. 
Ainslie  kindly  superintended  and  patiently 
answered  all  Ellen's  inquiries,  as  to  what  was 
fashionable,  nther  than  as  to  what  was  becom- 
ing: for  she  had  discovered  that  fashion  was 
every  thin^  with  Mandeville.  At  \enph  not 
satisfied  with  her  appearance,  for  her  aim  was 
to  recall  a  streved  heart,  and  love  makes  every 
one  humble,  Ellen,  attired  entirely  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Mre.  Ainslie  and  to  the  loud  admi- 
ration of  Mr.  Ainslie,  seated  herself  on  a  sofa, 
that  held  only  /too,  and  with  a  beating  heart 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Charles,  for  she  could 
not  help  hoping,  spite  of  all  that  had  passed, 
that  he  would  come  early ;  but  he  came  late, 
and  was  evidentlv  not  solicitous  to  sit  next 
Ellen  at  table.  Mre.  Ainslie,  however,,  con- 
scious that  Ellen  would  be  evidently  discon- 
certed if  he  did  not  sit  by  her,  desired  Ellen  to 
go  next  him,  as  he,  of  course,  sat  by  the  lady 
whom  he  had  handed  down  staira;.  and  she 
tried  to  be  happy.  But  Charles  did  not,  as  he 
used  to  do  at  it--,  turn  his  back  for  her  sake 
on  the  lady,  whoever  she  was,  that  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  him,  and  she  felt  glad  when  the 
ladies  retired,  that  she  might  go  to  her  own 
room,  and  relieve  her  full  heart  by  weeping. 

When  Ellen  retnmed  to  the  drawing-room, 
she  found  a  large  party  of  newly-arrived  guests 
assembled,  and  as  the  gentlemen  left  the  table 
soon,  it  was  not  lonf^  before  the  necessary  ar- 
nngemsnts  for  mnsie,  which  was  to  be  the 


fint  entertainment  of  the  evening,  took  place, 
and  Charles  was  told  by  Mre.  Ainslie,  that  his 
musical  powere  would  be  put  in  requisition, 
till  his  quadrille  dancing  was  equally  wanted 

**  I  am  glad,"  whispered  Charles  to  Ellen 
**  that  this  music  begins  so  early,  as  I  must  go 
away  to  other  parties  soon." 

*•  Indeed !"  said  Ellen,  forcing  a  smile,  **you 
are  (luite  a  fashionable  man,  I  see  !*' 

••  1  flatter  myself  I  am,"  he  replied,  with  a 
self-sufficient  look ;  and,  as  he  turned  away  to 
promise  Mre.  Ainslie  that  he  would  sin^  after 
the  piano-forte  lesson  was  over,  he  did  not 
hear  the  deep  sigh  of  poor  Ellen. 

Charles  sung  a  duet  with  a  young  lady 
whom  he  had  met  at  other  places,  and  he  sung 
so  pleasantly  that  he  was  pressed  to  einff  a 
song.  He  consented,  on  condition  that  Ellen 
would  accompany  him.  She  would  fiiin  have 
refused  from  mere  timidity,  but  the  wish  to 
oblige  him,  and  enable  him  to  shine,  conouered 
her  repugnance,  and  she  sat  down  to  tne  in- 
strument ;  but  Charles  was  anything  but  en- 
counigring  to  her. 

*•  I  declare,"  he  said,  "you  don't  play  near 
so  well  as  you  did  at  R ." 

Sometimes  she  played  too  loud,  then  too 
soft,  sometimes  too  slow,  sometimes  too  fast ; 
however,  she  was  at  last  piaued  into  indiffer- 
ence to  his  censure,  and  Nlandeville^s  ill-hu- 
mour vanished  in  the  gratifying  "  bravos"  and 
"  charming,"  which  attended  his  own  success, 
and  showed  no  consciousness  in  the  hearere  of 
Ellen's  failures.  At  length  the  song  ended, 
and  Ellen  gladly  rose ;  but,  while  every  one 
else  murmured  and  applauded  Charles,  the  lip 
which  his  petulance  had  paled,  uttered  no 
word  of  praise,  and  the  mortified  and  indignant 
girl  retired  to  her  seat  in  silence. 

In  a  few  minutes,  Charles  was  entreated  to 
sing  again,  and  he  asked  Ellen  to  accompany 
him  again. 

«*  ^fo — 1  will  not,"  was  her  cold  and  firm 
reply. 

"Why  not,  Ellen  V 

"  Because  I  know  I  cannot  please  you,  there- 
fore I  will  not  give  fruitless  pain  to  myself." 

In  vain  he  urged  her — Ellen  was  resolute; 
and  Charles,  on  a  lady's  saying  that  she  had 
heard  Mr.  Mandeville  sing  sweetlv  without 
music,  ceased  to  importune  her,  and  sung  un- 
accompanied. When  he  had  ended  his  song, 
which  was  loudly  applauded,  preparations  were 
made  for  dancing  quadrilles,  and  Ellen  hoped 
that  Charles  would  come  eagerly  forward  to 
request  her  to  dance  with  him  ;  but  he  staid  so 
long  in  the  next  room,  that  when  he  did  ap- 
proach her  for  that  purpose,  she  was  already 
engaged ;  and,  to  her  still  greater  mortification, 
he  neither  looked  nor  expressed  regret,  nor  did 
he  engage  her  for  the  next  dances.  As  Ellen 
was  not  in  the  same  set  with  Charles,  she 
could  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
dance,  though  she  had  the  mortification  of  ob- 
serving that  he  had  selected  for  his  partner^ 
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the  finest  and  roost  fashionable-lookingr  sirl  in 
the  room.  The  quadrille  was  succeeded  by  a 
Spanish  dance,  in  both  of  which,  Charleses 
dancin?  was  thought  equal  to  his  singing.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  dance,  when  he  had  quitted 
his  partner,  Charles  approached  Ellen,  and  she 
hoped  he  was  going  to  ask  her  to  dance  with 
him ;  but  he  told  her  he  was  very  sorry,  but 
really  he  could  stay  no  longer. 

**  Oh !  Tery  well,**  said  Ellen,  trjring  to  speak 
and  look  cheerfully. 

Mrs.  Ainslie  now  Joined  them,  saying,  **  I 
suppose  you  are  come  to  lead  this  dear  girl  to 
the  dance  now,  Mr.  Mandeville.** 

/*  Upon  my  word  I  should  have  been  most 
happy,  but  unfortunately** — 

**  She  is  engaged,  I  suppose.** 

**  No,  but  1  am ;  that  is,  I  must  go,  though 
most  reluctantly.  My  presence  is  imperiously 
demanded  at  two  parties  this  CTening,  near 
GrosTenor-square,  and  I  fear  I  shall  be  waited 
for,  as  I  have  to  sing  one  or  two  trios  at  one 
place,  and  to  dance  a  new  quadrille  at  an- 
other.*' 

"  But  it  is  very  eariy  for  any  party  in  Gros- 
yenor-square,  and  surely  the  delight  of  dancing 
with  Ellen  is  temptation  enough  eyen  to  ex- 
cuse your  being  vainly  expected  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  heart  has  its  claims  as  well  as 
other  things,  Mr.  Mandeville.'* 

**  Oh,  yes ;  oh,  dear,  yes,"  said  Mandeville, 
looking  very  silly,  **  but — " 

*»  I  beg,"  cried  Ellen,  proudly,  "  that  you 
will  let  my  cousin  please  himself;  I  resign 
all  ricrht  to  keep  him  here." 

**•  Nay,  hut  Ellen,  you  are  unjust ;  I  am  sure 
I  wish  10  slay.  Well,  (looking  at  his  watch) 
there  is  time  for  one  quadrille.  Will  you  do 
me  the  honour?"  oflerin|T  his  arm. 

Ellen  looked  at  Mrs.  Ainslie,  who  made  her 
a  sign  to  accept  it,  and  he  led  her  to  the  set. 
But  he  gave  himself  the  air  of  dancing  with 
lang^uid  indifference,  and  sometimes  only 
walked  through  the  figuie. 

"  You  did  not  dance  thus  with  your  last 
partner,"  said  Ellen,  indignantly. 

"  No— but  I  am  sparing  myself  now  for  my 
next  party  ;  besides,  what  a  fine  dancer,  and 
what  a  fine  fashionable  girl  that  partner  was ! 
but  not  so  pretty  as  you,  Ellen,"  he  added, 
seeing  her  change  colour,  and  look  as  if  she 
had  a  mind  to  sit  down. 

These  words,  uttered  in  a  faltering  tone,  as- 
sisted Ellen  to  recover  herself,  and  she  re- 
solved that  he  should  not,  if  she  could  help  it, 
again  perceive  the  mortification  which  he  in- 
,  fiicted. 

When  the  quadrille  was  over,  Charles  de- 
,  dared  he  was  unable  to  stay  a  moment  longer, 
\  and  for  the  next  dance  of  the  set  he  must  re- 
sign her  to  some  one  else. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Ellen,  coldly,  while 
her  heart  beat  almost  audibly  with  internal 
emotion,  and  a  feeling  almost  approaching  to 
haiBerj, 


At  this  moment,  and  jost  as  Charlei  wis 
hastening  away,  meaning  to  take  French  leave, 
as  it  is  called,  that  he  might  not  be  detaioed 
again,  Mr.  Ainslie  came  up,  and  said  that  Lady 

Jane  F and  her  daughters  were  jost  a^ 

rived ;  and  as  they  were  very  desirous  of  hea^ 
ing  Mr.  Mandeville  sing,  and  were  exeellciit 
judges  of  music,  he  hoped  he  would  do  then 
the  favour  of  singing  before  the  dancing  was 
resumed. 

Ellen  listened  with  almost  breathless  aaxiccj 
for  his  answer,  and  felt  sick  at  heart  when  hs 
replied, 

**  Certainly,  sir,  I  was  going,  bat  I  will  stay 
and  sing  to  your  noble  guests.*' 

He  was  then  present^  to  her  and  her  dsngb- 
ters. 

Mrs.  Ainslie  said  in  a  whisper  to  Ellen,  **I 
thought  Mr.  Mandeyille  said  that  he  coald 
not  stay  a  moment  longer!** 

"  He  even  told  me  so,  but—'* 

**I  see — I  understand,"  she  replied ;  ^'ht 
can  stay  for  vanity^  but  not  for  affeeiion*^ 

*»Alas!  that  is  only  too  true,**  thought 
Ellen ;  and  she  seated  herself  where  Chaiict 
could  not  see  her,  lest  he  should  ask  her  to  so- 
company  him.  But  be  did  not;  a  ballad  with- 
out music  was  requested,  and  Charles  cos- 
plied.  ! 

Lady  Jane  and  her  fair  daughters  weie  de- 
lighted;  Charles  was  applauded  to  the  skies; 
another  song  was  requested,  was  granted, 
equally  extolled,  and  a  third  earnestly  soli- 
cited ;  but  now  Mandeville*8  vanity  made  him 
desire  to  show  off  in  something  more  difficult, 
and  he  looked  round  for  Ellen,  that  she  might 
\  accompany  him ;  but  at  this  moment  her  good 
genius,  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Ainslie,  stept 
forward  to  her  rescue ;  for  that  lady  declared 
that  she  could  not  allow  any  further  trespass 
on  Mr.  Mandeville*s  time  and  indulgence,  for 
she  knew  he  was  eager  to  take  flight  to  the 
upper  regions,  where  he  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected ;  therefore  he  could  not  afford  to  give 
more  time  to  the  lower  ones,  and  mo^t  in- 
stantly set  off  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Gros- 
venor-square. 

"  I  really  am  willing  to  stay,"  staromerpd 
out  Mandeville,  provoked,  yet  ashamed ;  for 
he  felt  that  though  Mrs.  Ainslie's  words  were 
flattering,  her  tone  was  tareattic ;  but  she  in- 
terrupted him  with, 

"  Not  a  word ;  the  more  willing  you  are  ts 
indulge  us,  the  more  incumbent  it  is  on  us  not 
to  abuse  that  good-nature;  and  I  am  sure  Ladr 
Jane  is  too  generous  to  desire  a  pleasure  par- 
chased  by  disappointment  to  others.** 

''Certainly  1  would  on  no  account  detais 
Mr.  Mandeville,  but  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  and  hearing  him  in  Grosvenor- 
place."  I 

Charles  bowed,  blushed,  murmured  oat, 
**  You  do  me  great  honour — happy  to  wait  oa 

Jrou,**  —  and,  having  once  met  the  sarcastic 
ook  of  Mrs.  Ainslie,  was  glad  to  escape  out  of 
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the  room,  without  daring  to  raise  his  conscious 
ejee  to  Ellen,  who  now,  spite  of  henelf,  came 
forward  in  hopes  of  reeeivingr  a  kind  farewell, 
for  Ellen  knew  they  should  not  meet  the  next 
day,  as  Charles  was  to  dine  in  the  country, 
and  was  not  to  return  till  late.  But  he  was 
gone  in  a  moment,  without  one  adien,  either 
looked  or  spoken !  However,  he  was  no  longer 
there  to  excite  or  disappoint  her  expectations 
in  any  way,  and  Ellen  felt  relieved,  though 
saddened  ;  but  the  attentions  of  a  Ter^  agreea- 
ble partner,  who  talked  to  her  of  Sir  Henry 
Claremont  and  his  virtues,  and  delicately 
hinted  that  he  had  obtained  an  invitation  to  the 
party  that  evening,  merely  to  be  presented  to 
her,  as  Sir  Henry  wished  him  to  have  the 
honour  of  knowing  Miss  Mortimer,  diverted 
her  thoughts  from  the  unworthy  engrosser  of 
them,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening  passed  away 
pleasantly  to  her;  but,  when  she  retired  to 
bed,  she  repeated  to  herself  Mrs.  Ains]ie*8 
forcible  words :  "  Yes,  yes ;  he  can  stay  for 
vanity,  but  not  for  affection.** 

The  next  day,  when  Ellen  rose,  she  said  to 
herself,  **  Well,  I  cannot  hope  to  see  him  to- 
day !"  and  was  surprised  at  nndinf^  that  a  de- 
cree of  repose  stole  over  her  feelings  at  the 
idea ;  for  as  it  was  no  longer  a  pleasure  only 
to  expect  him,  but  anxiety,  and  the  dread  of 
mortification,  now  mingled  with  that  pleasure, 
she  was  conscious  that  her  harassed  mind  was 
soothed  by  the  certainty  that  for  some  hours, 
at  least,  she  should  be  able  to  feel  entirely 
alive  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  passing  day, 
should  really  observe  the  objects  and  sights 
preeented  to  her  eyes,  and  be  able  to  profit  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  her  of  seeing  Lon- 
don. 

**  Good  girl,**  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  when  she 
reUimed  to  dine  and  dress  for  the  theatre,  **I 
am  quite  satisfied  with  you  to-day,  Ellen ;  and 
I  really  believe  you  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
sensible  girl  I  always  thought  you.** 

Ellen,  as  Charles  was  not  present,  was 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  illusion  of  the  scene 
at  Covent^ijarden,  and  as  much  charmed  as 
Mrs.  Ainslie  wished  her  to  be  with  all  she 
saw  and  heard ;  till,  just  before  the  farce  be- 
gan, a  ffentlemari  who  had  joined  their  party 
mid  to  Mrs.  Ainslie, 

^  I  expected  to  see  Mandeville  here,  for  he 
-told  me  lie  should  come  hither,  if  he  returned 
in  any  tolerable  time  from  the  country,  and  did 
not  go  to  Lady  D.*s.'* 

**  Depend  on  it,  if  he  does  return,  he  will 
go  to  Lady  D.^s,**  replied  Mra.  Ainslie,  in  a 
tone  which  Ellen  well  undentood. 

However,  this  convenation  had  awakened  in 
her  a  faint  hope  of  seeing  him ;  and  instead  of 
attending  any  longer  to  what  was  passins  on  the 
stage,  she  was  looking  round  every  time  her 
own  box-door  opened,  or  looking  into  the  boxes 
opposite,  or  near  her,  to  discover  the  object 
which  even  yet  was,  as  usual,  dearer  to  her  than 

any  other  in  ereation ;  hut  not  as  usual  did  her 
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judgment  go  along  with  her  partiality;  she 
felt  that  her  heart  and  her  head  were  now  at 
variance ;  and  that  Chailes  Mandeville  of  Lon- 
don was  very  inferior  to  the  Charles  Mande- 
ville of  R^^.  But  vainlv  did  Ellen  look  for 
Charles ;  he  came  not,  andf  the  curtain  dropt. 

**  I  conclude  Mandeville  did  not  return  from 
the  country  in  time,'*  said  his  friend. 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  conclude  that  he  did, 
and  is  now  sin^in^  and  dining  at  Lady  D.*s,** 
replied  Mrs.  Ainslie;  while  pensive,  and  dis- 
appointed, and  silent,  Ellen  walked  to  the  car- 
nage. 

Mrs.  Ainslie  followed  her  into  her  room  that 
night, and,  seeing  her  melancholv  countenance, 
kindly  took  her  hand,  and  told  her  that  she 
knew  very  well  what  was  passing  in  her  mind ; 
and  that  she  hoped  she  would  see  the  neces- 
sity, which  pride  and  delicacy  equally  im- 
posed on  her,  to  cease  to  feel  so  tenderly  to- 
wards a  man,  who  evidently  had  no  longer 
any  tender  attachment  for  her. 

**  But  is  it  possible  that  he  can  so  soon,  and 
for  ever,  have  ceased  to  love  maV  cried  Ellen, 
melting  into  tears;  **why,  if  you  had  heard 
how  he  reproached  my  uncle  for  his  cruelty, 
in  not  allowing  us  to  engage  ourselves  to  each 
other. — Surely,  surely,  he  does  not  know  his 
own  heart;  and  he  loves  me  etill,  spite  of  ap- 
pearances !'* 

**  Ellen,  dear  child  of  mv  dearest  friend, 
listen  to  roe,  with  calmness,'*  said  Mra.  Ains- 
lie :  ^  believe  me,  that  real  and  faithful  love 
is  a  restless  feeling,  that  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  proving  its  existence  by  constant  at^ 
tentions  to  the  object  of  that  love.  The  true 
lover  prefere  the  society  of  the  woman  he 
loves  to  every  other  engagement ;  and  to  him, 
no  amusement  is  welcome  which  is  unshared 
by  her,  unless  she  is  far  distant,  and  that  he 
wishes  to  beguile  part  of  the  tediousness  of 
absence  by  it.  —  There,  Ellen,  I  have  given 

fou  a  little  sketch  of  what  a  true  lover  is ;  and 
leave  you  to  compare  your  lover  with  it,  and 
see  if  it  resembles  him.  I  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  I  advise  you  also  you  also  to  compare  Sir 
Henry-Claremont's  assiduity  with  your  cou- 
sin's, and  with  the  sketch." 

**  Oh !  but  Sir  Henry  has  never  been  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  of  a  London  life  since 
he  knew  me." 

**True,  therefore  the  condition  on  which 
you  accept  Sir  Henry's  addresses,  and  1  trust 
vou  will  one  day  accept  them,  shall  be,  that 
he  goes  and  lives  six  months  in  London  to  try 
his  constancy,  because  you  shall  tell  him,  to 
speak  eieganily^  my  dear,  *  that  a  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire.  '* 

"No,  no;  I  shall  never  love  or  accept  any 
man  now,**  cried  Ellen,  her  teare  redoubling. 

"Not  flow." 

"Oh!  but  I  mean— " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean ;  but  do  not  be- 
lieve, my  sweet  girl,  that  I  laugh  at  you,  or 
that  I  do  not  entct  d«e\\'s  vciVo  '^^^x^^wa^^ 
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feelings ;  I  only  think  that  they  ouffht  not  to 
last,  as  the  object  is  unworthy  of  themf  I 
should  not  say  so,  if  Sir  Henry  Claremoot 
were  the  object,  and  by  some  strange  incon- 
sistency of  conduct  were  to  behave  to  you  as 
Mandeville  does,  for  then  I  should  be  tempted 
to  say,  ay,  you  may  well  weep,  for  you  have 
lost  a  treasure.  What  I  wish  on  this  occasion 
is,  that  you  should  feel  your  own  worth,  justly 
appreciate  the  value  of  your  own  tendemesti, 
and  learn  to  despise  the  heartless  boy  who 
can  thus  prefer  town  pleasures,  and  women  of 
fashion,  to  you  and  your  invaluable  love. 
There  is  a  speech  for  you,  Ellen !  I  did  not 
think  I  had  been  so  eloquent;  but,  the  Arabian 
song  says,  *  who  can  live  with  the  rose  with- 
out imbibing  some  of  its  sweetness  i*  so  the 
wife  of  Ainslie  must  catch  some  of  his  elo- 
quence; and  thus,  having  ingeniously  con- 
trived to  compliment  both  myself  and  my 
husband  at  once,  I  will  bid  you  good  night, 
and  join  my  prayers  to  yours,  Ellen,  for  yonr 
being  assisted  through  your  present  trial,  and 
that  you  may  live  long  and  happy  !** 

But  poor  Ellen  was  not  yet  willing  to  re- 
sign for  ever  the  illusions  of  love,  so  long  dear 
to  her  heart;  however,  she  slept  at  last:  and, 
on  waking,  the  imago  of  Mandeville  was 
sometimes  replaced  by  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Claremont :  that  of  the  latter  was  soon  ren- 
dered more  vivid  to  her  mind^s  eye,  by  the  en- 
trance of  her  maid  with  a  large  hamper,  and  a 
flail  basket.  The  former  contained  the  finest 
pines  and  melons  that  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
the  latter  the  most  beautiful  and  rare  hot- 
house flowers;  but  they  were  accompanied 
by  no  letter  or  note,  and  the  direction  was  in 
a  hand  unknown.  Ellen,  however,  could  not 
doubt  that  they  came  from  Sir  Henry,  whose 
hot-houses  and  pinery  were  the  admiration  of 
his  neighbourhood. 

"  See !"  said  she,  with  a  sparkling  eye  and  a 
glowing  cheek,  when  Mrs.  Ainslie  entered  her 
apartmont. 

"And  whence  came  they,  Ellen!" 

♦♦  From  R ,  I  believe." 

"  And  who  sends  them  1" 

"There  is  no  letter,  so  I  only  suspect  the 
nlonor,  and  he  is  Sir  Henry,  I  dare  say." 

"  So  dare  I.  Well,  this  is  a  lover,  if,  as 
^he  man  says  in  the  play,  Le  vrai  umphitryon 
ett  celui  oil  Von  dine^  U  vrai  amant  est  celui  qui 
^nne  des  anancLS  et  des  fleun*  Oh !  sweet  Sir 
Henry  I  I  dare  say  he  divined  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  have  a  bag-wig  and  feathered  party  to 
dinner  to-day,  and  wished  to  be  very  elegant 
at  a€  little  expense  as  possible,  and  therefore, 
to  bribe  me  to  espouse  his  interest,  he  sent 
these  gifts;  for  I  suppose,  Ellen,  you  do  not 
mean  to  keep  all  the  fruit  to  yourself,  and  wear 
all  the  flowers,  appearing  one  day  as  Pomona 
and  Flora  the  next." 

"  Oh,  no ;  yon  are  welcome  to  them  all : 
but — one  of  the  flowers  I  mean  to  wear  in  my 
^ofiom^.and  another  in  my  hair." 


"  Bravely  resolved,  mnd  if  by  any  at  pres- 
ent unforeseen  chance  Mandeville  aboald  oone, 
as  I  own  I  have  not  inoUed  him,  I  beg  yon  will 
tell  him  that  you  wear  them  for  iSt  wait  of 
Sir  Henry  Claremont." 

The  only  part  of  this  last  sentence  to  which 
Ellen  attended  was  the  assarance  Mis.  Ains- 
lie gave  that  she  had  not  invited  Mandeville, 
for  till  then  she  had  hoped  he  was  to  be  one 
of  the  invited  guesu.  However,  she  coold 
not  help  owning  to  herself  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessaiy  om  ihing$  were  for  Mrs.  Ainslie  to  in- 
vite Mandeville  every  day,  as  it  was  evident 
that  all  his  engagements  were  formed,  and 
would  be  pursued,  without  any  reference  to 
her. 

The  end  of  the  momlns,  as  usual,  was  spent 
in  sight-seeing ;  and  on  Uieir  return  home  they 
drove  to  the  same  painter's  as  before,  for  Mrs. 
Ainslie  to  indulge  herself  in  looking  at  Sir 
Henry  Claremont's  picture,  the  dear  man  to 
whom  she  owed  the  elegant  additiona  to  her 
dessert  and  her  flower-vases ;  and  she  saw  bj 
Ellen's  countenance,  when  ahe  now  beheld 
the  picture,  that  the  original  had  gained  ground 
in  her  flivour. 

The  dinner  went  off  well,  but  the  ereniog 
would  have  been  passed  by  Ellen  in  a  state 
of  vain  expectation  of  him  who  came  noi^  had 
not  an  acquaintance  of  Mandeville  joined  the 
party,  who  informed  Ellen  that  Charles  had 
found  the  day  he  passed  in  the  country  so 
agreeable,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  stay 
longer,  and  that  he  had  left  him  there  singingi 
dancinsr«  snd  acting  to  the  delight  of  every 
one.  Ellen  changed  colour,  sighed,  was  glad 
her  cousin  was  so  well  amused,  when,  ailera 
grreat  struggle  with  herself,  she  conversed, 
laughed,  and  seemed  as  cheerful  as  usual ;  but 
she  could  not  help  saying,  when  she  retired 
to  rest, — "This  was  a  voluntary  absence  of  t 
whole  day — this  was  an  engagement  formed 
since  my  arrival !  Why !  why  did  1  come  to 
London  !  Yet,  no— thankless  girl !  if  I  had  , 
not  come,  I  might  have  been  deceived  still  T*  ■ 

The  next  day  Mandeville  called,  and  want- 
ed to  walk  out  with  Ellen  alone  as  he  bad  j 
done  before,  but  Mrs.  Ainslie  would  not  allow  i 
it;  she  said  that  her  young  friend  was  to  be 
with  her  so  short  a  time  that  she  could  not  bear 
to  give  her  up  a  whole  mornings  he  must  there- 
fore accompany  them  if  they  walked.  Mande- 
ville, though  he  felt  the  reproof,  coolly  said, 
her  going  would  increase  his  pleasure  and  hi»  j 
pride ;  and  he  should  be  the  envy  of  every  one  i 
whom  he  met.  | 

"  Plus  e;alant^  que  iendrer*  murmured  Mr?. ; 
Ainslie  between  her  teeth,  and  Mandeville  had 
feeling  enough  to  blush.  "  But  I  think,"  add- 
ed she,  "  we  had  better  go  in  the  carriage,  and 
order  it  two  hours  sooner  than  usual.** 

Accordingly  they  did  so;  and  Charles, 
equally  attentive  to  both  ladies,  endeavoured 
to  be  most  agreeable;  hut  it  was  only  by 
showing  himself  attached  to  Ellen  that  be] 
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could  really  socceed  in  pleasing  either  lady. 
He,  howeTer,  obtained  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
which,  with  manj  blushes  and  regrrets,  be  de- 
clared his  inability  to  accept,  as  he  was  en- 
pged  to  dine  and  go  to  the  play  with  some 
fiends  whom  he  had  met  in  the  country ;  and 

the  next  day  he  was  going,  he  said,  to 

races,  and  thence  on  a  tour  to  Windsor  and 
Reading.  But  he  was  very  sorry,  indeed,  to 
loee  so  much  of  his  cousin  £llen*s  society, 
but  it  was  her  own  fault — why  not  let  him 
know  she  was  coming  t 

**  Yesterday,  however,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie, 
**  you  knew  she  was  here,  and  yet  ]rou  staid  a 
day  long^  in  the  country  than  you  intended." 

**  True ;  my  host  and  hostess  were  so  press- 
ing and  so  charming." 

''We  think  Ellen  charming." 

«*  So  do  I,  I  am  sure,"  he  replied ;  ''  and  I 
bear  she  makes  quite  a  sensation  wherever  she 
goes." 

**  She  does ;  but  I  patronize  the  suit  of  only 
one  of  her  adorers." 

*'  May  1  ask  his  name  t" 

"  No— he  is  not  here,  but  mourning  her  ab- 
sence at  R ." 

*'  Indeed !"  said  Mandeville,  blushing,  for 
he  knew  of  Sir  Henry's  addresses. 

^  Yee,  and  if  you  had  dined  with  us  ^ou 
would  have  seen  some  of  his  YoUve  gifts, 
*  flowers  to  the  fair,'  adorning  her  hair  to-day." 

''  If  I  had,  I  should  have  stolen  or  trodden 
them  under  foot." 

"No— that  you  should  not,"  said  Ellen, 
hastily ;  '*  I  prize  them  too  much  to  have  al- 
lowed it" 

*«Thi8  looks  serious,"  replied  Mandeyille 
with  a  mixed  expression  of  conceit  and  morti- 
fication on  his  countenance:  but  the  former 
Srevaifed ;  and,  wishing  them  good  mominc, 
e  left  them  at  Albany,  assuring  them  he  would 
call  as  soon  as  erer  be  return^. 

''Ellen,  for^Te  me,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie; 
'^ut,  surely  it  IS  6ai^  taste  to  love  this  man." 

Ellen  blushed,  looked  down,  and  was  nlerU; 
«nd  Charles  Mandeville  was  to  be  absent  from 
London  m  week  while  she  was  there,  prefer- 
ring races  to  her  company.  Alas !  what  then 
were  the  protestations  of  man's  love  worth  t 
to  think  tniat  he  loved  her  still,  spite  of  appear- 
ances, was  now  impossible;  and  she  resolved 
to  try  to  repay  indifference  with  indifference. 
A  week's  absence  was  a  good  preparation  for 
the  execution  of  this  wise  resolve ;  but  Mrs. 
Ainslie  thought  there  was  still  a  better  way  of 
weakening  Charles's  power  over  her. 

"  Love,"  says  the  eloquent  author  of  Ada 
Reis,  "  though  strong  in  itself,  receives  great 
accession  of  strength  from  perceiving  the  ad- 
miration paid  by  others  to  its  object;"  and 
Mrs.  Ainslie  hoped,  that  if  she  could  contrive 
to  let  her  see  Mandeville  eclipsed  in  those 
very  things  which  gave  him  such  importance 
in  her  eyes ;  if  she  could  hear  his  singing  ex- 
celled, hia  pretensions  to  high  ^hion  and 


fashionable  acquaintance  proved  less  real  than 
they  now  appeared  to  her,  and  could  be  made 
to  seem  at  all  degrraded  or  ridiculous  in  her 
sight,  her  end  would  bis  accomplished.  But 
to  effect  this  was  difficult;  as  though  Ellen 
already  thought  Charles  grown  conceited  and 
affected,  especially  concerning  his  singing,  he 
still  appeared  to  her  the  height  of  elegance, 
and  "  the  desired  of  all  beholders." 

The  ensuing  week  passed  more  rapidly  than 
Ellen  expected  or  wished,  as  she  found  her- 
self obliged  to  quit  London  at  the  end  of  the 
next  week,  since  Mrs.  Ainslie  was  forced  to 
hasten  into  the  North,  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased illness  of  her  sister.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  Mandeville  called,  and  told  Ellen  that 
he  had  procured  his  friend  Lady  D.'s  Opera 
Box  for  Mrs.  Ainslie  and  herself,  for  the  next 
Tuesday ;  this  was  delightful  news  to  Ellen, 
who  had  not  yet  been  at  the  Opera. 

"  We  are  really  much  obliged  by  this  atten- 
tion," said  Mrs.  Ainslie.  "I  conclude  you 
will  dine  with  us  on  Tuesday,  and  use  one  of 
the  tickeU  jrourself  1" 

"  Impossible !  I  dine  with  some  friends  of 
mine  at  the  —  Coffee-house  that  day;  a 
dinner  I  am  to  give  in  consequence  of  my 
election  into  the  Alfred,  which  will,  I  expect, 
take  place  the  day  before,  as  though  eueoees 
is  difficult  I  am  told  that  1  am  soie  of  getting 
in ;  but  I  shall  certainly  come  to  the  Opera 
during  the  course  of  the  evening.     I  osfe 

S remised  Lady  B.  to  look  in  on  her  in  her 
ox,  and  I  shall  also  make  a  point  of  coming 
to  yours." 

"You  are  only  too  good,"  replied  Mrs, 
Ainslie,  with  a  sarcastic  smile ;  "  but,  serious- 
ly, I  am  glad  to  have  so  well  situated  a  box 
as  Lady  D.'s  is  for  Ellen  to  see  the  Opera,  and 
Tuesday  is  the  only  night  that  she  will  be 
able  to  go  thither." 

"The  only  nijjhtr' 

"  Yes ;  she  will  leave  me,  and  I  London, 
on  the  following  Friday." 

"  I  am  quite  concerned  to  hear  it;  my  dear 
Ellen,  may  I  speak  a  few  words  to  you 
alone  1" 

Ellen,  fluttered,  curious,  anxious,  paused  for 
a  minute,  and  then  led  the  way  into  the  next 
room. 

"Ellen,"  said  Mandeville,  "I  know  yon 
like  to  oblige  me,  and  I  have  a  favour  to  ask 
of  you  ;  I  am  invited  to  Lady  Charlotte  D.'s 
musical  party  on  Monday,  and  I  want  to  sing 
that  song  which  I  have  altered  so  as  to  make 
it  suit  my  voice,  and  which  you  accompany  so 
well;  but  I  dare  not  trust  anybody  but  you 
to  accompany  me,  I  therefore  told  Lady  Char- 
lotte that  I  had  a  cousin  in  London  whom  I 
wished  to  bring  with  me  to  her  party,  if  she 
would  allow  me,  and  she  said  yes,  but  she 
hoped  you  would  excuse  her  calling  on  vou ; 
I  said  I  was  sure  you  would  not  stand  on 
ceremony,  therefore  there  is  her  card,  and  here 
an  invitation." 
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Ellen  at  first  was  speechless  at  the  utter 
selfishness  of  this  project,  and  the  indelicate 
coolness  with  which  Mandeville  seemed  to 
make  a  convenience  of  her  at  the  expense  of 
herself,  respect  and  proper  pride,  and  desired 
to  take  her  wiih  him  to  a  London  assembW  as 
bis  acoompanier.  When  she  recovered  her- 
6elf,  she  coldly  and  proudly  said,  that  though 
always  ready  to  oblige  him,  she  must  consult 
Mrs.  Ainslie  before  she  could  reply  to  such  a 
proposal ;  then,  before  Charles  could  prevent 
an  appeal  to  which  he  instantly  foresaw  the 
certain  answer,  she  threw  open  the  folding 
door,  and,  with  faltering  voice,  disclosed  to 
Mrs.  Ainslie  what  Mandeville  required  of  her. 

** Amazing!**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ainslie,  after 
a  pause,  dunn^  which  she  fixed  her  fine  eyes 
on  Charlea  with  an  expression  of  indignant 
contempt:  **1  have  seen  selfishness  before, 
but  never,  I  think,  to  so  unblushing  an  amount 
as  now.*' 

** Selfishness,  madam!  surely  there  is  no- 
thing selfish  in  wishing  to  procure  my  cousin 
Ellen  a  pleasant  evening's  entertainment; 
and  you,  I  know,  do  not  visit  Lady  Charlotte 
D." 

**Nor  shall  Mies  Mortimer,  sir,  if  I  can 
help  it.  No  guest  of  mine  shall  go  to  the 
fcoose  of  a  lady  who  does  not  choose  to  trouble 
herself  to  pay  the  customary  due  of  respect  by 
calling  on  her,  or  at  least  by  leaving  a  card  at 
the  house  where  she  is ;  and  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Mandeville,  that  you  could  bear  so  to  compro- 
mise the  dignity  of  your  cousin.  Then  to 
want  to  drasf  the  dear  girl  about  with  you 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  your  own  vanity, 
but  never  to  desire  it  at  the  prompting  of  afTec- 
tion!"  ^     ^ 

♦*  How  do  you  know,  madam,  that  what  I 
now  desire  is  not  from  the  prompting  of  aflfec- 
tionV 

>*  Because  it  is  inconsistent  with  your  for- 
mer conduct  since  Miss  Mortimer's  arrival  in 
this  town;  however,  let  Ellen  judge  for  her- 
self. If  she  wishes  to  go  to  Lady  Charlotte's, 
I  can  send  her  thither  with  a  friend  of  mine; 
what  say  you,  Ellen  V 

"That  I  see  the  affair  in  the  same  light  as 
yourself,  and  have  not  the  sligrhtest  wish  to  go 
to  Lady  Charlotte  D/s.  I  must  also  add  that 
I  am  hurt  beyond  measure  to  see  that  my  cou- 
sin Charles  has  never  wished  for  my  company 
at  any  party  before,  and  that  now  he  wishes 
for  me  merely  to  make  me  the  means  of  grati- 
fyinjr  his  vanity.'* 

"  You  are  too  severe,  and  unjust,  and  un- 
grateful, Miss  Mortimer." 

"  Indeed  !  would  that  I  were  so,"  replied 
Ellen,  bursting  into  tears ;  "  would  you  could 
make  me  think  myself  so;  for  then  I  should 
be  spared  the  bitterest  of  all  pangs  to  me — the 
pain  of  blaming  you." 

Mrsr  Ainslie  did  not  like  the  tenderness  of 

this  last  part  of  Ellen's  reply ;    but,  on  the 

jwhohf  she  was  satisfied  with  tVie  ^uatview 


which  she  took  of  Mandeville's  motives,  and 
had  little  doubt  of  Ellen's  being  cared  inliiDc; 
as  selfishness,  in  the  beloved  object,  is  of  sll 
qualities  the  most  likely  to  break  the  tie  that 
holds  the  heart  in  boDdajp;e.  Ellen's  tears,  if 
tiiey  did  not  otherwise  afieci  Charlea,  indooed 
him  to  express  his  regret  for  having  wounded 
her  feelings,  e^ecialW  when  it  bad  been  his 
sole  intention  to  grating  them ;  bnt  he  hoped, 
he  said,  that  she  would  ezcnse  the  nneeremo- 
nions  invitation  to  the  party,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Opera  Box. 

**  Artfully  pnt,  Mr.  Mandeville.  Yea,  yes, 
we  will  try  to  remember  nothing  but  the  obli- 
gation you  have  conferred  on  na.  Will  yoa 
dine  with  us  on  Sunday  1  we  dine  ont  to-day .** 

««1  go  out  of  town  on  Sunday  to  dinner 
but  on  Monday  1  ahonld  be  happy  to  have  the 
honour  to  wait  on  you.'' 

•'  So  be  it ;"  and  Mandeville  bowed  and  de- 
parted. 

He  waa  no  sooner  gone  than  Ellen  threw 
herself  on  Mrs.  Ainslie's  neck  and  gave  way 
to  an  agony  of  grief,  which  drew  sympathising 
tears  from  her  ^ectionate  friend. 

**  Oh !  trying,  but  blessed  visit  to  London, 
Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie;  **it  has  brought 
you  to  know  the  falae  firom  the  true :  but  come, 
now  your  full  heart  baa  relieved  itself,  tell  me, 
if  you  can,  for  what  qualities  yon  loved  Chailet 
Mandeville!" 

**  He  is  my  cousin  you  know." 

**  Yes,  that  is  a  reason  why  you  should  lore  i 
him,  certainly;  but  not  why  you  should  be  in 
love  with  him." 

**  And  then—" 

"Well,  and  then  r' 

•*  I  thought  he  loved  me." 

"That  is,  was  in  love  with  you." 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  now  for  the  reasons  1" 

"  And  then,  you  know,  he  is  very  hand- 
some." 

"  Yes,  but  not  so  handsome  as  Sir  Henrj '. 
Claremont,  in  my  eyes."  | 

"  And  then  he  sang  and  danced  well,  and 
seemed  very  good-natured." 

"And  I  suppose  you  read  together,  and 
conversed  together  V 

"  We  read  novels  together,  but  our  conver- 
sation was  chiefly  about,  about — " 

"Whati" 

"  Love,  and  each  other." 

"Ay,  1  suppose  so:  an  admirable  compen- 
dium of  the  substance  and  sense  of  a  boy's 
and  girl's  attachment;  but  I  conclude  you 
never  thought  Charles  a  man  of  reading  and 
reflection,  or  of  active  virtuen,  like  Sir  Henry 
Claremontt" 

"I  never  thought  about  it,"  said  Ellen, 
blushing.  j 

"  Then  now,  my  dear,  it  is  time  that  you ; 
should  think  about  it,  and  seriously  too ;  com- 
pare Mandeville  with  his  rival,  and  let  me 
soon  hear  that  the  poor  Baronet  is  sent  byj 
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TOO  to  undergo  his  six  months*  probation  in 
London.'* 

Ellen  smiled,  and  looked  as  if  the  idea  was 
not  so  impossible  to  be  realized  as  she  thought 
it,  when  Mrs.  Ainslie  last  mentioned  the  sub> 
ject ;  and  by  the  time  the  carriage  came  round 
she  had  dried  up  her  tears,  and  anticipated  the 
drire,  though  Charles  wi^*  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^i^^ 
them,  with  considerable  pleasure.  They  called 
to  take  up  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Ainslie  m  their 
way  to  the  Park,  and  as  the  Isdy  wished  to 
see  pictures,  they  went  to  the  painter's  gallery, 
nothing  loth,  and  saw  Sir  Henry's  picture 
again. 

**  What  a  countenance !  what  a  fine  man !" 
said  their  companion;  and  Ellen  saw,  not 
without  pleasure,  that  a  group  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  admiring  this  picture,  and  that 
two  or  three  declared  they  had  the  happiness 
and  the  honour  of  knowing  the  aomired 
original. 

*'  Oh !  what  a  happy  woman  yon  mi^ht  be 
if  you  chose,"  said  Mrs.  Ainslie  in  a  whisper; 
**and  I  think  you  mi?ht  spare  the  poor  man 
the  six  months'  probation,  as  he  is  seven-and- 
twenty,  and  men  know  their  own  minds  though 
boys  do  not." 

As  Charles  bad  engaged  to  dine  at  Mrs. 
Ainslie^s  on  the  Monday,  that  lady  had  enabled 
herself  to  pot  in  execution  part  of  her  scheme 
for  curing  Ellen  of  her  loTe.  Mrs.  Ainslie 
was  acquainted  with  a  young  man  of  good 
family  and  independent  fortune,  whose  first 

f»assion  and  first  pursuit  in  life  unfortunate- 
y  was  music;  as  his  healUi  was  delicate, 
he  was  ordered  to  Italy,  and,  durin?  a  resi- 
dence in  that  country  of  some  years'  duration, 
his  Tery  fine  yoice  was  improyed  to  the  utmost, 
as  was  his  general  skill  in  music;  anil  he 
returned  to  England  the  best  possible  ama- 
teur performer.  He  had  within  the  last  year 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  a  singing- 
master  and  his  sister,  bom  of  Italian  parents 
in  England ;  and  with  these  young  persons, 
who  sang  admirably,  he  passed  so  much  of 
his  time,  that  it  was  supposed  the  pleasing 
manners  and  vocal  powers  of  OliyiaPedniglio 
would  win  so  much  on  his  affections, that  he 
would  make  her  his  wife.  In  the  meanwhile, 
not  the  slightest  stain  attached  to  the  lady's 
character  nrora  the  intimacy;  and  when  Mr. 
De  Mornay  was  inyited  out  to  dinner,  it  w,z8 
eusromary  to  inyite  Mr.  Pedruglio  and  his 
sister  also.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  pre- 
Tail  on  Mr.  De  Mornay  to  pay  visits ;  he  pre- 
ferred receiving  friends  in  an  evening  at  his 
hoQse,  where  music  of  tarious  kinds  was  the 
usual  amusement;  but,  as  he  greatly  respected 
and  admired  Mrs.  Ainslie,  he  promised  to  wait 
on  her,  and  so  did  the  Pedruglios,  as  soon  as 
she  told  him  that  she  had  a  very  pariieu/ar 
reason  for  wishing  him  and  his  friends  to  dine 
with  her  on  the  Monday.  When  Charles 
Mandeyille  arrived,  Mrs.  Ainslie  took  him  on 
one  side,  and  said,  "I  am  going  to  tell  you 


what  will  delight  you ;  Mr.  De  Mornay,  that 
first  of  gentleman  singers,  and  his  Italian 
friends,  the  Pedruglios,  dine  here  to-day,  and 
they  will  sin^  in  the  evening."  Charles 
bowed,  and  said  he  was  enchanted ;  but  the 
discerning  Mrs.  Ainslie  saw  very  clearly  that 
he  was  excessively  mortified,  and  had  rather 
hear  himself  sing  than  the  finest  singers  in 
the  world.  However,  though  mortified,  he 
was  not  entirely  dismayed,  and  was  frequently 
lost  in  thought  during  dinner,  saying  to  him- 
self, **what  can  I  sing!  for  Ellen  is  so  cross- 
or  timid  that  I  know  she  will  refuse  to 
accompany  me;  really  I  think  I  will  sing 
without  music,  for  every  one  likes  ballads." 
When  t\vo  or  three  persons  were  assembled 
in  the  evening  besides  the  dinner-party,  Mrr 
De  Mornay,  as.  soon  as  he  was  requested  U> 
do  so,  took  his  seat  at  the  piano-forte  with  the 
prompt  compliance  of  a  gentleman,  and  the 
skill  of  a  professor.  Th&  first  song  he  sang 
convinced  Mandeville  that  he  could  not  pre^ 
sums  to  compete  with  a  singer  like  that,  and 
Ellen's  eyes  swam  in  tears,  whilst  the  most 
touching  voice  she  had  ever  heard,  sung  a 
sweet  eatUabiU  air,  the  words  of  which  (for 
she  knew  enough  of  Italian  to  understand 
them)  applied  in  many  respects  to  her  owiv 
disappointed  hopes. 

*Ms  it  not  exquisite!"  said  Charles,  wish* 
ing  to  be  contradicted. 

«« Oh !  I  could  listen  to  him  all  night!"  cried 
the  enthusiastic  girl. 

"Indeed!  an  hour  or  two  would  content 
me,"  said  the  mortified  Mandeville. 

The  friends  next  sang  a  trio ;  in  short,  duet 
succeeded  to  duet,  song  to  song,  fi-om  each  of 
the  three,  when  Mrs.  Ainslie  in  a  whisper  de- 
sired De  Mornay  to  ask  Mr.  Mandeville  to 
sin^.  But  he,  alarmed  at  the  evident  supe^ 
riority  of  the  man  who  asked  him,  and  morti-^ 
fied  at  the  praises  bestowed  on  him  and  his 
friends,  refused  with  awkward  bashfulness, 
not  modesty,  not  real  timidity,  but  its  counter- 
part, which  is  self-love,  afraid  of  not  shining, 
fearful  of  not  excelling ;  and  it  was  not  till 
afWr  repeated  pressing  that  he  could  be  pre* 
vailed  on  to  sing.  Then  what  should  he  sing 
was  the  difiiculty. 

"  Would  Ellen  accompany  him  !" 

"  No ;  she  knew  she  could  not  satisfy  him."' 

"  How  very  unkind !" 

"Not  at  all;  you  would  scold  me,  and  I 
should  not  know  a  note  that  I  played ;  and  in^ 
deed  you  sing  best  without  music;  betides, 
you  will  then  come  into  no  competition  with 
these  great  performers." 

"  So  then,  you  think  me  very  inftfrior  to 
them !" 

"Who  is  no/r'  said  Ellen. 

"There,  even  Ellen  is  gone  over  to  them. 
Heigho !  I  wish  I  had  not  come,  or  had  gone 
away  after  dinner,"  thought  Charles.^ 

However,  he  sang,  but  oh !  the  obvious  di^ 
ierence  between  Il\^  s\Tk^iv^  q1  ^V^^^:^g^K^>\^ 
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husky,  ill-assured  amateur,  and  that  which  the 
companj  had  lately  heard.  The  friends  kindly 
encouraged  him,  but,  spite  of  his  vanity, 
Charles  felt  that  he  had  completely  (ailed,  and 
Ellen  was  quite  surprised  to  think  that  Charles 
could  sing  so  ill;  she,  howerer,  good-na- 
turedly assured  the  audience  that  her  cousin 
was  terrified  out  of  his  accustomed  powers. 
Miss  Pedruglio  now  asked  Charles  if  he  would 
take  a  part  in  an  Italian  quartetto.  He  said 
he  believed  he  could,  as  he  had  once  sung  it 
before ;  but,  as  he  could  not  sing  by  note,  he 
made  such  blunders  that  the  performance 
could  not  go  on,  and  the  friends  were  earnestly 
conjured  by  a  gentleman  whose  love  of  music 
conquered  his  politeness,  not  io  lose  iime^  but 
to  sing  themselves  together  in  their  usual  way. 

Unfortunately,  two  ladies  of  consequence 
came  in  at  this  moment,  who  had  heard  Charles 
sing ;  and  knowing  nothing  of  music,  declared 
that  they  were  vulgar  enough  to  dote  on  a 
ballad,  and  they  hoj^  Mr.  Mandeville  would 
ind  ulge  them.  Again,  therefore,  Charles  san^, 
and  hoped  to  recover  his  lost  fame;  but  m 
vain,  his  voice  was  hoarse,  and  even  his  newly- 
come  admirers  said  they  saw  he  was  very 
hoarse,  and  had  a  bad  cold,  and  it  was  very 
kind  in  him  to  sing  at  all. 

**  Pray,  sir,  can  you  sing  ballads  V*  said  one 
of  these  ladies  to  De  Mornay ;  **  but  I  suppose 
English  singing  is  beneath  you.** 

**  By  no  means,  I  will  sing  an  English  song 
directly." 

"  But  not  unaccompanied  !" 

"  Oh  !  yes." 

Then  turning  from  the  instrument,  he  sang 
a  simple,  touching  melody  in  a  plain  unorna- 
mented  style,  which  went  directly  to  the  hearL 
The  words  he  sang,  were  as  follows : — 

I  had  a  hope  which  now  is  o*er, 

It  was  the  hope  to  live  for  thee  ! 
But  since  I'm  doom'd  to  hope  no  more 

I  only  bid  thee  pity  me. 

Yet  had  I  been  the  favour'd  one 

Allowed  to  live  for  love  and  thee, 
I  nnight,  perhaps,  have  been  undone, 

Tnis  world  had  then  been  all  to  me. 

But  now  I  bid  its  scenes  farewell, 

A  better  world  my  aim  shall  be ! 
And  I  may  hope  one  day  to  dwell 

In  that  eternal  world  with  thee ! 

There,  dearest,  I  again  may  love, 
And  thou  with  smiles  my  love  may*8t  see, 

For  'twill  be  shared  with  saints  above. 
And  worthy  them,  and  worthy  thee. 

Even  Charles's  passionate  admirers  were 
enchanted,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of 
hearing  the  same  praises  bestowed  on  De  Mor- 
nay, which  they  had  before  lavished  on  him  ; 
and  even  Ellen,  who  had  given  sympathizing 
tears  to  the  first  two  verses,  and  hung  en- 
tranced and  enamoured  on  the  recollection  of 
De  Mormy^B  tones,  was  so  absorbed  in  ad  mi- 
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ration  that  she  forgot  to  fee)  for  Charles's  dis- 1 
comfiture.  Not  very  long  after,  Mr.  Aioslie 
saw  Mandeville  hastemng  out  of  the  folding- 
doors. 

«*  I  hope  yoQ  are  not  going  yet!**  said  he. 

*'  Oh !  yes,  I  am ;  I  was  charmed  into  stay- 
ing too  long,*'  he  replied.  ^  I  have  an  engage- 
ment in  St.  James's-Square ;  I  ought  to  ha?e 

whose  arm  Ellen  leaned. 

«'0h!  only  that  Mandeville  is  gone  ioSL 
Jamai's'Sqtian,** 

**  Indeed !  these  grand  s^tiarei  are  sore  to 
take  him  from  our  humble  cirele  in  Seijeanfs 
Inn," 

**Is  Charles  ^nel**  said  Ellen,  •«  and  with- 
out my  seeing  him  got  what  could  I  be  tiiink- 
ing  of!" 

**  Of  Mr.  De  Mornay,  my  dear;  and  I  dare 
say  Charles  was  thinkmg  of  him  too  when  he 
went  away." 

««  Poor  Charles,"  said  EUen,  » I  really  felt 
for  him." 

And  so  she  did,  she  pitied  him ;  bnt  she 
soon  found  that  this  pity  was  of  a  degrading 
nature ;  it  was  a  pity  that  lowered  the  (Sjectof 
it, — it  was  a  sort  of  pity  which  a  man  could 
not  with  aby  safety  excite  in  the  woman  who 
loved  him.  Certain  it  is  that  Ellen's  musieal 
taste  had  never  been  so  highly  gratified  as  it 
was  that  evening ;  and  she  went  to  bed  won- 
dering how  she  could  ever  have  so  much  ad- 
mired Charles  Mandeville*s  singing.  I 

**  Now,  Ellen,**  said  Mrs.  Ainslie  to  her  os' 
the  Tuesday  morning,  **  you  shall  see  that  rare,  ^ 
but  to  me  always  pleasing  object,  a  true  gen-j 
tleman,  and  a  real  man  of  fashion.  Colonel 
Delborough  is  to  dine  with  us,  and  accompany , 
us  to  the  opera ;  but  though  he  is  a  single  man, 
and  has  a  foible  for  pretty  girls,  I  insist  on 
your  not  preferring  him  to  Sir  Henry ;  for  here 
IS  another  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers  aniTed, 
and  some  carp  to  boot.  Tell  me,  Ellen,  has 
Sir  Henry  ever  seen  you  eat  ravenously,  that 
he  thus  feeds  you  t**  I 

*^  Oh,  no ;  I  dare  say  he  sends  them,  because ! 
he  knows  that  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting them  to  you.** 

**  >\ell,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  yon  do  his 
motives  justice, — that  is  a  good  sign.** 

The  Hon.  Hugh  Delborough  was  a  man- 
who  at  forty  retained  a  considerable  share  ofj 
the  beauty  of  early  life,  and  all  its  pretensions;  j 
but  his  vanity,  however  great,  never  wounded  | 
the  vanity  of  others ;  he  was  generally  cour- 
teous, so  much  so  that  he  was  reckoned  a: 
complete  pattern  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a ! 
hieh-bred  man.  He  was  sometimes,  indeed, 
cold  and  proud,  and  severe  in  his  manner  to  { 
those  whom  he  thought  coxcombs  and  pretend- ' 
ers  to  the  rank  and  consequence  which  they  I 
had  not;  therefore,  as  his  acquaintance  was' 
known  to  be  never  granted  but  to  those  who  I 
were  worthy  to  associate  with  a  man  like  hint,  j 
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the  priTilege  of  being  known  to  Colonel  Del- 
boroufi[h  was  ea^rly  courted,  and  deemed  a 
sort  of  passport  into  the  best  and  meet  select 
circles  in  the  fashionable  world.  Colonel 
Delboroughf  with  many  virtues,  had  some 
weaknesses,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was  a 
tendency  to  fall  in  love  with  every  young  and 
pretty  face  that  appeared  in  the  world  in  which 
he  moved,  attended  with  a  full  persuasion,  that 
he  himself  was  irresistible.  But  his  preferences 
ne?er  amounted  to  passions;  never  urged  him 
to  take  the  desperate  step  of  marryinff.  Love 
was  to  him  little  bettpr  than  the  gentle  intoxi- 
cation produced  by  champaign;  exhilarating, 
not  disordering ;  and  he  changed  his  favourites 
nearly  as  ofien  as  he  did  his  gloves,  always 
taking  care  to  do  so  before  his  assiduities 
were  become  so  dangerous  as  to  induce  the 
lady*8  fiaither  or  brother  to  ask  him  what  his 
intentions  were.  He  was,  therefore,  a  very 
harmless  flirt ;  and  while  even  the  youngest 
girl  of  fashion  was  proud  and  desirous  of  his 
attentions,  the  eldest  and  most  experienced 
woman  of  the  world  was  never  alarmed,  lest 
these  passionless  and  bounded  attentions  should 
injure  the  peace  of  her  child  or  protegee ;  con- 
sequently he  was  welcome  everywhere;  and 
as  he  united  rank  to  fashion,  being  an  Earl's 
^oonger  son,  he  was  more  courted  and  more 
mvitiMi  than  any  man  in  London  society.  Mrs. 
Ainslie  was  desirous  of  obtaining  him  as  her 
bean  to  the  opera,  not  only  because  he  knew 
every  one  personally  who  was  worth  knowing, 
but  because  she  wished,  by  showing  Ellen,  m 
him,  what  a  real  man  of  fashion  was,  to  give 
her  a  model  with  which  to  compare  Charles 
Mandeville.  She  was,  therefore,  much  disap- 
pointed when  Mandeville  said  he  could  not 
dine  with  her  that  day,  but  she  expected  he 
would  come  to  her  box  during  the  evening,  and 
this  expectation  was  rendered  oertaintv  by  the 
receipt  of  a  note  from  Charles  to  Ellen,  in 
which  he  told  her  that  he  would  make  a  point 
of  coming  to  their  box  as  early  as  he  possibly 
could ;  that,  as  he  knew  almost  every  person 
of  rank  and  fashion  at  the  opera,  he -might 
point  out  to  her  all  the  persons  worth  seeing. 

•«  Yes,"^  said  the  pleased  Ellen,  «« Charles 
knows  every  one,  I  dare  say.** 

••1  have  no  doubt,"  replied  Mrs  Ainslie, 
*'  but  that  Colonel  Delborough  knows  them 
better,  especially  as  he  himself  is  one  of  the 
venr  set  to  whom  Mr.  Mandeville  alludes." 

Colonel  Delboroufirh  was  captivated  with 
Ellen  as  soon  as  he  beheld  her;  and,  as  usual, 
on  hearing  that  she  was  of  a  good  family,  he 
said  to  himself,  *^  Now,  if  I  were  inclined  to 
roarry,  here  is  an  opportunity."  As  Colonel 
Delborough  was  a  roan  of  real  fashion,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  being  thought  unfashionable,  by 
going  to  the  opera  to  hear  the  overture,  and, 
as  be  loved  music,  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
early  hour  at  which  Mrs.  Ainslie  ordered  the 
camaee. .  He  and  his  fair  companions,  there- 
fore, had  the  satisfaction  of  bearing  a  fine 


overture  of  Mozart  performed  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  it.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe 
Ellen  s  raptures  at  the  singing  and  scenery, 
but  she  was  not  so  well  pleased  with  the 
dancing,  for  she  was  not  always  sure  that  she 
ought  to  look  at  it,  and  she  was  not  sorry  when 
the  first  ballet  was  ended. 

By  this  time,  Ellen  was  almost  fascinated  with 
the  ffrace,  the  attentions,  and  the  conversation  of 
the  Colonel.  He  could  not  fail  to  know  every 
person  of  rank  and  distinction  in  the  house, 
and  had  many  pleasant  anecdotes  to  relate  of 
them  whom  he  pointed  out.  Mrs.  Ainslie  had 
given  the  fourth  ticket  to  her  husband,  in  case 
his  professional  engagements  allowed  him  to 
use  It,  therefore  the  Colonel  had  no  rival,  and 
was  enjoying  the  privilege  of  being  sole  beau 
to  a  very  fine  woman,  and  a  beautiful  girl, 
when  an  acquaintance  of  Mandeville's  entered 
the  box  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  ladies, 
and  Colonel  Delborough  heard  him  say  some- 
thing concerning  Mandeville,  whom  he  only 
knew  by  sight,  and  who  was  particularly  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  When  the  young  man  was 
gone,  he  turned  round  and  exclaimed, 

**  Mandeville !  Do  you  know  Mr.  Mande- 
ville, that  consummate  coxcomb,  that  would- 
be  somebody  1  My  dear  Mrs.  Ainslie,  how 
came  you  to  know  that  man  1  He  is  so  en- 
tirely out  of  your  way." 

'*  1  agree  with  you,"  she  said,  **  but  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him  was  unavoidable."  Here 
she  looked  at  Ellen,  who  sat  in  ill-suppressed 
agitation  to  hear  her  cousin,  and  once  most 
dear  Charles,  so  spoken  of;  but  Mr^.  Ainslie 
motioned  to  her  not  to  betray  their  relationship, 
and  the  Colonel  went  on* 

*^The  boy  expected  to  get  into  the  Alfred, 
but  I  am  happy  to  say  he  has  been  disap- 
pointed." 

*^  Is  he  not  elected,  sir  1"  said  Ellen  eageriy. 

^*  Oh  !  no,  he  is  not  the  sort  of  person  for  us. 
I  have  reason  to  know  all  about  him.  The 
name  is  a  high  name,  but  I  find  his  father  was 
only  what  is  called  a  wholesale  dealer  at  Bris- 
tol, a  man  who  kept  a  general  warehouse,  and 
died  very  rich.  I  inquired,  because  the  young 
man  thought  proper  to  pay  marked  attention  to 
one  of  my  nieces,  Lady  Julia  L— ,  and  tlie 
silly  girl  encouraged  him ;  but  I  soon  put  a 
stop  to  her  folly,  by  inquiring  into  the  youth's 
pretensions,  and  pride  conquered  love." 

Scarcely  had  he  ended  his  philippic  against 
Mandeville,  when  he  himself  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  just  as  poor  Ellen,  seeing  how 
much  the  Colonel  disliked  him,  was  wishing 
that  he  might  not  come.  Mrs.  Ainslie  could 
not  present  him  to  her  friend  ader  what  had 
passed,  and,  on  his  first  entrance,  Charles  was 
too  full  of  his  disappointment  at  the  Alfred  to 
attend  to  aught  besides,  and  he  talked  of  no- 
thing else,  though  he  saw  that  the  conversa- 
tion did  not  interest  Mrs.  Ainslie.  At  length, 
however,  he  remembered  that  he  came  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  opera  to  EUew^  ^tA  Vw% 
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pointed  oat  this  Countess,  that  Duchess,  such 
a  beauty,  and  such  a  distinguished  character; 
and  so  far  he  was  right,  but  Ellen  had  been 
told  all  this  before. 

''  And  M«re,'*  said  Mandeville,  "  that  is  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of ." 

^'Are  you  sure  of  that,  sirV^said  the  Colonel, 
coldly.    ^*  Do  you  know  the  lady.'* 

**l  have  met  her  in  company,  sir.** 

*^  Indeed !  but  still  you  are  mistaken,  at  least 
I  hope  80,  for  she  died  two  days  ago,'* 

Mandeville  could  only  say  she  was  Tery  like 
her. 

**  Not  at  all,  sir;  that  lady  is  fair  as  alabas- 
ter, and  the  Duchess  was  dark  as  ebony.** 

Nothing  daunted,  MandeTille  then  pointed 
out  other  persons  of  rank. 

^  Is  he  right  nowV*  said  Mrs.  Ainslie. 

**  Perhaps  so,  but  they  are  lords  and  ladies, 
of  whom  I  know  nothing,**  he  proudly  re- 
plied. 

Mandeville  felt  piqued,  and  observed, "  that 
they  were  well  worth  knowing  for  all  that.** 

**  Humph  !**  said  the  Colonel,  shrugging  up 
his  shoulders  and  looking  on  the  stage. 

Mandeville  now  named  lords  and  ladies  to 
the  right  and  left  out  of  bravado,  and  then  the 
Colonel  coldly  said,  sometimes, 

**  It  is  not  she,  or  it  is  not  he.*' 

Mandeville,  little  suspecting  who  this  con- 
tradicting gentleman  was,  disputed  the  point 
and  insisted  on  it  that  he  was  right.  At  last, 
he  pointed  out  a  lady  just  come  into  the  oppo- 
site box  as  Lady  Harriet  H.  The  Colonel  said 
it  was  not.  Mandeville  persisted,  and  declared 
he  knew  her  perfectly. 

♦*  Do  vou  mean  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
her,  sir  f" 

**  No,  sir;  but  I  have  seen  her;  I  met  her 
a  few  evenings  ago  coming  into  Lady  D.'s  as 
I  went  out" 

'*  You  must  therefore  know  her  well,  no 
doubt,  sir  V 

**  I  do  know  her  well,  sir." 

**  But  not  quite  so  well  as  I  do,  sir;  for 
Lady  Harriet  H.  is  my  own  niece,  sir." 

Mandeville  was  excessively  confused,  and 
stammered  out  an  apology,  while  Mrs.  Ainslie 
could  not  help  laughinor,  exchanging  as  she 
did  so  certain  meaning  looks  with  the  Colonel, 
while  Ellen  pitied  Charles  with  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  connected  with  him,  which  it  was 
painful,  but  salutary  to  her  to  feel.  Mrs.  Ains- 
lie now,  lest  Charles  should  expose  himself 
again,  whispered  to  him; 

^*  Do  you  not  know  this  gentleman  is  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Delborough  ?" 

Again  Charles  was  confounded ;  he  had  long 
been  ambitious  to  have  the  honour  of  that  gen- 
tleman^s  acquaintance ;  and,  now  that  he  had 
the  opportunity  as  it  seemed,  for  he  was  in 
the  same  box  with  him,  he  had  not  only  not 
been  presented  to  him,  but  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  presenting  him,  and  also 
that  rhe  Colonel  beheld  him  with  proud  con- 


tempt. Ellen,  too,  he  foond  was  cold  sad  ab- 
sent in  her  replies,  and  Mrs.  Ainalk  not  dis-' 
posed  to  talk.  He  tberafora  rose  and  tookj 
his  leave,  telling  Ellen  that  he  hiqwd  to  see 
her  again  before  she  quitted  London.  { 

"^To  be  sure,"  said  Mra.  Ainslie,  ^  this  is 
only  Tuesday,  and  Ellen  does  not  go  till  Frt- ; 
day.  Yon  know,"  she  added  in  a  whisper, 
^  as  I  cannot  see  her  to  the  mail  myself,  and 
Ainslie  dines  out  that  day,  you  mvjtf." 

M  Must !  oh  dear !  no,  really,  I  am  very 
sorry ;  but  I  dine  out  on  Friday,  and  really^ 
indeed,  I — it  is  most  probable  I  dine  when  the 
mail  sets  out;  and  if  Ellen  will  go  by  soch 
vulgar  conveyances,  she  most  take  the  conM- 
qoences,  I  really  eanruU  go  with  her.'* 

**  Ellen  does  not  ^  by  the  mail,'*  said  Mrs. 
Ainslie,  **  and  I  said  what  I  did  on/v  lo  try 
you,  and  your  regard  for  your  coaain. ' 

This  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  MandeTille's 
discomfiture,  and  he  tioitted  the  box,  ahnttiag 
it  afler  him  with  great  violence. 

**  I  never  saw  such  ill-breeding  and  imper- 
tinence," said  the  Colonel,  colouring  riolently; 
'*  and  to  call  jou  Ellen  too,  that  yonng  man 
deserves  to—" 

**He  is  my  first-oonsin,  sir,**  aaid  Ellea, 
calmly,  bat  firmly. 

The  Colonel  was  shocked,  eonfimnded,  and 
silenced. 

••  Miss  Mortimer,"  said  he,  at  length,  •*  there 
is  no  apology  too  humble,  which  I  am  not 
willing  to  make  to  you  for  what  I  have  uW 
tered  ;  had  I  known,  as  indeed  I  onght  to  have 
been  informed,  that  Mr.  Mandeville  was  your 
relation,  I  would  not  only  have  been  silent 
when  I  could  not  commend,  but  I  would  even^ 
have  endeavoured  to  like  him  for  your  sake. : 
Why  did  you  not  tell  me  who  he  was!"         | 

•*  It  was  my  place  to  do  that.  Colonel,"  said  | 
Mrs.  Ainslie ;  "but  I  had  my  reasons  for  noV 
doing  it;  and  I  am  sure  my  young  friend  will 
forgive  you  your  unintentional  offence."  | 

"Yes,  certainly,  sir;"  cried  Ellen;  "bot 
what  you  said  of  poor  Charles  g^ave  roe  great  I 
pain.  I  own  that  he  was  positive  and  coDtrs-| 
dieting,  but  then  one  ought  to  make  allowances ' 
for  him.  Fie  was  full  of  irritation  from  hit| 
disappointment  concerning  the  Alfred,  and 
when  one  is  uneasy  and  mortified,  one  is  so 
apt  to  be  disagreeable  and  tenacious,  and— 
and—" 

"And  what,  Ellen!" 

"  Why,  there  was  something  very  provoking 
both  in  Colonel  Delborough^s  manner  and  yours  •. 
too,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Granted,  granted  ;  and  I  like  yon  for  yoor 
candid  and  spirited  defence  of  yonr  relation:  so 
does  the  Colonel,  I  dare  say."  ] 

"  Oh  !  I  adore  her  for  it ;  and,  indeed,  chann- , 
ing  Miss  Mortimer,  I  should  not  care  bow 
ofien  I  was  so  attacked,  if  I  cotfld  be  sure  to  i 
be  so  defended.  Now  tell  me  how  1  can  ex- i 
piate  my  offence!    To  appease  and  please  I 
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you,  I  will  call  UHnorrow,  and  leave  my  card 
for  Mr.  Mandeyille;  vill  that  do  1" 

**  Generously  and  delicately  felt,  and  like 
yon,  Colonel ;  but  I  trust  Ellen  will  not  exact 
such  an  amende  from  you.*' 

**By  no  means;  I  am  too  proud  for  poor 
Charles,  to  do  it.  Let  him  be  tnon^ht  deserr- 
in(|r  the  honour  of  being  known  to  Colonel  Del- 
borough,  before  he  has  it ;  but  I  will  not  im- 
pose my  cousin,  as  an  acquaintance,  on  any 
man." 

*•  Proudly  and  honobrably  felt,  Miss  Morti- 
mer; and  1  sincerely  hope,  that  before  Ion?,  I 
shall  not  only  know,  but  like  Mr.  Mandeville; 
at  least,  no  endeavour  on  my  part  shall  be 
wanting  to  enable  me  to  do  so ;  and  1  must 
own  that  I  fiaw  him  and  heard  him  this  even- 
ing with  prejudiced  eyes.** 

**See  Ellen,**  said  Mrs.  Ainslie,  soon  afVer; 
**  Mandeville  did  not  go  home  to  take  poison, 
however  mortified  he  might  be ;  for  there  he 
is  yonder,  the  life  of  the  set  in  one  of  the  pit 
boxes,  and  laughing  with  all  his  power.** 

It  was  so;  and  Ellen,  being  assured  that 
Charles  did  not  remember  or  feel  as  much  for 
his  late  painful  embarrassment  as  she  did,  for- 
flrot  it  also,  and  enjoyed  as  much  of  the  last 
ballet  as  she  dared  to  look  at,  and  enjoyed  also 
the  buzz  of  admiration  which  her  new  and 
beautiful  face  excited  in  the  crush-room,  while 
the  gallant  Colonel  enjoyed  it  still  more,  and 
was  in  raptures,  when  every  now  and  then, 
some  man  often  or  rank  whispered  in  his  ear, 
**  Oh,  Delborough,  you  are  always  a  happy 
fellow." 

When  Mrs.  Ainslie  th'^ught  over  all  that 
had  passed,  she  was  startled,  on  recollection, 
as  she  had  been  at  the  time,  with  the  manner 
ID  which  Ellen  had  defended  Charles;  but  at 
length  she  reflected  that  it  was  her  relation 
whom  she  defended ;  she  considered  that  if 
she  had  seemed  less  hurt,  her  tranquillity  must 
have  been  oitumed,  which  would  have  been  a 
very  suspicious  circumstance;  and  that  had 
she  been  vioUnlly  agitated  by  still  struggling, 
conscious  love,  she  would  have  been  unable 
to  speak  at  all,  or  only  in  broken,  faltering 
tones ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  she  was  volu- 
ble and  judicious  in  Charles*s  defence ;  evi- 
dently proving,  therefore,  that  she  defended 
bim  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  a  feeling  of 
relationship  alone.  It  is  well,  thought  Mrs. 
Ainslie,  and  I  see  that  tliis  faithless  boy*s 
reign  is  over. 

He  certainly  thought  so  himself;  he  there- 
fore wished  to  dismiss,  rather  than  wait  to  be 
dismissed ;  be  chose  to  assure  Ellen  that  he 
loved  her  no  longer,  rather  than  receive  from 
her  a  previous  assurance  that  her  attachment 
to  him  was  at  end,  and  he  wrote  to  her  as  fol- 
lows: 

**Dkab  Ellkit, — I  meant  to  see  you  once 
more;  but,  as  I  find  that  I  am  no  favourite 
with  Mis.  Ainslie,  and  indeed  she  was  not  far 


from  being  downright  rude  when  I  last  saw 
her,  even  though  she  was  in  the  box  which  / 
procured  for  her,  I  do  not  mean  to  call  at  the 
house  again;  therefore  take  this  method  of 
wishing  you  health  and  happiness.  I  am  go« 
ing  abroad,  and  it  will  be  many  years  probably 
before  we  meet  again ;  both  of  us  by  that  time 
will  probably  have  changed  our  situations,  but 
I  shall  always  be, 

*•  My  dear  Ellen's 

*'  Aflfectionate  friend  and  cousin, 
••  Charlxs  Mandxvillx.** 

When  Ellen  received  this  letter,  she  could 

not  help  weeping  bitterly  over  it;  not  that  she 

I  was  sorry,  or  even  mortified  that  Mandeville*6 

attachment  to  her  was  at  an  end,  but  she  wept 

for  the  loss  of  those  pleasing  illusions  which 

had  so  long  given  interest  to  her  existence. 

She  wept  for  the  loss  of  the  love,  not  the  lover ; 

.  and  she  felt  a  blank  in  her  heart  which  seemed 

to  remain  there  a  sad  and  dreary  void,  till  the 

day  before  her  departure  arrived ;  then  the  idea 

I  of  home,  and  the  welcome  which  awaited  her 

there,  from  many  an  affectionate  heart,  diffust^d 

a  glow  of  cheering  and  impatient  tenderness 

to  her  own. 

To  part  with  Mrs.  Ainslie,  was  now  the 
only  thing  that  clouded  over  her  brow,  for  that 
lady  had  twined  herself  roUnd  her  affections, 
by  entering  with  tender  sympathy,  and  almost 
with  intuitive  penetration,  into  all  her  feais, 
her  sorrows,  her  triumphs,  and  her  escapes. 

But,  that  pang  over,  she  was  cheerful,  and 
willing  to  try  and  make  her  companions  so ; 
when  she  found  herself  seated  in  a  travelling 
chariot,  by  the  side  of  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
friends    of   Mrs.  Ainslie,   who   were    going 

through  the  village  of  R ,  in  their  way  to 

.  a  more  distant  country. 

The  travellers  slept  on  the  road,  and  at  so 
I  short  a  distance  from  London  that  it  was  nearly 
I  evening  the  next  day,  before  Ellen  saw  each 
well-remembered  object,  and  beheld  the  lodge 
I  at  Sir  Henry  Claremonfs   park-gate.     Per- 
haps, thought  she,  he  will  be  there,  wailing 
for  my  arrival.     But  he  was  not  there,  and 
Ellen  felt  disappointed ;  perhaps  he  was  at  her 
i  uncle's  :  he  was  not  there  either;  and  in  the 
I  midst  of  the  affectionate  greetings  of  her  family 
'  Ellen  felt  sad,  because  she  was  not  welcomed 
'  by  one  friend  more :  and  he  had  professed  so 
'  much,  and  had  been  so  markedly  attentive  in 
j  sending  her  presents  to  London ;  was  he,  too, 
inconstant!    Was  she  doomed  to  find  all  men 
false  1     If  not,  where  was  Sir  Henry  Clare- 
mont ;  she  dared  not  inquire,  because,  as  she 
said  to  herself,  she  did  not  like  to  show  she 
was  mortified ;  but  perhaps  it  was   because 
she  did  not  feel  it  easy  to  name  him.     But 
when  she  had  been  home  near  an  hour,  her 
uncle  said, 

••  Ungrateful  girl !    Why,  Ellen,  yon  have 
never  yet  inquired  for  Sir  Henry  Claremont!*' 
**  Ob,  dear,  no; — I  hope  he  is  welU" 
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••  No,  certainly  not,  or  you  would  haTo  seen 
him  lonpr  ere  this.  He  has  been  so  ill  that  he 
has  kept  his  bed.** 

«'  Indeed !  but  I  earnestly  hope  he  is  better  V* 

•'Yes." 

••Then  I  am  satisfied;*'  and  Ellen  was 
really  ashamed  to  feel  that  she  was  glad  to  find 
necessity,  not  choice,  kept  him  away,  even 
though  that  necessity  was  caused  by  indispo- 
sition. 

But  a  few  minutes  af^er,  pale,  thin,  and 
wrapt  up  as  in  the  depth  of  winter,  Sir  Henry 
Clareraont  himself  appeared. 

••I  would  have  come,** said  he,  ••  Miss  Mor- 
timer, when  I  heard  you  were  arrived,  in  spite 
of  nurses  and  physicians,  for  I  was  sore  the 
sight  of  you  would  do  me  more  good  than  all 
of  them ;  but  I  am  very  weak,  and  I  need  not 
tell  you  I  am  very  ill-looking.** 

Ellen  was  aflfected,  nay,  overpowered ;  for 
she  could  not  help  contrasting  this  welcome, 
this  eagerness  to  see  her,  with  that  of  Charles 
Mandeville;  and,  while  overwhelming  sensa- 
tions of  affectionate  gratitude  and  painful  re- 
collections throbbed  tumultuously  in  her  soul, 
she  hurried  out  of  the  room,  having  almost  re- 


turned Sir  Hennr*8  pressure  of  her  band  as  she 
passed  him.  But  she  soon  came  back,  and 
eagerly,  anxiously  entreated  Sir  Henry  not  to 
risk  a  life  so  precious,  by  staying  out  any 
longer  in  the  night  air. 

••  If  you  say  my  life  is  precioos,  I  will  go 
directly,**  said  he ;  ••  and  it  yoo  will  add,  pray 
come  again  soon.** 

••  1  will  say  anything  rather  than  dHainyos 
now,  you  look  so  pale ;  and  yet  Tery  like  your 
picture.** 

••  My  picture!  have  you  seen  my  picture  1** 

••  Yes,  frenuently ;  for  Mrs.  Aioslie  fell  in 
love  with  it.** 

••  Mrs.  Ahislie  fell  in  love  with  it ;  0  kind 
Mrs.  Ainslie !  but  could  not  she  make  her  love 
catching?  But  you  are  impatient  for  my 
departure,  so  good-night.  Oh !  I  am  so  hap* 
py  to  see  you  again  returned,  I  feel  well  al- 
ready.*' 

I  have  little  more  to  rejate ;  in  six  months 
aAer  Ellen's  return,  she  was  the  happy  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Claremont :  and,  as  Mrs.  Ainslie 
wrote  to  her  in  her  letter  of  congratulation,  she 
felt  that  she  had  indeed  cause  to  bless  bsr 
Journey  to  London,  as  it  had  taught  her  to  dis- 
tinguish the  False  from  the  Tbvk. 


■  ND    OF    false    or    TRUB;    or,    the    JOURNET    to    LONDON. 


THE 


CONFESSIONS  OF   AN  ODD-TEMPERED   MAN. 


WRITTEN    BY    HIMSELF. 


How  strange  it  is  that  I,  whose  life  has 
been  rendered  miserable  by  the  consequences 
of  the  reserve  and  closeness  of  my  disposition, 
should  now  be  going  to  unveil  my  secret 
thoughts  and  feelincrs  to  the  world  !  But  such 
are  the  chansfes  incident  to  human  character, 
when  operated  upon  by  the  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man life; — and  where  is  the  change,  however 
extraordinary,  that  may  not  one  day  be  effected  I 
by  tiie  influence  of  misery  and  the  impulses  of 
self-reproach  1 

I  was  born  to  the  possession  of  a  comfort- 
able fortune ;  and  unhappily  lost  my  parents 
before  my  temper  could  be  regulated,  and  my 
character  formed,  by  parental  judgment  or  pa- 
rental authority. 

My  di8po^ition  was  naturally,  as  it  is  called,  ,' 


reserved,  and  my  pride  great.  The  Toicc  of 
admonition  had  rarely  reached  me  except  from  • 
masters  whom  I  cared  not  for,  and  it  always 
excited  in  me  resentment  rather  than  ameiid-, 
ment  of  any  sort; — for  who,  thought  1,  has 
any  right  to  reprove  or  control  mel  My  na- 
tural reprovers  and  directors  are  in  their  grave, 
and  I  spurn  the  officious  interference  of  these 
my  would-he  friends.  Still,  1  had  affection*, . 
1  had  sensibility;  but  as  circnm stances  had 
early  in  life  shown  me  the  danapr  eometime^i 
incurred  by  a  display  of  afTeclion  and  of  feel- 1 
ing,  and  that  they  exposed  their  posaefsortol 
be  oflen  cruelly  enslaved  and  trampled  upon,  | 
I  resolved  to  conceal  my  susceptibility  within  j 
my  own  bosom,  and  entrench  myself  behind  a; 
rampart  of  apparently  impenetrable  coldness,  i 
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I  dangers  attendant  on  anyaasaults  on 
tions. 
insentibly  elapsed.  I  had  ffone 
school  without  disgrace^  if  wi^out 
and  I  had  taken  rather  a  hiffh  degree 
liversity,  when  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
[  left  college,  entered  myself  at  Lin- 
in,  and  took  possession  of  my  paternal 
ice.  My  estate  lay  near  a  laree  city, 
irill  be  readily  believed  that  I  imme- 
became  an  object  for  matrimonial 
ions. 

fiough  my  manner  was  generally  po- 
iraH  so  cold  where  I  saw  it  was  most 
that  it  should  be  the  contrary,  that 
nothers  nor  daughters  had  any  reason 
'  themselves  their  wishes  would  suc- 

,  besides,  a  great  speculator  on  charac- 
was  fond  of  sitting  in  observant  si- 
hen  I  was  expected  to  join  the  dance, 
the  fourth  at  a  card-table, 
g  this  time  I  regularly  kept  my  terms 
m;  and  when  I  returned  to  my  house, 
lued  to  appear  so  insensible  to  the 
ittering  advances  which  I  received, 
length  parties  were  formed  without 
ing  whether  I  was  in  the  country  or 
1  the  general  opinion  I  believe  was— 
e  sure  I  could  be  very  agreeable  when 
but  that  really  I  took  so  much  court- 
re  I  would  say  a  word,  that  it  was  not 
bile  for  any  one  to  take  much  trouble 
e.  But  1  had  one  advocate  and  one 
and  a  disinterested  one  too— one 
ood  opinion  I  never  attempted  to  gain 
ry  or  attention  of  any  kind,  but  who, 
natural  benevolence  of  a  pure  and  ge- 
eart,  always  loved  to  protect  tlie  ab- 
D  severe  animadversions, 
what  a  creature  had  I  thus  uncon- 
enlisted  on  my  side !  But  I  will  not 
le.  As  I  am  going  to  confess  my 
hope  I  may  also  be  allowed  to  men- 
good  qualities.  I  was  rich,  and  I 
impart  some  of  my  wealth  to  others ; 
in  me  was  no  merit ;  I  was  not  a  man 
isive  habits,  therefore  I  had  few  per- 
ants,  and  I  gave,  not  so  much  from 
)  as  from  impulse;  for  my  charities 
t  the  result  of  any  self-denial,  any  sur- 
f  my  own  gratifications, 
lappened  that  some  kind  action,  which 
It  unknown,  reached  the  ear  of  my 
defender  and  eulogrist  in  the  town  of 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  attach- 
lich'— But,  as  I  said  before,  I  will  rud 

16. 

he  ought  not  to  have  loved  me ;  I  was 
orthy  of  her.  My  ruggedness  of  na- 
9r  deserved  her  gentleness,  her  tender- 
r  forbearance,  her  pardoning  spirit— 
I  am  digressing. 

iras  beautiful,  if  countenance  rather 
ilarity  of  features  can  entitle  any  one 


to  that  epithet,  and  her  smile  spoke  the  un- 
affected cheerfulness  of  a  heart  at  peace  with 
itself  and  with  all  the  world  beside.  Benevo- 
lence beamed  in  her  sofi  bine  eye,  spoke  in 
the  soothing  accents  of  her  voice,  and  it  seem- 
ed as  if  happiness  must  reign  wherever  she 
deigned  to  talie  up  her  abode— Oh !  busy  me- 
mory, peace !  and  let  me  proceed  with  my 
story. 

Thouprh  always  on  my  guard  against  the 
fascinations  of  women,  I  could  not  out  desire 
the  acquaintance  of  a  being  like  this. 

She  danced  well — I  lik^  to  be  her  partner. 

She  sung  delightfully— I  was  the  most  at- 
tentive of  her  hearers. 

She  talked  eloquently,  yet  unaffectedly — and 
I  used  to  love  to  converse  with  her. 

With  her  I  often  wholly  forgot  my  reserve ; 
and  the  coldness  of  my  manner,  at  times, 
vanished  before  the  kindfness  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  hers. 

This  was  indeed  a  homage,  and  a  proof  of 
power  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  woman.  To 
make  that  man  unreserved,  cordial  in  manner, 
and  agrreeable  in  conversation,  who  was  usually 
guarded,  cold,  and  taciturn,  was  a  triumph 
that  even  her  modest  nature  could  not  but  de- 
light in ;  and  I  was  told  that  she  would  allow 
no  one  to  deny  in  her  presence  that  I  was  the 
most  conversable,  warm-hearted,  and  agreeable 
of  men.  She  always  added  that  she  had  the 
best  grounds  for  being  assured  I  was  the  most 
benevolent  too.  She  used  even  to  insist  on  it 
that  I  was  handsome;  though  the  utmost  of 
my  personal  pretensions  were  to  the  praise  of 
being  a  well-made  manly-looking  man,  with 
a  sensible  countenance. 

But  that  countenance  was,  I  know,  very 
austere  and  unprepossessing.  She,  however, 
used  to  dwell  on  the  effect  of  my  smt/f,  and 
to  declare  that  the  radiance  of  my  expression, 
when  animated  into  smiles  of  benevolence  and 
complacence,  was  such  as  she  had  never  seen 
before  in  any  human  being.  Sweet  enthusi- 
ast! Alas!  alas! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  strange 
prepossession  in  my  favour  could  fail  at  length 
of  influencing  me  in  hers ;  cautious  though  I 
was  of  forming  any  tender  attachment,  and 
resolved  also  never  to  let  any  woman  know 
the  extent  of  her  power  over  me. 

But,  spite  of  myself,  I  looked — I  listened— 
and  I  loved ;  and  I  soon  was  enabled  to  pay 
my  kind  advocate  a  marked  compliment; 
which,  though  it  did  not  betray  the  extent  of 
my  feeling  towards  her,  was  sufficient  to 
strengthen  the  regard  which  she  loved  to  cher- 
ish towards  me. 

Some  circumstances,  not  worth  relatinff.  In- 
volved me  in  severe  but  wholly  unmerited  ob- 
loquy ;  and  those  who  have  lived  in  a  country 
town  must  know  that  the  greatest  delight  of 
its  inhabitants,  in  general,  is  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  any  one  distingubhed  in  the 
slightest  degree  above  the  reat^axA  ^^v  Nft\ 
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destroy  a  reputation  is  the  climax  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  calatnny  against  me  was  related  often 
with  minute  and  even  with  increasing  details 
before  my  loTely  friend ;  and  every  time— not 
merely  from  her  particular  respect  for  me,  but 
from  her  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  gene- 
ral, which  taught  her  that  persons  are  usually 
consistent  with  themselves,  and  that  certain 
virtues  are  incompatible  with  certain  vices, 
and  vice  vertA — she  always  undertook  my  de- 
fence; declared  her  perfect  conviction  that  the 
whole  story  was  fiailse,  or  that,  if  rightly  told, 
it  would  redound  to  my  honour,  and  not  to  my 
disgrace;  and  was  always  sure,  b^  her  benev- 
olent and  candid  eloquence,  to  silence  those 
whom  she  was  unable  to  convince. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  what  she  had  done,  my 
resolution  was  taken. 

Pride  of  heart,  which  I  could  not  subdue, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  I  never  presumed 
to  justify,  led  me  to  preserve  an  indignant  si- 
lence on  the  subject  of  the  charge  against  me 
to  my  accusers,  though  the  proofs  of  my  inno- 
cence had  always  been  in  my  possession. 

But  to  her  who  had  generously  undertaken 
my  defence,  without  any  ground  to  go  upon 
but  the  noble  confidence  of  her  nature,  her 
wise  distrust  of  calumny  and  reports,  and  her 
consistent  respect  for  me  and  my  character- 
to  her  I  owed  every  respect,  every  feeling  of 
gratitude;  and  it  was  my  duty  to  show  her 
that  I  valued  her  good  opinion,  though  I  des- 
pised that  of  others. 

Aocordinaly  I  waited  on  her;  laid  the  whole  i 
details  of  the  affair  before  her;  forced  her  to  | 
listen  to  my  exculpation,  thoui^h  she  assured 
me  it  was  wholly  unnecessary;  and  then  left 
her  with  a  heart  and  mind  in  which  her  image 
reigned  triumphant. 

From  that  hour  my  attentions  became  so  con- 
stant, and  ihc  language  of  my  looks  so  tender, 
that  the  object  of  them  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  conquest  which  she  had  made,  though  the 
most  feminine  delicacy  and  restraint  guided 
her  looks  and  actions;  and  though  she  could 
not  but  expect  to  engross  my  attention  when 
we  met,  she  never  seemed  to  think  she  had 
any  decided  claim  on  it.  This  surrender  of  a 
right  which  most  women  would  have  imperi- 
ously asserted,  and  have  looked  displeased  if 
their  claim  was  not  acknowledged,  riveted  me 
in  her  chains  for  ever;  for  I  was  consciously 
the  slave  of  a  petty  pride,  which  made  me  re- 
sist all  claims  on  my  attentions,  and  particu- 
larly resist  the  claims  of  women. 

80  far  all  was  well ;  but  unluckily  the  gos- 
sips of  C thouo^ht  proper  to  interfere ;  and 

I  was  engaged  to  Caroline,  and  on  the  point 
of  marriajre  with  her,  according  to  report,  be- 
fore I  had  breathed  one  word  of  love  to  her. 

This  very  natural  report,  after  the  attentions 
I  had  paid  her,  awakened  my  jealousy  of  in- 
dependence, and  the  suspicion  incident  to  my 
character. 


I  fancied  the  people  of  C  believed  1  had 
advanced  too  far  to  retreat;  and  alto  that  Csr- 
oline's  friends  had  perhaps  spread  the  report, 
in  order  to  hasten  my  propoeale.  | 

A  generous  man  would  not  bara  imagined ' 
this;  but  I  was  not  a  generons  man;  and  I 
not  only  thought  it,  but  1  aeUd  npon  it,  and 
became  suddenly  cold  in  my  manner  towards 
the  gentle  bein^  whoee  affectiona  I  believed 
were  awakened  in  my  favour,  merely  because 
I  could  not  bear  any  interference  with  my  ao- ; 
tions,  and  was  resolved  not  to  be  talked  or. 
compelled  into  a  marriage  even  with  the  wo-  j 
man  whom  I  adored.  | 

Accordingly,  at  the  next  ball,  instead  of  so-i 
liciring  the  hand  of  Caroline,  I  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance from  her  afVer  my  first  salutation,  and 
had  resolution  to  withstand  the  wandering,, 
but  not  reproachful,  glance  of  her  soft  sttl- 
speakingeye;  and  I  saw,  with  mean  satisfae- 
tion,  how  listlessly  and  joylessly  the  usoallj ' 
active  and  gay  Caroline  went  down  every 
dance  that  evening. 

1  was  as  cold  and  as  distant  at  two  succeed- 
ing parties,  when  a  rival,  and  a  formidable  one 
too,  now  entered  on  Uie  field. 

It  was  well  known  that  Caroline  had  re- 
fused several  offers ;  but  then  they  were  not  1 
eligible  ones;  but  the  gentleman  who  iwwj 
came  forward  as  a  pretender  to  her  hand,  wts, ' 
in  every  respect,  worthy  even  of  her,     I  must- 
do  him  justice,  and   i  have   often  wondered! 
that  she  did  not.   Nay,  I  felt  that  she  ought  to: 
have  loved  him ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  blind 
infatuation  for  an  undeserving  object — namely, 
myself— could  have  led  her  to  reject  a  being 
so   perfect.     Indeed,  I  carried   my  self-jud^-' 
ment  so  far,  that  I  thought  it  2i  fault  in  Carolina ' 
to  love  me  and  refuse  him.    He  was  handsome, ' 
learned,  highly-gifted  in  point  of  talents ;  and 
he  was  good,  fine-tempered,  benevolent,  and 
pious.     In  rank,  he  was  her  superior — for  he  I 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman;  in  in- 
come, being  a  beneficed  clergyman,  he  wat 
her  equal;  yet  still  he  was  rejected,  because  / 
was  preferred  !     What  is  that  passion  called  . 
love,  that  thus  sets  the  judgment  at  defiance,  i 
and  rejects  a  true,  to  worship  a  false  divinity  1 

I  was  not  sure,  however,  that  my  formida- 
ble rival  would  not  succeed ;  and  I  began  to 
relax  in  my  assumed  coldness,  when  1  sawi 
his  marked  attentions,  and  their  aim;  espe- 
cially when  the  sarcastic  eye  of  a  shrewd  mar- 
ried friend  of  Carol ine*si,  who  disliked  me  and 
adored  him,  was  fixed  on  me  with  a  look  which 
seemed  to  say — *•  You  have  lost  her  now  for' 
ever." 

Accordingly,  I  requested  Caroline's  hand 
for  the  two  first  dances  at  the  next  ball — she  , 
was  engraged  to  my  rival,  but  she  accepted  me 
for  the  two  next;  and  I  found  a  perceptible 
difference  in  her  expression  when  dancing' 
with  me  and  when  dancing  with  him.  While 
she  was  his  partner,  her  eye  wandered  about,  ^ 
or  carelessly  turned  on  him  as  he  led  her  down  1 
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anee.  While  she  was  mine,  her  con- 
I  looks  were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  and 
leek  was  flushed  with  a  degree  of  plea- 
le  emotion,  which  her  apprehensiye, 
ither  wounded  pride,  made  her  ashamed 

ne  women  would  have  retorted  on  me  my 
coldness,  and,  with  some  propriety,  per- 

assumed  indifference,  though  they  felt 
;  but  the  heart  of  Caroline  was  a  stran- 
*  disguise ;  she  was  above  the  common 
e9  of  her  sex;  and  though!  have  some- 
,  in  a  splenetic  humour,  accused  her  of 

ingenuous  almost  to  indelicacy,  I  now 
ir  justice,  and  am  convinced,  that  were 
>men  like  her,  the  fate  of  lovers  and  of 
nds  would  be  much  happier  than  it  is. 
len  I  must  also  own,  that  men  must  be 
d,  in  order  to  deserve  such  women  as  she 
-Digressing  agaio— but  I  will  try  to  im- 

sr  this  effort  of  my  self-love— and  as  it 
onvinced  me  my  rival,  charming  as  be 
dad  not  yet  undermined  my  influence — I 
le  less  assiduous  than  I  had  been  at  the 
and  as  it  was  certain  I  was  not  yet  an 

pretender  to  the  hand  of  Caroline,  my 
rentured  to  offer  himself  to  her  accept- 

and  the  lady  whom  I  mentioned  before 
^ly  urged  her  to  marry  him^-but  urged 
n;  and  with  well-principled,  though  I 
call  it  rash  decision,  she  at  once  declin- 
!  honour  which  he  offered  her ;  and  the 

id  lover  left  C . 

was  now  confidently  expected  that  I 
1  come  forward,  as  no  one  doubted  but  he 
sen  refused  on  my  account;  but  because 
w  such  a  step  was  expected  firom  me,  I 

not  take  it ;  and  I  persevered  in  my  re- 
>n  though  I  own  that  it  was  often  nearly 
tt  whenever  I  met  Caroline,  and  was  ex- 
to  the  fascinations  of  her  countenance, 
ice,  and  her  manner,  which  all  acquired 

charms  in  my  eyes  from  the  evident 
'eness  of  the  former,  the  increased  softp 
f  the  second,  and  the  timid  consciousness 
,  spite  of  her  self-command,  was  visible 

third. 

be  as  cold  and  distant  as  I  had  been  when 
heard  of  the  report  concerning  us,  was, 
rer,  impossible ;  and  I  had,  in  the  inso- 
of  conscious  power,  the  assurance  of  as- 
g  towards  her,  familiarity  and  easiness 
nner. 

;ead  of  approaching  her  with  my  usual 
tful  softness,  I  put  out  my  hand  to  take 
with  a  sort  of  abrupt  **  How  do  you  1 
lo  ^ouV*  I  nodded  my  head  when  I 
9r,  instead  of  touching  or  taking  off  my 
Le  a  gentleman ;  and  I  soon  found  that 
dignation  which  Caroline's  friend  ex- 
d  towards  me  both  by  her  countenance 
aimer,  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by  the 

girl  herself. 
I  why  was  I  thus  acting  1    I  can  only 
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say  that  I  was  obeying  one  of  the  many  obli- 
quities of  temper,  and  that  I  earnestly  exhort 
my  female  readers  never  to  put  their  happiness 
in  the  power  of  a  man  who  has  ever  exhibited 
snch  marks  of  caprice  and  humour  as  1  now  did. 

After  thus  trifling  with  the  feelings  of  a  heart 
too  ingenuous  to  hide  itself  at  all  times  from 
my  interested  observation,  I  went  to  London 
to  keep  my  terms;  but  it  was  known  that  I 
meant  to  eat  my  Christmas  dinner  in  tlie 
country,  and  I  returned  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore the  25th  of  December. 

On  my  return  I  called  on  Caroline,  and 
found  her  friend  with  her;  and  I  was  sensi- 
bly struck  with  the  change  in  Caroline's 
manner  towards  me;  it  was  calm  and  almost 
cold  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  told  me 
that  she  was  goinffthe  next  day  to  Sir  Charles 
D.*s  to  spend  Uie  Christmas  week.  I  had  some 
diflSculty  in  concealing  the  pain  this  intelli- 
gence gave  me,  as  I  knew  that  Sir  Charles's 
house  would  be  the  resort  of  many  agreeable 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  that  Caroline  would 
be  the  obiect  of  much  attention  amongst  men 
who  would  have  great  opportunities  ofingrati- 
ating  themselves  with  her,  and  might  succeed 
in  driving  me  from  her  mind. 

But  seeing  her  friend's  eyes  fixed  on  me,  I 
recovered  myself  immediately,  and  said  1  was 
glad  she  was  likely  to  pass  her  Christmas 
week  so  pleasantly ;  but  1  strongly  urged  her 
to  stav  through  the  next  week,  which  no  doubt 
would,  from  the  hospitable  nature  of  the  master, 
be  83  gay  as  the  first. 

"  Are  you  going  thither!'*  asked  Caroline's 
friend  eagerly,  while  Caroline  betrayed,  I 
thought,  some  pleasurable  emotion — **  Are  you 
going  1  I  know  you  were  asked." 

*^  f  was,"  replied  I,  **  but  I  am  not  going ; 
therefore,  my  advice  to  your  fiiir  friend  was 
wholly  disinterested  and  truly  benevolent,  as 
I  urged  her  prolonged  absence  to  my  own  dis- 
comfiture—as  what  is  C but  a  desert  with- 
out her  1"  I  glanced  my  eye  over  Caroline 
as  I  said  this,  and  saw  her  cheek  redden  with 
a  mixed  feeling,  I  believe,  of  disappointment 
and  resentment,  while  her  ftiend  in  a  very  sar- 
castic tone  complimented  me  on  the  ditinter' 
eded  benevolence  on  which  I  seemed  to  value 
myself.  She  might  well  ridicule  my  assump- 
tion of  a  feeling  which  I  certainly  had  given 
no  proofs  of  in  my  conduct  to  her  friend  ;  and 
seeing  Caroline  apparently  sinking  into  no 
agreeable  reverie,  1  called  forth  all  my  powers 
of  entertaining,  and  soon  succeeded  in  drawing 
her  into  conversation. 

Insensibly,  too,  her  manner  resumed  its  un- 
affected unreserve,  and  her  countenance  its 
animation,  and  we  both  appeared  to  derive  as 
much  pleasure  from  each  other's  converse 
as  we  had  ever  expressed  and  experienced 
before ;  while  in  proportion  to  our  increasing 
gaiety  and  evident  delight  in  each  other,  the 
brow  of  Mrs.  Belson  became  clouded,  and  her 
manner  harsh  and  ^taVvoX.  
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Contrary,  I  dare  say,  to  her  wish,  which 
was  to  be  a  spy  on  her  friend  and  me,  she  was 
called  oat  of  the  room,  and  I  was  alone  with 
Caroline.  In  an  instant  our  animation  and 
our  volubility  were  suspended,  and  Caroline's 
eye  avoided  mine,  though  mine  involuntarily 
sought  hers.  At  length,  thrown  oflfmy  guard 
by  the  situation,  I  approached  her ;  and  as  I 
leaned  on  the  mantel-piece  close  to  which  she 
was  seated,  I  said,  in  a  voice  of  great  tender- 
ness, **  So  then,  you  are  going  away  for  a 
fortnight ;  for  a  month  perhaps  !** 

**  Very  likely ;  and  you  advise  it  you  know," 
she  replied,  playing  with  the  handle  of  the 
bell -rope. 

**  I  advise  !*'  exclaimed  I,  and  was  going  to 
utter  some  of  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  when 
Mrs.  Belson  returned ;  and  finding  I  had  no 
chance  of  being  again  left  alone  with  Caroline, 
I  took  my  leave,  but  not  till  I  had  obtained  her 
permission  to  call  again  the  next  morning  be- 
fore she  and  her  friend  set  oif,  to  bring  her  a 
book  which  she  had  asked  me  to  lend  ner. 

I  could  have  wished  certainly,  to  have  left 
a  friend,  not  an  enemy,  in  possession  of  my 
mistress's  ear,  as  I  well  knew  that  I  laid  my- 
self open  by  the  capriciousness  of  my  conduct 
to  severe  and  just  animadversion.  However^ 
I  knew  I  had  an  advocate  in  the  heart  of  Ca- 
roline, and  I  returned  to  her  house  the  next 
day,  more  full  of  hope  than  of  fear ;  but  I  had 
no  reason  to  be  pleased  with  my  reception 
from  either  lady.  Mrs.  Belson  was,  as  usual, 
rcpellant  and  abrupt  in  her  manner;  and  Ca- 
roline, who  had,  with  justice  no  doubt,  con- 
sidered the  tenderness  of  my  manner  almost  at 
the  moment  of  her  departure,  as  only  one  in- 
stance more  of  coquetry  evident  in  my  conduct, 
received  me  with  a  degree  of  reserved  dignity 
which  I  had  never  seen  in  her  before,  and 
which,  though  it  wounded  my  feelings,  was 
approved  by  my  judgment.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  started  the  most  interesting  subjects — 
Caroline  was  not  disposed  to  converse;  in 
vain  I  endeavoured  to  meet  her  eyes,  and  ex- 

fress  by  mine  the  affection  and  the  regret  which 
experienced.  Without  either  effort  or  emo- 
tion she  seemed  to  avoid  looking  at  me  ;  and 
I  began  to  fear  I  had  deceived  myself  in  think- 
ing that  she  entertained  for  me  any  strong  and 
decided  feeling  of  regard.  The  idea  was 
nearly  insupportable,  and  finding  how  little 
pleasure  my  presence  seemed  to  impart,  I 
should  have  taken  my  leave  very  soon,  had  I 
not  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  rise ;  so 
strong  was  my  feeling  of  awkwardness  and 
embarrassment,  and  so  difficult  did  it  seem  to 
me  to  bid  Caroline  farewell  without  betraying 
the  state  of  my  heart — and  of  thtU  my  pride 
could  not  endure  the  idea. 

I  therefore  lins^ered  on,  sometimes  speaking, 
sometimes  turning  over  a  music-book  which 
lay  near  me,  and  sometimes  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture opposite  through  my  glass. 

The  carriage  at  length  drove  up,  and  the 


ladies  retired  to  put  on  their  shawls.  I  eould 
not  do  less  than  wait  to  hand  them  into  the 
carriage ;  accordingly,  when  they  returned,  I 
offered  my  arm  to  Mre.  Belson,  and  was  going 
to  take  Caroline's  hand  to  assist  her,  when  she 
defeated  my  purpose  by  springing  in  without 
my  assistance.  This  action  piqued  my  sel^ 
love,  and  enabled  me  to  utter,  my  j^rting 
compliments  in  a  firm  and  steady  tone  ot  voice. ! 

Nay,  more,  coxcomb  as  I  was,  I  gave  Ca>; 
roline,  as  she  bowed  her  last  adieu  when  the; 
carriage  drove  off,  one  of  my  «mt/ei,  of  which' 
I  was  told  she  had  expressed  heivelf  so  much 
enamoured,  as  I  was  desirous  that  her  last  r»- 
membrance  of  me  should  be  a  plesaant  one. 
I  then  retamed  home,  displeased  with  Caro- 
line, angry  with  myself,  almost  muttering 
curses  on  Mra.  Belson;  but,  aboTe  all,  tn-. 
umphant  was  the  painful  idea,  that  I  should 
not  see  Caroline  again  for  many,  many  days,  | 
and  that  she  was  going  where  she  would  be' 
surrounded  by  candidates  for  her  fiivonr,  whose 
pretensions  to  it  were  as  great,  if  not  greater 
than  my  own.  Sometiroea  I  resolved  that  1 
would  mllow  her  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  as  I 
had  refused  the  invitation  when  it  was  sent, 
me,  pride  forbade  me  to  take  this  step,  how-j 
ever  tempting,  because  I  was  sure  my  change  j 
of  resolution  would  be  attributed  to  the  inte. 
cause — Caroline's  power  to  attract  me.  j 

Now,  for  the  firet  time,  did  I  feel  the  force; 
of  the  well-known  phrase  of  timers  hanging , 
heavy  on  the  hands.  I  had  refused  to  join 
the  Christmas  party  at  Sir  Charles's,  becauM' 
I  wished  to  study  some  law-books  which  I 
had  lately  purchased;  but  alas,  in  vain  did  I, 
sit  down  to  my  learned  labours — the  blueejes' 
of  Caroline  gazed  on  me  from  every  page,  and' 
I  found  that  studies  of  a  lighter  nature  were' 
more  suited  to  my  present  deplorable  condition.  > 
Accordingly,  I  had  recouree  to  the  belles-let-! 
tres  and  to  history  ;  but  whenever  I  came  to  a 
beautiful  passage  in  the  classics,  my  first  idea 
was,  that  I  would  repeat  it  to  Caroline;  and 
if  I  remarked  and  noted  down  any  event  in  the 
pages  of  history,  it  was  with  a  view  to  men- 
tion it  to  her  at  her  return.  Nor  did  my 
chains  sit  easily  upon  me;  on  the  contrary,!; 
spurned  at  the  fettere  I  could  not  break,  and 
lamented  that  a  man  of  my  pride  and  indepen- 
dence of  soul  should  thus  have  sacrificed  his 
freedom  to  a  woman,  although  that  woman 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  sex. 
Thus  passed  the  first  week  of  Caroline's  ab-j 
sence.  The  second  was  begun  and  ended,  and 
still  her  return  was  not  at  all  expected.  At| 
this  period,  ajgentleman  left  Sir  Charles's,  and 

returned   to  C ,  and  immediately  on  his 

arrival  he  called  to  impart  to  me  the  pleasore 
which  he  had  experienced,  and  to  describe  the 
scenes  in  which  he  had  been  a  delighted  actor. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  endure 
the  narration.  Caroline  the  life  of  every 
thing!  her  playing,  her  dancing,  her  singing,: 
the  theme  of  every  praise !  and  the  young,  the ' 
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the  noble*  hanging  enamoured  on  her 
and  graces !  Scarcely  could  I  forbear  to 
L  the  chattering  and  happy  being,  who 
1  complacently  while  he  plunged  a  dag- 

my  heart.  But  the  worst  was  ^et  to 
;  '*  The  honourable  Mr.  Douglas  arrived,** 
ded  at  last,  **two  days  before  I  came 
;  and  if  1  have  ^ny  penetration,  Caroline 
e  and  he  will  make  a  match  of  it  at  last.** 
rkily  for  me  he  took  his  leave  afler  he 
iven  me  this  last  blow,  which,  however, 
ofVened  by  his  saying,  as  he  closed  the 
'Mn  short,  the  party  at  L— —  is  so 
itful,  that  it  grieved  me  to  be  forced  to 
it;  and  Sir  Charles  says,  if  you  had 
there,  he  should  not  have  had  a  social 

nngratified.**  *'Then,  as  Sir  Charles 
10,**^  thought  I  to  myself,  **it  ^ives  me 
:use  for  joining  the  party,  in  spite  of  my 
1,  and  there  I  will  soon  be.** 
t  there  was  an  influenza  in  the  town  of 
-;  and  whether  I  had  caught  it  before  I 
ny  communicative  acquaintance,  or  whe- 
he  agitation  of  my  mind  affected  my 

I  cannot  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  I 
le  very  ill  as  soon  as  he  left  me,  so  ill 
be  forced  to  send  for  advice,  and  I  was 
ed  to  my  bed  for  three  days  successively, 
the  fiOh  day,  however,  I  was  quite  re- 
m),  and  on  the  sixth  I  resolved  to  set  off 

t  when  I  looked  in  the  glass  and  saw 
rale  and  thin  my  illness  had  made  me, 
hen  I  recollected  that  I  was  going  to  put 
f  in  comparison  with  my  handsome  and 
ing  rivals,  my  courage  failed  me,  and  I 
ed  to  stay  at  home.    But  then  I  recol- 

that  Caroline  could  never  have  admired 
•r  mj^  personal  graces,  and  that  if  she 
rov  increased  plainness  of  person  pro- 
i  from  love  for  her,  she  would  love  me 
iter  for  the  change.  But  how  was  she 
>w  that  the  change  proceeded  from  such 
se,  unless  I  told  herl    And  could  my 

spirit  and  close  temper  ever  allow  me 
ke  such  a  confession!  **No,  never!*'  I 
med,  **  never  shall  any  woman  know  to 
a  state  of  degradation  and  dependence 
>wer  can  bring  me  !'* 
m  again,  I  said  to  myself,  "  If  this  ac- 
be  tme,  and  she  is  engaged  to  Douglas, 
should  I  go  to  witness  his  triumph!** 
16  next  minute  something  whispered  me 

II  hope  for  me  was  not  at  an  end,  and  to 
- 1  went. 

Tived  there  about  two  hours  before  din- 
nd  when  the  company,  having  returned 
their  morning  walks,  rides,  or  drives, 
lounging  in  the  apartments  till  the  time 
vssing  arrived ;  or  amusing  themselves 
the  different  games  or  books  of  prints 
which  the  tables  were  abundantly  sup- 

tfae  doors  of  the  first  room  of  the  suite 
open*  my  entrance  made  no  noise ;  and 


as  I  felt  very  nervous,  I  desired  the  servant 
not  to' announce  me ;  for  1  know  nothing  more 
painful  to  a  nervous  man,  than  to  follow  his 
own  name  Into  a  room,  especially  if  he  be** 
lieves  that  room  to  contain  many  persons,  and 
amongst  them  one  whom  his  heart  flutters  at 
the  idea  of  meeting. 

As  I  entered,  I  saw  myself  whole-length  in 
a  pier-glass,  and  I  thought  I  had  never  looked 
so  pale  and  ugly  before.  And  while  I  thought 
so,  I  beheld  an  absolute  contrast  to  myself  in 
the  form  of  Douglas,  leaning  enamoured  over 
Caroline  Orville,  who  was  playing  chess  with 
a  man  I  had  never  seen,  and  who,  at  the  very 
moment  of  my  entrance,  was  looking  up  in 
Dougla8*s  face  with  delighted  eagerness,  be- 
cause she  was  Just  going,  as  she  thought,  to 
check-mate  her  adversary.  I  did  not  stop  one 
minute  in  that  room,  nor  did  1  look  a  second 
time  towards  them ;  but  I  saw  her  start  when 
she  beheld  me ;  and  immediately  afler  I  heard 
Douglas  say  that  she  had  not  made  the  right 
move.  I  now  entered  the  third  room  in  the 
suite,  and  saw  my  host,  of  whom  I  was  in 
search.  My  welcome  from  kim  was  all  that 
I  could  wish ;  but  Mrs.  Belson,  who  was  with 
him,  changed  colour,  I  thought,  at  seeing  me, 
and  looked  for  a  moment  as  repellant  as 
usual.  She  came  forward  to  meet  me,  how- 
ever; but  exclaimed,  and  not  in  a  tone  of  pity, 
**  Dear  me,  how  ill  you  look !  Why,  I  de- 
clare I  could  not  have  believed  any  thing  could 
change  a  man  so  much  for  the  worse  in  a  few 
days!** 

**That  is  not  the  way  to  make  any  one 
look  better,"  observed  the  good-natured  Sir 
Charles. 

*'  Pardon  me !  see !  it  has  improved  him  al- 
ready. It  has  given  him  colour,  and  he  does 
not  look  quite  so  ghastly  as  he  did.** 

'*  If  you  had  been  as  ill  as  /have  been,  you 
might  perhaps  look  ghastly  too,**  replied  1. 

••  III !  ill  !**  cried  she ;  •«  Well,  I  thought  you 
never  ailed  anything,  but  were  as  strong  as  a 
horse.  Really,  one  would  think  you  were  in 
love — ^poor  soul !  If  so,  indeed  I  pity  you,** 
she  added  significantly  and  sarcastically ;  then 
humming  an  opera  tune,  and  almost  dancing 
into  the  other  room,  as  if  imnelled  by  some 
very  pleasant  thoughts,  she  left  me  with  a 
dagger  in  mj  breast;  for  her  words  and  her 
manner  convinced  me  that  she  had  no  longer 
any  fear  that  my  amiable  rival  would  not  sue- 


Sir  Charles  saw  my  emotion,  and  my  In- 
creasing paleness;  and,  having  given  me  a 
chair  and  some  wine,  for  I  was  really  quite 
overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  my  journey  and 
Mrs.  Belson*s  attack,  he  kindly  inquired  into 
the  nature  and  duration  of  my  illness ;  and 
having  heard  my  reply,  he  said  laughing, 
"Well,  well,  this  was  enough  to  make  you 
ill,  without  love's  having  anything  to  do  in 
the  matter.'* 


\ 
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He  then  expatiated  on  the  excellence  of  the 
society  which  he  had  heen  able  to  collect 
around  him,  and  begged  leave  to  present  me 
to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  whom  I  was 
not  personally  known.  I  therefore,  not  with- 
out great  emotion,  followed  him  into  the  first 
room.  Caroline  had  finished  her  game,  and 
was  just  rising.  As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  she 
came  forward,  and  met  me  with  an  extended 
hand — a  proof  of  ease  and  unembarrassment 
which  I  would  readily  have  excused ;  and  in 
proportion  as  she  was  at  her  ease,  I  was  con- 
tused and  awkward.  I  saw  that  Douglas  ob- 
amined  us  both  with  very  observant  eyes;  and 
my  spirits  were  not  raised  by  the  conviction 
which  I  felt,  that  his  countenance  brightened 
the  longer  he  regarded  Caroline. 

Caroline  even  rallied  me  on  my  changeable- 
nesR  of  nature,  but  wondered  that  if  I  meant  to 
come  at  all  I  did  not  come  before. 

**  I  should  have  come  before,**  I  replied, "  if 
I  had  not  been  prevented  by  illness.** 

*'  Illness  !**  echoed  Caroline  in  a  tone  of 
kind  alarm;  but  she  was  prevented  adding 
more  by*her  friend,  who  rather  pettishly  led 
her  away  by  the  arm,  saying  that  if  she  did 
not  go  to  her  room  directly  she  would  not 
have  time  to  finish  her  letter  before  dinner. 
Caroline  went  with  her;  and  the  little  hope 
which  Mrs.  Be1son*s  evident  wish  to  get  her 
away  from  me  gave  me,  was  completely 
crushed  by  I)ouglas*8  offering  her  his  arm 
neross  the  hall,  and  by  her  accepting  it.  That 
day  I  thouixht  my  toilet  would  never  have 
been  finished  ;  I  could  not  tie  my  neckcloth 
in  my  opinion  at  all  to  my  mind;  my  hair 
wouM  not  obey  the  brush,  and  form  itself  be- 
cominirly  as  usual ;  and  as  I  looked  at  my 
pale  and  thin  face,  I  could  not  but  repeat  to 
myself  Mrs.  Belson's  expression  of  t^hasf/y, 
and  I  mournfully  added,  '*  Ghastly  indeed  ! 

The  bell  ranfr,  and  I  went  down  to  dinner. 
As  1  expected,  Dou«jlas  led  Caroline;  though, 
beinu  the  first  man  in  rank  present,  he  ought 
to  have  led  a  married  lady.  This  little  cir- 
cumstance gave  me  exquisite  pain;  and  the 
lady  whom  I  conducted,  and,  consequently, 
sat  next,  found  me  any  thing,  I  am  sure,  rather 
than  an  cnlerlaim'ng  companion;  while  to 
complete  my  misery,  Mrs.  Belson  sat  opposite 
to  me,  and  showed  me  by  her  looks  of  triumph 
how  much  to  her  satisfaction  matters  were 
going  on  at  the  head  of  the  table  on  my  side, 
towards  which  I  really  dared  not  look. 

At  length,  however,  some  of  my  silent 
,  sufferings  ceased ;  for  on  the  dinner  being 
!  over,  the  dessert  on  the  table,  and  the  servants 
!  withdrawn,  subjects  of  general  conversation 
were  started  ;  and  as  I  felt  quite  at  home  on 
some  of  them,  1  was  able,  when  particularly 
addressed  by  my  host,  to  talk  with  volubility  ; 
and  I  had  soon  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Ca- 
roline's head  bending  forward,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  listening  very  attentively;  nor  could  I  be 
unobservant  of  the  pettish  and  angry  manner 


in  which  Mrs.  Belson  at  that  moment  drew  on 
her  glove,  and  then  drummed  on  the  table. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  she  gave  the  lady  on 
Sir  Charles*8  right  hand  the  signal  for  letiring, 
being  resolved  my  little  triumph  should  be  as 
short  as  possible.  I  contrived,  however,  to 
open  the  door  for  the  ladies;  and  as  they 
passed,  and  Caroline  civilly  raised  her  eyes  to 
mine,  I  gave  her  a  look  too  full  of  meaning  to 
be  misunderstood,  and  sighed  as  I  did  so.  A 
faint  flush  instantly  overspread  her  cheek,  and 
1  thought  she  gently  sighed  in  retnm.  At 
what  straws  do  persons  in  love  catch  in  ordf  r 
to  save  themselves  from  sinking  into  despair! 
I  returned  to  the  uble  quite  another  maa ; 
and  when  we.  joined  the  ladies,  my  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  my  eyes  were  no  longer 
dim. 

But  my  spirits  were  as  quickly  and  as  easily ' 
depressed  again,  as  they  had  been  easily  and 
quickly  elevated ;  for  the  pleased  attention 
with  which  Caroline  listened  to  Douglas,  hav- 
ing first  made  room  for  him  on  the  sofa  by  her, 
made  me  even  worse  than  I  had  been  before; 
and  I  did  not  let  Sir  Charies  rest,  till  by  sum- 
moning Caroline  to  the  piano  forte  he  removed 
her  from  a  situation  so  agonizing  to  my  feel- 
ings.    But  Douglas  handed  her  to  the  instru- 
ment, and  retained  his  post  by  her  side,  while 
I  stationed  myself  in  front  of  her,  and  had  sood 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  my  earnest  gaze 
confused  her,  and  that  her  voice  was  not  as 
I  steady  as  usual.     1  do  not  know  how  1  con- 
I  trived  it,  but  I  got  the  start  of  Douain?,  ard 
I  handed  her  back  to  her  seat;  nor  did  I  relin- 
!  quish  it  without  such  a  pressure  as  1  had  never 
I  before  hazarded,  and  a  sigh  which  spoke  a 
'  heart  too  deeply  touched  to  be  able  any  lonj::er 
to  conceal  its  feelings.     It  was  not  to  the  scfi 
which  she  had  quitted  that  1  led  her,  but  to  a 
'  single  chair,  which  was  soon  surrounded  by 
;  flattering  men,  in  whose  compliments  1  could 
'  not  prevail  on  myself  to  bear  a  part. 
I      Caroline,  too,  did  not  smile  on  her  flatterers 
with  her  usual  sweetness,  hut  seemed  disposed 
to  fall  into  reverie ;  but  on  Douglas's  approach- 
ing her, her  usual  animation  seamed  to  return; 
and  while  she  carefully  avoided  my  eyes,  she 
looked  up  in  his  with  a  degree  of  complacency 
!  which  I  was  tempted  to  think  indelicate.    It 
was  more  than  returned  by  the  expression  of 
.  Douglas's ;  and  I  was  rt-joiced  when  another 
lady   began   a   concerto  on   the    piano   forte, 
I  which  would,  I  knew,  prevent  any  conversa- 
tion  and  any  language  of  looks  for  a  long  time 
!  to  come. 

I  During  this  performance  1  watched  Caroline 
{  very  narrowly,  and  I  saw  her  evidently  lost  in 
I  thought,  though  her  head  was  turned  towards 
the  perfonner.  Still  there  was  nothing;  pro- 
mising to  me  in  her  thoughtfulnesa,  and  there 
was  a  vexation  rather  than  an  emotion  in  ber 
manner. 

I  cannot  describe  the  succession  of  hopes  and 
fears   which   agitated   me   that  evening,  sod 
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which,  contrary  to  mv  usual  caution,  I  did  not 
attennpt  to  conceal  from  the  observation  of 
others ;  and  scarcely  could  i  believe  the  change 
in  myself  which  the  dread  of  losing  Caroline 
had  effected  in  me.  My  reserve,  my  pride,  my 
dread  of  ridicule,  my  sense  of  independence, 
were  all  annihilated;  and  love,  with  all  its 
train  of  doubts,  fretfulness,  and  fears,  reigned 
triumphant  over  my  heart. 

The  next  day,  the  day  afler  that,  and  the 
succeeding  day,  were  nearly  duplicates  of  each 
other ;  except  that  every  day  Mrs.  Belson  con- 
trived some  new  method  of  tormenting  me,  and 
letting  me  know  that  Caroline  would  certainly 
at  last  accept  Mr.  Douglas.  My  own  fears 
confirmed  the  truth  of  this  assurance ;  ^^  **  for 
how,**  thought  I,  **can  a  sincere,  generous, 
and  correct  woman,  give  encouragement  to  a^ 
man  whom  she  has  once  rejected,  unless  she 
intends  to  recompense  him  by  ultimately  ac- 
cepting his  offers!*' 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  afler  my 
arrival,  as  I  was  going  to  light  a  candle  that 
stood  on  a  table  near  the  door  a^inst  which 
Douglas  and  Caroline  were  standing  in  earnest 
conversation,  I  heard  him  say,  **  Well  then, 
^00  will  meet  me  to-morrow  morning  at  eight, 
ID  the  garden  V* 

*'I  will  —  indeed  I  will,*'  she  replied;  on 
which  he  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  to  his 
lips. 

This  action  and  these  words,  appeared  tome 
the  destruction  of  all  my  hopes ;  and  whether 
1  had  been  weakened  not  only  by  illness,  but 
also  by  continued  uneasiness  of  mind  ever 
since  1  arrived  at  L  ,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  a  sudden  sort  of  faintness 
came  over  me,  and  letting  go  the  candle,  I 
staggered  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  and  with 
some  difficultv  got  out  of  the  room.  At  this 
moment,  (as  I  have  been  told  since,)  Douglas 
turned  away  from  Caroline  to  speak  to  some 
one  else,  and  neither  saw  my  seizure,  nor  the 
alarm  which  observing  it  occasioned  her; 
while  Caroline,  alive  only  to  that  alarm,  hastily 
led  the  room  in  search  of  me,  as  she  heard  a 
noise  in  the  hall,  as  she  imagined,  as  if  some 
one  had  fallen  down.  Her  heart  and  her  ear 
did  not  deceive  her.  I  had  only  just  reached 
the  door  of  a  small  parlour  which  stood  open, 
when  my  senses  failed  me  for  one  moment, 
and  I  fell ;  but  I  bad  raised  and  seated  myself 
before  Caroline  discovered  me— I  am  now  go- 
ing to  describe  one  of  the  happiest  and  proud- 
est moments  of  my  life; — but  the  recollection 
overcomes  me. 

The  paroxysm  of  unavailing  agony  is  past, 
and  I  resume  my  narration. 

Judge  of  what  my  feelings  must  have  been, 
when  on  opening  mj  eyes,  I  beheld  Caroline 
standing  near  me  with  a  fkce  colourless  from 
akrm,  and  asking  in  a  voice  inarticulate  from 
emotion,  how  I  did,  and  whether  she  should 
ring  for  assistance. 

R  was  not  a  moment  for  further  reserve  or 


further  hesitation— -we  were  alone,  and  the  door 
had  closed  itself  upon  us — but  in  an  agony  of 
passion  I  demanded  of  her  why  she  expressed 
such  interest  in  the  wretch  whom  she  alone 
had  made ;  or  pity  for  that  illness  which  she 
alone  had  occasioned. 

'*  I — I  make  you  ill !"  she  faintly  exclaimed. 

**  Can  you  doubt  iti  But  go— why  do  yon 
stay  here  1  Go  back  to  the  happy  Douglas-^ 
go  and  renew  your  promise  to  meet  him  to- 
morrow morning,  and  leave  me  here  to  perish  !" 

**  Leave  you  here  to  perish !"  replied  Caro- 
line, bursting  into  tears ; — **  ungrateful  man  !*' 

I  awaited  in  trembling  impatience  till  this 
burst  of  feeling,  so  precious  to  my  soul,  bad  a 
little  subsided;  then  taking  her  trembling 
hand,  I  said,  **Then  do  you  not  love  Mr. 
Douglas,  Caroline  t" 

"  Love  him !  Oh  no !" 

**  And  need  I  not  despair  1  And  will  you 
bid  me  live,  and  hope,  Caroline?" 

She  did  not^-could  not  speak.  Such  a  proof 
of  ardent  attachment  as  she  was  now  receiving 
from  a  man  whose  conduct  towards  her  had 
been  marked — she  thought  and  others  had  told 
her  —  by  nothing  but  cold  and  heartless  co- 

3uetry,  and  one  too  whom  she  had  vainly  en- 
eavoured  to  banish  from  her  affections,  was 
too  much  for  her  sensitive  nature,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  she  leaned  her  head  against  my 
shoulder  in  agitated  silence ;  but  that  silence 
was  eloquent — and  I  was  happy.  Nor  did  we 
leave  the  room  we  had  so  unexpectedly  enter- 
ed, till  she  had  assured  me  that  Mr.  Douglases 
attentions  should  no  longer  disturb  my  peace ; 
but  that,  though  she  should  certainly  keep  her 
appointment  next  day,  it  was  one  of  business 
only,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Belson  was  always 
to  have  accompanied  her ;  and  she  would  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  let  him  know 
the  true  state  of  her  affections,  and  that  her 
hand  was  now  promised  to  tlie  possessor  of 
her  heart. 

Oh  !  with  what  different  feelings  did  I  re- 
turn to  the  drawing-room,  to  those  with  which 
I  lefl  it !  But  Caroline  was  too  full  of  agita- 
tion to  join  the  company  again  that  night ;  nor 
did  I  long  remain  below,  for  I  wished  to  retire 
to  the  soUtude  of  my  own  chamber,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  new  and  delightful  prospects  which 
that  blessed  evening  had  so  unexpectedly 
opened  upon  me. 

My  night,  if  not  passed  in  sleep,  was  passed 
in  reflections  even  more  cheering  still,  and  I 
gazed  on  returning  morn  with  sensations  as 
new  as  they  were  delightful. 

Let  me,  however,  do  myself  the  justice  to* 
say,  that  there  was  one  drawback  to  my  plea- 
sure; namely,  the  misery  which  Caroline  was^ 
by  her  ingenuous  declaration,  to  inflict  on  my 
amiable  nval  that  very  morning ;  and  it  was 
not  without  a  feeling  of  true  compassion  thai 
I  saw  her  from  my  window,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Belson,  join  Douglas  on  the  lawn,  ao- 
cordinijr  to  their  appointment,  and  set  off  oo^ 
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their  projected  walk ;  which  was,  as  I  after- 
wards found,  to  the  cottage  of  a  poor  widow, 
in  whose  welfare  he  wished  to  interest  her. 

AfVer  they  were  oat  of  sight,  I  came  down 
and  walked  round  and  round  the  shrubbery 
that  shaded  the  lawn,  awaiting  their  return ; 
and  it  seemed  a  long  time  indeed  to  roe  before 
they  came  in  siffht.  When  they  did  so,  I 
found  that  Mrs.  Belson  preceded  Caroline  and 
Mr.  Douglas  by  at  least  a  hundred  yards,  and 
that  the  two  fatter  appeared  engaged  in  an 
earnest  conversation. 

On  seeing  me,  Mrs.  Belson  came  forward 
to  meet  me,  with  an  air  of  smiling  uiumph. 

**  You  see,*'  said  she,  when  I  joined  her, 
**  what  is  going  forward  yonder;  1  donU  like 
to  be  in  the  way  on  such  occasions,  therefore 
I  walked  off." 

This  convinced  me  that  she  was  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  their  conference ;  and  I 
must  own  that  I  rather  enjoyed  the  prospect  of 
her  mortification,  especially  as,  while  she 
spoke,  she  fixed  her  eyes  earnestly  on  my 
face,  in  order,  evidently,  to  enjoy  my  embar- 
rassment and  distress ;  but  she  looked  for  them 
in  vain ;  and  with  great  calmness,  not  unmixed 
with  sarcasm,  1  replied,  that  I  could  not  but 
admire  her  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others. 

••  What  self-command  some  people  have  !" 
she  exclaimed,  conscioua  of,  but  not  amended 
by  the  sarcasm.  **  I  suppose,  now,  you  expect 
to  make  me  believe  that  you  do  not  envy 
Douglas  at  this  moment  1" 

By  this  lime  they  had  nearly  reached  us. 
"No,  on  my  honour,''^  replied  I,  "I  do  not 
envy  him.  Look  at  him,  madam,  and  tell 
me  whether  he  appears  to  you  an  object  of 
envy !" 

She  did  look  at  him ;  while  I,  seeing  the 
pale  cheek  of  Caroline,  evidently  rendered  so 
by  painful  emotion,  flush  with  conscious  plea- 
sure at  sight  of  me,  while  she  welcomed  me 
with  a  smile,  could  not  resist  eagerly  hasten- 
ing to  meet  her ;  and  I  was  just  going  to  draw 
her  arm  under  mine,  when  I  recollected  my- 
self and  desisted,  lest  I  should  unnecessarily 
wound  the  agitated  bosom  of  my  rival.  He 
saw  and  felt  my  forbearance,  and  with  a  gene- 
rous eflfort  worthy  of  him  he  grasped  my  hand 
— tried  to  join  it  with  Caroline's — then,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  relinquished  his  hold,  and  has- 
tened down  the  path  that  led  to  the  stables ; 
while  Mrs.  Belson,  with  a  countenance  far 
more  **  ghastly,"  to  use  her  own  word,  than 
mine  had  ever  been,  exclaimed,  "  For  mercy's 
sake !  tell  me  what  all  this  means !  Mr.  Doug- 
las— Mr.  Douglas!  pray,  pray  let  me  hear  an 
explanation  from  you !"  So  saying,  she  ran 
afler  him,  but  she  did  not  stay  with  him  long. 
The  explanation  was  soon  given ;  and  we  saw 
her  return  with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes. 
Caroline  stepped  forward  to  speak  to  her; 
but  angrily  waving  her  from  her  she  rushed 


into  the  house,  and  nn  ap  into  her  own  apiit^ 
ment. 

Affected,  bat  not  surprised,  Carolina  retaned 
to  me ;  and  taking  her  under  my  nnn,  I  led  her 
into  an  unfrequented  walk,  where  I  drew  from 
her  an  account  of  what  had  passed ;  and  learn- 
ed that  on  her  reqnestinpr  a  eonfeienee  alone  | 
with  Mr.  Dougrlas,  her  friend  had  gladly  left  ■ 
them  together,  little  suspecting  whnt  tlie  resolt : 
of  the  conference  wonld  be.  I 

I  was  now  almost  at  the  snmmit  of  my  wish- ! 
es  ;~~mj  rival  was  dismissed,  and  I  accepted;  - 
nor  could  the  intelligence  which  wsr  brooghi  '■ 
Sir  Charles  at  the  breakfastptoble,  that  Mr. ' 
Douglas  was  gone,  give  me  one  added  feeling 
of  security  and  triumph.  | 

But,  in  compliance  with  Caroline's  wishes, ; 
one  engagement  was  to  be  kept  secret  a  little . 
while  longer,  as  oar  courtship  might  be  reck-j 
oned,  she  was  aware,  too  short  for  such  a  6e» 
cisive  proceeding;  and  after  breakfast,  at 
which  Mrs.  Belson  did  not  choose  to  appear, 
she  went  to  that  lady's  chamber,  to  beg  her 
to  keep  the  secret,  and  also  to  endesTour  to 
appease  her  resentment  at  the  failure  of  her 
darling  expectations. 

She  found  Mrs.  Belson  really  ill  from  dis- 
appointment, and  very  averse  to  receive  me  as 
the  betrothed  lover  of  her  friend ;  but  Caro- 
line's gentle  and  soothing  persuasions  soc- 
cecded  at  length,  and  I  was  admitted  into  her 
dressing-room. 

But  the  storm  had  not  subsided,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  hear  what  my  heart  whispered  were '. 
unwelcome  truths.  For  she  justified  her  pre- 
ference of  Mr.  Douglas,  on  the  ground  of  his  > 
being,  she  believed,  a  more  amiable  man  than- 
myself,  and  possessed  of  a  finer  temper;  not| 
to  mention  his  superiority  in  rank,  and  in  all  ■ 
those  accomplishments,  both  mental  and  per-' 
sonal,  which  usually  command  the  admiration ' 
both  of  men  and  women.   Contrary  to  her  ex-, 

feetations,  1  agreed  to  all  she  advanced;  and 
even  owned  that  I  wondered,  as  much  as  she 
herself  could  do,  at  Caroline's  blindness  in 
preferring  me  to  Douglas. 

Spite  of  her  prepossession  against  me,  she ' 
was  pleased  with  what  she  called  my  gene- 1 
rous  candour;  and  putting  out  her  hand  to  me, ! 
site  said  she  really  believed  I  should  make  her : 
like  me  in  time. 

I  replied,  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  it;  because- 
in  one  respect,  and  that  an  esseniiai  one,  I  was 
fully  Mr.  Douglas's  equal,  and  that  was  in  the 
strength  of  my  attachment  to  her  amiable 
friend,  whose  happiness  would,  I  assured  her, 
be  the  study  of  my  life. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  exclaimed,  **  We 
shall  see,  we  shall  see ;"  and  even  at  the  mo- 
'.  ment  her  words  struck  on  my  heart  as  full  of 
j  a  painful  foreboding  of  unhappiness  to  come.; 
I  Ill-fated  !  but  affectionate  woman !  I 

I     I  could  not  resent,  however  I  might  be  hurt 
by  her  dislike  to  my  union  with  Caroline,  as 
I  it  proceeded  from  a  strong  and  I  may  call  it ' 
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aaiek-«ighted  inteiest  whieh  she  took  in  her 
meod*8  happiness;  and  she  had  con?ineed 
herself  that  mine  was  a  temper  caletilated,  in 
ail  probability,  to  destroy  her  peace.  Let  me 
mention  here  one  anecdote  of  myself,  in  order 
to  gain  me  a  little  approbation  from  my  read- 
ers, to  set  against  the  censure  which  they  may 
load  me  with  as  I  proceed. 

Mrs.  Belson's  father  was  the  steward  of 
Caroline's  father,  and  he  had  left  her  a  Tery 
large  fortune,  which  a  most  unworthy  husband 
entirely  dissipated,  not  many  years  ago;  and 
at  this  Tery  moment  this  much-injured  woman 
is  aopported  entirely  on  an  income  which /al- 
low her,  without  her  being  at  all  conscious 
who  her  unknown  friend  is.  But  to  return  to 
m  J  subject. 

Caroline  had  now  been  more  than  a  month 
mt  Sir  Charles  D.*a,  and  I  had  been  there  a  fort- 
night. I  ventured  to  suggest  a  wish  to  Sir 
C&irlea,  who  had  been  Caroline's  gruardian 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  her  father,  that  he 
would  try  to  prevail  on  her  to  shorten  my  term 
of  probation,  and  consent  to  give  me  her  hand 
before  we  left  L 

,My  request  was  perfectly  consonant  with 
tlie  inclinations  of  the  good  old  man,  as±e  was 
▼ery  desirous  that  the  child  of  his  qearest 
frielnd,  and  the  daughter  of  his  adoption,  should 
be  married  from  his  own  house ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  dissuasions  of  Mrs.  Belson,  who 
•aid  we  had  as  yet  been  lovers  too  short  a  time, 
Caroline  consented  to  be  mine,  at  the  end  of 
two  months  from  that  oeriod. 

To  Sir  Charles  I  left  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  drawing  up  a  draft  of  the  marriage 
settlements,  te.,  and  I  crave  him  a  earlehlandu 
to  settle  on  Caroline  whatever  he  thought  fit ; 
insisting  at  the  same  time  that  the  whole  of  her 
own  fortune  should  be  settled  on  her  and  her 
ehildren ;  with  the  income  of  it,  even  during 
my  life,  wholly  at  her  dbposal,  to  save  or  to 
spend,  according  to  her  own  will,  without  my 
having  any  power  over  it  whatever. 

To  this  Sir  Charles  strongly  objected,  and 
so  did  Caroline  herself;  Sir  Charles  because 
he  did  not  approve  a  wife's  total  independence 
in  money  matters,  of  her  husband ;  and  Caro- 
line, because  her  tenderness  of  nature  made 
her  desire  to  be  dependent  for  ^®>7  >dl!ns  on 
the  being  whom  she  loved  best  d^^  was 
lesolote ;  and  Sir  Charles  (respecting  what  he 
ealled  my  liberality,  thougn  he  reprobated  my 
sentiments  as  pernicious)  was  obliged  to  obey 

I ;  and  he  congratulated  the  gratified  Caro- 
line, with  much  feeling,  on  the  generous  na- 
ture of  her  future  husband.  Generous !  Oh, 
how  easy  is  that  sort  of  generosity ! — at  least 
to  me  it  was  easy.  But  to  another  sort  of  ge- 
nerosity, and  one  more  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness of  domestic  life,  I  was,  alas !  entirely  a 
stranger* 

However,  this  imaginary  virtue  of  mine  sofl- 
ened  even  Mrs.  Belson*s  heart  in  my  favour ; 
at  least  it  led  her  to  tell  me,  with  her  usual 


frankness,  that  I  was  a  strange  and  most  pro* 
yoking  man ;  for  I  would  neither  let  her  love 
me  entirely,  nor  dislike  me  entirely.  And  I 
must  own  that  I  soon  gave  her  apprehensive 
firiendship  only  too  much  reason  to  believe  the 
feeling  of  dislike  towards  me  was  a  more  just 
feeling  than  that  of  affection.  For,  I  must 
confess  that  the  natural  obliquity  and  pride  of 
my  nature  returned,  and  my  jealousy  of  influ- 
ence, as  soon  as  I  had  nearly  gained  all  I 
wished  for,  and  found  that  Caroline  would 
certainly  be  mine  beyond  all  visible  means  of 
separating  us. 

**What  have  I  doneV*  said  I,  mentally; 
**  I  have  acted  contrary  to  all  the  rules  I  have 
ever  laid  down  for  myself;  I  have  allowed  a 
woman,  the  woman  too  whom  I  am  to  marry, 
to  «ee  the  whole  extent  of  her  power  over  me, 
and  to  convince  herself,  that  even  my  healih 
depended  on  her  acceptance  of  me !  Yes ;  I, 
who,  till  now,  piquea  myself  on  my  pride  of 
spirit  and  manly  independence  of  character;  I 
have  been  laid  -prostrate  by  my  affections  — 
been  rendered  ill  by  the  emotions  of  my  heart; 
and  the  fair  cause  of  it  has  seen,  and  no  doubt 
has  triumphed  over  the  irresistible  influence  of 
her  charms !  But  she  shall  not  triumph  long,** 
I  added,  as  I  finished  my  toilet,  and  went 
down  to  breakfast,  which  had  been  ordered 
tbfiit  morning  an  hour  earlier  than  usual. 

I  was  unusually  grave  in  my  morning  salu- 
tations ;  and  I  scarcely  smiled  in  return,  when 
Caroline  greeted  me  with  a  smile  full  of  affec- 
tion and  benevolence,  and  put  out  her  hand  to 
welcome  me.  I  saw  her  countenance  change 
instantly ;  and  I  observed,  I  must  own,  with 
gratified  vanity,  the  anxious  attention  with 
which  she  followed  my  averted  eye,  and 
watched  for  one  of  those  expressive  glances 
which,  however  transient,  is  sufficient  for 
lovers,  even  when  they  are  separated  by  inter- 
vening crowds,  to  impress  on  each  other  the 
sweet  consciousness  of  ever-enduring  affection. 

Caroline  had  beea  accustomed  to  receive 
such  looks  from  roe ;  but  now  my  eyes  were 
silent.  What  could  the  change  mean  1  W|iat, 
indeed !  and  at  length,  being  ashamed  of^my 
conscious  unkindness,  I  addressed  some  unim- 
portant questions  to  her,  but  which  obliged  me, 
in  common  politeness,  to  look  her  in  the  face ; 
and  having  done  so,  and  met  the  kind  glance 
of  her  mild  blue  eyes,  1  could  not,  even  if  I 
had  wished  it,  retain  my  unamiable  and  repel- 
ling coldness ;  and  the  meal,  which  be^n  in 
a  degree  of  dullness  and  gloom,  for  which  no 
one  could  account,  and  which  no  one  could 
venture  to  observe,  ended  in  cheerfulness  and 
pleasant  conversation,  apparently  as  unac- 
countable as  the  silence  haa  been. 

Our  party  was  now  dwinded  to  onr  host, 
Mrs.  Belson,  Caroline,  and  myself.  And  when 
breakfest  was  over,  I  saw  Sir  Charles's  lan- 
dau drive  up  to  the  door. 

«'  What  does  this  mean V*  said  I,  "and 
is  going  OQtt" 


ho  I 
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*'  Did  yoo  not  know  we  were  going  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  new-married  couple,  nine  miles 
offi"  replied  Caroline.  * 

**  No ;  if  yon  ever  told  me  of  it  I  had  fo^ 
gotten  it. — You  will  have  a  cold  drive;  pray, 
when  am  I  to  expect  you  back  V* 

«'What!*'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Belson,  ««will 
you  not  go  with  us  V 

**No;  I  am  not  prepared — I  knew  nothing 
of  it— and  I  have  letters  to  write.** 

**  And  was  it  then  necessary,  sir,'*  angrily 
replied  Mrs.  Belson,  **  to  prepare  a  lover  to 
accompany  his  mistress  1  is  it  not  your  first 
duty,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  attend 
onW?*' 

"There,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "there,  Harry; 
you  see  what  dependent  creatures  these  women 
expect  us  to  be.  So,  then,  you  see  you  are 
no  longer  an  independent  being,  but  you  are 
considered  merely  as  a  necessary  appendage 
to  that  young  creature.** 

I  felt  my  anger  equally  rise  against  Mrs. 
Belson*s  angry  reproof,  and  Sir  Charles's 
good-natured  pleasantry*  for  both  aggravated 
my  already  wounded  self-love ;  and  1  was  pre- 
paring an  angry  reply,  when,  casting  my  eyes 
on  Caroline,  I  saw  her  cheek  was  pale,  and 
her  bosom  heaving  with  emotion,  and  I  had 
just  humanity  enough  to  forbear;  and  with 
some  effort  I  said,  "What  man  would  not 
willingly.  Sir  Charles,  resign  his  indepen- 
dence for  the  sake  of  being  with  such  a  com- 
frany  as  the  present  1  But,  indeed,  I  have 
etters  to  write,  and  it  is  unfortunate ;  but  I 
must  beg  to  be  excused — you  can  go  without 
me,  you  know." 

'*  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Belson, 
hastening  to  the  door;  "I  am  sure  /don't 
want  you  to  go.     Come,  Sir  Charles." 

**  Patience,  patience,"  he  replied,  slowly 
buttoning  his  coat,  while  Caroline  as  slowly 
closed  her  pelisse,  and  tied  her  bonnet  under 
her  chin. 

"Pray,  clothe  yourself  well,"  said  I  to 
Caroline,  as  I  put  her  fur  tippet  on  her  shoul- 
der ;  "  and  I  hope  you  will  not  stay  out  till 
it  is  dark." 

She  did  not  answer —  her  heart  was  full  — 
and  had  she  spoken  she  would  have  burst  into 
tears. 

"  Come,  Harry,  come  with  us,"  cried  Sir 
Charles,  "  and  write  your  letters  another  day." 
As  he  said  this,  he  leA  the  room,  and  I  felt 
like  a  culprit,  now  that  1  was  alone  with  Caro- 
line. Would  she  had  had  some  of  her  friend's 
spirit!  that  is«  I  think,  if  she  had,  I  should 
have  behaved  better  to  her;  for  I  was  too  sure 
of  her  aHection  to  prove  myself  deserving  of 
it — But  I  wander  from  the  point. 

Well,  I  was  alone  with  her ;  and  I  knew 
that  sorrowful  emotion  had  deprived  her  of  ut- 
terance, for  sullenness  was  a  stranger  to  her 
nature. 

"  This  is  very,  very  provoking,"  said  I,  in 


a  hoarse  voice,  as  I  closed  her  tippet,  aiid  in- , 
sisted  on  putting  another  shawl  round  her. 

"  What  is  provoking  1**  she  asked  in  a  fmi  j 
tone. 
"  That  I  should  have  these  letters  to  write.** 
"  Provoking  indeed  ;**  and  she  mofcd  to- 
wards the  door.  I 
"  Stop  !*'  cried  I,  a  little  mortified  that  she 
would  not  urge  me  to  go ;"  1  think  I  will  defer 
writing  till  to-morrow,  and  lay  the  faalt  on  yoo ; 
will  you  allow  me  to  plead  you  as  my  excuse  !** . 
She  did  not  repl j,  out  she  tamed  round  and 
gave  me  such  a  smile !  But  she  smiled  through 
her  tears ;  and  as  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart,  1 1 
almost  vowed  that  I  would  never  so  distress 
her  ffentle  and  generous  nature  asain.  | 
"So!  you  are  coming  afler  ail,  are  you1**| 
observed  Mrs.  Belson;  "I  am  sare  if  1  had! 
been  Miss  Orvilie/  would  not  have  asked  you ' 
to  come."  I 
"  Nor  did  Miss  Orvilie  ask  me,*'  replied  I, ! 
coolly,  "  but  I  go  because  I  should  have  been 
uneasy  to  have  stayed  at  home.'* 

Sir  Charles  now  got  in,  good-natoredly  ob- 
serving that  he  was  glad  to  find  that  1  had 
made  my  business  yield  to  my  inclinations. 

Bu^either  Mrs.  Belson  nor  Caroline  could 
shake  off  the  uncomfortable  feelui|^  which  this 
display  of  my  disposition  had  excited  in  both 
of  them,  and  while  one  was  silent  firom  resent- 
ment, the  other  was  so  from  sorrow.     1  there- 
fore exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  draw  them 
from  their  silence  and  their  reserve ;  while  I 
endeavoured,  by  every  attention  in  my  power, 
to  soothe  the  feelings  of  Caroline,  and  heal 
the  wound  which  I  had  so  wantonly  inflicted. 
And  in  her  bosom  resentment  never  could 
tany  long.     She  was  the  most  placable  of  hu- 
man beings ;  —  too  much  so  for  the  roan  to 
whom   she  had  intrusted  her  happiness;  for 
I  the  consciousness  of  her  aptitude  to  forgive 
j  made  me  careless  of  giving  her  offence,  and 
;  her  virtue  became  her  enemy.     W' e  had  not 
'  gone  far  before  she  was  able  to  talk  and  look 
I  on  me  as  usual ;  and  as  even  Mrs.  Belson  was 
•  at  length  unable  to  resist  the  influence  of  her 
I  enlivening  good-humour,  our  drive  turned  out 
a  very  pleasant  expedition. 
j     1  behaved  very  well  for  the  next  week ;  but 
I  with  ^n^y   odd    temper    and    my    system    it 
I  was  in^fTossible  for  me  not  to  err  soon  again.   I 
fancied  that  I  was.  too  fond  and  too  amiable. 
I  and  if  I  did  not  take  care,  I  thought  I  should 
',  become  a  thorough  woman*s  slave.     The  idea 
was  insupportable,  and  1  took  the  first  oppor- 
;  tunity  of  rebelling  again  against  that  rule  laid 
I  down  by  Mrs.  Belson — that  a  lover  is  always 
to  consider  himself  as  the  appendage  of  his 
mistress,  and  is  to  follow  her  whithersoever 
she  goes,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred.  Sir  Charles 
had  accepted  a  dinner  engagement  in  the 
neighbourhood  without  consulting  me ;  and  it 
was  at  the  house  of  persons  whom  I  did  not . 
like,  or  rather,  whose  conduct  I  deemed  repre* 
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hensible.  My  re8o1ution«tberefore  was  taken,  i  I  then  left  the  room  without  looking  at 
but  I  concealed  it  till  the  carriage  was  ordered  Caroline ;  and  while  I  was  putting  on  my 
to  come  round.    I  then  told  Sir  Charles,  that  >  coat,  Sir  Charles  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 


on  mature  deliberation  1  had  resolved  not  to 
accompany  him  in  the  projected  visit ;  for  that, 
as  I  did  not  approve  the  character  of  the  par- 
ties, and  did  not  mean,  when  I  married,  to  re- 
ceive them  on  my  visiting  list ;  going  to  their 
houses  would,  I  thought,  be  insuring  a  call 
from  them — ^a  civility  which  I  wished  to  avoid ; 
besides,  I  thought  the  visit  would  be  a  very 
dull  one,  and  I  should  be  more  amused  at 
home. 

At  this  unexpected  communication,  Caro- 
line changed  colour,  but  looked  more  indignant 
than  distressed.  Mrs.  Belson,  after  uttering 
an  angry  ejaculation,  had  wisdom  enough  to 
leave  the  room ;  and  Sir  Charles,  drawing  up 
his  head,  with  evident  displeasure  in  his  look, 
replied  as  follows : 

**  I  have  only  to  say,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  I  do 
not  wish  any  gentleman  in  my  house  to  do 
what  he  does  not  like.  No,  not  even  an  act 
of  civility,  or  an  act  ofjuitiee ;  but  I  beg  leave 
to  obi^erve,  that  when  an  engagement  to  a  din- 
ner-visit is  accepted,  it  appears  to  me  only  an 
act  of  justice  to  keep  it,  as  a  place  at  tiible  has 
been  reserved,  which  might  have  been  other- 
wise filled  up.  And  if  you  and  Caroline— for 
no  doubt  she  has  promised  to  stay  at  home 
with  you — stay  away — " 

**  Not  I,  indeed,  sir  !**  exclaimed  Caroline 
eagerly ;  '*  I  never  allow  myself  on  any  pre- 
tence to  break  an  engagement." 

**  No!"  replied  Sir  Charles,  "then  my  sur- 
prise is  increased.  But  setting  aside  any  idea 
of  propriety  on  the  subject  of  keeping  engage- 
ments, I  must  observe,  Mr.  Aubrey,  that  as 
my  friend  and  his  wife,  I  must  allow,  have 
made  themselves  only  too  much  talked  of,  your 
not  accompanying  us  would  certainly  appear 
like  a  marked  disrespect ;  and  as  I  loved  and 
venerated  their  parents,  it  would  grieve  me 
that  they  should  receive  from  any  guest  of 
mine  a  personal  slight ;  therefore  I  request  you 
to  go  with  us,  however  dull  and  dissigreeable 
the  visit  may  be  to  you.  But  I  must  say,  that 
in  nr^ng  a  lover  to  bear  with  the  socie^  of 
his  mistress  during  a  few  hours,  though  it  be 
in  the  company  of  others^  I  cannot  think — if  1 
may  venture  to  judge  of  what  young  men  are 
now  by  what  I  was  myself^that  1  urge  you 
to  do  any  thing  so  «ery  trying^  and  so  very 
painful  to  endure.** 

I  felt  ashamed,  confounded,  yet  anffry.  I 
saw  that  without  affronting  Sir  Uharlesl  could 
not  refuse  to  go ;  but  if  I  went  I  was  resolved 
that  Caroline,  whose  words  and  manner  had 
wounded  my  self-love,  should  not  suppose  that 
the  wish  to  appease  her  had  influenced  my 
change  of  plan.  I  therefore  told  Sir  Charles 
that  his  request  was  sufficient;  and  that,  as  I 
would  on  no  account  do  any  thing  likely  to 
hurt  the  ieelings  of  a  friend  of  his,  f  would  get 
my  great-coat  and  follow  them. 


a  ceremony  which,  in  the  irritated  state  of 
my  temper,  I  wished  to  avoid. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  our  drive  was 
a  very  comfortable  one.  Even  Sir  Charleses 
fine  temper  had  been  a  little  ruffled  ;  and  Mrs. 
Belson  sat  swelling  with  indisiiation  in  one 
comer  of  the  coach,  while  Caroline  could  with 
difficulty  suppress  the  tears  of  wounded  pride 
and  tenderness  ;  and  I,  the  euilty  cause  of  all 
this  vexation,  was  too  painfully  self-reproved  to 
be  able  to  break  the  perturbed  and  discomforting 
silence.  Fortunately,  however,  the  roads  were 
very  bad,  and  the  iolting  of  the  coach  was  in- 
tolerable, for  the  physical  inconvenience  which 
we  suflered,  diverted  our  attention  in  a  slight 
degree  from  our  moral  disturbance,  and  in- 
voluntary exclamations  of  **  Dear  me !  Well, 
I  thought  we  were  overset,"  broke  the  above 
mentioned  silence  ever  and  anon,  whether  we 
would  or  no,  and  gradually  paved  the  way  for 
a  renewal  of  conversation.  Nothing,  however, 
seemed  to  steal  one  thought  of  Caroline's  from 
the  gloom  that  overhung  her  mind ;  no  excla- 
mation opened  her  fast-closed  lips ;  and  she 
seemed  wholly  unconscious  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  external  world,  though  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  window  next  me.  I  would 
have  given  half  my  possessions  to  have  held 
her  motionless  hand  m  mine ;  but  I  dared  not 
even  touch  her;  and  though  we  sat  on  the 
same  seat,  we  had  each  retired  to  the  comer, 
and  I  felt  convinced  that  it  was  with  the  great- 
est effort  alone  the  heart  which  I  had  so  wan- 
tonly wounded  could  prevent  its  misery  from 
venting  itself  in  sighs  and  tears. 

At  length  a  jolt  of  the  coach,  from  one  of 
the  wheels  being  suddenly  plunged  in  a  very 
deep  rut  in  the  road,  at  the  great  risk  of  our 
being  completely  overturned,  threw  Caroline, 
who  was  off  her  guard,  against  the  window 
near  her,  and  the  glass  cut  her  forehead  till 
the  blood  streilmed  down  her  face.  This  gave 
a  welcome  excuse  for  the  long-smothered  agony 
to  burst  forth ;  and  she  gave  way  to  a  sort  of 
hysterical  seizure,  which  Sir  Charles  attributed 
to  the  sudden  alarm  ;  but  I  knew  better ;  and 
amidst  the  sobs  of  the  hysteric  I  distinguished 
only  to^  well  the  tones  of  heartfelt  distress. 
The  wound  was  slight,  and  an  immediate  ap- 
plication of  gold-beater's  skin  stopped  the 
^bleeding,  but  the  agitation  did  not  subside  'so 
soon.  And,  alas!  it  was  not  against  my 
shoulder  that  Caroline  leaned,  for  she  seemed 
to  reject  my  offered  service ;  but  she  suffered 
Sir  Charles's  arm  to  sustain  her  trembling 
frame,  and  her  hand  grasped  that  of  Mrs.  Bel- 
son. This  was  a  trial  to  me ;  but  I  had  de- 
served it.  Having  thus  unburthened  her 
heart  of  its  heavy  load,  Caroline  became  quite 
composed  and  gave  a  decided  negative  to  their 
proposals  to  return  home;  saying  that  the 
wound  in  her  forehead  wo^\A  «ikw»W>^«\ 
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coloured  cheeks  and  disordered   head-dress* ' 
and  she  was  very  sore  she  had  quite  recovered. ; 

It  was  more  than  I  was ;  her  sobs  still  rung  | 
in  my  ears,  and  I  still  read  in  her  aTerted 
looks,  that  I  had,  in  a  measure,  chilled  the  ar- 
dour of  her  attachment  towards  me.  And 
why  had  I  done  so  ?  I  could  not  answer  the 
question  satisfactorily ;  and  overcome  witli  a 
variety  of  feelings,  I  complained  of  being 
made  unwell  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage, 
and  desired  the  coachman  to  stop  that  I  might 
get  on  the  box. 

'*  Why,  you  will  be  frozen  to  death,  Harry," 
said  Sir  Charles. 

*♦  No  matter,"  replied  I ;  "  I  shall  be  frozen 
to  death  if  I  remain  here,  and  be  ill  also.  I 
muft — indeed  I  must  get  out." 

These  words,  utter^  in  a  tone  of  deep  and 
painful  emotion,  found  their  way  to  the  placa- 
ble bosom  of  Caroline,  and  she  looked  at  me ; 
but  I  avoided  her  eyes ;  and,  having  opened 
the  door,  jumped  out,  in  spite  of  Sir  Charleses 
remonstrances,  and  ascended  the  box ;  but  I 
had  not  ?one  far  when  the  check-string  was 
again  pulled;  and  Sir  Charles  looking  oot, 
with  a  very  meaning  countenance  assured  roe 
Miss  Orville  was  so  unhappy  lest  I  should 
catch  a  bad  cold,  (as  I  bad  been  so  recently 
ill,)  that  he  earnestly  wished  I  would  re-enter 
the  coach,  especially  as  we  were  within  two 
miles  of  our  journey's  end. 

For  one  instant  the  angry  obstinacy  of  my 
nature  still  held  out,  but  only  for  an  instant, 
and  in  another  minute  I  was  re-seated  by  the 
side  of  Caroline;  whose  soft  eyes  swelling 
with  tears,  met  mine  as  I  entered.  Imme- 
diately, without  uttering  one  word,  we  both 
felt  that  we  were  reconciled  to  each  other; 
and  every  one  looked  relieved  but  Mrs.  Belson, 
who  every  now  and  then,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of 
her  chin,  and  a  shake  of  her  head,  proclaimed 
that  tranquillity  was  by  no  means  restored  to 
her  mind  or  temper. 

At  last,  overjoyed,  we  reached  the  end  of 
OUT  journey,  and  I  got  out  first  to  assist  the 
ladies. 

Mrs.  Belson  would  not  take  my  offered 
hand  or  arm ;  and  I  almost  feared  that  Caro- 
line might  evade  accepting  them.  But  I  did 
not  do  her  justice ;  as  her  heart  had  forgiven 
me,  she  was  too  sincere  to  let  her  actions  tell 
a  different  story;  and  when  1  pressed  her 
hand  to  my  heart,  as  I  carefully  assisted  her 
down  the  frozen  step,  and  when  I  whispered 
in  her  ear,  "  Dearest  Caroline,  forgive  me !" 
her  hand  returned  the  pressure  of  mine,  and 
we  entered  the  house  with  buoyant  tread  and 
with  renewed  spirits.  Nay,  so  strong  was  the 
rebound  of  mine,  from  great  depression  to  un- 
usual hilarity,  that  I  was  even  more  amiable 
in  my  manner  to  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house  than  my  kind  host  could  have  de- 
sired ;  and  conscious  as  I  was  that  my  be- 
haviour during  the  visit  had  gratified  both 
CaroYine  and  Sir  Charles,  and  that  my  agree- 


ableness,  while  it  pleased  the  womaB  who 
loved  me,  bad  provoked  the  woman  who  bated 
me— 4he  drive  home,  daring  which  CaroliDe's 
hand  was  locked  in  mine,  etill  lives  in  my 
roemonr  as  replete  with  some  of  the  most  de- 
lightful moments  of  my  life. 

After  some  refreshment,  when  we  rescbed 
home,  Sir  Charles  and  Caroline  (who  com- 
plained that  her  wound  was  nainfiin  retired 
to  their  rooms,  and  I  thought  Mrs.  Belson  was 
following  them;  but  she  soddenly  shot  the 
door,  and  1  found  she  was  going  to  address 
me. 

''This  is  DOW  the  second  time,  Mr.  Au- 
brey," said  she,  ^  that  your  Strang  temper  has 
shown  itself,  sir;  and  I  think  it  bat  fair  to 
tell  you,  that  if  I  can  help  it.  Miss  Orville 
shall  never  be  yowr  UMYe,  thoagh  your  wedding 
day  is  fixed.  If  such  is  the  lover,  sir,  what 
will  not  the  husband  be  1  and  my  friend  is  too 
meek,  too  placable,  too  yielding,  to  marry 
such  a  man  as  you  are,  without  the  certain 
risk  of  utter  destruction  to  her  happiness.  Sir, 
what  passed  to-day — " 

''  Well,  madam,"  said  I,  «*  and  what  passed 
to-day  to  justify  what  you  are  now  saying!" 

*'  I  own,  sir,*^'  she  replied,  ^  that  in  detail  it 
would  appear  a  trifle ;  but  it  is  on  trifles  that 
the  happmess  of  wedded  life  depends.  Weil 
has  that  woman  said,  who  is  an  ornament  to 
her  sex,  that 

"  '  Smce  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs ; 
Since  life's  best  gifis  consist  in  peace  and  ease. 
And  few  can  save,or  serve,bui  all  may  please; — 
O  !  let  the  ungentle  spirit  Icam  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindncss  is  a  great  ofiencc.'  " 

I  felt  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul  the  truth  of 
what  she  said ;  and  as  I  could  not  confute,  I 
would  not  answer  what  she  advanced;  but  I 
replied,  in  a  tone  expressive  of  anything  but 
good-humour — 

**  Are  you  aware,  madam,  that  in  a  case  like 
this,  your  interference  cannot  do  good,  and 
may  do  harm  1" 

**  Not  if  I  can  convince  my  friend  that  she 
had  better  not  marry  you." 

"  If  you  can  convince  her — Good  night,  ma- 
dam— C^cit  Id  ouje  VOU8  attends.** 

So  saying,  I  left  her.  But  I  was  not  as  se* 
cure  of  my  prize  as  my  words  seemed  to  im- 
ply ;  and  though  my  pride  whispered  that  1 
would  not  put  any  restraint  on  myself,  aod 
that  Caroline  should  take  me  with  my  faults, 
and  love  me  with  my  faults,  or  that  we  should 
break  our  engagement  by  mutual  consent; 
still,  love  ^ot  the  better  of  pride,  and  I  re*! 
solved  to  disarm  Mrs.  Belson  of  all  power  to ' 
hurt  me,  by  every  possible  affectionate  atten- 
tion, and  lover-like  obsequiousness,  in  myj 
power  to  display. 

I  kept  my  resolution,  though  not  without 
exhibiting  some  tendencies  to  err  again.  I, 
gave  way  occasionally  to  sudden  coldnesses  | 
and  reserve  of  manner,  which  I  saw  tried  the! 
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onvarjingly  affectionate  feelings  of  Caroline, 
and  made  her  fancy  I  felt  a  remission  of  at- 
tachment. Bnt  as  soon  as  I  saw  that  ingenu- 
ous and  happy  coontenance  overclouded  by  a 
pensiveness  unnatural  to  it,  I  subdued  my  sys- 
tematic ayersion  to  admit  the  necessity  of  a 
lover's  being  always  attentive  and  ardent  in 
his  manner  towards  his  mistress;  and  in  a 
moment  Caroline's  sweet  and  placable  nature 
made  her  forget  my  recent  coldness,  and  all 
was  happiness  again. 

At  length  our  wedding-day  arrived,  and  we 

were  married  at  the  pansh  church  at  L ; 

and  from  the  churchndoor  we  set  off  by  our- 
selves to  a  small  house  of  mine  in  Worcester- 
shire, at  the  foot  of  Malvern  Hills.  0,  the 
happiness  of  that  journey !  Never,  never,  till 
consciousness  is  lost  in  dissolution,  can  1  for- 
get our  six  weeks*  residence  in  that  seques- 
tered spot !  And  she  was  happy,  quite  happy, 
then!  for  1  was  contented  that  she  saw  the 
real  feelings  of  my  heart  towards  her;  and  as 
there  was  no  witness  of  the  thraldom,  in  which 
love  bad  bound  me,  I  believe,  that  during  that 
short  time,  there  was  no  cloud  visible  on  the 
brow  of  either. 

At  length,  business  called  me  to  London, 
and  we  took  a  ready-furnished  house  there  for 
four  months.  One  of  our  first  visiters  was 
Mrs.  Belson,  who,  I  saw  plainly,  by  her  man- 
ner, expected  to  be  received  by  me  as  one 
with  whose  visits,  in  future,  I  should  gladly 
dispense. 

oat  she  was  agreeably  disappointed ;  for  I 
met  her  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  and  told  her 
before  we  parted,  that,  as  I  respected  her 
highly  for  the  strong  attachment  which  she 
had  ever  displaved  towards  Caroline,  I  should 
always  be  truly  happy  to  see  her  as  our 
guest;  and  tears  of  real  feeling  started  in  the 
eyes  of  this  affectionate  woman  while  I  spoke, 
which  affected  me,  as  well  as  my  beloved 
wife,  who  thanked  me  by  a  look  which, 
tboof^h  1  noticed  it  not,  I  valued  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

But,  alas!  now  that  I  was  to  enter  the 
world  in  a  new  character— that  of  a  husband 
— and  that  the  novelty  of  my  change  of  situa- 
tion was  worn  off,  my  usual  habits  of  temper 
and  manner  returned;  and  while  every  day 
convinced  me,  how  much  the  wife  was  dearer 
than  the  bride,  still  I  could  not  bear  to  let  her 
know  the  extent  of  the  influence  which  she 
had  over  my  heart;  and  when  I  found  that 
the  coldness  of  my  manner,  at  times,  alarmed 
her  with  the  idea  that  I  was  becoming  indif- 
ferent to  her,  I  felt  an  ungenerous  triumph  in 
witnessing  the  depression  which  I  had  caused. 
M^  pride,  too,  enjoyed  the  consciousness  that 
this  lovely  and  admired  being  watched  every 
turn  of  my  countenance,  in  order  to  judge  by 
it  how  rov  heart  was  at  the  moment  aftecte^ 
towards  her;  and  when,  which  I  could  not 
sometimes  help,  my  looks  expressed  some  of 
the  admiration  and  tenderness  which  she  had 


excited  in  my  bosom,  there  was  an  expression 
of  gratified  and  grateful  affection  in  her  eyes, 
which  was  so  beautiful  that  I  wonder  the  plea- 
sure of  beholding  it  did  not  make  me  eager  to 
call  it  forth.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the 
more  1  felt  myself  dependent  on  her  for  hap- 
piness, the  more  I  made  a  parade  of  indepen- 
dence. If  she  hoped  I  should  accompany  her 
to  a  party,  declarinor  that  unless  I  was  with 
her  the  evening  would  have  no  charms  for  her, 
I  used  to  reply,  though  I  meant  to  go  the 
whole  time, "  Perhaps  1  may  go  with  you,  but 
do  not  depend  on  me,  —  you  had  better  get 
some  friend  to  accompany  you  ;**  and  then  I 
have  purposely  come  very  late,  in  order  to 
have  the  gratification  of  seeing  her  sitting  by 
the  door,  and  evidently  watching  for  my  en- 
trance. And  how  did  I,  at  such  moments, 
requite  this  tender  solicitude  1  —  By  meeting 
with  equal  kindness  her  warmest  look  of  love 
and  welcome  1  No;  feigning  the  coldness 
which  I  did  not  feel,  I  sometimes  stood  and 
talked  to  her  with  eyes  that  wandered  towards 
every  one  but  her;  or,  contenting  myself  with 
giving  her  a  passing  nod,  I  walked  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room  or  rooms,  always  con- 
triving, however,  to  stand  where  I  could  see 
the  only  object  which  I  really  loved  to  look 
upon,  and  where  I  could  observe  that  her 
glances  followed  me  wherever  I  went; — and 
when  I  returned  to  her,  (O  cutting,  yet  grati- 
fying recollection!)  she  used  to  receive  me 
with  such  a  smile ! 

Well,  the  London  season  over,  and  all  my 

terms  kept,  we  returned  to  C ;  and  the 

frequent  recurrence  of  little  slights  and  cold- 
nesses on  my  part  certainly  produced  the  per- 
nicious conviction  on  hers,  that  I  did  not  love 
her  in  any  degree  as  well  as  1  once  loved  her ; 
and  that  though  every  faculty  of  her  loving 
nature  was  devoted  to  me,  my  feelings  towards 
her  were  fast  approaching  to  indifference. 

And  yet  never  did  the  prodigality  of  nature 
form  a  being  in  every  respect  more  worthy  of 
being  beloved !  But  humility  always  attends 
on  real  passion ;  and  this  creature,  formed  to 
be  adored,  could  believe,  from  the  timidity  at- 
tendant on  affection,  that  her  husband  did  not 
adequately  return  her  love !  But  what  is  more 
incredible  still,  I,  who  loved  her  deeply  and 
ardently — I,  who  knew  that  she  entertained 
this  painful  conviction,  and  suffered,  daily  suf- 
fered from  it ;  for  sometimes  she  would  gently 
hint  her  fears  on  the  subject — I,  from  some 
obliquity  of  temper  and  feeling,  which,  while 
I  reprobate,  I  cannot  describe  or  account  for — 
I  allowed  her  to  remain  under  this  distressing 
impression;  and  though  a  few  kind  words  and 
tender  assurances  would  have  banished  her 
doubts  and  restored  her  tranquillity,  1  made  no 
answer  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  letter 
whenever  we  were  in  correspondence,  to  her 
implied  affectionate  fears,  but  preserved  on  the 
subject  a  chilling,  and  to  her  boding  heart,  an 
ominous  and  convincing  silence. 
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To  return.    We  left  London  for  my  seat 

near  C ;  and  having  been  visited  on  our 

arrival  by  all  the  principal  persons  in  that  city, 
and  returned  their  calls,  we  resolved  to  visit 
only  those  families  who  gave  and  paid  dinner 
visits.  By  this  means  we  were  sure  to  avoid 
the  busy  and  unproductive  idleness  of  constant 
enrragements,  and  enable  ourselves  to  enjoy 
the  comfort  of  evenings  at  home,  spent  in  ra- 
tional and  instructive  pursuits ;  for  while  Car- 
oline worked  or  drew,  I  read  aloud ;  and  cer- 
tainly time  flew  on  rapid  wings  to  us  both. 
Yet  still,  though  contented  to  pass  all  my  even- 
ings at  home,  and  desiring  evidently  no  other 
company  than  hers,  this  too  susceptible,  this 
too  apprehensive  being  would  allow  my  oc- 
casional oddity  to  disturb  her  peace,  and  set 
trifles  against  such  substantial  proofs  of  affec- 
tion. But  what  does  this  prove  1  The  import- 
ance of  attention  to  trifles  in  wedded  life,  and 
the  truth  of  those  lines  of  wisdom  which  Mrs. 
Belson  repeated  to  me.  And  alas !  of  what 
use  was  my  consciously  rich  store  of  affection 
for  this  beloved  object?  It  was  as  if  I  had 
willed  to  her  an  income  of  a  thousand  a  year 
at  my  death,  and  during  my  life  refused  to  ho- 
nour her  draft  for  a  guinea  to  save  her  from 
inanition ! 

In  a  few  months  afler  we  returned  to  C , 

Caroline  had  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  mo- 
ther ;  and  though  my  affection  could  not  ad- 
mit of  increase,  my  anxiety  became  stronger 
in  proportion  as  the  period  of  her  danger  ad- 
vanced ;  and  it  was  with  a  dejrrce  of  unhap- 
pincss  which  I  would  not  erratify  herby  show- 
inof,  that  1  saw  myself  forced  to  leave  her 
when  she  was  within  a  month  of  her  confine- 
ment. 

But,  spite  of  myself,  my  feelings  of  regret 
were  very  visible  when  I  parted  with  her;  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  joy  of  seeing  she  was  dear 
to  me  overcame  the  grief  which  parting  with 
me  occasioned  her.  Still,  ever  consistent,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  promise  to  write  to 
her  as  soon  as  I  reached  Worcester,  whither  I 
was  going  on  very  urgent  business;  but,  ridi- 
culing her  anxiety,  I  left  it  uncertain  whether 
I  should  write  or  not. 

I  went  by  one  of  the  Worcester  mails ;  but 
I  jTot  out  within  a  few  miles  of  Worcester,  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  whom  I  wanted  to  see 
on  the  business  which  carried  me  away  from 
home.  I  had  time  enough  to  write  to  Caro- 
line, and  I  thought  of  doing  it;  hut  a  strange 
wish  to  avoid  indulging  her  fond  uneasiness, 
and  to  conceal  from  her,  how  precious  her 
wishes  were  to  me,  made  me  resolve,  as  I  had 
not  promised  her  that  I  would  write,  to  defer 
writing  to  the  next  day,  and  not  seem,  by  writ- 
insr  when  she  desired  it,  to  acknowledge  her 
claims  on  my  time  and  attention.  But  retri- 
butive justice  awaited  the  unworthy,  the  un- 
generous feeling. 

It  80  happened  that,  unknown  to  me,  the 
mail  was  overturned  afler  I  lefl  it;  and  the 


only  inside  passenger  (a  gentleman)  was,  in 
attempting  to  jump  out,  knled  on  the  spou 

The  news  was  immediately  sent  to  the  pa- 
per ;  and  as  no  name  was  mentioned,  and  there 
was  only  one  mail,  my  unhappy  wife  read  the 
paragraph ;  and  concluding,  as  I  had  not  writ- 
ten, that  I  was  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  she 
fell  into  strong  convulsions,  during  which  she 

gave  birth  to  a  dead  child,  and  In  a  few  hours 
er  life  was  thought  in  danger. 

Perhaps  the  punishment  may  seem  too 
strong  for  my  offence,  as  I  could  not  foresee 
the  terrible  consequences.  True ;  I  well  knew 
that  by  not  writing  I  should  undoubtedly 
wound  the  feelings,  and  disappoint  the  expect- 
ations of  that  being  who  had  made  me  the 
depository  of  her  happiness ;  and  I  also  knew, 
that  by  writing  I  should  give  pleasure  to  the 
heart  that  dot(^  on  me. 

Oh !  what  an  important  power  is  that  we 
are  vested  with,  of  inflicting  pain  and  confer- 
ring pleasure  at  our  will !  Oh !  what  an  aw- 
ful thing  it  is  to  be  the  depository  of  another*8 
happiness ! — Let  no  one  presume  ever  to  enter 
the  marriage  state,  or  even  to  put  on  the  ties 
of  mutual  affection  in  any  way,  who  is  not 
deeply  sensible  of  this  awful  responsibility. 

Forgive  my  digressions,  reader ; — but  there 
are  parts  of  my  story  yet  to  tell  which  I  like 
to  defer  as  long  as  I  possibly  can. 

An  express  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Belson,  who 
happeneu  to  be  at  our  house,  with  orders  to 
find  me  wherever  I  was ;  for  the  name  of  the 
rea/ victim  was  mentioned  in  another  paper, 
and  my  fortunate  escape  by  stopping  on  the 
road.  The  express  reached  me  just  as  I  had 
written  to  Caroline,  and  told  her  of  the  acci- 
dent from  which  I  had  so  providentially  been 
preserved. 

The  news  I  received  overwhelmed  me  with 
agony  amounting  to  frenzy ;  and  I  cursed,  bit- 
terly cursed,  my  own  cruel  conduct,  to  which 
I  justly  attributed  the  misery  which  I  under- 
went. The  mail  was  just  setting  off,  and  I 
entered  it,  with  feelings  which  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  describe.  That  agony  was  renewed 
in  all  its  force  when  I  reached  home,  and  when 
1  beheld  those  windows  closed  whence  Car- 
oline used  to  be  watching  my  return,  even 
after  a  two  days*  absence.  I  rushed  into  the 
house  like  a  distracted  man;  but  Mrs.  Bel- 
son, before  I  could  speak,  relieved  me  by  ex- 
claiming, "  She  is  better;  and  when  she  sees 
you  I  doubt  not  she  will  be  quite  easy,  and  will 
do  well." 

I  burst  into  tears ;  and  she  considerately  left 
me,  to  go  and  break  my  arrival  to  the  dear  suf- 
ferer. She  was  allowed  to  see  me,  provided 
she  did  not  speak ;  and  with  trembling  steps, 
though  in  the  agony  of  the  moment  I  forgot  my 
delinquency,  I  approached  the  door  of  h»-T 
chamber.  She  had  promised  to  be  silent;  but 
when  she  saw  me — saw  him  alive  whom  she 
had  bewailed  as  dead,  her  feelings  burst 
through  the  restraints  imposed  on  them,  and 
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she  wildly  exclaimed,  **  It  is  true  then,  you 
have  not  deceived  me;  he  lives!  he  lives! — 
My  God,. my  gracious  God,  I  thank  thee!'* 
and  then  sunk  back  fainting  on  her  pillow. 

The  fit  was  long  and  alarming,  but  she  re- 
covered ;  and  as  a  deep  refreshing  sleep  suc- 
ceeded it,  her  mind  was  now  at  ease;  she 
grew  better  from  that  moment,  and  was  de- 
clared out  of  danger. 

**  We  have  lost  our  child/'  said  she  mourn- 
fully, as  I  hung  over  her  pillow. 

"But  you  are  saved,"  I  replied,  "and  that 
is  happiness  enough."  Yes,  for  once  I  gave 
way  to  the  full  feelings  of  my  heart;  and  I 
blushed  to  think  with  what  tears  of  unutter- 
able tenderness  and  gratitude  I,  undeserving  as 
I  was,  was  instantly  repaid. 

Caroline  left  her  sick  room  at  the  end  of  the 
month ;  but  so  changed,  so  weak,  that  I  was 
desired  to  take  her  instantly  to  the  sea-side ; 
and  I  chose  the  most  retired  place  possible. 
Caroline  objected  to  this  for  my  sake ;  because 
she  said  I  should  find  it  so  very  dull. 

I  was,  for  the  time,  enough  amended  by 
what  I  had  undergone,  not  to  grudge  her  the 
soothing  assurance,  that  the  restoration  of  her 
health  was  my  only  object  in  going ;  and  that 
all  othere  were  indifferent  to  me.  She  thanked 
me  as  if  I  had  conferred  the  greatest  favour  on 
her — 0  Caroline ! 

When  we  set  off  she  was  so  feeble  that  I 
was  forced  to  lift  her  into  the  carriage,  and  she 
was  so  faint  from  the  exertion  that  I  could 
scarcely  conceal  my  misery  and  remorse ;  the 
latter  of  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  hide 
from  Mrs.  Belson,  and  it  was  so  great  as  to 
make  my  peace  even  with  her. 

But  to  Caroline  I  could  not  prevail  on  my- 
self to  express  it;  nor  would  she  have  listened 
to  me  on  such  a  subject  if  I  had  attempted  it. 
The  sight  of  Carohne's  weakness,  however, 
and  the  consciousness  of  my  having  contri- 
buted to  cause  it,  had  softened  my  heart  so 
much,  that  when  with  her  usual  want  of  con- 
fidence in  herself,  she  said,  "  I  vnth  you  would 
bare  let  me  gone  without  you  to  the  coast;  I 
ara  sore  yon  would  rather  have  gone  back  to 
Worcester;  it  will  be  such  a  burthen  to  you  to 
stay  with>  me,  without  your  books,  or  any  so- 
ciety—" 

I  could  not  help  replying  "  Foolish  woman ! 
I  want  nothing  but  you !  and  to  see  you  well 
again !"  And  as  I  did  so,  I  laid  my  cheek  on 
hers,  which  reclined  on  my  shoulder. 

How  happy  was  her  countenance  during 
that  journey!  how  calm  was  her  sleep  upon 
I  my  bosom !  and  when  she  awoke  and  found  me 
.  fondly  watching  her,  she  said,  "  I  would  al- 
ways rather  be  unwell  than  well  to  be  so 
nursed."  And  as  she  felt  during  that  journey 
that  she  was  beloved,  even  her  strength  seemed 
recovered  before  we  reached  the  end  of  it. 
Nay,  I  am  convinced  that  my  attentions  did 
more  for  her  than  change  of  air ;  and  I  had 


the  satisfaction  of  bringing  her  home  again,  as 
well,  apparently,  as  she  had  ever  been. 

Well — month  succeeded  to  month,  and  wit- 
nessed the  same  inequality  in  my  conduct,  and 
the  same  susceptibility  of  it  in  Caroline,  when 
we  were  inviteo  to  stay  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
some  distance  off,  and  we  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. But  some  law  business  at  home,  which 
I  could  not  get  rid  of,  (for  since  I  had  been 
called  to  the  bar  I  had  accepted  business,  from 
the  dislike  I  felt  to  be  a  man  without  a  pur- 
suit,) forced  me  to  give  up  the  projected  jour- 
ney. Caroline  immediately  entreated  to  be 
allowed  to  give  it  up  also. 

But  I  insisted  that  she  shonld  go;  and  did 
it  in  such  a  manner,  that  her  countenance  and 
even  her  words  evinced  she  believed  that  I 
wished  for  her  absence;  and  she  prepared  to 
depart  with  that  terrible  terrement  de  ecntr,  the 
bitterness  of  which  no  one  but  those  who  have 
experienced  it  can  even  conceive. 

"  You  will  write  to  me  1"  said  Caroline  as 
I  put  her  into  the  carriage. 

"  That  depends  on  the  length  of  your  stay." 

"  I  will  come  home  whenever  you  choose ; 
next  week,  if  you  like." 

"Next  week!  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  worth 
while  going  so  many  miles  for  a  week." 

"  But  as  you  do  not  accompany  me,  all  my 
expected  pleasure  is  at  an  eno." 

"Poh!"  replied  I,  "you  will  be  very  well 
entertained  when  you  get  there ;  and  I  do  not 
expect  to  see  you  again  till  the  month  is  over." 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  wish  it?"  she  timidly 
observed. 

I  only  replied  by  a  smile;  and  bidding  the 
postilion  drive  on,  I  kissed  my  hand  to  her  in 
silence;  for  the  teare  which  filled  her  eyes, 
while  she  wrung  my  hand  at  parting,  filled 
me  with  self-reproach,  and  I  wished  to  stop 
the  carriage,  and  tell  her  I  should  not  be  happy 
till  she  returned ;  but  I  let  her  go  with  the  ter- 
rible fear  on  her  mind  that  I  wished  to  get  rid 
of  her  for  a  while,  and  I  returned  into  the 
house  self^reproved.  I  consoled  myself,  how- 
ever, with  the  idea  that  I  could  recall  her 
whenever  I  chose,  and  that  I  would  write  most 
kindly  to  her. 

She  reached  the  place  of  her  destination  in 
safety,  as  I  learned  from  a  short  hut  most  af- 
fectionate letter  which  she  wrote  to  me  the 
next  day. 

Perhaps  if  it  had  been  less  tender,  I  could 
have  answered  it  better;  but  men  cannot  ex- 
press their  feelings  as  women  can;  nor  do 
they,  I  believe,  ever  feel  those  little  niceties  of 
affection  which  women  so  well  understand, 
and  which  it  wounds  them  oflen  so  deeply  not 
to  find  in  the  objects  of  their  attachment.  In- 
deed, there  were  two  rocks  on  which  the  hap- 
piness of  Caroline  unavoidablv  made  ship 
wreck;  the  one  was  her  not  being  able  to 
conceive  that  I  loved  her,  because  my  affection  | 
was  not  an  active  principle  as  here  was,  and  | 
she  thought  no  one  could  really  love^^bal4\4\^ 
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i«lMdid;siidtfaeoClMi 
wMylierdiBtniatoflwneltaiid  harowBoap** 
Witf  of  lovpiriiigalfiwtioii  aqaal  to  what  the 
ftU.  I  will  fi?a  aa  eitnot  whioh  appoara  to 
IM  to  daaeribo  a  alallac  ftiliag,  (If  I  maj  uae 
■Mh  a  tana,)  to  tUa  of  Candina : 

Madame  do  la  Fayetia  aaja,  apoakiiiff  of 
Madame  do  Serigni,  **  In  joar  HdnnifMem 
eooalata  yoor  oaly  fiuilt;**  aod  that  admirable 
woman  waa  known  lo  diatniat  the  atien^  of 
herdanghter'a  attaehment  to  Acr,  Joat  aa  Caro- 
line doubted  that  of  mlJM.  Bat  I  digieea 
again. 

Well  then,.!  wrole  to  Carolina;  bot  oon- 
adooalj  with  a  eold  and  xeatrained  pen.  1 
eoold  not  write  like  bar;  and  ftelinff  mat  my 
ezpreaaiona  woold  be  iee  to  heia,  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  write  a  letter  of  aapdment  at  all,  nor 
did  I  try  to  oombat,  by  aaaaianoae  of  the  oon- 
traiY,  her  delicataly  ninted  eouTiotion  thai  I 
wiahed  her  to  be  abeent  from  me.  Tbia,  I 
well  knew,  waa  the  only  part  ni  her  letlar  to 
which  she  deeired  an  anawer ;  butthia  I  woold 
not  notice  at  all— and  thna  I  alwaya  behaved 
lo  her  on  aoch  oecaaiona*  .  Thoa  wantonly  and 
emelly  did  I  aport  with  the  homb|e  Ibndneaa 

'  he  apprehonaive  tendemeaa  ni  that  crea- 
loie,  who  bonff  on  me  for  bappioaea  with  all 
the  contented  dependenoeof  Tutooua  woman*a 
love.  Alaa !  power,  conadoaa  ]Mwer,  compta 
every  one,  from  the  deepol  on  hb  throne  to  the 
tyrant  in  domeatic  life.  I,  spoiled  by  her  con- 
tented and  willing  slavery,  tyranniied,  be- 
cause I  coold  do  It  with  imponity,  over  the 
heart  that  only  lived  and  breathed  and  beat  for 
me !  Still  let  me  say  that  she  ought  to  have 
had  more  confidence  both  in  me  and  in  herself. 

And  if  anxious  affection  had  not  blinded 
her  usually  acute  penetration  into  character, 
she  would  have  seen  that  I  loved  her  as  much 
as  I  was  capable  of  loving;  and  that  she  was 
the  only  passion  of  my  heart.  Madame  de 
Sevicrne  says  of  her  son : 

He  shows  me  a  great  deal  of  tenderness 
in  his  way ;  I  think  his  re^rd  worth  havinff, 
provided  one  understands  it  to  be  all  that  he 
itnow8  on  the  subject.  Can  any  one  require 
more  from  him  !** 

But  Caroline,  alas !  did  not  understand  my 
regard  to  be  all  I  was  capable  of  feeling,  and 
she  tormented  herself  with  fears  that  had 
really  no  foundation.  Yet  that  does  not  exon- 
erate me,  who  knew  the  disease  of  her  mind, 
from  unkind ness,  in  not  endeavouring  to  ad- 
minister a  cure  to  it.  I  knew  that  she  required 
mereW  kind  words  and  looks,  and  assurances 
of  affection ;  but  a  something  of  temper  that 
I  could  not  conquer,  made  me  still  refuse  to 
make  her  happy  her  own  way,  and  happy  in 
mine  she  could  not  be. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  Caroline  wrote  to  re- 
quest a  summons  home. 

I  refused  it,  and  urged  her  staying  longer. 
Another  week  elapsed,  and  I  could  not  yet 
Ipierail'  on  myself  to  send  the  desired  recall.    < 


«« I  do  not  flattof  asyealf  that  JOQ 

y,  I  am  aura  yon  do  not. 


aha  then  wrote;  **  nay,  I  am  aura  yen  do  not, 
oryon  wonld  hnveoUiged  wm  ly  ^ndhif  fcr 
me;  hot  I  will  not  inmorlniie  yon  nn  kagsr. 
IwiUatayhanaalonf  aal  ilriirir^ihi,  and 

afain 

srhaie 


yon,! 


atay  ban  aa  loaf  i 
then,  if  yon  afain  w&h  ne  lo 
willgoaonu 

I  wrote,  and  a^bnd  her  to 
vineed  that  her  abaenee  waa  a  plaaann  to  me! 
Sach  ia  the  obliqaity  of  aome  laaipefa,  and  of 
mine. 

(n  th^meanwhile,  I  eartniiilj  laneHsd, 
thoqgh  I  did  nol  moam  over  CnroUnra  pior 
Iraoted  atay;  Ibr  abe  atayed  ftro  week8,aBd 
then  aeni  me  word  aha  ahoold  be  hone  andi  a 
day. 

H 


ansa. 

They  told  BM I  waa  bam  m  lete, 
when  fitat  hi  yoeth*a  soft  bioom  1 

Thsy  tokl  me  I  was  ftnn'd  to  prove 
The  blias  that  waha  on  Isve  atae. 

I  am  the  tala  bat  fittls  bead. 
Tor  mh»  waa  yet  life'a  lumw  nom  j 

TiU  HsBiy  eame,  and  thanuSiaiMr 
I  foond  that  I  lo  hwe  waa  bom. 

But  while  I  with  my  fondness  strove. 
This  mournful  truth  too  soon  I  knew ; 

The  tender  heart  that's  fonn'd  to  love. 
Is  form*d,  alas !  to  sorrow,  too. 

I  could  not  read  this  true  pictore  of  her  owb  . 
feelings,  without  considerable  eelf-reproach, ' 
and  a  resolution  to  try  to  prevent  her  froo. 
ever  **  sorrowing**  again.  { 

The  next  lines  were  theae :  | 

Hast  thou  e'er  loved,  and  know'st  thoa  not 
Love's  chain  is  form*d  of  bitter  tears— 

Ofjoys  in  one  short  hour  ibrffot, 
Of  griefii  remember*d  still  lor  years  ff 

Of  ffladness  lighting  lovers'  eyes. 
With  beams  that  mock  the  painter's  art ; 

And  also  forro'd  of  secret  sighs, 
That  dim  the  eye,  and  bruk  the  heart  ff 

Love!  contradiction's  darling  diild,  ' 

Thou  prize,  thou  scourge  to  mortals  given;  , 

By  turns  thou'rt  blest,  by  turns  reviled,  | 

Art  now  a  heD,  and  now  a  heaven.  i 

Alas!  I  had  only  too  much  reason  to  fear,| 
that  with  her,  it  was  much  oftener  the  former 
than  the  latter.  | 

On  the  day  fixed  for  her  return,  I  did  nothing' 
but  wander  up  and  down  the  house  and  gs^' 
den;  and  dunng  the  last  two  hoars  before  she 
came  in  sight,  1  was  watching  at  the  window  • 
incessantly  for  the  carriage.  I 

She  met  me  with  tears,  with  alangnid  smila, ' 
and  an  expression  of  resigned  aafferiog  in  her 
countenance,  which  cut  me  to  the  soul,  and , 
which  called  forth  all  the  eigne  of  tendemessj 
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which  1  could  at  that  moment  display.  For  ' 
an  instant  her  countenance  brightened ;  but  on 
my  aaking  her  if  she  had  not  much  enjoyed 
her  visit,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  which 
1  only  too  well  understood ;  and  getting  up 
•he  retired  to  her  chamber. 

When  we  met  again,  she  was  quite  com- 
posed; but  her  eyes  and  discoloured  cheeks 
showed  that  she  had  been  weeping  bitterly. 

Time  went  on.  We  were  asrain  disappointed 
of  our  hopes  of  a  family,  and  Caroline's  pale 
cheeks  appeared  to  grow  still  paler.  But  she 
•aid  she  was  well ;  and  it  was  my  way  always 
to  turn  from  every  thing  that  it  distressed  me 
to  dwell  upon— the  usual  resources, of  the 
selfish. 

I  was  now  unexpectedly,  and  most  unwel- 
comely,  forced  to  go  into  Worcestershire,  on 
business  that  might  detain  me  some  weeks,  or 
might  be  finish^  in  a  few  days;  therefore, 
though  at  first  I  thought  of  taking  Caroline 
with  me,  I  gave  up  the  design,  and  contented 
myself  with  urging  her  to  invite  Mrs.  Belson 
to  stay  with  her  during  my  absence.  But  this 
she  declined ;  for  she  knew,  though  I  did  not, 
that  Mrs.  Belson  had  been  oflTended  with  the 
coldness  of  her  manner,  and  kept  up  little  or 
no  intercourse  with  her. 

Mrs.  Belson,  no  doubt,  laid  all  the  fault  on 
me ;  but  I  was  wholly  innocent  of  it.  The 
truth  was,  that  Caroline,  fearful  that  her  quick- 
sighted  friend  should  see  that  she  was  unhappy, 
and  discover  that  I  made  her  so,  purposely 
separated  herself  gjadually  from  her  affection- 
ate friend,  and  sacrificed  friendship  to  her  ideas 
of  wedded  duty. 

The  day  for  my  departure  arrived  ;  and  Ca- 
roline looked  even  so  unusually  ill,  that  I 
could  scarcely  prevail  on  myself  to  leave  her; 
and  if  she  had  only  expressed  the  slightest 
wish  to  accompany  me,  I  should  have  gladly 
acceded  to  it.  But  her  mind  was  so  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  I  preferred  leayin^  her  be- 
hind me,  she  did  not  think  of  preferring  such 
a  request;  and  I  went<~but  not  till  1  had 
given  her  repeated  charges  to  write  constantly. 

Are  there  such  things  as  forebodings  1  or 
were  the  altered  looks  of  Caroline  sufiicient  to 
account  for  mv  agony  when  I  lost  sight  of  my 
house,  and  of^her  faded  form,  which  lingered 
at  the  door  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of  me  as 
I  looked  back  at  her  from  the  open  window  1  1 
know  not.  But  certain -it  is,  that  I  once  re- 
solved to  return  and  take  her  with  me;  but  the 
hope  of  coming  back  in  a  few  days  again  pre- 
vented me,  and  on  I  went. 

At  first  the  necessary  cares  of  business  di- 
Terted  my  mind  from  the  gloomy  thoughts 
which  oppressed  it,  and  as  I  received  a  letter 
from  Caroline,  which,  though  evidently  written 
under  great  depression  of  spirits,  assured  me 
she  was  not  worse,  if  not  better,  I  became 
tolerably  cheerful ;  but  I  was  much  distressed 
to  find  ttiat  my  stay  must  considerably  exceed 


the  length  of  time  which  I  had  hoped  to  appro* 
priate  to  it. 

Accordingly,  week  succeeded  to  week,  and 
still  my  stay  was  prolonged  contrary  to  my 
expectations,  and  still  more  so  to  my  wishes ; 
and  so  completely  busied  and  enj^rossed  was 
1  by  the  disagreeable  business  which  detained 
me,  that  my  letters,  which  never  at  any  time 
did  justice  to  my  feelings,  partook  of  the  un- 
comfortable dryness  of  my  state  of  mind ;  and 
though  1  wished  to  write  tenderly,  1  know  that 
I  wrote  coldly  and  reservedly.  And  soon,  to 
my  great  alarm,  Caroline*s  letters  grew  shorter 
and  shorter,  and  she  ceased  to  express  any  de- 
sire whatever  for  my  speedy  return.  She 
seemed  to  have  borrowed  my  pen,  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  her  glowing  expressions  were 
chilled  by  some  unusual  feelings  before  they 
reached  the  paper.  Her  hand-writing  alse 
became  slovenly  and  illegible ;  and  so  great  a 
terror  of  1  know  not  what  took  possession  of 
me,  that  1  hastened  the  business  I  was  en- 
gaged on  by  every  possible  means  ;  resolving 
on  no  account  to  delay  my  return  three  days 
longer. 

oy  the  next  post  after  I  had  formed  this  re- 
solution, I  received  a  letter  from  an  old  and 
confidential  servant,  in  which  he  informed  me, 
that  he  was  sure  his  lady  was  very  ill,  very  ill 
indeed,  though  she  would  not  own  it ;  that  at 
Isst  she  had  sent  for  advice ;  and  that,  though 
she  had  positively  forbidden  the  doctor  to 
write,  he  was  sure  he  thought  ill  of  her ;  but 
as  she  had  not  forbidden  him  to  write,  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  do  it.  Caroline  wrote 
by  the  same  post,  telling  me  she  had  been  ill, 
and  was  ill,  but  she  was  likely  to  be  better 
mMu  Oh !  much  better !  and  desiring  me  not 
to  hasten  home  on  her  account. 

I  knew  not  what  to  think  when  I  received 
these  letters ;  but  alarm  was  my  predominant 
feeling.  Shocking  as  the  account  contained 
in  my  servant's  letter  was,  there  were  words  in 
Caroline's  more  terrible  still ;  for  what  did  she 
mean  by  her  being  *'  Wtely  to  be  better  eoon. 
Oh!  much  better r 

These  letters  made  me  wholly  unfit  to  go  on 
with  what  1  was  engaged  in;  and  having  ar- 
ranged matters  so  that  I  could  be  allowed  to 
go  home  for  a  few  days,  I  prepared  to  set 
off  as  soon  as  the  post  should  come  in  the  next 
day. 

It  came,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from  the 
physician,  begging  me  to  set  oflT  directly,  as  be 
feared  that  my  beloved  wife  was  indeed  on  her 
death-bed. 

My  servant  also  wrote,  saying<— **  Oh !  sir, 
come  directly,  if  you  wish  to  see  my  poor  mis- 
tress alive." 

'  And  Caroline  wrote  herself— such  a  letter ! 
I  It  was  as  follows : 

I  '*  They  deceive  you,  my  belored  husband, 
if  they  tell  you  you  can  arrive  time  enough  to 
see  me  before  I  have  breathed  my  last ;  for 
when  this  reaches  ^ou^  \  ^«r\  ^^\  ^<^  >m»>s^ 
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•traqik  win  Im  owl  L01 IM  tiMn,  whh  m 
•Inkuig  kaad,  bat  a  ftrm  bent*  bid  tbae  tbw 
■y  iMi  ftnwdl)  and  ooijma  tbae to  fcrgiTa 
tliooo  omn  of  UtMng  in  hM|  wbleh  nilitatod 
againtt  yoor  oomfbita,  and  alionatod  yoor  a^ 
mciooB  from  mo,  and  havo  alliaiatoly  dcotrov- 
•d  both  my  owo  peace  and  my  own  baallL 
But  tho  ehaetioamont  ii  Joat,  and  1  bombly  kiw 
tliand. 

**  I  bata  beaut  I  own  ht  an  ouedag  wife  H- 
lnM,mina  havo  noc  boon  Ibo  onetiona  of  leiiK 
MTv  bat  of  too  tondor  lovot  atUl,  tbongh  dif^ 
inant  in  thair  natQra»  tbeir  offoot  baa  boon  tha 
aame;  and  wbatbarawife  iii|«o  bar  baiband*a 
kappineoa  by  ilUhamoor  or  by  loo 


Moa  of  dimoition,  aba  «ltmlly  ^ 

doty  of  mlniiMMing  10  a  haManra  oomfert. 


••Oblwbywaalnoi 


lo  bo  iOfod 


aeooidinff  to  yoor  oapability  of  loWag,  and 
Uaaooftbodoeaofalbocionf    Wbydid 

"      aa  I 
of  my  life! 


waakly  axpoet  yon  to 
id,  Ibo  booineae  and  tb^ 


did, 


my  iaaf  ^yfay  clar^ 
1  miut  wifo  oft 

••Rooalfoi 

De&pMation  gain  1  ^ 

aa  it  were,  paraoplion*  I  iqpoko  to  no' 
goin^  10  tiw  ilial  lifaiT  ataUet  I  hind  tba 
«wifKMt  bona  in  it,  and  oet  off  al  fidi  _ 
for  thai  lioma  to  which  I  araa  ao  painMly  m- 
called.  Nor  did  I  atop  till  my  bona  ooald 
positively  go  on  no  longer*  Another  was  i^ 
9tantly  proenved,  and  I  praeaedad. 

1  mu«i  panee  -yet  whanfiMPat  Tha  tmk 
whbli  1  baTaaatmyaelf  mnatbagonalhraighi 
BTtd  mjr  wboio  talaoa  told. 

The  ieeond  iioraa  bioogbt  ma  to  aiy  Joa^ 

ney'a  end ;  and  aeehiga  man  whom  I  knew,  I 

diamouittad  at  tha  park  gala  and  gava  mf 

fhordetohim.  I r«n with au tha apaed I ooaM 

across  iha  paik;  bot  feoad  my 


Why  did  1  not,  tin  it  waa  loo  late, 

theft  ofan  a  viitaooa  paeeion,  if  oarriad  to  oe- 

oeeot  beoomeaaTioal    When  on 


knee  I  baToi 


?y 


tioD-^Thoni 


nepondod  to  thai  awlbl  iii|i 
ehut  make  to  tbvaalf  no  gmtan 
imago,**- how  often  baa  my  heart  nproaehad 
mewith  idolatrona  Wonfaip  of  yoo,  my  betoiad 
haebaadi  and  tha  tear  oreoneeioas  diaobedi- 
anee  baa  ftdlen  while  I  Keteoed ;  but  the  warn* 
ing  remorse  hae  been  eoon  diareffarded,  and 
your  image  has  again  swallowed  up  every 
other. 

^  Yes,  in  apprehensions  of  your  coldness,  in 
plana  to  recoTer  what  I  fancied  your  alienated 
ioTe,  or  in  mournful  reverie,  have  often  passed 
those  hours  which  I  once  devoted  to  the  culti* 
vation  of  my  talents  and  the  purpoees  of  be- 
nevolence. 

'^  But  a  heart  as  susceptible,  a  conscience 
as  timorous,  and  a  frame  as  wesk  as  mine, 
could  not  long  sustain  this  tenible  mental  con- 
flict ;  and  my  weakness  has  been  made  at  once 
my  chastisement  and  my  relief. 

^  But  must  I  indeed  die  without  seeing  you 
once  more  Y  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  better  as  it  is. 
Iff  fancied  you  beheld  me  expiring,  with  less 
sorrow  than  my  too  ardent  love  deserves,  even 
my  last  thoughts  would  b^  riveted  by  mental 
affony  on  ^ou,  and  stolen  from  my  God ;  and 
if  your  gnef  was  violent,  and  your  pangs  evi- 
dently severe,  even  in  death,  I  should  mourn 
for  the  misery  of  which  I  was  the  eause. 

'*  No :  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  you  will 
not  see  me  aeain,  till  I  am  lying  in  the  calm 
stillness  of  death,  and  you  can  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  this  troubled  heart  has 
at  last  beat  itself  to  rest. 

^May  you  live  lonff  and  happy!  May 
you  be  united  to  some  liappier  woman,  who 
will  love  you  weil  enough  tor  your  happiness, 
and  not  too  well  for  her  ovon !  Oh !  I  have 
been  very  weak  and  very  faulty;  therefore, 
biame  not  yourself;  and  remember  that  thia  is 


by  gTDupaofman,  woman,  and  eUMvsB^ 
ing  over  tha  danger  and  tha  ihtaee  of  thair  ba- 
nef^cirE^n,  and  wateliiiif  then  to  oaich  e^eiy 
new  acooant  thai  ooold  00  rivan  than  of  htr 
situation;  Ibr  she  waa  thair  nddab  their  i»> 
simi^iresa,  thaIr  eomfbitar,  andTollea  ihab  pn- 
server. 

At  sight  of  ma,  thay  Ibrmed  a  apit  of  lias, 
toletmspasa;  bnl  no  ana  apoka,  till  oaa  wo- 
man said,  **GkMi  eomfint  yoo,  drl**  mid  aa- 
other  said,  ^Amen.**  It  was  too  mneb— >! 
increased  my  speed,  nor  stopped  till  I  reaebed 
the  door.  My  fiuthful  William  met  mo  in  the 
halU 

«'  Oh !  sir,  I  fear—'*  was  all  he  coold  arti- 
culaia^  I  rushed  up  stairs,  and  to  tlio  door  of! 
OUT  chamber.  Two  of  the  women  aervaats,! 
who  were  sobbing  violently,  begged  me  not 
lo  go  in ;  but  I  proceeded ;  and  by.  the  cnua- 
lenam^e  of  the  nurse  and  the  physician  I  cos- 
eluded  that  all  was  over. 

Oh!  the  agony  of  that  moment,  when  I 
threw  myself  beside  that  pale  and  motionl«ti 
being !  when  I  called  her  by  erery  endearing 
name  which  tongue  can  utter;  wtien  I  con- 
jured her  to  spesk  to  me  once  more;  and  de- 
ckr(^  that  I  could  not  and  would  not  survire 
I  her !  The  physician  would  fain  have  led  me 
[away;  but!  resisted,  and  continued  to  )d»'. 
her  cold  lips  and  press  her  to  my  bursting  bo- 1 
9om  ;  while  again  and  again  I  called  upon  her  I 
name  in  the  rondest  accents  of  love,  and  con-| 
jared  her  to  speak  and  look  on  me  once  more. 

That  voice — those  accents — recalled  her 
fleet! ag  spirit,  and  roused  departing  conscious-.. 
ness^  She  moved — she  opened  her  eyes— «he: 
iraz^d  no  me,  and  she  knew  me;  while  I  re-' 
peatf^d  again  every  term  of  agonising  and  de- 
spa  trin^  tenderness,  soothed  a  little  by  a  faiot 
glimmering  hope. 

■'  Do  I  h^ar  aright!**  she  said,  with  a  chok- 
ed, impeded  and  sepulchral  tone ;  **  and  you  do ' 
lore  me !  dn  love  me  dearly !  Oh,  happier  in ' 
death  than  in  life!— I-.*' 
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It  now  became  the  first  and  only  desire  of 
mj  heart,  to  obey  in  every  thing  the  slightest 
wish  that  Caroline  had  ever  expressed,  and  to 
do  all  things  that  she  had  ever  recommended, 
except  not  blaming  myself  and  my  cruel  in- 
dulgence of  my  own  obliquity  of  temper.  That 
she  was  wrong  in  loving  so  strongly  and  so 
pertinaciously  a  being  so  faulty  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  but  admit ;  but  I  knew  that  I  was 
culpable  in  persisting  in  that  silence  and  con- 
cealment of  the  real  strength  of  my  attachment, 
which  would  have  made  ner  affectionate  soul 
completely  happy. 

But  regret  was  vain ;  my  sufferings  were  de- 
served ;  and  she,  I  trusted,  was  in  a  state  of 
being  more  worthy  of  her  pure  and  tender  na- 
ture. 

And  what  employment  had  she  left  me  here  1 
To  take  care  of  those  whom  she  cherished ;  to 
love  and  serve  those  whom  she  loved  and 
served ;  to  remember  all  she  had  ever  thought 
it  right  to  do ;  and  to  act  on  her  recommenda- 
tion. 

I  now  recollected  that  she  had  once  said  she 
thought  it  would  be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  and 
might  be  made  so  to  others,  if  we  were  to 
wnte  down,  not  only  our  actions,  and  the  events 
of  our  lives,  but  the  feelings  and  the  sentim^ts 
which  had  given  rise  to  them.  I  therefore  i^ 
solved  to  w^rite  the  preceding  narratiye;  be- 
lieving that  in  so  doin^  I  should  do  what  she 
approved,  and  also  inflict  on  my  close  and  fa- 
tally reserved  disposition,  a  proper  punish- 
ment, in  forcing  myself  to  unveil  my  heart  and 
my  sorrows  to  uninterested  and  indifferent 
strangers. 

The  narrative  is  ended ;  and  if  it  should 
teach  any  one  to  whom  the  happiness  of  an- 
other is  confided,  to  consider  the  sacredness  of  | 
the  deposit,  and  to  watch  carefully  over  those 
selfish  indulgences  of  temper,  which  may  lead 
to  its  utter  destruction,  my  purpose  and  my 
wishes  will  be  fulfilled ; — ana  should  departed 
souls  be  allowed  to  witness  what  is  passing  on 
earth,  the  gentle  spirit  of  Caroline  will  be 
soothed  by  the  consciousness  that  /  have  not 
suffered,  and  that  aht  has  not  diedj  in  vain. 


She  could  utter  no  more;  but  she  smiled 
on  me  so  fondly,  yet  so  piteously !  As  I  bent 
over  her  I  felt  her  cold  anns  gently  clasp 
themselves  round  my  neck,  and  her  cold  lip 
press  mine.  The  arms  unclosed,  and  all  was 
over  in  one  short  moment ! ! 

Months  of  existence  succeeded,  of  which 
I  knew  nothing.  And  when  1  first  recovered 
my  senses,  it  was  to  lothe  that  consciou^ess 
which  only  taught  me  the  extent  of  my  misery. 

But  better  and  more  thankful  thoughts  en- 
sued, though  the  image  of  her  whom  I  had 
lost  was  for  ever  present  to  my  view,  attended 
with  bitter  feelings  of  self-blame  and  agoniz- 
ing regret. 

1  h^  been  removed  from  my  own  house, 
but  thither  I  now  insisted  on  returning ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  I  set  off,  accompanied  by 

Sir  Charles  jD and  my  feithful  William, 

for  that  once  welcome  home  which  I  had  ren- 
dered a  desert.    ' 

It  was  some  days  before  I  could  prevail  on 
Sir  Charles  to  leave  me  to  myself;  and  when 
I  did  so,  I  was  aware  that  he  gave  orders  to 
William  never  to  lose  siffht  of  me.  But  such 
precautions  would  have  i)een  useless,  as  they 
always  are,  if  I  had  had  any  intention  of  com- 
mitting suicide ;  and  as  I  had  not,  they  were 
annoying.  However,  I  at  last  convinced  Wil- 
liam that  I  was  to  be  trusted  alone,  as  my  re- 
ligion taught  me  to  feel  it  a  sort  of  gratification 
as  well  as  a  duty,  to  live  on,  and  patiently  en- 
dure that  load  of  suffering  which  1  had  helped 
to  bring  on  myself. 

At  length  I  had  resolotiott  |o  enter  Caro- 
line's own  dressing-room,  Which  had  been 
locked  up  on  her  decease,  by  Sir  Charles's  or- 
ders, ana  not  a  single  thing  removed.  On  her 
writing-table  was  the  portfolio  that  contained 
her  paper  and  her  MSs.  and  near  it  lay  the  last 
pen  she  had  ever  touched. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  had  shed  one  tear  before 

since  the  sad  event;  but  now  they  flowed 

abundantly.    A  few  faded  flowers  lay  by  the 

j  pen — ^the  last  nosegay  she  culled  no  doubt — I 

i  have  than  tiiU. 
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TO  DR.  ALDE&SON,  OF  NORWICH. 

TotiMO,BijMovedMi«r«I  daAoaied  mj 
imt,  tnd  to  tbae  I  nSm  ddOeito  ny  presimi 
woik  ;f— with  tb6  ptoninf  «mfidtic»  th&t  thou 
art  ditpoMd  to  form  •  ftvonnble  Jndrment  of 
tny  pradvction,  huirwn  hmiUet  vMch  hot  a 
tondoioT  to  pnMMto  ilia  nonl  and  religious 
%rolfimefii^!iBkiBd. 


FRBFACC. 

Iam«w«to  ihaitfnhm  wMt ba aliOTtf  if 
its  mthor  aspins  to  hmn  h  nmL  I  sWI 
thfrafim  eoBtoitf  mjaalf  with  maklnff  a  Terj 
fiw  pialiiiiiBaiy  obaenratioM,  wtkk  iwUh  to 
ba  ooofidand  at  apologiM. 

My  first  apology  it,  lor  kaTin^  Enough  out 
my  book,  mado  ate  of  the  words  lying  and 
li^,  instead  of  some  gentler  term,  or  some  aaaj 
pjaraphrase,  by  which  Imisht  have  avoided  ihe 
risk  of  offending  the  deU<»cy  of  any  of  my 
readers. 

Our  great  satirist  spealcs  of  a  Dean  who  was 
a  faTourite  at  the  church  where  he  officiated, 
because 

"  He  never  mentioned  hell  to  ears  polite,^'* 

and  I  fear  that  to  **  ears  polite,"  my  coarseoeit, 
In  uniformly  callinjgr  lying  and  lie  by  thf^ii  real 
names,  may  sometimes  m  offensive. 

But,  when  writing  a  book  against  Ijii^,  I 
was  obliged  to  express  my  meaning  in  the 
manner  most  consonant  to  the  drici  imih ;  nor 
could  1  employ  any  words  with  such  propitety 
as  those  hallowed  and  sanctioned  for  ose,  on 
auch  an  occasion,  by  the  practice  of  inspired 
and  holy  men  of  old. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  those  who  accustom 
themselves  to  call  lying  and  lie  by  a  soflening 
appellation,  are  in  danger  of  weakeniag  their 
aversion  to  the  fault  itself. 

My  second  apology  is,  for  preaaminfr  to 
come  forward,  with  such  apparent  boIdneBS,  aa 
a  didactic  writer,  and  a  teacher  of  tnitha, 
which  I  ouffht  to  believe  that  every  one  knows 
already,  and  better  than  I  do. 

But  I  beg  permission  to  deprecate  the  charge 
of  presumption  and  self-conceit,  by  decbring; 
that  I  pretend  not  to  lay  before  my  readers  any 
new  knowledge ;  my  only  aim,  is  to  bring  to 
their  recollection,  knowledge  which  they  al- 


laady  potttttf  bst  do  not 
aoCnpon. 

I  tm  to  thtoh  tad  to  ttytaddcMit 
ptetm-alatBtr  it  to  «M  pleiMi  i  thetattonris 
obterratioB  of  wluit  it  Vahnbto,  iiri  not  Ai 
aitittwhoenatodit. 

In  the  Mott  plMtilwIth  to 
ilitl  m  watk  Innd  is  at  abki  at  m . 
to  bM  a  nimrtiBwyeh  Ml  aukf  tae  any  dt- 
Ibeto  in  oar  diatt  or  pifiiMu 

lBtfielaal|daQe.I>tiiimto 


It  not  in  n^  whole  book  a  BMn  MBBOMlaBa 
troth,  than  Ikat  Unia  an  kvl  own.  ndf  that 
Bonndit.  *•  «aU  at  tMt  artiiftt,  iMt 


aiiralydia. 
Notwif 


:,  Philip  of  Mwtdoti  watts 

'"*'    to  fhinal  lUo  vwM 

toftUoifhfaa 


eoBMiooa  of  hit  liaHliiy  to  Ifaigac 
truth,  thai  ha  eniplojrtd  aaMoltor  to 
av«iyday,r0ptiiiiM[inlili  tart  **] 
thou  art  but  a  man.^    Andhowlw 


aalatary  admonition  neither  _ 

ity  of  wiadom,  nor  jirdtfiMlfld'to  poaaaaa  it 

All,  therefore,  that  I  require  of  my  leadasj 
is  to  do  roe  iustice  to  believe  that,  in  the  Mr\ 
lowing  work,  my  pretenstons  have  been  u 
humble  and  as  coimned  at  those  of  ^  ti- 
MEMBBAircsa  of  Philip  or  Macuxiii. 


CHAPTER  L 

IMTaonUCTIOH. 

What  constitates  lying  1 

I  answer,  the  inienHan  to  deceive. 

If  this  be  a  correct  definition,  there  must  be 
pastive  as  well  as  aeiive  lying;  and  thoae  who 
withhold  the  truth,  or  do  not  tell  the  whole 
truths  with  an  intention  to  deceive,  are  guilty 
of  lying,  as  well  as  those  who  tell  a  direct  or 
positive  falsehood.  | 

Lies  are  many,  and  varioas  in  their  natois 
and  in  their  tendency,  and  may  be  arranged 
under  their  different  names,  thus  :— 

Lies  of  Vanity ; 

Liea  of  Flattery; 

Lies  of  Convenience ; 

Lies  of  Interest; 

Lies  of  Fear; 

Liea  of  first-rate  Malignity ; 

Lies  of  seeond-rate  Malignity ; 

m 
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Lies,  falsely  called  Lies  of  Beneyolence ; 

Lies  of  real  Benevolence ; 

Lies  of  mere  Wantonness,  proceeding  from 
a  depraved  love  of  lyingr,  or  contempt  for  truth. 

There  are  othere  probably;  but  I  believe 
that  this  list  contains  all  those  which  are  of 
the  most  importance ;  unless,  indeed,  we  may 
add  to  it^ 

Practical  lies;  that  is.  Lies  acted,  not 
spoken. 

I  shall  give  an  anecdote,  or  tale,  in  order  to 
illustrate  each  sort  of  lie  in  its  turn,  or  nearly 
so,  lies  for  the  sake  of  lying  excepted ;  for  I 
should  find  it  verv  difficult  so  to  illustrate  this, 
the  most  despicable  species  of  falsehood. 


CHAPTER  n. 

oil  THK  ACnVX  AUD  PASSIVE  UK8  OF  VANITT. 

I  SHALL  beffin  my  observations,  by  defining 
what  I  mean  by  the  Lie  of  Vanity,  both  in  its 
active  and  passive  nature;  these  lies  being 
undoubtedly  the  most  common,  because  vanity 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  springs  of  human 
action,  and  is  usually  the  besetting  sin  of 
every  one.  Suppose,  that,  in  order  to  give 
myself  consequence,  I  were  to  assert  that  I 
was  actually  acquainted  with  certain  great  and 
distinguished  personages,  whom  I  had  merely 
met  in  fiishionable  society.  Suppose  also,  I 
were  to  say  that  I  was  at  such  a  place,  and 
such  an  assembly,  on  such  a  night,  without 
adding,  that  I  was  there,  not  as  an  invited 
guest,  but  only  because  a  benefit  concert  was 
held  at  these  places,  for  which  I  had  tickets. 
These  would  both  be  lies  of  vanity ;  but  the 
one  would  be  an  active^  the  other  a  passive 
lie. 

In  the  first,  I  should  assert  a  direct  false- 
hood ;  in  the  other,  I  should  withhold  part  of 
the  truth;  but  both  would  be  lies,  because, 
in  both,  my  intention  was  to  deceive.* 

But  though  we  are  frequently  tempted  to  be 
guilty  of  the  active  lies  of  vanity,  our  tempta- 
tions  to  its  passive  lies  are  more  frequent  still ; 
nor  can  the  sincere  lovers  of  truth  be  too  much 
on  their  guard  aeainst  this  constantly-recurring 
danger.  The  following  instances  will  explain 
what  I  mean  by  this  observation. 

If  I  assert  tnat  my  motive  for  a  particular 
action  was  virtuous,  when  I  know  that  it  was 
worldly  and  selfish,  I  am  euilty  of  an  oeftve, 
or  direct  lie.  But  I  am  equally  guilty  of  false- 
hood, if,  while  I  hear  my  actions  or  forbear- 


*  This  passive  lie  is  a  very  freauent  one  in  cer- 
tain circles  in  London ;  as  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men there  purchase  tickets  for  benefit  concerts, 
held  at  great  houses,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
able  to  say,  "  I  was  at  Lady  such-a-one  s  on  such 
anghL" 


ances  praised,  and  imputed  to  decidedly  worthy 
motives,  when  I  am  conscious  that  they  sprung 
from  unworthy  or  unimportant  ones,  I  listen 
with  silent  complacency,  and  do  not  positively 
disclaim  my  right  to  commendation ;  only,  in 
the  one  case  I  lie  direeify^  in  the  oliier,  tmb- 
rectlv  t  the  lie  is  active  in  the  one,  and  jMsstVe 
in  the  other.  And  are  we  not  all  of  us  con- 
scious of  having  sometimes  accepted  incense 
to  our  vanity,  which  we  knew  that  we  did  not 
deserve  ? 

Men  have  been  known  to  boast  of  attention, 
and  even  of  avowals  of  serious  love  from  wo- 
men, and  women  from  men,  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  never  received,  and  therein  have 
been  guilty  of  positive  falsehood ;  but  they 
who,  without  any  contradiction  on  their  own 
part,  allow  their  friends  and  flatterere  to  insinu- 
ate that  they  Ivave  been,  or  are,  objects  of  love 
and  admiration  to  those  who  never  professed 
either,  are  as  much  guilty  of  deception  as  the 
utterera  of  the  above-mentioned  assertion.  Still, 
it  is  certain,  that  many  who  would  shrink  with 
moral  disgust  from  committing  the  latter  spe- 
cies of  mlsehood,  are  apt  to  remain  silent, 
when  their  vanity  is  gratified,  without  any 
overt  act  of  deceit  on  their  part,  and  are  con- 
tented to  let  the  flattering  belief  remain  unoon- 
tradicted.  Yet  the  turpitude  is,  in  my  opinion, 
at  least,  nearly  equal,  if  my  definition  of  lying 
be  correct :  namely,  the  irUention  to  deceive. 

This  disingenuous  passiveness,  this  deceit- 
ful silence,  oelongs  to  that  extensive  and 
cbmmon  species  of  falsehood,  withholding  the 
truth. 

But  this  tolerated  sin,  denominated  white 
lying,  is  a  sin  which  I  believe  that  some  per- 
sons commit,  not  only  without  bein^r  conscious 
that  it  is  a  sin,  but  frequently,  with  a  belief 
that,  to  do  it  readily,  and  without  confusion, 
is  oflen  a  merit,  and  always  a  proof  o(  ability. 
Still  more  frequently,' they  doit  unconsciously, 
perhaps,  from  the  force  of  habit;  and,  like 
Monsieur  Jourdain,  **the  Bourgeois  gentil- 
homme,*'  who  found  out  that  he  had  talked 
prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  these 
pereons  utter  lie  upon  lie,  without  knowing 
that  what  they  utter  deserves  to  be  considered 
as  falsehood. 

I  am  myself  convinced,  that  a  passive  lie  is 
equally  as  irreconcilable  to  moral  principles  as 
an  active  one;  but  I  am  well  aware  that  roost 
persons  are  of  a  different  opinion.  Yet,  I 
would  say  to  those  who  thus  difier  from  me, 
if  you  allow  youreelves  to  violate  truth — that 
is,  to  deceive,  for  any  purpose  whatever — ^who 
can  say  where  this  sort  or  self-indulgence  will 
submit  to  be  bounded  1  Can  you  be  sure  that 
you  will  not,  when  strongly  tempted,  utter 
what  is  equally  false,  in  order  to  benefit  your- 
self at  the  expense  of  a  fellow-creature  1 

All  mortals  are,  at  times,  accessible  to 
temptation ;  but,  when  we  are  not  exposed  to 
it,  we  dwell  with  complacency  on  our  means 
of  resisting  it,  on  our  princi^lea^  and  gva  ^36^*%^ 
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and  experienced  self-denial ;  but,  as  the  life- 
boat and  the  safety-gun,  which  succeeded  in 
all  that  thej  were  made  to  do  while  the  sea 
was  calm  and  the  windSiStill,  have  been  known 
to  fail  when  the  vessel  was  tost  on  a  tempest- 
uous ocean;  so  those  who  may  successfully 
oppose  principle  to  temptation  when  the  tem- 
pest of  the  passions  is  not  awakened  within 
their  bosoms,  may  sometimes  be  overwhelmed 
by  its  power  when  it  meets  them  in  all  its 
awful  energy  and  unexpected  violence. 

But  in  every  warfare  against  human  cor- 
ruption, habitual  resistance  to  little  temptations 
is,  next  to  prayer,  the  most  efficacious  aid. 
He  who  is  to  be  trained  for  public  exhibitions 
of  feats  of  strength,  is  made  to  carry  small 
weights  at  first,  which  are  daily  increased  in 
heaviness,  till  at  last  he  is  almost  uncon- 
sciously able  to  bear,  with  ease,  the  greatest 
weight  possible  to  be  borne  by  man.  In  like 
manner,  those  who  resist  the  daily  temptation 
to  tell  what  are  apparently  trivial  and  innocent 
lies,  will  be  better  able  to  witlistand  allure- 
ments to  serious  and  important  deviations  from 
truth,  and  be  more  fortified  in  the  hour  of  more 
severe  temptation  against  every  species  of  de- 
reliction from  integrity. 

The  active  lies  of  vanity  are  so  numerous, 
but  at  the  same  time,  are  so  like  each  other, 
that  it  were  useless,  as  well  as  endless,  to  at- 
tempt to  enumerato  them.  I  shall  therefore 
mpntion  one  of  them  only,  before  I  proceed  to 
my  tale  on  tlie  active  lie  ok  vanity,  and  tlv.at 
is  the  most  common  of  all ;  namely,  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  which  persons  indulge  in  rela- 
tive to  their  acre;  an  error  so  generally  com- 
mitted, especially  by  the  unmarried  of  both 
sexes,  that  few  persons  can  expect  to  be  be- 
lieved when  declaring  their  age  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life.  So  common,  and  therefore  so 
little  disreputable,  is  this  species  of  lie  con- 
sidered to  be,  that  a  sensible  friend  of  mine 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  when  I  asked  him 
the  age  of  the  lady  whom  he  was  going  to 
marry,  **  She  tells  me  she  is  five-and-twenty ; 
I  therefore  conclude  that  she  is  five-and-thirty." 
This  was  undoubtedly  spoken  in  joke;  still 
it  was  an  evidence  of  the  toleration  generally 
granted  on  this  point. 

But  though  it  is  possible  that  my  friend  be- 
lieved the  lady  to  be  a  year  or  two  older  than 
she  owned  herself  to  be,  and  thought  a  devia- 
tion from  truth  on  this  subject  was  of  no  con- 
sequence, I  am  very  sure  that  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  marry  a  woman  whom  he 
suspected  of  lying  on  any  other  occasion. 
This  however  is  a  lie  which  does  not  expose 
the  utterer  to  severe  animadversion,  ana  for 
this  reason  probably,  that  all  mankind  are  so 
averse  to  be  thought  old,  that  the  wish  to  be 
considered  younger  than  the  truth  warrants 
meets  with  complacent  sympathy  and  indul- 
gence, even  when  years  are  notoriously  anni- 
hilated at  the  impulse  of  vanity. 


I  give  the  following  story  in  illostiation  of 
the  AcnvK  lie  or  vamitt. 

THE   STAGE    COACH. 

Amongst  those  whom  great  sneoess  in  trade 
had  raised  to  considerable  opulence  in  tbeir 
native  city,  was  a  iamily  by  the  name  of  Bur- 
ford  ;  and  the  eldest  brother,  when  he  was  the 
only  surviving  partner  of  that  name  in  the 
firm,  was  not  only  able  to  indulge  himself  in 
the  luxuries  of  a  carriage,  country-house,  gar- 
den, hotrhouses,  and  all  the  privileges  whicb 
wealth  bestows,  but  could  also  lay  by  monej 
enough  to  provide  amply  for  his  children. 

His  only  daughter  had  been  adopted,  when 
very  young,  by  her  paternal  grandmother, 
whose  fortune  was  employed  in  her  son's  trade, 
and  who  could  well  aiTord  to  take  on  herself 
all  the  expenses  of  Annabel's  education.  Bat 
it  was  with  painful  reluctance  that  AnnabePs 
excellent  mother  consented  to  resign  her  child 
to  another's  care ;  nor  could  she  be  prevailed 
upon  to  do  so,  till  Burford,  who  believed  that 
his  widowed  parent  would  sink  under  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  unless  Annabel  was  permitted 
to  reside  with  her,  commanded  her  to  yield  her 
maternal  rights  in  pity  to  this  beloved  sufierer. 
She  could  therefore  presume  to  refuse  no  long- 
er;— but  she  yielded  with  a  mental  confict 
only  too  prophetic  of  the  mischief  to  which 
she  exposed  her  child*s  mind  and  characti-r, 
by  this  enforced  surrender  of  a  mother's  du- 
ties. 

The  grrandmother  was  a  thoughtless  woman 
of  this  world — the  mother,  a  pious,  reflecting 
being,  continually  preparing  herself  for  the 
world  to  come.  With  the  latter,  Annabel 
would  have  acquired  principles  —  with  the 
former,  she  could  only  learn  accomplishments ; 
and  that  weakly  judging  person  encouraged 
her  in  habits  of  mind  and  character  which 
would  have  filled  both  her  father  and  mother 
with  pain  and  apprehension. 

Vanity  was  her  ruling  passion ;  and  this 
her  grandmother  fostered  by  every  means  in 
her  power.  She  gave  her  elegant  dresses  and 
had  her  taught  showy  accomplishments.  2She 
delighted  to  hear  her  speak  of  herself,  and 
boast  of  the  compliments  paid  her  on  her 
beauty  and  her  talents.  She  was  even  weak 
enough  to  admire  the  skilful  falsehood  with 
which  she  embellished  every  thing  which  she 
narrated ;  hut  this  vicious  propensity  the  old 
lady  considered  only  as  a  proof  of  a  lively 
fancy;  and  she  congratulated  herself  on  the 
consciousness  how  much  more  agreeable  h»r 
fluent  and  inventive  Annabel  was,  than  the 
rnatler  of  fact  girls  with  whom  she  associuttd. 
But  while  Annabel  and  her  grandmother  v ere 
on  a  visit  at  Burford's  country-house,  and 
while  the  parents  were  beholding  v  iih  sorrow 
the  conceit  and  flippancy  of  their  only  daugh- 
ter, they  were  plunged  at  once  into  compara- 
tive poverty,  by  the  ruin  of  some  of  Burford's 
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correspondents  abroad,  and  by  the  fraudulent 
conduct  of  a  friend  in  whom  he  had  trusted. 
In  a  few  short  weeks,  therefore,  the  ruined 
grandmother  and  her  adopted  child,  tosether 
with  the  parents  and  their  boys,  were  forced 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  heart  of  Wales,  and 
live  on  the  slender  marriage  settlement  of  Bur- 
ford  *s  amiable  wife.    For  her  every  one  felt, 
I  as  it  was  thought  she  had  always  discouraged 
I  that  expensiTe  style  of  living  which  had  ex- 
I  posed  her  husband  to  envy,  and  its  concomi- 
,  tant  detractions,  amongst  those  whose  increase 
I  in  wealth  had  not  kept  pace  with  his  own. 
',  He  had  also  carried  his  ambition  so  far,  that 
I  he  had  even  aspired  to  represent  his  native 
city  in  parliament;  and,  as  he  was  a  violent 
I  politician,  some  of  the  opposite  party  not  only 
I  rejoiced  in  his  downfall,  but  were  ready  to  be- 
llieve  and  to  propagate  that  he  had  made  a 
fraudulent  bankniptcy  in  concert  with   his 
I  friend  who  had  absconded,  and  that  he  had 
secured  or  conveyed  away  from  his  creditors 
.money  to  a  considerable  amount.    But  the 
I  tale  of  calumny,  which  has  no  foundation  in 
truth,  cannot  long  retain  its  power  to  injure ; 
I  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  feelings  of  the 
I  creditors  in  general  were  so  completely  changed 
towards  Burford,  that  some  of  them  who  had 
j  been  most  decided  against  signing  his  eertifi- 
j  cate,  were  at  length  brought  to  confess  that  it 
was  a  matter  for  reeomiaeration.    Therefore, 
I  when  a  distinguished  friend  of  his  father's, 
I  who  had  been  strongly  prejudiced  against  him 
.  at  first,  repented  of  his  unjust  credulity,  and, 
I  in  order  to  make  him  amends,  offered  him  a 
\  share  in  his  own  business,  all  the  creditors, 
except  two  of  the  principal  ones,  became  will- 
ing to  sign  the  certificate.    Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  so  difilcult  to  remove  from  some  minds 
as  suspicions  of  a  derogratory  nature ;  and  the 
creditors  in  question  were  envious,  worldly 
men,  who  piqued  themselves  on  their  shrewd- 
ness, coula  not  brook  the  idea  of  being  over- 
I  reached,  and  were  perhaps  not  sorry  that  he 
whose  prosperity  had  excited  their  jealousy, 
j  should  now  be  humbled  before  them  as  a  de- 
I  pendant  and  a  suppliant.  However,  even  they 
Degan  to  be  tired  at  length  of  holding  out 
I  against  the  opinion  of  so  many ;  and  Burford 
,  had  the  comfort  of  being  informed,  after  he 
j  had  been  some  months  in  Wales,  that  matters 
:  were  in  train  to  enable  him  to  get  into  busi- 
ness again,  with  restored  credit  and  renewed 
,  prospects. 

I  **  Then,  who  knows,  Anna,**  said  he  to  his 
I  wife,  "  but  that  in  a  few  years  I  shall  be  able, 
,  by  industry  and  economy,  to  pay  all  that  I 
owe,  both  principal  and  interest?  for,  till  I 
I  have  done  so,  1  shall  not  be  really  hap- 
'  py ;  and  then  poverty  will  be  robbed  of  its 
sUnff." 

I  "Not  only  so,"  she  replied, — "we  could 
never  have  given  our  children  a  better  inherit- 
I  ance  than  this  proof  of  their  father's  strict  in- 
tegrity;   and,  surely,  my  dear  husband,  a 


blessing  will  attend  thy  labours  and  inten- 
tions." 

"  I  humbly  trust  that  it  will." 

"Yes,"  she  continued;  "our  change  of 
fortune  has  humbled  our  pride  of  heart,  and 
the  cry  of  our  contrition  and  humility  has  not 
ascended  in  vain." 

"  Our  pride  of  heart !"  replied  Burford,  ten- 
derly embracing  her;  "  it  was  /,  I  alone,  who 
deserved  chastisement,  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
hear  thee  blame  thyself;  but  it  is  like  thee, 
Anna,  —  thou  art  ever  kind,  ever  generous; 
however,  as  I  like  to  be  obliged  to  thee,  I  am 
contented  that  thou  shouldst  talk  of  our  pride 
and  our  chastisement." 

While  these  hopes  were  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  this  amiable  couple,  and  were  cheer- 
ing the  weak  mind  of  Burtord's  mother,  which, 
as  it  had  been  foolishly  elated  by  prosperity, 
was  now  as  improperly  depressed  by  adversity, 
Annabel  had  been  passing  several  months  at 
the  house  of  a  school-fellow  some  miles  from 
her  father's  dwelling.  The  vain  ffirl  had  felt 
the  deepest  mortification  at  this  blight  to  her 
worldly  prospects,  and  bitteriy  lamented  being 
no  longer  able  to  talk  of  her  grandmother's 
villa  and  carriages,  and  her  father's  hot- houses 
and  grounds ;  nor  could  she  help  repining  at 
the  loss  of  indulgences  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed.  She  was  therefore  delighted  to 
leave  home  on  a  visit,  and  very  sorry  when 
unexpected  circumstances  in  her  friend's  family 
obliged  her  to  return  sooner  than  she  intended. 
She  was  compelled  also  to  return  by  herself 
in  a  public  coach, — a  great  mortification  to  her 
still  existing  pride ;  but  she  had  now  no  pre- 
tensions to  travel  otherwise,  and  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  submit  to  circumstances.  In  the 
!  coach  were  one  young  man  and  two  elderly 
'  ones;  and  her  companions  seemed  so  willing 
to  pay  her  attention,  and  make  her  journey 
pleasant  to  her,  that  Annabel,  who  always  be- 
lieved herself  an  object  of  admiration,  was 
soon  convinced  that  she  had  made  a  conquest 
of  the  youth,  and  that  the  others  thought  her 
a  very  sweet  creature.  She  therefore,  gave 
way  to  all  her  loquacious  vivacity ;  she  hum- 
med tunes  in  order  to  show  that  she  could 
sing;  she  took  out  her  pencil  and  sketched 
wherever  they  slopped  to  change  horses,  and 
talked  of  her  own  boudoir^  her  own  maid,  and 
all  the  past  glories  of  her  state,  as  if  they 
still  existed.  In  short,  she  tried  to  impress 
her  companions  with  a  high  idea  of  her  conse- 
quence, and  as  if  unusual  and  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances had  led  her  to  travel  incog.,  while 
she  put  in  force  all  her  attractions  against 
their  poor  condemned  hearts.  What  an  odi- 
ous thing  is  a  coquette  of  sixteen !  and  such 
was  Annabel  Burford.  Certain  it  is,  that  she 
became  an  object  of  great  attention  to  the 
ffentlemen  with  her,  but  of  admiration,  proba- 
bly, to  the  young  man  alone,  who,  in  her 
youthful  beauty,  might  possibly  overlook  her 
obvious  defects.    Duiliv^  VV^^  Yi^m»^^^xw^  ^^^ 
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the  elderly  gentlemen  opened  a  basket  which 
stood  near  him,  containing  some  fine  hot- 
house grapes  and  flowers. 

*^  There,  young  lady,"  he  said  to  her,  **  did 
you  ever  see  such  fruit  as  this  before  !** 

**  Oh  dear  yes,  in  my  papa*s  grapery." 

*^  Indeed !  but  did  you  ever  see  such  fine 
flowers  1" 

**  Oh  dear,  yes,  in  papa*s  succession-houses. 
There  is  nothing,  I  assure  you,  of  that  sort,** 
she  added,  drawing  up  her  head  with  a  look 
of  inefi*ab]e  conceit,  **  that  I  am  not  accustomed 
to;*' — condescending,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  to  eat  some  of  the  grapes,  and  accept 
some  of  the  flowers. 

It  was  natural  that  her  companions  should 
now  be  very  desirous  of  finding  out  what  prin- 
cess in  disguise  was  deigning  to  travel  in  a 
'  manner  so  unworthy  of  her ;  and  when  they 
stopped  within  a  few  miles  of  her  home,  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  having  discovered  that  she 
was  known  to  a  passenger  on  the  top  of  the 
'coach,  who  was  about  to  leave  it,  got  out  and 
[privately  asked  him  who  she  was. 
I  ^'Burford!  Burford!**  cried  he,  when  he 
heard  the  answer;  **what!  the  daughter  of 
Burford  the  bankrupt  ?'* 

••  Yes,  the  same.^' 

With  a  frowning  brow  he  re-entered  the 
coach,  and,  when  seated,  whispered  the  old 
gentleman  next  him ;  and  both  of  them  having 
'exchanged  glances  of  sarcastic  and  indignant 
I  meaning,  looked  at  Annabel  with  great  signifi- 
'  cance.  Nor  was  it  long  before  she  observed 
ia  marked  change  in  their  manner  towards  her. 
i  They  answered  her  with  abruptness,  and  even 
with  reluctance;  till,  at  length,  the  one  who 
interrogated  her  acquaintance  on  the  coach 
said,  in  a  sarcastic  tone, 

"I  conclude  that  you  were  speaking  just 
now,  young  lady  of  the  fine  things  which  were 
once  yours.  You  have  no  graperies  and  suc- 
cession-houses noWf  I  take  it." 

**  Dear  me !  why  not,  sir !"  replied  the  con- 
ecious  girl,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Why  noti  Why,  excuse  my  freedom, 
hut  are  you  not  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Burford 
the  bankrupt!" 

Never  was  child  more  tempted  to  deny  her 
parentage  than  Annabel  was;  but  though  with 
great  reluctance,  she  faltered  out, 

"  Yes ;  and  to  be  sure,  my  father  was  once 
■unfortunate  ;  but — " 

Here  she  looked  at  her  young  and  opposite 
neighbour;  and,  seeing  that  his  look  of  ad- 
miring respect  was  exchanged  for  one  of  ill- 
suppressed  laughter,  she  felt  irresistibly  urged 
to  add, 

"  But  we  are  very  well  off  now,  I  assure 
yon ;  and  our  present  residence  is  so  pretty ! 
Such  a  sweet  garden !  and  such  a  charming 
hot-house !" 

•* Indeed!"  returned  the  old  man,  with  a 
significant  nod  to  his  friend ;  *'  well,  then,  let 
yoar  papa  take  care  he  does  not  make  his 


house  too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  that  anoiker 
house  be  not  added  to  his  list  of  residences.*^ 
Here  he  laughed  heartily  at  bis  own  wit,  and 
was  echoed  by  his  companion.  **  But  praj, 
how  long  has  he  been  thus  again  favoured  by 
fortune  V* 

'*  Oh  dear!  I  cannot  say,  but  for  sometime, 
and  I  assure  yon  our  Style  of  Imng  ia  very 
complete.*' 

**I  do  not  doubt  it;  for  children  mod  fools 
speak  truth,  says  the  proverb ;  and  sometiroes,"  j 
added  he  in  a  low  voice,  **the  child  and  the  I 
fool  are  the  same  person.  So,  so,**  he  mut>| 
tered  aside  to  the  other  traveller;  **  gardens !i 
hot-house !  carriage !  swindling,  speeioos  rts- 
cal!" 

But  Annabel  heard  only  the  first  part  of  tbe 
sentence ;  and  being  quite  satisfied  that  she  had  { 
recovered  all  her  consequence  in  the  eves  of; 
her  young  beau  by  two  or  three  wkiU  fto,  is 
she  term^  them,  (flights  of  fiincy  in  which 
she  was  apt  to  indulge,)  she  resumed  her  at- 
tack on  his  heart,  and  continued  to  convene, 
in  her  most  seducing  manner,  till  the  coach 
stopped,  according  to  her  desire,  at  a  cottage  by 
the  road-side,  where,  aa  she  said,  her  (a&er's 
groom  was  to  meet  her  and  take  her  portman- 
teau. The  troth  was,  that  she  did  not  choose 
to  be  set  down  at  her  own  humble  home,  which 
was  at  the  further  end  of  the  village,  becaose 
it  would  not  only  tell  the  tale  of  her  fiillen  for- 
tunes, but  would  prove  the  falsehood  of  what 
she  had  been  asserting.  When  the  coach 
stopped,  she  exclaimed  with  well-acted  sur- 
prise, "  Dear  me !  how  strange  that  the  servant 
18  not  wailing  for  me!  But  it  does  notsig-! 
nify ;  1  can  stop  here  till  he  comes."  She 
then  left  the  coach  scarcely  greeted  by  her  el-  '■ 
derly  companions,  but  followed,  as  she  fan-! 
cied,  by  looks  of  love  from  the  youth,  who 
handed  her  out,  and  expressed  hisg^reat  regret 
at  parting  with  her. 

The  parents,  meanwhile,  were  eagerly  ex- 
pecting her  return;  for  though  the  obvious  de- 
fects in  her  character  gave  them  excessiTe 
pain,  and  they  were  resolved  to  leave  no  mea- 
sures untried  in  order  to  eradicate  them,  they 
had  missed  her  amusing  vivacity  ;  and  even 
their  low  and  confined  dwelling  was  rendered 
cheerful,  when,  with  her  sweet  and  brilliant, 
tones,  she  went  carolling  about  the  house.' 
Besides,  she  was  coming,  for  the  first  time,' 
alone  and  unattended ;  and  as  the  coach  ^-as 
later  than  usual,  the  anxious  tenderness  of  the 
paternal  heart  was  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  feeling,  and  they  were  even  beginning  to 
share  the  fantastic  fears  of  the  impatient  grand- 
mother, when  they  saw  the  coach  stop  at  al 
distant  turn  of  the  road,  and  soon  after  beheld  i 
Annabel  coming  towards  them;  who  wasj 
fondly  clasped  to  those  afiectionate  bosoms,! 
for  which  her  unprincipled  falsehoods,  born  of 
the  roost  contemptible  vanity,  had  prepared 
fresh  trials  and  fresh  injuries;  for  her  elderly  j 
companions  were  her  father^s  principal  and  re- 
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lentless  creditors,  who  had  been  down  to  Wyn- 
staye  on  business,  and  were  returning  thence 
to  London;  intending  when  they  arrived  there 
to  assure  Sir  James  Alberry,  —  that  friend  of 
Burford*s  father,  who  resideid  in  London,  and 
witihed  to  take  him  into  partnership,  — that 
they  were  no  longer  averse  to  sigrn  his  certifi- 
cate ;  being  at  length  convinced  he  was  a  ca- 
lamniated  man.  But  now  all  their  suspicions 
were  renewed  and  confirmed ;  since  it  was 
easier  for  them  to  believe  that  Burford  was 
still  the  villain  which  they  always  thought 
him,  than  that  so  young  a  rirl  should  have  told 
so  many  falsehoods  at  the  mere  impulse  of 
yanity.  They  therefore  became  more  invete- 
rate against  her  poor  father  than  ever;  and 
thoagh  their  first  visit  to  the  metropolis  was  to 
the  gentleman  in  question,  it  was  now  im- 

?elM  by  a  wish  to  injure,  not  to  serve  him. 
low  differently  would  they  have  felt,  had  the 
rain  and  false  Annabel  allowed  the  coach  to 
set  her  down  at  her  father*s  lowly  door!  and 
had  they  beheld  the  interior  arrangement  of  his 
house  and  family  !  Had  they  seen  oieatness 
and  order  giving  attraction  to  cheap  and  ordi- 
nary fomiture;  had  thev  beheld  the  simple 
meal  spread  oat  to  welcome  the  wanderer 
home,  and  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  ready  for 
the  eveninff  service,  which  was  deferred  till  it 
coold  be  snared  again  with  her  whose  return 
would  add  fervour  to  the  devotion  of  that  wor- 
shipping family,  and  would  call  forth  addi- 
tional expressions  of  thanksgivinff ! 

The  dwelling  of  Burford  was  that  of  a  man 
improTed  by  trials  oast;  of  one  who  looked 
forward  with  thankfulness  and  hope  to  the  re- 
newed possession  of  a  competence,  in  the  be- 
lief that  he  should  now  be  able  to  make  a  wiser 
and  holier  use  of  it  than  he  had  done  before. 
His  wife  had  needed  no  such  lesson ;  though, 
in  the  humility  of  her  heart,  she  thought  other- 
wise; and  she  had  helped  her  husband  to  im- 
press on  the  yielding  minds  of  her  boys,  who 
(happier  than  their  sister)  had  never  left  her, 
that  a  season  of  worldly  humiliation  is  more 
safe  and  blessed  than  one  of  worldly  prosperity 
— -  while  their  Welch  cottage  and  wild  moun- 
tain garden  had  been  converted,  by  her  resour- 
ces and  her  example,  into  a  scene  of  such  rural 
industry  and  innocent  amusement,  that  they 
could  no  longer  regret  the  splendid  house  and 
ffTOunds  which  thejr  had  been  obliged  to  resign. 
The  grandmother,  indeed,  had  never  ceased  to 
mourn  and  to  murmur;  and,  to  her,  the  hope  of 
seeing  a  return  of  brighter  days,  by  means  of  a 
new  partnership,  was  beyond  measure  delight- 
ful. But  she  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed, 
through  those  errors  in  the  child  of  her  adop- 
tion which  she  had  at  least  encouraged,  if  she 
had  not  occasioned. 

It  was,  with  even  clamorous  delight,  that 
Annabel,  after  this  absence  of  a  few  months, 
was  welcomed  by  her  brothers ;  the  parents' 
welcome  was  of  a  quieter,  deeper  nature ;  while 
the  gFsndmother^s  first  solicitude  was  to  ascer- 


tain how  she  looked ;  and  having  convinced 
herself  that  she  was  returned  handsomer  than 
ever,  her  joy  was  as  loud  as  that  of  the  boys. 

««Do  come  hither,  Bell,*'  said  one  of  her 
brothers,  ^*  we  have  so  much  to  show  you ! 
The  old  cat  has  such  nice  kittens !" 

^*Yes;  and  my  rabbits  have  all  young 
ones !"  cried  another. 

^*'  And  I  and  mamma,"  cried  the  third  boy, 
**have  put  large  stones  into  the  bed  of  the 
mountain  rill ;  so  now  it  makes  such  a  nice 
noise  as  it  flows  over  them  !  Do  come,  Bell ; 
do,  pray,  come  with  us  !*' 

But  the  evening  duties  were  first  to  be  per- 
formed ;  and  performed  they  were,  with  more 
than  usual  solemnity ;  but  after  them,  Annabel 
had  to  eat  her  supper ;  and  she  was  so  en- 
grossed in  relating  her  adventures  in  the  coach, 
and  with  describing  the  attentions  of  her  com- 
panions, that  her  poor  brothers  were  not  at- 
tended to.  In  vain  did  her  mother  say,  ^*  Do, 
Annabel,  go  with  your  brothers !"  and  added, 
**Go  now;  for  it  is  near  their  bed-time!" 
She  was  too  fond  of  hearing  herself  talk,  and 
of  her  grandmother's  flatteries,  to  be  willing 
to  leave  the  room;  and  though  her  mother 
was  disappointed  at  her  selfishness,  she  could 
not  bear  to  chide  her  on  the  first  night  of  her 
return. 

When  Annabel  was  alone  with  her  grand- 
mother, she  ventured  to  communicate  to  her 
what  a  fearful  consciousness  of  not  having 
done  right  had  led  h^r  to  conceal  from  her  pa- 
rents; and,  after  relating  all  that  had  passed 
relative  to  the  fruit  and  flowers,  she  repeated 
the  cruel  question  of  the  old  man, «'  Are  you 
not  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Burford  the  bank- 
rupt!" and  owned  what  her  reply  was;  on 
which  her  grandmother  exclaimed,  with  great 
emotion, 

*^  Unthinking  girl !  you  know  not  what  in- 
jury you  have  done  your  father !"  She  then 
asked  for  a  particular  description  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  old  men,  saying,  **  Well,  well,  it 
cannot  be  helped  now — 1  may  be  mistaken ; 
but  be  sure  not  to  tell  your  mother  what  you 
have  told  me." 

For  some  days  after  Annabel's  return,  all 
went  on  well;  and  their  domestic  felicity 
would  have  been  so  complete,  that  Burforo 
and  his  wife  would  have  much  disliked  any 
idea  of  change,  had  their  income  been  sufii- 
cient  to  give  their  boys  good  education ;  but» 
as  it  was  only  just  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance, they  looked  forward  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation to  the  anival  of  a  summons  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  their  expected  residence  there. 
Still,  the  idea  of  leaving  their  present  abode 
was  really  painful  to  all,  save  Annabel  and 
her  grandmother.  They  thought  the  rest  of 
the  family  devoid  of  proper  spirit,  and  declared 
that  living  in  Wales  was  not  living  at  all. 

But  a  stop  was  now  put  to  eager  anticipa- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  or  tender  regrets  on 
the  other;  for,  while  BuLtfoiA ^^v«»^«^^ 
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daily  to  receive  remittances  from  Sir  James  A1- 
berry«  to  enable  bim  to  transport  himself  and 
bis  family  to  the  metropolis,  that  gentleman 
wrote  to  him  as  follows  :— 

"Sir, — All  connexion  between  us  is  for 
ever  at  an  end ;  and  1  have  given  the  share  in 
my  business,  which  was  intended  for  yon,  to 
the  worthy  man  who  has  so  long  solicited  it. 
I  thought  that  I  had  done  yon  injustice,  sir ;  I 
wished  therefore  to  make  you  amends.  But  I 
iind  yon  are,  what  you  are  represented  to  be, 
a  fraudulent  bankrupt;  and  your  certificate  naui 
will  never  be  tigned.  Should  you  wonder  what 
has  occasioned  this  change  in  my  feeUngs  and 
proceedings,  I  am  at  liberty  to  inform  you, 
^at  your  daughter  travelled  in  a  stage-coach, 
a  few  days  ago,  with  your  two  principal  credi- 
tors ;  and  I  am  desired  to  add,  thai  children 
.and  fooli  apeak  truth. 

*' Jambs  Albkbbv." 

When  Burford  had  finishcid  reading  this 
letter,  it  fell  from  his  grasp,  and  clasping  his 
hands  convulsively  together,  he  exclaimed, 
^*  Ruined  and  disgraced  forever  !**  then  rushed 
into  his  own  chamber.  His  terrified  wife  fol- 
lowed him  with  the  unread  letter  in  her  hand, 
looking  th^  inquiries  which  she  could  not  utter. 

"  Read  that,"  he  replied,  "  and  see  that  Sir 
James  Alberry  deems  me  a  villain  !"  She  did 
read,  and  with  a  shaking  frame;  but  it  was 
not  the  false  accusation  of  her  husband,  nor 
the  loss  of  the  expected  partnership,  that  thus 
agitated  her  firm  nerves,  and  firmer  mind  ;  it 
was  the  painful  conviction,  that  Annabel,  by 
some  means  unknown  to  her,  hud  been  the 
cause  of  this  mischief  to  her  father ; — a  con- 
viction which  considerably  increased  Burford's 
agony,  when  she  pointed  out  the  passage  in 
Sir  James's  letter  alluding  to  Annabel,  who 
was  immediately  summoned,  and  desired  to 
explain  Sir  James's  mysterious  meaning. 

"  Dear  me !  papa,"  cried  she,  changing  co- 
lour, "  1  am  sure,  if  1  had  thought, — 1  am  sure, 
I  could  not  think, — nasty,  ill-natured  old  man ! 
1  am  sure  I  only  said — " 

"  But  what  did  you  say  1"  cried  her  agitated 
father. 

"lean  explain  all,"  said  his  mother,  who 
had  entered  uncalled  for,  and  read  the  letter. 
She  then  repeated  what  Annabel  had  told,  but 
softening  it  as  much  as  she  could  ; — however, 
she  told  enough  to  show  the  agonizing  parents 
that  their  child  was  not  only  the  cause  of  dis- 
appointment and  disgrace  to  them,  but  a  mean, 
vain-glorious,  and  despicable  liar! 

"The  only  amends  which  you  can  now 
make  us,"  said  Burford,  "is  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  unhappy  child  !  and  then  we  must  see 
what  can  be  done;  for  my  reputation  must  be 
cleared,  even  at  the  painful  expense  of  ex- 
posing you." 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  mortified  Anna- 
te], ivirh  a  heart  awakened  to  contrition  by  her 


mother's  gentle  reprooft,  and  the  tender  teacb 
ings  of  a  mother's  love,  made  an  ample  con- ; 
fession  of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  stage- 
coach ;  on  hearing  which,  Burford  instantly  re- 
solved to  set  off  for  London.  But  bow  wai 
he  to  get  thither  1  He  had  no  money ;  at  be 
had  recently  been  obliged  to  pay  some  debu 
of  his  still  thoughtless  and  extravagant  mo- 
ther ;  nor  could  he  bear  to  borrow  of  his 
neighbour  what  he  was  afraid  he  might  be  for 
some  time  unable  to  return. 

"  Cruel,  unprincipled  girl !"  cried  he,  at  be 
paced  their  little  room  in  agony ;  "  see  to  wha 
misery  thou  hast  reduced  thy  father !  How- 
ever, I  must  go  to  London  immediately,  though 
it  be  on  foot." 

«*  Well,  really,  I  don't  tee  any  Tery  mat 
harm  in  what  the  poor  child  did,*'  cned  hit ; 
mother,  distressed  at  seeing  Annabel's  tears,  j 
^  It  was  very  trying  to  her  to  be  reproached  i 
with  her  father's  bankruptcy  and  her  fEdlea! 
fortunes ;  and  it  was  very  natural  for  her  to 
say  what  she  did." 

"  Natural !"  exclaimed  the  indignant  mo- . 
ther ;  "  natural  for  my  child  to  utter  fidsebood  j 
on  falsehood,  and  at  the  instigation  of  a  mesa: 
vanity  !  Natural  for  my  child  to  shrink  fiom 
the  avowal  of  poverty,  which  was  unattended , 
with  disgrace !  Oh !  make  us  not  more  wretched 
than  we  were  before,  by  trying  to  leaaen  Adds- 
bel's  faults  in  her  own  eyes!  Our  only  com- 
fort, is  the  hope  that  she  is  ashamed  of  her- 
self." 

"But  neither  her  shame  nor  penitence," 
I  cried    Burford,  "  will   give  me   the   quickest 
j  means  of  repairing  the  efiects  of  her  error. 
I  However,  as  I  cannot  ride,  I   must  walk  to 
London ;"  while  his  wife,  alarmed  at  observ- 
ing the  dew  of  weakness  which  stood  upon 
his  brow,  and  the  faint  flush  >fthich  overspread 
his  cheek,  exclaimed, 

"  But  will  not  writing  to  Sir  James  besutii- 
cjent  1" 

"  No.  My  appearance  will  corroborate  my 
assurances  too  well.  The  only  writing  ne- 
cessary will  be  a  detail  from  Annabel  of  ail 
that  passed  in  the  coach,  and  a  confession  of 
her  fault." 

"  What!  exact  from  your  child  such  a  dis- 
graceful avowal,  William  I"  cried  the  angry 
grandmother. 

"Yes;  for  it  is  a  punishment  due  to  her 
transgression  ;  —  and  she  may  think  herstlf 
happy  if  its  consequences  end  here." 

"  Here's  a  fuss,  indeed,  about  a  little  harm- 
less pufiing  and  white  lying!'' 

"  Harmless !"  replied  Burford,  in  a  tone  of 
indignation;  while  his  wife  exclaimed,  in  the 
agony  of  a  wounded  spirit, 

"  Oh  !  mother,  mother !  do  not  make  us  ilr- 
plore,  more  than  we  already  do,  that  fdi.tl 
hour  when  we  consented  to  surrender  cur 
dearest  duties  at  the  call  of  compassion  for 
your  sorrows,  and  entrusted  the  care  of  ocr 
child's  precious  soul  to  your  erroneous  tender- 
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!  But,  I  tniet  that  Annabel  deeply  feels 
her  sinful nefts,  and  that  the  effects  of  a  mis- 
taken education  may  have  been  counteracted 
in  time." 

The  next  day,  having  nrocured  the  neces- 
sary document  from  Annabel,  Burford  set  off 
on  his  journey,  intending  to  travel  occasionally 
on  the  tops  of  coaches,  being  well  aware  that 
he  was  not  in  a  state  of  health  to  walk  the 
whole  way. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  James  Alberry,  the 
London  merchant,  to  whom  poor  Burford  was 
then  pursuing  his  long  and  difficult  journey, 
was  beginning  to  suspect  that  he  had  acted 
hastily,  and,  perhaps,  unjustly.  He  had  writ- 
ten his  distressing  letter  in  the  moments  of 
his  first  indignation,  on  hearing  the  statement 
of  the  two  creditors;  and  he  had  moreover 
written  it  under  their  dictation ;  and,  as  the 
person  who  had  long  wished  to  be  admitted 
into  partnership  with  him,  happened  to  call  at 
the  same  time,  and  had  taken  advantage  of 
Bnrford^s  supposed  delinquency,  he  had,  with- 
out further  hesitation,  granted  his  request. 
But  as  Sir  James,  though  a  rtuh  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  when  his  angry  feelings  had 
snbsided,  the  rebound  of  them  was  in  favour 
of  the  poor  accused ;  and  he  reproached  him- 
self for  having  condemned  and  punished  a 
supposed  culprit,  before  he  was  even  heard  in 
his  defence.  Therefore,  having  invited  Bur- 
ford's  accusers  to  return  to  dinner,  he  dis- 
missed them  as  soon  as  he  cbuld,  and  went  in 
search  of  his  wife,  wishing,  but  not  expecting, 
his  hasty  proceeding  to  receive  the  approba- 
tion of  her  candid  spirit  and  discriminating 
judgment. 

*•  What  is  all  this!"  cried  Lady  Alberry, 
when  he  had  done  speaking.  **  Is  it  possible 
that,  on  the  evidence  of  these  two  men,  who 
have  shown  themselves  inveterate  enemies  of 
the  poor  bankrupt,  you  have  broken  your  pro- 
mise to  him,  and  pledged  it  to  another  V 

*^Yes;  and  my  letter  to  Burford  is  gone. 
I  wish  I  had  shown  it  to  you  before  it  went ; 
but  surely  Burford*s  child  could  not  have  told 
them  falsehoods.*' 

**That  depends  on  her  education." 

**  True,  Jane ;  and  she  was  brought  up,  you 
know,  by  that  paragon,  her  mother,  who  can- 
not do  wrong." 

"  No ;  she  was  brought  up  by  that  weak 
woman,  her  grandmother,  who  is  not  likely,  I 
fear,  ever  to  So  right.  Had  her  pious  mother 
educated  her,  I  should  have  been  sure  that 
Annabel  Burford  could  not  have  told  a  lie. 
However,  I  shall  see,  and  interrogate  the  ac- 
cusers. In  the  meanwhile,  I  must  regret  your 
excessive  precipitancy." 

As  Lady  Alberrv  was  a  woman  who  scru- 
pnloasly  performed  all  her  religious  and  moral 
duties,  sh^  was,  consequently,  always  observ- 
ant of  that  holy  command,  **  not  to  take  up  a 
reproach  against  her  neighbour."  She  was, 
therefore,  Tery  unwilling  to  believe  the  truth 


of  this  charge  against  Burford ;  and  thought 
that  it  was  more  likely  an  ill-educated  girl 
should  tell  a  falsehood,  which  had  also,  per- 
haps, been  magnified  by  involuntary  exagge- 
ration, than  that  the  husband  of  such  a  woman 
as  Anna  Burford  should  be  the  delinquent 
which  his  old  creditors  described  him  to  be 
For  ehe  had  in  former  days  been  thrown  into 
society  with  Burford's  wife,  and  had  felt  at- 
tracted towards  her  by  the  strongest  of  all 
sympathies,  that  of  entire  unity  on  those  sub- 
jects most  connected  with  our  welfare  here^ 
and  hereaAer ;  those  sympathies  which  can 
convert  strangers  into  friends,  and  draw  them 
together  in  the  enduring  ties  of  pure,  christian 
love.  **  No,  no,"  said  she  to  nerself ;  "  the 
beloved  husband  of  such  a  woman  cannot  be 
a  villain;"  and  she  awaited,  with  benevolent 
impatience,  the  arrival  of  her  expected  guests. 

They  came,  accompanied  by  Charles  Dan< 
vers,  Annabel's  young  fellow-traveller,  who* 
was  nephew  to  one  of  them ;  and  Lady  Alberry 
lost  no  time  in  drawing  from  them  an  exact 
detail  of  all  that  had  passed. 

**And  this  girl,  you  say,  was  a  forward^ 
conceited,  set-up  being,  full  of  herself  and  her 
accomplishments ;  in  short,  the  creature  of  va- 
nity." 

"  Yes,"  replied  one  of  the  old  men,  ••  it  was 
quite  a  comedy  to  look  at  her,  and  hear  her  !" 

"  But  what  says  my  young  friend  1" 

"The  same.  She  is  very  pretty;  but  a 
model  of  affectation,  boasting,  and  vanity » 
Now  she  was  hanging  her  head  on  one  side — 
then  looking  languishingly  with  her  eyes;, 
and  when  my  uncle,  coarsely^  as  I  thought, 
talked  of  her  father  as  a  bankrupt,  her  expres- 
sion of  angry  mortification  was  so  ludicrous 
that  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing.  Nay,  I 
do  assure  you,"  he  continued,  '*  that  had  we 
been  left  alone  a  few  minutes,  I  should  have 
been  made  the  confidant  of  her  love  affairs ; 
for  she  sighed  deeply  once,  and  asked  me  with 
an  affected  lisp,  it  I  did  not  think  it  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  have  a  too  susceptible  heart  V^ 

As  he  said  this,  af\er  the  manner  of  Annabel^ 
both'  the  old  men  exclaimed,  '*  Admirable! 
that  is  she  to  the  life  !  I  think  that  I  see  her 
and  hear  her !" 

"But,  I  dare  say,"  said  Lady  Alberry 
gravely,  "  that  you  paid  her  compliments,  and 
pretended  to  admire  her,  notwithstanding." 

"I  own  it;  for  how  could  I  refuse  the  in- 
cense which  every  look  and  gesture  demand- 

"  A  principle  of  truth,  young  man  !  would 
have  enabled  you  to  do  it.  What  a  fine  lesson 
it  would  be,  for  poor  flattered  women,  if  we 
could  know  how  meanly  men  think  of  us,  even 
when  they  flatter  us  the  most." 

"  But,  dear  Lady  Albeny,  this  girl  seemed 
to  me  a  mere  child  ;  a  coquette  of  the  nursery  ; 
still,  had  she  been  older,  her  evident  vanity 
would  have  secured  me  against  her  he«Lvi^."   \ 
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almost  seventeen.  But  now,  gentlemen,  as 
jtui  meih  I  appeal  to  you  all,  whether  it  is  not 
more  likely  that  this  vain-glorious  girl  told 
lies,  than  that  her  father,  the  husband  of  one 
of  the  best  of  women,  should  be  guilty  of  the 
grossest  dishonesty  V 

*^  I  must  confess,  Jane,  that  you  have  con- 
vinced me,*'  said  Sir  James ;  but  the  two  cre- 
ditors only  frowned,  and  spoke  noU 

^*  But  consider,**  said  this  amiable  advocate; 
**if  the  girl*s  habitation  was  so  beautiful,  was 
it  not  inconsistent  with  her  boasting  propensi- 
ties that  she  should  not  choose  to  be  set  down 
at  it  ?  And  if  her  father  still  had  carriages 
and  servants,  would  they  not  have  been  sent 
to  meet  herl  And  if  he  were  really  rich, 
would  she  have  been  allowed  to  travel  alone 
in  a  stage-coach  ?  Impossible :  and  I  conjure 
you  to  suspend  your  severe  judgment  of  an 
unfortunate  man,  till  you  have  sent  some  one 
to  see  how  he  really  lives." 

"I  am  forced  to  return  to  Wynstaye  to- 
morrow,*' growled  out  Charles*8  uncle ;  "there- 
fore, suppose  I  go  myself." 

*'  We  had  fix^  to  go  into  Wales  ourselves, 
next  week,"  replied  Lady  Alberry,  *'  on  a  visit 
to  a  dear  friend  who  lives  not  far  from  Wyn- 
staye. Therefore,  what  say  you.  Sir  James  ? 
Had  we  not  better  go  with  our  friend  t  For 
if  you  have  done  poor  Burford  injustice,  the 
sooner  you  make  him  reparation,  and  tn^>er«(m, 
the  better." 

To  this  proposal  Sir  James  gladly  assented ; 
and  they  set  off  for  Wales  the  nextday,  accom- 
panied by  the  uncle  and  the  nephew. 

As  Lady  Alberry  was  going  to  her  chamber, 
on  the  second  night  of  their  journey,  she  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  deep  groans,  and  a 
sort  of  delirious  raving,  from  a  half-open  door. 

"  Surely,"  said  she  to  the  landlady,  who 
was  conducting  her,  *'  there  is  some  one  very 
ill  in  that  room." 

"Oh,  dear!  yes,  my  lady  ;  a  poor  man  who 
was  picked  up  on  the  road  yesterday.  He  had 
walked  all  the  way  from  the  heart  of  Wales, 
till  he  was  so  tired  he  got  on  a  coach  ;  and  he 
supposes  that,  from  weakness,  he  fell  off  in  the 
night;  and  not  being  missed,  he  lay  till  he 
was  found  and  brought  hither.*' 

"  Has  any  medical  man  seen  him  1" 

"Not  yet;  for  our  surgeon  lives  a  good 
way  off;  and,  as  he  had  his  senses  when  he 
first  came,  we  hoped  he  was  not  much  hurt. 
He  was  able  to  tell  us  that  he  only  wanted  a 
garret,  as  he  was  very  poor ;  and  yet,  my  lady, 
lie  looks  and  speaks  so  like  a  gentleman  !" 

"  Poor  creature !  he  must  be  attended  to, 
and  a  medical  man  sent  for  directly,  as  he  is 
certainly  not  sensible  now,^* 

"  Hark  !  he  is  raving  again,  and  all  about 
his  wife,  and  I  cannot  tell  what." 

**  I  should  like  to  see  him,"  said  Lady  Al- 
berry, whose  heart  always  yearned  towards 
the  afflicted ;  "  and  I  think  that  I  am  myself 
DO  bad  doctor." 


Accordingly,  she  entered  the  room  just  u 
the   sick    man  exclaimed,  in    bis  deliriom, 

"  Cruel  Sir  James !    I  a  fraudulent | 

Oh  !  my  dearest  Anna !"  ....  and  Lady  Al- ' 
berry  recognised,  in  the  poor  raving  being  be-  j 
fore  her,  the  calaroniated  Burford !  I 

'*  I  know  him !"  the  cried,  bursting  isto  , 
tears:  "We  will  be  answerable  for  ui  ex-. 
penses." 

She  then  went  in  search  of  Sir  James ;  and  I 
having  prepared  him  as  tenderiy  as  she  could  | 
for  the  painful  scene  which  awaited  him,  she 
led  him  to  the  bedside  of  the  unconscious  in- 
valid ;— then,  while  Sir  James,  shocked  and  > 
distressed  bevond  measure,  interrogated  the- 
landlady,  Lady  Alberry  examined  the  nearly , 
threadbare  coat  of  the  mpwmedriek  man^  which 
lay  on  the  bed,  and  searched  for  the  slenderly- 
filled  purse,  of  which  he  had  himself  spoken. 
She  found  there  Sir  James's  letter,  which  bad, 
she  doubted  not,  occasioned  bis  poumey  and 
his  illness ;  and  which,  therefore,  m  an  agony 
of  repentant  feeling,  her  husband  tore  ifdo 
atom».  In  the  same  pocket  be  found  Anna- 
bel's confession ;  and  when  they  left  the  cham- 
ber, having  vainly  waited,  in  hopes  of  beine 
recognised  by  the  poor  invalid,  ttiey  returned 
to  their  fellow-travellers,  carrying  with  them 
the  evidences  of  Burford's  scanty  means,  in 
corroboration  of  the  tale  of  suffering  and  br 
tigue  which  they  had  to  relate. 

"  See !"  said  Lady  Alberry,  holding  up  the 
coat,  and  emptying  the  purse  on  the  table, 
"  are  these  signs  of  opulence  1  and  is  travelling '. 
on  foot,  in  a  hot  June  day,  a  proof  of  splendid  ! 
living  1"  while  the  harsh  creditor,  as  he  listen-- 
ed  to  the  tale  of  delirium,  and  read  the  confes-, 
sion  of  Annabel,  regretted  the  hasty  credence ; 
which  he  had  given  to  her  falsehoods.  { 

But  what  was  best  to  be  done  1     To  send  i 
for   Burford's   wife; — and,   till   she  arrived 
to  nurse  him.  Sir  James  and  Lady  Alberry  de- , 
clared  that  they  would  not  leave  the  inn.    It , 
was  therefore  agreed  that  the  nephew  should 
go  to  Burford's  house,  in  the  barouche,  and  es- 
cort his  wife  back.     He  did  so;   and  while 
Annabel,  lost  in  painful  thought,  was  walking : 
on  the  road,  she  saw  the  barouche  driving  up,, 
with  her  young  fellow-traveller  in  it.     As  itj 
requires  great  suffering  to  subdue  such  over- 
weening vanity  as  Annabel's,  her  first  thought,! 
on  seeing  him,  was,  that  her  youthful  beau 
was  a  young  heir,  who  had  travelled  in  dis-, 
guise,  and  was  now  come  in  state,  to  make  her 
an  offer!     She,  therefore,  blushed  with  plea- 
sure, as  he  approached,  and  received  his  bow 
with  a  countenance  of  joy.     But  his  face  ex- 
pressed no  answering  pleasure;   and,  coldly 
passing  her,  he  said  his  business  was  with  her 
mother,  who,  alarmed,  she  scarcely  knew  why, 
stood  trembling  at  the  door ;  nor  was  she  less 
alarmed,  when  the  feeling  youth  told  his  er- 
rand, in  broken  and  faltering  accents,  and  de- 
livered Lady  Alberry's  letter.  | 

"  Annabel  must  go  with  me  I"  said  her  mo-i 
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ther,  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone.  Then  lower- 
ing her  voice,  because  unwillinff  to  reprove 
her  before  a  stranger,  she  added,  '^  Yes,  my 
child  !  thou  must  go,  to  see  the  effects  of  thy 
errors,  and  take  sad,  but  salutary  warning,  for 
the  rest  of  thy  life.  We  shall  not  detain  you 
long,  sir,*'  she  continued,  turning  to  Charles 
Danvers ;  *^  our  tiender  wardrobe  can  be  soon 
prepared." 

In  a  short  time,  the  calm,  but  deeply-suffer- 
ing wife,  and  the  weeping,  humbled  daughter, 
were  on  their  road  to  the  inn.  The  mother 
scarcely  spoke  during  the  whole  of  the  journey ; 
but  she  seemed  to  pray  a  sreat  deal ;  and  the 
younjr  man  was  so  affected,  with  the  subdued 
anguish  of  the  one,  and  the  passionate  grief  of 
the  other,  that,  he  declared  to  Lady  Alberry, 
he  had  never  been  awakened  to  such  serious 
thought  before,  and  hoped  to  be  the  better  for 
the  journey,  through  the  whole  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  while,  in  her  penitent  sorrow,  he  felt 
inclined  to  forget  AnnabePs  fault,  coquetry, 
and  affectation. 

When  they  reached  the  inn,  the  calmness  of 
the  wife  was  entirely  overcome  at  the  sight  of 
Lady  Alberry,  who  opened  her  arms  to  receive 
her  with  the  kindness  of  an  attached  friend ; 
whispering,  as  she  did  so,  '^He  has  been  sen- 
sible; and  he  knew  Sir  James;  knew  him  as 
an  affectionate  friend  and  nurse  !** 

"  Gracious  Heaven,  I  thank  thee !"  she  re- 
plied, hastening  to  his  apartment,  leading  the 
reluctant  Annabel  along.  But  he  did  not 
know  them ;  and  his  mte  was  at  first  speech- 
less with  sorrow;  at  length,  recovering  her 
calmness,  she  said,  '*  See,  dear  unhappy  girl ! 
to  what  thy  sinfulness  has  reduced  thy  fond 
father!  Humble  thyself,  my  child,  before  the 
Great  Being  whom  thou  hast  offended ;  and 
own  his  mercy  in  the  awful  warning  !'* 

*'I  am  humbled,  I  am  warned,  I  trust," 
cried  Annabel,  falling  on  her  knee;  ^*  but,  if 
he  die,  what  will  become  of  met" 

**  What  will  become  of  us  oliT*  replied  the 
mother,  shuddering  at  the  bare  idea  of  losing 
him,  but  preparing  with  forced  composure,  for 
her  important  duties.  Trying  ones  indeed 
they  were,  through  many  days  and  nights, 
that  the  wife  and  daughter  had  to  watch 
beside  the  bed  of  the  unconscious  Burford. 
The  one  heard  herself  kindly  invoked,  and 
tenderly  desired,  and  her  abunee  wondered  at ; 
while  the  other  never  heard  her  name  men- 
tioned, during  the  ravings  of  fever,  without 
heart-rending  upbraidings,  and  just  reproofs. 
Biit  Burford's  life  was  granted  to  the  prayers 
of  agonizing  affection ;  and  when  recollection 
returned,  he  had  the  joy  of  knowing  that  his 
reputation  was  cleared,  that  his  angry  creditors 
were  become  his  kind  friends,  and  that  Sir 
James  Alberry  lamented,  with  bitter  regret, 
that  he  could  no  longer  prove  his  confidence 
in  him  by  making  him  his  partner.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  blight  to  his  prospecu,  Bur- 
ford  piously  blessed  the  event  which  had  had 


so  salutary  an  influence  on  his  offending  child ; 
and  had  taught  her  a  lesson  which  she  was 
not  likely  to  forget.  Lady  Alberry,  however, 
thought  that  the  lesson  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
complete ;  for,  though  Annabel  might  be  cured 
of  lying  by  the  consequences  of  her  falsehoods, 
the  vanity  which  prompted  them  might  still 
remain  uncorrected.  Therefore,  as  Annabel 
had  owned  that  it  was  the  wish  not  to  lose 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  her  supposed  ad- 
mirer, which  had  led  her  to  her  last  fatal  false- 
hood. Lady  Alberry,  with  the  mother's  appro- 
bation, contrived  a  plan  for  laying  the  axe,  if 
possible,  to  the  root  of  her  vanity ;  and  she 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  asking  Charles 
Danvers  in  her  presence,  and  that  of  her  mo- 
ther, some  particulars  concerning  what  passed 
in  the  coach,  and  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 
As  she  expected,  he  gave  a  softened  and  favour- 
able representation ;  and  would  not  allow  that 
he  did  not  form  a  favourable  opinion  of  his 
fair  companion. 

"  What !  Charles,"  said  she,  ••  do  you  pre- 
tend to  deny  that  you  mimicked  her  voice  and 
manner  1" 

She  then  repeated  all  that  he  had  said,  and 
his  declaration  that  her  evident  vanity  and 
coquetry  steeled  his  heart  against  her,  copying 
at  the  same  time,  his  accurate  mimicry  of  An- 
nabel's manner;  nor  did  she  rest  till  she  had 
drawn  from  him  a  full  avowal  that  what  he 
had  asserted  was  true ;  for.  Lady  Albeny  was 
not  a  woman  to  be  resisted  ;  while  the  morti- 
fied, humbled,  but  corrected  Annabel,  could 
only  hide  her  face  in  her  mother's  bosom; 
who,  while  she  felt  for  the  salutary  pangs  in- 
flicted on  her,  mingled  caresses  with  her  tears, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear,  that  the  mortification 
which  she  endured,  was  but  for  a  moment; 
and  the  benefit  would  be,  she  trusted,  of  eter- 
nal duration.  The  lesson  was  now  complete 
indeed.  Annabel  found  that  she  had  not  only, 
by  her  lies  of  vanity,  deprived  her  father  of  a 
lucrative  business,  but  that  she  had  exposed 
herself  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  or  that 
very  beine  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
error ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  her  humbled  and 
contrite  heart,  she  resolved  from  that  moment 
to  struggle  with  her  besetting  sins  and  subdue 
them.  Nor  was  the  resolve  of  that  trying 
moment  ever  broken.  But  when  her  father, 
whose  original  destination  had  been  the  church, 
was  led  by  his  own  wishes  to  take  orders,  and 
was  in  process  of  time  inducted  into  a  consi- 
derable living,  in  the  gift  of  Sir  James  Alber- 
ry, Annabel  rivalled  her  mother  in  performing 
the  duties  of  her  new  station;  and,  when  she 
became  a  wife  and  mother  herself,  she  had  a 
mournful  satisfaction  in  relating  the  above 
story  to  her  children ;  bidding  them  beware 
of  all  lying,  but  more  especially  of  that  com- 
mon lie,  the  lie  of  vanity,  whether  it  be  active 
or  passive. 

"Not,"  said  she,  "that  retributive  justice 
in  this  world,  like  that  which  attended  miue^ 
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may  always  follow  your  falsehoods,  or  those  of 
others ;  but  because  all  lying  is  contrary  to 
the  moral  law  of  God ;  and  that  the  liar,  as 
scripture  tells  us,  is  not  only  liable  to  punish- 
ment and  disgrace  here,  but  will  be  the  object 
of  certain  and  more  awful  punishment  in  the 
world  to  come.*' 

The  following  tale  illustrates  the  passive 

LIE   OF   VANITY. 

UNEXPECTED   DISCOVERIES. 

There  are  two  sayings— the  one  derived 
from  divine,  the  other  from  human  authority— 
the  truth  of  which  is  continually  forced  upon 
us  by  experience.  They  are  these;— ** A 
prophet  is  not  without  honour,  except  in  his 
own  country  ;'^  and  *^  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet  de  chambre." — "  Familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt,'* is  also  a  proverb  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  they  all  three  bear  upon  the  tendency  in 
our  natures  to  undervalue  the  talents,  and  the 
claims  to  distinction,  of  those  with  whom  we 
are  closely  connected  and  associated ;  and  on 
our  incapability  to  believe  that  they,  whom  we 
have  always  considered  as  our  equals  only,  or 
perhaps  as  our  inferiors,  can  be  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  objects  of  admiration  and  respect. 

No  one  was  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
these  sayings  than  Darcy  Pennington,  the  only 
child  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  couple,  who 
thought  him  the  best  of  sons,  and  one  of  the 
first  of  geniuses;  but,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
persuade  the  rest  of  the  family  of  this  latter 
truth,  when  they  died,  Darcy 's  uncle  and 
guardian  insisted  on  his  going  into  a  merchant's 
counting-house,  in  London,  instead  of  being 
educated  for  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Darcy  had  a  mind  too  well  disciplined,  to  rebel 
against  his  guardian's  authority.  He  therefore 
submitted  to  his  allotment  in  silence ;  resolving 
that  his  love  of  letters  and  the  muses  should 
not  interfere  with  his  duties  to  his  employer, 
but  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  literary 
pursuits;  and,  as  he  had  real  talents,  he  was 
at  length  raised  from  the  unpaid  contributor  to 
the  poetical  columns  in  the  newspaper,  to  the 
paid  writer  in  a  popular  magazine;  while  his 
poems,  signed  .^Ifred^  became  objects  of  eager 
expectation.  But  Darcy's  own  family  and 
friends  could  not  have  been  more  surprised  at 
his  growing  celebrity  than  he  himself  was; 
for  he  was  a  sincere,  humble  christian ;  and, 
having  been  accustomed  to  bow  to  the  opinion 
of  those  whom  he  considered  as  his  superiors 
in  intellect  and  knowledge,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  in  his  own  eminence.  But  it  w^as  pre- 
cious to  his  heart,  rather  than  to  his  vanity ; 
as  it  enabled  him  to  indulge  those  benevolent 
feelings,  which  his  small  income  had  hitherto 
restrained.  At  length  he  published  a  duode- 
cimo volume  of  poems  and  hymns,  still  under 
the  name  of  Alfred,  which  was  highly  praised 
in  reviews  and  journals,  and  a  strong  desire 


was  expressed  to  know  who  the  modest,  pro- 
mising, and  pious  writer  was. 

Notwithstanding,  Dare^  coald  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  disclose  his  name.  He  visited 
his  native  town  every  year,  and  in  the  circle 
of  his  family  and  friends,  was  still  considered 
only  as  a  good  sort  of  lad,  who  had  been' 
greatly  overrated  by  his  parents— was  justj 
suited  for  the  situation  in  which  be  had  been ! 
placed  •—  and  was  very  fortunate  to  hare  been ' 
received  Into  partnership  with  the  merchant  to ' 
whom  he  had  been  clerV.  In  vain  did  Darcy 
sometimes  endeavour  to  hint  that  he  was  an  j 
author;  he  remembered  the  contempt  with 
which  his  uncle  and  relations  had  read  one  of; 
the  earliest  fruits  of  his  muse,  when  exhibited 
by  his  fond  father,  and  the  advice  given  to 
bum  such  stuff*,  and  not  turn  the  head  of  a  dull 
boy,  by  making  him  fancy  himself  a  grenius. 
Therefore,  recollecting  the  wise  saying  quoted 
above,  he  feared  that  the  news  of  his  literary 
celebrity  would  not  be  received  with  pleasure, 
and  that  the  aflfection  with  which  he  was  now 
welcomed  might  suffer  diminution.  **  Be- 
sides," thought  he,  —  and  then  his  heart  rose 
in  his  throat,  with  a  choking,  painful  feelings— 
*'  those  tender  parents,  who  would  have  en- 
joyed my  little  fame,  are  cold,  and  nnconscioas 
now ;  and  the  ears,  to  which  my  praises  would 
have  been  sweet  music,  cannot  hear;  there- 
fore, metbinks,  I  have  a  mournful  pleasure  ia 
keeping  on  that  veil,  the  removal  of  which] 
cannot  confer  pleasure  on  them." 

Consequently  he  remained  contented  to  be  I 

warmly  welcomed  at  D for  talents  of  an  ■ 

humble  sort,  such  as  his  power  for  mending  j 
toys,  making  kites,  and  rabbits  on  the  wall; 
which  talents  endeared  him  to  all  the  children! 
of  his  family  and  friends;  and,  through  them,! 
to  their  parents.  Yet  it  may  be  asked,  was  it' 
possible  that  a  young  man  so  gifted,  could 
conceal  his  abilities  from  observation? 

Oh,  yes.  Darcy,  to  borrow  Addii^on*s  me- 
taphor concerning  himself,  though  he  could  | 
draw  a  bill  for  1000/.,  had  never  any  small 
change  in  his  pocket.  Like  him,  he  could 
write,  but  he  could  not  talk  ;  he  was  discour- 
aged in  a  moment;  and  the  slightest  rebuflfi 
made  him  hesitate  to  a  painful  degree.  He  \ 
had,  however,  some  flattering  moments,  even' 
amidst  his  relations  and  friends  ;  for  he  heard 
them  repeating  hia  verses,  and  sinoincr  his 
songs.  He  had  also  far' greater  joy  in  hear- 
ing his  hymns  in  places  of  public  worsliip; 
and  then,  too  much  choked  viih  grateful  enir>- 
tion  to  join  in  the  devotional  chorus  himself, 
he  used  to  feel  his  own  soul  raised  to  heaven 
upon  those  wings  which  he  had  furnished  \o: 
the  souls  of  others.  At  such  moment?,  he 
longed  to  discover  himself  as  the  author ;  but 
was  withheld  by  the  fear  that  his  sonas  would 
cease  to  be  admired,  and  his  hymns  would 
lose  their  usefulness,  if  it  were  known  thai  he 
had  written  them.     However,  he  resolved  to 
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ful  his  way ;  and  once,  on  hearingr  a  song  of 
his  commended,  he  ventured  to  observe, 
I     '*  I  think  I  can  write  as  good  a  one.*' 

"  You  !*•  cried  his  uncle;  •*  what  a  conceited 
boy !  I  remember  that  you  used  to  scribble 
verses  when  a  child  ;  but  I  thou^t  you  had 
been  laughed  out  of  that  nonsense." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  nature  never  meant  thee 
for  a  poet,  believe  me,*'  said  one  of  his  cou- 
sins conceitedly, — a  young  collegian.  *♦  No, 
no;  like  the  girl  in  the  drama,  thou  wouldst 
make  Move*  and  *joy'  rhyme,  and  know  no 
better." 

"  But  I  have  written,  and  I  can  rhyme,"  re- 
plied Darcy  colouring:  a  little. 

^'Indeed  !"  replied  his  formal  aunt ;  «*  Well, 
Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,  it  really  would  be  very 
amusing  to  see  your  erudite  productions;  per- 
haps you  will  indulge  us  some  day." 

**  1  will ;  and  then  you  may  probably  alter 
your  opinion." 

Soon  aAer,  Darcy  wrote  an  anonymous  prose 
tale,  in  one  volume,  interspersed  with  poetry, 
which  had  even  a  greater  run  than  his  other 
writings ;  and  it  was  attributed  first  to  one 
person,  and  then  to  another,  while  his  pub- 
lisher was  excessively  pressed  to  declare  the 
name  of  the  author ;  but  he  did  not  himself 
know  it,  as  he  only  knew  Daroy,  avowedly, 
under  a  feigned  name.  But,  at  length,  Darcy 
resolved  to  disclose  his  secret,  at  least  to  his 
relatives  and  friends  at  D— ;  and,  just  as 
the  second  edition  of  his  tale  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, he  set  off  for  his  native  place,  taking 
with  him  the  manuscript,  full  of  the  printer's 
marks,  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of  it. 

He  had  one  irreaistibU  motive  for  thus  walk- 
ing oat  from  his  incognito,  like  Homer's  dei- 
ties from  their  cloud.  He  had  fallen  in  love 
with  his  second-cousin,  Julia  Vane,  an  heiress, 
and  his  uncle*s  ward ;  and  had  become  jealous 
of  himself,  as  he  had,  for  some  months,  wooed 
her  in  anonymous  poetry,  which  she,  he  found, 
attributed  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, whose  name  he  knew  not ;  and  she  had 
often  declared  that,  such  was  her  passion  for 
poetry,  he  who  oould  woo  her  in  beautiful 
I  verse,  was  alone  likely  to  win  her  heart. 
I  On  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  he  said  in 
the  family-circle,  that  he  had  brought  down  a 
little  manuscript  of  his  own,  which  he  wished 
to  read  to  them.  Oh !  the  comical  grimaces! 
the  suppressed  laughter,  growing  and  swell- 
ing, however,  till  it  could  be  restrained  no 
longer,  which  was  the  result  of  this  request ! 
And  oh  !  the  looks  of  consternation  when  Dar- 
cy produced  the  manuscript  from  his  pocket ! 

*•  Why,  Darcy,"  said  his  uncle,  "  this  is 
really  a  word  and  a  blow;  but  vou  cannot 
read  it  to-nieht;  we  are  engaged.'' 

•*  Certainly,  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,"  said 
his  aunt,  ••  if  you  wish  to  read  your  astonish- 
ing productions,  we  are  bound  in  civility  to 
hear  them ;  but  we  are  all  going  to  Sir  Hugh 
Belson's,  and  shall  venture  to  take  you  with 


us,  though  it  is  a  great  favour  and  privilege  to 
be  permitted  to  go  on  such  an  occasion ;  for  a 
gentleman  is  staying  there  who  has  written 
such  a  sweet  book !  It  is  only  just  out,  yet  it 
cannot  be  had ;  because  the  first  edition  is  sold, 
and  the  second  not  finished.  So  Sir  Hugh, 
for  whom  your  uncle  is  exerting  himself 
against  the  next  election,  has  been  so  kind  as 
to  invite  us  to  hear  the  author  read  his  own 
work.  This  ^ntleman  does  not,  indeed,  own 
that  he  wrote  it ;  still  he  does  not  deny  it ;  and 
it  is  clear,  by  his  manner,  that  he  did  write  it, 
and  that  he  would  be  very  sorry  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  writer." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
another  author  read  his  own  work  shall  be  de- 
layed," replied  Darcy,  smiling. 

"  Perhaps,  when  you  have  heard  this  gen- 
tleman's, you  will  not  be  so  eager  to  read 
yours,  Darcy,"  said  Julia  Vane ;  *'  for  you 
used  to  be  a  modest  man." 

Darcy  sighed,  looked  significantly,  but  re- 
mained silent. 

In  the  evening  they  went  to  Sir  Hugh  Bel- 
son's,  where,  in  the  Captain  Eustace,  who 
was  to  delight  the  company,  Darcy  recognised 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
as  the  author  of  several  meagre  performances 
handed  about  in  manuscript  in  certain  circles ; 
which  owed  their  celebrity  to  the  birth  and 
fashion  of  the  writer,  and  to  the  bribery  which 
is  always  administered  to  the  self-love  of  those 
who  are  the  select  few  chosen  to  see  and  judge 
on  such  occasions. 

Captain  Eustace  now  prepared  to  read ;  but 
when  he  named  the  title  of  the  book  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  Darcy  started  from  his 
seat  in  surprise ;  for  it  was  the  title  of  his  own 
work !  But  there  might  be  two  works  with  the 
same  title;  and  he  sat  down  again ;  but  when 
the  reader  continued,  and  he  could  doubt  no 
longer,  he  again  started  up,  and  with  stutter- 
ing eagerness  said, 

"  Wh — wh — who,  sir,  did  you  say,  wrote 
this  book  1" 

**  I  have  named  no  names,  sir,"  replied  Eus- 
tace conceitedly;  *Uhe  author  is  unknown, 
and  wishes  to  remain  so." 

"Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,"  cried  his  aunt, 
"sit  down  and  be  quiet;"  and  he  obeyed. 

"  Mr.  Pennington,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  affect- 
edly, "  the  violet  must  be  sought,  and  is  rfiV 
cavered  with  difficulty,  you  know;  for  it 
shrinks  from  observation,  and  loves  the  shade.'* 

Darcy  bowed  assent;  but  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  discovered  violet  before  him  with  such  an 
equivocal  expression,  that  Eustace  was  dis- 
concerted ;  and  the  more  so,  when  Darcy,  who 
could  not  but  feel  the  ludicrous  situation  in 
which  he  was  placed,  hid  his  face  in  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  was  evidently  shaking  with 
laughter. 

"  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,  I  am  really  asham- 
ed of  you,"  whispered  his  aunt;  and  Darcy 
recovered  his  composure.  V 
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He  bad  now  two  hours  of  great  enjo;^ ment. 
He  heard  that  book  admirably  read  which  he 
had  intended  to  read  the  next  day,  and  knew 
that  he  should  read  ill.  He  heard  that  work 
applauded  to  the  skies  as  the  work  of  another, 
which  would,  he  feared,  have  been  faintly 
commended,  if  known  to  be  his;  and  he  saw 
the  fine  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loved  drowned 
in  tears,  by  the  power  of  his  own  simple  pa- 
thos. The  poetry  in  the  book  was  hishly  ad- 
mired also ;  and,  when  Eustace  paused  to  take 
breath,  Julia  whispered  in  his  ear,  ^^  Captain 
Eustace  is  the  gentleman  who,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  wrote  some  anonymous  poe- 
try sent  me  by  the  post ;  for  Captain  Eustace 
pays  me,  as  you  see,  marked  attention ;  and 
as  he  denies  that  he  wrote  the  verses,  exactly 
as  he  denies  that  he  wrote  the  book  which  he 
is  now  reading,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  wrote 
both." 

**  I  dare  say,"  replied  Darcy,  colouring  with 
resentment,  ^*  that  he  as  much  wrote  the  one 
as  he  wrote  the  others 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Darcy  1  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  and  I  own  that  I  can- 
not be  insensible  to  such  talent;  for  poetry 
and  poets  are  my  passion,  you  know ;  and  in 
his  authorship  1  forget  his  plainness.  Do  you 
not  think  a  woman  would  be  j-^stified  in  loving 
a  man  who  writes  so  morally,  co  piously,  and 
so  delightfully  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Darcy,  eirgerly  grasp- 
ing her  hand,  "provided  his  conduct  be  m 
unison  with  his  writings;  and  I  advise  you  to 
give  the  writer  in  question  your  whole  hcart,'*^ 

After  the  reading  was  over,  the  delighted 
audience  crowded  round  the  reader,  whose 
manner  of  receiving  their  thanks  was  such  as 
to  make  every  one  but  Darcy  believe  the  work 
was  his  own;  and  never  was  the  passive  lie 
OF  VANITY  more  completely  exhibited ;  while 
Darcy,  intoxicated,  as  it  were,  by  the  feelings 
of  cratified  authorship,  and  the  hopes  excited 
by  Julia's  words,  thanked  him  again  and  again 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  read 
the  book ;  declaring,  with  great  earnestness, 
that  he  could  not  have  done  it  such  justice 
himself;  adding,  that  this  evening  was  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

**  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,  what  ails  youV 
cried  his  aunt;  "you  really  are  not  like  your- 
self!'' 

"  Hold  your  tong^ue,  Darcy,"  said  his  uncle, 
drawing  him  on  one  side;  "do  not  be  such  a 
forward  puppy;  who  ever  questioned  or  cared 
whether  you  could  have  done  it  justice  or  not? 
liut  here  is  the  carriage;  and  I  am  glad  you 
have  no  longer  an  opportunity  of  thus  exposing 
yourself  by  your  literary  and  critical  raptures, 
which  sit  as  ill  upon  you  as  the  caressings  of 
the  ass  in  the  fable  did  on  him,  when  he  pre- 
tended to  compete  with  the  lapdog  in  fondling 
his  master." 

During  the  drive  home,  Darcy  did  not  speak 
a  word ;  not  only  because  he  was  afraid  of  his 


severe  uncle  and  aunt,  but  because  he  wu 
meditatinff  how  he  should  make  that  disco* 
very,  on  the  snocees  of  which  hung  his  dearest 
hopes.  He  was  also  communing  with  his 
own  heart,  in  order  to  bring  it  back  to  thst 
safe  humility  out  of  which  it  had  been  led  by 
the  flattering  and  unexpected  events  of  tbe 
evening. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  while  theyMrew  rooud 
the  fire,  ^*  as  it  is  not  late,  suppose  I  read  my 
work  to  you  now.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  quite 
as  good  as  that  which  you  have  heard." 

"  Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,  you  really  quite 
alarm  me,"  cried  his  aunt. 

"Why  sol" 

«« Because  I  fear  that  you  are  a  little  idi- 
riotu  /"  on  which  Darcy  nearly  laughed  him- 
self into  convulsions. 

"  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  Darcy,"  said  his 
uncle  very  gravely, — '*  too  quick.  I  shall  send 
for  advice,  if  you  are  not  better  to-morrow ;  too 
look  so  flushed,  and  your  eyes  are  so  bright T 

**  My  dear  uncle,"  replied  Darcy,  **  1  shall  | 
be  (]uite  well,  if  you  will  but  hear  my  mana-' 
script  before  you  go  to  bed."  ' 

They  now  all  looked  at  each  other  with  in- 
creased alarm;  and  Julia,  in  order  to  please 
him,  (for  she  really  loved  him^  said,  "  Well, 
Darcy,  if  you  insist  upon  it;"  but,  interrupt-' 
ing  her,  he  suddenly  started  up,  and  exclaimed, ! 
"No;  on  second  thoughts,  I  will  not  read  if 
till  Captain  Eustace  and  Sir  Hugh  and  his 
family  can  be  present;  and  they  will  be  here 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  W  hat !  read  your  nonsense  to  them  I"  cried 
his  uncle,  "  poor  fellow  !  poor  fellow  !" 

But  Darcy  was  gone!  he  had  caught  Juli^rs 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  quitted  the  room,  leavii.g 
his  relations  to  wonder,  to  fear,  and  to  y'ny. 
But  as  Darcy  was  quite  composed  the  nrxt 
day,  they  all  agreed  that  he  must  have  drunk 
more  wine  than  he  or  they  had  been  aware  of 
the  preceding  evening.  But  though  Darry 
was  willing  to  wait  the  ensuing  evening, 
before  he  discovered  his  secret  to  the  rest  cf 
the  family,  he  could  not  be  easy  till  he  had 
disclosed  it  to  Julia;  for  he  was  mortified  to 
find  that  the  pious,  judicious  Julia  Vane  had, 
for  one  moment,  believed  that  a  mere  man  of 
the  world,  like  Captain  Eustace,  could  have 
written  such  verses  as  he  had  anonymouslv 
addressed  to  her;  verses  breathing  the  very 
quintessence  of  pure  love;  and  full  of  anxirus 
interest  not  only  for  her  temporal,  but  her  eter- 
nal welfare.  "No,  no,"  said  he;  "she  shall 
not  remain  in  such  a  degrading  error  one  m^ 
ment  longer;"  and  having  requested  a  private 
interview  with  her,  he  disclosed  the  truth. 

"What!  are  you  —  can  you  be  —  did  V'""- 
write  all !"  she  exclaimed  in  broken  accents; 
while  Darcy  gently  reproached  her  for  havir.: 
believed  that  a  mere  worldly  admirer  cou!u 
so  have  written ;  however,  she  justified  litr- 
self  by  declaring  how  impossible  it  \*as  w 
suspect  that  a   man  of  honour,  as   EuM^tace 
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seemed*  could  be  so  base  as  to  assume  a  merit 
which  was  not  his  own.  Here  she  paused, 
tnrninff  awaj  from  Darcy^s  penetrating  look, 
covered  with  conscious  blushes,  ashamed  that 
he  should  see  how  pleased  she  was.  But  she 
readily  acknowledged  her  sonow  at  having 
been  betrayed,  by  the  unworthy  artifice  of 
Eustace,  into  encouraging  his  attentions,  and 
was  eager  to  concert  with  Darcy  the  best  plan 
for  revealing  the  surprising  secret. 

The  evening,  so  eagerly  anticipated  by 
Darcy  and  Julia,  now  arrived ;  and  great  was 
the  consternation  of  all  the  rest  of  the  family, 
when  Darcy  took  a  manuscript  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  open  it. 

'^The  fellow  IS  certainly  possessed,**  thought 
his  uncle. 

"Mr.  Darcy  Pennington,"  whispered  his 
aunt,  **  I  shall  faint  if  you  persist  in  exposing 
yourself!" 

'*  Darcy,  I  will  shut  you  up  if  you  proceed," 
whispered  his  uncle ;  "  for  you  must  positively 
be  mad." 

**  Let  him  go  on,  dear  uncle,"  said  Julia ; 
'*  I  am  turt  vou  will  be  delighted,  or  ought  to 
be  80 ;"  and,  spite  of  his  uncle's  threats  and 
whispers,  he  addressed  Captain  Eustace  thus: 

**  Allow  me,  sir,  to  thank  you  again  for  the 
more  than  justice  which  you  did  my  humble 
performance  the  other  evening.  Till  I  heard 
yoo  read  it,  I  was  unconscious  that  it  had  so 
much  merit;  and  I  again  thank  you  for  the 
highest  ^tification  which,  as  an  author,  I 
ever  received." 

New  terror  seized  every  one  of  his  family 
who  heard  him,  except  Julia;  while  wonder 
filled  Sir  Hugh  and  the  rest  of  his  party — 
Eustace  excepted ;  he  knew  that  he  was  not 
the  author  oi  the  work ;  therefore  he  could 
not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  real  author  now 
stood  before  him;  and  blushes  of  detected 
falsehood  covered  his  cheek ;  but  ere  he  could 
falter  out  a  reply,  Darcy^s  uncle  and  sons 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  insisted  on  speak- 
ing with  him  in  another  room.  Darcy,  laugh- 
ing violently,  endeavoured  to  shake  them  off, 
but  in  vain. 

**  Let  him  alone,"  said  Julia,  smiling,  and 
coming  forward.  •♦  Darcy's  *  eye  may  be  in  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling,*  as  you  have  all  of  you 
owned  him  to  be  a  poet;  but  other  frenzy  than 
that  of  a  poet  he  has  fio/,  I  assure  you — so 
pray  set  him  at  liberty ;  /  will  be  answerable 
for  his  sanity.** 

'*  What  does  all  this  mean  V*  said  his  uncle, 
as  he  and  his  sons  unwillingly  obeyed. 
'  *•  It  means,**  said  Darcy,  '*  that  I  hope  not 
to  quit  this  room  till  I  have  had  the  delight  of 
hearing  these  yet  unpublished  poems  of  mine 
read  by  Captain  Eustace.  Look,  sir,**  con- 
tinued he,  "  here  is  a  signature  well  known, 
no  doubt,  to  you ;  that  oxAlfredJ*^ 

"  Are  you  indeed  Alfred,  the  celebrated  Al- 
fred t**  faltered  out  Eustace. 

^I  believe  so,**  he  replied  with  a  smile; 


*'  though  on  some  occasions,  yon  know,  it  is 
difficult  to  prove  one*s  otfraona/tden/t/y.** 

"True,**  answered  Eustace,  turning  over 
the  manuscript  to  hide  his  confusion. 

"And  I,  Captain  Eustace,**  said  Julia, 
"  have  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  discover- 
ing that  my  unknown  poetical  correspondent 
is  my  long-cherished  friend  and  cousin,  Darcy 
Penninffton.  Think  how  satisftaictory  this  dis- 
covery nas  been  to  me/** 

"  Certainly,  madam,**  he  replied,  turning 
pale  with  emotion ;  for  he  not  only  saw  his 
Pamoe  Ida  of  Vanity  detected,  though  Dar- 
cy had  too  much  christian  forbearance  even 
to  insinuate  that  he  intended  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the* fame  of  another,  but  he  also  saw, 
in  spite  of  the  kindness  with  which  she  ad- 
dressed htm,  that  he  had  lost  Julia,  and  that 
Darcy  had  probably  gained  her. 

"  What  is  all  this  !**  cried  Sir  Hu^h  at  last, 
who  with  the  uncle  and  aunt  had  listened  in 
silent  wonder.  "  Why,  Eustace,  1  thought 
you  owned  that!** 

"  That  I  deny ;  I  owned  nothing  ,•'*  he  eager- 
ly replied.  "Vou  insisted  on  it,  nay,  every- 
body insisted,  that  I  was  the  author  of  the 
beautiful  work  which  1  read,  and  of  other 
things;  and  if  Mr.  Pennington  asserts  that 
he  is  the  author,  I  give  him  joy  of  his  genius 
and  his  fame.** 

"  What  do  I  hear !"  cried  the  aunt ;  "  Mr. 
Darcy  Pennington  a  genius,  and  famous,  and 
I  not  suspect  it  !** 

"Impossible!**  cried  his  uncle,  pettishly; 
"that  dull  fellow  turn  out  a  wit!  It  cannot 
be.  What !  are  you  Alfred,  boy  1  I  cannot 
credit  it;  for  if  so,  I  have  been  dull  indeed  ;** 
while  his  sons  seemed  to  feel  as  much  mortifi- 
cation as  suEprise. 

"  My  dear  uncle,**  said  Darcy,  "  I  am  now 
a  professed  author.  I  wrote  the  work  which 
you  heard  last  night.  Here  it  is  in  the  manu- 
script, as  returned  by  the  printer ;  and  here  is 
the  last  proof  of  the  second  edition,  which  I 
received  at  the  postKyffice  just  now,  directed  to 
A.  B. ;  which  is,  I  think,  proof  positive  that  I 
may  be  Alfred  also,  who  by  your  certainly 
impartial  praises,  is  for  thii  evening,  at  least, 
in  his  own  eyes,  elevated  into  Alfred  tbb 
Great." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

ON  THE   LIES  Or   FLATTERY. 

The  Lies  of  Flattery  are  next  on  my  list. 

These  lies  are,  generally  speaking,  not  only 
unprincipled,  but  offensive;  and  though  they 
are  usually  told  to  conciliate  good  will,  the 
flatterer  often  fails  in  his  attempt ;  for  his  in- 
tended dupe  frequently  sees  through  hia  ail^ 
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and  he  excites  indignation  where  he  meant  iq  i  ates ;  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  ooinfort  them- 
obtain  regard.  Those  who  know  aught  of  hti- 1  selyes  for  their  own  conscious  derelietion  from 
man  nature,  as  it  really  is,  and  do  not  throw  I  a  higrh  moral  standard,  by  the  conTietioB  that 


the  radiance  of  their  own  Christian  benevo 
lence  over  it,  must  be  well  aw^re  that/eto  per- 
sons hear  with  complacency  the  praises  of 
others,  even  where  there  is  no  competition  be* 
tween  the  parties  praised  and  tbemselvef^. 
Therefore,  the  objects  of  excessive  flattery  are 
painfully  conscious  that  the  praises  bestowc^d 
on  them,  in  the  hearing  of  their  acquaintances , 
will  not  only  provoke  those  auditors  to  under^ 
value  their  pretensions,  but  to  accuse  them  of 


they  are,  at  least,  as  good  at  that  neigkbomn,  ' 
Yes ;  my  experience  tells  me  that  the  above-  i 
mentioned  rule  of  flattery  is  aeted  apon  only  i 
by  the  half-enlightened,  who  take  for  soperi- 
ority  of  intellect  that  Inae  low  cunning, 

which,  in  fools,  supplies,  | 

And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise. 

But  the  deep  observer  of  human  natore 
knows  that  where  there  is  real  intellect,  there ; 
are  discernment  and  self-knowledge  also;  ind 


believing  in  and  enjoying  the  gross  flattery  ti-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j,    intelligent  are  av^are  to  how 

fered  to  them.    There  are  no  pereons,  in  my  ^^^^    ^^^  /^j  admiration  they  are  entitled, 

opinion,  with  whom  it  is  so  difficul   to  keep  j,^  j^  encomium  on  their  personal  or  mentil 

up  "  the  relaUons  of  peace  and  amity,"  as  flat-  qualifications. 


terers  by  system  and  habit.    Those  persons, 
I  mean,  who  deal  out  their  flatteries  on  the 


I  beg  to  give  one  illustration  of  the  Lie  of 
Flattery,  in  the  following  tale,  of  which  the. 


same  principle  as  boys  throw  a  handful  of  ^ff^^diJ^  y^e.^ine  is  a/.«S/e;  though,  as  men 
burs.     However    unskilfully    the    burs    are   ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  fl^^^^,^^  ^f  ^^^^^  I  ,,,^^ 


not  to  have  feared  the  imputation  of  want  of 
candour,  had  I  taken  my  example  from  one  of  ^ 
the  wiser  sex. 


thrown,  the  chances  are  that  some  will  stick ; 
and  flatterers  expect  that  some  of  their  compli- 
ments will  dwell  with,  and  impose  on  their 
intended  dupe.    Perhaps  their  calculation  is 

not,  generally  considered,  an  erroneous  one;  iipaf 

but  if  there  be  any  of  their  fellow-creatures  THE  TURBA^.  OR  THE  LIE  Of 
with  whom  the  sensitive  and  the  discerning  FLATTERY, 

may  be  permitted  to  loathe  association,  it  is  Some  pereons  are  such  determined  flatteren 
with  those  who  presume  to  address  them  in  both  by  nature  and  habit,  that  they  flatter  an- 
the  language  of  compliment,  too  violent  and  consciously,  and  almost  involuntarily.  Such 
unappropiiatc  to  deceive  even  for  a  moment;  a  flatterer  was  Jemima  Aldred  ;  but,  as  the 
while  ihcy  discover  on  their  lips  the  flickering  |  narrowness  of  her  fortune  made  her  unable  to 
sneer  of  contempt  contendinjr  with  its  treach- '  purchase  the  luxuries  of  life  in  which  she 
erous  smile,  and  mark  their  wily  eye  looking'  most  delighted,  she  was  also  a  conseiaus  and 
round  in  search  of  some  responsive  one^  Xo\  voluntary  flatterer  whenever  she  was  wiih 
which  it  can  commnnicate  their  sense  of  the  |  those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  indulge  her 
uttered  falsehood,  and  their  mean  exultation    favourite  inclinations. 

over  their  imajjined  dupe.  The  lies  of  benevo-l  'Inhere  was  one  distinguished  woman  in  the 
lence,  even  when  they  can  be  resolved  into  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  whose  favour  she 
lies  of  (lattery,  may  be  denominated  amiable  was  particularly  desirous  of  gaining,  and  who 
lies;  but  the  lie  of  flattery  is  usually  uttered  was  therefoie  the  constant  object  of  her  flalte- 
by  the  bnd-hearted  and  censorious;  therefore,'  ries.  This  lady,  who  was  rendered,  by  her 
to  the  trrm  lie  of  flattery,  miorbt  be  added  '  situation,  her  talents,  and  her  virtues,  an  ob- 
an  alias  ; — aiifts,  the  uf.  of  malevolence.  |  j<'ct  of  earthly  worship  to  many  of  her  associ- 
Coarse  and  indiscriminatins  tlatterers  lay  it   ates,  had  a  good-natured  indolence  about  her, 


down  as  a  rule,  that  they  are  to  flatter  all  per- 
sons on  the  fjualilies  which  they  have  not. 
Hence,  they  flatter  the  plain,  on  their  beauty  ; 
the  weak,  on  thrir  intellect ;  the  dull,  on  their 
wit;  bflieviiirr,  jn  the  sareasiic  narrowness  of 
their  eoi.ceptions,  that  no  one  possesses  any 
srlf-knowlfdcre;  but  that  every  one  implicitly 
believes   the    truth    of  the  eulogy  bestowed. 


which  made  her  receive  the  incense  oflTered,  as 
if  she  believed  in  its  sincerity.  But  the  flattery 
of  young  Jemima  was  so  gross,  and  so  indis-, 
crimaie,  that  it  sometimes  converted  the  usual' 
gentleness  of  Lady  Delaval's  nature  into  gall; 
and  she  felt  indignant  at  being  supposed  ca- 
pable of  relishing  adulation  so  excessive,  and 
devotion  so  servile.     But,  as  she  was  full  (f 


/ 


This  erroneous  view,  taken  by  the  JIalterer  of  christian  benevolence,  and,  consequently,  her 
the  penetration  of  they7^///frtt/,  is  common  only  '  first  desire  was  to  do  good,  she  allowed  pity, 
^n  those  who  have  more  cunning  than  intel- "  for  the  poor  girl's  ignorance  to  conquer  resent-' 
lect;  more  shrewdness  than  penetration  ;  and  |  ment,  and  laid  a  plan,  in  order  to  correct  and 
whose  knowledjre  of  the  weakness  of  our  na-  .  amend  her,  [(possible,  by  salutary  mortiflcaiion. 
ture  has  been  g-athered,  not  from  deep  study  of  I  Accordingly,  she  invited  Jemima,  and  some 
the  human  heart,  but  from  the  depravity  of  j  other  young  ladies,  to  spend  a  whole  day  with 
their  own,  or  from  the  pages  of  ancient  and  ■  her  at  her  house  in  the  country.  But,  as  the 
modern  satirists;  —  those  who  have  a  mean, '  truly  benevolent  are  always  reluctant  to  afliict 
malignant  pleasure,  in  believing  in  theabsence  \  any  one,  even  though  it  be  to  improve.  Lady 
o/*a/i  moral  truth  amongst  their  usual  associ- 1  Delaval   would   have  shrunk  from  the  task. 
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which  she  bad  imposed  on  herself,  had  not  Je- 
mima excited  her  into  perseverance,  by  falling 
repeatedly  and  grossly  into  her  besetting  sin 
during  the  course  of  the  day.  For  instance ; 
Lady  Delayal,  who  usually  left  the  choice  of 
her  ribbons  to  her  milliner,  as  she  was  not  stu- 
dious of  her  personal  appearance,  wore  colours 
at  breakfast  that  morning  which  she  thought 
ill-suited  both  to  her  years  and  complexion ; 
and  having  asked  her  guests  how  they  liked 
her  scarf  and  ribbons,  Uiey  pronounced  them 
to  be  beautiful. 

**  But,  surely,  they  do  not  become  my  olive, 
ill-looking  skin  !^' 

**  They  are  certainly  not  becoming,**  was  the 
ingenuous  reply  of  all  but  Jemima  Aldred, 
who  persisted  in  asserting  that  the  colour  was 
as  becoming  as  it  was  brilliant ;  adding, 

**  I  do  not  know  what  dear  Lady  Delaval 
means  by  undervaluing  her  own  clear  com- 
plexion.'^ 

*^  The  less  that  is  said  about  that  the  better, 
I  believe,"  she  drily  replied,  not  trying  to  con- 
ceal the  sarcastic  smile  which  played  upon  her 
Hp,  and  fiseling  strengthened,  by  this  new  in- 
stance of  Jemima's  duplicity,  to  go  on  with 
her  design ;  but  Jemima  thought  she  had  en- 
deared herself  to  her  by  flattering  her  personal 
vanity ;  and,  while  her  companions  frowned 
reproach  for  her  iryiinuriiy^  she  wished  for  an 
opportunity  of  reproving  ihtir  rudeness.  After 
tea.  Lady  Delaval  desired  her  maid  to  bring 
her  down  the  foundation  for  a  turban,  which 
she  was  going  to  pin  up,  and  some  other  finery 
prepared  for  the  same  purpose;  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  most  splendid  materials  for  millinery 
shone  upon  the  table.  When  she  began  her 
task,  her  other  guests,  Jemima  excepted, 
worked  also,  but  she  was  sufficiently  em- 
ploved,  she  said,  in  watching  the  creative 
and  tasteful  fingers  of  her  friend.  At  first. 
Lady  Delaval  made  the  turban  of  silver  tis- 
sue ;  and  Jemima  was  in  ecstasies ;  but  the 
next  moment  she  declared  that  covering  to  be 
too  simple;  and  Jemima  thought  so  too;  — 
while  she  was  in  equal  ecstasies  at  the  effect 
of  a  gaudy  many-coloured  gauze,  which  re- 
placed its  modest  costliness.  But  still  her 
youn^  companions  openly  preferred  the  silver 
covering,  declaring  that  the  gay  one  could 
only  be  tolerated  if  nothing  else  of  showy 
ornament  were  superadded.  They  gave,  how- 
ever, their  opinion  in  vain.  Coloured  stones,  a 
gold  band,  and  a  green,  spun-glass  feather, 
were  all  in  their  turn  heapeo  upon  this  showy 
head-dress,  while  Jemima  exulted  over  every 
fresh  addition,  and  admired  it  as  a  new  proof 
of  Lady  Delaval's  taste. 

^'  Now,  then,  it  is  completed,'*  cried  Lady 
Delaval;  **but  no;  suppose  I  add  a  scarlet 
feather  to  the  green  one ;  oh !  that  would  be 
I  superb  ;**  and  having  given  this  desirable  finish 
to  her  performance,  Jemima  declared  it  to  be 
perfect;  but  the  rest  of  the  company  were  too 
nonest  to  commend  it.    Lady  Delaval  then 


put  it  on  her  head ;  and  it  was  as  unbecoming 
as  it  was  ugly ;  but  Jemima  exclaimed  that 
her  dear  friend  had  never  worn  anything  be- 
fore in  which  she  looked  so  well,  adding, 

'^  But  then  the  looks  well  in  everything. 
However,  that  lovely  turban  would  become 
any  one.'* 

"Try  how  it  would  fit  you  !**  said  Lady  De- 
laval, putting  it  on  her  head.  Jemima  looked 
in  a  glass,  and  saw  that  to  her  short,  small 
person,  little  face,  and  little  tumed-up  nose, 
such  an  enormous  mass  of  finery  was  the 
destruction  of  all  comeliness;  but,  while  the 
by-standers  laughed  immoderately  at  her  ap- 
pearance, Jemima  was  loud  in  her  admiration, 
and  volunteered  a  wish  to  wear  it  at  some 
public  place— 

"  For  I  think  I  do  look  so  well  in  it  !'*  cried 
Jemima. 

"If  so,**  said  her  hostess,  "you,  young  la- 
dies, on  this  occasion,  have  neither  taste  nor 
eye  ;**  while  Jemima  danced  about  the  room, 
exulting  in  her  heavy  head-dress,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  her  falsehood,  and  in  the  supposed 
superior  ascendency  it  had  gained  her  over  her 
hostess,  above  that  of  her  more  sincere  com- 
panions. Nor,  when  Lady  Delaval  expressed 
tier  fear  that  the  weight  might  be  painful, 
would  she  allow  it  to  be  removed ;  but  she  de- 
clared that  she  liked  her  burden.  At  parting, 
Lady  Delaval,  in  a  tone  of  great  significance, 
told  her  that  she  should  hear  from  her  the  next 
day.  The  next  morning  Jemima  often  dwelt 
on  these  marked  words,  impatient  for  an  ex- 
planation of  them ;  and  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  a  servant  of  Lady  Delaval's  brought  a 
letter  and  a  bandbox. 

The  letter  was  first  opened ;  and  was  as 
follows : 

"  Dear  Jemima, — As  I  know  that  you  have 
long  wished  to  visit  my  niece.  Lady  Ormsby, 
and  also  to  attend  the  astronomical  lecture  on 
the  grand  transparent  orrery,  which  is  to  be 
given  at  the  public  rooms  this  evening,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Infirmary ;  though  your  praise- 
worthy prudence  prevented  you  from  subscrib- 
ing to  It,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  enclosing 
you  a  ticket  for  the  lecture,  and  in  informing 
you  that  I  will  call  and  take  you  to  dinner  at 
Lady  Ormsby's  at  four  o'clock,  whence  you 
and  I,  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  (which  will 
be  a  splendid  one,)  shall  adjourn  to  the  lec- 
ture."   "  How  kind,  how  very  kind !" 

exclaimed  Jemima ;  but,  in  her  heart,  impute 
ing  these  favours  to  her  recent  flatteries ;  and 
reading  no  farther,  she  ran  to  her  mother's 
apartment  to  declare  the  joyful  news.  "  Oh, 
mamma  !**  exclaimed  she,  "  how  fortunate  it 
was  that  I  made  up  my  dyed  gauze  when  I 
did !  and  I  can  wear  natural  flowers  in  my 
hair ;  and  they  are  so  becoming,  as  well  as 
cheap.**  She  then  returned  to  her  own  room, 
to  finish  the  letter,  and  explore  the  contenU  of 
the  box.  But  what  was  her  consternation  on 
reading  the  following  words:  »*««»**  &^vV 
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shall  take  yoa  to  the  dinner,  and  I  gire  you 
the  ticket  for  the  lecture,  only  on  this  express 
condition, — that  you  wear  the  accompanying 
turban,  which  was  decorated  according  to  i/our 
taste  and  judgment,  and  in  which  you  were 
conscious  of  looking  so  well !  —  Every  addi' 
tional  ornament  was  bestowed  to  please  you ; 
and  as  I  know  that  your  wish  will  be  not  to 
deprive  roe  of  a  head-dress  in  which  your  oar- 
tieU  eyes  thought  I  looked  so  charmingly^  I 
positively  assure  you,  that  no  consideration 
shall  ever  induce  me  to  wear  it ;  and  that  I 
expect  you  to  meet  my  summons,  arrayed  in 
your  youthful  loveliness,  and  my  turban.*' 

Jemima  sat  in  a  sort  of  stupor  afler  perusing 
this  epistle ;  and  when  she  started  from  it,  it 
was  to  carry  the  letter  and  the  turban  to  her 
mother. 

''Read  that!  and  look  at  that!**  she  ex- 
claimed, pointing  to  the  turban. 

''  Why,  to  be  sure,  Jemima,  Lady  Delaval 
must  be  making  game  of  you,**  she  replied. 
*'  What  could  produce  such  an  absurd  requisi- 
tion 1" 

When  called  upon  to  answer  this  question, 
Jemima  blushed ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  feel- 
ing some  compunctious  visitings  of  conscience, 
she  almost  hesitated  to  own,  that  the  annoying 
conditions  were  the  consequence  of  her  flatte- 
ries. Still,  to  comply  with  them  was  impos- 
sible; and  to  go  to  the  dinner  and  lecture 
without  them,  and  thereby  perhaps  affront 
Lady  Delaval,  was  impossible* also. 

"What!  expect  me  to  hide  my  pretty  hair 
under  that  preposterous  mountain  !  Never, 
never !"  Vainly,  now,  did  she  try  to  admire 
it ;  and  she  felt  its  weight  insupportable. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  Cap- 
tain Leslie  and  George  Vaux  will  dine  at 
Lady  Ormsby's  and  go  to  the  lecture;  but 
ihen  they  will  not  bear  to  look  at  me  in  this 
frightful  head-dress, and  will  so  quiz  me;  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  think  me  too  great  a  quiz 
to  sit  by !  No,  no ;  much  as  I  wish  to  go, 
and  I  do  so  very,  very  much  wish  it,  I  cannot 
go  on  these  cruel  conditions." 

''  But  what  excuse  can  you  make  to  Lady 
Delavall" 

"  I  must  tell  her  that  I  have  a  bad  tooth- 
ache, and  cannot  go ;  and  I  will  write  her  a 
note  to  say  so ;  and  at  the  same  time  return 
the  ugly  turban." 

She  did  so ; — but  when  she  saw  Lady  Dela- 
val pass  to  the  fine  dinner,  and  heard  the  car- 
riages at  night  going  to  the  crowded  lecture, 
she  shed  tears  of  bitterness  and  regret,  and 
lamented  that  she  had  not  dared  to  go  without 
the  conditional  and  detestable  turban.  The 
next  day  she  saw  Lady  Delaval's  carriage 
drive  up  to  the  door,  and  also  saw  the  servant 
take  a  band-box  out. 

**  Oh  dear,  mamma,"  cried  Jemima,  "I  pro- 
test that  ridiculous  old  woman  has  brought 
her  ug]y  turban  back  again !"  and  it  was  with 


a  forced  smile  of  weleome  that  the  greeted 
Lady  Delaval. — That  lady  entered  the  room 
with  a  graver  and  more  dignified  mien  than 
usual ;  for  she  came  to  reprove,  and,  she 
hoped,  amend  an  offender  against  those  princi- 
ples of  truth  which  she  honoored*  and  to 
which  she  omformly  acted  np.  Just  before 
Lady  Delaval  appeared,  Jemima  recdlected 
that  she  was  to  have  the  tooth-ache ;  therefore 
she  tied  up  her  fiice,  adding  a  practical  lb 
to  the  many  already  told ; — for  one  lie  is  sore 
to  make  many. 

^  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  yon  were  not  able 
to  accompany  me  to  the  dinner  and  lecture,** 
said  she,  **and  were  kept  at  home  by  the 
tooth-ache.  Was  that  year  only  reason  for 
staying  at  home  1*' 

'^  Certainly,  madam ;  can  you  donbt  itl** 

"  Yes ;  for  I  have  strong  suspicion  that  the 
tooth-ache  is  a  pretence,  not  a  realiu.** 

"  This  from  you,  Lady  Delaval !  my  once 
kind  friend.** 

**  Jemima,  I  am  come  to  prove  myself  a  far 
kinder  friend  than  ever  I  did  before.  1  am 
glad  to  find  yon  alone ;  because  I  should  not 
like  to  reprove  a  child  before  her  mother.'* 

Lady  Delaval  then  reproached  her  astonish- 
ed auditor  with  the  mean  habit  of  flattery,  in 
which  she  was  so  apt  to  indulge ;  asaurbg 
her  that  she  had  never  been  for  one  moment 
her  dupe,  and  had  insisted  on  her  wearing  the 
turban,  in  order  to  punish  her  despicable  du- 
plicity. 

»*  Had  you  not  acted  thus,"  continued  Lady 
Delaval,  "I  meant  to  have  taken  you  to  the 
dinner  and  lecture,  without  conditions;  but  I 
wished  to  inflict  on  you  a  salutary  punishment,, 
in  hopes  of  convincing  you  that  there  are  noi 
qualities  so  safe,  or  so  pleasing  as  truth  and 
ingenuousness. — I  saw  you  cast  an  alarmed  ^ 
look  at  the  hat-box,"  she  added,  in  a  gayer  1 
tone;  *^  but  fear  not;  the  turban  is  no  more!' 
and,  in  its  stead,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of: 
bringing  you  a  Leghorn  bonnet ;  and  should' 
you,  while  you  wear  it,  feel  any  desire  to  flat-i 
ter,  in  your  usual  degrading  manner,  may  it 
remind  you  of  this  conversation,  and  its  eause, 
—  and  make  your  present  mortification  the 
means  of  your  future  good." 

At   this  moment  Jemima*s  mother  entered  i 

the  room,  exclaiming;  "Oh!  Lady  Delaval!! 

I  am  glad   you   are  come!  my  poor  child's" 

toothache  is  so  bad  !  and  how  unfortunate  that^^ ' 

....  Lady    Delaval   cast  on   the    mistaken; 

mother  a  look  of  severe  reproof,  and  on  the 

daughter  one  of  pity  and  unavailing  regret; 

for  she  felt  that,  for  the  child  who  is  hourly 

exposed  to  the  contagion  of  an  unprincipled 

parent's  example,  there  can  be  little  chance  of 

amendment ;  and  she  hastened  to  the  carriage,. 

convinced  that  for  the  poor  Jemima  AldredJ 

I  her  labours  of  christian  duty  had  been  exerted  i 

!  in  vain.     She  would  have   soon   found  how 

I  just  her  conviction  was,  had  she  heard  the; 

I  dialogue  between  the  mother  and  daughter,  tf  J 
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■oon  as  she  drove  off.  Jemima  dried  up  her 
hypocritical  tears,  and  excYaimed,  **  ^  cros&t 
methodistical  creature*.  I  am  glad  she  is 
gone  !* 

"What  do  yon  mean,  child  1  and  what  h 
all  this  about  V'  Jemima  having  told  her,  she 
exclaimed,  ""Why  the  woman  is  mad !  What  * 
object  to  a  little  harmless  flattery !  and  call 
that  lying,  indeed  !  Nonsense !  it  is  all  a  pre- 
tence. She  hate /Za//cry  /  no,  indeed  ;  if  you 
were  to  tell  her  the  truth,  she  would  hate  you 
like  poison.** 

••Very  likely;  but  see,  mamma,  what  she 
has  given  me.  What  a  beautiful  bonnet! 
But  she  owed  it  to  me,  for  the  trick  she  played 
me,  and  for  her  preaching.*' 

••  Well,  child,"  answered  her  mother,  •*  let 
her  preach  to  you  every  day  and  welcome,  if 
she  comes  as  to-day,  full-handed." 

Such  was  the  effect  of  Lady  Delaval's  kind 
efforts  on  a  mother  so  teaching,  and  a  daughter 
so  taught ;  for  indelible  indeed  are  those  habits 
of  falsehood  and  disingenoousnes  which  chil* 
dren  acouire,  whose  parents  do  not  make  a 
iiriei  adierenee  to  truth,  the  btui*  of  their  chil- 
dren's education;  and  punish  all  deviation 
from  it  with  salutary  rigour.  But,  whatever 
be  the  exeellenciei  or  the  «fTort  of  parents  or 
preceptors,  there  is  one  necessary  thing  for 
them  to  remember,  or  their  excellences  will  be 
useless, and  their ^ults  irremediable;  namely, 
that  they  are  not  to  form  their  children  for  tbti 
present  world  alone ; — they  are  to  educate  them 
not  merely  as  the  children  oftime^  but  as  the 
htin  ofeUmity, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LIES  or  riAR. 

I  oircK  believed  that  the  lie  of  fear  was  con- 
fined  to  the  low  and  uneducated  of  both  sexes, 
and  to  children;  but  further  reflection  and  ob- 
servation have  convinced  me  that  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case ;  but  that,  as  this  lie  springs 
from  the  want  of  moral  courage,  and  as  this 
defect  Is  by  no  means  confined  to  any  class  or 
age,  the  result  of  it,  that  fear  of  man  which 
prompts  to  the  lie  of  fear,  must  be  universal 
also ;  though  the  nature  of  the  dread  may  be 
vmrioas,  aira  of  different  degrees  of  strength. 
For  instance;  a  child  or  servant  (of  course  I 
speak  of  ill-educated  children)  breaks  a  toy 
or  glass,  and  denies  having  done  so.  Ac- 
quaintances forget  to  execute  commissions  en- 
tmsted  to  them ;  and  either  say  that  they  are 
executed,  when  they  are  not,  or  make  some 
falsa  excuses  for  an  omission  which  was  the 
rssult  of  forgetfulness  only.  No  persons  are 
gnilty  of  so  many  of  this  sort  of  lies,  in  the 
year,  as  negligent  correspondents;  since  ex- 
eases  for  not  writing  sooner  are  usually  Ha  of 
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/ear— fear  of  having  forfeited  favour  by  too 

ong  a  silence. 

As  the  lie  of  fear  always  proceeds,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  from  a  want  of  moral 
courage,  it  is  of\en  the  result  of  want  of  reso- 
lution to  say  •*  no,"  when  '*  yes"  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  feelings  of  the  questioner.  ••  Is  not 
my  new  gown  pretty  V  ••  Is  not  my  new  hat  be- 
coming 1"  **  Is  not  my  coat  of  a  good  colour  1" 
There  are  few  persons  who  have  courage  to 
say  ••  no,"  even  to  these  trivial  ouestions ; 
though  the  negative  would  be  truth,  and  the 
affirmative,  faluhood.  And  still  less  are  they 
able  to  be  honest  in  their  replies  to  questions 
of  a  more  delicate  nature.  *•  Is  not  my  last 
work  the  best  1"  ••  Is  not  my  wife  beautiful  1" 
••  Is  not  ray  daughter  agreeable  ?"  •*  Is  not  my 
son  a  flne  youth  1"— those  ensnaring  ques- 
tions, which  contented  and  confiding  egotism 
is  only  too  apt  to  ask. 

Fear  of  woundins  the  feelings  of  the  interro- 
gator prompts  an  affirmative  answer.  But,  per- 
haps, a  lie  on  these  occasions  is  one  of  the  least 
displeasing,  because  it  may  possibly  proceed 
from  a  kind  aversion  to  give  pain,  and  occasion 
disappointment ;  and  has  a  degree  of  relation- 
ship, a  distant  femily  iesemblance,  to  the  lie 
or  benevolkncb;  though,  when  accurately 
analyzed,  even  this  good-natured  falsehood 
may  be  resolved  into  ulfieh  dread  of  losing 
favour  by  speaking  the  truth.  Of  these  ^pteudb- 
lie»  of  benevolence  I  shall  treat  in  their  turn ; 
but  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  a  story,  to 
illustrate  the  lie  or  rEAR,  and  its  important 
results,  under  apparently  unimportant  circum- 
stances. 

THE  BANK-NOTE. 

••  Are  you  returning  immediately  to  Wor- 
cester ?"  said  Lady  Leslie,  a  widow  residing 
near  that  city,  to  a  young  officer  who  was 
paying  her  a  morning  visit. 

*•  I  am ;  can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  there!" 

•*  Yes ;  you  can  do  me  a  great  kindness. 
My  confidential  servant,  Baynes,  is  gone  out 
for  the  day  and  night ;  and  I  do  not  like  to 
trust  my  new  footman,  of  whom  I  know  no- 
thing, to  put  this  letter  in  the  post-office,  as  it 
contains  a  fifly-pound  note." 

••  Indeed !  that  is  a  large  sum  to  trust  to  the 
post." 

•*  Yes;  but  I  sm  told  it  is  the  safest  con- 
veyance. It  is,  however,  quite  necessary  that 
a  person  whom  I  can  trust,  should  put  the 
letter  in  the  box." 

••  Certainly,"  replied  Captain  Freeland. 
Then,  with  an  air  that  showed  he  considered 
htrnte/f  as  a  person  to  be  trusted,  he  deposited 
the  letter  in  safety  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
took  leave;  promising  he  would  return  to  din- 
ner the  next  day,  which  was  Saturday. 

On  his  road,  Freeland  met  some  of  his  bro- 
ther officers,  who  were  going  to  pass  the  day 
and  night  at  Great  Malvern;  and  a.%  ^Ibis^  wi- 
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nestly  pressed  him  to  accompany  them,  be 
wholly  forgot  the  letter  entrusted  to  his  care ; 
and,  liaving  despatched  his  servant  to  Wor- 
cester, for  his  sae^le^ttii*  and  other  things, 
he  turned  back  with  his  companions,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  that  sauntering 
but  amusing  idleness,  that  dolee  far  nienU^j 
which  may  be  reckoned  comparaiively  virtuous, 
if  it  leads  to  the  forgetfulness  of  little  duties 
only,  and  is  not  attended  by  the  positive  in- 
fringement of  greater  ones.  But,  in  not  put^ 
tinff  this  important  letter  into  the  post,  as  he 
had  engaged  to  do,  Freeland  violated  a  real 
duty ;  and  he  might  have  put  it  in  at  Malvern, 
had  not  the  rencontre  with  his  brother-officers 
banished  the  commission  given  him  entirely 
from  his  thoughts.  Nor  did  he  remember  it 
till,  as  they  rode  through  the  village  the  next 
morning,  on  their  way  to  Worcester,  they  met 
Lady  Leslie  walking  in  the  road. 

At  sight  of  her,  Freeland  recollected  with 
shame  and  confusion  that  he  had  not  fulfilled 
the  charge  committed  to  him,  and  fain  would 
he  have  passed  her  unobserved;  for,  as  she 
was  a  woman  of  high  fashion,  great  talents, 
and  some  severity,  he  was  afraid  that  his  neg- 
ligence, if  avowed,  would  not  only  cause  him 
to  forftiit  her  favour,  but  expose  him  to  her 
powerful  sarcasm. 

To  avoid  being  recognised  was,  however, 
impossible ;  and  as  soon  as  Lady  Leslie  saw 
him,  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh  I  Captain  Freeland, 
I  am  80  glad  to  Kee  you !  I  have  been  quite 
uneasy  concerning  my  letter  since  I  gave  it  to 
your  care;  for  it  was  of  such  consequence! 
Did  you  put  it  in  the  post  yesterday  1" 

**  Certainly/'  replied  Freeland,  hastily,  and 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  "certainly.  How 
could  you,  dear  madam,  doubt  my  obedience 
to  your  commands  1" 

"  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !"  cried  she,  "  how 
you  have  relieved  my  mind  !" 

He  had  so;  but  he  had  painfully  burthened 
his  own.  To  be  sure  it  was  only  a  white  lie, 
— the  LIE  OF  FEAR.  Still  he  was  not  used  to 
utter  falsehood  ;  and  he  felt  the  meanness  and 
degrradation  of  this,  lie  had  yet  to  learn  that 
it  was  mischievous  also;  and  that  none  can 
presume  to  say  where  the  consequences  of  the 
most  apparently  trivial  lie  will  end.  As  soon 
as  Freeland  parted  with  Lady  Leslie,  he  bade 
his  friends  farewell,  and,  putting  spur  to  his 
horse,  scarcely  slackened  his  pace  till  he  had 
reached  a  grcneral  post-office,  and  deposited  the 
letter  in  safety.  •  **  Now,  then,"  thought  he, 
**  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  return  and  dine 
with  Lady  Leslie,  without  shrinking  from  her 
penetrating  eye." 

He  found  her,  when  he  arrived,  very  pen- 
sive and  absent ;  so  much  so,  that  she  felt  it 
necessary  to  apologize  to  her  guests,  inform- 
in<T  them  that  Mary  13enson,  an  old  servant  of, 
hers,  who  was  very  dear  to  her,  was  seriously  > 
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ill,  and  painfully  circumstanced ;  and  that  the  | 
feared  she  had  not  done  her  duty  by  her.  ^To 
tell  you  the  truth.  Captain  FreeUnd,**  said  she, ' 
speaking  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  ^'  I  blame  my- 
self for  not  having  sent  for  my  confidential  ^ 
servant,  who  was  not  very  far  off,  and  des- 
patched him  with  the  money,  ioatead  of  tiusi- ; 
ing  it  to  the  post.'*  j 

**  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  done  so, 
certaifdy  /**    replied  Freeland,  deeply  blush- 1 

**  Yes ;  for  the  poor  woman,  to  whom  I  sent 
it,  is  not  only  herself  on  the  point  of  being 
confined,  but  she  has  a  sick  husband,  nnable 
to  be  moved ;  and  as  (but  owing  to  no  fault 
of  his)  be  is  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy,  bit 
cruel  landlord  has  declared  that,  if  they  do  not 
pay  their  rent  by  to-morrow,  he  will  turn  them 
out  into  the  street,  and  aeixe  the  Ter?  bed  they 
lie  on !  However,  as  you  put  the  letter  into 
the  post  vesierday,  they  most  get  the  fifty-pound 
note  to-day,  else  they  could  not ;  for  tliere  is 
no  delivery  of  letters  in  London  on  a  Sunday^ 
yon  know." 

"  True,  very  true,"  replied  Freeland,  in  a 
tone  which  he  vainly  tried  to  render  steady. 

*•  Therefore,"  continued  Ladj  Leslie,  "if 
you  had  told  me,  when  we  met,  that  the  letter 
was  not  gone,  I  should  have  recalled  Bay  net, 
and  sent  him  off  by  the  mail  to  London ;  and 
then  he  would  have  reached  Sbmerstovo, 
where  the  Bensons  live,  in  good  time;  but 
now,  though  I  own  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 
me  to  send  him,  for  fear  of  accident,  1  could 
not  get  him  back  again  soon  enouah ;  there- 
fore, I  must  let  things  take  their  chance;  and, 
as  letters  seldom  miscarry,  the  only  danger  is, 
that  the  note  may  be  taken  out." 

JSho  might  have  talked  an  hour  without  an- 
swer or  interruption;  for  Freeland  was  uo 
much  shocked,  too  much  conscience-stricken, 
to  reply ;  as  he  found  that  he  had  not  only  told 
a  falsehood,  but  that,  if  he  had  had  morul 
courage  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  the  raischit»v- 
0U8  negligence,  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
could  have  been  repaired ;  but  now,  as  Lady 
Leslie  said,  **  it  was  too  late  I" 

But,  while  Lady  Leslie  became  talkative, 
and  able  to  perform  her  duties  to  her  friends, 
after  she  had  thus  unburthened  her  mind  to 
Freeland,  he  grew  every  minute  more  absent, 
and  more  taciturn;  and,  though  he  could  not 
eat  with  appetite,  he  threw  dmcn,  rather  than 
drank,  repeated  glasses  of  hock  and  cham- 
pagne, to  enable  him  to  rally  his  spirits;  but 
m  vain.  A  naturally  ingenuous  and  generoiiS 
nature  cannot  shake  off  the  tirst  compunctious 
visitings  of  conscience  for  having  committed 
an  unworthy  action,  and  having  also  been  the 
means  of  injury  to  another.  All  on  a  sudden, 
however,  his  countenance  brightened  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  ladies  left  the  table,  he  started  up, 
left  his  compliments  and  excuses  with  Lady 
LesUe^s  nephew,  who  presided  at  dinner;  said 
he  had   a  pressing  call  to  Worcester;   and 
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when  there,  as  the  London  mail  was  ffone,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  post-chaise,  and  set  off 
for  Soroerstown,  which  Lady  Leslie  had  named 
as  the  residence  of  Mary  Benson. 

*'  At  least,**  said  Freeland  to  himself  with 
a  lightened  heart,  **I  shall  now  hare  the 
satisfaction  <^  doing  all  I  can  to  repair  my 
fault." 

But  owing  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  want 
of  horses,  aira  by  finding  the  ostlers  at  the  inns 
in  bed,  he  did  not  reach  London  and  the  place 
of  his  destination  till  the  wretched  family  had 
been  dislodged ;  while  the  unhappy  wife  was 
weeping,  not  only  over  the  disgrace  of  being 
so  removed,  and  for  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's increased  illness  in  consequence  of  it, 
but  from  the  agonizing  suspicion  that  the  mis- 
tress and  friend,  whom  she  had  so  long  loved, 
and  relied  upon,  had  disregarded  the  tale  of 
her  sorrows,  and  had  refuM  to  relieve  her 
necessities!  Freeland  soon  found  a  conductor 
to  the  mean  lodging  in  which  the  Bensons 
had  obtained  shelter;  for  they  were  well 
known;  and  their  hard  fate  vras  generally 
pitied ;  hot  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
speak,  as  he  stood  by  their  bed-side— he  was 
choked  with  painful  emotion  at  first;  with 
pleasing  emotions  afterwards ; .  for  his  con- 
science smote  him  for  the  pain  which  he  had 
occasioned,  and  applauded  him  for  the  plea- 
sore  which  he  came  to  bestow. 

**  I  come,*'  said  he,  at  length,  (while  the 
sufferers  waited  in  almost  angry  wonder,  to 
hear  his  reason  for  thus  intruding  on  them) 
^*  I  come  to  tell  you,  from  your  kind  friend. 
Lady  Leslie—** 

*^  Fhen  she  has  not  forgotten  me  !**  scream- 
ed out  the  poor  woman,  almost  gasping  for 
breath. 

**  No,  to  be  sure  not;  she  could  not  forget 

yon ;    she  was  incapable **  here  his 

voice  wholly  fiiiled  him. 

'* Thank  heaven!*'  criod  she,  tears  trickling 
down  her  pale  cheek.  **  I  can  bear  any  thing 
now ;  for  that  was  the  bitterest  part  of  all  !'* 

*^  My  good  woman,*'  said  Freeland,  *'  it  was 
owing  to  a  mistake ;  pshaw !  no,  it  was  owing 
to  my  /ott/t,  that  you  did  not  receive  a  60/. 
note  by  the  post  yesterday.** 

**  Fifty  pounds  !**  cried  the  poor  man,  wring- 
ing his  hands,  *'  whv  that  would  have  more 
than  paid  all  we  owed  ;  and  I  could  have  gone 
oo  with  my  business,  and  our  lives  would  not 
have  been  risked,  nor  I  disgraced  !** 

Freeland  now  turned  away,  unable  to  say  a 
word  more;  but  recovering  himself,  he  again 
drew  near  them;  and,  throwing  his  purse  to 
the  agitated  speaker,  said,  *^  there  !  get  well  \ 
anlf  get  wtU!  and  whatever  you  want  shall 
be  yours!  or  I  shall  never  lose  this  horrible 
choking  again  while  I  live  !** 

FreeTand  took  a  walk  after  this  scene,  and 
with  hasty,  rapid  strides ;  the  painful  choking 
being  his  companion  very  often  during  the 
eourae  of  it-^or  he  was  haunted  by  the  image 


of  those  whom  he  had  disgraced;  and  he 
could  not  help  remembering  that,  however 
blameable  his  negligence  might  be,  it  was  no- 
thing, either  in  sinfnlness  or  mischief,  to  the 
lie  told  to  conbeal  it ;  and  that,  but  for  that 
UE  OP  PEAR,  the  effects  of  his  negligence 
might  have  been  repaired  in  time. 

Sat  he  was  resolved  that  he  would  not  leave 
Somerstown  till  he  had  seen  these  poor  people 
settled  in  a  good  lodging.  He  therefore  hired 
a  conveyance  for  them,  and  superintended 
their  removal  that  evening  to  apartments  full 
of  eViBry  necessary  comfort. 

"My  good  friends,'*  said  he,  *•  I  cannot  re- 
call the  mortification  and  disgrace  which  yon 
have  endured  through  my  fault;  but  I  trust 
that  you  will  have  gained,  in  the  end,  by 
leaving  a  cruel  landlord,  who  had  no  pity  for 
your  unmerited  poverty.  Lady  Leslie's  note 
will,  I  trust,  reach  you  to-morrow;  — but  if 
not,  I  will  make  up  the  loss;  therefore  be 
easy !  and  when  I  go  away  may  1  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  your  removal  has 
done  you  no  harm  !** 

He  then,  but  not  till  then,  had  courage  to 
write  to  Lady  Leslie,  and  tell  her  the  whole 
truth ;  concluding  his  letter  thus : 

**  If  your  interesting  proiegea  have  not  suf- 
fered in  their  health,!  shall  not  regret  what 
has  happened  ;  because  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
a  lesson  to  me  through  life,  and  teach  me  ne- 
ver to  tell  even  the  most  apparently  trivial 
white  lie  again.  How  unimportant  this  viola- 
tion of  troth  appeared  to  me  at  the  moment ! 
and  how  sufficiently  motived !  as  it  was  to 
avoid  falling  in  your  estimation ;  but  it  was, 
you  see,  overruled  for  evil;  —  and  a^ony  of 
mind,  disgrace,  and  perhaps  risk  of  lile,  were 
the  consequences  of  it  to  innocent  individuals ; 
— not  to  mention  my  own  pangs ; — the  pangs 
of  an  upbraidinff  conscience.  But  forgive  me, 
my  dear  Lady  Leslie.  However,  I  trust  that 
this  evil,  so  deeply  repented  of,  will  be  bless- 
ed to  us  all ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  I  for- 
give myself.'* 

Lady  Leslie  was  delighted  with  this  candid 
letter,  though  grieved  by  its  painful  details, 
while  she  viewed  with  approbation  the  amends 
which  her  young  friend  had  made,  and  his 
modest  disregard  of  his  own  exertions. 

The  note  arrived  in  safety ;  and  Freeland 
left  the  afllicted  couple  better  in  health,  and 
quite  happy  in  mind; — as  his  bounty  and 
that  of  Lady  Leslie  had  \ef\  them  nothing  to 
desire  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

When  Lady  Leslie  and  he  met,  she  praised 
his  virtue,  while  she  blamed  his  fault;  and 
they  fortified  each  other  in  the  wise  and  moral 
resolution,  never  to  violate  truth  again,  even 
on  the  slightest  occasion;  as  a  lie,  when  told, 
however  unimportant  it  may  at  the  time  ap- 
pear, is  like  an  arrow  shot  over  a  house,  whose 
course  is  unseen,  and  may  be  unintentionally 
the  cause,  to  some  one,  of  agony  or  death. 
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CHAPTEE  y. 


we  lies  whieh  we  occMJonad  bj  a 
•elfifh  dread  of  lomng  ftvooTf  and  proTokuig 
diapleemm  by  ■peekinff  the  tratb,  rather  Unn 
by  teal  beaeVdeaee.  PenoQa,  eallin^  tbeoi- 
aelvea  beiieTol«it,withhohl  dieagreeable  tratha, 
and  otter  agreeable  fidaeboods,  firom  a  viah  to 
give  pleaaniet  or  to  aroid  giTtng  pain.  If  yon 
aay  that  too  are  looking  llT,  they  tell  yon  that 
yon  are  looking  well,  if  yon  ezpreae  m  ihar 
that  yon  aie  growing  eoi|Nilent,  tkey  aay  yon 
are  only  Jnat  aa  At  ae  yon  ongbt  to  be.  If 
yon  are  boaree  in  eingi^«  and  painlnttT  con- 
aeiona  of  it»  tber  deolare  that  they  did  not 
neroelve  it  And  thia  not  from  the  deaire  of 
flattering  yon,  or  from  the  maliniant  one  of 
wiafaing  to  tender  yon  ridienlooe  oy  impoeing 
on  Tonr  erednlity,  bat  ^tom  the  denre  m 
naklng  yon  pleaeed  with  yooraelf.  In  ahort* 
they  lay  it  down  aa  m'nile,  that  yon  moat 
Defer  ecmple  to  eaerifiee  the  troth,  when  the 
alternative  ia  giving  the  aligbteat  pain  or  mor- 
tlfieatlon  to  any  one^ 

1  ahall  leave  my  readeia  to  dedde  whether 
the  Ilea  of  fear  or  of  benevolenoe  preponderatfs 
in  the  following  trifling,  hot  charaeteriitie 
anaodoto. 

A  TALE  OF  POTTED   SPRATS. 

Most  mistrepses  of  families  hare  a  family 
,  receipt-book,  and  are  apt  to  believe  that  no 
I  receipts  are  so  good  as  their  own. 

With  one  of  these  notable  ladies  a  joang 
4ioase-keeper  went  to  pass  a  few  days  both  at 
iher  town  and  country  honse.  The  hostess 
was  skilled,  not  only  in  culinary  lore,  but  in 
•economy ;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  setting  on 
*er  table,  even  when  not  alone,  whatever  her 
taste  or  carefulness  had  led  her  to  pot,  pickle, 
•or  preserve,  for  occasional  nse. 

Before  a  meagre  family-dinner  was  quite 
ever,  a  dish  of  potted  sprats  was  set  before 
the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  expatiating  on 
<heir  excellence,  derived  from  a  family-receipl 
4if  a  century  old,  pressed  her  still  unsatisfied 
guest  to  partake  of  them. 

The  dish  was  as  good  as  roach  salt  and 
.  Ihile  spice  could  make  it ;  but  it  bad  one  pe- 
culiarity;— it  had  a  strong  flavour  of  j^rlic, 
end  to  garlic  the  poor  guest  had  a  great  dulike. 

But  she  was  a  timid  woman;  and  good- 
breeding,  and  what  she  called  benevolence, 
said,  ^*  persevere  a  swallow,**  though  her  palato 
said,  *•  no." 

^'Is  it  not  excellent,"  said  the  hostess. 

**Very;"  filtered  out  the  half-sufibcated 
gneet; — and  this  was  lie  the  first. 

**  Did  you  ever  eat  any  thing  like  it  before  1" 

**  Never,"  replied  the  other  more  firmly ; 
liar  iim  ahe  knew  that  she  spoke  the  truth, 


eat  any  thing  like  It  ngala.** 

« I  will  give  yon  the  vaeelpt,**  said  ibe  kiy 
kfaidly;  •«rtwillbeornaetoyo«  aa  nyeeiv 
booeekemer;  fiw  it  la  eeopeaaleal  aa  well  aa 
good,  and  aarvea  to  nnke  ont  wbea  we  haie 
n*  eerap  dinner.    My 


It.**   **  I  wonder  yon  ean  get  any  aemnta 
live  with  yon,"*  Ibongbt  the  gneet;  •^bnt 

koweref,  a 


dare  aay  yon  do  not 

••Yon  do 
liked  it** 


ltd! 
mi 


I 
tylengr 
I  IT  yea 


to  anawer  for  on  tbia  oeeaalon!) 

••  Well,  I  am  delighted  to  And  that  yon  On 
myeprata,**  aaid  the  * 
theelothi 


gneat  baaid  witfa  Indeeerib- 
aUealamu 

The  next  day  they  woe  to  net  off  fbr  As 
eoontry-bonaa  or  eottage.  When  they  warn 
eeated  In  the  eahiage,  n  taige  boot  wna  pnt  ia, 
and  the  gnealflineiedabe  emit  gnrlie/  bet 

*'....  Wbsre  tgnoranea  ia  bliHb 
'TbUlytohewMt." 

She  therefore  naked  no  qoeationa ;  bnt  tried 
to  enjoy  the  present,  regardleae  of  the  fbtore. 
At  a  certain  distance  they  stopped  to  bait  tbe 
horses.  There  the  guest  expected  that  they 
should  get  out,  and  take  some  refreehment; 
but  her  economical  companion  with  a  ahrewd 
wink  of  the  eye,  observed,  **  I  always  sit  io 
the  carriage  on  these  occasions.  If  one  gets 
out,  the  people  at  the  inn  expect  one  to  order  t 
luncheon.  I  therefore  take  mine  with  me." 
So  saying,  John  was  summoned  to  drag  the 
carriage  out  of  sight  of  the  inn  windows.  He 
then  unpacked  the  box,  took  out  of  it  knives 
and  forks,  plates,  &c.  and  also  a  /or,  which 
impregnating  the  air  with  its  eflfuvia,  evea 
before  it  was  opened,  disclosed  to  the  alarmed 
guest  that  its  contents  were  the  dreaded  sprats! 

*'  Alas !"  thought  she,  *'  Pandora's  box  wit 
nothing  to  this !  for  in  that  Hope  remained  be- 
hind ;  but,  at  the  bottom  of  this,  is  Despair!^ 
In  vain  did  the  nnhappy  lady  declare  (lie  the 
fourth)  that  **  she  had  no  appetite,  and  Hie  the 
fiflh)  that  she  never  ate  in  the  morning."  Her 
hostess  would  take  no  denial.  However,  she 
contrived  to  get  a  piece  of  sprat  down,  enve- 
loped in  brewl ;  and  the  rest  she  threw  out  of 
the  window  when  her  companion  waa  looking 
another  way— who  on  toming  round,  exclaim- 
ed, **  so  yon  have  soon  despatched  the  fish! 
let  me  give  you  another ;  do  not  refuse,  because 
you  think  they  are  nearly  finished ;  I  assuis 
you  there  are  several  left;  and  (delightful  m- 
formation !)  we  shall  have  a  fresh  supply  to- 
morrow !"  However,  this  time  she  wit 
allowed  to  know  when  ahe  had  eaton  enoagb;| 
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and  the  trayellen  proceeded  to  their  journey *8 
end. 

'lliis  day,  the  sprats  did  not  appear  at  din- 
ner;—but  there  bein?  only  a  few  left,  they 
were  kept  for  a  bonne  bouehe^  and  reserved  for 
supper!  a  meal,  of  which,  this  evening,  on 
account  of  indisposition,  the  hostess  did  not 
partake,  and  was  therefore  at  liberty  to  attend 
entirely  to  the  wants  of  her  guest,  who  would 
fain  have  declined  eatin?  also,  but  it  was  im- 
possible ;  she  had  just  declared  that  she  was 
quite  well,  and  had  often  owned  that  she  en- 
joyed a  piece  of  supper  afVer  an  earl^  dinner. 
There  was  therefore  no  retreat  from  the  maze 
in  which  her  insincerity  had  involved  her;  and 
eat  she  must,  but  when  she  again  smelt  on  her 
plate  the  nauseous  composition,  which  being 
near  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  was  more  disagree- 
able than  ever,  human  patience  and  human 
infirmity  could  bear  no  more;  the  scarcely 
tasted  morsel  fell  from  her  lips,  and  she  rushed 
precipitately  into  the  open  air,  almost  disposed 
to  execrate,  in  her  heart,  potted  sprats,  the 
£ood  breeding  of  her  officious  hostess,  and  even 
Benevolence  itself. 


Some  may  observe,  on  reading  this  story, 
**  What  a  foolish  creature  the  guest  must  have 
been !  and  how  improbable  it  is  that  any  one 
should  scruple  to  sav  the  dish  is  disagreeable, 
and  I  hate  garlic !''  But  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  guest  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  only 
a  slightly-«xaggerated  specimen  of  the  usual 
conduct  of  those  who  have  been  taught  to  oon- 
dact  themselves  wholly  by  the  artificial  rules 
of  civilised  society,  of  which,  generally  speak- 
iDfl%  falsehood  is  the  basis. 

Benevolence  is  certainly  one  of  the  first  of 
Tirtues ;  and  its  result  is  an  amiable  aversion 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  even  in  trifles; 
therefore  benevolence  and  politeness  may  be 
considered  as  the  same  thing;  but  Worldlt 
PoLiTKNESs  is  Only  a  copy  of  benevolence. 
Benevolence  is  gold ;  this  politeness  a  paper 
eorreney,  contrived  aa  its  »ubtiiiuie;  as  so- 
ciety being  aware  that  beneyolence  is  as  rare 
aa  it  is  precious,  and  that  few  are  able  to  dis- 
tingroish  in  any  thins,  the  false  from  the  true, 
resolved,  in  lieu  of  benevolence,  to  receive 
WORLDLT  pouTBNESS,  with  all  her  train  of  de- 
ceitful welcomes,  heartless  regrets,  fati^  appro- 
bations, and  treacherous  smiles ;  those  alluring 
seeminffs,  which  shine  around  her  brow,  and 
enable  her  to  pass  for  Benevolence  herself. 

But  how  must  the  religious  and  the  moral 
dislike  the  one,  though  they  venerate  the  other ! 
The  kindness  of  the  worldly  Polite  only  lives 
>  Its  little  hour  in  one's  presence ;  but  that  of  the 
I  Benevolent  retains  its  life  and  sweetness  in 
;  one's  absence.  The  worldly  polite  will  often 
',  make  the  objects  of  their  greatest  flatteries  and 
I  attentions,  when  present,  the  butt  of  their  ridi- 
I  cole  as  soon  as  they  see  them  no  more;  while 
I  the  benevolent  hold  the  characters  and  quali- 


ties of  thpir  associates  in  a  sort  ot  holy  keeping 
at  all  times,  and  are  as  indulgent  to  the  abtefii 
as  tliey  were  attentive  to  the  preunt.  The 
kindness  of  the  worldly  polite  is  the  gay  and 
pleasing  flower  worn  in  the  bosom,  as  the  orna- 
ment of  a  few  hours ;  then  suflTered  to  fade,  and 
thrown  by,  when  it  is  wanted  no  longer; — but 
that  of  the  really  benevolent,  is  like  the  fresh- 
springing  evergreen,  which  blooms  on  through 
all  times,  and  all  seasons,  unfiiding  in  beauty, 
and  undiminishing  in  sweetness.  But,  it  may 
be  asked,  whether  I  do  not  admit  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  never  wounding  the  self-love  or  feel- 
ings of  any  one  is  a  benevolent  principle;  and 
whether  it  be  not  commendable  to  act  on  it 
continually.  Certainly ;  if  sincerity  goes  hand- 
in-hand  with  benevolence.  But  where  is  your 
benevolence,  if  you  praise  those  to  their  races 
whom  you  abuse  as  soon  as  they  have  left 
yout  —  where  your  benevolence,  if  you  wel- 
come those,  with  smilingr  urbanity,  whom  you 
see  drive  off  with  a  *'  Well ;  I  am  glad  they 
are  gone !"  and  how  common  is  it  to  hear  per- 
sons, who  think  themselves  very  moral,  and 
very  kind,  begin,  as  sioon  as  their  guests  are 
departed,  and  even  when  they  are  scarcely  out 
of  hearing,  to  criticise  their  dress,  their  man- 
ners, and  their  characters ;  while  the  noor  un- 
conscious visiters,  the  dupes  of  their  deceitful 
courtesy,  are  poing  home  delighted  with  their 
visit,  and  saying  *'  what  a  charming  evening 
they  have  pas^,  and  what  agreeable  and 
kind-heartea  persons  the  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  their  family,  are !"  Surely, 
then,  I  am  not  refining  too  much  when  I  assert 
that  the  cordial  seemings  with  which  these 
deluded  guests  were  received,  treated,  and 
parted  with,  were  any  thing  rather  than  the 
LIES  OF  BENEVOLENCE.  I  slso  belicve  that 
those  who  scruple  not,  even  from  well-inten- 
tioned kindness,  to  utter  spontaneous  false- 
hoods, are  not  gifted  with  much  judgment  and 
real  feeling,  nor  are  they  given  to  think  deeply; 
for  the  virtues  are  nearly  related,  and  live  in 
the  greatest  harmony  with  each  other; — con- 
sequently, sincerity  and  benevolence  must  al- 
ways agree,  and  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  be 
at  variance  with  each  other.  The  truly  bene- 
volent feel,  and  cultivate  such  candid  and  kind 
views  of  those  who  associate  with  them,  that 
they  need  not  fear  to  be  sincere  in  their  an- 
swers ;  and  if  obliged  to  speak  an  unwelcome 
truth,  or  an  unwelcome  opinion,  their  well- 
principled  kindness  teaches  them  some  way  of 
making  what  they  utter  palatable;  and  bene- 
volence is  gratified  without  injury  to  sincerity. 
It  is  a  common  assertion,  that  society  is  so 
constituted,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
truth  a/tnayf  ;— but,  if  those  who  possess  good 
sense  would  use  it  as  zealously  to  remove  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  spontaneous  truth  as  they 
do  to  justify  themselves  in  the  practice  of  false- 
hood, the  difficulty  would  vanish.  Besides, 
truth  is  so  uncommon  an  ingredient  in  society  ^l 
that  few  aro  %c^XM\ik\e4  V'Sa.  \\.  isi^S^^^V^^ 
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know  whodier  It  be  admiMible  or  not  A 
ploot  and  hi^ljr  giftod  uma  wM  In  bbt  ;»- 
MBOO,  to  A  firtend  whom  I  eoteem  and  •dniroi 
•nd  who  hid  iiiertod  thit  tnth  eannottlwaj* 
ha  told  in  tociotj^  •^Has  any  one  triad  hf— 
Wo  haro  all  of  na»  in  tho  ooorae  of  oor  liroa, 
■eon  dead  blida  of  Puadlao  ao  often*  that  wo 
abodd  aeaioeiy  talM  the  tnmblo  of  ffoiof  to 
nao  ono  now.  Bvt  the  Marqnia  of  naatinga 
lutt  brought  ovar  a  IMaif  bird  of  Ptoadlaa;  and 
mwmj  ona  ia  aagariy  andaaTooring  to  proenra 
aalghtofllaf.  l thaiafbia nrognoatieata that, 
"waia  apotttanaooa  trath  to  ba  lold  in  aoeia^^ 
whara  it  now  ia«  faialy«  If  afar,  baaid,  rm^  I&- 
img  inUk  would  ba  aa  nmeh  toaght  aftar  and 
ndmliad«  aa  the  living  blid  of  Paiadlaa.*** 


Tba  following  anaodota  axbiblta  tiwt  Lia 
vMah  aoinia  may  call  tha  lia  of  Banavdanoa^ 
«nd  othaia,  tha  lia  of /flOp  f— that  ia,  tba  diaMl 
af  laainy  fiiTogr,  by  woandiiw  a  paraoa*a  adf- 


lova.    fmyaalf 


;tbaiattar. 


AN  AUTHORESS  AND  HER  AUDITORS. 

A  Touira  lady,  who  Taload  baraalf  on  bar 
benevolence  and  good-breeding,  and  had  as 
much  respect  for  truth  as  those  who  live  in 
the  world  usually  have,  was  invited  by  an 
authoress,  whose  favour  she  coveted,  and  by 
whose  attention  she  was  flattered,  to  come  and 
hear  her  read  a  manuscript  tragi-comedy.  The 
other  auditor  was  an  old  lady,who,  to  considera- 
ble personal  uf^liness,  united  strange  grimaces, 
and  convulsive  twitchings  of  the  fiice,  chiefly 
the  result  of  physical  causes. 

The  authoress  read  in  so  affected  and  dra- 
matic a  manner,  that  the  young  lady*s  boasted 
benevolence  had  no  power  to  curh  her  pro- 
pensity to  laughter;  which  being  perceived 
oy  the  reader,  she  stopped  in  angry  consterna- 
tion, and  desired  to  know  whether  she  laughed 
at  her,  or  her  composition.  At  first  she  was 
too  much  fluttered  to  make  any  reply; — ^but 
as  she  dared  not  own  the  truth,  and  had  no 
scruple  against  being  guilty  of  deception,  she 
cleverly  resolved  to  excuse  herself  by  a  prac- 
tical lie.  She  therefore  trod  on  her  friend*s 
foot,  elbowed  her,  and,  by  winks  and  signs, 
tried  to  make  her  believe  that  it  was  the 
grimaces  of  her  opposite  neighbour,  who  was 
quietly  knitting  ana  twitching  as  usual,  which 
had  had  such  an  effect  on  her  risible  faculties ; 
and  the  deceived  authoress,  smiling  herself, 
when  her  young  guest  directed  her  eye  to 


With  m  lightanad  brow  and  i 

Thia  nddadtoteyomig  lady*a  aaa 
aaahaeottldnowindulgahariialbOityi 
al(yattbaaathoiaaa!a€ 
bar  aaapiaiona;  aapae 


tha  laanlt 


.TC 


aoon  atanaqd.    Tlia 
to  mava  teaia,aaivall 


i;  aad^joolUldhaaav 
ataar  than  akaoonU  i»> 


laplM,  in  a  CUleiii«  taw, 
lani^lng  at  wmV*  aha  aaaU 
'loai  tdluw  the  iratlit  and  ai- 


oonldno 

atninalaught  lOltha 
xitatad  bto  forfatftdnaaa  aC  all  ^  ,^ 
prafifiaqr,  aralaiMad,  *IndaadU  lln.-.-^I 
wvin  daaira  yon  to  nofa  yonv  aanti  aai  ait 
whan  Miaa— 'doaa  not.aan  jontftr 
maka  auaii  qnaor  griapaeaa,  Am  jai 
attantlom  and  aai|aa  bar  ta^Ianp, 
abodd  ba  liataoing  to  na.^  Tlai 
bmnana  gbl  waa  oranrbalinad  with  dlaasay  at 
tba  unainaelad  aspoanat  ud  wImd  te  pe€i« 
iniinn  aid  lady  lapllad.  In 
•*U  aha  indaad  lani^lng  a 
aaaiady  lafiain  fioai  tdluw  the  trath* 
auring  liar  that  aha  waajntapaUe  of 
enielty. 

**  Yea ;"  rejoined  tha  anthoreaa.  In  a  pa- 
roxysm of  wounded  oelf-love,  ^  aha  owned  to 
me  soon  after  she  began,  that  yon  occasioned 
her  ill-timed  mirth;  and  whan  I  looked  tt 
you,  I  could  hardlv  help  smiling  my  self ;  hat 
I  am  sure  you  could  help  making  auch  frees, 
if  you  would." 

•'  Child !"  cried  the  old  lady,  while  teats  of! 
wounded  oensibility  trickled  down  her  palej 
cheeks,  *'  and  yon,  my  unjust  friend,  I  hope 
and  trust  that  1  forgive  you  both ;  but,  if  effr 
you  should  be  paralytic  yonrselvea,  may  yoa 
remember  this  evening,  and  learn  to  repeat  of 
having  been  provoked  to  laugh  by  the  phyn- 
cal  weakness  of  a  palsied  old  woman  !*' 

The  indignant  authoress  was  now  penitrat, 
subdued,  and  ashamed, — and  eameatly  asked 
pardon  for  her  unkindneas;  hot  the  yooDg 
offender,  whose  acted  lie  had  exposed  her  to 
seem  guilty  of  a  fault  which  she  had  not  com- 
mitted, was  in  an  affony  to  which  exprestioBi 
Was  inadequate.  But  to  exculpate  henelf 
was  impossible;  and  she  could  only  give  her. 
wounded  victim  tear  for  tear. 


*  I  fear  that  I  have  given  the  words  weakly  and 
imperfectly ;  hut  I  know  I  am  correct,  as  to  the 
sentiment  and  the  illustration.    The  speaker  was 
I  Edward  laviiro. 


To  attend  to  a  farther  perusal  of  the 
script  was  impossible.  The  old  lady  desired  | 
that  her  carriage  should  come  round  directly; 
the  authoress  locked  up  her  composition  that. 
had  been  so  ill-receiveo ;  and  the  young  lady,! 
who  had  been  proud  of  the  acquaintance  of, 
each,  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dia-j 
like  both  to  the  one  and  the  other;  since  tbe| 
former  considered  her  to  he  of  a  ciuel  and  afj 
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feeling  nature,  and  the  latter  could  not  conceal 
from  herself  the  mortifying  truth,  that  her  play 
must  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest,  as  it  had 
utterly  failed  either  to  rivet  or  to  attract  her 
young  auditor's  attention. 

But,  though  this  girl  lost  two  valued  ac- 
(^uaintances  oy  acting  a  lie  (a  harmless  white 
lie,  as  it  is  called,)  I  fear  she  was  not  taught 
or  amended  by  the  circumstance ;  but  deplored 
her  want  of  luck,  rather  than  her  want  of  in- 
tegrity ;  and  had  her  deception  met  with  the 
success  which  she  expected,  she  would  proba- 
bly have  boasted  of  her  ingenious  artifice  to 
her  acquaintance;  —  nor  can  I  help  believing 
that  she  goes  on  in  the  same  way  whenever 
she  is  tempted  to  do  so,  and  values  herself  on 
the  lies  of  selfish  fear,  which  she  dignifies 
by  the  name  of  lies  or  benevolence. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  kindness 
which  prompts  to  really  erroneous  conduct, 
cannot  continue  to  bear  even  a  remote  con- 
nexion with  real  benevolence.  The  mistaken 
girl,  in  the  anecdote  related  above,  begins 
with  what  she  calls  a  virtuous  deception.  She 
could  not  wound  the  feelings  of  the  authoress 
by  owning  that  she  laughed  at  her  mode  of 
reading;  she  therefore  accused  herself  of  a 
moch  worse  fault:  that  of  laughing  at  the 
personal  infirmities  of  a  fellow-creature ;  and 
then,  finding  that  her  artifice  enabled  her  to 
indulge  her  sense  of  the  ridiculous  with  im- 
punity, she  at  length  laughs  treacherously  and 
systematically,  because  she  dares  do  so,  and 
not  itwoluntarily^  as  she  did  at  first,  at  her 
unsuspecting  friend.  Thus,  such  hollow,  un- 
principled l^nevolence  as  hers  soon  degene- 
rated into  absolute  maltvoknu.  But,  had  this 
girl  been  a  girl  of  principle  and  of  real  benevo" 
lenee^  she  might  have  healed  her  friend's  vanity 
at  the  same  time  that  she  wounded  it,  by  say- 
ing, after  she  had  owned  that  her  mode  of 
reading  made  her  laugh,  that  she  was  now 
eonviMed  of  the  truth  of  what  she  had  often 
heard ;  namely,  that  authors  rarely  do  justice 
to  their  own  works,  when  they  read  them 
aloud  themselves,  however  well  they  may 
read  the  works  of  others;  because  they  are 
naturally  so  nervous  on  the  occasion,  that  thej 
are  laughably  violent,  because  painfully  agi- 
tated. 

This  reply  could  not  have  offended  her 
friend  greatly,  if  at  all ;  and  it  might  have  led 
her  to  moderate  her  ouiri  manner  of  reading. 
She  would  in  conseauence  have  appeared  to 
more  advantage ;  and  the  interests  of  real  be- 
nevolence, namely,  the  doing  good  to  a  fellow- 
creatore,  would  have  been  served,  and  she 
would  not,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  save  a  friend's 
vanity  from  being  hurt,  have  been  the  means 
of  wounding  the  feelings  of  an  afilicted  wo- 
man; have  incurred  the  charge  of  inhumanity, 
which  she  by  no  means  deserved ;  and  have 
vainly,  as  well  as  grossly,  sacrificed  the  inte- 
retti  of  Tmth. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LIES     OF     CONVENIENCE. 

I  HAVE  now  before  me  a  very  copious  sub- 
ject; and  shall  begin  by  that  most  common 
lie  'of  convenience ;  the  order  to  servants,  to 
say  "Not  at  home;"  a  custom  which  even 
some  moralists  defend,  because  they  say  that 
it  is  not  lying;  as  it  deceives  no  one.  But 
this  I  deny  ; — as  I  know  it  is  often  meant  to 
deceive.  I  know  that  if  the  person,  angry  at 
bein^  refused  admittance,  says,  at  the  next 
meeting  with  the  denied  person,  "I  am  sure 
you  were  at  home  such  a  day,  when  I  called, 
but  did  not  choo$e  to  see  m«,"  the  answer  is, 
"  Oh  dear,  no ; — how  can  you  say  so  1  I  am 
Bure  I  was  not  at  home ; — for  I  am  never  denied 
to  you ;"  though  the  speaker  is  conscious  all 
the  while  that  "  not  at  home'*  was  intended  to 
deceive,  as  well  as  to  deny.  But,  if  it  be  true 
that  "  not  at  home"  is  not  intended  to  deceive, 
and  is  a  form  used  merely  to  exclude  visiters 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  I  would  ask 
whether  it  were  not  just  as  easy  to  say,  »*  my 
master,  or  my  mistress,  is  engaged ;  and  can 
see  no  one  this  morning."  ^hy  have  re- 
course even  to  the  appearance  of  fiilsehood, 
when  truth  would  answer  every  purpose  just 
as  well  1 

But  if  ^*  not  at  home"  be  understood  amongst 
equals,  merely  as  a  legitimate  excuse,  it  still  is 
highly  objectionable;  because  it  must  have  a 
most  pernicious  effect  on  the  minds  of  servants, 
who  cannot  be  supposed  parties  to  this  implied 
compact  amongst  their  superiors,  and  must 
therefore  understand  the  order  literally  i  which 
is,  **  go,  and  lie  for  my  convenience !"  How 
then,  I  ask  in  the  name  of  justice  and  common, 
sense,  can  I,  aAer  giving  such  an  order,  resent 
any  lie  which  servants  may  choose  to  tell  me 
for  their  own  convenience,  pleasure,  or  inter* 
est! 

Thoughtless  and  injudicious,  (I  do  not  like 
to  add,)  unprincipled  persons,  sometimes  say 
to  servants,  when  they  have  denied  their  mis- 
tress, "  Oh  fy !  how  can  you  tell  me  such  » 
fib  without  blushing  1  I  am  ashamed  of  you  f 
You  know  your  lady  is  sU  home ; — well ; — 1 
am  really  shocked  at  your  naving  so  much  ef- 
frontery as  to  tell  such  a  lie  with  so  grave  a 
face !  But  give  my  compliments  to  your  mis- 
tress, and  tell  her,  I  hope  that  she  will  see  me 
the  next  time  I  call ;"  and  ^11  this  uttered  in 
a  laughing  manner,  as  if  this  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  poor  servant  were  an  excellent  joke  f 
But  on  these  occasions,  what  can  the  effect  of 
such  joking  be  on  the  conscious  liars  1  It  must 
either  lead  them  to  think  as  lightly  of  truth  as 
their  reprovers  themselves,  (since  they  seem 
more  amused  than  shocked  at  the  detected 
violation  of  it,)  or  they  will  torn  away  dis- 
tressed in  conscience,  degraded  in  their  own 
eyes,  for  having  obe^^  ^^'^vt  ««k^\w^«w^^\ 
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reeling  a  degree  of  virttioy^  indignation  agmioat 
those  persons  who  have*  bf  their  immoial 
command,  been  the  means  ol  their  painful  d^ 
gradaiion  ;^naj,  Ih^ir  msister  and  miAtre^fi 
will  be  for  ever  lowered  in  th^ir  servania^  ea- 
teem  ;  they  will  feel  that  the  ieachcr  of  a  lie  is 
brought  down  on  a  level  with  the  ultererof  it; 
And  the  chances  are  thai,  during  the  real  of 
Iheir  service,  they  wilt  without  aerupk  use 
agmmt  thtir  tmploya-A  the  dexterity  which 
ihev  haT«  taught  them  to  use  tigainsi others.* 
Bfl  «n0Q|«t  the  miTSt  frequent  lies  of  con- 


*  Alt  I  feel  ft  great  desire  la  lay  before  my  readei^ 
the  fltrongeat  arsnimcnis  possible,  to  prove  the  vici- 
«u»  tendency  ol<Jven  \\w  mom  tolerflled  lie  of  con- 
venience; namely,  ihe  order  to  eervants  lo  say 
*^  Not  at  home  ;^*  and  aa  I  wholly  diatrtist  my  own 
powera  of  argiting  wiih  tjftct  on^hiii.  or  any  other 
iifliibjectfl  mve  »ht  fotlowina:  extracts  from  DrXhal- 
merfl^B  **  Discourses  on  <he  Apphcation  of  Chha- 
'tianiiy  ro  tho  Conimereial  and  Urdinary  A^airt  of 
Life  f  *  ^^  dJscoutaGR  which  Bbtindiuilly  and  elo- 
quently prove  the  sinful ni^as  of  deceit  in  general, 
and  the  fearful  responsibility  incurred  by  ail  who 
depurtt  even  in  the  mont  conimon  occurrences » 
frunt  that  undevianng  praence  of  truth  which  is 
everywhere  eruoined  on  Chrietiani  in  the  Dagea  of 
Holy  Wrk,  But  I  shall »  though  rel tic tantly 7  con- 
fine my*elf,  tn  these  e^Eract»,  to  what  beara  imme- 
diately on  the  subject  before  (i&.  I  mnst,  however, 
itflie)  in  juitice  to  my  self*  that  my  remarks  an  thtt 
jitimf  poinis  were  not  only  writ  ten  ^  but  printed  and 
pubUiihcdT  in  a  periodical  work^  beiforc  1  knew  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  written  the  book  in  question. 

'*  You  put  a  Lie  into  the  tnoutb  of  a  dependant, 
nod  that  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  your  time 
■from  Bueh  an  encroachment  aa  you  would  not  feel 
to  be  convenient  or  agreeable.  Look  to  the  little 
■ecount  that  i^  made  of  a  brother's  and  aieter^a 
•lernity.  Behold  tb*j  guilty  task  (hal  ia  thus  un- 
mercifully laid  upon  one  who  is  shonly  to  appear 
beforre  ibe  jndgment-seat  of  Chriat.  Think  of  the 
entanglement  that  is  thiis  made  to  beset  the  path 
of  a  crtmture  who  is  unperiBhable.  That,  at  the 
■brine  of  Man^mon,  such  a  bloody  sacrifice  ahould 
be  rendered,  by  mm^  of  his  uareletiting  votaries, 
ia  not  to  be  wondered  at*  but,  that  the  shnne  of, 
clejj^nce  and  fashion  should  be  bathed  in  blooii  j — 
that  9of\  and  sentimmtitl  ladyship  should  put  forth 
her  hand  to  such  an  enormity  ; — that  ahe,  who  can 
aigh  so  gently,  and  shed  her  graceful  tear  over  the 
auJfenngfl  o|  others,  should  thus  be  accessary  to 
the  second  and  more  awful  death  of  her  own  do- 
inestics; — that  one,  who  looks  the  mildest  and 
loveliest  of  hximan  beings,  ahould  exact  obedience 
to  a  mandate  which  ^ames  wrath,  and  tribulation, 
and  anguish  in  its  train.  Oh  1  how  it  should  con- 
£rm  every  Christian  in  his  defiance  of  the  auihority 
jof  fashion,  and  lead  bini  to  spurn  at  all  its  folly, 
and  all  its  wonhlessncss.  And  it  is  quite  in  vam 
to  eay  that  the  acrvani,  whom  you  thus  employ  as 
the  deputy  of  your  falsehood,  can  possibly  e.teeute 
the  commiSisiDn  withtjut  the  conscience  being  at  all 
tainted  or  defiled  by  it ;  that  a  simple  cottage  maid 
can  10  aophiaticate  the  matter,  as,  withowi  any  vio- 
lence to  her  ori^nal  principles,  to  utter  the  language 
of  what  uhc  assuredly  knows  to  be  a  downright  lie  ; 
— that  she,  humble  and  untutored  soul !  can  auatain 
no  injury,  when  thua  made  to  tamper  with  the  plain 
Enghih  of  these  realmfi,'^-ihat  she  can  at  all  sat< 
isfy  herself  how,  by  the  preacril»ed  utterance  of 
**not  at  home,'*  she  is  not  pronoLincing  auch  words 
^  are  aabatantially  untrue,  but  merely  using  them 


venience  are  those  whteh  are  told  leUltTe  lo 
engagements,  which  they  who  make  thvin  aiv 
averse  to  keep*  **  Keadachear  had  cold  a,  uik 
expected  via  iters  from  the  country  ^^  at  I  thesep 
in  Iheir  turn,  are  used  as  lies  of  conTenien(% 
and  gratify  indolence,  or  caprice,  at  the  eipei 
of  iniegiity. 

How  often  have  I  pitied  the  vrirea  and 
daughtart  of  profeaaioiml  men,  for  the  number 
of  Ilea  which  they  are  obliged  U>  tell,  in  ^ 
course  of  the  year!  ^^Dr.  — ^~-  is  veijaorTf ; 
hot  he  was  sent  for  to  ft  patieoi  just  as  he  ««i 


in  another  and  [perfectly  understood 
and  which,  according  lo  tbeir  modem  tmvlaiioii, 
denote  that  the  person,  of  whom  she  m  thus  ipcak- 
ing,  13  securely  lurking  in  one  of  the  moat  acscnn 
and  intimate  of  its  n*ceptacles. 

'*  You  iJiay  try  to  darken  this  piece  of  caauistry 
as  you  will,  and  work  up  your  minds  into  tb# 
peaceable  conviction,  that  it  la  all  ngbt,  and  as  it 
ahould  be.  But,  be  very  certain  that,  where  the 
moral  sense  of  your  donieaiic  is  not  already  over* 
thrown,  ihere  is,  at  least,  one  bosom,  wiihin  which 
you  have  raised  a  war  of  doubts  and  dUiicuittei, 
and  where^  if  (he  victory  be  on  your  »de,  it  will 
be  on  the  side  of  hitn  who  la  the  gr^at  enemy  of 
right  eousneaa. 

*^  There  is,  at  leasts  one  pcr^n,  along  the  line 
of  this  conveyance  of  deceit ♦  who  condemneth  her* 
self  in  that  which  she  all  owe  th ;  who,  in  the  iaa- 
guage  of  Paul,  esteetning  the  pnictiee  to  be  aa> 
elean,  to  her  will  it  be  unclean  ;  who  will  perform 
her  task  with  the  oBence  of  her  own  cooodenea, 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  will  indei'd  be  evd; 
who  cannot  render  obtdieace  in  this  matter  to  her 
earthly  superior,  but,  by  an  act,  in  which  she  dots 
not  stand  clear  and  unconsdoos  of  ^ilt  belbct 
God ;  and  with  whom,  therefore,  the  «ad  cones- 
qucnces  of  what  we  can  call  nothing  elee  than  a 
barbarous  combination  against  ilie  principles  asd 
prospects  of  the  lower  orders,  ia — that,  sa  she  bss 
not  cleaved  fully  unto  the  Lord,  atid  haa  not  k^ 
by  the  service  of  the  one  Master,  and  has  not  ibr- 
saken  all  but  His  bklding,  she  cannot  be  tbs  dis- 
ciple of  Christ, 

"And  let  us  just  aak  a  master*  or  a  mistreat, 
who  can  thus  make  free  with  the  moral  prindpifl 
of  their  servants  in  one  instance  *  how  they  caa 
look  for  pure  or  correct  principle  from  them  ia 
other  instances  f  What  nght  have  they  to  cisia* 
plain  of  unfaithfulne^  against  themselves,  wfaa 
have  deliberately  seduced  another  into  a  habit  of 
unfaithfulness  i^ainst  God  f  Are  they  so  utteiiy 
unskilled  in  the  mysteries  of  our  nature,  as  do*  ta 
perceive,  that  the  servant  whom  you  have  taupbt 
to  he,  has  gotten  such  rudiments  of  educahon  it 
your  hand,  as  that,  without  any  fiirther  help,  hi 
can  now  teach  himself  to  purloin  I— and  yet  a*- 
thing  more  fre^juent  than  loud  and  angry  coia- 

I  plainings  against  the  treachery  of  servants ;  si  if. 

'in  the  general  wreck  of  their  other  principleiS,  I 
principli^  of  consideration  for  the  good  and  imefert 
of  tbeir  employer,  and  who  haa  at  the  same  tinH 
been  their  seducer^  was  to  eurvtve  in  all  ita  power 
and  seneibihiy.  It  ia  just  sneh  a  retribution  as  w» 
to  be  looked  for.  It  is  a  recoil,  upon  tbeir  own 
heads,  of  the  mischief  which  they  theraselves  bart 
originated.  It  is  the  temporal  part  of  the  punish- 
ment which  they  have  to  bear  for  the  sin  of  oar 
te;a  ;  but  not  the  whole  of  it ;  far  better  for  tbij/a 
both,  that  both  person  and  property  were  east  into 
the  sea,  than  that  they  should  stand  the  reckkia- 
ing  of  that  day,  when  called  to  give  an  accoant  of 
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coinin|^  with  me  to  yoar  house/* -~'*Papa*8 
coropliments,  and  he  is  very  sorry;  but  be 
was  forced  to  attend  a  commission  of  bank- 
ruptcy :  he  will  certainly  come,  if  he  can,  by- 
and-by,**  when  the  chances  are,  that  the  phy- 
sician is  enjoying  himself  over  his  book  and 
his  fire,  and  the  lawyer  also,  congratulating 
themselTes  on  having  escaped  that  terrible 
bore,  a  party,  at  the  expense  of  teaching  their 
wife,  or  daughter,  or  son,  to  tell  what  they 
call  a  white  lie !  But,  I  would  ask  those 
fathers  and  those  mothers  who  make  their 
children  the  bearers  of  similar  excuses,  whe- 
ther after  giving  them  such  commissions, 
they  could  conscientiously  resent  any  breach 
of  veracity,  or  breach  of  confidence,  or  decep- 
tion, committed  by  their  children  in  matters  of 
more  importance.  *'  Ce  rCut  que  U  premier  paa 
qui  eoutt^^  says  the  proverb;  and  1  believe 
that  habitual,  permitted,  and  encouraged  lying, 
in  little  and  seemingly  unimportant  things, 
leads  to  want  of  truth  and  principle  in  great 
and  serious  matters ;  for  when  the  barrier,  or 
restrictive  principle,  is  once  thrown  down,  no 
one  can  say  where  a  stop  will  be  put  to  the 
inroads  and  the  destruction. 

I  forgot,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  work,  to 
notice  one  fiilsehood  which  is  only  too  often 
uttered  by  young  women  in  a  ball-room ;  but 
I  shall  now  mention  it  with  due  reprehension, 
though  I  scarcely  know  under  what  head  to 
class  it.  I  think,  however,  that  it  may  be 
named  without  impropriety,  one  of  the  Lies 
or  CoirviNiBNCB. 

But,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  an  extract 
on  this  subject,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  a  friend,  on  reading  this  book,  in  which 
she  has  had  the  kindness  to  praise,  and  the 
•till  greater  kindness  to  admonish  me.*  She 
says,  as  follows;  **One  falsehood  that  is 
yery  often  uttered  by  the  lips  of  youth,  I 
trust  not  without  a  blush,  you  have  passed  un- 
noticed; and,  as  I  always  considered  it  x\o 
yenial  one,  I  will  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  its  impropriety.  A  young  lady, 
when  asked  by  a  gentleman  to  dance,  whom 
she  does  not  approve,  will,  without  hesitation, 
say,  though  unprovided  with  any  other  part^ 
ner,  **  If  I  dance,  I  am  engaged  ;**  this  posi- 

the  souls  that  thev  havjs  murdered,  and  the  blood 
of  so  mighty  a  oestructioQ  is  required  at  their 
hands." 

These  remarks  at  first  made  part  of  a  chapter 
on  the  Lie  of  Convenience,  but  thinking  them  not 
suited  to  that  period  of  mv  work,  I  took  (hem  out 
again,  and  not  being  able  to  introduce  them  in 
any  subseauent  chapter,  because  they  treat  of  one 
particular  ue,  and  not  of  lyine  in  general,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  content  myseu  wim  putting  them 
in  a  note. 

*  Vide  a  (printed)  letter  addressed  "  to  Mrs.  Opie, 
with  observations  on  her  recent  publication,  *  Illus-  J 
trations  of  Lying  in  all  its  branches.*  '*  The  Au- 1 
thoreas  is  Susan  Reeve,  wife  of  Dr.  Reeve,  M.D.,  | 
and  daughter  of  E.  Bonhote  of  Bungay,  authoress  t 
of  many  interesting  publications.  I 


tive  untruth  is  calculated  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  for 
it  generally  happens  that  such  person  discovers 
he  has  been  deceived,  as  well  as  rejected.  It 
is  very  seldom  that  young  men,  to  whom  it 
would  really  be  improper  that  a  lady  should 
give  her  hand  for  the  short  time  occupied  in 
one  or  two  dances,  are  admitted  into  our  pub- 
lic places :  but,  in  such  a  case,  could  not  a 
reference  be  made  by  her,  to  any  friends  who 
are  present ;  pride  and  ranity  too  often  prompt 
the  refusal,  and,  because  the  offered  partner 
has  not  sufficiently  sacrificed  to  the  graces,  is 
little  versed  '*in  the  poetry  of  motion,**  or 
derives  no  consequence  from  the  possession  of 
rank,  or  riches,  he  is  treated  with  what  he 
must  feel  to  be  contempt.  True  politeness, 
which  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  would  scorn 
thus  to  w^ound  another,  and  the  real  votaries 
of  sincerity  would  never  so  violate  its  rules  to 
escape  a  temporary  mortification.'* 

I  -shall  only  add  that  I  have  entire  unity  of 
teniimeni  with  the  foregoing  extract 

Here  I  beg  leave  to  insert  a  short  tale,  il- 
lustrative of  Lies  of  Convenienee. 
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There  are  a  great  many  match-makers  in 
the  world ;  beings  who  dare  to  take  on  them- 
selves XhefeatftS  retpofmhiliiy  of  bringing  two 
persons  together  into  that  solemn  union  which 
only  death  or  guilt  can  dissolve;  and  thus 
make  themselves  answerable  for  the  possible 
misery  of  two  of  their  fellow  creatures. 

One  of  these  busy  match-makers,  a  gentle- 
man named  Byrome,  was  very  desirous  that 
Henry  Sanford,  a  relation  of  his,  should  be- 
come a  married  man ;  and  be  called  one  morn- 
ing to  inform  him  that  he  had  at  length  met 
with  a  young  lady  who  would,  he  flattered 
himself,  suit  him  in  all  respects  as  a  wife. 
Henry  Sanford  was  not  a  roan  of  many  words; 
nor  had  he  a  high  opinion  of  Byrome'a  judg- 
ment. He  therefore  only  said,  in  reply,  that 
he  was  willing  to  accompany  his  relation  to 
the  lady*s  house,  where,  on  Byrome*s  invita- 
tion, he  found  that  he  was  expected  to  drink  tea. 

The  young  lady  in  question,  whom  I  shall 

call  Lydia  L- ,  lived  with  her  widowed 

aunt,  who  had  brought  her  and  her  sisters  up, 
and  supplied  to  them  the  place  of  parents, 
lost  in  their  infancy.  She  had  bestowed  on 
them  an  expensive  and  showy  education;  had, 
both  by  precept  and  example,  given  every 
worldly  polish  to  their  manners;  and  had 
taught  them  to  set  off  their  beauty  by  tasteful 
and  fashionable  dress;  that  is,  she  had  done 
for  them  all  that  she  thought  was  necessary  to 
be  done;  and  she,  as  well  as  Byrome,  believed 
that  they  possessed  every  requisite  to  make 
the  marriage  state  happy. 

But  Henry  Sanford  was  not  so  easy  to 
please.  He  valued  personal  beauty  and  exter- 
nal accomplishmenu  far  below  christian  ^rracea 
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And  TTtoral  virtues;  at)d  was  resolved  never  to 
unite  him^ir  Ui  a  i^oDian  wfaoaii  coRtluct  wes 
not  eniirely  under  the  guidiiuoe  of  a  itrict  i^ 
Hgious  principle. 

Lydta  L — - —  was  not  in  the  Enom  when 
Sanford  arrived,  but  ho  tery  soon  had  cau*e 
to  doubt  Ihe  moral  int^srity  of  hor  aaot  and 
eifttera  ;  fofi  on  Byromo^  gayingf  "  I  hope  you 
ere  not  to  have  any  comptiny  but  ourselves 
to-diiy/^  Ihe  aunt  replied,  ^' Oh,  no;  we  pul 
off  BO  me  coEiipany  that  wn  expected,  because 
we  thought  yoii  woM  Uke  to  he  alone  \*^  and 
one  of  the  sisters  added,  ^^Yes^  1  wrote  to 

the  disagreeable  U ^,  iuformm|^  them  that 

my  aunt  was  tcK»  unwell,  with  one  of  her  bad 
toidliihimi  to  see  company  ;**  *^  and  1,**  said 

ik%  #4^r,  "  caUed  on  the  G e,  and  sBid 

that  we  wished  them  U>  come  another  day^ 
because  the  beaui  whom  they  liked  best  to 
swot  were  engaj^ed J* 

H  Adminible !"  ciied  Byrome,  **  let  women 
tlone  Ibr  e^ceuses  V  while  8a n ford  looked 
gTfire,  and  wondered  how  kiny  one  could  tliittk 
admirable  what  to  Aim  appeared  so  reprehen- 
sible. '*  However,'^  thought  h^,  **  Lydia  had 
no  share  in  this  treachery  and  while  lying,  but 
muy  dislike  them  as  I  do.**  Soon  aAer^  she 
made  her  appearance,  attired  Tor  conquest;  and 
so  radiant  did  she  seem  in  her  youthful  loveli- 
ness and  grsce,  that  Sanford  earnestly  hoped 
fthe  had  better  prineiplea  than  her  sisters. 

Time  fl#^d  on  rapid  wings;  and  Byrmne  and 
the  two  elder  slaters  fre^^uently  congratulated 

each  other  that  *^  the  disagreeable  D- s,  and 

tiresome  G s,'*  bad  not  been  allowed  to 

come  and  destroy,  as  they  would  have  done, 
the  pleasure  of  the  afternoon.  But  Lydia  did 
mot  Join  in  this  conversation  \  and  Sanford 
was  glad  of  it<  The  hours  passed  in  alternate 
muftie  and  conversation,  mnd  alio  in  looking 
over  some  beautJrul  drawing  of  Lydla^s;  but 
the  evening-  was  to  conclude  with  a  French 
gome,  a  j^k-de-»Q€iiU  which  San  ford  wa»  tin- 
acquainted  with,  and  which  would  give  Lydia 
an  opportunity  of  telling  a  story  gracefhUy* 

The  L s  lived  in  a  pleasant  village  near 

the  town  where  Sanford  and  Byronie  resided  ; 
and  a  long  avenue  of  fine  trees  led  to  their 
doDr;  when,,  just  as  the  aunt  was  pointing  out 
their  beauty  to  Sanford,  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh, 
dear!  girls,  what  shall  we  dot  there  \%  Mrs.. 
Carthew  now  entertn:^  the  avenue!  Not  at 
home,  John !  not  at  home !"  she  eagerly  vo- 
eiferated. 

*'  My  dear  aunt,  that  will  BOt  do  for  her,^ 
cried  the  eldest  ftister  i  "  for  she  will  ask  for 
UA  all  in  turn,  and  inquiie  where.  We  are,  that 
she  may  ^o  after  QS»" 

**  True,"  said  the  other,  "  and  if  we  admit 
her,  she  is  so  severe  and  method istieal,  that 
she  wnll  spoil  all  our  enjoy  me  nt*" 

'*  However,  in  she  must  come,"  observed 
the  aunt,  ^'  for,  as  she  is  an  old  friend,  1  should 
not  like  to  affront  her/* 

SiiaJ:brd  was  just  going  to  say,  "  If  she  be 


an  old  friend,  admit  her  by  all  means;**  whca 
on  looking  at  Lydia,  who  had  been  si  leal  all 
this  time,  and  was,  he  flattered  himselfi  \^  t^is 
way  of  think ingi  he  saw  her  put  her  ftnger 
archly  to  her  nose,  and  heard  her  exctaim,  **  I 
have  it!  there,  there;  go  all  of  you  into  lbs 
next  room,  and  close  the  door!"  she  ihea 
bounded  gracefully  down  the  avenue,  whiW 
8anford,  with  a  degree  of  pain  which  he  eoul4 
have  scarcely  thought  possible,  heard  one  of 
the  sisters  say  to  Byrome,  ^''  Ah  !  Lydia  ts  m 
be  truated;  she  tells  a  white  lie  with  such  in 
innocent  look,  that  no  one  can  suspect  her." 
**  What  a  valuable  accomplishment^  *  thought 
Sanford,  *Mn  a  woman!  wb«  a  Fecommend^* 
lion  in  a  wife  P  and  he  really  dreaded  tlie  ^k 
deceiver^s  return. 

She  came  back,  "  nothing  doubting,*'  ai»d, 
smiting'  with  great  self-complacency,  sstd,  ^*  It 
was  very  fortunate  that  it  was  I  who  met  her  ; 
for  I  have  more  presence  of  mind  than  yea, 
my  dear  sisters.  The  good  soul  had  seesi  the 
D  c  ;  and  heanng  my  aunt  was  ill,  cs 
to  inquire  concerning  her.  She  was  even 
coming  on  to  the  houEe,  as  she  saw  do  reuses 
why  she  should  not;  and  I,  for  a  moment, 
was  8t  a  loss  how  to  keep  her  ^way,  when  ! 
luckily  recollected  her  ercat  dread  of  uifecliofi, 
and  told  her  that,  as  Uie  typhus  fever  was  in 
the  village,  I  feared  it  was  only  too  possible 
that  my  poor  aunt  had  caught  it  !"** 

»*  Capital!"  cried  ihe  aunt  and  Byrome* 

"  Really^  Lydia,  that  was  even  oat-dotnf 
yourself,"  cried  her  eldest  sister. 

'*  Poor  Cartbew  !  I  should  not  wonder,  ifsba 
came  at  all  near  the  house,  that  she  went 
home,  and  took  to  her  bed  from  alarm  V* 

Even  Byrome  was  shocked  at  this  unfeflis^ 
speech;  and  could  not  help  observing,  that  tt 
would  he  hard  irtdeed  if  such  was  the  result, 
to  a  i^ood  old  friend,  of  an  alfectionate  tnqatry. 

"'True,**  replied  Lydia,  **and  I  hope  and 
trust  she  will  not  really  suifer;  but,  tboagfa 
very  good,  she  is  very  troublesome ;  and  covl4 
we  but  keep  up  the  hum  for  a  dajr  or  twch,  it 
would  be  such  a  com  fori  to  us  1  as  she  cames 
very  often,  and  now  cannot  endar^  cards,  dot 
any  music  but  hymn-singing." 

"  Then  I  am  glad  she  was  aol  admitted  j" 
said  Byrome,  who  saw  with  pain,  by  Sanft^r^'i 
folded  arms  and  grave,  countenance,  that  t 
changein  his  feelings  towards  Lydia  had  takra 
place*  Nor  was  he  deceived  ;  Sanford  wn 
indeed  gazing  intently,  but  not  as  before,  wiUi 
almost  overpowering  admiration,  Ott  Ihe  ce<K 
ficiou  sly  blushing  object  of  it.  No;  hewn 
likening  her  as  he  ga^ted,  to  the  beautiful  ip- 
ples  that  are  said  to  grow  on  the  shores  of  tks 
Dead  Sea,  which  tempt  the  traveller  to  pluck 
and  eat,  but  are  tilled  only  with  dust  and  bittsr 
ashes. 

^^  But  we  are  losing  time/'  said  Lydia;  •*Ut 
us  becin  our  French  game  t"  Sanford  c-oldly 
bowed  assent :  but  he  knew  not  what  ilrt 
said;   he  was  so  ioattenttve,  that  he  had  la 
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forfeit  continually;  he  spoke  not;  he  smiled 
not ;  except  with  a  sort  or  sarcastic  expression ; 
and  Lydia  felt  conscious  that  she  had  lost  kim^ 
though  she  knew  not  why ;  tor  her  moral  sense 
was  too  dull  for  her  to  conceive  the  eflect  which 
her  falsehood  and  want  of  feeling,  towards  an 
old  and  pious  friend,  had  produced  on  him. 
This  consciousness  was  a  painful  one,  as  San- 
ford  was  handsome,  sensible,  and  rich  ;  there- 
fore, he  was  what  match-seeking  girls^odious 
▼ulgaritv !)  call  a  gttod catch.  Besides,  Dyrome 
had  told  her  that  she  might  depend  on  making 
a  conquest  of  his  relation,  Henry  Sanford. 
The  evening,  therefore,  which  began  so  bright- 
ly, ended  in  pain  and  mortification,  both  to 
Sanford  and  Lydia.  The  former  was  impa- 
tient to  depart  as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  and 
the  latter,  piqued,  disappointed,  and  almost 
dejected,  did  not  join  her  sisters  in  soliciting 
him  to  stay. 

•»  Well,*'  said  Byrome,  as  soon  as  they  lefl 
the  house,  *«  how  do  you  like  the  beautiful  and 
aecoroplished  Lydia  r* 

**She  is  beautiful  and  accomplished;  but 
that  is  all.*" 

*'  Nay,  I  am  sure  you  seemed  to  admire  her 
exceedingly,  till  just  now,  and  paid  her  more 
animated  attention  than  I  ever  saw  you  pay 
any  woman  before." 

»*  True ;  but  I  soon  found  that  she  was  as 
hollow-hearted  as  she  is  fair." 

**0h!  I  suppose  you  mean  the  deception 
which  she  practised  on  the  old  lady.  Well ; 
where  was  the  great  harm  of  that  f  she  only 
told  a  white  lie ;  and  nobody,  that  is  not  a 
puritan,  scruples  to  do  that,  you  know." 

**  I  am  no  puritan,  as  you  term  it ;  yet  I 
scrapie  it ;  but,  if  I  were  to  be  betrayed  into 
Boch  meanness,  (and  no  one  perhaps  can  be 
always  on  his  guard,)  I  should  blush  to  have 
it  known ;  but  this  girl  seemed  to  glory  in  her 
shame,  and  to  be  proud  of  the  disgraceful 
readiness  with  which  she  uttered  her  false- 
hood," 

**I  must  own  that  I  was  surprised  she  did 
not  express  some  regret  at  being  forced  to 
do  what  she  did,  in  order  to  prevent  our  plea- 
sure from  being  spoiled." 

**Why  should  shel  Like  yourself,  she 
saw  no  harm  in  a  wkiU  He;  but  mark  me, 
Byrome,  the  woman  whom  I  marry  shall  not 
think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  whiit  lie ; — 
she  shall  think  all  lies  hltuk;  be^^use  the  in- 
tention of  aU  lies  is  to  deceive ;  and,  from  the 
highest  authority  we  are  forbidden  to  deceive 
one  another.  I  assure  you,  that  if  I  were 
married  to  Lydia,  I  should  distrust  her  expres- 
sions of  love  towards  me ; — I  should  suspect 
that  she  married  my  fortune,  not  me;  and 
that  whenever  strong  temptation  offered,  she 
would  deoeive  me  as  readily  as,  for  a  very 
slight  one  indeed,  she  deceived  that  kind  friend 
who  came  on  an  errand  of  love,  and  was  sent 
away  alarmed,  and  anxious,  by  this  young 
hypocrite's  unblushing  falsehood !    Trust  me. 


Byrome,  that  my  wife  shall  be  a  Strict  moral- 
ist." 

"  What !  a  moral  philosopher  1" 

"  No ;  a  far  better  thing.  She  shall  be  an 
humble  relying  christian  ; — thence  she  will  be 
capable  of  speaking  the  truth,  even  to  her  own 
condemnation ; — and  on  all  occasions  her  fear 
of  man  will  be  wholly  subservient  to  her  fear 
of  her  Creator." 

'*  And,  pray,  how  can  you  ever  be  able  to 
assure  yourself  that  any  girl  is  this  paragon!" 

"  Surely,  if  what  we  call  chance  could  so 
easily  exhibit  to  me  Lydia  L— —  in  all  the 
ugliness  of  her  falsehood,  it  may  equally,  one 
day  or  other,  disclose  to  me  some  other  girl 
in  all  the  beauty  of  her  truth.  Till  then,  I 
hope,  I  shall  have  resolution  enough  to  remain 
a  bachelor." 

*^Then,"  replied  Byrome,  shaking  his  head, 
**  I  must  bid  you  good  night,  an  old  bachelor 
in  prospect  and  perpetuity  !" 

And  as  he  returned  his  farewell,  Sanford 
sighed  to  think  that  his  prophecy  was  only 
too  likely  to  be  fulfilled ;  since  his  observation 
had  convinced  him  that  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth,  on  little  as  well  as  on  great  occasions, 
is,  though  one  of  the  most  important,  the 
RAREST  of  all  virtues. 


CHAPTER   VIL 

ON     LIES     or    INTEREST* 

These  lies  are  very  various,  and  are  more 
excusable  and  less  offensive,  than  many  others. 

The  pale,  ragged  beggar,  who,  to  add  to  the 
effect  of  his  or  her  ill  looks,  tells  of  the  large 
family  which  does  not  exist,  has  a  strong  mo- 
tive to  deceive  in  the  penury  which  does ; — 
and  one  cannot  consider  as  a  very  abandoned 
liar,  the  tradesman,  who  tells  you  he  cannot 
afford  to  come  down  to  the  price  which  you 
offer,  because  he  gave  almost  as  much  for  the 
goods  himself.  It  is  not  from  persons  like 
these  that  we  meet  with  the  most  disgusting 
marks  of  interested  falsehood.  It  is  when  ha- 
bitual and  petty  lying  profiines  the  lips  of 
those  whom  independence  preserves  from  any 
strong  temptation  to  violate  truth,  and  whom 
religion  and  education  might  have  taught  to 
value  it« 

The  following  story  will  illustrate  the  Lies 
or  Interest. 

THE  SCREEN,  OR  "NOT  AT  HOME." 

The  widow  of  Governor  Atherling  returned 
from  the  East  Indies,  old,  rich,  and  childless; 
and  as  she  had  none  hut  very  distant  relations, 
her  affections  naturally  tara»i  \n^<«\4'^  ^^V 
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Millesi  fir^ndt  of  her  youth ;  one  of  whom 
•he  fbond  atill  li? iiig»  and  raaldiiig  in  m  lerge 
oooBtry-towiu 

She  therefore  hired  e  hooeeandgraimde  «d- 
Jeeent,  in  a  Tillage  jr^vf  near  to  thai  ladT*a 
ahode,  and  heeame  not  odf  her  fteqoenl  bol 
welcome  goeat.  Tiila  old  friend  waa  a  widow 
in  narrow  eireomataneeet  with  fbar  daoghteva 
alenderlv  prorided  for ;  and  ahe  Jnatly  ooo- 
daded  that,  if  ahe  and  her  fiunilycoald  endear 
tfaemaelfee  to  their  opulent  gneet,  they  eiioiUd 
in  all  prohability  inherit  eome  of  her  property. 
In  the  meanwhile  aa  ahe  nefer  tiaited  them 
without  bringing  with  her*  in  great  ahundanoe, 
whatever  wae  wanted  for  the  tahle«  and  mi^t 
thenfore  he  aaid  to  coatribnte  to  their  main- 
tenaneot  without  aeendng  Xp  intend  to  do  ao, 
they  took  ineceaant  paina  to  eoneiliate  her 
inoie  and  more  every  day*  by  Hatteriee  which 
•he  did  not  aee  throaght  and  attentione  which 
ahe  deeply  Mt  Stillt  the  Livingetonea  were 
not  in  aptrit  ontad  to  their  amiable  gneat. 
The  eorrowa  of  her  heart  bed  led  her  by  alow 
degreea,  to  eeek  reAim  in  a  raligiooa  eouree 
of  life;  and,  apite  of  her  pronenees  to  eel^ 
deeeption«  ahe  coold  not  eonoeal  from  heraelf 


.  that  FtoBV*to  vidt  ahonU  Ml  he  «f 
long  doratioii.  In  me  aeanwUls,  they  eo» 
fided  hi  the  ••ewlty  allbided  th^aa  by  wbt 
any  be  called  their  Tunrm  um  or  imiB 
But,  in  oider  to  anks  •*aawi— na  deal  . 
aare,**  they  bad  alao  leeonne  to  te  acvni 
um  or  niTBBieTi  aad*  in  otdflt  to  fii^ln 
Fanny  from  ever  daihur  to  inform  tlidr  viaf^ 
that  ahe  wa»  the  diild  of  Fanny  Boauai 
the]f  aaamed  her  thai  that  lady  vrae  aoeMagei 
againat  her  poor  rndther*  foir  having  manied  mr 
nnworthy  ftlher«  that  no  one  daied  to  ■emioi 
her  name  to  her;  becanae  it  never  foiled  to 
draw  from  her  the  laoat  vioknl  dbue  of  kr 
onee  dearest  inend* 

«•  And  yon  know  Fan^f,**  they  took  can 
add«  **  tlmt  yon  coold  not  hoar  to  hear  y 


tliat*  on  tbia  moat  important  anbject  the  Liv- 
ingatonea  had  never  thoaght  eeriottaly»  and 
were,  aa  yet«  entirely  women  of  the  world. 
Bat  atill  her  heart  longed  to  be  attached  to 
eomething;  and  aa  her  starved  affections 
craved  some  daily  food,  she  suffered  herself  to 
love  this  plausible,  amusing,  agreeable,  and 
seemingly  affectionate  family ;  and  she  every 
day  lived  in  hope,  that,  by  her  precepts  and 
example,  she  should  ultimately  tear  them  from 
that  »*  world  they  loved  too  well."  Sweet 
and  precious  to  their  own  souls,  are  the  illu- 
sions of  the  good ;  and  the  deceived  East  In- 
dian was  happy,  because  she  did  not  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  the  Livingstones. 

On  the  contrary,  so  fascinated  was  she  by 
what  she  fancied  they  were,  or  might  become, 
that  she  took  very  little  notice  of  a  shame- 
faced, awkward,  retiring,  silent  girl,  the  only 
child  of  the  dearest  friend  that  her  childhood 
and  her  youth  had  known, — and  who  had  been 
purposely  introduced  to  her  only  as  Fanny 
Barnwell,  For  the  Livingstones  were  too  self- 
ish, and  too  prudent,  to  let  their  rich  friend 
know  that  this  poor  girl  was  the  orphan  of 
Fanny  Beaumont.  Withholding,  therefore,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  truth,  they  only  in- 
formed her  that  Fanny  Barnwell  was  an  or- 
phan, who  was  glad  to  live  amongst  her  friends, 
that  she  might  make  her  small  income  sufficient 
for  her  wants ;  taking  care  not  to  add  that  she 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Fanny  Beau- 
mont, whose  long  silence  and  subsequent 
death  she  had  bitterly  deplored,  had  died  child- 
less ;  for  that  she  had  married  a  second  hus- 
band, by  whom  she  had  the  poor  orphan  in 
question,  and  had  lived  many  years  in  sorrow 
and  obscurity,  the  result  of  this  imprudent  mar- 
riage; resolving,  however,  in  order  to  avoid 


««No;  thai  I  ooald  nnl,  fBdaad,**  waa  «• 
weeping  glil*«  anawar. 

The  Livingatonaa  tbarefofa  fok  nafo  nad 
tiafied.  Howavart  il  atill  might  nol  ba  aa 
to  maka  the  old  lady  dialik*  Faujy,  if  thay 
oonld ;  and  they  eontrived  to  jmdar  the  posr 
girl^a  virtna  the  maana  of  doing  har  i^fniy. 

Fanny*a  noibar  eooM  iial  ha^nrath  mi 
money  to  her  ehild ;  bnt  ahe  Iwd  aadanvaa 
toennehlMrwithpiinciplenandiiialy.  Aboia 
all,  aha  had  hnpiaaaad  her  with  fkm  atfilMi 
reiraidfor  tnith;<— and  tlia  Livingatoaea  srt* 
foll^  contrived  to  maka  her  intagiity  tlia  ma 
of  displeasing  their  East  Indian  friend. 

This  ^ood  old  lady's  chief  frdling  vraa  b^ 
lieving  implicitly  whatever  waa  aaid  in  lier 
commendation ;  not  that  she  loved  flattery,  Irat 
that  she  liked  to  believe  she  had  conciliated 
good  will;  and  being  sincere  kerulf,  she  nefer 
thought  of  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  aihm. 

Nor  was  she  at  all  vain  of  her  once  fine  VO' 
son,  and  finer  face,  or  improperly  fond  of 
dress.  Still,  from  an  almost  pitiable  degree  of 
bonhommie,  she  allowed  the  Livingstones  to 
dress  her  as  thev  liked  ;  and  aa  they  chose  to 
make  her  wear  fashionable  and  yoang^looking 
attire,  in  which  they  declared  that  ahe  looked 
'*  80  handsome !  and  so  well  !'*  she  believed 
they  were  the  best  judges  of  what  was  proper 
for  her,  and  always  replied,  **well,  dear 
friends,  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me ;  so  dress  me  as  you  please  ;**  while  the 
Livingstones,  not  believing  that  it  waa  a  matter 
of  indifference,  used  to  laugh  as  soon  as  sbe 
was  gone,  at  her  obvious  credulity. 

But  this  ungenerous  and  treacherous  condoet 
excited  such  strong  indignation  in  the  usually  I 
gentle  Fanny,  that  she  could  not  help  express- 1 
ing  her  sentiments  concerning  it;  and  by  thatj 
means  made  them  the  more  eager  tobetravheri 
into  offending  their  unsuspicious  friend.  iTbej  { 
therefore  asked  Fanny,  in  her  presence,  one  I 
day,  whether  their  dear  guest  did  not  dreis 
most  becomingly  f  \ 

The  poor  girl  made  sundry  sheepish  sod; 
awkward  contortions,  now  looking  down,  sod 
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I  then  looking  up ;  unable  to  lie,  yet  afraid  to 
I  tell  the  truth. 

"  Why  do  yon  not  reply,  Fanny  1"  said  the 
artful  questioner.    **  Is  she  not  well-dressed  ?** 

^  Not  in  my  opinion,*'  faltered  out  the  dis- 
tressed ffirl. 

"  And  pray,  Miss  Bamwel  1,"  said  the  old 
lady,  **  what  part  of  my  dress  do  you  disap- 
prove 1" 

AfVer  a  pause,  Fanny  took  courage  to  reply, 
**Allofit,madam." 

*•  Why,  do  you  think  it  too  young  for  me  V 

•*  I  do." 

*'  A  plain-spoken  young  person  that !"  she 
observed  in  a  tone  of  pioue ; — while  the  Liv- 
ingstones exclaimed,  ''impertinent!  ridicu- 
lous!"—  and  Fanner  was  glad  to  leave  the 
room,  feeling  excessive  pain  at  having  been 
forced  to  wound  the  feelings  of  one  whom  she 
wished  to  be  permitted  to  love,  because  she 
had  once  been  her  mother's  dearest  friend. 
AAer  this  scene,  the  Livingstones,  partly  from 
the  love  of  mischief,  and  partly  from  the  love 
of  fun,  used  to  put  similar  questions  to  Fanny, 
io  the  old  lady's  presence,  till  at  last,  dis- 

E leased  and  indignant  at  her  bluntnessand  ill- 
reeding,  she  scarcely  noticed  or  spoke  to  her. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Cecilia  Livingstone  became 
an  object  of  increasing  interest  to  her ;  for  she 
had  a  lover  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached ; 
but  who  would  not  be  in  a  situation  to  marry 
for  many  yeajs. 

This  young  man  was  frequently  at  the 
house,  and  was  as  polite  and  attentive  to  the 
old  lady,  when  she  was  present,  as  the  rest  of 
the  family ;  but,  like  them,  he  was  ever  read^ 
to  indulge  in  a  laugh  at  her  credulous  simpli- 
city, and  especially  at  her  continually  express- 
ing her  belief,  as  well  as  her  hopes,  that  they 
were  all  beginning  to  think  less  of  the  present 
world  and  more  of  the  next;  and  as  Alfred 
Lawrie,  (Cecilia's  lover,^  as  well  as  the  Liv- 
ingstones, possessed  no  inconsiderable  power 
of  roimickry,  they  exercised  them  with  great 
eflect  on  the  manner  and  tones  of  her  whom 
they  called  the  over^eued  saint,  unrestrained, 
alas!  by  the  consciousness  that  she  was  their 
present,  and  would,  as  they  expected,  be  their 
future^  benefactress. 

That  confiding  and  unsuspecting  being  was, 
meanwhile,  considering  that  though  her  health 
was  injured  by  a  long  residence  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, she  might  still  live  many  years;  and 
that,  as  Cecilia  might  not  therefore  possess  the 
fortune  which  she  had  bequeathed  to  her  till 
''youth  and  genial  jears  were  flown,"  it 
would  be  better  to  give  it  to  her  during  her 
lifetime.  "I  will  do  so,"  she  said  to  herself, 
(tears  rushing  into  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of 
the  happiness  which  she  was  going  to  impart,) 
"  and  then  the  young  people  can  mairy  di- 
rectly!"  ^ 

She  took  this  resolution  one  day  when  the 
Livingstones  believed  that  she  had  left  her 
home  on  a  visit.    Consequently,  having  no 


expectation  of  seeing  her  for  some  time,  they 
had  taken  advantage  of  her  long  vainly  ex- 
pected absence,  to  make  some  engagements 
which  they  knew  she  would  have  excessively 
disapproved.  But  though,  as  yet,  they  knew 
it  not,  the  old  lady  had  been  forced  to  put  off 
her  visit;  a  circumstance  which  she  did  not  at 
all  regret ;  as  it  enabled  her  to  go  sooner  on  her 
benevolent  errand. 

The  engagement  of  the  Livingstones  for  that 
day  was  a  rehearsal  of  a  private  play  at  their 
house,  which  they  were  afterwards,  and  during 
their  saintly  friend's  absence,  to  perform  at  the 
house  of  a  friend ;  and  a  large  room,  called  the 
library,  in  which  there  was  a  wide,  commodious 
screen,  was  selected  as  the  scene  of  action. 

Fanny  Barnwell,  who  disliked  private  and 
other  theatricals  as  much  as  their  old  friend 
herself,  was  to  have  no  part  in  the  perform- 
ance ;  but,  as  they  were  disappointed  of  their 
prompter  that  evening,  she  was,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  perfbrm  the  office, 
for  thai  night  only. 

It  was  to  be  a  dress  rehearsal ;  and  the  par- 
ties were  in  the  midst  of  adorning  themselveSt 
when,  to  their  great  consternation,  they  saw 
their  supposed  distant  friend  coming  up  the 
street,  and  evidently  intending  them  a  visit. 
What  was  to  be  done?  To  admit  her  was 
impossible.  They  therefore  called  up  a  n^w 
servant,  who  only  came  to  them  the  day  before, 
and  who  did  not  know  the  worldly  conse- 
quence of  their  unwelcome  guest ;  and  Cecilia 
said  to  her,  "  you  see  that  old  lady  yonder ; 
when  she  knocks,  be  sure  to  say  that  we  are 
not  at  home;  and  you  had  better  add,  that 
we  shall  not  be  at  home  till  bed-time ;"  thus 
adding  the  lie  of  convbnibncx  to  other  de- 
ceptions. Accordingly,  when  she  knocked  at 
the  door,  the  girl  spoke  as  she  was  desired  to 
do,  or  rather  she  improved  upon  it;  for  she 
said  that  "her  ladies  had  been  out  all  day, 
and  would  not  return  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning." 

"Indeed!  that  is  unfortunate;"  said  their 
disappointed  visiter,  stopping  to  deliberate 
whether  she  should  not  leave  a  note  of  agree- 
able surprise  for  Cecilia;  but  the  ^irl,  who 
held  the  door  in  her  hand,  seemed  so  impatient 
to  get  rid  of  her,  that  she  resolved  not  to 
write,  and  then  turned  away. 

The  girl  was  really  in  haste  to  return  to  the 
kitchen;  for  she  was  gossiping  with  an  old 
fellow-servant.  She  therefore  neglected  to  go 
back  to  her  anxious  employers;  but  Cecilia 
ran  down  the  back  stairs  to  interrogate  her, 
exclaiming,"  Well,  what  did  she  say  1  1  hope 
she  did  not  suspect  that  we  were  at  home." 

"  No,  to  be  sure  not,  Miss;  —  how  should 
she? — for  I  said  even  more  than  you  told  me  to 
say,"  repeating  her  additions ;  being  eager  to 
prove  her  claim  to  the  confidence  of  her  new 
mistress. 

"  But  are  you  sure  that  she  is  really  gODS 
from  the  door  1" 
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"  To  be  sure,  Mis«/' 

"  Still,  1  wish  you  would  go  and  see ;  be^ufte 
we  have  not  seen  her  pass  th«  window,  though 
we  heard  the  door  shut/^ 

*'Dear  me,  Mi«fl,  how  should  yoa!  for  1 
looked  out  aft^r  her,  and  I  saw  lier  go  down 
th&  aiTi^t  undtT  the  windows,  and  turn  .  .  .  « 
y<i%,  —  I  am  «um  that  I  saw  her  turn  into  a  [ 
lihon.     Howeyer,  I  will  go  and  look,  if  you 
deal  re  it*^^     She  did  so;  and   certainly  saw 
nothing  of  the  dreaded  guett*    Thereforo^  her 
young  ladies  finished  Iheir  preparations  devoid  ' 
of  fear.    But  iho  truth  waa,  thai  the  girl,  little 
aware  of  the  impottajice  of  this  unwel^ottied 
lady, and  conduaing  shi^ could  not  be  ^fr-icnd^  \ 
but  merely  aome  troubhfomt  n<>£rm/y,  showed 
her  contempt  and  her  anger  at  being  ^et^ined 
ao  lohf,  hy  throwing  to  the  atreet^door  with  ' 
sueh  violence,  that  it  did  nol  really  close  ;  and 
the  old  lady,  who  had  ordered  her  carriage  to  i 
come  for  her  at  a  certain  hour,  and  was  deter-^ 
ruined  on  aecond  thoughts  to  sit  down  and  ] 
wait  for  it,  was  able,  unheard,  to  pu^h  open  I 
the  door,  and  to  enter  the  lihrary  unperceived ; 
— fur  the  girl  Ued  to  those  who  bade  her  lie, 
when  ehe  aatd  ahe  saw  her  walk  away. 

In  that  room  Mris.  Atherling  found  a  sofa ; 
aud  though  she  wondered  at  seeing  a  large 
screen  opened  before  it,  she  seated  herself  | 
ijfon  it,  and,  being  fatigued  with  her  walk,  j 
soon  fell  asle«p»  But  her  slumber  was  broken  I 
▼cry  unpleasantly  ;  for  she  heard  as  she  awoke  I 
the  following  dialogue,  on  the  entrance  of 
Oecitia  and  her  lover,  accompanied  by  Fanny* 

**  Well^  am  so  glad  we  got  rid  of  Mrs, 
Atherling  so  easily!"  cried  CedUa.  "That 
new  girl  seems  apt.  Some  servants  deny  one 
so  as  to  show  one  is  at  home/* 

**  I  should  like  them  the  better  for  it,"  sfttd 
Fanny.  "1  hate  to  see  any  one  ready  at  telling 
a  falsehood." 

"  Poor  little  conscientious  dear  P  said  the 
loTftr,  mimicking  her,  **one  would  think  the 
dressed -up  saint  had  made  you  as  method  istt- 
ciil  as  herself," 

**  What,  I  suppose.  Miss  Fanny,  you  would 
have  had  us  let  the  old  quis  inl" 

"  To  be  sure  I  would  ;  and  I  wonder  yon 
could  be  denied  to  so  kind  a  fri^nd^^Poor, 
dear  Mrs*  Atherling!  how  hurt  she  would  be 
if  she  knew  you  were  at  home  !** 

**  Fmr  dtar^  indeed  I  Do  not  be  so  affected, 
Fanny.  How  should  you  care  Ibr  Mrs.  Ather- 
ling, when  you  know  that  she  dislikes  you  !" 

^^DUlika  mel  Oh,  yes ;  I  fear  she  doesT' 

**  t  am  Mure  she  does,"  replied  Cecilia ; 
**  for  you  are  downright  rode  to  her.  Did  you 
not  say,  only  the  day  beibre  yesterday,  when 
ihe  said,  ^  fbere.  Miss  Barnweil,  I  hope  I 
have  at  ta^i  gotten  a  cap  which  you  Uke,' —  ! 
*  No ;  [  am  sorry  to  say  you  have  nol  !*  " 

"To  be  sure  I  did ;  I  could  not  tell  a  false- ' 
hood,  even  to  please  Mrs.  Atherling,  though  I 
ihe  waa  my  own  dear  mother^a  dearest  friend,"  i 


I 
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"Your  mother's  friend,   Fanny t 
heard  thai  before  i*"^  said  Ihe  lover. 

**  Did  you  not  know  thai,  Alfned  f"  said 
Ceeilia,  eagerly  adding,  "  but  Afn*  Jtktrting 
does  not  know  it;"  giving  htm  a  me&nbg 
look,  as  if  to  say,  ** and  do  not  you  ttll  her.'"" 

"  Would  she  did  know  it !  said  Fanisj, 
mournfully,  '*  for,  though  I  dare  nol  lell  bet 
ao,  lest  she  should  abu^e  toy  poor  mother, 
you  say  she  would,  Cecilisi  because  she  « 
BO  angry  at  her  marriage  with  my  misguided 
father,  slill,  I  think  she  would  look  kindly  oa 
her  once  dear  friend's  orphan  child^  and  t^ke 
me  in  spite  of  my  honesty," 

**  No,  no,  siliy  girl ;  honesty  ia  usually  'm 
own  reward.  Alfred,  what  do  you  Ihtnlt! 
Our  old  friend,  who  is  not  very  penetraiiu^T 
said  one  day  to  her,  * )  suppose  you  think  mj 
caps  too  young  for  me  i*  and  that  true  youni 
person  replied, '  V(*s,  madam,  1  do,^ '" 

*^And  would  do  so  ag'^in,  Cecilia  ;< 
wan  far  more  friendly  and  kind  to  «ay  to 
flatter  her  on  Her  dress,  as  you  do.  and  tbfi 
la^Tgh  at  it  when  her  back  is  turned.  I  h$l$ 
to  hear  any  one  mimicked  and  laughc^d  at;  tui 
mo  re  es  peci  a  I  ly  my  ma  m  ma's  old  fri  c  nd , 

"  There,  there,  child !  your  sentimentality 
makes  me  aiuk.     But  come,  lei  us  begin." 

*«Yes,*'  cried  Alfred,  **let  us  rehearsi^  a 
little  before  the  lest  of  the  parly  coiu«. 
should  like  to  hear  Mrs.  Athening*s  ^^^'iH^ 
tions,  if  she  knew  what  we  were  doing,  mk 
would  say  thus  f"  ^  •  ,  ^  Here  he  gave  a  nMl 
accurate  representation  of  the  poor  old  lady^ 
voice  and  manner,  and  her  fancied  abuse  sf 
ptivatp  theatticats,  while  Cecilia  cried  *''  bra^?o| 
bravo  I"  and  Fanny,  '*  shame,  shame  J"  till  ih* 
other  Liyingstones,  and  the  re?t  of  the  com- 
pany, who  now  entered,  drowned  her  cry  ia 
their  loud  apptauBes  and  louder  laught^rn 

The  old  lady,  whom  surprise,  anger,  ifid 
wounded  sensibility,  had  hitherto  kept  fi/enl 
aud  Ml  in  her  involuntary  hiding-place,  now 
rose  up,  and,  mounting  on  the  sofa,  looked 
over  the  top  of  the  screen,  full  of  reproachful 
meant nij,  on  the  conscious  oSenders  ! 

What  a  moment  to  them  of  overwhelm iaf 
surprise  and  constf-mation!  Theeheekf,  flushed 
with  malicious  triumph  and  f^mtirical  ptcsEurei 
became  covered  with  the  deeper  hlu^h  of  de- 
tected treachety,'or  pale  with  fear  of  its  cod- 
sequenees;  and  the  eyea  so  lately  beamia; 
with  ungenerous,  injurious  satisfaction,  weia 
now  cast  with  painful  shame  tipon  the  ground, 
nnable  to  meet  the  justly  indignant  glance  of 
her  who^e  kindness  they  had  repaid  with  ssch 
palpable  and  base  ingratitude  I 

*^\n  admirable  likeness,  tndeed^lfred  Law* 
rie,^*  said  their  undeceived  dupe,  breaking  h«r| 
perturbed  silence,  and  coming  down  from  li« 
elevation ;  **  but  it  will  cost  you  more  tfaaa 
you  are  at  present  aware  of,  —  But  who  KTt 
ihout"  she  added,  addressing  Fanny  (wbo, 
though  it  might  have  be^n  a  moment  of  triumpli  i 
to  her,  felt  atid  looked  a«  if  ebe  had  been  tl 
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sharer  in  the  ffuilt,)  »*  Who  art  ihou^  my 
hononrablef  kind  girll  And  who  was  your 
mother  1" 

*'  Your  Fanny  Beanmont,'*  replied  the  quick- 
feeling  orphan,  bursting  into  tears, 

'^  Fanny  Beaumont's  child  \  and  it  was  con- 
cealed from  me  !*'  said  she,  folding  the  weep- 
ing girl  to  her  heart.  '*  But  it  was  all  of  a 
piece  ;-j4ill  treachery  and  insincerity,  from  the 
bej^nnTng  to  the  end.  However,  I  am  unde- 
ceived before  it  was  too  late.**  She  then  dis- 
closed to  the  detected  family  her  generous 
motive  for  the  unexpected  visit;  and  declared 
her  thankfulness  for  what  had  taken  place,  as 
far  as  she  was  herself  concerned ;  though  she 
coold  not  but  deplore,  as  a  christian,  the  dis- 
covered turpitude  of  those  whom  she  had 
fondly  loved. 

**I  have  now,'*  she  continued,  "to  make 
amends  to  one  whom  I  have  hitherto  not  treated 
kindly  ;  but  I  have  at  len^  been  enabled  to 
discover  an  undeserved  friend,  amidst  unde- 
served foes My  dear  child,*'  added  she, 

parting  Fanny's  dark  ringlets,  and  gazing 
fearfully  in  her  face,  "  I  must  have  been  6/tW 
as  well  as  blinded,  not  to  see  your  likeness  to 

J  oar  dear  mother. — Will  you  live  with  me, 
'anny,  and  be  unto  me  as  a  dauohtbr  V 

"  Oh,  most  gladly !"  was  the  eager  and  agi- 
tated reply. 

"  Yon  artful  CEcature!'*  exclaimed  Cecilia, 
pale  with  rage  and  mortification,  "  you  knew 
very  well  that  she  was  behind  the  screen." 

"  I  know  that  she  could  noi  know  it,"  re- 
plied the  old  lady ;  "  and  you.  Miss  Living- 
stone, assert  what  you  do  not  yourself  believe. 
But  come,  Fanny,  let  us  go  and  meet  my  car- 
riage ;  for,  no  doubt,  your  presence  heie  is  now 
as  unwelcome  as  mine." 

But  Fanny  lingered,  as  if  reluctant  to  depart. 
She  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  Livingstones 
in  anger.  They  had  been  kind  to  her ;  and 
she  would  fain  have  parted  with  them  affec- 
tionately ;  but  they  all  preserved  a  sullen,  in- 
dignant silence,  and  scornfully  repelled  her 
advances. 

"  You  see  that  you  must  not  tarry  here,  my 
good  girl,"  observed  the  old  lady,  smiling ; 
"  so  let  us  depart."  They  did  so,  leaving  the 
Livingstones  and  the  lover,  not  deploring  their 
fiiult,  but  lamenting  their  detection; — lament- 
ing also  the  hour  when  they  added  the  lies  of 
coxvBinENCB  to  their  other  deceptions,  and 
had  thereby  enabled  their  unsuspecting  dupe 
to  detect  those  falsehoods;  the  result  of  their 
avaricious  fears,  which  may  be  justly  entitled 
the  LIES  or  iiitbrkst. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

LIBS    or    riRST-RATB    MALIGNITY. 

Libs  or  riRsr-RATB  malionitt  come  next 
lo  be  considered ;  and  I  think  that  I  am  right 


in  asserting  that  such  lies,  —  lies  intended 
wilfully  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  men  and 
women,  to  injure  their  characters  in  public  or 
private  estimation,  and  forever  cloud  over  their 

E respects  in  life, — are  less  frequent  than  false- 
oods  of  any  other  description. 
Not  that  malignity  is  an  unfrequent  feeling; 
—not  that  dislike,  or  envy,  or  jealousy,  would 
not  gladly  vent  itself  in  many  a  malignant 
falsehood,  or  other  efforts  of  the  same  icind, 
against  the  peace  and  fame  of  its  often  innocent 
and  unconscious  objects ; — but  that  the  arm 
of  the  law,  in  some  tueature  at  least,  defends 
reputations ;  and  if  it  should  not  have  been 
able  to  deter  the  slanderer  fiom  his  purpose, 
it  can  at  least  avenge  the  slandered. 

Still,  such  is  the  prevailing  tendency,  in  so- 
ciety, to  prey  on  the  reputations  of  others 
(especially  of  those  who  are  at  all  distinguished^ 
either  in  public  or  private  life ;)  such  the  pro- 
pensity to  impute  bad  motives  to  good  ac- 
tions :  so  common  the  fiend-like  pleasure  of 
finding  or  imagining  blemishes  in  beings  on 
whom  even  a  motive- judging  world  in  general 
gazes  with  respectful  admiration  and  bestows 
the  sacred  tribute  of  well-earned  praise ;  that 
I  am  convinced  there  are  many  persons,  worn 
both  in  mind  and  body  by  the  consciousness 
of  being  the  objects  of  calumnies  and  suspi- 
cions which  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
combat,  who  steal  broken-hearted  to  their 
graves,  thankful  for  the  summons  of  death, 
and  hoping  to  find  refuge  from  the  injustice  of 
their  fellow-creatures  in  the  bosom  of  their 
God  and  Saviour. 

With  the  following  illuttration  of  the  lib 

OF   FIRST-RATE  MALIONITT  I  shsU  COUCludo  my 

observations  on  this  subject. 

THE  ORPHAN. 

There  are  persons  in  the  world  whom  cir- 
cumstances have  so  entirely  preserved  from 
intercourse  with  the  base  and  the  malitrnant, 
and  whose  dispositions  are  so  free  from  bitter- 
ness, that  they  can  scarcely  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  baseness  and  malignity.  Such  per- 
sons, when  they  hear  of  injuries  committed, 
and  wrongs  done,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
most  trivial  and  apparently  worthless  motives, 
are  apt  to  exclaim,  **  You  have  been  imposed 
upon.  No  one  could  be  so  wicked  as  to  act 
thus  upon  such  slight  grounds ;  and  you  are 
not  relating  as  a  sober  observer  of  human 
nature  and  human  action,  but  with  the  exagge- 
rated view  of  a  dealer  in  ficuon  and  romance !" 
Happy,  and  privileged  beyond  the  ordinary 
charter  of  human  beings,  are  those  who  can 
thus  exclaim;  —  but  Uie  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics  might,  with  equal  justice,  refuse  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  that  thing  called, 
snow,  as  these  unbelievers  in  the  moral  tur- 
pitude in  question  refuse  their  credence  to 
anecdotes  which  disclose  it.  All  they  can 
with  propriety  assert  is,  that  such  inatanfifta 
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limfe  not  mom  vndor  their  eospniimice.  Yetf 
ovon  to  tbeta  faroarod  few,  l  woald  pnt  the 
IbllowiM  qoettioM:-- Havo  yoo  never  expa- 

BoedMUngt  of  aalfiihoeMv  anger,  jedous/i 
or  envjv  whicht  tboogh  hobhn  of  leligioDS  and 
amil  re»traiiit  tanght  yoa  easHj  to  atibdue 
tbem,  had  jet  tnnioled  yoo  long  enough  to 
make  jou  rally  aendblo  oi  their  ^istenee  and 
their  power?  Ifao,  is  it  not  eainr  to  believe 
that  aueh  feelinga,  when  exoited  ui  the  mind e 
of  thoee  notondoff  rdiglom  and  moral  guidance, 
nay  grow  to  aooh  an  anieatiained  ex(re»B  ti« 
loloM  toaetionaand  liea  of  tarrlbleTn  align  It^  ? 

I  eannot  bat  think  that  even  the  ptiraat  and 
lieetof  mT  ftienda  moat  anawer  in  the  aflirma- 
tive.  Sail,  they  have  reaaon  to  return  thanks 
to  th^  CreatOTv  that  thdr  lot  has  been  casi 
mmongataneh  **pieaaant  plaeea;**  and  that  it 
la  theira  tobreatlie  an  atmoepheie  impregnated 
only  with  alia  fton  bearen. 

My  lot,  from  a  peeallar  train  of  clnsatn- 
ataneee,  baa  been  eomewhat  dlffeiBnily  ca»t ; 
and  when  |  |i?e  the  Ibllowiiig  atar^r,  to  illus* 
trate  a  lie  of  runHun  mauoiiitv,  1  do  m 
with  the  oeitain  knowledge  that  ItafoundaLi  on 
iatmtti. 

CoraTAirru  Gobdov  was  die  only  cKild  of 
a  ppofoeaional  man  of  great  emioeooe,  in  a 
nrofinoial  town.  Her  motlier  was  t»ken  from 
nor  liefoie  the  liad  attained  the  age  of  wmnan- 
bood,  but  not  before  the  wise  and  ptoua  pre- 
cepts which  she  gave  her  had  taken  deep  root^ 
and  had  therefore  counteracted  the  otherwise 
pernicious  effects  of  a  showy  and  elaborate  ed  o- 
cation.  Constantia^s  talents  were  considera- 
ble ;  and  as  her  application  was  ec^oai  to  them, 
she  was,  at  an  early  age,  distingu^ched  in  her 
native  place  for  her  learning  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

Among  the  roost  intimate  associates  of  her 
father,  was  a  jfentleroan  of  the  name  of  Over- 
ton; a  man  of  some  talent,  and  some  mequire- 
ment;  but,  as  his  pretensions  to  eminence  were 
not  as  universally  allowed  as  he  thought  that 
they  ought  to  have  l>een,  he  was  extremely 
tenacious  of  his  own  consequence,  excessively 
envious  of  the  slightest  successes  of  others, 
while  any  dissent  from  his  dogmas  waa  an 
offence  which  his  mean  soul  was  incapable  of 
forgiving. 

It  was  only  too  natural  that  Constantia,  as 
she  was  the  petted,  though  not  spoiled  child 
of  a  fond  father,  and  the  little  sun  of  the  circle 
in  which  she  moved,  was,  perhaps^  only  too 
forward  in  giving  her  opinion  on  litetmture, 
and  on  some  other  subjects,  which  are  not 
usually  discussed  by  women  at  all,  and  atill 
less  by  girls  at  her  time  of  life ;  and  she  had 
sometimes  ventured  to  disagree  in  opinion 
with  Oracle  Overton — the  nickname  by  which 
this  man  was  known.  But  he  commonly  took 
refuge  in  sarcastic  observations  on  the  igno- 
rance and  presumption  of  women  in  general, 
/  aod  of  bloe-etocking  girls  in  particular,  white 


hie 
oontended  with 


t  grin  of  eoneekw  aiiMaloiitj 
idi  tiie  frowB  of  pedaniDB  bm^^ 

Hitherto  Mm  edUMen  of  wtm  IwA  takm 
pboe  in  Conatantla**  domeatie  eiieln  eriy; 
bnt,  one  day,  Overton  and  th»  ihiBer  met  ii 
the  bonae'  of  m  noUeman  In  tfan  aaigbbe» 


bood«  and  In  eompaay  with  nmiiy  pnMM  4 
oonaiderable  talenu  While  they  wen  altdm 
the  maaterofthebooaekald  thadtmaUi 
birth-day ;  and  MNBe  one  Immedimely  pe- 
poeed  mat  all  the  gooetai  who  eonU  wihi 
veraee,  thoalA  nrodnee  one  ooaplel  il  loHtia 
bonoar  of  the  day. 

But  aa  Overton  and  OonBtnnlln 
only  peioona  preaent  who  wen  known  lo  be 
10  gifted,  they  alone  wen  aaialkd  wMi  eanmt 
entieatiee  to  employ  their  talenia  on  the  eeei- 
rion*  Thti  tattWf  howevery 
thnUiqr  from  eomplianee ;  and  alia 
in  her  nftiaa],  thoafh  Overton  loadl  ^ 
her  to  indulge  the  company  with  a  diaplay  ti 
htfwtmierfmirmim:  aecomMunrfaigUa  wmdi 
with  a  aareaaUe  amltot  whieh  Mie  well  vndw- 
•tood.  OvertoB^a  moae,  thenfbn,  rinee  C«- 
•tantiawonld  not  let  hen  ^nter  Into  the  oom- 
petition,  walked  over  the  eoories  hsvingben 
highly  aimlaQded  Ibr  a  mUHmn  alanw  of  eight 
doggerel  Unee.  Bnt,aa  Conataatia**  tiaMinr 
led  when  ahe  Ibnnd  benelf  alone  wiui 
the  ladiee  in  the  drawing-room,  who  weie 
moat  of  them  friends  of  here,  she  at  leogtli 
produced  aome  versea,  which  not  only  de- 
lighted her  affectionate  coropaniona,  but,  wbea 
shown  to  the  gendemen,  drsw  from  them  more 
and  warmer  encomiums  than  had  been  be- 
stowed on  the  frothy  tribute  of  her  competitor; 
while  the  writhing  and  mortified  Overton  forced 
himself  to  say  ihey  were  very  well,  very  wdl 
indeed,  for  a  seribblinf^  Miss  of  sixteen;  in- 
sinuating at  the  same  ume  that  the  pretended 
extempore  was  one  written  by  her  lather  st 
home,  and  gotten  by  heart  by  heraelf.  But 
the  giver  of  the  feast  declared  that  he  had  fo^ 
gotten  it  was  his  birth-day,  till  he  eat  down 
to  table ;  therefore,  as  every  one  said,  although 
the  verses  were  written  by  a  giri  of  sixteen 
only,  they  would  have  done  honour  to  a  riper 
age,  Overton  gained  nothing,  but  added  mor- 
tification from  nis  mean  attempt  to  blisht  Con- 
stantia*s  well-earned  laurels,  especially  as  his 
ungenerous  conduct  drew  on  him  aevere  ani- 
madversions from  some  of  the  other  guests. 
His  fair  rival  also  unwittingly  deepeMd  his 
resentment  against  herself,  by  venturing,  in  a 
playful  manner,  bein|r  emboldened  by  auccess, 
to  dispute  some  of  his  paradoxes ; — and  once 
she  did  it  so  successfully,  that  she  got  the 
laugh  against  Overton,  in  a  manner  so  offen- 
sive to  his  self-love,  that  he  suddenly  left  the 
company,  vowing  revenge  in  his  heart,  against 
the  being  who  had  thus  shone  at  his  expense. 
However,  he  continued  to  visit  at  her  iather*i 
house ;  and  was  still  considered  aa  their  most 
intimate  friend. 
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Constantia,  meanwhile,  increased  not  only 
both  in  beaaty  and  accomplishments,  but  in 
qaalitiea  of  a  more  precious  nature ;  namely, 
in  a  knowled^  of  her  christian  duties.  But 
her  charities  were  performed  in  secret,  and  so 
fearful  was  she  of  being  deemed  righteous 
overmuch,  and  considered  as  an  enthusiast, 
even  by  her  father  himself,  that  the  soundness 
of  her  religious  character  was  known  only  to 
the  sceptical  Overton,  and  two  or  three  more 
of  her  associates,  while  it  was  a  notorious 
&ct,  that  the  usual  companions  of  her  father 
and  herself  were  free-thinkers  and  latitudina- 
rians,  both  in  politics  and  religion.  But,  if 
Constantia  did  not  lay  open  her  religious  faith 
to  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  she 
fed  its  lamp  in  her  own  bosom,  with  never- 
ceasing  watchfulness ;  and,  like  the  solitary 
light  in  a  cottage  on  the  dark  and  lonely  moors, 
it  beamed  on  her  hours  of  solitude  and  retire- 
ment, cheering  and  warming  her  amidst  sur- 
lonnding  darkness. 

It  was  to  do  yet  more  for  her.  It  was  to 
•opport  her,  not  only  under  the  sudden  death 
of  a  father  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  but  under 
tlie  nnexpected  loss  of  income  which  his  death 
occasioned.  On  examining  his  affairs,  it  was 
discovered  that,  when  his  debts  were  all  paid, 
there  would  be  a  bare  maintenance  only  re« 
maining  for  the  afflicted  orphan.  ConstantiaV 
sorrow,  though  deep,  was  quiet  and  gentle  ap 
her  nature;  and  sne  felt,  with  unspeakable 
thankfulness,  that  she  owed  the  tranquillity 
and  resignation  of  her  mind,  to  her  religious 
convictions  alone. 

The  interesting  orphan  had  only  just  re- 
tamed  into  the  society  of  her  friends,  when  a 
Sir  Edward  Vandeleur,  a  yonr^  baronet  of 
large  fortune,  came  on  a  visit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Sir  Edward  was  the  darling  and  pride  of  a 
I  bigbly-giAed  mothPT,  and  several  amiable  sis- 
ters ;  and  Lady  Vandeleur,  who  was  in  declin- 
\  ing  health,  had  often  urged  her  son  to  let  her 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  married  be- 
I  fore  she  was  taken  away  from  him. 
'  But,  it  was  no  easy  thing  for  a  man  like 
Sir  Edward  Vandeleur  to  find  a  wife  suited  to 
him.  His  feelings  were  too  much  under  a 
strong  religious  restraint,  to  admit  of  his  fall- 
ing violently  in  love,  as  the  phrase  is;  and 
beauty  and  accomplishments  nad  no  chance 
-of  captivating  his  neart,  unless  they  were  ac- 
companied by  qualities  which  fully  satisfied 
his  principles  and  his  judgment. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Vandeleur  was  introduced  to  Constantia 
Gordon,  at  a  small  conversation  party,  at  the 
hoase  of  a  mutual  acquaintance. 

Her  beauty,  her  graceful  manners,  over 
which  sorrow  had  cast  a  new  and  sobered 
charm,  and  her  great  conversational  powers, 
made  her  presenUy  an  object  of  interest  to  Sir 
Edward ;  and  when  he  heard  her  story,  that 
interest  was  considerably  increased  by  pity 


for  her  orphan  state  and  altered  circumstan- 
ces. ^ 

Therefore,  though  Sir  Edward  saw  Con- 
stantia rarely,  and  never  except  at  one  house, 
he  felt  her  at  every  interview  growing  more 
on  his  esteem  and  admiration;  and  he  often 
thought  of  the  recluse  in  her  simple  mourning 
attire,  and  wished  himself  by  her  side,  when 
he  was  the  courted,  flattered,  attendant  on  a 
reigning  belle. 

Not  that  he  was  in  love ; — that  is,  not  that 
he  had  imbibed  an  attachment  which  his  rea- 
son could  not  at  once  enable  him  to  conquer,  if 
it  should  ever  disapprove  its  continuance ;  but 
his  judgment,  as  well  as  his  taste,  told  him 
that  Constantia  was  the  sort  of  woman  to  pass 
life  with.  ••  Seek  for  a  companion  in  a  wife !" 
had  always  been  his  mother^s  advice.  **Seek 
for  a  woman  who  has  understanding  enough 
to  know  her  duties,  and  piety  and  principle 
enough  to  enable  her  to  fulfil  them ;  one  who 
can  teach  her  children  to  follow  in  her  steps, 
and  form  them  for  virtue  here,  and  happiness 
hereafter !"  "  Surely,"  thought  Sir  Edward, 
as  he  recalled  this  natural  advice,  *M  have 
found  the  wnm^m  so  described  in  Constantia 
Gordon!*^  But  he  ^as  still  too  prudent  to 
pay  her  any  marked  attention;  especially  as 
Lady  Vandeleur  had  recommended  caution. 

At  this  moment  his  mother  wrote  thus: 

'*I  do  not  see  any  apparent  objection  to 
the  lady  in  question.    Still,  be  cautious !     Is 

there  no  one  at who  has  known  her  from 

her  childhood,  and  can  five  you  an  account  of 
her  and  her  moral  and  religious  principles, 
which  can  be  relied  upon  1  Death,  that  great 
discoverer  of  secrets,  proved  that  her  father  was 
not  a  very  worthy  man :  still,  bad  parents  have 
good  children,  and  vice  vendg  but,  inquire  and 
be  wary." 

The  day  after  Sir  Edward  received  this 
letter,  he  was  introduced  to  Overton  at  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  at  the  most  unfortunate  period  possible 
for  Constantia  Gordon.  Overton  had  always 
pretended  to  have  a  sincere  regard  for  the  poor 
orphan,  and  no  one  was  more  loud  in  regrets 
for  her  reduced  fortune ;  but,  as  he  was  fond 
of  giving  her  pain,  he  used  to  mingle  with 
his  pity,  so  many  severe  remarks  on  her  fa- 
ther s  thoughtless  conduct,  that  had  he  not 
been  her  father's  most  familiar  friend,  she 
would  have  forbidden  him  her  presence. 

One  day  having  found  her  alone  at  her  lodg- 
ings, he  accompanied  his  expressions  of  affect- 
ed condolence  with  a  proposal  to  give  her  a 
bank-note  now  and  then,  to  buy  her  a  new 
gown;  as  he  was  (he  said])  afraid  that  she 
would  not  have  money  sufficient  to  set  off  her 
charms  to  advantage.  To  real  kindness,  how- 
ever vulgarly  worded,  Constantia*s  heart  was 
ever  open ;  but  she  immediately  saw  that  this 
offer,  prefaced  as  it  was  by  abuse  of  her  father, 
was  merely  the  result  of  mali^U^  «.tA 
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;  tnd  h«r  ipiritv  dioagh  luk 
bitailly  gentle,  wu  xooaed  to  indSgnenl  i^ 


T  eijpeiieiieed  the 
by  tlie  eold,  spit*- 


Bat- who,  tint  has  erer 
Mttayneee  of  feding  eicitad  by  t 
M  efibrte  of  a  maligoaiit  temper  to  irritate  a 
gentle  and  geneione  natuiei  ean  withhcM  their 
eynpatby  and  fiaidon  from  Gonatantia  <m  thia 
oooaeioni  At  laat,  gratified  at  liaYing  made 
hie  Tietim  awhile  Irngo  her  natore,  and  at 
being  now  enablod  to  repreeent  her  aa  avizen; 
he  took  hia  leave  with  hypoeritical  kindneea, 
edUng  her  hia  *«  fMll|j^|r  MoMui^  CK**  iMTing 
her  to  hnmble  henmf  befi»e  that  Being  whom 
fhe  feaied  to  bate  offewled  b^  her  Violenoe, 
and  to  weep  over  the  recollectioa  of  an  hita»> 
tiew  which  had  added,  to  her  other  miaeriea, 
that  of  ael^ieproaeh. 

Oferton,  meanwhile,  did  not  retire  nnhnrt 
Ihim  the  eoii||»t.  The  oqgthan  had  ottered,  in 
her  agony,  aometrnthe  which  he  coold  notforp 
get  Sm  had  held  onto  Um  a  minor  of  him- 
telf,  from  whieh  he  iband  it  diffioalt  to  lam 
away,  while  in  proportion  to  hie  aenae  of  anf- 
ftrii^i^  waa  hla  resentment  againet  Ita  fair 
eauee;  and  his  desire  of  le? enge  was  ia pio» 
portion  to  both* 

It  was  on  this  verr  day  that  he  dined  in 
company  with  Sir  Edward  Tanddenr,  who 
was  eoon  informed  by  the  master  of  the  hoose, 
that  Overton  had  been  from  her  childhood,  the 
friend  and  intimate  of  Constantia  Gordon ;  and 
the  same  gentleman  informed  Overton  in  pri- 
vate, that  Sir  Edward  was  sopposed  to  enter- 
tain thoughts  of  paying  hia  adareaaea  to  Gon- 
atantia. 

Inexpreesible  waa  Overton's  consternation 
at  heanng  that  this  girl,  whose  poverty  he  had 
inftulied,  whom  he  disliked  because  she  had 
been  a  thorn  to  his  self-love,  and  under  whose 
just  severity  he  was  still  smarting,  was  likely, 
not  only  to  be  removed  from  his  power  to  tor- 
ment her,  but  to  be  raised  above  him  by  a  for- 
tunate marriage. 

Great  was  his  triumph,  therefore,  when  Sir 
Edward,  before  they  parted,  requested  an  in- 
terview with  him  the  following  morning,  at 
his  lodgings  in  the  town  of-——,  adding,  that 
he  wished  to  ask  him  some  questions  concern- 
ing their  mutual  friend,  Constantia  Gordon. 

Accordingly  they  met;  and  the  following 
conversation  took  place.  Sir  Edward  began 
by  candidly  confessing  the  high  opinion  which 
he  had  conceived  of  Gonstantia,  and  his  ear- 
nest wish  to  have  its  justice  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  her  oldest  and  moat  intimate 
friend. 

**  Sir  Edward,'*  replied  the  exulting  hypo- 
crite, with  well-acted  reluctance,  **  you  put  an 
honourable  and  a  kind-hearted  man,  like  my- 
self, into  a  complete  embarra» — " 

"Sir,  what  do  I  hearl"  cried  Sir  Edward 
starting  from  his  seat.  "  Gan  you  feel  any 
embarrassment,  when  called  upon  to  bear  tea- 
Cimonj  ia  hvout  of  Gonatantia  Gordon  ?" 


•«Idsie  ssjfsweanotdaidc 
possible,*' ha  ispllsd  with  » 
IB  love  sro  nsoslly  blind*** 

MBnLl  am  notlDlofs  yel,**  mg/idj 
Sir  Edward;  ••sad  it  vsiy  mfwli  dspi 
this  oonveisaiimi  whethsr  I  Mwaaswi* 
thelsdylnqnsstian.*' 

"Wdlthen»Sir  Edwud, 
table,  I  mast  spssk  the  tmth.    I 
yon  tbst  Coastsntia  isbssatUhl, 
and  iaktiied^  is,  1  think,  ths  usis 

*«  No,  sir;  I  sbssdj  know  she  is«B  I 
snd  shs  sppssrs  to  ms.to  bs  as 


nsciril 


sion  with  ma  yastardsj 
would  haTsstmsk  ma!^ 

««Isitpossiblst    IraaUjimladifiaal^lB 
bslisvlngyonr 

««No  doubt;  so  lei  vs  talk  oC 


•*  No,  no^— Mn  OfsiM;  I 
bs  fadbnaed  oa  aaabjset  denly 
me,  and,  si  frbatsfar  risk  of oisi 
will  await  all  you  haia  to  aay.? 

••I  have  BMUag  to  say.  Sir  Biwari,  m 
^      aad  efaaiming;  aas  m 


know  Con  b  bssatifnl 
not  that  enough  t** 

••No!  it  IS  Ml  enoug;h.  Ontward  ^ 
are  not  aofficient  to  captivate  and  ^x  ma,  an- 
leaa^tbey  are  accompanied  by  channa  thatftda 
not  with  time,  but  bloaaom  to  eternity.*' 

"  Whew !"  exclaimed  Overton,  with  wdl- 
acted  aorpriae,  •*!  aee  that  you  are  a  metbo-: 
diet,  Sir  Edward ;  and  if  ao,  my  ixiend  Con 
will  not  suit  yon."  I 

'« Does  it  follow  that  I  am  a  methodiat,  be- 
cause I  require  that  my  wife  ahould  be  a  wo-' 
man  of  pious  and  moral  habita  V*  \ 

**  Oh :  for  moraU,  in  theae,  indeed,  my  friend 
Gon  would  suit  you  well  enough.  Let  ber' 
morals  paaa ;  but  aa  to  ber/)M/y,  religion  will 
never  turn  her  head." 

•*  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Oveiton  !" 

**Why,  sir,  our  lovely  friend  haa  learned 
from  the  company  which  ahe  baa  kept,  to  think, 
freely  on  sucti  subjects,  very  freely ; — ^for  wo- 
men, you  know,  always  go  to  extremes.  Mm 
keep  within  the  ratioi»l  bounda  of  deism;  bat, 
the  female  sceptic,  weaker  in  intellect,  and  in-{ 
capable  of  reasoning,  never  reau,lill  ahe  loses, 
heraelf  in  the  mazea  and  abaurditiea  of  athe- 
ism." i 

Had  Sir  Edward  Yandeleur  aeen  die  fair 
smooth  skin  of  Gonatantia  suddenly  covered 
with  leprosy,  he  would  not  have  been  more 
shocked  than  he  waa  at  being  informed  of  this ! 
utter  blight  to  her  mental  beauty  in  biarightlj 
judging  eyes :  and  starting  from  hia  aeat,  he 
exclaimed,  *'  Do  you  really  mean  to  aaaert  that 
your  foir  friend  is  an  atheist  1" 

**  Sir  Edward,  I  am  Gonatantia'a  friend ;  aad 
I  waa  her  father'a  friend ;  and  I  am  aony  tbeaa 
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things  have  been  forced  upon  me,  but  I  could 
not  deceive  an  honourable  man,  who  placed 
confidence  also  in  my  honour ;  though  as  Con- 
•tantia  is  the  child  of  an  old  friend,  and  poor, 
it  would  be,  perhaps,  a  saving  to  my  poclcet  if 
•he  were  well-married/' 

•'  Then,  it  is  true  !*'  said  Sir  Edward,  clasp- 
ing his  hands  in  agony ;  **  and  this  lovely  girl 
is  what  I  hate  to  name!  Yet,  she  looks  so 
right-minded !  and  I  have  thought  the  expres- 
sion of  her  dark-blue  eye  was  that  of  pious 
resirnation  !'* 

*'Yes,  yes;  I  know  that  look;  and  she 
knows  that  is  her  prettiest  look.  That  eye, 
half  turned  up,  shows  her  fine  long  dark  eye- 
lashes to  great  advantage  !*' 

*^Alasr*  replied  Sir  Edward  deeply  sigh- 
ing, *^if  this  be  so — oh!  what  are  looks  1 
Good  morning.  You  have  distressed,  but  you 
have  joMc/  me/' 

When  Overton  soon  aAer  saw  Sir  Edward 
drive  past  in  his  splendid  curricle,  he  exulted 
that  he  had  prevented  Constautia  from  ever 
sitting  there  by  his  side. 

Yet  he  was,  as  I  have  said  before,  one  of 
the  few.  who  knew  how  deeply  and  sincerely 
Constantia  was  a  believer ;  tor  he  had  himself 
in  vain  attempted  to  shake  her  belief,  and 
thence  he  had  probably  a  double  pleasure  in 
representing  her  as  he  did. 

Sir  Edward  was  engaged  that  evening  to 
meet  Constantia  at  the  accustomed  house;  and 
as  his  attentions  to  her  had  been  rather  marked, 
and  her  friends,  with  the  usual  dangerous  of- 
ficiousness  on  such  occasions,  had  endeavoured 
to  convince  her  that  she  had  made  a  eonquegt^ 
as  the  phrase  is,  of  the  young  baronet,  the  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  him  was  become  a  cir- 
cumstance of  no  small  interest  to  her ;  though 
she  was  far  too  humble  to  be  convinced  that 
they  were  ri^ht  in  their  conjectures. 

But  the  mind  of  Constantia  was  too  much 
nnder  the  guidance  of  religious  principle,  to 
allow  her  to  love  any  man,  however  amiable, 
unless  she  was  sure  of  being  beloved  by  him. 
She  was  too  delicate,  and  had  too  much  self- 
respect,  to  be  capable  of  such  a  weakness; 
she  therefore  escaped  that  danger,  of  which  I 
have  seen  the  peace  of  some  young  women 
become  the  victims ;  namely,  that  of  being 
talked  and  flattered  into  a  hopeless  passion  by 
the  idle  wishes  and  representations  of  gossip- 
ing acquaintances.  And  well  was  it  for  her 
peace  that  she  had  been  thus  holily  on  her 
guard ;  for,  when  Sir  Edward  Vandeleur,  in- 
stead of  keeping  his  engagement,  sent  a  note 
to  inform  her  mend  that  he  was  not  able  to 
wait  on  her,  as  he  thought  of  going  to  London 
the  next  day,  Constanua  felt  that  the  idea  of 
bis  attachment  was  as  unfounded  as  it  had 
been  pleasing,  and  she  rejoiced  that  the  illu- 
sion had  not  been  long  enough  to  endanger  her 
tranquillity.  Still,  she  could  not  but  own,  in 
the  secret  of  her  heart,  that  the  prospect  of 
passing  life  with  a  being  apparently  so  suited 


to  herself,  was  one  on  which  her  thoughts  had 
dwelt  with  involuntary  pleasure ;  and  a  tear 
started  to  her  eyes,  at  the  idea  that  she  might 
see  him  no  more.  But  she  considered  it  as  the 
tear  of  weakness,  and  though  her  sleep  that 
night  was  short,  it  was  tranquil,  and  she  rose 
the  next  morning  to  resume  the  duties  of  the 
day  with  her  accustomed  alacrity.  In  her 
walks  she  met  Sir  Edward,  but  happily  for  her, 
as  he  was  leaning  on  Overton's  arm,  whom  she 
had  not  seen  since  she  had  parted  with  him  in 
anger,  a  turn  was  given  to  her  feelings,  by  the 
approach  of  the  latter,  which  enabled  her  to 
conquer  at  once  her  sPQOtion  at  the  unexpected 
sight  of  the  former.  Still  the  sight  of  Overton 
occasioned  in  her  disagreeable  and  painful 
recollections,  which  gave  an  unpleasing  and 
equivocal  expression  to  her  beautiful  features, 
and  enabled  Overton  to  observe,  **You  see. 
Sir  Edward,  how  her  consciencs  flies  in  her 
face  at  seeing  me !  How  are  you  ?  How  are 
you  V  said  Overton,  catching  her  hand  as  she 
passed.  ** Have  you  forgiven  me  yet  1  Oh! 
you  vixen,  how  you  scolded  me  the  other 
day !" 

Constantia,  too  much  mortified  and  agitated 
to  speak,  and  repel  the  charge,  replied  by  a 
look  of  indignation ;  and  snatching  her  hand 
away,  she  bowed  to  Sir  Edward,  and  hastened 
out  of  sight. 

•*  You  see,"  cried  Overton,  **  that  she  re- 
sents still !  and  how  like  a  fury  she  looked ! 
You  must  be  convinced  that  I  told  you  the 
truth*  Now,  could  you  believe.  Sir  Edward, 
that  pt^ttv  Con  could  have  looked  in  that 
manner  V' 

**  Certainly  not;  and  appearances  are  indeed 
deceitful." 

Still,  Sir  Edward  wished  Constantia  had 
given  him  an  opportunity  of  bidding  her  fare- 
well ;  however,  he  lefl  his  good  wishes  and 
respects  for  her  with  their  mutual  friend,  and 
set  ofl*  that  evening  to  join  his  mother  at 
Hastings. 

"  But  are  you  sure,  B»ward,"  said  Lady 
Vandeleur,  when  he  had  related  to  her  all  that 
had  passed,  '*  that  this  Overton  is  a  man  to  be 
depended  upon  V 

^*  Oh,  yes !  and  he  could  have  no  mottpe  for 
calumniating  her,  but  the  contrary,  as  it  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  his  mind  and  pocket  to 
get  his  old  friend's  daughter  well  married." 

"  But,  does  she  appear  to  her  other  friends 
neglectful  of  her  religious  duties,  as  if  she 
had  really  no  religion  at  all  1" 

*'  So  far  from  it,  that  she  has  always  been 
punctual  in  the  outward  performance  of  them  ; 
therefore,  no  one  but  Overton,  the  confidential 
friend  and  intimate  of  the  family,  could  suspect 
or  know  her  real  opinions ;  thus  she  adds,  I 
fear,  hypoerinf  to  scepticism.  Overton  also 
accuses  her  of  being  violent  in  her  temper ;  and 
I  was  unexpectedly  enabled  to  see  the  truth 
of  this  accusation,  in  a  measure,  confirmed. 
Therefore,  indeed,  dear  iikoth«t>^\V  V  V.w^  v> 
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4»  b  to  iiffec  her,  and  mmie  my  intanlion 
•r  ■eoooiMnyiiif  yoa  and  mj  tman  to  the 
omrtiiMiit/*  Aeeofdli^y  thej  tot  off  my 
OooB  on  a  nnngB  toor* 

Conotantia,  after  alM  toft  Ovorton  and  Sir 
Edward  to  itaatilT  and  anddealyv  retomod 
home  In  no  enviablo  elate  of  mind;  beeanee 
ahe  Mt  eote  that  her  manner  had  been  each  ae 
te  oonrlnoe  the  latter  thatehe  wae  the  rlolent 
eieatttlei  ^whnni  Oforton  had 'lepreeented  her 
tobofi  and  thoogb  ehe  had  eaimljr  ftetgned 
all  idea  of  bdng  Moved  by  Sir  Edward  Van* 
delearv  ahe  wae  not  entlndf  IndiffiMent  to  hto 
good  opinion.  Beeideei  ehe  ftered  that  her 
qaitltng  him  vdthoot  one  word  of  kind  Ihie- 
welU  might  appear  to  him  a  proof  of  piqoe  and 
dieappointment ;  noreoold  ehe  be  qaite  i 


L 


that  eomewhat  of  thai  feeling  did  not  Impd 
her  to  haaten  kbraptly  away ;  and  Hwaa  eoaM 
thne  befennhe  eoeld  eonqner  her  eelMame 
and  her  legiet**  Bet  at  length  ane  refieeted 
that  there  wae  a  want  of  proper  eelf^^ovem* 
ment  in  dweHiog  at  all  on  reoolleetlene  of  Sir 
Edward  Tandelenri  and  ehe  feroed  hereelf 
Into  eodety  and  abeorbing  oocopathme* 

Hitherto  Conetantia  had  been  contented  to 
remain  in  idieneee ;  bnt«  aa  her  Ineome  wae« 
ahe  foandy  baraly  equal  to  her  maintenanee, 
and  ahe  wae  therefore  obliged  to  lelinqnfah 
neatly  all  her  charltlee,  ehe  reeolved  to  torn 
her  talente  to  accoont;  and  wae  juet  about  to 
decide  between  two  plane,  which  ehe  had 
thought  deeirable,  when  an  ancle  in  India  died, 
and  the  qaeation  wae  decided  in  a  very*  wel- 
come ana  unexpected  manner.  Till  this  gen- 
tleman maniea,  her  father  had  such  lanjre 
ezpeetatione  from  him,  that  he  had  fancied 
them  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  profuse  expen- 
diture; but,  when  his  brother,  by  having 
children,  destroyed  hia  hopes  of  wealth  from 
that  quarter,  he  had  not  strength  of  mind 
enough  to  break  the  expensive  habits  which 
he  had  acquired.  To  the  deeerring  child, 
however,  was  destined  the  wealth  withheld 
from  the  undeserving  parent.  Constantia'a 
uncle's  wife  and  children  died  before  he  did, 
and  she  became  sole  heiress  to  his  large  for- 
tune. This  event  communicated  a  sensation 
of  gladness  to  the  whole  town  in  which  the 
amiable  orphan  resided. 

Constantia  had  borne  her  faculUee  eo  meekly, 
had  been  so  actively  l>enevolent,  and  was 
thence  so  generally  beloved,  that  she  was  now 
daily  overpowered  with  thankful  and  pleasing 
emotion,  at  l>eholding  countenances  which,  at 
eight  of  her,  were  lighted  up  with  affectionate 
•eympathy  and  joy. 

Overton  was  one  of  the  first  persona  whom 
^ehe  desired  to  see,  on  this  accession  of  fortune. 
Her  truly  christian  spirit  had  lon|^  made  her 
wish  to  hold  out  to  him  her  hand  in  token  of 
forgiveness;  but  she  wished  to  do  eo  more 
•eepectally  now,  because  he  could  not  suspect 
her  of  being  influenced  by  any  mercenary 
Tiewf.    Overton,  however,  meant  to  call  on 


her«  whether  ahe  in?Had  Un  ornoi;  Hi  SMk 
wne  hia  toennna  wapeet  fee  indM,  thai  Hi   ' 
the  aeor  CoMteMin  wne  ftiB  of  talie  In 
eye.  the  rM  Cenateatk  wmwttjWUlf  la 
in  wme»  unpeeenMeu    He  wnb  aa  mm 


appear  In  time,  impeeenMeu  Bearabilttia 
period  Mayer  of  tbnplMli  wUehi  knliidi 
and- having  been 'knighaad  ftreanylnf  if  an 
•ddieae,  he^beeane  dMireM  el*  «aUgAej^ 


▼iUma,  whiehf 

conhndgei  ku 

*«any  Joui n  lily.**    Sor  wan  H 

he  entertained  eerioae'the«ighte  el* 

and  why  noti  m  he  wan  only  lily  ;  Mi^ 

yoong-lookhw  ibr  Ua  nfa;  wm  wmtm' 

faandaomeatlH;  andhndnoir  ttlMibi»^^ 

thmtoagoodfeitnnn.    TkeofetpAilMl^vae 

to  make  a  ehele^f  fee  he  Ma  vary  mm  ^at 

Jkmnetbetheehoieh  of  anyoBoenwiMihi 

offisred  himaelfl 

Bat  when  could  he  find  in  can  wnaat  il 
ihe  qualitlee  whieh  }m  reqwed  hi  m  wHkl  Shi 
moat  have  youth,  and  heaacy,  or  ka 
love  her{  good  nnnelpleai  or  nn  i 
traat  het;  and,  noogh  ha  wan  aae 
himaelt;  he  had  m  eattnin  oettaBione 
the  beet  ealbgnaid  fir  «  woannl*n  -p 
waatobefonndinnlnlyi  Clciqfkreblio: 
that  hie  wllb  ehould  bo  n  nKgtmm  wetMk 
Temper»  pntieneoi  and'  inheniannn,  wum  al» 
leqmeilee  in  the  woowa  he  mrfiiiii  j;  miim 
the  last  and  beat  reeommeadalloil,  ahe  matt 
have  a  large  fortune.  Reaaonable  man !  yoetli, 
beauty,  temper,  vfartne,  piety,  and  richee!  bet 
what  woman  of  hia  acqoaintanee  poaeessed 
all  these  1  No  one,  he  believed,  bni  that  fbi^ 
giving  being  whom  he  had  repreaented  aa  aa 
atheist;  *«that  vixen  Con!*'  and  whOe  this 
conviction  came  over  lue  mind,  a  bloah  of 
shame  passed  over  even  hie  braaay  bfowi 
However,  it  wae  aoon  aoeceeded  by  one  of 
pleasure,  when  he  thought  that,  an  Conetantia 
was  evidently  nneaay  till  she  had  aunb  ii  tip 
with  Aiifi,  aa  the  phrase  is,  it  wae  not  unlikely 
that  ahe  had  a  eecret  liking  to  bim;  and  aa  te 
her  scribbling  veraee,  and  pretending  to  be  lit- 
erary, he  would  uke  care  that  ahe  raonld  not 
write  when  she  was  hia  wife ;  and  he  reeliy 
thought  he  had  better  propoee  to  her  at  onee, 
especially  aa  it  waa  a  duty  in  him  to  make  her 
a  lady  himself,  since  he  had  prevented  aa- 
other  man's  doing  eo.  There  wae,  pntiape, 
another  inducement  to  marry  Conetantia.  It 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  tormenting 
her  now  and  then,  and  making  her  amait  m 
former  impertinencea.  Perhapa  thie  motivs 
was  nearly  as  atronff  aa  the  reat.  Be  that  m 
it  may,  Overton  had,  at  length,  the  preeump- 
tion  to  make  propoaala  of  marriage  to  the 
young  and  hvely  neiresa,  who,  though  igno- 
rant of  his  baae  conduct  to  her,  and  the  ua  or 
PIB8T-RATK  MAUOHiTY  With  which  ho  had  in- 
jured her  fame,  and  blighted  her  proepeets, 
had  still  a  dislike  to  hie  mannera  and  eliaiao- 
ter,  which  it  was  impoeeible  for  any  thing  to 
overcome.    He  waa  therefore  refaeedg    ani 
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in  a  manner  so  decided,  and,  spite  of  hereelf, 
■o  haughty,  that  Oyerton*8  heart  renewed  all 
its  malignity  towards  her;  and  his  manner 
became  so  rude  and  offensiTe,  that  she  was 
eoostrained  to  refuse  him  admittance,  and  go 
on  a  Tisit  to  a  friend  at  some  distance,  intend- 
ing not  to  return  till  the  house  which  she  had 

purchased  in  a  village  near  to was  ready 

for  her.  But  she  had  not  been  absent  many 
months  when  she  received  a  letter  one  even- 
ing, to  inform  her  that  her  dearest  friend  at 
— —  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, and  she  was  requested  to  set  off*  directly. 
To  disobey  this  summons  was  impossible; 
and,  as  the  mail  passed  the  house  where  she 
was,  and  she  was  certain  of  getting  on  faster 
that  way  than  any  other,  she  resolved,  accom- 
panied by  her*  servant,  to  go  by  the  mail,  if 
possible ;  and,  happily,  there  were  two  places 
Tacant  It  was  night  when  Constantia  and 
her  maid  entered  the  coach,  in  which  two  gen- 
tlemen were  already  seated ;  and,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  Constantia,  she  soon  saw,  as 
they  passed  near  a  lamp,  that  her  pm-iI-pm  was 
Overton !  He  recognised  her  at  the  same  mo- 
ment; and  instantly  began,  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, to  express  his  joy  at  meeting  her  and 
to  profess  the  faithfulness  of  his  fervent  affec- 
tion. In  vain  did  she  try  to  force  conversation 
with  the  other  passenger,  who  seemed  willing 
to  talk,  and  who,  though  evidently  not  a  gen- 
tleman, was  much  preferable,  in  her  opinion, 
to  the  new  Sir  Richard.  He  would  not  allow 
her  to  attend  to  any  conversation  but  his  own ; 
and,  as  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she  could 
keen  her  hand  from  his  rude  grasp,  she  tried 
to  cnange  seats  with  her  maid ;  but  Overton 
forcibly  withheld  her ;  and  she  thought  it  was 
better  to  endure  the  evil  patiently,  than  vio- 
lently resist  it.  When  the  mail  stopped,  that 
the  passengers  might  sup,  Constantia  hoped 
(herton  would,  at  least,  leave  her  for  a  time ; 
bat,  though  the  other  passenger  got  out,  he 
kept  his  seat,  and  was  so  persevering,  and  was 
•o  much  more  disagreeable  when  the  restraint 
imposed  on  him  by  the  presence  of  others  was 
removed,  that  she  was  glad  when  the  coach 
was  again  full,  and  the  mail  drove  off. 

Overton,  however,  became  so  increasingly 
ofTensive  to  her,  that  at  length,  she  assured 
him,  in  language  the  most  solemn  and  de- 
cided, that  nothing  should  ever  induce  her  to 
be  his  wife;  and  that,  were  she  penniless, 
Mervice  would  be  more  desirable  to  her,  than 
union  with  him. 

This  roused  his  anger  even  to  frenzv ;  and, 
ttill  speakhng  French,  a  language  which  he 
was  sure  the  illiterate  man  in  the  corner  could 
not  understand,  he  told  her  that  she  refused 
him  only  because  she  loved  Sir  Edward  Van- 
delenr;  "but,"  said  he,  "yon  have  no  chance 
of  obtaining  him.  I  have  taken  care  to  pre- 
vent that,  I  gave  him  such  a  character  of  you, 
as  frifl[htened  him  away  from  jou,  and—" 

**  Base-minded    man  !"  cned  Constantia ; 


"  what  did  you,  what  could  you  say  against 
my  character!" 

"  Oh  !  I  said  nothing  against  your  morals. 
I  only  told  him  that  you  were  an  atheist,  and 
a  vixen,  that  is  all ;  and,  you  know,  you  are 
the  latter,  though  not  the  former ;  but  are 
more  like  a  methodist  than  an  atheist !" 

"  And  you  told  him  these  horrible  false- 
hoods !  And  if  you  had  not,  would  he  hay»» 
did  he  then  1  —  but  I  know  not  what  I  say; 
and  I  am  miserable !  Cruel,  wicked  •  man ! 
how  could  you  thus  dare  to  injure  and  misre- 
present an  unprotected  orphan  1  and  the  child 
of  your  friend  !  and  to  calumniate  me  to  him 
too!  to  Sir  Edward  Vandeleur!  Oh,  it  was 
cruel  indeed !" 

"  What !  then  you  wished  to  please  him, 
did  you  1  answer  me !"  he  vociferated,  seizing 
both  her  hands  in  his ;  "  Are  you  attached  to 
Sir  Edward  Vandeleur  1"  But,  before  Con- 
stantia could  answer  no,  and  while  screaminff 
with  apprehension  and  pain,  she  vainly  tried 
to  free  herself  from  Overton's  nervous  grasp, 
a  powerful  hand  rescued  her  from  the  ruffian 
gnpe.  Then,  while  the  dawn  shone  brightly 
upon  his  face,  Constantia  and  Overton  at  the 
same  moment  recognised,  in  her  rescuer,  Sir 
Edward  Vandeleur  himself! 

He  was  just  returned  from  France ;  and  was 
on  his  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of ,  be- 
ing now,  as  he  believed,  able  to  see  Con- 
stantia with  entire  indifference,  when,  as  one 
of  his  horses  became  ilU  he  resolved  to  take 
that  place  in  the  mail  which  the  other  passen- 
ger had  quitted  for  the  box ;  and  had  thus  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  all  suspicions,  all  imputa- 
tions, against  the  character  of  Constantia 
cleared  off,  and  removed,  at  once,  and  for 
ever !  Constantia*s  joy  was  little  inferior  to 
his  own ;  but  it  was  soon  lost  in  terror  at  the 
probable  result  of  the  angry  emotions  of  Sir 
Edward  and  Overton.  Her  fear,  however,  va- 
nished, when  the  former  assured  the  latter, 
that  the  man  who  could  injure  an  innocent 
woman,  by  a  lie  of  fikst-rati  MALiomrT, 
was  beneath  even  the  resentment  of  an  hon- 
ourable man. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  Overton  left  the  mail 
at  the  next  stage,  baffled,  disgraced,  and  mis- 
erable ;  that  Constantia  found  her  friend  re- 
covering; and  that  the  next  time  she  travel- 
led along  that  road,  it  was  as  the  bride  of  Sir 
Edward  Vandeleur. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LIES    or    SECOND-RATE    MALIGHITT. 

I  HAVE  observed,  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
that  ucs  OP  nasT-RATE  malionitt  are  not 
frequent,  because  the  arm  of  the  law  d«€Q«d% 
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l«IMMiaM9-l>iit, 


ItooT 

olds  OQtiM 


aimjlffiii^,  the  law 

tddMV  to  ilol0r  s^f  oim  nom 

to  poniih  th«  vtlinr.    The  Uta 

gpring  from  llie  ifiiiit  of  detaeikni;  a  ipiril 

more  wiMj  diffoM  iiriOQierf  tlnn  tty  OHNT ; 

mid  h  gives  Uitb  to  tetot  lUieole,  mimiety, 

<|uiiiiBf,mid  Ueeofieeovd'nle  matagBitji  as 

eeftainly  ee  m  wet  eeaidnbiimre  snilL 

leinll  now eiplainwIietreoiMdcree lies 
of  flBooHDHun  MAueeii  I  i  iieieeiyt  tMuit- 
bm  Mfeooii  by  diot  or^aMoy*  todoiriiat 
ttSy  me  ineepoUe  of  doiiiff  wiU,  ftom  the 
naeB,  mellideee  wfah  t»f  inenfwg  tfcem  to  eafr 
poee  tlieneelTeet  Inoider  that  tMr 
loy  a  iMaity  ^>p^  tit  their 


to  diiak  men  than  hb  head 

that  Or^te  diwol 

hehaa  wHdraak-aaiMehaa 

tOtia  Older  to  mahe  hfaa  Idp 

that  hie -peffeoaden  nmr  enloy 

UDMaiDff  his  dronkea 


andthoee 


the  enNl*dellght  of.wl 
BJHiaeis,  his  Teji^gkrioas 
physieal  ooatertioiMy  er  i 
whieh  inUnJeation  ia  always  earn- to  f  redoee. 
Comptimentiiigeitfaermaa  orwemaa  ooqaali- 
tiee  which  they  do  not  poeeeesy  in  hopea  of 
Impoeiag  on  tlieir  eiedaU^ ;  piaiftlag  a  kdy'e 
workvordieeeytohertee;  and  then,  ae  eeon 
afl(  the  is  no  longer  preeent,  not  only  abneing 
both  her  work  and  her  dress,  bat  laughing  at 
her  weakness,  in  believing  the  praise  sincere. 
LaTishinjjr  encomiums  on  a  msn^s  abilities  and 
learning  m  his  presence;  and  then, as  so<m  as 
be  is  out  of  hearing,  expressing  contempt  for 
bis  credulous  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
praises  bestowed ;  and  wonder  that  he  should 
oe  so  blind  and  conceited  ss  not  to  know  that 
be  was  in  learning  only  s  sraatterer,  and  in 
understanding,  just  not  a  fool.  All  these  are 
lies  of  iecoru^raU  malignity^  which  cannot  be 
exceeded  in  boMe  and  petty  treachery. 

The  following  story  will,  I  trust,  explain 
fully  VI  hat,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  so- 
ciety, 1  consider  as  lies  of  sicomd-satk  ma- 
lignity. 

THE  OLD  GENTLEMAN  AND 
THE  YOUNG  ONE. 

NoTHiKo  shows  the  force  of  habit  more 
than  the  tenaciou8ness  with  which  those  ad- 
here to  economical  usages  who,  by  their  own 
industry  and  unexpected  good  fortune,  are  be- 
come rich  in  the  decline  of  life. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  call  Dr.  Al- 
bany, had,  early  in  life,  taken  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  as  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  had 
settled  in  London  as  a  physician;  but  had 
worn  away  the  best  part  of  his  existence  in 
vain  expectation  of  practice,  when  an  old 
bachelor,  a  college  friend,  whom  he  had  greatly 
senred,  died,  and  left  him  the  whole  of  his 
large  fortane. 


Dr.AUim9  hM 
qiMtt  ir  te  hai  iwiwid  Ua  Kmk  4s 
gwatsatof aHeMreiew.  Vmhmiwtmmdhim^ 
^hk  Mi^yadvloo  vA  ■■mnisd  «i|B. 

meMit  neii  aeipiMMBt  "rF*'^'"x  ^^  ^^ 

Bat,  aa  veaMi  omw  to  Ihr.  Altapv  Ho  I 

la  life  fa  .him  to  thirit  «r  aHnhH,  a^ 
hohad BO ntoioaa wh»^ee*iA  JhCfaH  . 
he  TCoaHod  to  Iowa  tlio'  nHtaBt  ywt  Ss-itti 
dmio  ftieaas  irtm  waotii  Itlho 
Hithsrtoi  he  had  osiMlyafm 
oa  he  had ikm^it^Mito 
neeivo  hnHMHi  oven  wo^gh  he 
oamo;  hutaovbowas  moStti 

aeqvaiMMeeo  «r  Uo  xoMhi 
Aat  aomo  ef  hsa  eoily 


ed  CheitrtBham  in  a^.  

UMvaaoekMlj* 

to  timral. Id  a 

K neat  aeoodaaoo  with  Iha  ] 
a  fortane,  HelheielbiaweBtbf 
a  cheap  day  coach ;  nor  did  lio  talw  a  esrfsst 
with  him.  But,  thongh  etiU  denyiag  iadsl- 
gences  to  himself,  the  first  wish  of  his  kesn 
was  to  be  generona  to  othere ;  and,  surely, 
that  economy  which  ia  nnaecompanied  by 
aTsrioe  may,  even  in  tlie  midet  of  wealth,  be 
denominated  a  Tirtne. 

While  dbner  waa  aerring  an,  when  tbry; 
atopped  on  the  road,  Albany  walked  ,np  a  kiU , 
near  the  inn,  and  waa  Joined  there  by  a  pas*, 
senger  from  another  ooeeh.  During  their  walk 
be  obsenred  a  Tory  pretty  honee  on  a  ritiag 
ground  in  the  distance,  and  iie  aaked  his  eoai- 
panion,  who  lived  there.  The  latter  repM 
that  it  was  the  residence  of  a  deigyman,  of  the 
name  of  Musgraye. 

'^MusgrsTs!^  he  eagerly  replied,  **what 
MusgrsTe  t    Is  his  name  Angnatua  r* 

-Yea." 

«•  Is  be  married  r' 

"Yes." 

"Has  be  a  family  1** 

"  Oh  yes ;  a  large  one ;  aiz  danghteis,  aad 
one  son ;  snd  he  has  found  it  a  hard  taek  to 
bring  them  up,  as  he  wished  to  make  them  se- 
coroplished.  The  son  is  now  going  to  col- 
lege.'* 

"  Are  the?  an  amiable  family  1*^ 

"  Very ;  the  girla  aing  and  play  wdU  ssd 
draw  well." 

"  And  what  is  the  eon  to  bel** 

••Adergymsn." 

"  Has  he  sny  chance  of  a  linngf* 

"  Not  that  i  know  of;  hot  ho  most  he 
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Ihing ;  and  a  legacy  which  the  father  has  just 
had,  of  a  few  hundred  pounds,  will  enable  him 
to  pay  college  expenses^  till  his  son  gets  or- 
dained* and  can  take  curacies/' 

^  Is  Musgrave,*'  said  Albany  after  a  panse, 
**  a  likely  man  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  an 
old  friend,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for  many 
years  1" 

**  Oh  yes;  he  is  rery  hospitable;  and  there 
he  is,  now  going  into  his  own  gate/* 

"Then  I  will  not  go  on,"  said  Albany, 
hastening  to  the  stables.  **  There,  coachman," 
cried  he,  "  take  your  money ;  and  give  me  my 
little  portmanteau."  . 

Augustus  Musgrav^  had  been  a  favourite 
eollege  friendof  Dr.  Albany,  and  he  had  many 
associations  with  his  name  and  image,  which 
were  dear  to  his  heart. 

The  objects  of  them  were  gone  for  ever; 
bnt,  thus  recalled,  they  came  over  his  mind  like 
strains  of  long-forgotten  music,  which  he  had 
loved  and  carolled  in  youth ;  throwing  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  tenderness  over  the  recol- 
lection of  MuAgrave,  that  he  felt  an  irresistible 
desire  to  see  him  again,  and  greet  his  wife  and 
ehlldren  in  the  language  of  glowing  good 
will. 

Bnt,  when  he  was  introduced  into  his 
Ifiend's  presence,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
finding  that  he  was  not  recognised ;  and  was 
obliged  to  tell  his  name. 

The  name,  however,  seemed  to  electrify 
Mussrave  with  afibctionate  gladness.  He 
•book  his  old  friend  heartily  by  the  hand, 
presented  him  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  and 
tor  some  minutes  moved  and  spoke  with  the 
brishtness  and  alacrity  of  early  youth. 

Sot  the  animation  was  momentary.  The 
cares  of  a  family,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
up  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  with  an  in- 
come not  sufficient  for  his  means,  had  preyed 
on  M usgraye's  spirits ;  especially  as  he  knew 
himself  to  be  involved  in  debt.  He  had  also 
other  cares.  The  weakness  of  his  nature, 
which  he  dignified  by  the  name  of  tenderness 
of  heart,  had  made  him  allow  his  wife  and 
children  to  tyrannise  over  him  ;  and  his  son, 
who  wj^  a  universal  quizzer,  did  not  permit 
even  his  father  to  escape  from  his  impertinent 
ridicule.  But  then  Musgrave  was  assured,  by 
hid  own  family,  that  his  son  Marmaduke  was 
a  wit ;  and  that,  when  he  was  once  in  orders, 
bis  talents  would  introduce  him  into  the  first 
eireles,  and  lead  to  ultimate  promotion  in  his 
profession. 

I  have  before  said  that  Dr.  Albany  did  not 
travel  like  a  gentleman ;  nor  were  his  every- 
day clothes  at  all  indicative  of  a  well-filled 
parse.  Therefore,  though  he  was  a  physician, 
and  a  man  of  pleasing  manners,  Musgrave's 
fine  lady  wife,  and  her  iwinUJi  daughters, 
could  haye  readily  excused  him,  if  he  had  not 
persuaded  their  unexpected  guest  to  stay  a 
week  with  them ;  and,  with  a  frowning  brow, 
they  saw  the  portmantean,  which  the  itrangt 


per$on  had  brought  himself,  carried  into  th« 
best  chamber. 

But  oh !  the  astonishment  and  the  comical 
grimaces  with  which  Marmaduke  Musgrave, 
on  his  coming  in  from  fishing,  beheld  the  new 
ffuest !  Welcome  smiled  on  one  side  of  his 
race,  but  scorn  sneered  on  the  other ;  and  when 
Albany  retired  to  dress,  he  declared  that  ther 
only  thing  which  consoled  him  for  finding 
such  a  person  forced  on  them,  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  could  extract  great  fun  out 
of  the  olcLouiz,  and  serve  him  up  for  the  enters 
tainment  or  himself  and  friends. 

To  this  amiable  exhibition,  the  mother  and 
daughters  looked  forward  with  great  satisfac- 
tion; while  his  father,  having  vainly  talked 
of  the  dues  of  hospitality,  gave  in,  knowing 
tliat  it  was  in  vain  to  contend ;  comforting 
himself  with  the  hope  that,  while  Marmaduke 
was  quizzing  his  guest,  be  mtist  necessarily 
leave  him  alone. 

In  the  meanwhile,  how  different  were  the 
cogitations  and  the  plans  of  the  benevolent 
Albany !  He  had  a  long  ikte^*tkte  walk  with 
Musgrave,  which  had  convinced  him  that  his 
old  friend  was  not  happy,  owing,  he  suspected, 
to  his  narrow  income  and  expensive  family. 

Then  his  son  was  going  io  college ;  a  dan- 
gerous and  ruinous  place;  and,  while  the 
good  old  man  was  dressing  for  dinner,  he  had 
laid  plans  of  action  which  made  him  feel' more 
deeply  thankful  than  ever  for  the  wealth  so 
unexpectedly  bestowed  on  him.  Of  this 
wealth,  he  had  as  yet  said  nothing  to  Mus- 
grave. He  was  not  purse-proud ;  and  when 
he  heard  his  friend  complain  of  his  poverty, 
he  shrunk  from  saying  now  rich  he  himself 
was.  He  had  therefore  simply  said  that  he 
was  enabled  to  retire  firom  business ;  and  when 
Mus^ve  saw  his  friend's  independent,  eco- 
nomical habits,  as  evinced  by  his  mode  of 
travelling,  he  concluded  that  he  had  only 
gained  a  small  independence,  sufficient  for  his 
slender  wants. 

To  those  to  whom  amusement  is  every 
thing,  and  who  can  enjoy  fun,  even  when  it 
is  procured  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  benev<^ 
lent  feeling,  that  evening  at  the  rectory,  when 
the  family  party  was  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  some  of  the  neighbours,  would  haye  been 
an  exquisite  treat ;  for  Marmaduke  played  oflf 
the  unsuspicious  old  man  to  admiration;  mi- 
micked him  even  to  his  face,  unperceived  by 
him ;  and  having  found  out  that  Albany  had 
not  only  a  passion  for  music,  but  unfortunately 
fancied  he  could  sing  himself,  he  urged  huF 
guest,  by  his  flatteries,  lies  of  sicond-ratk 
MALIGNITY,  to  siug  soug  after  song,  in  order 
to  make  him  expose  himself  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  company,  and  giye  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perfecting  his  mimickry. 

Blind,  infatuated,  contemptible  boy !  short- 
sighted trifler  on  the  path  or  the  wond !  Mar- 
maduke Musgraye  saw  not  that  the  yery  per-^ 
sons  who  seemed  to  idoliie  his  pemictoiit- 
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talent  roust,  unless  they  were  lo&t  to  all  sense 
of  moral  feeling,  despise  and  distrust  the  youth 
who  could  play  on  the  weakness  of  an'  unof- 
fending, artless  old  man,  and  violate  the  rights 
•of  hospitality  to  his  father's  friend. 

But  Marmaduke  had  no  heart,  and  but  little 
mind;  for  mimickry  is  the  lowest  of  the 
talents ;  and  to  be  even  a  successful  quizzer 
requires  no  talent  at  all.  But  his  father  had 
once  a  heart,  though  cares  and  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments had  choked  it  up,  and  substituted 
■selfishness  for  sensibility;  the  sight  of  his 
eariy  companion  had  called  some  of  the  latter 
quality  into  action;  and  he  seriously  expostu- 
lated with  his  son  on  his  daring  to  turn  so  re- 
spectable a  man  into  ridicule.  But  Marmaduke 
answered  him  by  insolent  disregard ;  and  when 
he  also  said,  ^*  if  your  friend  be  so  silly  as  to 
sin^,  that  is,  do  what  he  cannot  do,  am  I  not 
justified  in  laughing  at  him  V*  Musgrave  as- 
sented to  the  proposition.  He  might,  how- 
ever, have  replied,  *'  but  you  are  not  justified 
in  lying,  in  order  to  urge  him  on,  nor  in  saying 
to  him  *  you  can  sin?,*  when  you  know  he  can' 
not.  If  he  be  weak^  it  is  not  necessary  that 
you  should  be  treacherous.^*  But  Musgrave 
always  came  off  halting  from  a  combat  with 
his  undutiful  son;  he  therefore  sighed, ceased, 
and  turned  away.  On  one  point  Marmaduke 
was  right;  when  vanity  prompts  us  to  do 
what  we  cannot  do  well,  while  conceit  leads 
us  to  fancy  that  our  efforts  are  successful,  we 
are  perhaps  fit  objects  for  ridicule.  A  conside- 
ration which  holds  up  to  us  this  important 
lesson;  namely,  that  our  own  weakness  alone 
can,  for  any  length  of  time,  make  us  viclims 
of  the  satire  and  malignity  of  others. 

When  Albany's  visit  to  Musgrave  was  draw- 
ing near  to  its  conclusion,  he  was  very  desi- 
rous of  being  asked  to  prolong  it,  as  he  had 
become  attached  to  his  friend's  children,  from 
living  with  them,  and  witnessing  their  various 
accomplishments,  and  was  completely  the 
dupe  of  Marmaduke's  treacherous  compli- 
ments. He  was  therefore  glad  when  he,  as 
well  as  the  Musgraves,  was  invited  to  dine  at 
a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  very  day 
intended  for  his  departure.  This  circumstance 
led  them  all,  with  one  accord,  to  say  that  he 
must  remain  at  least  a  day  longer,  while  Mar- 
maduke exclaimed,  **  Go  you  shall  not !  Our 
friends  would  be  so  disappointed,  if  they  and 
their  company  did  not  hear  you  sinar  and  act 
that  sweet  song  about  Chloe !  and  all  the  plea- 
sure of  the  evening  would  be  destroyed  to  me, 
dear  sir,  if  you  were  not  there !" 

This  was  more  than  enough  to  make  Alba- 
ny put  off  his  departure ;  and  he  accompanied 
the  Musgrave's  to  the  dinner  party.  They 
dined  at  an  early  hour;  so  early,  that  it  was 
yet  daylight,  when,  tea  beingr  over,  the  intend- 
ed amusements  of  the  afternoon  began,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  was  to  be  the  vocal 
powers  of  the  mistaken  Albany,  who,  without 
much  pressing,  after  sundry  flatteries  from 


Marmaduke,  cleared  his  throat,  and  began  to| 
sing  and  act  the  song  of  *^  Cbloe.*'  At  fint, ! 
he  was  hoarse,  and  stopped  to  apologize  for, 
want  of  voice;  '* Nonsense !"  cried  Manna-; 
duke,  *'  yon  were  never  in  better  voice  in  your 
life!  Pray  go  on;  yon  are  only  nervous!" 
while  the  side  of  his  face  not  next  to  Albanv 
was  distorted  with  laughter  and  ridicule,  Al- 
bany, believing  him,  continaed  hia  aong;  and 
Marmaduke,  sitting  a  little  behind  him,  took 
off  the  distorted  expression  of  his  coonte- 
nance,  apd  mimicked  his  odd  action.  But,  at ' 
this  moment,  the  broadest  splendour  of  the  setr 
ting  sun  threw  its  beama  into  a  large  pier 
glass  opposite,  with  such  brightneaa,  that  Al- : 
bany's  eyes  were  suddenly  attracted  to  it,  and  \ 
thence  to  his  treacberoaa  nei^boor,  whom  he 
detected  in  the  act  of  mimicking  him  in  mouth, 
attitude,  and  expression— while  behind  him  he 
saw  some  of  the  company  laughing  with  a  de- 
gree of  violence  which  was  aU  but  audible ! 

Albany  paused,  in  speechleaa  consternatioo 
— and  when  Marmaduke  asked  why  '*  he  did 
not  go  on,  as  every  one  was  delighted,*'  the 
susceptible  old  man  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
shocked,  mortified,  and  miserable,  bot  taught 
and  enlightened.  Marmaduke  however,  no- 
thing doubting,  presumed  to  clap  him  on  the 
back,  again  urgmg  him  to  proceed ;  but  the 
indignant  Albanjr,  turning  suddenly  round, 
and  throwing  off  his  arm  with  angry  vehe- 
mence, exclaimed,  in  the  touching  tone  of 
wounded  feeling,  "  Oh !  thou  serpent,  that  I : 
would  have  cherished  in  my  bosom,  was  it  for  l 
thee  to  sting  me  thusi  But  I  was  an  oldj 
fool;  and  the  lesson,  though  a  painful  one,! 
will,  I  trust,  be  salutary."  ! 

"What  is  all  this!  what  do  you  meanV' 
faltered  out  Marmaduke;  but  the  rest  of  the, 
party  had  not  courage  enough  to  speak ;  and , 
many  of  them  rejoiced  in  the  detection  of  base- ' 
ness  which,  though  it  amused  their  depraved 
taste,  was  very  offensive  to  their  moral  sense,  i 

"What  does  it  meanV  cried  Albany,  "I! 
appeal  to  all  present,  whether  they  do  not  un- 
derstand my  meaning,  and  whether  my  resentr 
ment  be  not  just !" 

"I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  acquit! 
77»e,"  said  the  distressed  father.  | 

"Of  all,"  he  replied,  "except  of  the  fault 
of  not  having  taught  your  son  better  morals 
and  manners.  Young  man!"  he  continued,, 
"the  next  time  you  exhibit  any  one  as  your 
butt,  take  caie  that  you  do  not  sit  opposite  a 
pier-glass.  And  now,  sir,"  addressing  him- 
self to  the  master  of  the  house,  "  let  me  re- , 
quest  to  have  a  post-chaise  sent  for  to  the  near- 
est  town  directly."  I 

"  Surely,  you  will  not  leave  us,  and  in 
anger,"  cried  all  the  Musgraves,  Marmaduke 
excepted.  I 

"  I  hope  I  do  not  go  in  anger,  but  I  cannot 
stay,"  cried  he,  "  because  I  have  lost  my  con- 
fidence in  you."  i 

The  gentleman  of  the  house,  who  thought  | 
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Albany  righi  in  {roin|r,  and  wished  to  make 
biiD  all  the  amends  he  could,  for  having  al- 
lowed Marmaduke  to  turn  him  into  ridicule, 
interrupted  him,  to  say  that  his  own  carriage 
waited  his  orders,  and  would  convey  him 
wbithersoeTer  he  wished. 

**  1  thank  you,  sir,  and  accept  your  offer,'* 
be  replied,  **  since  the  sooner  1  quit  this  com- 
pany, in  which  I  have  so  lamentably  exposed 
myself,  the  better  it  will  be  for  you,  and  for 
us  all/' 

Having  said  this,  he  took  the  agitated  Mus- 
grave  by  the  hand,  bowed  to  his  wife  and 
aaughters,  who  hid  their  confusion  under  dis- 
tant and  haughty  airs ;  then^  stepping  opposite 
to  Marmaduke,  who  felt  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
expression  of  that  eye,  on  which  just  anger 
and  a  sense  of  injury  had  bestowed  a  power 
hitherto  unknown  to  it,  he  addressed  him 
thus ;  **  Before  we  part,  1  must  tell  you,  young 
roan,  that  1  intended,  urged,  I  humbly  trust, 
by  virtuous  considerations,  to  expend  on  your 
maintenance  at  college  a  part  of  that  large  in- 
come which  I  cannot  spend  on  myself.  1  had 
also  given  orders  to  my  agent  to  purchase  for 
me  the  advowson  of  a  living  now  on  sale,  in- 
tending to  ffive  it  to  you  ;  here  is  the  letter,  to 
prove  that  f  speak  the  truth ;  but  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  cannot  make  the  fortune,  which 
was  left  me  by  a  pious  friend,  assist  a  youth 
to  take  on  himself  the  sacred  profession  of  a 
christian  minister,  who  can  utter  falsehoods,  in 
order  to  betray  a  fellow-creature  into  folly,  ut> 
terly  regardless  of  that  christian  precept,  *  Do 
onto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
onto  you.' " 

He  then  took  leave  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  drove  off,  leaving  the  Musgraves 
chagrined  and  ashamed,  and  bitterly  mortified 
at  the  loss  of  the  intended  patronage  to  Marma- 
duke, especially  when  a  ^[entleman  present  ex- 
claimed, **No  doubt,  this  is  the  Dr.  Albany, 
to  whom  Clewes  of  Trinity  leA  his  large  for- 
tane!" 

Albany,  taught  by  his  misadventure  in  this 
worldly  and  treacherous  family,  went,  soon 
after,  to  the  abode  of  another  of  his  college 
friends,  residing  near  Cheltenham.  He  ex- 
pected to  find  this  gentleman  and  family  in  un- 
clouded prosperity;  but  they  were  labouring 
under  unexpected  adversity,  brought  on  them 
by  the  villany  of  others;  he  found  them,  how- 
ever, bowed  in  lowly  resignation  before  the 
inscrutable  decree.  On  the  pious  son  of  these 
reduced,  but  contented  parents,  he,  in  due 
time,  bestowed  the  livinu  intended  for  the 
treacherous  Marmaduke.  Under  their  roof  he 
experienced  gratitude  which  he  felt  to  be  sin- 
cere, and  affection  in  which  he  dared  to  con- 
fide ;  and,  ultimately,  he  took  up  his  abode 
with  them,  in  a  residence  suited  to  their  early 
prospects  and  his  riches ;  for  even  the  artless 
and  unsuspecting  can,  without  danger,  asso- 
ciate and  sojourn  with  those  whose  thoughts 
and  actions  are  under  the  guidance  of  religious 


principle,  and  who  live  in  this  world  as  if  they 
every  hour  expected  to  be  summoned  away  to 
the  judgment  of  a  world  to  come. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LIES     OF     BENEVOLENCE. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  commented  on  those 
lies  which  are,  at  best,  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
are  made  up  of  worldly  motives,  of  which  fear 
and  selfishness  compose  the  principal  part,  al- 
though the  utterer  of  them  considers  them  as 

LIES   or   BENEVOLENCE. 

Lies  of  real  benevolence  are,  like  most  other 
falsehoods,  various  in  their  species  and  de- 
grees ;  but,  as  they  are,  however,  in  fact  ob- 
jectionable, the  most  amiable  and  respectable 
of  all  lies,  and  seem  so  like  virtue  that  they 
may  easily  be  taken  for  her  children;  and  as 
the  illustrations  of  them,  which  I  have  been 
enabled  to  give,  are  so  much  more  connected 
with  our  tenderest  and  most  solemn  feelings, 
than  those  afforded  by  other  lies ;  1  thought  it 
right  that,  like  the  principal  figures  in  a  pro- 
cession, they  should  bring  up  the  rear. 

The  Hps  which  relations  and  friends  gene- 
rally think  it  their  duty  to  tell  an  unconsciously 
dying  person,  are  prompted  hj  real  benevo- 
lence, as  are  those  whicn  medical  men  deem 
themselves  justified  in  uttering  to  a  dying  pa- 
tient ;  though,  if  the  person  dying,  or  the  sur- 
rounding friends,  be  strictly  religious  charac- 
ters, thev  must  be,  on  principle,  desirous  that 
the  whole  truth  should  be  told.* 


*  Richard  Pearson,  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
Life  of  William  Hey  of  Leeds,  says,  in  that  interest- 
ing book,  p.  261,  "  Mr.  Hey's  sacred  respect  for 
truth,  and  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  never  permitted  him  intentionalljr  to  de- 
ceive his  patients  bv  flattering  representations  of 
their  state  of  health,  by  assurances  of  the  existence  of 
no  danger,  when  he  conceived  their  situation  to  be 
hopeless,  or  even  greatlv  hazardous.  **  The  dutv 
of  a  medical  attendant,  continues  he,  **  in  such 
delicate  situations,  has  been  a  subject  of  considera- 
ble embarrassment  to  men  of  integrity  and  con- 
science, who  view  the  uttering  of  a  falsehood  as  a 
crime,  and  the  practice  of  deceit  as  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  chnsiiaiiiiy.  That  a  sacrince  of  truth 
may  sometimes  contnbute  to  the  comfort  of  a  pa- 
tient, and  be  medically  beneficial,  is  not  denied ; 
but  that  a  wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood  can,  in 
any  case,  be  justifiable  before  God,  is  a  maxim  not 
to  bo  lightly  admitted.  The  question  may  be 
stated  thus ;  Is  it  justifiable  for  a  man  deliberately 
to  violate  a  moral  precept  of  the  law  of  God,/roai 
a  motive  of  prudence  and  humanity  t  If  this  be 
afirmed,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  be  no 
less  justifiable  to  infringe  the  laws  of  his  country 
from  similar  motives ;  and,  consequenily,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice  to  punish  him  for  such  a  trans- 
gression. But,  will  it  be  contended,  that  the  di- 
vine, or  even  the  human  legislator,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  this  sort  of  casuistry  7  If 
falsehood,  under  these  circumstances,  be  no  crime. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS   OF    LYING. 


Metbinks  I  hear  8oine  ofmy  readers  exclaim, 
can  any  one  suppose  it  a  duly  to  run  the  risk 
of  killing  friends  or  relations,  by  telling  the 
whole  truth  ;  that  is,  informing  them  that  they 
are  dying !  But  if  the  patient  be  not  really 
dying,  or  in  danger,  no  risk  is  incurred ;  and 
it*  they  be  near  death,  which  is  it  of  most  im- 
portance to  consider, — their  momentary  quiet 
here,  or  their  interests  hereafter  1  Besides, 
many  of  thoee  persons  who  would  think  that 
for  spiritual  reasons  merely,  a  disclosure  of 
the  truth  was  improper,  and  who  declare  that, 
on  such  oeeaatoru,  falsehood  is  virtue^  and  con- 
cealment, humanity,  would  hold  a  different 
language,  and  act  differently,  were  the  uncon- 
sciously dying  person  one  who  was  known 
not  to  have  maiiU  a  wilU  and  who  had  eontiderO' 
hie  property  to  dispose  of.  Then,  consideration 
for  their  own  temporal  interests,  or  for  those 
of  others,  would  probably  make  them  advise 


then,  as  no  detriment  can  result  from  uttering  it, 
very  little  merit  cau  be  attached  to  bo  light  a  sacri- 
fice ;  whereas,  if  it  were  presumed  that  some  guilt 
were  incurred,  and  that  the  physician  voluntarily 
exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  future  suffering, 
for  the  sake  of  procuring  temporary  benefit  to  his 
patient,  he  would  have  a  hii^li  claim  upon  the  era- 
titude  of  those  who  derived  the  advantage.    But, 
is  it  quite  clear  that  pure  benevolence  commonly 
suggests  the  deviation  from  truth,  and  that  neither 
the  low  consideration  of  conciliating  favour,  nor  the 
viow  of  escaping  censure,  and  promoting  his  own 
interest,  have  any  share  in  prompting  him  to  adopt 
tlio  nn^asurc  he  defends  ?    To  assist  in  this  inquiry, 
I  let  a  man  ask  liimsolf  whether  lie  carries  thiscau- 
I  tion  and  shows  tins  kindness,  indiscrimitiately  on 
I  all  orcasions ;  being  as  fearful  of  giving  pain,  hy 
\  excitinc  apprehension  in  the  mind  ot  the  poor,  as  of 
!  the  rial ;  of  the  meanest  as  of  the  most  elevated 
■  rank.     Suppose  it  can  be  shown  that  these  humane 
I  fal»iehoods  are  distributed  promiscuously,  it  may 
;  be  inquired  further,  whether,  if  such  a  proceeding 
I  were  a  manifest  breach  of  a  municipal  law,  expo- 
I  «n<(  the  delin(juent  to  suflTor  a  very  inconvenient 
:  and  serious  punishment,  a  medical  adviser  would 
'  feel  himself  obliged  to  expose  his  person  or  his  es- 
^  tatc  to  penal  consequences,  whenever  the  circum- 
'  »ianci,'.s  of  his  patient  sliould   seem  to  require  the 
j  intervention  of  a  falsehood.     It  may  be  presumed 
i  without  any  breach  of  charity,  that  a  demur  would 
fnMiuently,  perhaps  generally,  be  interposed  on  the 
occasion  ol   such  a  requisition.     But,  surely,  the 
law9  of  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  universe  are  not 
1  to  be  esteemed  less  sacred,  and  a  transgression  of 
them  less  important  in  its  consequences,  than  the  ; 
I  violation  oi  a  civil  statute;  nor  ought  the  fear  of. 
.  God  to  be  less  powerful  in  deterring  men  from  the 
I  committing  of  a  crime,  than  the  fear  of  a  magis-  j 
I  trate.     Those  who  contend  for  the  necessity  of  vio- 
'  lating  truth,  that  they  may  benefit  their  patients,  ! 
place  themselves  between  two  conflicting  rules  of! 
I  morality;    their  obligation  to  obey  the  command  j 
I  of  (iod,  and  their  presumed  duty  to  their  neighbour;  ' 
or  in  oih«'r  words,  they  are  supposed  to  be  brought  I 
I  by  ilw  Divine  Providence  into  this  distressing  al-  I 
j  ternaf  ivo  of  necessarily  sinning  against  (Jod  or  their  ! 
'  firllow-creatures.     When   a  moral  and   a  positive  | 
I  duty  stand  opposed  to  each  other,  the  Holy  Scrip-  i 
tures  have  determined  that  obedience  to  the  former  j 
I  is  to  be  preser\'ed,  before  compliance  with  the 


or  adopt  a  contrary  proceeding.  Yet,  who' 
that  seriously  reflects  can,  for  a  moment,  pot' 
worldly  interests  in  any  comparison  withtlioM 
of  a  spiritual  nature  1  But  perhaps,  an  andoe 
preference  of  worldly  over  spiritual  interesti 
might  not  be  the  leading  motive  to  tell  tniih 
in  the  one  case,  and  withhold  it  in  the  othrr.! 
The  persons  in  question  would  probably  be| 
influenced  by  the  conviction  satisfactory  to 
them,  but  awful  and  erroneout  in  my  appr^-. 
hension,  that  a  death-bed  repentance,  aiida| 
death-bed  supplication,  roost  be  wholly  una-i 
vailing  for  the  soul  of  the  departine ;  that,  ul 
the  sufferer's  work  for  himself  is  wholly  done,' 
and  his  fate  fixed  for  time,  and  for  etemitj,  it- 
were  needless  cruelty  to  let  him  know  his  ead  | 
was  approaching;  but  that,  as  his  work  fori 
others  is  not  done,  if  he  has  not  made  a  testa- 1 
mentary  disposal  of  his  property,  it  is  a  duty 
to  urge  him  to  make  a  will,  even  at  all  risk  to 
himself. 

M^  own  opinion,  which  I  f[ive  with  gmt 
humilitv,  is,  that  the  truth  is  never  to  be 
violated  or  withheld,  in  order  to  deceive;  bot 
I  know  myself  to  be  in  such  a  painful  minority 
on  this  subject,  that  1  almost  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  own  judgment. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  lies  of  Benevo- 
lence are  more  fireqnently  passive,  than  active 
— are  more  freouently  instanced  in  withhold- 
ing and  concealing  the  truth,  than  in  direct 
Rponlaneous  lying.  There  is  one  instance  of 
withholding  and  concealing  the  truth  from; 
motives  of  mistaken  benevolence,  which  is. 
so  common,  and  so  pernicious,  that  I  feel  it 
particulariy  necessary  to  hold  it  up  to  severe 
reprehension.  It  is  withholding  or  speaking 
only  half  the  truth  in  giving  the  character  of  a' 
servant.  i 

Many  persons,  from  reluctance  to  injure  the 
interests  even  of  very  unworthy  servants,  ne- 
ver give  the  whole  character  unless  it  be  re- 
quired of  them,  and  then,  rather  than  tell  a 
positive  lie,  they  disclose  the  whole  inith. 
But  are  they  not  lying,  that  is,  are  they  not 
meaning  to  deceive,  when  they  withhold  the 
truth  1 

When  I  speak  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  re- 
specting the  character  of  a  servant,  1  of  course 
conclude  that  I  am  speaking  to  honourable 
persona.  I  therefore  expect  that  they  should 
give  me  a  correct  character  of  the  domestic  in 
question;  and  should  I  omit  to  ask  whether 
he,  or  she,  be  honest,  or  sober,  I  require  that 
ii. formation  on  those  points  should  be  given' 
me  unreservedly.  They  must  leave  me  to 
judge  whether  f  will  run  the  risk  of  hiring  a 
drunkard,  a  thief,  or  a  servant  otherwise  ill- 
disposed  ;  hut  they  would  be  dishonourable  if. 
they  betrayed  me  into  receiving  into  my  fa- 
mily, to  the  risk  ofmy  domestic  peace,  or  my 
property,  those  who  are  addicted  to  dishonest, 
practices,  or  otherwise  of  immoral  habits.  De- 
sides,  what  an  erroneons  and  hounded  hene-| 

volence  this  conduct  exhibits !     If  it  be  bein?- 

J 


MISTAKEN    KINDNESS. 
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Tolenca  towards  the  servant  whom  I  hire,  it  is 
maleooleni  towards  me,  and  unjust  also.  True 
christian  kindness  is  just  and  impartial  in  its 
dealings,  and  never  serves  even  a  friend  at 
the  expense  of  a  third  person.  But,  the  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  who  thus  do  what  they 
call  a  benevolent  action  at  the  sacrifice  of 
truth  and  integrity,  often,  no  doubt,  find  their 
sin  visited  on  their  own  heads ;  for  they  are 
not  likely  to  have  trustworthy  servants.  If 
iKnrants  know  that,  owing  to  the  sinful  kind- 
ness and  lax  morality  of  their  employers,  their 
fruits  will  not  receive  their  proper  punishment 
—that  of  disclosure— when  they  are  turned 
away,  one  of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  be- 
have well  is  removed ;  for  those  are  not  likely 
to  abstain  from  sin,  who  are  sure  that  they 
shall  sin  with  impunity.  '  Thus  then,  the 
master  or  mistress  who,  in  mistaken  kindness, 
conceals  the  fault  of  a  single  servant,  leads 
the  rest  of  the  household  into  the  temptation 
of  sinning  also ;  and  what  is  fancied  to  be  be- 
nevolent to  one,  becomes,  in  its  consequences, 
injnrious  to  niany.  But,  let  us  now  see  what 
is  the  probable  effect  on  the  servants  so  screen- 
ed and  befriended  1  They  are  instantly  ex- 
posed, by  this  withholding  of  the  truth,  to  the 
peril  of  temptation.  Nothing,  perhaps,  can 
be  more  beneficial  to  culprits,  or  all  aescrip- 
tions,  than  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  immediate 
consequences  of  their  offences,  provided  those 
consequences  stop  short  of  death,  that  most 
awful  of  punishments,  because  it  cuts  the  of- 
fender off  from  all  means  of  amendment; 
therefore  it  were  better  for  the  interest  of  ser- 
vants, in  every  point  of  view,  to  let  them  abide 
by  the  certainty  of  not  getting  a  new  place, 
because  thev  cannot  have  a  character  from  their 
last;  by  this  means  the  humane  wish  to 
punish,  in  order  to  mm,  would  be  gratified, 
and  consequently,  if  the  truth  was  always  told 
on  occasions  of  this  nature,  the  feelings  of 
MEAL  BiKEvoLKNci  would,  in  the  end,  be 
gratified.  But,  if  good  characters  are  given  to 
servants,  or  incomplete  characters,  that  is,  if 
their  ^ood  Qualities  are  mentioned,  and  their 
bad  withheld,  the  consequences  to  the  beings 
so  mistakenly  befriended  may  be  of  the  most 
fiital  nature ;  for,  if  ignorant  of  their  besetting 
sin,  the  heads  of  the  family  cannot  guard 
against  it,  but,  unconsciously,  may  every  hour 
;  put  temptations  in  their  way ;  while,  on  the 
j  contrary,  had  they  been  made  acquainted  with 
•  that  besetting  sin,  they  would  have  taken  care 
'  never  to  have  risked  its  being  called  into  ac- 
tion. 

But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  would  hire  ser- 
vants, knowing  that  they  had  any  **  besetting 
sinst** 

I  trast  there  are  many  who  would  do  this 
from  the  pious  and  benevolent  motive  of  savingr 
them  from  further  destruction,  especially  if 
penitence  had  been  satisfactorily  manifested. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  some  of 
ay  positions  by  the  following  story. 


MISTAKEN  KINDNESS. 

Ann  Belson  had  li^ed  in  a  respectable 
merchant*s  family,  of  the  name  of  Melbourne, ; 
for  many  years,  and  had  acquitted  herself  to ' 
the  satisfaction  of  her  employers  in  successive 
capacities  of  nurse,  house-maid,  and  lady's- 
maid.  But  it  was  at  length  discovered  that' 
she  had  long  been  addicted  to  petty  pilfering ; 
and,  being  emboldened  by  past  impunity,  she 
purloined  some  valuable  lace,  and  was  detect- 
ed ;  but  her  kind  master  and  mistress  could 
not  prevail  on  themselves  to  ffive  up  the  ten- 
der nurse  of  their  children  to  tne  just  rigour  of 
the  law,  and  as  their  children  themselves  could 
not  bear  to  have  **poor  Ann  sent  to  gaol,'* 
they  resolved  to  punish  her  in  no  other  manner, 
than  by  turning  her  away  without  a  character^ 
as  the  common  phrase  is.  But  without  a 
character  she  could  not  procure  another  ser- 
vice, and  might  be  thus  consigned  to  misery 
and  ruin.  This  idea  was  insupportable! 
However  she  might  deserve  punishment,  they 
shrunk  from  inflicting  it !  and  they  resolved  to 
keep  Ann  Belson  themselves,  as  they  could 
not  recommend  her  conscientiously  to  any  one 
else.  This  was  a  truly  benevolent  action; 
because,  if  she  continued  to  sin,  thev  alone 
were  exposed  to  suffer  f^om  her  fault.  But 
they  virtuously  resolved  to  put  no  further 
temptation  in  her  way,  and  to  guard  her 
against  herself  by  unremitting  vigilance. 

During  the  four  succeeding  yeare,  Ann  Bel- 
son's  honesty  was  so  entirely  without  a  stain, 
that  her  benevolent  friends  were  convinced  that 
her  penitence  was  sincere,  and  congratulated 
themselves  that  they  had  treated  her  with 
such  lenity. 

At  this  period  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and 
losses  in  trade,  produced  a  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  ttie  Melboumes ;  and  retrench- 
ment became  necessary.  They  therefore  felt 
it  right  to  discharge  some  of  their  servants, 
and  particularly  the  lady's  maid. 

The  grateful  Ann  would  not  hear  of  this 
dismissal,  she  insisted  on  remaining  on  any 
terms,  and  in  any  situation ;  nay,  she  declared 
her  willingness  to  live  with  her  indulgent 
friends  for  nothing;  but,  as  they  were  too 
generous  to  accept  her  services  at  so  great  a 
disadvantage  to  herself,  especially  as  she  had 
poor  relations  to  maintain,  they  resolved  to 
procure  her  a  situation;  and  having  heard  of 
a  very  advantageous  one,  for  which  she  was 
admirably  calculated,  they  insisted  on  her  try- 
ing to  procure  it. 

«*  But  what  shall  we  do,  my  dear,"  said  the 
wife  to  her  husband,  **  concerning  Ann's 
character!  Must  we  tell  the  whole  truth  fi 
As  she  has  been  uniformly  honest  during  the 
last  four  yeare,  should  we  not  be  justified  in 
concealing  her  fault  1" 

**  Yes ;  I  think,  at  least  I  hope  so,"  replied 
he.    **  Still,  as  she  was  dishonest  more  ^«at« 
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than  alw  liat  now  been  hopett,  I  fwllj  •  •  •  • 
I  •  •  •  f  U  Is  a  fay  pmiliog  qfrioa,  Char- 
lotte;  and  I  am  but  a  weak  eaMiat** 

A  atrong  ehrittian  might  not  hava  Mt  the 
point  ao  difficulL  Bat  tha  Malboornea  had 
not  stndiad  aeriona  thinga  daeplji  and.tha  in- 
aalt  of  the  eonaultalion  waa,  that  Ann  Bdaon^a 
paat  faulta  ahoald  ba  conoaalad,  ifpoaaibla. 

And  poaaiUo  it  waa.  Ladv  Baijton,  tha 
jonng  uid  nobtobrida  who  wiaaad  to  hira  KnTt 
waa  a  tbonglftlaaay  eateleaa«  woman  of  ftahioa ; 
and  aa  alia laaraed  that  Aon  ooald  maka  draaa^ 
aa»  and  dieaa  bait  to  admimtton,  aha  mada  few 
othor  inqalrlaa;  and  Ann  waa  inatallad  in  bar 
saw  plaea. 

It  waa,  alaa!  tha  moat  impn^iar  of  plaoaa, 
avaa  for  a  tinean  penitant,  liJca  Ann  Salaons 
ibr  It  was  a  plaoa  of  tha  moat  dansenwa  troat* 
Jawala«  laeaav  omamenta  of  all  linda,  ware. 
iMt  ooljT  eontinnally  axpoaad  to  bar  ajraai  bat 
plaead  undar  bar  eapaotal  ean.  Not  ^oaa 
alona.  Whan  bar  ladj  ratnmad  homa  fiom 
a  ran  of  good  look  at  loo^  a  ntfeulai  oontain- 
ing  bank-notaa  and  aovaraignat  waa  amptiad 
into  an  nnloekad  dnwer;  and  Ann  waa  told 
bow  fortonata  bar  lady  Imd  baan«.  Tha  ftiat 
timo  that  tbia  baedlasa  woman  aotad  tbtta«  tha 
poor  Ann  baggad  aba  woald  look  np  bar  mo- 
naj.  #Not  f ;  it  ia  too  mueh.tionbla;  and 
whj  should  ir* 

**  Because,  my  lady,  it  is  not  right  to  Iooto 
money  about;  it  may  be  stolen.'* 

*' Nonsense!  who  should  steal  it!  I  know 
you  must  be  honest;  the  JSdelboumes  gSTe  you 
such  a  high  character." 

Here  Ann  turned  away  in  agony  and  confu- 
sion. 

**  But,  my  lady,  the  other  serrants,**  she 
resumed  in  a  faint  voice. 

*'  Pray,  what  business  have  the  other  ser- 
yants  at  my  drawers  1  However,  do  you  lock 
up  the  drawer,  and  keep  the  key.*' 

*•  No;  keep  it  yourae/f,  my  lady/' 

**  What,  I  go  about  with  keys,  like  a  house- 
keeper 1  Take  it,  1  say  !" 

Then  flinging  the  key  down,  she  went  sing- 
ing out  of  the  room,  little  thinking  to  what 
peril,  temporal  and  spiritual,  she  was  expos- 
ing a  hapless  fellow-creature. 

For  some  minutes  af^r  this  new  danger  had 
opened  upon  her,  Ann  sat  leaning  on  her  hands, 
absorbed  in  painful  meditation,  and  commun- 
ing seriously  with  her  own  heart;  nay,  she 
even  prayed  for  a  few  moments  to  be  delivered 
from  evil ;  but  the  next  minute  she  was  asham- 
ed of  her  own  self-distrust,  and  tried  to  re- 
sume her  business  with  her  usual  alacrity. 

A  few  evenings  aflerwards,  her  lady  brooeht 
her  reticule  home,  and  gave  it  to  Ann,  filled 
as  before. 

**  I  conclude,  my  lady,  you  know  how  much 
money  is  in  this  purse." 

**  I  did  know ;  but  I  have  forgotten." 

««Thenletmetellit." 

**No,  no;  nonsense!"  she  replied  as  she 


Wliba  noant  «*loak  it  nptnirf  ihaa  il  will 
ba  aafe,  yon  knoir,  aa  I  ann  tnut  yon.** 

Ann  fighad  daaply,  bnt  itpaalad  wttUnb*- 
adA  ^Taa»  yaa;  I  ans  oattaialy  aaw  lo  Is 
r  b•^naahaaald  ibia, 
ontiM 


Soat  of  tha  retipnla  in  aasplyiiV  It,  and  hid 
KadtbadmwariHtho«tp«raal«laf»  A     "' 
flattaiad  whan  aba  diaootaredthaaitDal* 


Anattt 


thamnp,iaaolntaly  taltlbrthakvrtoaM 
to  tha  otham  9— bnt  tfaa  isMig^  ar  kar  nc 
wUowad  alalir,and  bar  lama  daatitnaa&mif, 

'    aba  wadl 


foaa  barare  baf. 


ba  Aoofbl 


Mi  nliini  thaoH  bot  aak  bar  lady  tp  |iva  ibHi 
ta  tha  poor  widow.  Bat  tba%  barlndv  bid 
altaady  baan  vary  boontlfiil  to  bar,  and  ibi 
woald  not  aak  bar;  hawavat, 
aidar  tha  mattar,  and  It 


nn  if  it  waa 
ranig^tte 

tbay  warn  aapaiatad  fim^tba  iaat«  m  jffm 
htr.  Alaa !  it  would  b«v«  baan  apftr  ftr  bar 
to  baUata  that  tb^  .waas  laft  thaaa  an  n  anan 
to  try  bar  panilanaa,  and  bar.iMi«  jbm  aba 
look  a  diilmnt  vlaw  of  it|  alMpiaM  np  iha 
gold,  than  laid  it  dpwnt  and  loi 
waa  tha  aonfliet  In  bar  haaitbat^ 
atil. 

Wa  waap  ofcr  tba  woaa  of 
abad  wall-mofad  lean  ofar  iha  aonowa  af 
real  lift;  bat  whan  la  tba  teioo.  howarci 
highly  wrooght,  and  whare  tba  aonoara,  bov< 
ever  acute,  that  can.  deaerve  oar  pity  and  oar 
sympathy  so  strongly,  as  the  agow  and  coa- 
flicts  of  a  penitent,  yet  tempttd  aoul  f  Of  a  oool 
that  has  turned  to  virtue,  hot  is  aa  forcibly 
pulled  back  again  to  vice, — that  knowa  its; 
own  danger,  without  power  to  hurry  from  it;' 
till,  fascinated  by  the  glittering  bait,  as  tbe| 
bird  by  the  rattlesnake,  it  yields  to  its  ftlal : 
allurements,  regardless  of  consequences !    It 
was  not  without  many  a  heartache,  many  a 
struggle,  that  Ann  Belson  gave  way  to  lbs. 
temptation,  and  put  the  gold  in  her  pocket; 
and  when  she  had  done  so,  she  was  told  ber^ 
sister  was  ill,  and  had  sent  to  beg  aha  would 
come  to  her,  late  as  it  waa.    Aeoordingly, 
when  her  lady  was  in  bed,  she  obtained  leave 
to  go  to  her,  and  while  she  relieved  her  sister's 
wants  w^ith  the  two  purloined  sovereigna,  the 
poor  thing  almost  fancied  she  had  done  a  good  • 
action!    Oh!  nerer  is  sin  ao  dangeroos  as' 
when  it  has  allured  us  in  the  shape  of  a  deed 
of  benevolence.    It  had  so  allured  the  Mel- 
bournes  w^hen  they  concealed  Ann's  fenlts 
from  Lady  Dary  ton ;  and  its  bitter  fruiu  were 
only  too  fast  preparing.   . 

**  Ce  n'eat  que  le  premier  pae  qui  eouie;"  savi 
the  proverb,  or  **  the  first  step  is  the  only  diP 
ficult  one."  The  next  time  her  lady  brought, 
her  winnings  to  her,  Ann  pursued  a  new  plan; 
she  insisted  on  telling  the  money  over;  but 
took  care  to  make  it  l^s  than  it  was,  by  two 
or  three  pounds.  Not  long  afler,  she  told 
Lady  Baryton  that  she  must  have  a  new  lock, 
put  on  the  drawer  that  held  the  money,  as  she 
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had  certainly  dropped  the  key  $omewhere  i  and 
that,  before  she  missed  it,  some  one,  she  was 
sure,  had  been  trying  at  the  lock;  for  it  was 
evidently  hampered  the  last  time  she  unlock- 
ed it. 

*'  Well,  then,  get  a  new  lock,"  replied  her 
careless  mistress;  ** however,  let  the  drawer 
be  forced  now ;  and  then  we  had  better  tell 
over  the  money." 

The  drawer  was  forced ;  they  told  the  mo- 
ney ;  and  even  Lady  Bary ton  was  conscious 
that  some  of  it  was  missing.  But,  the  mita- 
ing  keyy  and  hampered  loek^  exonerated  Ann 
from  suspicion ;  especially  as  Ann  owned  that 
she  had  diteovered  the  loss  before ;  and  declar- 
ed that,  had  not  iier  lady  insisted  on  telling 
over  the  money,  she  had  intended  to  replace 
it  gradually ;  because  she  felt  herself  respon- 
sible ;  while  Lady  Baryton,  satisfied  and  de- 
ceived, recommended  her  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  the  thief,  and  soon  forgot  the  whole  cir- 
cumstance. 

Lady  Baryton  thought  herself,  and  perhaps 
she  was,  a  woman  of  feeling.  She  never  read 
the  Old-Bailey  convictions  without  mourning 
over  tlie  prisoners  condemned  to  death ;  and 
never  read  an  account  of  an  execution  without 
shuddering.  Still,  from  want  of  reflection, 
and  a  high-principled  sense  of  what  we  owe 
to  others,  especially  to  those  who  are  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  household,  she  never  for  one 
moment  troubled  herself  to  remember  that  she 
was  daily  throwing  temptations  in  the  way  of 
a  servant  to  commit  the  very  faults  which  led 
thoee  convicts,  whom  she  pitied,  to  the  fate 
which  she  deplored.  Alas !  what  have  those 
persons  to  answer  for,  in  every  situation  of 
life,  who  consider  their  dependants  and  ser- 
vants merely  as  such,  without  remembering 
that  they  are,  like  themselves,  heirs  of  the  in- 
visible world  to  come ;  and  that,  if  they  take 
no  pains  to  enlighten  their  minds,  in  order  to 
mve  their  immortal  souls,  they  should,  at  least, 
be  careful  never  to  endanger  them. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  dialogue  given 
above,  Lady  Baryton  bought  some  strings  of 
pearls  at  an  India  sale ;  and  having,  on  her 
way  thence,  shown  them  to  her  jeweller,  that 
he  might  count  them,  and  see  if  there  were 
enough  to  make  a  pair  of  bracelets,  she  brought 
them  home,  because  she  could  not  yet  afford 
proper  clasps  to  fasten  them ;  and  these  were 
committed  to  Ann*s  care.  But,  as  Lord  Ba- 
ryton, the  next  week,  gave  his  lady  a  pair  of 
diamond  clasps,  she  sent  the  pearls  to  be  made 
up  immediately.  In  the  evening,  however, 
the  jeweller  came  to  tell  her  that  there  were 
two  strings  less  than  when  she  brought  them 
before. 

**  Then  they  must  have  been  stolen !"  she 
exclaimed ;  **  and  now  I  remember  that  Bel- 
son  told  me  she  was  sure  there  was  a  thief  in 
the  house." 

**  Are  you  sure,"  said  Lord  Baryton,  •*  that 
Belson  is  not  the  thief  herself?" 


**  Impossible !  I  had  such  a  character  of 
her !  and  I  have  trusted  her  implicitly  !** 

**  It  is  not  riffht  to  tempt  even  the  most  ho- 
nest," replied  Lord  Baryton ;  **  but  we  must 
have  strict  search  made ;  and  all  the  servants 
must  be  examined." 

They  were  so ;  but,  as  Ann  Belson  was  not 
a  hardened  offender,  she  soon  betrayed  herself 
by  her  evident  misery  and  terror;  and  was 
committed  to  prison  on  her  own/ui/ con/ejsum; 
but  she  could  not  help  exclaiming,  in  the 
agony  of  her  heart,  *^  Oh,  my  lady !  remember 
that  I  conjured  you  not  to  trust  me  1"  and  Lady 
Baryton*s  heart  reproached  her,  at  least  for 
tome  hourt.  There  were  other  hearts  also  that 
experienced  self-reproach,  and  of  a  far  longer 
duration ;  for  the  Melboumes,  when  they  heard 
what  had  happened,  saw  that  the  seeming  be- 
nevolence of  their  concealment  had  been  a  real 
injury,  and  had  ruined  her  whom  they  meant 
to  save.  They  saw,  that  had  they  told  Lady 
Baryton  the  truth,  that  lady  would  either  not 
have  hired  her,  in  spite  of  her  skill,  or  she 
would  have  taken  care  not  to  put  her  in  situa- 
tions calculated  to  tempt  her  cupidity.  But, 
neither  Lady  Baryton's  regrets,  nor  self-re- 
proach, nor  the  greater  agonies  of  the  MeU 
boume$f  could  alter  or  avert  the  course  of  jus- 
tice;—and  Ann  Belson  was  condemned  to 
death.  She  was,  however,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  both  by  the  jury,  and  the 
noble  prosecutor ;  and  her  conduct  in  prison 
was  so  exemplary,  so  indicative  of  the  deep 
contrition  of  a  trembling,  humble  Christian, 
that,  at  length,  the  intercession  was  not  in 
vain ;  and  the  Melboumes  had  the  comfort  of 
carrying  to  her,  what  was  to  them  at  least, 
joyful  news;  namely,  that  her  sentence  was 
commuted  for  transportation. 

Yet,  even  this  mercy  was  a  severe  trial  to 
the  self-judged  Melboumeii;  since  they  had 
the  misery  of  seeing  the  affectionate  nurse  of 
their  children,  the  being  endeared  to  them  by 
many  years  of  active  services,  torn  from  all 
the  tender  ties  of  existence,  and  exiled  for  life 
as  a  felon  to  a  distant  land !  exiled  too,  for  a 
crime  which,  had  they  performed  their  social 
DUTY,  she  might  never  nave  committed.  But 
the  pain  of  mind  which  they  endured  on  this 
lamentable  occasion  was  not  thrown  away  on 
them ;  as  it  awakened  them  to  serious  reflec- 
tion ;  they  learned  to  remember,  and  to  teach 
their  children  to  remember,  the  holy  command, 
**  that  we  are  not  to  do  evil,  that  good  may 
come ;"  and  that  no  deviation  from  truth  and 
ingenuousness  can  be  justified,  even  if  it  claims 
for  itself  the  plausible  title  of  the  active  or  /me*- 

tive  UE  OF  BEHIVOUCMCK. 

There  is  another  species  of  withholding  the 
truth,  which  springs  from  so  amiable  a  source, 
and  is  so  ofVen  practised  even  by  pious  Chris- 
tians, that,  while  I  venture  to  say  it  is  at  vari- 
ance with  reliance  on  the  wisdom  and  mercy 
of  the  Creator,  I  do  so  with  reluctant  awe.   L 
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mean  a  conttaimtnt  of  Ihe  whole  extent  of  a 
calamity  from  th<3  person  afliiciedf  lest  the 
blow  nhould  fan  toa  heavily  upon  them. 

I  would  aaki  wbetlier  such  conduct  be  not 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  thai  trials  are  mer* 
cica  in  disguiifil  that  the  Almighty  ^Moveth 
those  whom  he  cha^teneth,  ^ud  »coiitgeth  every 
son  that  he  TecelTcth  !*^ 

If  thia  nestiu ranee  be  true,  we  set  our  own 
judgment  B^jnst  tliat  of  the  Deltyt  by  con- 

aUng  from  itie  scffemr  the  extent  of  the  trial 

lie  ted  ;  and  iieem  to  be^Heve  onrsi?lvea  fnore 
capable  than  he  is  (o  determine  the  quantity 
of  sufferinGC  that  iit  good  for  the  peraon  «o 
Tiaited  ;  and  we  set  up  our  finiie  against  in- 
^nik  wisdom^ 

There  are  other  reaaona,  beaidea  Teligioua 
ones^  why  thia  aort  of  deceit  should  no  more 
be  pracii^Eed  than  any  oiber* 

The  motive  for  Vblthholding  the  whole  trnth, 
on  ihcse  occaaions^  ia  to  do  good?  but  will 
fhe  deal  red  ^ood  be  effected  by  thta  opposi- 
tion to  the  Creator* B  revealed  will  towards 
the  sujTcrer!  Ia  i I  certain  that  good  will  be 
performed  at  all,  or  that  conoeaFment  is  n^ 
ci^asary  T 

What  is  Ihe  reason  given  for  conceal ifig 
hsXt  Ihe  truth  T  Fear  lest  the  whole  would  be 
wmem  th^n  the  iuHbrer  could  bear ;  which  im- 
|lMti  thai  it  is  already  mighty^  to  an  awfiil 
decree.  Then,  surely^  a  degree  mofe  of  au^ 
fering,  at  such  a  moment,  cannot  poj^sess  much 
added  power  to  destroy  ;  and  if  Ihe  trial  be  aU 
lowed  to  come  in  itafull  force,  the  mind  of  the 
victim  will  make  exactly  the  same  efforts  aa 
minds  always  do  when  oppressed  by  niisery. 
A  state  of  heavy  afBiclion  is  so  repulsive  to 
the  ftaelings,  that  even  in  the  ^rat  paroxysms 
of  it  we  all  make  efforts  to  get  away  from 
under  its  weight ;  and,  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, I  aak,  whether  we  do  not  always  find 
the  afflicted  tess  cast  down  than  we  ex- 
pected 1  The  reiigiouB  pray  a  a  well  as  wi?ep; 
the  merely  moral  look  around  for  consolation 
here,  and^  aa  a  dog,  when  cast  into  the  aea,aa 
•oon  as  he  riifl«  and  rep  ins  his  breath,  strikes 
out  his  feet,  in  order  to  float  securely  upon  the 
wave^ ;  ao,  be  their  sorrows  great  or  small,  all 
persons  instantly  strive  to  find  support  some- 
where; and  they  do  find  li,  while,  in  propor- 
tion to  Ihe  depih  of  the  affliction,  is  often  the 
subsequent  rebound. 

I  could  point  out  instances  (but  t  shall  leave 
my  readers  la  imagine  them)  in  which,  by  con- 
cealing from  bereaved  sutTerera  tite  most  af- 
fecting part  of  the  truth,  we  stand  between 
lh#m  and  Ihe  balm  derived  from  that  very  in- 
cident which  was  mercifully  intended  to  heal 
their  wound fl, 

1  also  object  to  inch  concealment;  because 

it  entails  upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  it,  a 

•eries  of  falsehood  s ;  falsehoods  too,  w  hie h  are 

ofWn  fruitlessly  uttered ;   sirtce  the  object  of 

I  tbem  is  apt  to  suspect  deeeit,  and  endure  Ihsi 

jnB9iles8,  a^onj^ing  suspicion,  which  those  who 


have  ever  experienced  it  coold  never  iitAict  «a 

the  objects  of  their  love. 

Besides,  religion  and  reaaon  enable  us,  ia 
time,  to  hear  the  calamity  of  which  we  km/m 
the  extiani;  but  we  are  always  on  the  «aicli 
to  fmd  out  thai  which  we  only  mtspttlt  and 
the  mind's  alrengib,  frittered  away  in  vain  and 
varied  conjectures^  runs  the  risk  (»f  slnkiai 
beneath  the  force  of  its  own  indisltncl  fearti 

Gourde  nee,  too,  in  those  dear  friends  whom 
we  trusted  before,  is  liable  to  be  entirc'ly  d» 
etroyed ;  and  in  all  its  beanngs,  this  w«ll- 
ifdettf toned  departure  from  the  IrutJi  is  pregnaal 
witli  miachief> 

iM^fl^^  1  object  to  Buch  concealment,  from  a 
conviction  that  its  continuance  is  lui^ossibix; 
for,  some  lime  or  other,  the  whole  tmih  ia  »■ 
vealed  at  a  moment  when  Ihe  suffer  ere  are 
BO  well  able  to  bear  it,  as  they  were  in  the  fiiit 
paroxysms  of  griefi 

In  Ihts,  my  neict  and  laat  tale,  I  giveanoihif 
illustration  of  those  amiable,  but  pemictoui 
lies,  Ihe  lies  or  um^au  a£?fEvoLENCE. 

THE    FATHER   AND   SON, 

"  Well,  then,  ihou  art  willing  that  Edgar 
should  go  to  a  public  schooir*  said  the  vin^r  6t 
a  amall  parish  in  Westmoreland  to  his  wee^ 
ing  wife. 

*'  Quite  willing." 

"And  yet  thou  art  in  teai9,  SuiBn  1" 

"1  weep  for  his  faults;  and  not  because  ba 
is  to  quit  US.  I  ^eve  to  think  he  is  so  til^ 
obedient  and  unruly,  that  we  c«n  manage 
him  at  home  no  longer*  And  yet  I  toved 
him  so  dearly !  so  much  more  Ihap — "  Hera 
her  sobs  redoubled  ;  and,  as  Vernon  rested  bcr 
aching  head  on  his  bosom,  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice, 

^*  Ay ;  and  so  did  I  love  bim,  even  beltet 
than  our  other  children ;  and  therefore,  probsp 
bly,  our  injustice  is  thus  visited^  But,  he  u 
£0  clever  ]  He  learned  more  Latin  in  ( 
week  than  his  broihera  in  a  month  f* 

"  And  he  is  so  beatiUfui !^*  observed  bis  mo- 
ther. 

**And  ao  generous !"  rejoined  liis  fkthen 
**  but  cheer  up,  my  beloved ;  under  stricter  dit- 
cipline  than  ours,  he  may  yet  do  well,  and  lurn 
out  all  we  coold  wish," 

•*  I  hope,  however,"  replied  the  fond  mother, 
*'  that  hia  master  will  not  be  very  severe ;  and 
!  will  try  to  look  forward,"  As  she  said  thta, 
she  left  her  husband  with  something  like  com* 
fort ;  for  a  tender  mother's  hopes  for  a  darling 
child  are  easily  revived,  and  she  went,  with 
recovered  calmness,  to  gel  her  son's  wardrobe 
ready  against  the  day  of  hia  departure.  The 
equally  affectionate  father,  meanwhile,  called 
his  son  into  ihe  study,  to  prepare  his  mind  lor 
that  parting  which  bis  unduiiliil  conduct  had 
made  unavoidable. 

But  Vernon  found  thai  Edgar^s  mind  re- 
quired no  pr^paratioiii  that  ihe  ideaof  chaogs 
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delightfal  to  his  yolatile  nature;  and 
that  he  panted  to  distingnish  himself  on  a 
wider  field  of  action,  than  a  small  retired  vil- 
lage afforded  to  his  daring,  restless  spirit; 
while  his  father  saw  with  agoAy,  which  he 
coold  but  ill  conceal,  that  this  desire  of  enter- 
ing into  a  new  situation,  had  power  to  annihi- 
late all  regret  at  leaving  the  tenderest  of  pa- 
rents, and  the  companions  of  his  childhood. 

However,  his  feelings  were  a  little  soothed 
when  the  parting  hour  arrived ;  for  then  the 
heart  of  Edm  was  so  melted  within  him  at 
the  sight  of  his  mother*s  tears,  and  his  father's 
agony,  that  he  uttered  words  of  tender  contri- 
tion, snch  as  they  had  never  heard  from  him 
before ;  the  recollection  of  which  spoke  com- 
fort to  their  minds  when  they  beheld  him  no 
longer. 

But  short  were  the  hopes  which  that  parting 
hour  had  excited.  In  a  few  months  the  master 
of  the  school  wrote  to  complain  of  the  insub- 
ordination of  his  new  pupil.  In  his  next  letter 
he  declared  that  he  should  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  expelling  him ;  and  Edgar  had  not  been 
at  school  six  months,  before  he  prevented  the 
threatened  expulsion,  onlv  by  running  away, 
no  one  knew  whither !  Nor  was  he  heard  of 
by  his  family  for  four  years;  during  which 
time  not  even  the  dutiful  affection  of  their  other 
sons,  nor  their  success  in  life,  had  power  to 
heal  the  breaking  heart  of  the  mother,  nor 
cheer  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  father.  At 
length  the  prodigal  returned,  ill,  meagre,  pen- 
niless, and  penitent;  and  was  receired,  and 
forgiven. 

•*  But  where  hast  thou  been,  ray  child,  this 
long,  long  time  1"  said  his  mother,  tenderly 
weeping,  as  she  gazed  on  his  pale  sunk  cheek. 

**  Ask  me  no  questions !  1  am  here ;  that  is 
enough  ;*'  Edgar  Vernon  replied,  shuddering 
as  he  spake. 

*'  It  IS  enough  !*'  cried  his  mother,  throwing 
herself  on  his  neck !  •'  For  this  my  son  was 
dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  was  lost,  and  found  !** 

But  the  father  felt  and  thought  differently ; 
he  knew  that  it  was  his  duty  to  interrogate  his 
son;  and  he  resolved  to  insist  on  knowing 
where  and  how  those  long  four  years  had  been 
passed.  He,  boweyer,  delayed  his  Questions 
till  Edgar's  health  was  re-establisned,  but 
when  that  time  arrived,  he  told  him  that  he 
expected  to  know  all  that  had  befallen  him 
since  he  ran  away  from  school. 

*' Spare  me  till  to-morrow,'*  said  Edgar  Ver- 
non, ^'and  then  you  shall  know  all." 

His  father  acquiesced ;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing Edgar  had  disappeared,  leaving  the  fol- 
lowing letter  behind  him : — 

**  I  cannot,  dare  not,  tell  you  what  a  wretch 
I  have  been !  though  I  own  your  right  to  de- 
mand such  a  confession  from  me.  Therefore, 
I  must  become  a  wanderer  again !  Prsy  for 
me,  dearest  and  tenderest  of  mothers !  Fray 
for  me,  best  of  fathers  and  of  men !  I  dare  not 
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I  pray  for  myself,  for  1  am  a  yile  and  wretched 
sinner,  though  your  grateful  and  affectionate 
son,  E.  V." 

Though  this  letter  nearly  drove  the  mother 
to  distraction,  it  contained  for  the  father  a  de- 
gree of  soothing  comfort.  She  dwelt  only  on 
Uie  conviction  which  it  held  out  to  her,  that 
she  should  probably  never  behold  her  son 
again ;  but  he  dwelt  with  pious  thankfulness 
on  the  sense  of  his  ^ilt  expressed  by  the  un- 
happy writer;  trusting  that  the  pinner  who 
knows  and  owns  himself  to  be  *^  vile"  may, 
when  it  is  least  expected  of  him,  repent  and 
amend. 

How  had  those  four  years  been  passed  by 
Edgar  Vernon  t  That  important  period  of  a 
boy%  life,  the  years  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  ? 
Suffice  it  that,  under  a  feisned  name,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  traced,  he  had  entered  on 
board  a  merchant-ship ;  that  he  had  left  afler 
he  had  made  one  yoyage;  that  he  was  uken 
into  the  service  of  what  is  called  a  tporting 
eharaeUr,  whom  he  had  met  on  board  ship,  who 
saw  that  Edgar  had  talents  and  spirit  which 
he  might  render  serviceable  to  his  own  pur- 
suits. This  man,  finding  he  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  treated  him  as  such,  and  initiated 
him  gradually  into  the  yarious  arts  of  gam- 
bling, and  the  vices  of  the  metropolis;  but 
one  night  they  were  both  surprised  by  the  offi- 
cers of  justice  at  a  noted  gaming-house ;  and, 
afWr  a  desperate  scuffle,  Edgar  escaped  wound- 
ed, and  nearly  killed,  to  a  house  in  the  sub- 
urbs. There  he  remained  till  he  was  safe 
from  pursuit,  and  then,  believing  himself  in 
danger  of  dying,  he  longed  for  the  comfort  of 
his  paternal  roof;  he  also  longed  for  paternal 
[  forgiveness ;  and  the  prodigal  returned  to  his 
forgiving  parents. 

But,  as  this  was  a  tale  which  Edgar  might 
well  shrink  from  relating  to  a  pure  and  pious 
father,  flight  was  far  easier  than  such  a  con- 
fession. Still,  *^so  deceitful  is  the  human 
heart,  and  desperately  wicked,"  that  I  believe 
Edward  was  beginning  to  feel  the  monotoinrof 
his  life  at  home,  and  therefore  was  glad  of'^an 
excuse  to  justify  to  himself  his  desire  to  escape 
into  scenes  more  congenial  to  his  habits  and, 
now,  perverted  nature.  His  father,  however, 
continued  to  hope  for  his  reformation,  and  was 
therefore  little  prepared  for  the  next  intelli- 
gence of  his  son,  which  reached  him  through 
a  private  channel.  A  friend  wrote  to  inform 
him  that  Edgar  was  taken  op  for  havinu  passed 
forged  notes,  knowing  them  to  be  forgeries; 
that  he  would  soon  be  fully  committed  to  pri- 
son for  trial ;  and  would  be  tried  with  his  ac- 
complices at  the  ensuing  assises  for  Middle- 
sex. 

At  first,  eyen  the  firmness  of  Vernon  yielded 
to  the  stroke,  and  he  was  bowed  low  unto  the 
earth.  But  the  confiding  christian  struggled 
against  the  sorrows  of  the  suffering  father,  and 
overcame  them;  tilU  at  laat^  bft  ii^  ^V^  m^ 
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exclaim,  *'  I  will  go  to  him !  I  will  be  near 
him  at  his  trial !  I  will  be  near  him  even  at  his 
death,  if  death  be  his  portion!  And  nodoubt, 
I  shall  be  permitted  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  guilt.  Yes,  I  may  be  permitted  to  see 
him  expire  contrite  before  God  and  man,  and 
calling  on  his  name  who  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost !" 

But,  just  as  he  was  setting  off  for  Middle- 
sex, his  wife,  who  had  long  been  declining, 
was,  to  all  appes^rance,  so  much  worse,  that  he 
could  not  leave  her.  She  havin?  had  suspi- 
cions that  all  was  not  right  with  ISdgar,  con- 
trived to  discover  the  truth,  which  had  been 
kindly^  but  erroneously  concealed  from  her, 
and  had  sunk  under  th^  sudden  unmiiigaied 
blow;  and  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  the 
prmectUor  had  withdrawn  the  charge^  came  at  a 
moment  when  the  sorrows  of  the  bereaved 
husband  had  closed  the  father*s  heart  against 
the  voice  of  gladness. 

**  This  news  came  too  late  to  save  the  poor 
victim  !**  he  exclaimed,  as  he  knelt  beside  the 
corpse  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so  long  and 
80  tenderly ;  **  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot,  cannot 
ytl  rejoice  in  it  as  I  ought."  But  he  soon  re- 
pented of  this  ungrateful  return  to  the  mercy 
of  Heaven;  and,  even  before  the  body  was 
consigned  to  the  grave,  he  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged that  the  liberation  of  his  son  was 
a  ray  amidst  the  gloom  that  surrounded  him. 

Meanwhile,  Edgar  Vernon,  when  unexpect- 
edly liberated  from  what  he  knew  to  be  certain 
danjrcr  to  his  life,  resolved,  on  the  ground  of 
havinjr  been  falsely  taken  up,  and  as  an  inno- 
cent injured  man,  to  visit  his  parents;  for  he 
had  heard  of  his  mother's  illness,  and  his  heart 
yearned  to  behold  her  once  more.  But  it  was 
only  in  the  dark  hour  that  he  dared  venture  to 
approach  his  home;  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
discover  himself  at  first  to  his  mother  only. 

Accordingly,  the  grey  parsonaije  was  scarce- 
ly visible  in  the  shadows  of  twiliorht,  when  he 
reached  the  gate  that  led  to  the  back  door;  at 
which  he  gently  knocked,  but  in  vain.  No  one 
answered  his  knock  ;  all  was  still  within  and 
around.  What  could  this  mean  1  He  then 
walked  round  the  house,  and  looked  in  at  the 
window ;  all  there  was  dark  and  quiet  as  the 
grave;  but  the  church-bell  was  tolling,  while 
alarmed,  awed,  and  overpowered,  he  leaned 
against  the  gate.  At  this  moment  he  saw  two 
men  rapidly  pass  along  the  road,  saying,  "  1 
fear  we  shall  be  too  late  for  the  funeral !  I 
wonder  how  the  poor  old  man  will  bear  it!  for 
he  loved  his  wife  dearly  !" 

"Ay;  and  so  he  did  that  wicked  boy  who 
has  been  the  death  of  her;'*  replied  the  other. 

These  words  shot  like  an  arrow  through  the 
not  ypt  callous  heart  of  Edgar  Vernon,  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  he  groaned 
aloud  in  his  agony ;  but  the  next  minute,  with 
the  speed  of  desperation,  he  ran  towards  the 
church,  and  reached  it  just  as  the  service  was 
over,  the  mourners  departing,  and  as  his  father 


was  borne  away,  nearly  insensible,  on  the  anns  '• 
of  his  ffirtuoua  sons.  I 

At  such  a  moment  Edgar  was  able  to  enter' 
the  church  unheeded  ;  for  all  eyes  were  on  bit' 
afflicted  parsnt,  and  ^e  self-convicted  culprit! 
dared  not  force  himself,  at  a  time  like  that,  on  i 
the  notice  of  the  father  whom  he  had  aogiieT-l 
ously  injured.  But  his  poor  burstinff  heart 
felt  that  It  must  vent  his  agony,  or  break ;  and,  • 
ere  the  coffin  was  lower^  into  the  vault,  he 
rushed  forward,  and  throwing  himself  across , 
it,  called  upon  his  mother's  name,  in  an  acesat 
so  piteous  and  appalling,  that  the  assistants, 
though  they  did  not  recognise  him  at  first, 
were  unabld  to  drive  him  away ;  so  awed,  so 
affected,  wers  they  by  the  agony  which  they 
witnessed. 

At  length  he  rose  up  and  endeavoured  to 
speak,  but  in  vain ;  then,  holding  hit  clenched  I 
fists  to  his  forehead,  he  screamed  out,  **  Heaven 
preserve  my  senses!'*  and  rushed  from  the 
church  with  all  the  speed  of  desperation.    Bat 
whither  should  he  turn  those  desperate  steps ! 
He  longed,  earnestly  longed,  to  go  and  huoH 
ble  himself  before  his  father,  and  implore  that 
pardon  for  which  his  agonised  soul  pined. 
But,  alas  !^  earthly  pride  forbade  him  to  in- 
dulge the  salutary  reeling;  for  he  knew  his 
worthy,  unoffending    brothers  were    in  ths; 
house,  and  he  could  not  endure  the  mortifies- 1 
tion  of  encountering  those  whose  virtues  must 
be   put  in  comparison   with  his   vices.    He, 
therefore  cast  one  long  lingering  look  at  the  I 
abode  of  his  childhood,  and  fled  for  ever  from ' 
the  house  of  mourning,  humiliation,  and  safety. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  he  wrote  to  h'w 
father,  detailing  his  reasons  for  visiting  home, 
and  all  the  agonies  which  he  had  experienced: 
during  his  short  stay.  Full  of  consolation 
was  this  letter  to  that  bereaved  and  mourning 
heart !  for  to  him  it  seemed  the  language  of. 
contrition ;  and  he  lamented  that  his  beloved 
wife  was  not  alive,  to  share  in  the  hope  which . 
it  gave  him.  "  Would  that  he  had  come,  or 
would  now  come  to  me !"  he  exclaimed  ;  but 
the  letter  had  no  date;  and  he  knew  not 
whither  to  send  an  invitation.  But  where  vfzs 
he,  and  what  was  he,  at  that  period  ?  In 
gambling-houses,  at  cock-fights,  sparring- 
matches,  fairs ;  and  in  every  scene  where  pro- 
fligacy prevailed  the  most;  while  at  all  these, 
places  he  had  a  pre-eminence  in  skill  which 
endeared  these  pursuits  to  him,  and  made  his 
occasional  contrition  powerless  to  influence  him 
to  amendment  of  life.  He  therefore  continued 
to  disregard  the  warning  voice  within  him; 
till  at  length  it  was  no  lonirer  heeded.  , 

One   night,  when   on  his  way  to   Y ,j 

where  races  were  to  succeed  the  assizes,  which  | 
had  just  commenced,  he  stopped  at  an  inn,  tO' 
refresh  his  horse;  and,  being  hot  with  riding, 
and  depressed  by  some  recent  losses  at  play, 
he  drank  very  freely  of  the  spirits  which  he. 
had  ordered.  At  this  moment  he  saw  a  school- 
fellow of  his  in  the  bar,  who,  like  himself, 
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was  on  his  way  to  Y •    This  young  man 

was  of  a  coarse,  anfeeling  nature ;  and,  having 
had  a  fortune  left  him,  was  foil  of  the  conse- 
quence of  newly-acquired  wealth. 

Therefore,  when  Edgar  Vernon  impulsively 
approached  him,  and,  putting  his  hand  out, 
asked  how  he  did,  Dunham  haughtily  drew 
back,  pnt  his  hands  behind  him,  and,  in  the 
hearing  of  several  persons,  replied,  '*  1  do  not 
know  you,  sir !" 

**Not  know  me,  Dunham  t*'  cried  Edgar 
Vernon,  turning  very  pale. 

**  That  is  to  say.  I  do  not  ehoote  to  know 
yon. 

**  And  why  not  1'*  cried  E!dgar,  seizing  his 
ann,  and  with  a  look  of  menace. 

'*  Because because I  do  not 

choose  to  know  a  man  who  murdered  his  mo- 
ther.'' 

**  Murdered  his  mother  !**  cried  the  by-stand- 
ers,  holding  up  their  hands,  and  regarding 
Edgar  Vernon  with  a  look  of  horror. 

**  Wretch!'*  cried  he,  seising  Dunham  in 
his  powerfiil  grasp,  ^*  explain  yourself  this 
moment,  or  .  • . ." 

"  Then  take  your  fingers  from  my  throat !" 
Edgar  did  so ;  and  Dunham  said,  **  1  meant 
only  that  you  broke  yonr  mother's  heart  by 
yonr  ill  conduct ;  and  pray*  was  not  that  mur- 
dering her  1" 

While  he  was  saying  this,  Edgar  Vernon 
stood  with  folded  arms,  rolling  his  eyes  wildly 
from  one  of  the  by-standers  to  the  other ;  and 
seeing,  as  he  believed,  distrust  towards  him  in 
the  countenances  of  them  all.  When  Dunham 
had  finli*hed  speaking,  Edgar  Vernon  wrung 
his  hands  in  agony, — **  True,  most  true,  I  am  a 
roarderer !  I  am  a  parricide !"  Then,  suddenly 
drinking  off  a  large  glass  of  brandy  near  him, 
he  qnittod  th^  room,  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
rode  off  at  full  speed.  Aim  and  object  in  view, 
he  had  none ;  he  was  only  trying  to  ride  from 
himself;  trying  to  escape  from  those  looks  of 
horror  and  aversion  which  the  remarks  of  Dun- 
ham had  provoked.  But  what  right  had  Dun- 
ham so  to  provoke  him  T 

After  he  had  put  this  question  to  himself, 
the  image  of  Dunham,  scornfully  rejecting 
his  offered  hand,  alone  took  possession  of  his 
Temembranee,  till  he  thirsted  for  revenge ;  and 
the  irritation  of  the  moment  urged  him  to  seek 
it  immediately. 

The  opportunity,  as  he  rightly  suspected, 
was  in  his  power ;  Dunham  would  soon  be 

eoming  that  way,  on  his  road  to  Y ;  and 

he  would  meet  him.  He  did  so;  and,  riding 
on  to  him,  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  ex- 
claiming, 

**  You  have  called  me  a  murderer,  Dunham ; 
and  yoo  were  right;  for,  though  I  loved  my 
!  mother  deariy,  and  would  have  died  for  her,  1 
I  killed  her  by  my  wicked  course  of  life !" 

••Wei),  well;  I  know  that,''  replied  Dun- 
l  bam,  •••o  let  me  go!  for  I  tell  you,  I  do  not 


like  to  be  seen  with  such  as  you.  Let  me  iro, 
Isav!"  * 

He  did  let  him  go;  but  it  vras  as  the  tiger 
lets  go  its  prey,  to  spring  on  it  again.  A  blow 
from  Ekl  gar's  nervous  arm  knocked  the  rash 
insulterfrom  his  horse.  In  another  minute, 
Dunham  lay  on  the  road  a  bleeding  corpse ; 
and  the  next  morning  officers  were  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  murderer.  That  wretched  roan  was 
soon  found,  and  soon  secured.  Indeed,  he  had 
not  desired  to  avoid  pursuit ;  but,  when  the  ir- 
ritation of  drunkenness  and  revenge  had  sub- 
sided, the  agony  of  remorse  took  possession 
of  his  soul ;  and  he  confessed  his  crime  with 
tears  of  bitterest  penitence.  To  be  brief;  Ed- 
gar Vernon  was  carried  into  that  city  as  a 
manacled  criminal,  which  he  had  expected  to 
leave  as  a  successful  gambler;  ann,  before 
the  end  of  the  assizes,  be  was  condemned  to 
death. 

He  made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt  be- 
fore the  judge  pronounced  condemnation ;  prave 
a  brief  statement  of  the  provocation  which  he" 
received  from  the  deceased ;  blaming  himself 
at  the  same  time  for  his  criminal  revenge,  in 
so  heart-rending  a  manner,  and  lamenting  so 
pathetically  the  dis^ce  and  misery  in  which 
ne  had  involved  his  father  and  family,  that 
every  heart  was  melted  to  compassion ;  and 
the  judge  wept,  while  he  passea  on  him  the 
awful  sentence  of  the  law. 

His  conduct  in  prison  was  so  exemplary, 
that  it  proved  he  had  not  forgotten  his  fiither  s 
precepts,  though  he  had  not  acted  upon  them ; 
and  his  brothers,  for  whom  he  sent,  found 
him  in  a  state  of  mind  which  afforded  them 
the  only  and  best  consolation.  This  contrite, 
lowly  state  of  mind  accompanied  him  to  the 
awful  end  of  his  existence;  and  it  might  be 
justly  said  of  him,  that  **  nothing  in  his  life 
became  him  like  the  losing  it." 

Painful,  indeed,  was  the  anxiety  of  Edgar 
and  his  brothers,  lest  their  father  should  learn 
this  honible  circumstance ;  but  as  the  culprit 
was  arraigned  under  a  feigned  name,  and  as 
the  crime,  trial,  and  execution  had  taken,  and 
would  take  up,  so  short  a  period  of  time,  they 
flattered  themselves  that  he  would  never  learn 
how  and  where  Edgar  died ;  but  would  im- 
plicitly believe  what  was  told  him.  They 
therefore  wrote  him  word  that  Edgar  had  been 
taken  ill  at  an  inn,  near  London,  on  his  road 
home ;  that  he  had  sent  for  them ;  and  they 
had  hopes  of  his  recovery.  They  followed 
this  letter  of  Biiftvotcirr  lies  as  soon  as  they 
could,  to  inform  him  that  all  was  over. 

This  plan  was  wholly  disapproved  by  a 
friend  of  the  family,  who,  on  principle,  thought 
all  concealment  wrong;  and,  probably, useless 
too. 

When  the  brothers  drove  to  his  house,  on 
their  way  home,  he  said  to  them,  •*  I  found 
your  father  in  a  state  of  deep  submission  to 
the  divine  will,  though  grieved  at  the  loss  of  a 
child,  whom  not  even  his  eTtot%  ^q^VA>  ^Tg\^\^ 
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fit»in  hia  affections*  I  aha  foiind  him  con- 
soled by  those  expFeaslona  of  fiUat  love  nod 
Tcliance  on  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  which 
Tou  trans miltod  to  him  fram  Edg^r  himself* 
Naw«  as  the  poor  youth  died  pent  tent,  aad  as 
hid  crime  was  pailiaied  by  great  pTovocaiion« 
1  conceive  thai  it  wooid  oot  add  mueh  to  your 
faiher^s  distress,  were  he  to  be  inlbrmed  of  the 
truth «  You  know  that,  from  a  princtpl«  of 
ohedienca  to  the  implied  designs  of  Provi^ 
deuce,  I  object  to  any  concealment  on  such 
occasions,  but  on  this,  diacloaufe  would  cer- 
tainly bo  a  $iifeT^  as  well  as  more  prapery  mode 
of  proceeding;  for,  though  he  docs  not  read 
newspapers,  he  mtiy,  one  day,  learn  the  fact 
as  it  tSf  und  then  the  cotisecjuence  may  be  fk\tal 
to  life  or  reason.  Remember  hovf  ill  conceal- 
ment answered  in  your  pooi  mo  therms  case.'* 
But  he  surgued  in  vain*  llowever,  he  obtained 
leave  to  go  with  them  to  their  father,  that  he 
might  judge  of  the  possibilltj  o(  making  the 
diselofture  which  headviaed. 

They  found  the  poor  old  man  leaning  hh 
head  upon  an  open  Bibte,  as  though  he  had 
been  praying  over  it  The  sight  of  his  sons 
in  mourning  told  the  t^le  which  he  dreaded  to 
hear;  andf  wringing  their  hands  in  silence,  he 
left  the  room,  but  so&n  re  turned;  and  with 
BurpriBing  composure  said,  "Well;  now  I 
can  bear  to  hf*ar  paitjculars.^^  When  they 
had  t&ld  him  all  they  chose  to  relate,  he  ex- 
claimed, melting  into  tears,  "  Enough  I — Oh, 
my  dear  sons  and  dear  friend,  it  is  a  sad  and 
grievous  thing  for  a  father  lo  own ;  but  I  feel 
this  sorrow  to  be  a  bleftdng!  I  had  always 
feared  that  he  would  die  a  violent  death,  either 
by  his  own  hand,  or  that  of  the  expcutioner; 
(here  the  ions  looked  triumphantly  at  each 
other;)  therefore  his  dying  a  penitent,  and  with 
humble  christian  reliance,  is  such  a  rdtef  to 
my  mind !  Yes ;  1  feared  he  inight  cotnmit 
forgery,  or  tvca  murder ;  and  that  would  have 
been  dreadful  T* 

**  Dreadful,  indeed  !''  faltered  out  both  the 
brothers,  bursting  into  tears ;  while  Oaborne, 
choked,  and  almost  convinced,  turned  to  the 
window,  ''Yet,'*  added  he,  "even  in  that 
i»ae,  if  he  had  died  penitent,  1  trust  that  I 
eould  have  borne  the  blow,  and  been  able  to 
believe  the  soul  of  my  unhappy  hoy  would 
find  mercy  V*  Here  Osborne  eagerly  turned 
ronnd,  and  would  have  ventured  U}  t^W  the 
truth ;  but  waa  withheld  by  the  frowna  of  hia 
companions,  and  the  truth  wm  not  tuld. 

Edgar  had  not  been  dead  above  seven  moniha, 
before  a  visible  change  took  place  in  his  fa- 
ther's spirits,  and  expression  of  countenance ; 
for  the  constant  dread  of  his  child's  coming  to 
a  terrible  end  bad  hitherto  preyed  on  hia  mind, 
and  rendered  his  appearance  haggard  ;  but  now 
he  looked,  and  umu  cheerful ;  therefore,  his 
sons  rejoiced,  whenever  they  visited  him,  that 
they  hftd  not  taken  Osborne's  advice. 

"You  are  wrong,"  said  he,  ** be  wonld 
hive  been  ju8t  as  well^  if  he  had  kivown  the 


manner  of  Edgar^a  death.  It  is  not  hit  ^gi^^ 
rancct  but  the  cessation  of  anJtioiifl  viispnut^ 
that  has  thoa  renovated  him*  Howertr,  b« 
may  go  in  his  ignorance  to  his  grave  |  aad  1 
earnestly  hope  he  w  ill  do  so.**  { 

**  Amen  T^  said  one  of  his  aons ;  **  tot  bli 
lile  is  most  previous  to  our  childjien  as  well  u 
to  us.  Our  little  boys  aie  improving  so  fasi 
under  hia  tuition  1"  i 

The  consciousness  of  recovering  health,  is 
a  painful  aOfection  of  the  breast  and  h^in  hai 
greatly  subsided  since  the  death  of  Edg^, 
made  the  good  old  man  wish  to  visit,  during 
the  summer  months,  an  old  college  friend  viha 
lived  in  Yorkshire;  and  he  communicated  hu 
intentions  to  his  sons,  But  they  highly  dii- 
approved  ihem,  because,  tboogh  Edgar*a  dread- 
ful death  was  not  likely  to  be  revealed  io  hiai 

in  the  little  village  of  H -^  it  mighi  be  di** 

closed  to  him  by  eome  one  or  other  during  i 
long  journey. 

However,  as  he  was  bent  on  going,  they 
could  not  find  a  sufiictent  excuse  for  preventing 
it;  hut  they  took  every  precaution  posidble. 
They  wrote  to  their  father's  intended  bott, 
desiring  him  to  keep  all  papers  and  magaiiQev 
for  the  last  seven  months  out  of  his  way ;  and 
when  the  day  of  his  departore  arrived,  0»^ 
home  himself  went  to  take  a  place  for  hint; 
end  took  care  it  should  be  in  that  coach  which 
did  not  stop  at,  or  go  throogh  Y^ork,  in  older 
to  obviate  all  potsible  chance  of  hia  hearing 
the  murder  discussed*  Bot  it  so  happened 
that  a  family,  going  from  the  town  whenee 
the  coach  started,  wanted  the  whole  of  it ;  and 
without  leave,  Vernon's  place  w^as  transferred 
to  the  other  coach,  which  went  the  vetj  nmd 
Osbornedrsapproved, 

"  V^'ell,  well ;  it  is  the  same  thing  to  me;" 
said  the  good  old  man,  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  change;  and  he  set  ott,  full  of*  pious 
thankfulness  for  the  affectionate  conduet  iind 
regrets  of  his  parishioners  at  the  moment  of 
his  departure,  as  they  lined  the  road  aloof 
which  the  coach  was  lo  puss,  and  expressed 
even  clamorouaiy  their  wishes  for  his  rcftuin. 

The  coach  stopped  at  an  inn  outside  ths 
city  of  York  j  and  as  Vernon  was  not  dii^ 
poaed  to  eat  any  dinner,  he  su oiled  along  the 
road  till  he  came  to  a  small  church,  pteasany^ 
situated,  and  entered  the  church-yard  lo  neid, 
as  was  his  custom,  the  inscriptions  on  the 
tombstones.  While  thus  en  imaged,  he  saw  t 
man  hlling  up  a  new-made  grave,  and  enteied 
into  conversation  with  him.  He  f<#und  it  wit | 
the  sej^ton  himself;  and  he  drew  from  his' 
several  anecdotes  of  the  persons  interred  aroniid 
them. 

During  this  eonversatlLin  they  had  watkelj 
over  the  whole  of  the  ground,  when,  just  tf 
they  were  going  to  leave  the  spot^  the  sextM 
stopped  to  pluck  some  weeds  from  a  gra*j 
near  the  corner  of  it,  and  Vernon  stopped  m!»0J 
taking  hold,  as  he  did  so,  of  a  smalt  willow, 
sapling,  planted  near  ihe  coioer  iiself. 
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As  the  roan  rose  from  his  occupation,  and 
saw  where  Vernon  stood,  he  smiled  signifi- 
cantly and  said, 

*'  I  planted  that  willow ;  and  it  is  on  a 
flnrave,  thoucrh  the  ffrave  is  not  marked  out" 

••  Indeed!" 

•*  Yes;  it  is  the  pave  of  a  murderer." 

•'  Of  a  murderer !"  echoed  Vernon,  instinct- 
iyely  shuddering  and  moving  away  from  it. 

**  Yes,"  resumed  he,  ••  of  a  murderer  who 
was  hanged  at  York.  Poor  lad  !  it  was  very 
right  that  he  should  be  hanged ;  but  he  was 
not  a  hardened  villain !  ana  he  died  so  peni- 
tent !  and,  as  1  knew  him  when  he  used  to 
Tisit  where  I  was  groom,  I  could  not  help 
planting  this  tree  for  old  acquaintance  sake." 

Here  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

**  Then  he  was  not  a  low-born  man." 

^Oh  no;  his  Either  was  a  clergyman,  I 
think," 

**  Indeed !  poor  man ;  was  he  living  at  the 
time  T"  said  Vernon,  deeply  sighing. 

^*  Oh  yes ;  for  his  poor  son  did  so  fret,  lest 
his  father  should  ever  know  what  he  had  done ; 
for  he  said  he  was  an  angel  upon  earth ;  and 
be  could  not  bear  to  think  how  he  would 
grieve;  for,  poor  lad,  he  loved  his  father  and 
mother  too,  though  he  did  so  badly." 

*•  Is  his  mother  living?" 

**No;  if  she  had,  he  would  have  been 
alive;  but  his  evil  courses  broke  her  heart; 
and  it  was  because  the  man  he  killed  reproach- 
ed him  for  having  murdered  his  mother,  that 
ha  was  provoked  to  murder  him." 

'*  Poor,  rash,  mistaken  youth  !  then  he  had 
provocation." 

•*0h  yes;  the  greatest;  but  he  was  very 
sorry  for  what  he  had  done;  and  it  would 
have  broken  your  heart  to  hear  him  talk  of  his 
poor  father." 

**  I  am  glad  I  did  not  hear  him,"  said  Ver- 
non hastily,  and  in  a  faltering  voice,  (for  he 
thought  of  Edgar.) 

**And  vet,  sir,  it  would  have  done  your 
heartffood  too." 

^  Then  he  had  virtuous  feelings,  and  loved 
his  father  amidst  all  his  errors!" 

"  Ay." 

**And  I  dare  say  his  father  loved  him  in 
spite  of  his  faults.*^ 

^  I  dare  say  he  did,"  replied  the  man ;  **  for 
one*s  children  are  our  own  flesh  and  blood, 
you  know,  sir,  after  all  that  is  said  and  done ; 
and  may  be  this  young  fellow  was  spoiled  in 
the  bringing  up." 

**  Perhaps  so,"  said  Vernon,  sighing  deeply. 

**  However,  this  poor  lad  made  a  very  good 
end." 

**  I  am  glad  of  that!  and  he  lies  here,"  con- 
tinued Vernon,  gazing  on  the  spot  with  deep- 
ening interest,  and  moving  nearer  to  it  as  he 
spoke.  **•  Peace  be  to  his  soul !  but  was  he 
not  dissected  t" 

M  Yes ;  hot  his  brothers  got  leave  to  have 


the  body  after  dissection.  They  came  to  me ; 
and  we  buried  it  privately  at  night." 

**His  brothers  came!  and  who  were  his 
brothers  1" 

**  Merchants  in  London;  and  it  was  a  sad 
cut  on  them ;  but  they  took  care  that  their  fa- 
ther should  not  know  it." 

*'  No !"  cried  Vernon,  turning  sick  at  heart. 

**  Oh  no ;  they  wrote  him  word  that  his  son 
was  ill ;  then  went  to  Westmoreland,  and — *^ 

**Tell  me,"  interrupted  Vernon,  gasping 
for  breath,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm, 
**  tell  me  the  name  of  this  poor  youth  1" 

**  Why,  he  was  tried  nnder  a  false  name, 
for  the  sake  of  his  family ;  but  his  real  name 
was  Edgar  Vernon !" 

The  agonized  parent  drew  back,  shuddered 
violently  and  repeatedly,  casting  his  eyes  to 
heaven  at  the  same  time,  with  a  look  of  min- 
gled appeal  and  resignation.  He  then  rushed 
to  the  obscure  spot  which  covered  the  bones  of 
his  son,  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  stretched 
his  arms  over  it,  as  if  embracing  the  uncon- 
scious deposit  beneath,  while  his  head  rested 
on  the  grass,  and  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
But  he  uttered  one  groan !  then  all  was  still- 
ness ! 

His  terrified  and  astonished  companion  re- 
mained motionless  for  a  few  moments,— then 
stooped  to  raise  him ;  but  the  piat  op  merct 
had  gone  forth,  and  the  paternal  heart,  broken 
by  the  sudden  shock,  had  suflfercd,  and  breath- 
ed its  last. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LIBS     OP     WANTONNESS. 
I  COME   now  to   LIES   OF   WANTONNESS ;   thst 

is;  lies  told  from  no  other  motive  but  a  love 
of  lying,  and  to  show  the  uttcrer*s  total 
contempt  of  truth,  and  for  those  scrupulous 
persons  of  their  acquaintance  who  look  on  it 
with  reverence,  and  endeavour  to  act  up  to 
their  principles ;  lies,  having  their  origin  mere- 
ly in  a  depraved  fondness  for  speaking  and  in- 
venting falsehood.  Not  that  persons  of  this 
description  confine  their  falsehoods  to  this  sort 
of  lying;  on  the  contrary,  they  lie  after  this 
fashion,  because  they  have  exhausted  the 
strongly  motived  and  more  natural  sorts  of  ly- 
ing. In  such  as  these,  there  is  no  more  hope 
of  amendment  than  there  is  for  the  man  of  in- 
temperate habits,  who  has  exhausted  life  of 
its  pleasures,  and  his  constitution  of  its  ener- 
gy. Such  persons  must  go  despised  and  (ter- 
rible state  of  human  degradation !)  untrusted, 
unbelieved,  into  their  graves. 

Practical  lies  come  last  on  my  list ;  He» 
not  UTTERED  BUT  ACTED;  and  dress  will  fur- 
nish me  with  most  of  m^  vU^aAtci.^^\A.  \ 
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ll  haa  bcten  aald  that  the  great  art  of  dress 

U   to  CONCEAL   DEi-ECTS    $»ld    HCtaflTlN    VKJtV' 

TIKS ;  Iherefora,  aia  conceal aie at  U  deception , 
this  great  artof  dresi  h  founded  on  falsehood; 
but,  cert^inlj^i  in  some  iiiatance^i  on  falsehood « 
compfirait^e/^H  of  an  idnocont  kind- 

If  the  fbLls^hatr  tie  ao  ^orn,  that  no  oitecan 
fancy  it  natural ;  if  the  bloom  on  the  eheek  is 
Bueh,  that  it  cannot  be  niiHlaken  for  nature; 
OT,  if  the  person  who  **  eonce^U  dftfecitSv  and 
heightflna  beauties,^'  openly  avows  the  prac- 
tice, than  is  the  deeeption  annihilatad.  But, 
if  the  cheek  be  ao  artfully  ttnied^  that  its  hue 
ia  mistaken  for  natural  colour;  if  the  fal9(^' 
hair  be  SD  akil fully  woveut  that  it  pagges  for 
natural  hair;  if  the  crooked  persion,  or  inea^fe 
form 4  ha  ao  cunningly  assi&ted  by  dress,  that 
the  uneven  shoulder  dUappeara,  and  becoming 
fulnesis  succeeds  to  unbecoming  thinneaa, 
while  the  man  or  woman  thus  assisted  by  art 
expecta  their  charms  will  be  impuicd  to  nature 
tlone;  then  these  aids  of  dresa  partake  of  the 
nature  of  other  lyin^^i  and  become  ef^nally 
Y^icious  in  the  eyes  of  the  retigioaa  and  the 
moral. 

1  have  said,  the  man  or  woman  io  assisted 
by  an;  and  1  believe  that,  by  including  the 
Mlronger  sex  In  the  abore  obeervaiion,  I  have 
onlv  been  sirtedy  jt^t. 

While  men  hide  baldneas  by  g^luin^  a  piece 
of  false^hair  on  their  head  a,  mining  thai  ji 
should  p^iaa  for  their  own.,  and  while  a  £aUe 
calf  fives  rauscuiat  beauty  to  a  ahmpeleea  leg^^ 
can  the  observer  on  human  life  do  otht^wiee 
than  include  the  wiser  aex  in  the  Ibt  of  those 
who  indulge  in  the  permitted  artifiees  and 
mysteries  of  the  toilet!  Nay;  bolder  still 
are  the  advances  of  soma  man  into  its  aacred 
mysteries,  I  have  seen  the  eyebrows^  even 
of  the  youn^,  darkened  by  the  hand  of  art, 
and  their  cheeks  reddened  by  ita  touch ;  and 
who  has  nf>t  seen,  in  Bond  street,  or  tht  Drive, 
during  the  last  twenty  or  tlrirt^  yeara,  certain 
notorious  men  of  fashion  glowing  in  immortal 
bloom,  and  rivalling  the  dashing  belle  beside 
them  \ 

As  the  foregoing  observations  on  the  praeti- 
oa)  lies  of  dress,  have  b^o  mistaken  by  many, 
and  have  expoiad  me  to  severe,  (and  I  think 
1  may  sdd)  unjuft  a nimad versions,  I  take  the 
opportunity  awarded  me  by  a  second  edition, 
%Q  aay  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  them, 

I  do  not  wish  to  cenaore  any  one  for  having 
i^ecourse  to  art  to  hide  the  defects  ot  nature  ; 
and,  I  have  ctpresal^  Maid^  that  aueh  practices 
are  comparatively  innocent;  bat,  it  seems  to 
nte,  that  they  cease  to  be  innocent,  and  he^ 
'Come  passive  and  practical  lies  also,  if,  when 
men  and  women  hear  the  fineness  of  their 
•complexion,  hair,  or  teeth,  commended  in  their 
■presenee,  they  do  not  own  that  the  beauty  so 
T^jm  mended  is  entirely  artificial,  provided  such 
"he  really  the  case.     But, 

1  am  hr  from  advising  any  one  to  be  guilty 
<tfth&  unnecessary  tgoium  oiC  vdunUering  such 


an  assurance ;  all  I  contend  for  is,  titat  i^hen 
we  are  praised  foi  qualities^  whether  of  mind 
or  person,  which  wa  do  not  po>asess,  w«  sr« 

fuilty  of  possfiv  if  not  pmciiml  Jying^  if  w« 
0  not  disdaim  our  right  to  the  ettcomiujn  be-; 
stowed. 

The  following  also  are  PttacncAL  lss  «f 
every  dsy*s  experience* 

Mr  earing  paste  for  diamonds,  intend ing 
the  f^m  should  be  taken  for  the  tru« ;  aad 
purchasing  brooches,  pins,  <infl  rings  of 
jewels,  intending  ihai  they  should  ptit  Iff 
real  ones;  pstsmng  off  gooseberry 
dinner  for  real  Champatgnp,  and  EbglJ 
^uevr«  for  foreign  ones.  But,  on  these 
sions,  the  motive  is  not  always  the  mean  st4 
contemptible  wish  of  imposing  on  the  eredii- 
lity  of  others ;  but  it  has  sometimea  its 
in  a  dangerous  as  well  aa  deceptive  ambitioni 
thai  f if  making  an  apptarancc  ifc^ond  what  iki 
circmmktncca  ftf  fht  pcruon  m  dtrrieing  nmlff 
waTrant ;  the  wiik  la  b€  mt/tjnuujl  t»  bt 
opuicnt  than  tht^  r«di/y  arc  t  thai  mmi  €a» 
q/  all  ike  pfatUtfii  lit*  4  tu  rui'n  an  J  bmnkrtspky 
fidhiw  in  ilM  train.  The  l^dy  who  pufrhMii^ 
and  wears  p^ta  which  she  hopes  wtU  pass  far 
diamondki,  is  usually  ont;  who  has  no  ri^t  t« 
wear  jowHs  at  aU  ;  and  the  gentlemsn  who 
pasjsea  off  gooseberry  wine  for  Champaigne  it^ 
in  all  mob  ability,  aiming  at  a  style  of  Uvkg 
beyond  his  situstJon  in  society. 

On  some  occasions,  however,  when  ladist 
substitute  paste  for  diamonds,  the  substittitiaa 
telle  a  tale  of  greater  error  stilU  I  mean  when 
ladies  wear  mock  for  real  Jewels,  because  their 
extravagance  has  obliged  them  la  raise  meoej 
on  the  latter;  and  they  are  therefore  con- 
strained to  keep  up  the  appearaoeo  of  their 
necessary   and    accastomed   splendour  by  a 

PRACTrCAt  r.iK- 

The  following  is  another  of  the  piucticm. 
Lies  in  common  use* 

The  medical  man,  who  desires  his  aerracl 
to  eal)  him  out  of  chur«h,  or  from  a  party,  m 
order  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  the  gml 
bniinesi  which  he  baa  nof,  is  guilty  &0I  of 
uttering,  but  of  aefing  m  falsehood  1  and  tbs 
author  aiso«  who  makes  his  publisher  pat 
eond  and  third  editions  before  a  work  of  wbieb, 
perhaps,  not  even  the  first  edition  la  sold. 

But,  the  moat  fatal  to  the  interests  of  othan, 
though  perhaps  the  most  pitiable  of  practiea] 
lies,  are  those  acted  by  men  who^  though  they 
know  thems€^lves  to  be  in  the  gnlf  of  bank'* 
rnptcy,  either  from  wishing  to  pot  oflf  the  evil 
day,  or  from  the  viaionary  hope  that  snmethin|r 
will  occur  unexpectedly  to  save  them,  launfb 
00 1  into  increased  splendour  of  living,  inord«r 
to  obtain  further  credit,  and  ioduce  their  i 
quaintances  to  entrust  their  money  to  fhejn. 

There  it,  however,  one  practicai.  um  man 
fatal  8til{,  in  vny  opinion;  because  U  Is  the 
practice  of  schools,  and  ronsequentl^  the  sti 
of  early  life; — a  period  of  existence  tn  which 
it  is  desirable,  both  for  general  and  lodiTidsil 
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ffood,  that  habits  of  truth  and  integrity  ahooM 
Se  acqaiied,  and  atrictlj  adhered  to.  I  mean 
the  pernicious  eustom  which  prevails  amongst 
bovs,  and  probably  girls,  of  getting  their  school- 
fellows  to  do  their  exercises  for  them,  or  con- 
tenting to  do  the  same  office  for  others. 

Some  will  say,  **  but  it  would  be  so  ill-na- 
tared  to  refuse  to  write  one's  school-fellows* 
exercises,  especially  when  one  is  convinced 
that  they  cannot  write  them  for  themselves.*' 
But,  leaving  the  question  of  truth  and  false- 
hood unargued  awhile,  let  us  examine  coolly 
that  of  the  probable  good  or  evil  done  to  the 
parties  obliged. 

What  are  children  sent  to  school  for?w-to 
learn.  And  when  there,  what  are  the  motives 
which  are  to  make  them  learn  t  dread  of  pun- 
ishment, and  hope  of  distinction  and  reward. 
There  are  few  children  so  stupid,  as  not  to  be 
led  on  to  industry  by  one  or  both  of  these  mo- 
tives, however  indolent  they  may  be ;  but,  if 
these  motives  be  not  allowed  their  proper 
•cope  of  action,  the  stupid  boy  will  never  take 
the  trouble  to  learn,  if  he  finds  that  he  can 
avoid  punishment,  and  f^in  reward,  by  pre- 
vailing on  some  more  diligent  boy  to  do  his 
jexereises  for  him.  Those,  therefore,  who  in- 
dulge their  school-fellows,  do  it  at  the  expense 
of  Sieir  future  welfare,  and  are  in  reality /oes 
where  they  fancied  themselves/rtemb.  But,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  they  have  not  even  ihi»  excuse 
ibr  their  pernicious  compliance,  since  it  springs 
Iron  want  of  sufficient  firmness  to  say  no,^ — 
and  -deny  an  earnest  request  at  the  0ommand 
of  principle.  But,  to  such  I  would  put  this 
question.  **  Which  is  the  real  friend  to  a 
child,  the  person  who  gives  it  the  sweetmeats 
whioh  it  asks  for,  at  the  risk  of  making  it  ill, 
merely  because  it  were  so  hard  to  refuse  the 
dear  little  thing;  or  the  person  who,  consider- 
ing only  the  interest  and  health  of  the  child, 
resists  its  imporUmities,  though  grieved  to 
deny  iu  reouest  ?"  No  doubt  that  they  would 
give  the  palm  of  rtal  kindness,  real  good -na- 
ture to  the  baier ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  boy 
who  rejiuet  to  do  his  school-fellow's  task  is 
more  truly  kind,  more  truly  good-natured  to 
I  him,  than  he  who,  by  indulging  his  indolence, 
runs  the  risk  of  making  him  a  dunce  for  life. 
Bat  some  may  reply,  **  It  would  make  one 
cdiouM  in  the  school,  were  one  to  refuse  this 
eonmon  compliance  with  the  wants  and  wishes 
d(  ene's  eompanions.''^ — Not  if  the  refusal 
were  declared  to  be  the  result  of  principle, 
;  and  every  aid  not  contrary  to  it  were  oneied  and 
! afforded;  and  there  are  many  ways  in  wliich 
I  •ehoolfellows  may  assist  each  other,  without 
any  violation  of  tru^,  and  without  sharing 
with  them  in  the  practical  lie,  by  imposing 
on  their  masters,  as  theirs,  lessons  which  they 


This  common  practice  in  schools  is  a  prac- 
tical Lif  of  oomnderable  importance,  from  its 
freqoeney;  and  because,  as  I  before  observed, 
ilhe  leaalt  of  h  is,  that  the  first  step  which  a 


child  sets  in  a  school  is  into  the  midst  of  de- 
ceit-^tolerated,  cherished  deceit.  For,  if  chil- 
dren are  quick  at  learning,  they  are  called 
upon  immediately  to  enable  others  to  deceive; 
and,  if  dull,  they  are  enabled  to  appear  in  bor- 
rowed plumes  themselves. 

How  often  have  I  heard  men  in  mature  life 
say,  **  Oh !  I  knew  such  a  one  at  school ;  be 
was  a  very  ^ood  fellow,  but  so  doll !  I  have 
often  done  his  exercises  for  him."  Or,  I  have 
heard  the  contrary  asserted.  **Siich  a  one  was 
a  very  clever  boy  at  achool  indeed ;  he  has 
done  many  an  exercise  for  me ;  for  he  was 
very  goodtuttured,**  And  in  neither  case  was 
the  speaker  conscious  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  the  meanness  of  deception  himself,  or  been 
accessary  to  it  in  another. 

Parents  also  correct  their  children's  exer- 
cises, and  thereby  enable  them  to  put  a  deceit 
on  the  master;  not  only  by  this  means  con- 
vincing their  offspring  of  their  own  total  dia- 
regard  of  truth ;  a  conviction  doubtless  most 
pernicious  in  its  effects  on  their  young  minds ; 
but  as  full  of  folly  as  it  is  of  laxity  of  princi- 
ple ;  since  the  deceit  cannot  fail  of  being  de- 
tected, whenever  the  parents  are  not  at  hand 
to  afford  their  assistance. 

But,  is  it  neee$8ttn/  that  this  school  delin- 
quency should  exist  1  Is  it  not  advisable  that 
children  should  learn  the  rudiments  of  truth, 
rather  than  falsehood,  with  those  of  their  mo- 
ther tongue  and  the  classics?  Surely  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  should  watch  over  the 
morals,  while  improving  the  nunds  of  youth 
Surely  parents  ou^t  to  be  tremblingly  soli 
citous  that  their  children  should  always  speak 
truth,  and  be  corrected  by  their  preceptors  for 
uttering  falsehood.  Yet,  of  what  use  could  it 
be  to  correct  a  child  for  telling  a  spontaneous 
lie,  on  the  impulse  of  strong  temptation,  if 
that  child  be  in  the  daily  habit  of  deceiving  his 
master  on  system,  and  of  assisting  others  to 
do  sot  While  the  present  practice  with  regard 
to  exercise-making  exists;  while  boys  and 
girls  go  up  to  their  preceptors  with  lies  in 
their  nands,  whence,  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
they  are  transferred  to  their  lips ;  every  hope 
that  truth  will  be  taught  in  schools,  as  a  ne- 
cessary moral  duty,  must  be  totally,  and  for 
ever,  annihilated. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

OVR  OWN  KXPKRIKKCK  OF  THK  PAIH- 
PUL  RESULTS  OF  LTlKG. 

I  CANNOT  point  out  the  mischievous  nature 
and  impolicy  of  lying  better,  than  by  referring 
my  readers  to  their  own  experience.  Whidi 
of'^them  does  not  know  some  few  persons,  at 
least,  ftom  wKom  VitL\AV»\  ^Nawsb^  ^^^^ 
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they  hmn  often,  iufftitd;  aiid  wllli 
tbcrf  find  intimacj  nnplauwit,  at  woU  m  nn- 
■m;  bMsnte  eoofid«nea»  tbal  eharm  and  ce- 
ment of  intimaer*  it  whoUj  wanting  itf  dio 
intexooanel  Whi^  of  mj  laadan  ia  nol 
aometimea  obliged  to  iajt  **  I  ought  to  add« 
that  m  J  anthoriu  for  what  I  have  Jnat  idaled, 
la  onlj  Mr.  and  nra.  aaol^-»<me,  or  a  oertain 


jonnff  hidj,  or  a  oertain  joona  gamlenu 
tfaeffeioie,  jon  know  what  oeditTa  to  be  gl^ 
10  Iv" 

It  haa  been  aiaertad,  thai  every  town  and 
Tillago  haa  ita.idiot;  and,  with  equal  tmth, 
prooabl  J,  It  may  be  advanoed,  that  eteiy  one'a 
jBlrele  A  aeqaaintanoe  oonUdna*  one  or  moie 
peiaona  known  to  be  babitnal  llarat  and  al- 
waya  mentioned  aa  aneh.  I  may  be  aaked. 
•Uf  tUa  be  aot  of  what  oonaeqoeaoe  ia  Itl 
And  how  ia  it  miaehieroiial  If  amh  neiaona 
are  known  and  chronleled  aa  llaiai  tbev  ean 
jdeeeive  no  one*  and*  thereforsv  oan  do  no 
harm.**  Bat  thia  la  not  trae ;  we  are  not  al- 
waya  on  oar  goaid,  either  mbat  oar  own 
weakneea,  or  agalnat  that  oc  othera;  and  if 
the  moat  notonoaa  liar  tella  aa  aomathlng 
that  we  wiah  to  beliere,  oar  wlae  iaaolntion« 
never  to  credit  or  repeat  what  he  haa  told  oa, 
fiidea  before  oar  deaire  to  eonfide  In  him  on 
fhia  occaaion.  Thua,  eren  in  aplte  of  can- 
lion,  we  become  the  agenta  of  hia  fklaehood  i 
lind,  though  lovers  of  truth,  are  the  assistants 
of  lying, 

"Sot  are  there  many  of  my  readers,  I  ven- 
'  ture  to  pronounce,  who  hare  not,  at  some 
i  time  or  other  of  their  lives,  had  cause  to  la- 
I  ment  some  violation  of  truth,  of  which  they 
themselves  were  guilty,  and  which,  at  the 
time,  they  eon^idered  as  wise,  or  positively 
unavoidable. 

But  the  greatest  proof  of  the  impolicy  even 
of  occasional  lying  is,  that  it  exposes  one  to 
ihe  dangler  of  never  bcin^  believed  in  future. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  implicit  credence  to  those 
who  have  once  deceived  us;  when  they  did 
so  deceive,  they  were  governed  by  a  motive 
sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  their  regard 
for  truth ;  and  how  can  one  ever  be  sure,  that 
equal  temptation  is  not  always  present,  and 
always  overcoming  them  ? 

Admitting,  that  perpetual  distrust  attends  on 
those  who  are  known  to  bo  frequent  violators 
of  truth,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  liar  is,  as  if 
he  was  nni.  He  is,  as  it  were,  annihilated  for 
all  the  important  purposes  of  life.  That  man 
or  woman  is  no  better  than  a  nonentity,  whose 
simple  assertion  is  not  credited  immediately. 
Those  whose  words  no  one  dares  to  repeat, 
without  naming  the  authority^  lest  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  by  them  should  be  too  im- 
plicitly credited,  such  persons,  I  repeat  it,  ex- 
ist, as  if  they  existed  not.  They  resemble 
that  diseased  eye,  which,  though  perfect  in 
colour  and  appearance,  is  wholly  useless,  be- 
cause It  cannot  perform  the  function  for  which 
it  wdM  created,  that  of  seeing ;  foe,  of  what  uae 


fideeboodt  and  whooa  woidi, 


bynAsMMli 
Ik^toltafm- 


to  otiien,  and  of  what  boMAt  to 

can  thoae  be  wfaoae  tongnea  an  alwaya  saa- 

peotedof  ntli 

brteadofin 

oementofeooiM^andor 

receiTed  with  olmuive  dial , 

paated  without  cantion  and  apolQgyl  I 

.  I  ahall  now  endeaTonr  to  akow,  that  Mk- 
ing  the  truth  doea  not  imply  *  naeaetity  is 
woond  the  Imlinga  of  aay  one;  lNitlbai,ena 
if  the  unreatriotod  maiiee  of  tnilh  in  aoekif 
didatibatgiveMfii  to  •eU4oftt,ltwoald«Bi| 
tfaeend,fiiitiier  tka  beatTiewaof  boBorolinea; 
namelyt  moral  impforanent.  . 

There  cannot  be  any  leaion  why 
Aflow  tiutha  ahould  be  '  ' 
layaitdownaaapitaBiple  thattnrtkaMuths 
apokenwhencaaJf/br.  IflpotannaotiQnts 
another  which  nMy«  if  traly  anome 
^ther  mT  aenribili^  or  my  aeil4afo,  1  ahcaU 
be  rightly  aar^  if  lepliad  to  b: 
bat»  taking  conietaalion  aeom 
lal  tenor— that  ia,  under  the 
of  deoomm  and  piopiiety  truth 
Imce  wlllt  I  belioT«f  ha  ibnnd  to  go 
hand;  and  not,  aa  ia  ednunonly  imagined, bs 
oppoeed  to  each  other.  For  lntanoo,if  a  ■»■ 
eon  in  compaqy  be  old«  nlaln«  nSeetad,  Tti^ 

ing  their  yeaia»  my  utmoat  lotnof  troth  waali 
never  lead  me  to  aay,>*  how  old  you  look !  « ; 
how  plain  you  are !  or  bow  improperly  dress- 
ed !  or  bow  vulgar !  and  how  stiSected  !**  But, 
if  this  person  were  to  say  to  me,  **  do  I  not 
look  old  t  am  I  not  plain  1  am  I  not  improperly  > 
dressed  1  am  1  vulgar  in  manners  V  and  so 
on,  I  own  that,  according  to  my  principles,  I 
must,  in  my  reply,  adhere  to  the  strict  troth, 
after  having  vainly  tried  to  avoid  answering, 
by  a  serious  expostulation  on  the  folly,  impro- 
priety, and  indelicacy  of  potting  soch  a  ques- 
tion to  any  one.    And  what  would  the  conse- 
quence be  ?    The  person  so  anawered  would, ' 
probably,  never  like  roe  again.    Still,  by  mj 
reply,  I  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  se^  ^ 
vice  to  the  indiscreet  questioner.    If  ugly,  the 
inquirer  being  convinced  that  not  cm  ontwsid 
charms  could  he  or  she  build  their  pretensions ; 
to  please,  might  study  to  improye  in  the  more 
permanent  graces  of  mind  and  manner.    If, 
growing  old,  the  inquirer  might  be  led  by  my 
reply  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  brevity  of  lile, ' 
and  try  to  grow  in  grace  while  advancing  is' 
years.     If  ill-dressed,  or  in  a  manner  uobe-j 
coming  a  certain  time  of  life,  the  inqoim 
might  be  led  to  improve  In  this  particular,  asd 
be  no  longer  exposed  to  the  sneer  of  detri- 
tion.   If  vulgar,  the  inquirer  might  be  induced 
to  keep  a  watch  in  future  over  the  admitted 
vulgarity ;  and  if  affected,  might  endeavour  t( 
greater  simplicity,  and  less  pretenaion  in  tp* 
pearance. 

Thus,  the  temporary  wound  to  the  seli^ove 
of  the  inquirer  might  be  attended  with  Issiing 
benefit;    and  benevolence  in  reality  be  aot 
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wounded,  but  firratified.  Besides,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  the  truly  benevolent  can  al- 
ways find  a  balm  for  the  wounds  which  duty 
obliges  them  to  inflict. 

Few  persons  are  so  entirely  devoid  of  exter- 
nal and  internal  charms,  as  not  to  be  subjects 
for  some  kind  of  commendation ;  therefore,  I 
believe,  that  means  may  always  be  found  to 
smooth  down  the  plumes  of  that  self-love 
which  principle  has  obliged  us  to  ruffle.  But, 
if  it  were  to  become  a  general  principle  of  ac- 
tion in  society  to  utter  spontaneous  truth,  the 
difficult  situation  in  which  I  have  painted  the 
utterers  of  truth  to  be  placed,  would,  in  time, 
be  impossible;  for,  if  certain  that  the  truth 
would  be  spoken,  and  their  suspicions  concern- 
ing their  defects  confirmed,  none  would  dare 
to  put  such  questions  as  I  have  enumerated. 
Those  questions  sprung  from  the  hope  of  be- 
ing contradicted  and  flattered,  and  were  that 
hope  annihilated,  no  one  would  ever  so  ques- 
tion again. 

I  shall  observe  here,  that  those  who  make 
mortifying  observations  on  the  personal  de- 
fects of  their  friends,  or  on  any  infirmity, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  are  not  actuated  by 
the  love  of  truth,  or  by  any  good  motive  what- 
ever; but  that  such  unpleasant  sincerity  is 
merely  the  result  of  coarseness  of  mind,  and  a 
mean  desire  to  inflict  pain  and  mortification ; 
therefore,  if  the  utterer  of  them  be  noble,  or 
even  royal,  I  should  still  brin^  a  charge  against 
them,  terrible  to  "ears  polite,"  that  of  ill- 
breeding  and  positive  vulgarity. 

All  human  beings  are  convinced  in  the  clo- 
set of  the  importance  of  truth  to  the  interests 
of  society,  and  of  the  mischief  which  they  ex- 

{lerience  from  lying,  though  few,  comparative- 
y,  think  the  practice  of  the  one,  and  avoidance 
of  the  other,  binding  either  on  the  christian  or 
the  moralist,  when  they  are  acting  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  world.  Nor  can  I  wonder  at 
this  inconsistency,  when  boys  and  girls,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  however  they  may  be 
taught  to  speak  the  truth  at  home,  are  so  often 
tempted  into  the  tolerated  commission  of  false- 
hood as  soon  as  they  set  their  foot  into  a  pub- 
lic school. 

But  we  must  wonder  still  less  at  the  little 
shame  which  attaches  to  what  is  called  whitk 
LTiNO,  when  we  see  it  sanctioned  in  the  high- 
est assemblies  in  this  kingdom. 

It  is  with  fear  and  humility  that  I  venture  to 
blame  a  custom  prevalent  m  our  legislative 
meetings ;  which,  as  Christianity  is  declared  to 
be  **  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land," 
coght  to  be  christian  as  well  as  wise;  and 
where  every  member,  feeling  it  binding  on 
him  individually  to  act  accord ing  to  the  le&ral 
oath,  should  speak  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  Yet  what  is  the  real  state  of  things 
there  on  some  occasions  ? 

In  the  heat,  (the  pardonable  heat,  perhaps,) 
of  political  debates,  and  from  the  excitement 
produced  by  collision  of  wits,  a  noble  lord,  or 


an  honourable  commoner,  is  betrayed  into  se* 
vere  personal  comment  on  his  antagonist.  The 
unawiduble  consequence,  as  it  is  thought^  is 
apology,  or  duel. 

But  as  these  assemblies  are  called  christian, 
even  the  warriors  present  deem  apology  a  more 
proper  proceeding  than  duel.  Yet  how  is 
apology  to  be  made  consistent  with  the  dignity 
and  dictates  of  worldly  honour  1  And  how 
can  the  necessity  of  duel,  that  savage,  heathen- 
ish disgrace  to  a  civilized  and  christian  land, 
be  at  once  obviated  1  Oh !  the  method  is  easy 
enough.  "  It  is  as  easy  as  lying,"  and  lying  is 
the  remedy.  A  noble  lord,  or  an  honourable 
member  gets  up,  and  says,  that  undoubtedly 
his  noble  or  honourable  friend  used  such  and 
such  words  ;  but,  no  doubt,  that  by  those  words 
he  did  not  mean  what  those  words  usually 
mean  ;  but  he  meant  so  and  so.  Some  one  oa 
the  other  side  immediately  rises  on  behalf  of 
the  offended,  and  says,  that  if  the  offender  will 
say  that  by  so  and  so,  he  did  not  mean  so  and 
so,  the  offended  will  he  perfectly  satisfied.  On 
which  the  offender  rises,  declares  that  by 
black  he  did  not  mean  blacky  but  white;  io 
short,  that  black  is  white,  and  white  black ; 
the  offended  says.  Enough ;  I  am  satisfied  !  the 
honourable  house  is  satisfied  also  that  life  is 
put  out  of  peril ;  and  what  is  called  honour  is 
satisfied  by  the  sacrifice  only  of  truth. 

I  must  beg  leave  to  state,  that  no  one  can 
rejoice  more  fervently  than  myself  when  these 
disputes  terminate  without  duels ;  but  must 
there  be  a  victim  1  and  must  that  victim  be 
Truth  1  As  there  is  no  intention  to  deceive  on 
these  occasions,  nor  wish,  nor  expectation  to 
do  so,  the  soul,  the  essence  of  lying,  is  not  in 
the  transaction  on  the  side  of  the  offender. 
But  the  offended  is  forced  to  say  that  he  is  sat- 
isfied, when  he  certainly  can  not  be  so.  He 
knows  that  the  offender  meant,  at  the  moment, 
what  he  said ;  therefore  he  Ksnot  satisfied  when 
he  is  told,  in  order  to  return  his  half-drawn 
sword  to  the  scabbard,  or  his  pistol  to  the  hoU 
ster,  that  black  means  white,  and  white  means 
black. 

However,  he  has  his  resource ;  he  may  ulti- 
mately tell  the  truth,  declare  himself,  when 
out  of  the  house,  Unsatisfied ;  and  may  (horri- 
ble alternative!)  peril  his  life,  or  that  of  his 
opponent.  But  is  there  no  other  course  which 
can  be  pursued  by  him  who  gave  the  offence? 
Must  apology  to  satisfy  be  made  in  the  lan- 
guage of  falsehood  ?  Could  it  not  be  made  in 
the  touching  and  impressive  language  of  truth  ? 
Might  not  the  perhaps  already  penitent  oflfend- 
er,  say  "  no ;  1  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  mean- 
ness of  subterfuge.  By  the  words  which  I  ut- 
tered, I  meant  at  the  moment  what  those  words 
conveyed,  and  nothing  else.  But  I  then  saw 
through  the  medium  of  passion ;  I  spoke  in  the 
heat  of  resentment ;  and  I  now  scruple  not  to 
say  that  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  said,  and  en- 
treat  the  ^atdon  oi  Vam  ^Vw^  \^SSft\^^^  "w^ 
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he  bs  nol  flftii»5ed,  I  know  the  consequeiHsee, 
wad  mufil  take  the  reipotiaibiiity." 

Surety  an  apology  Uk»  thb  would  oatisfy 

any  onet  howevef  olTL'uded ;  and  if  the  adTei- 
asiry  were  not  contented «  lh@  tioble  or  honcmr- 
able  bouae  would  undoubtedly  d^m  hU  n^ 
Bcntmf^rtt  brutuU  and  be  would  be  constrained 
to  pardaii  tb^  otteud^r  in  Qtd^t  to  aroid  db^ 

But  1  sfn  Dot  conU«nt«d  with  the  conclasion 

of  the  apology  wbtL;b  I  hnv^  puttnio  ihe  naoutb 
of  ihts  oflift riding  party ;  for  1  have  made  him 
wiBIn^,  if  necessary,  to  nompty  with  the  t^ 
^\jitit\)^tk  oi  witrtiM^  honour.  Instead  of  ending 
his  npolo^y  in  that  unholy  manner*  I  ehouia 
httYa  wmhcd  to  end  it  tbutt^ — '^^But  if  tbia 
bt^arl-relt  apology  ba  not  muflicieni  to  appease 
th^  anger  of  hhu  whom  I  have  (tfftnded^^nA  he 
expects  m«,  in  order  to  expiattj  in^  faultt  to 
meet  him  in  tha lawless  warfarin  of  t»ing]e  com-^ 
bat,  1  sotemnly  declare  lb  at  I  Hill  not  so  meet 
bim;  thcit  not  efen  tbv  dread  of  beirig^  acscu^d 
of  cowardice,  and  being  frowned  on  by  those 
whos^e  respect  I  valine,  thai!  induce  me  to  put 
In  p(3f|l  either  his  life  or  my  own.-* 

If  he  and  hi  a  oppotietit  be  married  men,  and, 
above  alL,  if  be  be  indeed  a  christian,  be  might 
add,  *'  1  wil)  not,  for  any  permnnti  contidera'* 
tkrni,  run  the  ri«k  of  making  his  wife  and  mine 
a  widow,  and  hi» children  and  my  own  father^ 
]esa»  I  will  not  run  the  riak  of  diaappoinung 
that  confiding  tenderneaa  which  lo^ika  up  to  us 
for  happineaa  and  protection,  by  any  rash  and 
selfiiib  action  of  mine*  But  I  am  not  actuated 
10  this  refusal  by  this  consideration  alone ;  I 
am  withheld  by  one  more  binding  and  more 
powerful  sttlU  For  I  remember  the  precepts 
taught  in  the  Bible,  and  confirmed  in  the  New 
Teatament;  and  1  cannot,  will  not,  (/are  not, 
enter  into  singlo  and  deadly  combat,  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  awful  command,  *  thou  ahah  not 
kill  r  " 

Would  anyone,  however  narrow  and  worldly 
in  hia  conceptiona,  venture  to  condemn  as  a 
coward,  meanly  sbrinking  from  the  reeponai- 
bilitj  be  had  incurred,  the  man  that  could  dare 
10  put  forth  Sf^ntiments  like  these,  regard leaa 
of  that  fearful  thing,  ''  the  world's  dread 
laugh  r' 

There  might  he  itome  among  hli  bearers  by 
whom  ihit  tnily  noble  daring  could  not  posai- 
biy  be  flppTeelated.  But  though  in  both  bousea 
of  parliament,  there  might  be  heroes  present, 
whose  heads  are  oven  bowed  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  laurels ;  men,  whose  courage 
baa  of^n  paled  the  cheeks  of  their  enemiea  m 
battle^  and  brought  the  lofUest  low ;  atill,  (I 
must  venture  to  assert)  he  who  can  dare,  for 
the  sake  of  conscience,  to  speak  and  act  coun- 
ter  10  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  world, 
at  the  risk  of  losing  his  standing  in  society, 
Bueh  a  man  is  a  hero  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  bis  ]»  courage  of  the  most  difficult  kind  ; 
$hRt  moml  courage,  founded  tnd«ed  oa  ^^ 


but  a  fear  that  tramples  firmly  on  every  fear  of 
man;  for  it  ia  thai  holy  fear,  the  wmab  of  son. 


^^CHAFTER  Xm, 


LTIlfO  THl  MOAT  CfJMUUM  UF  ALL  TICS*. 

I  Mk'vn  observed  in  the  preceding  ohtpta^ 
and  elsewhere,  that  all  persons,  in  iktitrvft 
eider  lying  as  a  moat  odious,  me^n,  and 

eious  Practice.     It  is  also  one  which  b , 

than  almost  any  other  reproved,  if  not  punufa* 
ed,  both  in  servants  and  children ; — for  parf^iii 
those  excepted  whose  moral  sense  has 
rendered  uUerly  callous,  or  who  aever 
ed  any,  mourn  over  the  slightest  deviation  frooi 
truth  in  their  offspring,  and  visit  it  with  in* 
slant  punish  menu  Who  has  not  frequently 
heard  masters  and  mis^tieases  of  families  de- 
claring ihal  some  of  their  servants  were  wath 
Hara  thai  they  cotitd  keep  them  no  longer! 
Yel  trying  and  painful  as  intcrcourM  withliais 
ia  universally  allowed  to  be,  since  oonfidence, 
that  necessary  guardian  of  domestic  peace,  can- 
not exist  where  they  ar«  ;  lying  is  undtmkttdJ^i 
THE  MOST  co»iia»  or  ALL  VJCBS^  A  friend  of 
mine  was  once  told  by  a  confessor,  that  it  wi» 
the  one  rami/requeni/y  conftmad  to  him ;  and  I 
am  snre  that  tf  we  enter  society  with  eyes  opes 
to  detect  this  propensity,  we  shall  atoon  b9 
convinced,  that  there  at^  few,  If  any,  of  outac- 
quaintancet  however  distinguished  for  virtue, 
who  are  not,  on  some  occasions,  led  by  good 
and  suificient  motive,  in  their  own  opinion  it 
least,  either  to  violate  or  with  bold  the  traik 
with  intent  to  deceive.  Nor  do  their 
conscious  or  even  detected  deviations  from  v^ 
racity  fU!  the  generality  of  the  world  willi 
ebame  or  compunction*  If  they  commit  aay 
other  sins,  Utey  shrink  from  avowing  them; 
hut  I  have  often  heard  persons  confess,  that 
ibey  had,  on  certain  occasions,  uttered  a  direct 
falsehood,  with  an  air  which  proved  them  la 
be  proud  of  the  deceptive  skill  with  which  it 
was  uttered,  addin|,  **but  it  wa»  only  a  whiis 
lie,  you  know,"  with  a  degree  of  self-compla* 
cency  which  showed  that,  in  their  eyes,  s 
white  lie  was  no  lie  stall.  And  what  U  mors 
common  than  to  hear  even  the  professed  I  j 
pious,  as  well  as  the  moral,  assert  that  aden« 
ation  from  truth,  or  mt  least,  withholding  tlie 
truth,  so  as  to  deceive,  is  sometiineflftbsO'Iiitily 
necessary  1  Vet,  1  would  sefiondy  atk  « 
thosewhoihua  argue,  whetber,  when  tbflf  ff* 
peat  the  commandment,  ^'  thou  shah  not  steal,** 
they  feel  willing  to  admit,  piiher  in  themsehM 
or  others^  a  mental  leservaiion,  allowing  tbea  ^ 
to  pilf€t  in  any  degree.,  or  even  in  the  aligbtm 
particular  make  free  with  the  property  of  aio> 
ther !  Would  tbev  think  that  pilfering  tea  « 
su^  was  a  ve&ial  &uU  iii  a  servtot^  aid  tt< 
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cusable  under  stronff  temptationa  1  They 
would  answer  **  no  ;*'  and  be  ready  to  Bay  in 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  **  whosoever  in  this 
respect  shall  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  gruilty 
of  all."  Yet,  1  venture  to  assert,  that  UtUe 
ijfing,  alias  white  lying,  is  as  much  an  in- 
uin^einent  of  the  moral  law  a^inst  **  speaking 
leasing"  as  little  pilfering  is  of  the  command- 
ment not  to  steal ;  and  I  defy  any  consistent 
moralist  to  escape  from  the  obligation  of  the 
principle  which  1  here  lay  down. 

The  economical  rule,  *^take  care  of  the 
pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves," msy,  with  great  benefit,  be  applied  to 
morals.  Few  persons,  comparatively,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  committing  great  crimes^ 
but  all  are  dailv  and  hourly  tempted  to  com- 
mit little  uru,  beware,  therefore,  of  slight  de- 
viations from  purity  and  rectitude,  and  great 
ones  wUi  take  care  of  thenuelves ;  and  the  habit 
of  resistance  to  trivial  sins  will  make  you  able 
to  resist  temptation  to  errors  of  a  more  culpable 
nature ;  and  as  those  persons  will  not  be  likely 
to  exceed  improperly  in  pounds,  who  are  laud- 
ably saving  in  pence,  and  as  little  lies  are  to 
grid  ona,  what  pence  are  to  pounds,  if  we 
acquire  a  habit  of  telling  truth  on  trivial  occa- 
sions, we  shall  never  be  induced  to  violate  it 
on  serious  and  important  ones. 

I  shall  now  borrow  the  aid  of  others  to 
strengthen  what  I  have  already  said  on  this 
important  subject,  or  have  still  to  say ;  as  I 
am  painfully  conscious  of  my  own  inability  to 
do  justice  to  it;  and  if  the  good  which  I  desire 
be  but  effected,  I  am  willing  to  resign  to  others 
the  merit  of  the  suocess. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SZTBACT8    FROM    LORD    BACOIT,    AND 
OTHERS. 

Iif  a  gallery  of  moral  philosophers,  the  rank 
of  Bacon,  in  my  opinion,  resembles  that  of 
Titian  in  a  gallery  of  pictures ;  and  some  of 
his  successors  not  only  look  up  to  him  as  au- 
thority for  certain  excellences,  but,  making 
him,  in  a  measure,  their  study,  they  endeavour 
j  to  diffuse  over  their  own  productions  the  beauty 
of  his  conceptions,  and  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  his  manner.    I  am,  therefore,  sorry  that 
those  passages  in  his  Essay  on  Truth  which 
bear  upon  the  subject  before  me,  are  so  un- 
I  satisfactorily  brief; — however,  as  even  a  sketch 
I  from  the  hand  of  a  master  is  valuable,  I  give 
!  the  following  extracts  from  the  essay  in  ques- 
•  I  lion. 

**  But  to  pass  from  theological  and  philo- 
•ophieal  truth  —  to  truth,  or  rather  veracity,  in 
eivil  business,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  even 
by  those  that  practise  it  not,  that  clear  and 


sound  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man*s  nature, 
and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in 
coin  of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  make  the 
metal  work  the  better,  but  it  embaseth  it. 
For  these  winding  and  crooked  courses  are  the 
goings  of  the  serpent,  which  goeth  basely 
upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  There 
is  no  vice  that  does  so  overwhelm  a  man 
with  shame,  as  to  be  found  false  or  perfidious ; 
and  therefore  Montaigne  saith  very  acutely, 
when  he  inquired  the  reason,  why  the  giving 
the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgraceful  and  odious 
charge,  '  If  it  be  well  weighed,'  said  he,  *  to 
say  uiat  a  man  lies,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  he 
is  a  bravado  towards  God  and  a  coward  to- 
wards man.  For  the  liar  insults  God  and 
crouches  to  man.'  "    Eaeay  on  Truth, 

I  hoped  to  have  derived  considerable  assist- 
ance from  Addison ;  as  he  ranks  so  very  high 
in  the  list  of  moral  writers,  that  Dr.  Watts  said 
of  his  greatest  work,  **  There  is  so  much  virtue 
in  the  eight  volumes  of  the  Spectator,  such  a 
reverence  of  things  sacred,  so  many  valuable 
remarks  for  our  conduct  in  life,  that  they  are 
not  improper  to  lie  in  parlours,  or  summer- 
houses,  to  entertain  one's  thoughts  in  any  mo- 
ments of  leisure."  But,  in  spite  of  his  fame 
as  a  moralist,  and  of  this  high  eulogium  from 
one  of  the  best  authorities,  Addison  appears  to 
have  done  very  little  as  an  advocate  for  spon- 
taneous truth,  and  an  assailant  of  spontaneous 
lying ;  and  has  been  much  less  zealous  and 
effective  than  either  Hawkesworth  or  John- 
son. However,  what  he  has  said,  it  well 
said  ;  and  I  have  pleasure  in  giving  it. 

**  The  great  violation  of  the  point  of  hononr 
from  man  to  man  is,  giving  the  lie.  One  may 
tell  another  that  he  drinks  and  blasphemes,  and 
it  may  pass  unnoticed ;  but  to  say  he  lies, 
though  but  in  jest,  is  an  affront  that  nothing 
but  blood  can  expiate.  The  reasons  perhaps 
may  be,  because  no  other  vice  implies  a  want 
of  courage  so  much  ad  the  making  of  a  lie ; 
and,  therefore,  telling  a  man  he  lies,  is  touch- 
ing him  in  the  most  sensible  part  of  honour, 
and,  indirectly,  calling  him  a  coward.  I  can- 
not omit,  under  this  head,  what  Herodotus 
tells  us  of  the  ancient  Persians ;  that,  from  the 
age  of  five  years  to  twenty,  they  instruct  their 
sons  only  in  three  things;  —  to  manage  the 
horse,  to  make  use  of  the  bow,  and  to  apeak 
the  truth.'*    Spectator,  Letter  99. 

I  know  not  whence  Addison  took  the  ex- 
tract, from  which  I  give  the  following  quota- 
tion, but  I  refer  my  readers  to  No.  353  of  the 
Spectator. 

*'  Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and 
needs  nothing  to  help  it  out;  it  is  always  near 
at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready 
to  drop  out,  before  we  are  aware ;  whereas,  a 
LIE  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a  man*s  invention 
upon  the  rack ;  and  one  break  wants  a  gfreat 
many  more  to  make  it  ^ood.  It  is  like  build- 
ing on  a  false  foundation,  which  continually 
stands  in  need  of  ^\t>^%  \a  Vag^  Sx  ^^^^  ^gA\ 


I 


prorefl  It  hMl  more  char^eablti  than  to  hare 
TBiaed  %  eubitanlial  bmlding  at  firei  upan  si 
Irui*  nnd  solid  loundallon ;  Tor  sin  eerily  id  firm 
and  aubsunlialv  and  thero  i»  nothing  hollow 
and  unsound  in  it;  audi  bt'Cause  it  is  plain 
ind  Ojien,  fears  no  discovery,  of  wliitrh  the 
craft jf  man  is  nUraya  in  danger*  All  \\i^  pre- 
teiwes  ^re  «o  transparent,  I  bat  he  that  mna 
fimy  rt;7id  thetn  ;  be  is  the  last  man  that  finds 
hitnsoLf  to  be  fi>und  OQt;  and  while  he  takes  it 
^  for  f  ranted  that  he  makes  fools  of  olhers*  he 
^randera  himself  ridiculous.  Add  lo  all  this, 
thst  sineirrity  i«the  most  com pendtDiH  wisdom, 
ftnd  an  c^etUi^nt  instrument  for  the  speedy 
deapatcb  of  business*     It  created  confidence  in 
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who  deitroy  ihe  confidence  of  society, 
the  credit  of  intelligence,  snd  interrupt  the 
eerily  of  life,  mi|^bt  very  properly  be  awak^Eied 
to  a  sense  of  tlietr  crimes  by  denunciation*  cl 
a  whipning-post  or  pitlory  ;  since  many 
insensiole  ^\^  right  and  wrcng,  that  they  ln«i 
no  standard  of  action  htii  ike  lawy  jun  feel  gmA 
but  as  they  dread  ^nt^mtnL^^ 

In  No.  54  of  lh<?  same  work,  Dt*  Hawker- 
vorth  says,  *Mhat  these  men,  who  confidlf 
liie  imputation  of  aome  vices  as  a  compliarali 
would  msent  that  of  a  lie  as  en  inBult*  ibr 
which  lift  onl  y  cou  Id  at  one  *  Ly  i  ng ,  h  <i  w  ftv  pif »" 
he  addst  ^^  does  not  incur  more  infamy  than  tt 
deacrres,  though  other  vices  Incur  l^s.    BuC~ 


lhos«  we  hare  to  deal  with,  sa^^es  the  labour  |  con  tin  net  he,  "there  is  equal  iurptluj^  »od 


of  mnny  inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue 
in  a  few  words*  h  is  tike  impelling  in  a  platn- 
bt^ntf^n  rofld,  which  commonly  brings  a  man 
sooner  to  his  journey's  end  thun  by* ways,  in 
which  men  of\eu  lose  then^selves*  In  a  word, 
wbtHaocvt'r  convenience  may  be  thoug'ht  to  be 
in  fniaehood  and  dissimulation Jt  is  soon  over; 
but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  be^ 
cause  it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  thut  he  la  not  be^ 
Iteved  when  he  speuks  truth,  nor  trustt^  per- 
haps when  he  means  honestly*  When  a  man. 
has  once  forfeited  the  renutsition  of  his  integrity, 
he  is  ^el  fast,  and  nothtng  w^ill  serve  his  turn ; 
neirtier  truth  nor  falsehood,'' 

Dr,  Haw kes worth,  in  the  **  Adventurer," 
makes  lyinw^  the  subjpct  of  a  whole  number; 
and  begins  ihns  :— *'■  When  Aristotle  was  once 
a*ked  w  hat  a  man  could  gain  by  nttering  false- 
hoods,"**  he  replied,  **  not  to  be  credited  when 
he  shall  Hpeak  the  truth/*  "  The  character  of 
a  liar  is  at  once  so  hateful  and  coniemptihle, 
that  even  of  those  who  have  lost  their  virtue  it 
might  bn  expected  ihat^  from  the  violation  of 
truth,  they  sltould  be  restrained  by  their 
pride  ;"  and  again,  "  almost  every  other  vice 
that  disgraces  human  nature  mny  be  kept  in 
counti'nance  by  applause  and  associstion*  .*. . 
The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  invariably  and 
universally  despised,  abandoned,  and  disown- 
ed. U  19  natural  to  expect  that  a  crime  thus 
generally  detested  should  be  genertilly  avoided, 
%e.  Vet,  BO  it  is,  that  in  de5ance  of  censure 
and  eoniompt,  truth  is  frequently  violated; 
and  scarcely  the  most  vigilant  and  unremitted 
eircumfl pectin n  will  secure  him  that  mixea 
with  mankind  from  being  hourljr  deceived  by 
men  of  whom  it  ean  scarcely  be  imagined  that 
they  mean  any  injury  to  him,  or  profit  to  them* 
selves."  He  then  enters  into  a  copious  dis- 
cussion of  the  He  of  vanity,  which  he  calls  the 
most  common  of  lici,  and  not  the  least  mts^ 
ehievons ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  only 
one  extract  from  tlie  conclusion  of  this  paper. 
*»►  There  ia,  1  think,  an  ancient  law  in  Scot* 
land,  by  which  i.easi.ng  maicino  was  capitally 
punished.  I  am,  indeed,  far  from  designing 
to  increase  in  this  country  the  number  of  eie- 
cttiions;  jet,  I  eannoi  but  think  v\vu\  \SEve^ 


yet  greatur  mtannast  in  ihoae  forms  of  speech 
which  d«i;etvc  without  direct  falsehood,    IIm 
crimo  is  committed  with  |T«atcr  dcliberttioi 
as  it  rrquires  more  eontrifance ;  find  hy  ** 
offenders  tho  use  of  language  is  totally 
verted.     They  conceal  a  meaning  oppoflii 
Ihitt  which  they  express;  their  spreeh  tt  t 
kind  ofritidle  propounded  for  an  evil  purpo$^< 

''*■  Indirect  Ilea,  more  effectually  than  othen, 
destroy  that  mutual  confidence  which  is  said 
to  be  the  band  of  society-  They  are  mole 
frequently  repeated,  becanse  they  are  not  pre- 
vented by  the  dread  of  detection^  la  it 
astoni«hing  that  t  practice  60  univetsally  info- 
mous  should  not  be  more  generally  avoidtid! 
To  think,  is  to  renounce  it;  and,  that  I  may 
fix  the  attention  of  my  readers  a  little  longer 
upon  the  subject,  1  shall  relate  a  siory  which, 
perhaps,  by  those  who  have  much  seDiibtlity, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten," 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate  a  atoty  which  ti, 
I  think,  more  full  of  moral  teaching  than  any 
one  I  ever  read  on  the  subject ;  and  ao  sup«^ 
rior  to  the  preceding[  ones  written  by  myself 
that  I  am  glad  there  is  no  neceasity  for  me  to 
bring  them  in  immediate  competition  with  it; 
— and  that  all  I  need  do,  is  to  give  the  monl 
of  that  story>  Dr.  Hawkesworth  c«lli  ths 
lalo  **  the  Fatal  Effects  of  False  Apologies  and 
Pretenees;**  but  "  the  fatal  effects  of  wkitt  If^ 
rn^,^*  would  have  been  a  juster  title ;  ai»d  pff^ 
haps,  my  readers  will  be  of  the  same  opinioo, 
when  I  have  given  an  extract  from  IL  I  shall 
preface  the  extract  by  saying  that,  by  a  serief 
of  white  lies,  well-inlftntioned,  hut,  like  i*l 
Ilea,  mischievous  in  their  result^  either  to  tita 
purity  of  the  moral  feeling,  or  to  the  interesti 
of  those  who  utter  them,  jealotisy  wms  aroused 
in  the  husband  of  one  of  the  heroines,  and 
duel  and  death  were  the  consequences*  Th« 
following  letter,  written  by  the  too  successJiil 
comhaJant  to  his  wife,  will  ^ufHciently  expldm 
all  that  is  necessary  for  my  purpose. 

"  My  dear  Charlotti*,  1  am  the  roost  wrelcJ^' 

ed  of  all  men;  but  I  do  not  upbraid  you  ii 

the  cause.   Would  that  I  were  not  more  guilty 

than  yon  1     We  ere  tb©  martyre  of  dtasimul*^ 

v\v<^^» .  But  I  our  dissimulation  and  &Ughoad 
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were  the  effects  of  mine.    By  the  success  of 
a  lie  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  chairman^  I  was 

Erevented  reading  a  letter  which  would  at  last 
ave  undeceiveo  me;  and,  by  persisting  in 
dissimulation,  the  Captain  has  made  his  fnend 
a  fugitive,  and  his  wife  a  widow.  Thus  does 
insincerity  terminate  in  misery  and  confusion, 
whether  in  its  immediate  purpose  it  succeeds, 
or  is  disappointed.  If  we  ever  meet  again  (to 
meet  again  in  peace  is  impossible,  but  if  we 
ever  meet  again,)  let  us  resolve  to  be  sincere ; 
to  be  sincere  is  to  be  wise,  innocent,  and  safe. 
We  venture  to  commit  faults,  which  shame  or 
fear  would  prevent,  if  we  did  not  hope  to  con- 
ceal them  by  a  lie.  But  in  the  labyrinth  of 
fiilsehood  men  meet  those  evils  which  they 
seek  to  avoid ;  and,  as  in  the  straight  path  of 
truth  alone  they  can  see  before  them,  in  the 
straight  path  of  truth  alone  they  can  pursue 

felicity  with  success.    Adieu !  I  am 

dreadful ! •   I  can  subscribe  nothing 

that  does  not  reproach  and  torment  me." 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  the  unhappy  lady  heard  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  cast  away  on  his  passage  to 
France. 

I  shall  next  bring  forward  a  greater  cham- 
pion of  truth  than  the  author  of  the  Adven- 
turer ;  and  put  her  cause  into  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  author  of  the  Rambler.     Boswell,  in  ;, 
his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  says  thus: — 

^  He  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  say  he 
was  not  at  home  when  he  really  was.  *  A  ser- 
vant's strict  regard  for  truth,'  said  he,  •  must 
be  weakened  by  the  practice.  A  philosopher 
may  know  that  it  is  merely  a  fftrm  of  denial; 
but  few  servants  are  such  nice  distinguishers. 
If  I  accustom  a  servant  to  tell  a  lie  for  me, 
have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  will 
tell  many  lies  for  himself^  "• 

•  Boswell  adds,  in  h\%  own  person,  "  I  am  how- 
ever  satisfied  that  every  servant,  of  any  degree  of 
intelligence,  understands  saying,  his  master  is  not 
at  home,  not  at  all  as  the  affirmation  of  a  fact,  but 
as  customary  words,  intimating  that  his  master 
wishes  not  to  be  seen ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  bad 
effect  from  it.*'  So  says  the  man  of  the  roorld  ;  and 
so  say  almost  ail  the  men  of  the  world,  and  women 
too.  But,  even  they  will  admit  that  the  opinion  of 
Johnson  is  of  more  weight,  on  a  question  ot  morals, 
than  that  of  Bosweli  ;  and  I  beir  leave  to  add  that  of 
another  powerfully-minded  atid  pious  man.  Scott, 
the  editor  of  the  Bible,  says,  in  a  note  to  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Judges,  **  A  very  criminal  devia- 
tion  from  simplicity  and  codliness  is  become  cus- 
ternary  amongst  professed  Christians.  I  mean  the 
instructing  and  requiring  servants  to  prevaricate  (to 
word  it  no  more  harshly),  in  order  that  their  mas- 
ters may  be  preserved  from  the  inconvenience  of 
unwelcome  visitants.  And  it  should  be  considered 
whether  they  who  require  their  servants  to  disre- 
gard the  truth  for  their  pleasure,  will  not  teach 
them  an  evil  lesson,  and  habituate  them  to  use 
falsehood  for  their  own  pleasure  also.'*  When  I 
first  wrote  on  this  subject,  I  was  not  aware  that 
writers  of  such  eminence  as  those  from  whom  I 
nam  quote  had  written  concerning  this  Lie  of  Con- 
;  but  it  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to  find 


**The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous 
veracity ,'*  says  Boswell,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  454-<65, 
**  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  Johnson 
was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  attentive  to  it^ 
that,  even  in  his  common  conversation,  the 
slightest  circumstance  was  mentioned  with 
exact  precision.  The  knowledge  of  his  having 
such  a  principle  and  habit  made  his  friends 
have  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  truth  of  evert 
THING  THAT  HE  TOLD,  howover  it  might  have 
been  doubted,  if  told  by  others. 

*^  What  a  bribe  and  a  reward  does  this  anec- 
dote hold  out  to  us  to  be  accurate  in  relation  ! 
for,  of  all  privileges,  that  of  being  considered 
as  a  person  on  whose  veracity  and  accuracy 
every  one  can  implicitly  rely,  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  to  a  social  being.** ~>  Vol.  iii., 
p.  450. 

*^  Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  break- 
fast,*' observes  the  amusing  biographer,  **John- 
son  gave  a  very  earnest  recommendation  of 
what  he  himself  practised  with  the  utmost 
conscientiousness ;  1  mean,  a  strict  re^fard  to 
truth,  even  in  the   most  minute  particulars. 

*  Accustom  your  children,*  said  he,  *  constantly 
to  this.  I  fa  thing  happened  at  one  window, 
and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  hap- 
pened at  another,  do  not  let  it  pass;  but  instantly 
check  them ;  you  don^t  know  where  deviation 
from  truth  will  endJ*  Our  lively  hostess,  whose 
fancy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at 
this,  and  ventured  to  say,  *  this  is  too  much. 
If  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea, 
I  would  comply ;  as  I  should  feel  the  restraint 
only  twice  a  day ;  but  little  variations  in  nar- 
rative must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if 
one  is  not  perpetually  watching.* — Johnson. 

*  Well,  madam,  and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually 
watching.  It  is  more  from  carelessness  about 
truth,  than  from  intentional  lying,  that  there  is 
so  much  falsehood  in  the  world.*  *' 

**  Johnson  inculcated  upon  all  his  friends 
the  importance  of  perpetual  vigilance  against 
the  slightest  deg^ree  of  falsehood ;  the  effect 
of  which,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observed  to 
me,  has  bteen  that  all  who  were  of  his  school 
are  distinguished  for  a  love  of  truth  and  accu- 
racy, which  they  would  not  have  possessed  in 
the  same  degree,  if  they  had  not  been  acquaint- 
ed with  Johnson.**! 

"We  talked  of  the  casuistical  question,** 
says  Boswell,  vol.  iv.  334,  "  whether  it  was 
allowable  at  any  time  to  depart  from  truth.** 
— Johnson.     '  The  general  rule  is,  that  truth 

the  truth  of  my  humble  opinion  confirmed  by  such 
men  as  Johnson,  Scott,  and  Chalmers. 

I  know  not  who  wrote  a  very  amusing  and  hu- 
morous book,  called  '*  Thinks  I  to  myself;'*  but 
this  subject  is  adniirablv  treated  there,  and  with 
effective  ridicule,  as,  indeed,  is  worldly  insincerity 
in  general. 

t  However  Boswell's  self-flattery  might  blind 
him,  what  he  says  relative  to  the  harmlessness  of 
servants  denying  their  masters,  makes  him  an  ex< 
ceptk)n  to  this  g<aneTal  rsAft. 
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should  nercr  be  ^lolaled  ;  because  it  U  of  the 
utmost  iin(joftatice  lo  the  comfc^rt  of  life  that 
we  ahouUi  have  a  full  8«cunt}'  by  mulual  faitb ; 
and  Mccsi^ional  biconvcfiLentea  should  he  wUl^ 
ingfj  sulfer^d,  that  w^  muy  preserve  it.  1 
deny/  he  oh^^rveJ  further  on,  ^  the  lawfulness 
of  III  111  rig  a  lie  to  a  sick  maa,  forft^ar  of  aUrm- 
Ing  hiiD.     IW  AaE>£  na  Mufneft   wiih  cunse- 

Leaving  what  the  great  luoraUst  hi 0X8^^1  f 
added  on  this  fiubjett,  oee^ufie  it  h  riot  nece.^- 
sary  (<it  my  purpose,  1  ^hall  do  Boawt^U  tiie 
justice  to  insert  the  fqllowing  be^^timon^^f  vihich 
he  himself  beara  to  the  iraportance  of  truth. 

*^J  caanot  help  thinking  that  tberi^  is  much 
weight  in  the  ojiinion  of  those  who  have  held 
that  truth,  ^%  an  eternal,  an  immutable  prinei-^ 
pie,  is  never  to  ba  violated  for  supposed,  pre^ 
viaus,  or  sutwrior  obligations,  of  whieh,  every 
man  being  led  to  judgre  for  hlmseif,  there  is 
great  danger  that  we  too  often,  from  partial 
motived,  persuade  ourselves  that  they  exist; 
afid,  probably,  whatever  extraordinary  in- 
stil neei  may  sometimes  occur,  whefe  sonie 
evil  m^y  be  prevented  by  vLoIatini^  this  noble 
principlef  it  would  be  found  that  human  hap- 
piness woubU  upon  Me  mhfdt^  be  more  perfect, 
were  truth  univtjrsally  preserved," 

Dot,  howtjver  just  are  the  above  observa- 
tions, they  are  inferior  in  ptttiineaa,  and  prac- 
tical power  j  to  the  following  few  word  a,  ev 
traded  from  another  of  Johnson's  fiffnlenc«?. 
"  All  truth  is  not  of  e^jual  importance ;  but,  if 
Httk  i^ioffitktm  be  allowed,  a'er^  violation  wiiit 
in  time,  ht  ihou^hi  iittk.*^ 

The  follow intj  quotation  ii  from  the  96ih 
number  of  the  Rambler.  It  is  the  introduc- 
tion to  an  AtlegoTj,  calle4  Truth,  Falsehood, 
and  Fiction;  but,  as  I  think  his  didiictic  is 
here  en  peri  or  to  his  narmtive,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  giving  the  first. 

"hi?  reported  of  the  Pefsians,  hy  an  an- 
cient writer,  that  the  sum  of  their  education 
cr]nsi!?ted  In  teaching  youth  to  ride,  to  shoot 
with  the  bow,  and  to  speak  trtith*  The  bow 
and  the  horse  were  easily  mastered ;  but  it 
would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been  inform- 
ed bj  what  arts  veracity  was  culiivaU^d,  and 
by  what  preservations  a  Persian  mind  was  se- 
c^jred  against  the  temptations  of  falsehood. 

**  There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  corrup- 
tions of  mankind,  many  incitements  to  forsake 
iTDlh;  the  need  of  palliating  our  own  faults, 
and  the  convenience  of  imposing  on  the  igno- 
rance or  credulity  of  others,  bo  frequently  ac- 
cuf ;  so  many  immediate  evi^s  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  so  many  present  |2^r.iLifi cations  obtained 
by  craft  and  delusion ;  that  very  few  of  those 
who  are  much  entangled  in  life,  have  spirit 
and  constancy  sulBcient  to  support  them  in 
the  steady  practice  of  open  reracity.  In  order 
thai  all  men  may  be  taught  to  speak  truth,  it 
is  necessary  that  alt  like  wise  shoiitd  learn  to 
hear  it;  for  no  species  of  filsehood  is  more 
Ifrequent  than  J3atl£ry,  to  which  the  coward  is 


betray e<l  by  feur,  the  depc^ndant  by  Iatei««l« 
and  the  friend  by  tenderness.  Thra»«  whoar« 
neither  servile  nor  timorouje,  are  yet  deiirous 
to  bestow  pleasure;  and,  while  ui\ioit  de^ 
mands  of  praise  continue  to  be  madet  thei« 
wiH  always  be  some  whom  hope,  fear^  or  kliid- 
ness,  ^^'\l\  disposo  to  pay  thetn*^*  \ 

There  cannot  be  a  stfongei  pietore.givefi4| 
the  difficulties  attendant  on  speaking  the  strict 
truth;  and  1  own  I  feel  it  to  b^  ft  dtlSouhy 
which  requires  the  highest  of  motives  to  ror 
able  us  to  overcome.     Still  as  the  old  prt»vefb 
says,  **  where  there  is  a  will,  there  i*  a  way  ;" 
and  if  tliat  will  be  derived  from  the  ouly  ri^rht 
source,  the  only  e  Her  live  ni  olive,  t   tm  w^ll 
convinced,  tbM  all  obstacles  to  the  littc-nmce. 
of  i»pontBneous  truth  would  at  length  vanitli*, 
and  that  fa l^ hood  would  hecoinH  bs  tm^  M  ill 
i«  contemptible  and  pernicious.  { 

The  contemporary  of  Johti«on  and  Ffanke^* 
worth.  Lord  KamcH,  comes  neiton  tiiy  list  of 
moral  writers^  who  have  treated  on  the  sub-^ 
ject  of  truth  ;  but  1  am  not  able  to  give  more 
thivn  a  short  extract  from  his  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  Ms^i^  a  work  Mrhich  bad  do  fni«lll 
reputation  in  its  day,  and  was  in  evrty  oneVi 
hand,  till  eclipsed  by^  the  dt^pth  and  brilliaacjj 
of  modem  Scotch  philosophers,  ] 

He  says,  p.  1(^9,  in  his  Tth  section,  witli 
respect  to  veracity  in  particular,  **  mati  ts  so 
constituted  that  be  must  be  indebted  lo  iii-| 
formation  for  the  knos%  ledge  of  most  thio^i 
that  benefit  or  hurt  him  ;  and  if  he  could  notj 
depend  on  information,  society  would  be  verji 
little  benefited.  Further,  it  is  wisely  ordered,, 
that  we  should  be  bound  by  the  rnorBJ  sense  to  | 
speak  truth,  even  where  we  perceive  no  haiia 
in  transgressing  that  duty,  because  it  «  *«JfdeB? 
thai  harm  moy  ctrm*,  thm^h  nut  f'tres^ten  ;  si 
fht  same  timet  fa/icAood  alwat/M  skies  mi^ikitfA 
Umay  happen  not  to  injure  us  extrrrally  m 
our  reputation,  or  gAods ;  but  it  never  fails  to 
injure  us  internally  I  the  sweetiest  and  moft' 
refined  pleasure  of  society  is  a  eandJd  inter- 
course of  sentiments,  of  opinion,  of  desires,^ 
and  wishes;  nnd  it  would  be  poisonous  to  w-l 
dulge  any  fatsf  hood  in  such  an  imereourse*"  ' 

My  next  extracts  are  from  two  celebrttpd 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England^  Bi&hop 
Beveridge,  and  Archdeacon  Paley.  Tht 
Bishop,  in  his  "  Private  Thonghte,"  ihu< 
heads  one  of  his  sections  (which  be  denoiifci-| 
fiatps  resolutions; — )  j 

"  Resolution  uu—lnm  rrw/r^rf,  //|^  th^gntet 
fif  Gfid,  alwapn  to  mnkt  mtf  t&ngut  and  hmrt  p> 
ffffrtthrr,  so  tis  nfvcr  to  ^K^k  with  the  f/ne,  whtd 
I  dfi  not  thin^  U-'ith  the  ut/ur*  | 

*'  As  my  happinesa  conai^tetb  in  nearness 
and  vicinity,  so  doth  my  holiness  in  likeness 
and  conformity,  to  the  chJefpsi  good*  1  ainw 
much  the  better,  as  I  am  the  ILker  the  best; 
and  BO  much  the  holier,  as  I  am  more  coo* 
fortnable  to  the  holif^st,  or  rather  to  him  wha 
fa  holiness  itself.  Now,  one  great  titf**  which 
the  Most  High  is  pleast^d  to  give  liimBeir,  vdi 
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by  which  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  bioiselftous, 
is  the  God  of  truth  ;  so  that  I  shall  be  so  much 
the  liker  to  the  God  of  Truth,  by  how  much  I  am 
the  more  constant  to  the  truth  of  God.  And, 
the  farther  I  deviate  from  this,  the  nearer  I  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  of  the  devil,  who  is  the 
father  of  lies,  and  liars  too;  John  viii,  44. 
And  therefore  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  re- 
proach, as  well  as  the  dangerous  malignity, 
ef  this  damnable  sin,  I  am  resolved,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  always  to  tune  my  tongue  in 
unison  to  my  heart,  so  as  never  to  speax  any 
thing,  but  what  I  think  really  to  be  true.  So 
that,  if  ever  I  speak  what  is  not  true  it  shall 
not  be  the  error  of  my  will,  but  of  my  under- 
standing. 

*^  1  know,  lies  are  commonly  distinguished 
into  officious,  pernicious,  and  jocose;  and 
some  may  fancy  some  of  them  inort  tokrablt 
than  others.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  think 
they  are  ail  pernicious ;  and  therefore,  not  to 
be  jested  witnal,  nor  indulged,  upon  any  pre' 
ienec  or  colour  whaUoever,  Not  as  if  it  was  a 
sin,  not  to  speak  exactly  as  a  thing  is  in  it- 
self, or  as  it  seems  to  me  in  its  literaimeaning, 
without  some  liberty  granted  to  rhetorical 
tropes  and  figures ;  [for  so,  the  Scripture  itself 
would  be  chargeable  with  lies ;  many  things 
being  contained  in  it  which  are  not  true  in  a 
literal  sense.]  But,  I  must  so  use  rhetorical^ 
as  not  to  abuse  my  Chrt'ttian  liberty  ;  and 
therefore,  never  to  make  use  of  hyperboles, 
ironies,  or  other  tropes  and  figures,  to  deceive 
or  impose  upon  my  auditors,  but  only  for  the 
better  adorning,  illustrating,  or  confirming  the 
matter. 

**  I  am  resolved  never  to  promise  any  thing 
with  mv  mouth,  but  what  I  intend  to  perform 
in  my  heart ;  and  never  to  intend  to  perform 
any  thing,  but  what  I  am  sure  I  can  perform. 
For,  though  I  may  intend  to  do  as  I  say  now, 
jei  there  are  a  thousand  weighty  things  that 
intervene,  which  may  turn  the  balance  of  my 
intentions,  or  otherwise  hinder  the  perform* 
ance  of  my  promise.*' 

I  come  now  to  an  extract  from  Dr.  Paley, 
the  justly-celebrated  author  of  tlie  work  enti- 
tled "  Moral  Philosophy." 

'*  A  lie  is  a  breach  of  promise;  for  whoso- 
eTer  seriously  addresses  his  discourse  to  an- 
other, tacitly  promises  to  speak  the  truth,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  the  truth  is  expected.  Or 
the  obligation  of  veracity  may  be  made  out 
from  the  direct  ill-consequences  of  lying  to 
social  happiness;  which  consequences  consist, 
either  in  some  specific  injury  to  particular  in- 
dividuals, or  in  the  destruction  of  that  confi- 
dence which  is  essential  to  the  intercourse  of 
human  life;  for  which  latter  reason  a  lie  may 
be  pernicious  in  its  general  tendency ;  and 
therefore,  criminal,  though  it  produce  no  par- 
ticular or  visible  mischief  to  any  one.  There 
are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies;  that  is, 
'Which  are  not  criminal,  as  where  no  one  is  de- 
eaived  ;  which  is  the  case  in  parables,  fables. 


jests,  tales  to  create  mirth,  ludicrous  embellish- 
ments of  a  story,  where  the  declared  design  of 
the  speaker  is  not  to  inform  but  to  divert; 
compliments  in  the  subscription  vf  a  Utter;  a 
servant^  s  denying  his  master  i  a  prisoner's  plead* 
ing  not  guilty  ;  an  advocate  asserting  the  jusiicCf 
or  his  belief  in  the  justice^  of  his  dienVs  cause* 
In  such  instances  no  confidence  is  destroyed^  6e- 
eause  none  was  raposed  t  no  promifc  to  speak  the 
truth  is  violated,  because  none  was  given  or  iivi- 
derstood  to  be  given» 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  pronounce  beforehand  with  certainty,,  con- 
cerning any  lie,  that  it  is  inoffensive,  volai  ir* 
recocabile,  and  collecU  ofV-times  reactions  in 
its  flight,  which  entirely  changes  its  nature. 
It  may  owe,  possibly,  its  mischief  to  the  offi- 
ciousness  or  misrepresentation  of  those  who 
circulate  it;  but  the  mischief  is,  nevertheless, 
in  some  degree  chargeable  upon  the  original 
editor.  In  the  next  place,  this  liberty  in  con* 
versation  defeats  its  own  end.  Much  of  the 
pleasure,  and  all  the  benefit  of  conversation, 
depend  upon  our  opinion  of  the  speaker's  vera- 
city, for  which  this  rule  leaves  no  foundation. 
The  faith,  indeed,  of  a  hearer  must  be  ex- 
tremely perplexed,  who  considers  the  speaker, 
or  believes  that  the  speaker  considers  himself, 
as  under  no  obligation  to  adhere  to  truths  but 
according  to  the  particular  importance  of  what 
he  relates.  But,  beside  and  above  both  these 
reasons,  white  lies  always  introduce  others  of 
a  darker  complexion.  1  have  seldom  known 
any  one  who  deserted  truth  in  trifles^  that  could 
be  trusted  in  matters  of  importance**^ 

«« Nice  distinctions  are  out  of  the  question 
upon  occasions  which,  like  those  of  speech,  re- 
turn every  hour.  The  habit,  therefore,  when 
once  formed,  is  easily  extended  to  serve  the 
designs  of  malice  or  interest;  like  all  habits,  it 
spreads  indeed  of  itself. 

**  As  there  may  be  falsehoods  which  are  not 
lies,  so  there  are  many  lies  without  literal  or 
direct  falsehood.  An  opening  is  always  left 
for  this  species  of  prevarication,  when  the 
literal  and  grammatical  signification  of  a  sen- 
tence is  different  from  the  popular  and  cus- 
tomary meaning.  It  is  the  wilful  deceit  that 
makes  the  lie ;  and  we  wilfully  deceive  when 
our  expressions  are  not  true  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  believe  the  hearer  apprehends  tbem. 
Besides,  it  is  absurd  to  contend  for  any  sense 
of  words,  in  opposition  to  usage,  and  upon  no- 
thing else ;  —  or  a  roan  may  act  a  lie,  as  by 
pointing  his  finger  in  a  wrong  direction,  when 
a  traveller  inquires  of  him  his  road;— or  when 
a  tradesman  shuts  up  his  windows,  to  induce 
his  creditors  to  believe  that  he  is  abroad  ;  for, 
to  all  moral  purpose,  and  therefore  as  to  vera- 
city, speech  and  action  ^re  the  same ; — speech 

*  How  contrarv  is  the  spirit  of  this  wiie  observa- 
tion, and  the  following  ones,  to  that  which  Paley 
manifests  in  his  toleration  of  servanU  being  taught 
to  deny  their  masters ! 


feeing  only  a  mode  of  action.  Or,  lafttlj,  there 
mfly  be  hea  of  omisiion*  A  write?  on  Eng- 
liah  hi^toryi  who,  in  his  account  of  iKe  reign 
of  Cileries  the  1st,  should  wilftjlly  stijiprees 
any  evidence  of  thnt  Prince'*  despotic  meaBtires 
and  de&ij^ns,  might  be  said  to  Mex  for,  by  en- 
UtiVng  hm  book  a  History  of  England,  he  en- 
gagee  to  rerlate  the  whole  iTUth  of  the  liistory, 
or^  at  least,  Ml  he  knows  of  it<" 

I  feel  entire  unity  of  sentiment  with  Psl^j 
oa  all  that  he  hns  advanced  in  theses  extracts, 
exempt  in  thofie  pa&sages  which  are  printed  in 
italic  ;  but  Chalmers  and  Scott  have  given  a 
complete  refutation  to  his  oj>inion  on  the  inno- 
cence of  a  servant'' s  denying  hia  roaster,  in 
the  e^ tracts  pven  in  a prtteding cht^pter ;  and 
11  will  be  ably  refuted  in  iotne  anceeeding 
eitr^cU,  Biit^  eloquent  and  conTincin^  ai 
Pa  ley  generally  is,  it  is  not  from  his  Moral 
Philortophy  that  he  derives  his  porf^si  reputa- 
tion. He  has  lon^  been  considered  a*  lax, 
negfigent,  and  inconclusive^  on  many  point?, 
as  a  morai  phiIosopher» 

It  was  whifn  he  came  forward  as  a  Christian 
wan  lor  against  infidelity,  that  be  brought  his 
beat  powers  into  the  field;  and  hie  name  will 
live  for  ever  aa  the  author  of  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Hora;  PauUnip**  1  shall 
now  avail  niyseSf  of  the  sRsi^lance  of  a  pow- 
erful and  elocjuent  writer  of  more  modern  date, 
William  Godwin,  with  whom  I  have  entire 
coftpspondence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
apontiineous  troth,  thought  on  some  other  sub- 
jects, 1  decidedly  differ  from  him.  "  It  was 
further  proposed,"  says  he,  *'to  consider  the 
va^ue  of  truth  in  a  practical  view,  m  It  relates 
to  th«;  incidents  and  commerce  of  ordinary  life, 
under  which  form  it  \%  known  by  the  denomU 
nalinna  of  sincerity. 

"The  powerful  recommendations  attendant 
on  siocerily  are  obvious.  It  ts  intimately  con- 
nected witii  the  general  dissemination  of  ('fiiw>- 
cencc,  cnt^rgyt  Intellectoal  improvement,  and 
philantliropyi  Did  every  man  impose  this 
law  upon  himself;  did  he  regard  himself  iii 
not  auihoriaed  to  rionceal  any  part  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct;   this  circumstance  alone 


state  it  with  proper  effi^ct^  I  fly  froni  tbe  tftik, 
and  taks  refnge  in  silence  and  equtToeatiOo.^ 

"But  the  principle  which  forbade  ra©  coo- 
cealment  w*ould  keep  my  mind  forever  a  irake, 
and  for  ever  warm,  t  should  always  he  obliged 
to  exert  my  attention,  lest,  in  pretending  to 
tell  the  truths  I  should  tell  it  in  so  imperil 
and  mangled  a  way,  as  to  produce  the  eAeet 
of  falsehoods  If  1  spoke  to  a  man  of  my  ova 
faults,  or  those  of  his  neighbour,  I  should  be 
an^tious  not  to  sufTer  them  to  come  disicrled 
or  eiaggerated  to  his  mind,  or  permit  whtt  ^i 
first  was  fact,  to  degenerate  into  taiin.  K  I 
spoke  to  him  of  the  errors  he  had  himself  com- 
mitted, I  should  carefully  avoid  those  incoib- 
side  rate  expresmons,  which  might  convert 
what  was  in  itself  beneficent^  into  offence, 
and  my  thoughts  would  be  fall  of  that  kind- 
ness and  generous  concern  for  his  welf^n?, 
which  Huch  a  task  p^eassrily  brings  with  it. 
The  effects  of  sincerity  upon  others  would  ba 
similar  to  its  effects  on  him  that  practised  iL 
Plain  dea^ln^,  truth  spoken  with  kindness,' 
hut  spoken  wrth  sincerity,  is  the  most  whole- 
some of  all  disriplines/'  ....  "Thtj  onlyi 
spFiciea  of  sit^cerity  which  can,  in  any  degr^^, 
prove  stitis factory  to  the  enlightened  moralist 
and  politician,  is  that  where  frankness  fs  per^ 
feet,  and  every  degree  of  reserve  is  dtseardod*** 

"  Nor  is  there  any  dan^r  that  snch  ft  cha* 
lacter  should  degenerate  toto  rug:gedne^  and 
brutaUty. 

"Sincerity,  upon  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  here  recommended,  is  practised  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  iU  uHiit^,  and  from  tsentimeou 
of  philanthropy, 

"It  will  communicate  frankness  to  iba 
voice,  fervour  to  the  gesture,  and  kirMlneta  to 
the  heart* 

"The  duty  of  sincerity  is  one  of  those  gene* 
ral  principles  which  reflection  and  experieocv 
haF6  enjoined  upon  us  aa  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

"Sincerity  and  plain  dealing  ar^  eminently 
conducive  to  the  inten?sts  of  mankind  at  lar^f, 
because  they  afford  that  ground  of  confidence 


would  prevent  millions  of  actions  from  being  !  ^^^  rensonahle  evpectaUon  which  are  essential 


Is 


perpi-tr-ited,  in  which  we  are  now  induced  to 
engiige,  by  the  prospect  of  success  and  impu- 
n  i  ty  *  '*  "  The  re  is  a  fu  rih  er  benefi  t  that  would 
result  to  me  from  the  habit  of  telling  every 
man  the  truth,  regardless  of  the  dictates  of 
worldly  prudence  and  custom  ;  I  should  acquire 
a  clear,  ingenuous,  and  unembarrasaed  air. 
According  to  the  esiahlished  modes  of  society, 
whenever  I  have  a  ciicumstancc  to  state  which 
would  require  some  eflTort  of  mind  and  discri- 
mination, to  enable  me  to  do  ft  justice,  and 

*  1  heard  the  venerablfl  bishop  of  ^ soy^  that 

when  be  fl:ave  Dr.  Fnley  iomc  very  vnlnable  pre- 
farment,  he  addressed  him  thus;  "  I  ^ive  vtrn 
ihiSt  Dr*  Faloy*  not  for  your  Moral  PhUoaopajTT 
nor  for  your  Nshiral  Theolo^%  but  for  your  Evi- 
dencee  of  Ciiristianiiy,  and  yo'ui  Hora  Paulia®." 


to  wisdom  and  virtue*" 

1  feel  it  diffieult  lo  forbear  givitisr  furthpf 
extracts  from  thia  very  inlcreating  and  well- 
argued  p;iTt  of  the  work  from  which  I  quote  j I 
but  the  limits  necessary  for  my  own  book  for-| 
hid  me  to  indulge  myself  in  copious  qnotati^ni 
from  this.  I  mus^t,  however,  give  two  further 
extracts  from  the  concTu&ion  of  this  cbtipier. 
"  No  man  can  be  eminently  either  respectable, 
or  nmifihle,  or  useful,  who  is  not  distinguished 
for  the  frankness  and  candour  of  his  nmnners 

He  that  is  not  conspicuously  siiipj 

cere,  either  very  liule  partakes  of  the  psssioa 
of  doinsj  good,  or  is  pitiably  iterant  of  tbii 
means  by  which  the  objects  of  true  benevo- 
lence are  to  be  eflected/*  The  writer  procecdf ' 
io  diacusa  the  mode  of  txeluding  ei$iitT$^  and. 
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it  is  done  in  to  powerfal  a  manner,  that  I  mutt 
avail  myself  of  the  aid  which  it  affords  me. 

**  Let  us  then,  according  to  the  well-known 
axiom  of  moralitt,  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  that  man  upon  whom  is  imposed  this  un- 
gracious task.  Is  there  any  of  us  that  would 
be  contented  to  perform  it  in  person,  and  to 
say  that  our  father  and  brother  was  not  at 
home,  when  they  were  really  in  the  house  1 
Should  we  not  feel  ourselves  contaminated  by 
the  PLKBEiAK  LIE  1  Can  we  thus  he  justified 
in  reouiring  that  from  another  which  we  should 
shrink  from  as  an  act  of  dishonour  in  our- 
selves !*'  1  must  here  heg  leave  to  state  that, 
generally  speaking,  masters  and  mistresses 
ofdj  command  their  servants  to  tell  a  lie 
which  they  would  be  very  willing  to  tell 
thenuelvei,  I  have  heard  wives  deny  their 
husbands,  husbands  their  wives,  children  their 
parents,  parents  their  children,  with  as  much 
unblushing  effrontery  as  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  truth,  or  its  obligations ;  but  I  respect 
bis  question  on  this  subject,  envy  him  his  ig- 
norance, and  admire  his  epithet  plebkuk  lie. 

But  then,  I  think  that  all  lies  are  plebeian. 
Was  it  not  a  king  of  France,  a  captive  in  his 
kingdom,  who  said,  (with  an  honourable  con- 
sciousness, that  a  sovereign  is  entitled  to  set 
a  high  example  to  his  people,^  **  if  honour  be 
driven  from  every  other  spot,  it  should  always 
inhabit  the  breast  of  kings  !**  and  if  truth  be 
banished  from  every  other  description  of  per- 
sons, it  ought  more  especially  to  be  found  on 
the  lips  of  those  whom  rank  and  fortune  have 
placed  above  the  reach  of  strong  temptation  to 
falsehood. 

But,  while  I  think  that,  however  exalted  be 
the  rank  of  the  person  who  utters  a  lie,  that 

Eerson  suffers  by  his  deceit  a  worse  than  ple- 
eian  degradation,  I  also  assert,  that  the  hum- 
blest plebeian,  who  is  known  to  be  incapable 
of  falsehood,  and  to  utter,  on  all  occasions, 
spontaneous  truth,  is  raised  far  above  the  men- 
dacious patrician  in  the  scale  of  real  respecta- 
bility; and  in  comparison,  the  plebeian  be- 
comes patrician,  ana  the  patrician  plebeian. 

I  shall  conclude  my  references,  with  ex- 
tracts from  two  modem  Scotch  philosophers 
of  considerable  and  deserved  reputation,  Dr. 
Reid,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Browne.* 

**  Without  fideliw  and  trust,  there  can  be  no 
human  society.  There  never  was  a  socie^ 
even  of  savages,  nay,  even  of  robbers  and  pi- 
rates, in  which  there  was  not  a  great  degree 
of  veracity  and  fidelity  amongst  themselves. 
Every  man  thinks  himself  injured  and  ill-used 
when  he  is  imposed  upon.  Every  man  takes 
it  as  a  reproach  when  falsehood  is  imputed  to 
him.    There  are  the  clearest  evidences  that 


•  This  latter  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had  the 

Cleasare  of  beine  personally  acquainted,  has,  by 
is  early  death,  left  a  chasm  in  tne  world  of  litera- 
tore,  and  in  the  domestic  circle  in  which  he  moved, 
which  cannot  easily  be  filled  up. 


all  men  disapprove  of  falsehood,  when  their 
judgment  is  not  biassed.**  Jieid'»  Etaay»  en 
iht  Power  oj  the  Human  Mind^  chap  vL  ^*  On 
the  nature  of  a  Contract.*' 

'*  The  next  duty  of  which  we  have  to  treat. 
Is  that  of  veracity,  which  relates  to  the  know- 
ledge or  belief  of  others,  as  capable  of  being 
affected  by  the  meanings,  true  or  false,  which 
our  words  or  our  conduct  may  convey;  and 
consists  in  the  faithful  conformity  of  our  lan- 
guage, or  of  our  conduct,  when  it  is  intended 
tacitly  to  supply  the  place  of  language  to  the 
truth  which  we  profess  to  deliver ;  or,  at  least, 
to  that  which  is  at  the  time  believed  bv  us  to 
be  true.  So  much  of  the  happiness  of*^  social 
life  is  derived  from  the  use  0/  language,  and 
so  profitless  would  the  mere  power  of  language 
be,  but  for  the  truth  which  dictates  it,  that  the 
abuse  of  the  confidence  which  is  placed  in  our 
declarations  may  not  merely  be  in  the  highest 
degree  injurious  to  the  individual  deceived, 
but  would  tend,  if  general,  to'  throw  back  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  into  that  barbarism 
from  which  they  have  emerged,  and  ascended 
through  still  purer  air,  and  still  brighter  sun- 
shine, to  that  noble  height  which  they  have 
reached.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
veracity,  so  important  to  the  happiness  of  all, 
and  yet  subject  to  so  many  temptations  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  violation  of  it,  should  in 
all  nations,  have  had  a  high  place  assigned  to 
it  among  the  virtues.**  Ih:  Thomas  Browne^s 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  325.  , 

It  may  be  asked,  why  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  quote  from  so  many  authors,  in  or- 
der to  prove  what  no  one  ever  doubted ;  name- 
ly, the  importance  and  necessity  of  speaking 
the  truth,  and  the  meanness  and  mischief  of 
uttering  falsehood.  But  I  have  added  au- 
thority to  authority,  in  order  renewedly  to 
force  on  the  attention  of  my  readers  that  not 
one  of  the  writers  mentions  any  allowed  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  that  truth  is  always 
to  be  spoken;  no  mental  reservation  is  pointed 
out  as  permitted  on  special  occasions;  no  indi- 
vidual is  authorized  to  be  the  judge  of  right 
or  wrong  in  his  own  case,  and  to  set  his  own 
opinion  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  lying, 
in  particular  instances,  against  the  positive 
precept  to  abstain  from  lying;  an  injunction 
which  is  so  commonly  enforced  in  the  page  of 
the  moralist,  that  it  becomes  a  sort  of  impera- 
tive command.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  uni- 
versally acknowledged  conviction  of  mankind, 
that  truth  is  virtue,  and  falsehood  vice,  I 
scarcely  know  an  individual  who  does  not  oc- 
casionally shrink  from  acting  up  to  his  con- 
viction on  this  point,  and  is  not,  at  times,  ir- 
I  resistibly  impelled  to  qualify  that  conviction, 
I  by  saying,  that  on  **  almost  all  occasions  the 
I  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  and  never  withheld.** 
Or  they  may,  perhaps,  quote  the  well-known 
proverb,  that  **  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
times.**  But  the  real  meaning  of  that  proverb 


appears  tri  me  ttk  be  simply  this ;  that  we  are 
tieirer  offj^imml^  or  gr^ftihtalff  lo  Utter  offen- 
sive imih ;  not  thai  trtitK,  when  required,  la 
ever  lo  be  itHthhtU,  The  principle  of  truth  U 
an  icnmu table  principlPi  or  it  U  of  no  uM  a9  a 

rard,  nor  safe  as  tlte  fgutidation  of  morula, 
moral  law  on  which  U  is  dan^erona  to  aet 
to  the  i!ttermo»lt  is,  how  ever  aomirable,  no 
better  than  Harlequin's  horse,  which  was  the 
very  best  and  finest  of  all  horfes^  and  worthy 
of  the  admiratiou  of  the  whole  world;  but, 
tin  fortunately,  the  horse  was  i>eAD ;  and  if  the 
]a^v  to  tell  the  trutli  tnTLotably,  U  not  la  t>e 
strictly  adhered  to,  wiUiout  any  regard  to  con- 
sequences, it  bf  however  adndrHbtef  as  uae- 
less  as  the  merits  of  Harlequtn*s  dead  horse. 
King  Theodoric,  when  advised  by  his  eour- 
ti^rs  to  debase  the  cotn«  declared,  ^*  that  no- 
thing which  bore  his  image  should  ever  (ii:'.^' 
Happy  would  ]l  be  for  th<?  interests  of  society » 
if,  having  as  mueh  proper  eelf-respect  a^  this 
good  monarch  had,  we  could  resolve  riever  to 
allow  our  looks  or  words  to  bear  any  impieas, 
bo  I  that  of  the  Efrid  truth ;  and  were  as  re- 
luctant lo  give  a  false  impression  of  ourselves, 
in  any  way,  as  to  circulate  tight  sovereigns 
and  forg^ed  bank-notes.  Ob !  that  the  day  may 
come,  when  it  shall  be  thought  as  dishonour- 
sbje  to  commit  the  slightest  breach  of  ve- 
locity, as  to  pai!S  counterfeit  shillinp;  and 
when  both  snail  be  det^med  eqtiatly  detri- 
mental to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
community. 

I  intend,  in  a  futvirc  work,  to  make  some 
obsi^rvations  on  aeveral  eollaUrui  tUattruianU 
from  the  large  family  of  lies:  sueh  as  tN ac- 
curacy tit   RELATION  J^PROMiSE-BHEAKIHO  5 

INOAOEMEST-eBEAKlXG, and  WANT   OP   PUNC* 

TPALITT.  Perhaps  PROcnASTLVATjoN  comes  in 
ft  degree  under  the  head  of  lying;  at  least, 
procrasti nators  lie  to  themselves;  they  say, 
*'  1  will  do  so  and  so  fo-morrow,"  snd  as  they 
believe  their  own  assertions,  they  are  giiilty 
of  self  deception,  the  most  datigerous  of  »U 
deceptions*  But  those  who  are  enabled,  by 
oonsitantwrtieh fulness,  never  to  deceive  othem, 
will  at  last  learn  never  to  deceive  themwku  ,- 
fof  truth  being  their  constant  aim  in  all  their 
dealings,  they  will  not  shrink  from  that  most 
effective  of  all  means  to  acquire  it,  self- 
examination. 


CHAPTER  XV, 

t^BSIRTATtONS  OJ«  THK  EXTRACTS  FttO.^  KAWXES- 
WOaTH  AKD  OTFSns* 

Jn  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  given  T«^ 
rioos  extracts  from  awthors  who  have  written 
on  the  subject  of  truth,  and  borne  their  testi- 
mony to  the  necessity  of  a  slricl  adherence  to 
it  on  all  occoBlons^  if  individuals  wish  net  only 


to  he  sftfe  and  refpecrtuble  th^roielves,  but  tol 
establish  the  interests  of  society  on  a  sure^ 
foundation ;  hut,  before  I  proceed  to  other  c 
ments  on  this  important  subject,  I  fkhall  makal 
observations  on  iiome  of  the  mbove-mentioo^l 
extracts. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth  says,  **  that  the  liar,  an 
only  the  li^ir,  ia  universally  despised,  mbtn 
doned,  &Rd  disowned^**  But  is  this  the  fact? 
Tnconvenit'nt,  dangeroua,  and  dissgrveable, 
though  it  be,  to  associate  with  ibo^se  on  whoit 
veracity  we  cannot  depend;  yt^t  which  of  o» 
has  ever  known  himself,  or  others,  refuse  ii^ 
leri^urse  xvith  persons  who  habitually  violate 
the  trnih  1  We  dismiss  the  servant  indeed, 
whose  hahit  of  lying  offends  us,  and  w©  ee«3e 
to  employ  the  menial  or  the  tradeisman;  but 
when  did  we  ever  hesitate  to  associate  wtthlbe 
liRr  of  rank  and  opulence  1  When  was  our 
moral  sense  so  delicate  as  lo  make  us  refuse  i^ 
eat  of  the  costly  food,  and  reject  the  favonr  or 
services  of  any  one,  because  ihe  lips  of  the 
obliger  were  stained  with  falsehood,  and  ihs 
conversation  with  guile!  5iirt/^,  this  writer 
overrates  the  delicacy  of  moral  fcelinj^  in  flo* 
cjeiy,  or  we,  of  these  btter  days,  have  fearfully  I 
degenemted  from  our  ancestors.  | 

He  also  says,  ^*  that  the  imputalion  of  a  lisi 
is  an  inatilt  for  which  life  only  can  atone*** 
And  smonffst  men  of  worldly  honour,  duel  ii 
ondouhtedry  the  result  of  the  lie  given  and  pe^ 
ceived*  Consequently,  the  interests  of  truth 
ere  placed  under  the  secure  guardianship  of 
fear  on  gre^t  occasions*  But,  it  ts  not  so  on 
daily,  and  more  common  ones,  and  the  man 
who  would  thus  fatally  resent  the  impuiiauoa 
of  falsehood,  does  not  even  reprove  the  lie  pf 
convenience  In  his  wife  or  children,  nor  refraia 
from  being  guihy  of  it  himself;  be  will  often, 
perhaps,  be  the  bearer  of  a  He  to  eitcuse  them 
from  keeping  a  disagreeable  engagement;  and 
will  not  scruple  to  make  lying  apologicis  fof 
some  negligence  of  his  own.  But,  is  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  right  in  saying  that  offenders 
like  fAcse  are  shunned  and  despised  T  Cer- 
tainly not;  nor  are  they  even  teif'Tiprobaifd^ 
nor  would  they  he  censured  by  others,  if  their 
falsehood  were  detected*  Yet,  are  tliey  not 
liars!  and  i^  the  lie  imputed  to  them  (in  re- 
sentment of  which  imputation  they  were  will- 
ing to  risk  their  life,  and  the  life  of  another,)! 
jjreater  breach  of  the  mora/  //hp,  than  the  liule 
lies  which  they  are  so  willing  to  tell  I  and 
who,  that  is  known  to  tell  lies  on  trivial  ocea^l 
sions,  has  a  right  to  resent  the  imputation  of 
lying  on  .  great  ones  ?  W'haiever  ^altering 
tmction  wo  niay  lay  to  our  souls,  there  is  only 
one  wrong  and  one  righi;  and  1  rep^i,  that 
as  those  servants  who  pilfer  grocery  only  ais 
with  justice  called  thieves,  hecaus**  they  htve 
thereby  shown  that  the  principle  of  honesty  is 
not  in  them, — so  may  the  ntterera  of  Httle  lies 
be  with  jusiice  called  liars,  because  they 
equally  show  that  Lhey  are  strangers  to  thei«- 
stratning  and  immutable  principles  of  truth 
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Hawkeswonh  says,  **  that  indirect  lies  more 
effectual  I J  destroy  mutual  confidence,  that 
band  of  society,  than  any  others;*'  and  I  fully 
a^ree  with  him  in  his  idea  of  the  '*  great  tur- 
pitude, and  ^ater  meanness  of  those  forms  of 
speech,  which  deceive  without  direct  false- 
hood ;**  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him,  that  these 
dcTiations  from  truth  are  ^^univenalfy  infa- 
mmta  ;'*  on  the  contrary,  they  are  even  scarcely 
reckoned  a  fault  at  all ;  their  very  frequency 
prevents  them  from  being  censured,  and  the^ 
are  often  considered  both  necessary  and  justi- 
fiable. 

In  that  touching  and  useful  tale  by  which 
Hawkesworth  illustrates  the  pernicious  effect 
,  of  indirect^  as  well  as  direct  lies,  **  a  lie  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  chairman,  and  another  lie, 
I  accompanied  by  withholding  of  the  whole 
'  TRUTH,  are  the  occasion  of  duel  and  of  death.** 
And  what  were  these  lies,  direct  and  indi- 
rect, active  and  passive  1  Simply  these.    The 
bearer  of  a  note  is  desired  to  say  that  he  comes 
from  a  milliner^  when,  in  reality,  he  comes 
j  from  a  lady  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  one  of 
I  the  principal  actora  in  the  story  leaves  word 
^  that  he  is  gone  to  a  coffee-house,  when,  in 
'  point  of  fact,  he  is  gone  to  a  friend's  house. 
I  That  friend,  on  being  questioned  by  him,  tot74« 
'  holda^  or  conceals  part  of  the  truth,  meaning 
to  deceive;  the  wife  of  the  questioner  does  the 
I  »ame,  and  thus,  thou^  both  are  innocent  even 
>  in  thought,  of  any  thing  offensive  to  the  strict- 
I  est  propriety,  they  become  involved  in  the  fa- 
!  tal  consequences  of  imputed  guilt,  from  which 
!  a  disclosure  of  the  whole  truth  would  at  once 
have  preserved  them. 

Now,  I  would  ask  if  there  be  any  thing 
more  common  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  than 
those  very  iiet  and  dissimulations  which  I  have 
selected! 

I  Who  has  not  ghren,  or  heard  given,  this  or- 
^  der,  •*do  not  sa^  where  you  come  from  ;'*  and 
'  oflen  accompanied  by  **  if  you  are  asked,  say 
you  do  not  know,  or  you  come  from  eueh  a 
place.**  Who  does  not  frequently  conceal 
where  they  have  been ;  and  while  they  own 
to  the  questioner  that  they  have  been  to  such 
a  place,  and  seen  such  a  person,  keep  back  the 
information  that  they  have  been  to  another  place, 
and  seen  another  person^  though  they  are  very 
:  conscious  that  the  two  latter  were  the  real  ob- 
jects of  the  inquiry  roadel 

Some  may  reply,  **  yes ;  I  do  these  things 
erery  day  perhaps,  and  so  does  every  one ; 
and  where  is  the  harm  of  iti  You  cannot  be 
so  absurd  as  to  believe  that  such  innocent  lies, 
and  a  concealment  such  as  I  have  a  right  to 
indulge  in,  will  certainly  be  visited  by  conse- 

2uences  like  those  imagined  by  a  writer  of 
ctionV* 
I  I  answer,  no;  but  though  I  cannot  be  ture 
that  faiai  consequences  will  be  the  result  of 
that  iMPossiBLB  thingr,  an  innoceivt  lie,  some 
oonsequenoes  attend  on  all  deviations  from 
truth,  which  it  were  better  to  avoid.    In  the 


first  place,  the  lyin?  order  given  to  a  servanti 
or  inferior,  not  only  lowere  the  standard  of 
truth  in  the  mind  of  the  person  so  command- 
ed, but  it  lotoerM  the  person  who  gives  it;  it 
weakens  that  iolutary  respect  with  which  the 
lower  ordere  regard  the  higher ;  servants  and 
inferiore  are  shrewd  observere ;  and  those  do- 
mestics who  detect  a  laxity  of  morals  in  their 
employers,  and  find  that  they  do  not  hold  truth 
sacred,  but  are  ready  to  teach  othere  to  lie  for 
their  service,  deprive  themselves  of  their  best 
cl^im  to  respect  and  obedience  from  them,  that 
of  a  deep  conviction  of  their  moral  superi- 
ority. And  they  who  discover  in  their  inti- 
mate friends  and  associates  a  systematic  ha- 
bit, an  assumed  and  exercised  right  of  telling 
only  ad  much  nf  the  truth  as  suits  their  incline 
tions  and  purposes,  must  feel  their  confidence 
in  them  most  painfully  destroyed ;  and  listen, 
in  future,  to  their  disclosures  and  communica- 
tions with  unavoidable  suspicion,  and  degrad- 
inffdistrust. 

The  account  given  by  Boswell  of  the  regard 
paid  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  truth  on  all  occasions, 
furnishes  us  with  a  still  better  shield  against 
deviations  from  it,  than  can  be  afforded  even 
by  the  best  and  most  moral  Jiction,  For,  as 
Longinus  was  said,  **  to  be  himself  the  great 
sublime  he  draws,**  so  Johnson  was  himself 
the  great  example  of  the  benefit  of  those  pre- 
cepts which  he  lays  down  for  the  edification 
of  others;  and  what  is  alTtll  more  useful  and 
valuable  to  us,  he  proves  that  however  diffi- 
cult it  may  be  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  be 
accurate  on  all  occasions,  it  is  certainly  possi' 
hie ;  for,  as  Johnson  could  do  it,  whj^  cannot 
others  1  It  requires  not  his  force  of  intellect 
to  enable  us  to  follow  his  example ;  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
a  reverence  for  truth,  and  an  abhorrence  of  de- 
ceit. 

Such  was  John90n*s  known  habit  of  telling 
(he  truth,  than  even  improbable  things  were 
believed,  if  Ae  narrated  them !  Such  was  the 
respect  for  troth  which  his  practice  of  it  exci- 
ted, and  such  the  beneficial  influence  of  his 
example,  that  all  his  intimate  companions 
^  were  distinguished  for  a  love  of  truth  and  an 
accuracy*'  dmvedUom  association  with  him. 

I  can  never  read  this  account  of  our  great 
moralist,  without  feeling  my  heart  glow  with 
emitlation  and  triumph!'  With  emulation, 
because  I  know  that  it  most  be  my  own  fault, 
if  I  become  not  as  habitually  the  votary  of 
truth  as  he  himself  was ;  and  with  triumph, 
because  it  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  com- 
monplace arguments  against  enforcing  the  ne- 
cessity of  spontaneous  truth,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible;  and  that,  if  possible^  what 
would  be  gained  by  iti 

What  would  be  gained  by  iti  Society  at 
large  would,  in  the  end,  gain  a  degree  of 
safety  and  purity  far  beyond  what  it  has 
hitherto  known ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  the 
individuals  who  speak  truth  would  obuii^.  %. 


prize  WEjithy  the  highest  aspi rings  of  earthly 
ambition, —  ih&  constaut  and  involontary  con- 
iidence  and  reverence  of  their  feUow-crcalures, 

The  consciousneaa  of  truth  und  tngenuoUB- 
Eiess  gives  a  radiance  to  the  countcnancet  a 
freedom  to  the  play  of  the  }ip&,  a  prsuafiion 
to  the  Toice,  and  a  grac«fut  dignity  to  the  per- 
eoQ,  which  no  otlier  qnaliiy  of  mind  can 
eqiifilJy  bestow*  And  who  ia  tiot  aUe  lo  re- 
collect ihfi.  direct  contract  to  this  picture  exhi-* 
bited  by  the  cojisciouft  utterei  of  falsehood  and 
diisingenuousness  T  Who  has  not  observed 
tlve  d{>vvneast  eye,  the  snapping  restless  ejeUdi 
the  changing  colour,  and  the  hoarae,  impeded 
Toie;8,  which  sometimes  contradict  what  the 
heaitating  lip  utterSfand  stamp,  on  the  positive 
asietlion,  the  undoubted  evidence  of  deceit 
and  inatncerrty  ? 

7^hose  who  make  up  the  ueual  mass  of  so- 
ciety are,  when  tempted  to  its  common  di«- 
eimulationa*  like  little  boais  on  the  ocean, 
which  are  contimiallj  forced  to  shifl  their  sail, 
and  TOW  away  from  danger;  or,  if  obliged  to 
await  it,  are  necessitated,  from  want  of  power, 
to  j^et  on  one  aide  of  the  billow^  instead  of  di- 
rectly meeting  it*  While  the  fifui  votarie*  of 
tnith*  when  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
fdsuhood,  proceed  undaunted  along  the  direct 
course,  like  the  majestic  vessel,  coming  boldly 
and  directly  oui  breasting  thu  wavea  in  con- 
ad  oua  aociif ity, and  inapinog  confidence  in  all 
whose  wcll-being^  Is  entrusted  to  them.  Is  it 
not  delij^htful  to  know,  when  we  lie  down  Qt 
night,  that  however  darkn(?ss  may  envelope 
us,  the  &un  will  undoubtedly  rise  again,  and 
ehase  away  the  gloom  1  True,  he  may  rise  in 
clouds,  and  his  usual  splendour  may  not  shine 
oat  upon  us  during  the  whole  diurnal  revolu- 
tion ;  still  we  know  that  thoug^h  there  he  not 
sunshine,  there  will  be  light,  and  we  betake 
ourselves  to  our  couch,  con6ding  in  the  assu- 
rances of  past  expfirience,  that  day  will  suc- 
ceed to  night,  and  light  to  darkness.  But,  is 
it  not  equally  delightful  to  feel  this  cheering 
confidence  in  the  moral  system  of  the  circle 
in  which  we  move!  And  can  any  thing  in* 
spire  it  so  much  as  the  constant  habit  of  truth 
ill  those  with  M'hom  we  live  ?  To  know  that 
we  have  friends  on  whom  we  can  always  rely 
for  honest  counsel,  ingenuous  reproof,  and 
sincere  sympathy,  —  to  whom  wq  can  look 
with  never- doubting  confidence  in  the  night  of 
our  soul's  despondency,  knowing  thai  ihey 
will  rise  on  us  like  the  cheering,  never- failing 
light  of  day,  speaking  unwelcome  truths  per- 
liaps,  but  speaking  them  with  tenderness  and 
discretiQn,^s,  surely,  one  of  the  dearest  com- 
forts which  this  world  can  give.  It  is  the 
most  precious  of  the  earthly  stag's,  permitted 
to  support  us  as  we  ^o,  trembling,  short-sight- 
ed»  and  weary  pilgrims,  along  the  chequered 
path  of  human  existence. 

And  is  it  not  an  ambition  worthy  of  thinking 
and  responsible  beings,  to  endeavour  to  qualify 
ourselvesi  and  iJioae  whom  we  love,  to  6c  such 


friends  as  these  I  A  nd  if  hab  i  ts  of  unblemished 
truth  will  bestow  this  qualification,  wefc  it 
not  wise  to  labour  hard  in  order  to  attain  tbeoi, 
undaunted  by  ditBcultyt  undeterred  by  the 
sneers  of  worldlings,  who  cannot  beli^vf  m 
the  possibility  of  that  moral  excellence  vthidi 
they  feel  themselves  unable  to  obtain  ! 

To  you,  Oye  parents  and  precepiorsl  1  par- 
ticularly address  myself.  Guard  jotir  owm 
lips  from  ^*  speaking  leasing,*^  that  the  quickly- 
discerning  child  or  servant,  may  not,  in  s«l^ 
defetjce,  set  Uie  foroe  of  Tour  example  «galnil 
that  of  your  precepts.  If  each  inJividual  & 
mlly  would  seriously  resolve  lo  avoid  erery 
species  of  falsehood  themselves,  whether  vu* 
thorized  by  custom  or  not,  and  woold  wldl 
every  deviation  from  truth.  In  ihomt  leemid, 
with  punishment  and  disgrace,  the  exmmpls 
would  unceasiogly  spread ;  for,  even  now^ 
wherever  the  beauty  of  truth  is  seen,  its  infi^ 
ence  ts  immediately  felt,  and  its  value  ar^ 
knowledged.  Individual  efforts,  however  hum^ 
ble^  if  firm  and  repeated,  must  be  ultimately 
successful,  as  the  feeble  mouse  in  the  fable, 
was,  at  1  as t^  enabled,  by  its  perseverao^,  tft 
gnaw  the  cords  asunder  which  held  the  migbiy ' 
lion.  Difficult  J  own,  would  sueh  gfineni 
purification  be ;  bat  what  is  impossible  to  a^ 
and  enterprise  I 

Hercules,  as  Mulous  but  instructive  stmy' 
tells  us,  when  he  was  required  to  perrorm  tbt 
apparently  impossible  task  of  ckan^tng  the 
Augean  stables,  exerted  all  his  strength,  and 
turned  the  course  of  a  river  through  them  la 
effect  his  purpose,  proving  by  bis  succe^,th*l 
nothing  is  impossible  to  perseverance  and  ei- 
ertion;  and,  however  long  the  durution,  and, 
wide-spreading  the  pollutions  of  falsehood  aoJ 
dissimvilation  in  the  world,  there  i«  a  rivEr, 
which,  if  suffered  to  flow  over  theti  tmptm^ 
ties,  is  powerful  enough  to  wash  away  every 
stain,  since  it  flows  from  the  "  rouKTAiv  ^ 

ETna-UVlNd  WATERS." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

BfiLIOtOH     TBR     OKLT     &AStS     Of 
THUTH . 

All  the  moralists  from  whom  T  bare  qi>oted. 
and  those  on  whom  I  bate  commented  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  have  treated  the  aubjfctof 
truth,  as  moralists  only.  They  do  not  lay  it 
down  as  an  tndtspuuble  fact,  that  truth,  at  i 
principle  of  action,  is  obligatory  on  us  all,  in 
enjoined  obedience  lo  the  clear  dictates  of  re- 
vealed religion.  Therefore,  they  have  kept  oat 
of  sight  the  stronget^t  motive  to  abhor  lyinf^ 
and  cleave  unto  truth,  osfniiKCK  to  thk  nr- 
vtp*E  will;  yet,  as  necessary  as  were  the 
shield  and  buckJer  to  the  ancient  warriors,  is 
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the  **  breastplate  of  faith*'  to  the  cause  of  spon- 
taneous truth.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  roo- 
rality  might  exist  in  all  its  power  and  purity, 
were  there  no  such  thin?  as  religion,  since  it 
is  conducive  to  the  earthly  interests  and  hap- 
piness of  man.  But,  are  moral  motives  suffi- 
cient to  protect  us  in  times  of  particular  temp- 
tations 1  There  appears  to  me  the  same  difTer- 
enoe  between  morality,  unprotected  by  religious 
motives,  and  morality  derived  from  them,  as 
between  the  palace  of  ice,  famous  in  Russian 
story,  and  a  castle  built  of  ever-during  stone ; 
perfect  to  the  eye,  and,  as  if  formed  to  last  for 
ever*  was  the  building  of  frost-work,  orna- 
mented and  lighted  up  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign;  but,  it  melted  away  before  the 
power  of  natural  and  artificial  warmth,  and  was 
quickly  resolved  to  the  element  from  which  it 
sprung. —  But  the  castle  formed  of  stones, 
joined  together  by  a  strong  and  enduring  ce- 
ment, is  proof  against  all  assail  ment;  and, 
even  though  it  may  be  occasionally  shattered 
by  the  enemy,  it  still  towers  in  its  erandenr, 
indestructible,  though  unpaired.  In  Tike  man- 
ner, unassailable  and  perfect,  in  appearance, 
may  be  the  virtue  of  the  mere  moralist ;  but, 
when  assailed  by  tlie  warmth  of  the  passions 
on  one  side,  and  by  different  enemies  on  the 
other,  his  virtue,  like  the  palace  of  ice,  is 
likely  to  melt  away,  and  be  as  though  it  had 
not  been.  But,  the  virtue  of  the  truly  religious 
man,  even  though  it  may,  on  occasion,  be 
slightly  shaken,  is  yet  proof  against  any  im- 
portant injury ;  and  remains,  spite  of  tempta- 
tion and  danger,  in  its  original  purity  and 
power.  The  moral  man  mav,  therefore,  utter 
spontaneous  truth,  but  the  religious  m?Ln  must; 
for  he  remembers  the  following  precepts,  which 
amongst  others  he  has  learned  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  knows,  that  to  speak  lies,  is  dis- 
pleasing to  (he  OOD  OF  TRUTH. 

In  the  6th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  the  Lord 
threatens  the  man  ^'  Who  lies  to  his  neigh- 
bour,   and    who    deceives    his    neighbour." 
Again  he  says, '*  Ye  shall  not  deaf  falsely, 
neither  lie  to  one  another."     We  read  in  the 
Psalms  that  '*The  Lord  will  destroy  those 
who  speak  leasing."     He  is  said  to  be  angry 
with   the  wicked  every  day,  who  have  con- 
ceived mischief,  and  brought  forth  falsehood. 
"  He  that  worketh  deceit,"  says  the  Psalmist, 
**  shall  not  dwell  within  my  house  —  he  that 
telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight."    The 
Saviour,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  John,  calls  the 
devil  "A  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies."     Paul, 
in  the  3d  chapter  of  Colossians,  says,  **  Lie 
not  one  to  another !"  Prov.  vi.  19, "  The  Lord 
hates  a  false-witness    that    speaketh    lies."  | 
Prov.  is.  «*  And  he  that  speaketh  lies  shall ; 
perish."  Prov.  xix.  22,  **  A  poor  man  is  better ' 
than  a  liar."    James  iii.  14,  **  Lie  not  against : 
the  troth."    Isaiah  xvii.  "  The  Lord  shall 
sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies."     Prov.  xviii. ' 
**  Let  the  lying  lips  be  put  to  silence."  Psalm  | 
cxis.  29,  **  Remove  from  me  the  way  of  ly-  I 


ing."  Psalm  Ixiii.  11,  *'The  mouth  that 
speaketh  lies  shall  be  stopped."  The  fate  of 
Gehazi,  in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  second  book 
of  Kings,  who  lied  to  the  prophet  Klisha,  and 
went  out  of  his  presence  '^  a  leper  whiter  than 
snow;"  and  the  judgment  on  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Acts,  on  the 
former  for  withholding  thb  tbuth,  iivtend- 
iNG  TO  DECEIVE,  and'on  the  latter  for  telling  a 
direct  lie,  are  awful  proofs  how  hateful  false- 
hood is  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty ;  and,  that 
though  the  seasons  of  his  immediate  judgments 
may  be  past,  bis  vengeance  against  every  spe- 
cies of  falsehood  is  tremendously  certain. 

But  though,  as  I  have  stated  more  than 
once,  all  persons,  even  those  who  are  most 
negligent  of  truth,  exclaim  continually  against 
lying ;  and  liars  cannot  forgive  the  slightest 
imputation  against  their  veracity,  still,  few  are 
willing  to  admit  that  telling  lies  of  courtesy, 
or  convenience,  is  lying;  or  that  the  occa- 
sional violator  of  truth,  for  what  are  called  in- 
nocent purposes,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
liar ;  and  Ihenee  the  universal  falsehood  which 
prevails.  And  surely,  that  moral  precept 
which  every  one  claims  a  right  to  violate,  ac- 
cording to  his  wants  and  wishes,  loses  its 
restraining  power,  and  is,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, for  all  its  original  purposes,  wholly 
annihilated. 

But,  as  that  person  has  no  right  to  resent 
being  called  a  sloven,  who  goes  about  in  a 
stained  garment,  though  that  stain  be  a  sinsfle 
one;  so  that  being  who  allows  himself  to  in- 
dulge in  any  one  species  of  lie,  cannot  declare 
with  justice  that  he  deserves  not  the  name  of 
a  liar.  The  general  voice  and  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture say,  "  lie  not  at  all." 

This  may  appear  a  command  very  difficult 
to  obey,  but  he  who  gave  it,  has  given  us  a 
still  more  appalling  one ;  **  Be  ye  perfect,  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Yet, 
surely,  he  would  never  have  given  a  command 
impossible  for  us  to  fulfil.  However,  be  that 
as  it  may,  we  are  to  try  to  fulfil  it.  The  draw- 
ing-master who  would  form  a  pupil  to  excel- 
lence, does  not  set  incorrect  copies  before  him, 
but  the  most  perfect  models  oi  immortal  art ; 
and  that  tyro  who  is  awed  into  doing  nothing 
by  the  perfection  of  his  model,  is  not  more 
weak  than  those  who  persevere  in  the  practice 
of  lying  by  the  seeming  impossibility  of  con- 
stantly telling  the  truth.  The  pupil  may  never 
be  able  to  copy  the  model  set  before  him,  be- 
cause his  aids  are  only  human  and  eartlily 
ones.    But, 

He  who  has  said  that  *'  As  our  day  our 
strength  shall  be;"  He  whose  ear  is  open  to 
the  softest  cry ;  He  whom  the  royal  Pnalmisi 
called  upon  to  deliver  him  from  those  **  Whose 
mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  whose  right  hand 
is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood ;" — ^Thiii  pure,  this 
powerful,  this  perfect  Being,  still  lives  to  listen 
to  the  supplications  of  all  who  trust  in  him; 
and  will,  in  the  ho\w  o(  \fe\!«<^\:^<\^\w  \a  >8NMw^ 
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%][  other  limea  of  flange  r  ibe  belie  Ter  tup- 
-jaici  the  Lord  to  grant  htm  force  to  r^aist 
iptatifm  £  bu  tf  who  ever  t{ii(ij£B  ofsuppltcat- 
Utin  lobfi  t-nabied  to  resiit  daily  temptation 
g^hiU  is  called  little,  or  white  lyingf     Yet, 
-«  the  Lord  leve^ltd  to  ub  what  apeciei  of 
If   be  tolerates,   and   what  he   re  proves  I 
I  he  U-'U  u^  thnt  we  may  tell  the  lie  of 
itc^y  »nd  crjnvenienee,  but  avoid  all  others  ? 
I  lyintf  of  Ananias  waa  only  the  passive  lie 
oncculiDg  tbal  he  bad  kept  hack  part  of  him 
u«^r»  prijpiTi^,  yet  he  wa*  punubed  with  in- 
at^nt  death  I     The  only  safety  is  in  believing, 
or  retnombering,  that  nil  lyih^  arid  inaineenty 
whatever,  is  rebellion  agaitisithe  reveal"'*  "  *" 
of  the  great  God  of  Truth i  and  tbey  y*uv  »« 
believe  or  remember,  are   prepared  for  the 
strongest  attacks  of  the  sours  adversary,  "  that 
devil,  ft  hoia  the  father  of  lies;''  for  their  wea- 
pons ale  derived  from  the  armory  of  heaven ; 
their  steps  are  guided  by  light  Crom  the  sanc- 
tnary,  and  the  cleansing  river  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  drive  away  all  the  pollutions  of 
falsehood  and  dffceiti  is  that  pure  river  of  "  the 
vatjer  of  life,  flowing;  from  the  throne  of  God, 
and  of  the  Latnb/* 

I  trustt  that  I  have  not  in  any  of  the  preced- 
ing pages  underrated  the  difiiculty  of  alwayi 
Bpeaking  the  troth  ; — I  have  only  denied  that  it 
was  impomble  to  do  so,  and  1  have  pointed  out 
the  only  meana  by  which  the  poasibility  of  re- 
sisiingthe  teoiptation  to  utter  falsehood  might 
be  secured  to  us  on  all  occrtsiona  ;  namely,  re- 
ligious motivee  derived  from  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God* 

Still,  in  order  to  prove  how  well  aware  lam 
of  Iho  difficulty  in  question,  1  shall  venture  lo 
bring  forward  some  dit^tingrui^hed  instances  on 
record  of  holy  men,  who  were  led  by  the  fear 
of  death  and  other  motives  to  lie  againat  their 
consciences;  thereby  exhibiting,  beyond  a 
-doubt,  the  djflficulty  of  a  cnnstant  adherence  to 
ithe  practice  of  sincerity.  Out  they  alao  prove 
ilhat  the  roal  chritiian  must  be  miserable  under 
a  consciousness  of  having  violated  the  truth, 
atid  that  to  esoapo  from  the  most  puignant  of 
ell  pan^,iho  pangs  of  aelf-reproach,  the  delin* 
iquenta  in  qiiestinn  sought  for  refuge  from  their 
remorse,  by  courting  that  very  death  which 
nhey  had  endeavoured  to  escape  from,  by  being 
rcuilty  of  falsehood*  Tbey  at  the  same  time 
•furnish  convincing  proofs  that  it  is  In  the  power 
of  the  sineem  penitem  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
:be  reinstated  in  the  height  of  virtue  whence  he 
'hefi  fallen,  if  he  will  humble  himself  before  the 
'great  Oping  whom  he  has  offended,  and  call 
itjpon  Him  who  can  alone  '"^save  to  the  utter- 
most," 

My  first  three  eiamples  are  taken  from  the 
.martyred  reformers,  who  were  guilty  of  the 
moat  awful  species  of  lying,  itt  signing  recan- 
itatioiis  of  their  opinions,  even  when  their  be- 
lit  fin  them  remained  unv^hatv^ed ;  hvu  who,  as 


I  have  before  observed,  were  compelled  by  the 

power  of  that  word  of  God  written  on  the  depth 
of  the  secret  heart,  to  repent  w  ith  agonitrag 
bittteroesa  of  their  apostasy  from  truth,  and  lo 
make  a  public  reparation  ihr  their  shon-liied 
error,  by  a  death  of  patient  auiferiiig^aod  ete& 
of  rejoicing-, 

JsBOMB  or  PajLottfi  cornea  first  u  pon  the  litt^ 
Ho  was  born  at  Uie  close  of  the  Ujirteenlh  ceo^ 
tury ;  and  in  the  year  1415,  after  having  spcal 
his  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  knoVF ledge  at  llii 
greatest  Universiues  in  Europe,  — qbihgIi, 
those  of  Prague*  Pari*,  Heidelberg,  and  Co- 
logne,—we  find  him  visiiing  Ok  ford,  at  which 
place  he  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Wickliffe;  and  at  his  rettirn  lo  Prague  he  not 
orAy  professed  himself  an  open  favourer  of  tlifi 
doctrines  of  that  celebrated  re^rmer;  bui,fiod^ 
hat  John  Hues  was  at  the  head  of  Wick- 
^  party  in  Bohemia,  he  altached  himself  I 
ii'  lately  to  that  powerful  leaden  Ji  were 
&  ssary  for  me  to  follow  him  throogh  ths 
-  „  jL  &f  his  polemical  career,  as  it  is  the  dose 
of  it  only  which  ta  fitted  for  my  purpose  ;  suf- 
fice, that  having  been  brought  before  Uie  CouO' 
ci)  of  Constance*  in  the  year  HLo,  to  answft 
for  what  they  deemed  his  heresies, a  thousand 
voices  called  out,  even  after  his  first  examiud* 
lion,  ^*away  with  him  1  hurt)  him  I  burn  hmi! 
burn  him  T  On  which,  tittle  doubting  tint 
bis  power  and  virtuous  resistance  ccjuld  ever 
fail  him  in  time  of  need,  Jerome  replied,  look- 
ing round  on  the  assembly  with  dignity  and 
confidence,  **  Since  nothing  can  satisfy  jm 
but  my  blood,  Cod*3  wili  be  done !" 

Severities  of  a  most  uncommon  nature  wen 
now  infticted  on  him,  in  order  to  constiaiii 
him  to  recant,  a  point  of  which  the  council 
were  excessively  desirous.  So  rigorous  wai 
his  confinement,  that  at  lengih  it  brought  upon 
him  a  dangerous  illness,  in  the  course  of 
which  be  entreated  to  have  a  confessor  sent  to 
him  ;  but  be  was  given  to  understand,  llul 
only  on  certain  terms  would  this  Indutgeieft 
be  granted^  notwithstanding^  be  remaintd 
immoveable.  The  next  attempt  on  his  faith- 
fulness  was  after  the  martyraom  of  Huss; 
when  all  its  affecting  and  appalling  detaib 
were  ninde  known  to  him,  he  lisiei^,  how- 
ever, without  emotion,  and  answ^ered  in  laH' 
guage  so  resolute  and  determined,  that  they 
bad  certainly  no  hope  of  his  9uddtn  conver- 
sion. Out,  whether,  loo  eonSdent  tn  his  own 
strength,  he  neglected  to  se«k,  as  he  had 
hitherto  done,  that  only  strength  *' which 
Cometh  from  above,**  it  is  certain  that  his  coa- 
fitancy  at  length  gave  way-  "He  w*iihsiood," 
says  Gilpin,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Reformers, 
*'  the  simple  fear  of  death,  but  imprisonment, 
chains,  honger,  sickness,  and  torture,  througti 
a  succession  of  months,  was  more  than  bumaa 
nature  could  bear ;  and  though  be  siitl  made  t 
noble  stand  for  the  truth,  when  brought  thiee 
times  before  the  Infuriated  council,  be  began 
at  last  to  waver,  and  to  talk  obscurely  of  mi 
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ing  rnieanderetood  the  tendency  of  some  of 
writings  of  Hues.  Promises  and  threats 
e  now  redoubled  upon  him,  till,  at  last,  he 
I  aloud  an  ample  recantation  of  all  the 
lions  that  he  had  recently  entertained,  and 
ared  himself  in  every  article  a  firm  be- 
er with  the  church  of  Rome, 
lut  with  a  heavy  heart  he  retired  from  the 
ncil ;  chains  were  removed  from  his  body, 
his  mind  was  corroded  by  chains  of  his 
icience,  and  his  soul  was  burthened  with  a 
:,  till  then  unknown  to  iu  Hitherto,  the 
t  of  an  approving  conscience  had  cheered 
gloom  of  his  dungeon,  but  now  all  was 
I  to  him  both  without  and  within, 
ot  in  this  night  of  his  moral  despair,  the 
-spring  from  on  high  was  again  permitted 
isit  him,  and  the  penitent  was  once  more 
lied  to  seek  assistance  from  his  God. 
me  had  long  been  apprized  that  he  was  to 
wrought  to  a  second  trial,  upon  some  new 
ience  which  had  appeared ;  and  this  was 
only  consolation  in  the  midst  of  his  pain- 
penitence.  At  length  the  moment  so  ar- 
Lly  desired  by  him  arrived ;  and,  rejoicing 
n  opportunity  of  publicly  retracting  his  er- 
,  and  deploring  his  unworthy  falsehood, 
ngerly  obeyed  the  summons  to  appear  be- 
the  council  in  the  year  1416.  There,  after 
verinff  an  oration,  which  was,  it  is  said,  a 
lei  of  pathetic  eloquence,  he  ended  by  do- 
ing before  the  whole  assembly,  ''that, 
igh  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  prevalence 
uman  infirmity,  had  induced  him  to  retract 
«  opinions  with  his  lips  which  had  drawn 
lim  the  anger  and  vengeance  of  the  council, 
they  were  then  and  still  the  opinions  near 
dear  to  his  heart,  and  that  he  solemnly 
ared  they  were  opinions  in  which  he  alone 
cved,  and  for  which  he  was  ready,  and 
1  glad  to  die.*'  ««It  was  expected,''  says 
ge  the  Florentine  who  was  present  at  his 
nination,  '^that  he  would  have  retracted 
errors;  or,  at  least,  have  apologized  for 
a;  but  he  plainly  declared  that  he  had 
ling  to  retract."  AAer  launching  forth  in- 
le  most  eloauent  encomiums  on  Huss,  do- 
ing him  to  DC  a  wise  and  holy  man,  and 
snting  his  unjust  and  cruel  death,  he 
red  tiiat  he  had  armed  himself  with  a  firm 
Intion  to  follow  the  steps  of  that  blessed 
tyr,  and  suffer  with  constancy  whatever 
malice  of  his  enemies  should  inflict ;  and 
ras  mercifully  enabled  to  keep  his  resolu- 

^hen  brought  to  the  stake,  and  when  the 
d  was  beginning  to  blaze,  he  sang  a  hymn, 
^h  he  continued  with  great  fervency,  till 
fury  of  the  fire  scorching  him,  he  was 
d  to  cry  out,  **  Oh  Lord  G<xl !  have  mercy 
le !"  and  a  littie  afterwards,  **  thou  know- 
'  he  cried,  "  how  I  have  loved  thy  truth ;" 
he  continued  to  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  in- 
9  suffering,  made  bearable  by  as  intense 
itton,  till  the  vital  spark  was  in  mercy 


I  permitted  to  expire ;  and  the  contrite,  but 
then  triumphant  spirit  was  allowed  to  return 
unto  the  God  who  gave  it. 

Thomas  Bilnet,  the  next  on  my  list,  *«  was 
brought  up  from  a  child,  (says  Fox,  in  his 
Acts  and  Monuments^  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  profiting  in  all  kind  of  liberal 
sciences,  even  unto  the  profession  of  both  laws. 
But,  at  last,  having  gotten  a  better  school- 
master, even  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ  enduing 
'  his  heart  by  privie  inspiration  with  the  know- 
ledge of  better  and  more  wholesome  things,  he 
came  unto  this  point,  that  forsaking  the  know- 
ledge of  man's  lawes,  he  converted  bis  studie 
to  &08e  things  which  tended  more  unto  godli- 
nesse,  than  gainfulnesse.  At  the  last,  bilney 
forsaking  the  university,  went  into  many 
places  teaching  and  preaching,  being  associate 
with  Thomas  Arthur,  which  accompanied  him 
from  the  universitie.  The  authority  of  Thomas 
Wolsey,  Cardinall  of  York,  at  that  time  was 
greate  in  England,  but  his  temper  and  pride 
much  greater,  which  did  evidentiy  declare 
unto  all  wise  men  the  manifest  vanitie,  not 
only  of  his  life,  but  also  of  all  the  Bishops  and 
clergie;  whereupon,  Bilney  with  other  good 
men,  marvelling  at  the  incredible  insolence  of 
the  clergie,  which  they  could  no  longer  suffer 
or  abide,  began  to  shake  and  reprove  this  ex- 
cessive pompe,  and  also  to  pluck  at  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bishop  of  Rome." 

It  therefore  became  necessary  that  the  cardi- 
nal should  rouse  himself  and  look  about  him. 
A  chapter  being  held  at  Westminster  for  the 
occasion,  Thomas  Bilney,  with  his  friends, 
Thomas  Arthur  and  Hugh  Latimer,  were 
brought  before  them.  Gilpin  says,  '*  that,  as 
Bilney  was  considered  as  the  Heresiarch,  the 
rigour  of  the  court  was  chiefly  levelled  against 
him.  The  principal  persons  at  this  time  con- 
cerned in  Ecclesiastical  affairs  besides  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey,  were  Warham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  London." 
The  latter  was  of  all  the  prelates  of  these 
times  the  most  deservedly  esteemed,  **  as  he 
was  not  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  popeiy,  and 
had  just  notions  of  the  mild  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity ;"  but  every  deposition  against  Bilney 
was  enlarged  upon  with  such  unrelenting  bit- 
terness, that  Tunstall,  though  the  president  of 
the  court,  despaired  of  being  able  to  soflen  by 
his  influence  the  enraged  proceedings  of  his 
colleagues.  And,  when  the  process  came  to 
an  end,  **  Bilney,  declaring  himself  what  they 
called  an  obstinate  heretic,  was  found  guilty." 
Tunstall  now  proved  the  kindness  of  his  heart. 
He  could  not  come  forward  in  Bilney's  favoor 
by  a  judicial  interference,  but  he  laboored  to 
save  him  by  all  means  in  his  power.  **  He 
first  set  his  friends  upon  him  to  persuade  him 
to  recant,  and  when  that  would  not  do,  he 
joined  his  entreaties  to  theirs ;  had  patience 
with  him  da^  afier  day,  and  begged  he  woold 
not  oblige  him,  contrary  to  his  inclinatioDS,  to 
treat  him  with  seyerity." 
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The  ma  It  whom  fear  was  not  mble  lo  move 
^was  tiot  proof  ag^inai  the  language  of  affec- 
tionate persuasion.  **  BUney  could  not  with-- 
itand  ihe  winniog  rtietoric  of  Tun&uU,  though 
he  wilh stood  the  menaces  of  Warham.     He 


therefi^re  Teenntedf  bore  a  fagot  on  his  ehoul- 
der!?^  in  the  Cathedral  church  of  Paul,  bare- 
headed«  according  to  the  custom  of  (he  timesi 
and  was  dismUst^d  wilh  LBtiuter  and  the 
otherj}  w^ho  had  met  with  mtlder  treatment  and 
eafiicr  termi/^ 

The  liberated  heretics,  83  tbej  were  called, 
returned   dt recti f  to  Cambridge^  where  they 
were  F^ceived  with  open  arms  by  ibeif  friends ; 
but  in  the  tDid^t  of  this  joy,  Bilney  kept  aloof, 
bearing  on  his  countenance  the  marks  of  in-  | 
ternal  suffering  and  incessant  ploora,    '*  He  i 
rt^ceired  the  congratulations  of  his  oHicious  ' 
friends  with  confusion  and  blushes  ;^^  he  had  | 
sinned   against   his  God.,  therefore   he   could 
neither  be  gratified  nor  cheered  by  the  afTt^iion 
of  any  earthly  being.     In  short,  his  mind  at 
length  preying  on  itself,  nearly  disturbed  iiia 
reason,  and  his  friends  dared  not  allow  hirn  to  | 
be  left  alone,  either  by  night  or  day.     They  | 
tried  to  comfort  hira ;  but  they  tried  in  vain ;  | 
and  when  Ihe^  ende^j^^oufed  tr>  aootbe  him  by  , 
certain  texts  in  Scripture,  **  It  was  as  though 
a  man  would  run  him  through  with  a  sw^ord*^^  i 
In  tho  agonies  of  his  despair  he  uttered  pa- 
thetic and  eager  accusations  of  his  friends,  of 
Tunst^U,  and  above  all,  of  himself.  At  length, 
his  violence  having  had  its  course,  itsuhsioed, 
by  degrees,  into  a  state  ofprofound  melancholy* 
In  this  state  hf;  continued  from  the  year  Ifi!^ 
to  lG31f  '* reading  much,  avoiding  company  ; 
and,  in  all  respects,  preserving  the  ^ verity  of 
an  ascetic." 

It  h  interesting  lo  ohsf^rve  in  how  many  dif- 
ferent ways  our  snqrs  adversary  deals  wilh 
us,  in  order  to  allure  ua  to  perdition;  and  he  | 
is  never  so  sncceaaful  as  v%  hen  he  (;an  make 
ibe  profTered  mn  assume  the   appearance  of 
what  h  amiable.    This  seems  to  iiare  been 
the  case  with  the  self-judged  Bilney.     To  the 
fear  of  death,  and  the  menaces  of  Warham, 
we  are  told  that  he  opposed  a  resolution  and 
an  integrity  which  could  not  be  overcome;  but ; 
the  gentle  entreaties  of  afleciir^n,  and  the  ten- 1 
der,   ptrsuasive   eloquence   of  Tuns  tall,  h>id  | 
power  to  conquer  his  love  of  truth,  and  make  I 
the  pleadings  of  conscience  vain;  while  he 
probably  looked  upon  bis  yielding  as  a  proof 
of  affectionate  graiitudp,  and  that,  not  to  con- 
sider the  feelings   of  those  who  loved    him, 
would    have  been  offensive,  and  nn grateful 
hardness  of  heart. 

But,  whatever  were  his  motives  to  sin,  that 
sin  was  indeed  visited  with  remorse  as  un-  | 
questionable  as  it  was  efficacious ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  Bil-  | 
ney^a   frailty,  lo   that  of  its   exemplary  and 
courted  expiation. 

The  consequence  of  this  salutary  period  of 
sorrow  and  seclusion  was,  that  ^mr  having^ 


fur  some  time,  thrown  out  hints  th«i  be  wia 
meditating  an  extraoidinary  design  i  aBer  say* 
ing  that  he  was  almost  prepared*  that  he  wowtd ' 
shortly  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  that  God  mufi : 
be  glorified  in  him  ;  and  keep  in  gr  his  Mend«tm{ 
painful  suspense  by  this  mysterious  langusp^ 
ne  told  them  at  last  that  be  was  fully  deter- 1 
mined  to  expiate  hi^  late  shameful  abjuration, ' 
that  wicked  lit  against  his  conscience,  by  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubi  but  that  his  friendi 
again  interposed  to  shake  his  reaolution ;  but 
that  Being  wlio  had  lent  a  gracious  ear  to  the; 
cry  of  his  penitence  and  his  agony,  "  glided  i 
up  his  loins  for  the  fight/*  and  enabled  hiJli  to| 
aacriftce  every  human  airction  at  the  focrt  ofi 
the  cross,  and  strengthened  him  to  take  up 
that  cross,  and  bear  it^  unfainting,  to  the  rm*\ 
He  therefore  broke  from  all  bis  Cambridge  ucs,  ^ 
and  set  out  for  Norfolk,  the  place  of  his  ni* 
tivity,  and  which,  for  that  feaaoo,  he  ehom  ta 
make  the  place  of  hts  death* 

When  he  arrived  there,  be  preached  openly 
in  the  lie  Ids,  confessing  his  fault,  and  t>rraeh*i 
in^  pubHcty  that  doctrine  which  he  had  before  i 
abjured,  to  be  the  vsav  truth,  and  w  illed  all 
men  to  beware  by  hi m,  and  never  to  trust  W  i 
iUeXr ^esh!y  J'fiends  in  eataes  of  reli^^n ;  and  | 
so  setting  forward  in  his  journey  towards  thti 
celestial  Jerusalem,  he  disparted  from  tliene^ 
to  the  Andiresse  in  Norwich,  (whom  be  bad 
converted  to  Christ,)  and  there  gave  her  a  New 
Testament  of  TindalTs  translation,  and  *'^lbft 
obedience  of  a  Christian  man;"  wherccpon 
he  was  apprehended^  and  carried  to  prison.     ' 

Nixe,  (the  blind  Bishop  Nixe,  as  Fox  c^ls| 
him)  the  then  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  a  maa| 
of  a  fierce,  inquisitorial  spirit,  and  he  lost  noi 
time  in  sending  ui>  for  a  writ  to  bum  him,      [ 

In  the  meanwhile,  great  pains  wei«  tat«, 
by  divers  religious  persons  to  rcMronTcrt  bim' 
to  what  his  assailants  believed  to  be  the  truihi 
but  be  having  "  planted  bimselfe  upon  the  fino 
rocke  of  (iod'i  word,  was  at  a  point,  and  «o 
continued  to  the  end.^* 

While  Bilney  lay  in  the  county  ^ol,  wait- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  writ  for  his  execution, 
he  entirely  recovered  from  that  melancholif 
which  had  fto  long  oppressed  him  ;  and  *'Uke 
an  honest  man  who  had  long  lived  under  3 
difEcult  debt,  he  be^u  to  resume  his  iipirils 
when  he  thought  himself  in  a  situatic^n  to  di»-, 
charge  it." — GilpinU  Livet  (f  M*  Rejifrmmt 

^^  Some  of  his  friends  found  him  taking  % 
hearty  supper  the  uigbt  before  his  exrcmion^ 
and  expressing  their  surprise,  be  told  them  be 
was  but  doing  what  they  had  daily  ex^mplc^ 
of  in  common  life;  be  was  only  keeping  bit 
cottage  in  repair  while  he  continued  to  inhabit 
it,"  The  same  composure  ran  ihrcugb  his 
whole  behaviour,  and  his  conversation  wii 
more  agreeable  that  evening  than  tbey  baA 
ever  remembered  it  to  be. 

Some  of  his  friends  put  him  in  mind,  **  that 
though   the  fiie  which   he  should  aufTer  ib« 
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day  should  be  of  gpreat  heat  unto  his 
r,  yet  the  comfort  of  God^s  Spirit  should 
e  it  to  his  everlasting  refreshing/'  At  this 
1,  the  said  Thomas  Bilney  putting  his 
i  toward  the  flame  of  the  candle  burning 
re  them,  (as  he  also  did  divers  times  be- 
j,)  and   feeling  the  heat  thereof,  **  Oh !" 

he,  *•  I  feel  by  experience,  and  have 
vne  it  long  by  philosophie,  that  fire,  by 
*8  ordinance,  is  naturally  hot,  but  yet  I 
persuaded  by  God*s  holy  word,  and  by 
experience  of  some  spoken  of  in  the  same, 
in  the  flame  they  felt  no  heate,  and  in  the 
they  felt  no  consumption;  and  I  constantly 
^ve  that,  howsoever  the  stubble  of  this  ray 
B  shall  be  wasted  by  it,  yet  ray  soule  and 
t  shall  be  purged  thereby  ;  a  paine  for  the 
,  whereon,  notwithstanding,  followeth  joy 
teakable/'  He  then  dwelt  much  upon  a 
age  in  Isaiah.  '*  Fear  not,  for  I  have  re- 
1^  thee,  and  called  thee  by  thy  name. — 
•J  art  my  own ;  when  thou  passest  through 
waters,  1  will  be  with  thee;  when  thou 
Lest  in  the  fire,  it  shall  not  burn  thee,  and 
flame  shall  not  kindle  upon  thee ;  for  I 
the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 

He  was   led  to  the  place  of  execution* 

"  In  the  Lollard's  pit,  I  find  that  many  per- 
of  a  9ect.  known  by  the  name  of  Lollards,  in 
?iiy  of  Norwich,  were  thrown,  after  being 
r,  m  the  vear  1424,  and  for  many  years  after- 
.<*;  and  tnence  it  was  called  the  Lollard' »  pit ; 
the  following  account  of  the  meaning  of^the 

Lollard  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Soon  af- 
he  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  the 
us  8cct  of  the  Cellite  brethren  and  sisters  arose 
ntwerp;  they  were  also  styled  the  Alexian 
iren  and  Risters,  because  St.  Alexius  was  their 
n ;  and  they  were  named  Cellites,  from  the 

in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  live.  As 
rlergy  of  this  age  took  but  little  care  of  the 
and  the  dying,  and  deserted  such  as  were  in- 
J  with  those  pestilential  disorders  which  were 
very  frequent,  some  compassionate  and  pious 
•na  at  Antwerp  formed  themselves  into  a  so- 

for  the  performance  of  these  religious  offices 
h  the  sacerdotal  orders  so  shamefully  ne- 
ed. In  the  prosecution  of  this  agreement, 
visited  and  comforted  the  sick,  assisted  the 
I  wiih  their  prayers  and  exhortations,  took 
of  the  mterment  of  those  who  were  cut  off" 
le  plague,  and  on  that  account  forsaken  by  the 
ied  clergy,  and  committed  them  to  the  grave 

a  folemn  funeral  dirge.  It  was  with  refer- 
to  this  last  oflice  that  ttie  common  people  gave 

the  name  of  Lollards.  The  term  LolUiard, 
illhard.  or  as  the  ancient  Germans  wrote  it, 
•rt,  Lullert,  is  compounded  of  the  old  German 

lullen,  loUan,  lallen,  and  the  well-known 
ination  of  hard,  with  which  many  of  the  old 

Dutch  words  end.    Lollen,  or  Lullen,  si^- 

to  sing  with  a  low  voice.  It  is  yet  used  m 
ime  sense  among  the  English,  who  say  luUa 
,  which  signifies  to  sing  any  one  into  a  slum- 
rith  a  sweet  indistinct  voice, 
.jollhard,  therefore,  is  a  singer,  or  one  who 
entlv  sings.  For,  as  the  woM  beggen,  which 
fTsally  signifies  to  request  any  thing  fervently, 
pHed  to  devotional  requests,  or  prayers,  so 
__ 


without  the  citie  gate,  called  Bishop's  gate, 
in  a  low  valley,  commonly  called  the  Lollard^s 
pit,  utider  Saint  Leonard  s  hill.  At  the  com- 
ing forth  of  the  said  Thomas  Bilney  out  of  the 
prison  doore,  one  of  his  friends  came  to  him, 
and  prayed  him,  in  God's  behalf,  to  be  con- 
stant, and  take  his  death  as  patiently  as  he 
could.  Whereonto  the  said  Bilney  answered 
with  a  quiet  and  mild  countenance,  **  Ye  see 
when  the  mariner  is  entered  his  ship  to  saile 
on  the  troublous  sea,  how  he  is  for  a  while 
tossed  in  the  billows  of  the  same,  but  yet  in 
hope  that  he  shall  come  to  the  quiet  haven, 
be  beareth  in  better  comfort  the  perils  which 
he  feeleth ;  so  am  I  now  toward  this  sayling ; 
and  whatsoever  stormes  I  shall  feele,  yet 
shortly  after  shall  my  ship  be  in  the  haven, 
as  I  doubt  not  thereof,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
desiring  you  to  helpe  me  with  your  prayers  to 
the  same  eflfect." 

While  he  kneeled  npon  a  little  ledge  coming 
out  of  the  stake,  upon  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  stand,  that  he  might  be  better  seen,  he  made 
his  private  prayers  with  such  earnest  elevation 
of  his  eyes  andf  hands  to  heaven,  **  and  in  so 
good  quiet  behaviour,  that  he  seemed  not  much 
to  consider  the  terror  of  his  death,"  ending  his 
prayer  with  the  43d  Psalm,  in  which  he  re- 
peated this  verse  thrice,  **  Enter  not  into  judg- 
ment with  thy  servant,  0  Lord !  for  in  thy 
sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified  ;'*  and 
so  finishing  the  Psalm,  he  concluded.  *'  Nor 
did  that  God  in  whom  he  trusted  foreake  him 
in  the  hour  of  his  need ;  while  the  flames  raced 
around  him,  he  held  up  his  hands,  and  knocked 
upon  his  breast,  crying  *  Jesus,' and  sometimes 
*  Credo,'  till  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  his 
body  being  withered,  bowed  downward  upon 
thechaine,  'while  triumphing  over  death,  (to 
use  the  words  of  the  poet  laureate)  *  he  ren- 

the  word  lollcB,  or  lallen,  is  transferred  from  a 
common  to  a  sacred  song,  and  signifies,  in  its 
most  limited  sense,  to  sing  a  hymn.  Lollhard, 
therefore,  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  denotes  a  person  who  is  continually 

E raising  God  with  a  song,  or  singing  hymns  to  his 
onour. 

'*  And  as  prayers  and  hymns  are  regarded  as 
an  external  sign  of  piety  towards  God,  those  who 
were  more  frequently  employed  in  sinsing  hjrmns 
of  praise  to  God  than  othere,  were,  in  die  common 
popular  language,  called  Lollhards. 

"  But  the  priests  and  monks,  being  inveterately 
exasperated  against  these  good  men,  endeavoured 
to  perauade  the  people,  that  innocent  and  beneficent 
as  the  Lollhards  appeared  to  be,  they  were  tainted 
with  the  most  pernicious  sentiments  of  a  reli^ous 
kind,  and  secretly  addicted  to  all  sorts  of  vices ; 
hence  the  name  of  Lollard  at  length  became  infa- 
mous. Thus,  by  degrees  it  came  to  pass,  that  any 
person  who  covered  heresies,  or  crimes,  under  the 
appearance  of  piety,  was  called  a  Lollard,  so  that 
this  was  not  a  name  to  denote  any  one  particular 
sect,  but  was  formerly  common  to  all  persons,  and 
all  sects,  who  were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  im- 
piety towards  God  and  the  church,  under  an  ex- 
ternal profession  of  extraordinary  piety.*'— 3fa^ 
lane*$  Eedu,  Hi»Utr^,^,^'^VA.  
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d«red  up  his  $oul  in  the  fulness  of  fdilfa,  and 

eDtered  Ento  his  reward*'  " 

^*  So  <?3ceinp1ary/^  says  Btootniield,  in  hU 
History  of  Norwich,  **  was  BjJney'a  life  and 
conFeraation,  that  when  Nixe,  faia  persecutor, 
was  constantly  told  liow  boly  and  upTig:ht  he 
was,   he   said   he  feared   ihat   he   had  hurnt 

I  hnve  recently  visited  theLollard'i  pit;  that 
spot  wher«  my  interesting  m^lyred  country- 
man mel  hh  dreadful  deiith..  The  top  of  the 
hill  rot^tis,  probably,  much  the  same  appear^ 
ance  as  It  had  when  he  perished  at  its  loot; 
and,  laiihout  any  great  exertion  of  fancy,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  to  figure  to  my^ 
^elf  the  rest  of  the  scene,  could  1  havo  derived 
sufficient  comfort  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
fortitude  with  which  he  bore  his  sufTeringa,  to 
Teeoncile  me  to  the  contemplatioo  ef  them. 
Still  it  is,  I  believe,  ealntary  to  visit  the  places 
hallowed  in  the  memory,  as  marked  by  any 
exhibition  of  virtuous  acts  and  sutTerJnfs  en> 
dured  for  the  sake  of  conscience*  To  the 
trafToldt  »nd  to  tba  stake,  on  account  of  their 
!lfiligioys  opinions,  it  is  humbly  to  be  hoped 
that  Christians  wiH  never  again  be  br^ughL 
But  ttU  tierseeution^  on  the  eeore  of  religion, 
is,  in  a  aegree,  an  inftiotion  of  martyrdcmi  on 
the  mind  and  on  the  heart*  It  matters  pot 
that  WB  forbear  to  kill  the  body  of  the  Chria- 
tian,  if  we  afflict  the  soul  by  aught  of  a  per- 
aecutinw  spirit. 

Vet  does  not  our  daily  experifinee  testify, 
that,  there  is  noihinjj  which  calls  forth  petty 
persecutions,  and  the  mean  warfare  of  a  de- 
tractina  f^piritf  so  much  as  any  marked  religious 
profession  t 

And  while  such  a  profession  is  assailed,  by 
ridicule  on  the  one  band,  bj  distrust  of  its  mo- 
tives on  the  other ;  while  tt  exposes  the  seri- 
ous Christian,  converted  from  the  errors  of 
former  days,  to  the  stjorma  of  wild  enthusiasm, 
or  of  religious  hypocrisy  ;  who  shall  say  that 
the  persecutinif  spirit  of  the  Lauds,  and  the  Don' 
nei«,  is  not  still  Ibe  spirit  of  the  world  1  Who 
shall  say  to  the  tried  and  shrinking  souls  of 
those  who,  on  account  of  their  having^  made  a 
religious  profession,  are  thus  calumniated,  and 
thua  judged,  the  time  of  martyrdom  is  over,  and 
we  live  m  tnild,  and  liberal,  and  truly  Chris- 
tian days  I 

Such  were  the  thoughts  uppermost  b  my 
mind,  while  I  stood  perhaps  on  the  very  spot 
where  Btlney  suffered,  and  where  Bilney  died  ; 
and  though  I  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  harmless 
employment  of  the  lime^burner  had  succeeded 
to  the  frightful  burning  of  the  human  form,  I 
could  not  but  sigh  as  1  turned  away,  while  I 
remembered  that  so  much  of  an  into! era nt,  un- 
candid  spirit  still  prevailed  amongst  professed 
Christians,  and  that  the  practice  of  persecution 
Still  eiiistpd,  though  applied  in  a  very  d liferent 
manner.  1  could  not  out  think,  that  many  of 
Ibe  present  generation  might  do  well  to  visit 
icenes  thus  fraught  with  i\ie  iftcoWecUfiii  <iC 


martyrdom.    If  it  be  troe  thai  "  oor  Iot«  of 

freedom  would  bum  brighter  on  the  plains  of 
Marathon,'*  and  that  our  devotion  **  tnuslflo' 
more  warmly  amidst  the  ruins  of  loaa."  sore 
am  1  that  the  places  where  the  martyrs  for  et 
science*  sake  have  pa&sed  through  Ibe  portals 
of  fire  and  agony  to  their  God,  must  a^ist  h. 
bestowing  on  us  power  to  endure  witli  foni- 
tude  the  mental  martyrdom  which  may,  ni^ 
expectedly,  become  our  portion  in  life ;  and 
by  recalling  the  etjAferings  of  others,  we  m^, 
meeklv  how  ing  to  the  band  that  atfiicts  u$  tor 
good,  he  in  tinae  enabled  to  bear,  and  even  fo 
love,  our  own* 

The  last}  and  third,  on  my  list,  is  Thoxai 
CfUNMta,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  wm 
promoted  to  that  see  by  the  favour  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  degraded  from  it  in  eonse^ 
quence  of  hit  heretical  opinions,  by  virtue  of 
an  order  from  ihe  sovereign  pontiff,  in  thf 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  *^  The  ceremony  of  hit 
degradalioni"  says  Gilpin,  which  took  placsit 
Oxford,  **  was  performed  by  Thirl hy,  Bisliop 
of  Ely,  a  tnan  recently  converted,  it  should 
seem,  to  Catholicism;  who,  in  Cranmer^s  heir 
ter  days,  had  been  honoured  with  his  partietH 
lar  friendship,  and  owed  him  many  obligasions» 

As  tJiis  man,  therefore,  had  long  been  ac 
mach  attached  to  the  Archbishop,  ii  wm 
thought  proper  hy  his  new  friends,  that  bt 
should  give  an  extraordinary  test  of  his  teil; 
for  this  reason  the  ceremony  of  his  degradatidoi 
was  committed  to  him*  He  had  undertakeo,  ^ 
however,  too  hard  a  laskp  The  mild  benero^ 
lence  of  the  primate,  which  shone  forth  with 
great  dignity,  though  he  etood  in  mock  gran-] 
dear  of  canvass  robes,  struck  the  old  apostate  14» 
the  hearu  All  the  past  came  throbbing  to  his 
breast,  and  a  few  repentant  tears  began  tc» 
trickle  down  the  furrowi  of  his  ag^d  cheeL 
The  Archbishop  gently  exhorted  him  nottosaf' 
fer  his  private  to  overpower  his  public  affeo^ 
tions*  At  length,  one  hy  one,  tixe  canvais 
trappings  were  taken  off,  amidst  the  taunts  and  | 
exultations  of  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  who 
was  present  at  the  ceremony* 

Thug  degraded,  he  was  attired  in  a  plain 
frieze  gown,  the  common  habit  of  a  yeoman  at 
that  period,  and  had  w^hat  waa  then  cali<?d  a 
tewnsroan'a  cap  put  upon  his  head.  In  this 
garb  he  was  canied  back  to  prison,  BoQD«r 
crying  after  him,  *^  He  is  now  no  longer  my 
LordT  he  is  now  no  longer  my  Lord  !'* — GiU 
pin's  Lives  of  the  R^f&rmers^ 

I  know  not  wiiat  were  Cranmer*s  feelingi  at 
these  expressions  of  mean  exultation  from  the 
contemptible  Bonner ;  but|  I  truat  that  htt 
treated  them,  and  the  ceremony  of  degradauoa 
at  the  time,  with  the  indiflTerpnce  which  th*y 
merited.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might  utter  within 
himself,  tlii^  serious  and  important  truth,  that 
none  of  ns  can  ever  be  truly  dtgrad^d^  but  by 
ourt£k'€3  alone ;  and  this  moment  of  his  pIte^ 
nal  humiliation  was,  in  the  eyes  of  all  whoss 
,  eateem  was  worth  having,  oi^  of  triumph  and 
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honour  to  the  bereaved  ecclesiastic.  But  what, 
alas !  were  those  which  succeeded  to  it  1  That 
period,  and  that  alone,  was  the  period  of  his 
real  degradation,  when  overcome  by  the  flatte- 
ries and  the  kindness  of  his  real  and  seeming 
friends,  and  subdued  by  the  entertainments 
given  him,  the  amusements  offered  him,  and, 
allowed  to  indulge  in  the  **  lust  of  the  eye,  and 
the  pride  of  life,*'  he  was  induced  to  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  the  proposal  of  being  reinstated 
in  his  former  dignity,  on  condition  that  he 
would  conform  to  the  present  change  of  reli- 
gion, and  **  gratify  the  queen  by  being  wholly 
a  catholic  !*' 

The  adversary  of  man  lured  Cranroer,  as 
well  as  Bilney,  by  the  unsuspected  influence 
of  mild  and  amiable  feelings,  rather  than  the 
instigations  of  fear ;  and  he  who  was  armed  to 
resist,  to  the  utmost,  the  rage  and  malice  of  his 
enemies,  was  drawn  aside  from  truth  and  duty 
by  the  suggestions  of  false  friends. 

After  the  confinement  of  a  full  year  in  the 
gloomy  walls  of  a  prison,  his  sudden  return 
into  social  intercourse  dissipated  his  firm  re- 
solves. That  love  of  life  returned,  which  he 
had  hitherto  conquered ;  and  when  a  paper  was 
offered  to  him  importing  his  assent  to  the  te- 
nets of  popery,  his  better  resolutions  gave 
way,  and  in  an  evil  hour,  he  signed  the  fatal 
scroll! 

Cranmer*s  recantation  was  received  by  the 
popish  party  with  joy  beyond  expression ;  but, 
as  all  they  wanted  was  to  blast  the  reputation 
of  a  man  whose  talents,  learning,  ana  virtue, 
were  of  such  great  importance  to  the  cause 
which  he  espoused,  they  had  no  sooner  gained 
what  they  desired,  than  their  thirst  for  his 
blood  returned,  and  though  he  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  a 
warrant  was  ordered  for  his  execution  with  all 
possible  expedition. 

But  long  before  the  certainty  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate  was  made  known  to  him,  the 
self-convicted  culprit  sishcd  for  the  joy  and 
the  serenity  which  usually  attend  the  last  days 
of  a  martyr  for  the  truth  which  he  loves. 

Vainly  did  his  friends  throw  over  his  faults 
the  balm  afforded  by  those  healing  words, 
**the  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  nesh  was 
weak."  In  his  own  clear  judgment  he  was 
folly  convicted,  while  his  days  were  passed  in 
horror  and  remorse,  and  his  nights  in  sleepless 
anguish. 

To  persevere  in  his  recantation  was  an  in- 
sapportable  thought;  but  to  retract  it  was 
scarcely  within  the  verge  of  possibility ;  but 
he  was  allowed  an  opportunity  of  doing  so 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and,  though  death 
was  the  means  of  it,  he  felt  thankful  that  it 
was  afforded  him,  and  deemed  his  life  a  sacri- 
fice not  to  be  regarded  for  the  attainment  of 
such  an  object. 

When  Dr.  Cole,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
popish  party,  came  to  him  on  the  twentieth  of 


March,  the  evening  preceding  his  intended 
execution,  and  insinuated  to  him  his  approach- 
ing fate,  he  spent  the  remaining  part  of  the 
evening  in  drawing  up  a  full  confession  of  his 
apostasy,  and  of  his  bitter  repentance,  wish- 
ing to  take  the  best  opportunity  to  speak  or 
publish  it,  which  he  supposed  would  be  af- 
forded him  when  he  was  carried  to  the  stake ; 
but,  beyond  his  expectation,  a  better  was  pro- 
vided for  him.  It  was  intended  tliat  he  should 
be  conveyed  immediately  from  his  prison  to 
the  place  of  his  execution,  where  a  sermon 
was  to  be  preached ;  but,  as  the  morning  of 
the  appointed  day  was  wet  and  stormy,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  under  cover. 

About  nine  o*clock,  the  Lord  Williams  of 
Thame,  attended  by  the  magistrates  of  Oxford, 
received  him  at  the  prison-gate,  and  conveyed 
him  to  St.  Mary's  church,  where  he  found  a 
crowded  audience  awaiting  him,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  an  elevated  place,  in  public  view, 
opposite  to  the  pulpit.  If  ever  there  was  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart  before  God  and 
man ;  if  ever  there  was  a  person  humbled  in 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  committed  sin,  and  of 
having  deserved  the  extreme  of  earthly  shame 
and  earthly  suffering;  that  man  was  Cran- 
mer! 

He  is  represented  as  standing  against  a 

f miliar,  pale  as  the  stone  against  which  he 
eaned.  *^  It  is  doleful,'*  sa^s  a  popish,  but 
impartial  spectator,  '*  to  describe  his  behaviour 
during  the  sermon,  part  of  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  him;  his  sorrowful  countenance; 
his  heavy  cheer,  his  face  bedewed  with  tears; 
sometimes  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  in 
hope;  sometimes  casting  them  down  to  the 
earth  for  shame.  To  be  brief,  he  was  an 
image  of  sorrow.  The  dolour  of  his  heart 
burst  out  continually  from  his  eyes  in  gushes 
of  tears;  yet  he  retained  ever  a  quiet  and 
grave  behaviour,  which  increased  pity  in  men*8 
hearts,  who  unfeignedly  loved  him,  hoping 
thai  it  had  been  his  repentance  fur  his  transgres- 
sions,^* And  so  it  was ;  though  not  for  what 
many  considered  his  transgressions;  but  it 
was  the  deep  contrition  of  a  converted  heart, 
and  of  a  subdued  and  penitent  soul,  prepared 
by  the  depth  of  human  degradation  and  hu- 
mility, to  rise  on  the  wings  of  angels,  and 
meet  in  another  world  its  beloved  and  blessed 
Redeemer. 

The  preacher  having  concluded  his  sermon, 
turned  round  to  the  audience,  and  desired  all 
who  were  present  to  join  with  him  in  silent 
prayers  for  the  unhappy  man  before  them.  A 
solemn  stillness  ensued ;  every  eye  and  heart 
were  instantly  lil\ed  up  to  heaven.  Some 
minutes  having  been  passed  in  this  affecting 
manner,  the  degraded  primate,  who  had  also 
fallen  on  his  knees,  arose  in  all  the  dignity  of 
sorrow,  accompanied  by  conscious  penitence 
and  Christian  reliance, and  thus  addressed  his 
audience. 


.1 


/ 


"  I  bad  mys(^If  intended  to  deaire  your  pray- 
ers. My  desires  huve  been  anticipated ,  and  I 
Tehtrn  you  all  thai  a  dyin^  man  can  ^tve,  my 
einc«fre8l  tbanks*  Tq  yaur  pfayert  ft>r  me  let 
me  add  myo\>nt  Good  Cbrbtian  people  T* 
eontintiL^d  he,  **^  my  desirly  bdo^ed  bretbien  and 
sUtitrs  in  Chmtt  I  bp.i«ech  you  mast  heatuiy, 
ti>  pr^y  for  me  to  Almighty  God,  that  he  witl 
forgive  m0  all  my  sina  and  offences,  which  are 
m^ny^  withaul  numher,  and  great  beyond 
measure.  But  one  thmg  grieveVh  my  con- 
tcifince  more  than  alt  the  rest;  wheieof,  God 
willtn^,  1  mean  to  speak  hereafWr.  But,  how 
gffiat  and  how  many  aoever  my  sinnes  be,  1 
bi^seech  you  to  pray  God,  of  his  merrry,  to  par- 
don and  farsiive  ihem  all/'  He  then  knelt 
down  Mnd  oflered  up  a  prnyfi  as  fult  orpaihot 
Hi  of  e1of]ueace;  then  be  took  a  paper  from  his 
bo34>m,  nnd  re^d  it  aloud,  which  was  lo  tbe 
fallowing  ^fleet. 

"  It  h  now,  my  breihreo,  no  lime  to  dis^ein- 
bl©  —  1  stand  upon  the  verg'e  of  life -~  a  vast 
eternity  before  me— what  my  leara  are,  or  wbtit 
my  hoprt«,  it  matters  not  here  lo  unf  Id*  For 
one  action  of  my  life,  at  )ea»t,  I  am  accounta- 
ble to  the  woihU  My  hiie  »kameftU  suhscrip^ 
Utm  io  *jp{nif}ni,  whifh  ore  whtMt/  upptjutt  In  my 
real  $entim£nh^  Before  thia  C on fff^ gallon  1 
solemnly  dec  la  re,  that  the  fear  of  death  alorie 
tuJuocd  me  to  this  ignominiouaa<;tion — that  it 
hath  cost  me  many  bitter  tear*  —  that,  in  my 
heiirt,  I  tntnlly  reject  the  Pope,  and  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Home,  and  thai *' 

Aa  he  was  continuing  bis  speech,  the  whole 
jiASemMy  was  in  an  uproar.  **  Stop  the  auda- 
cious heretift/'  cried  Lord  Williams  of  Thame. 
On  wliirh  teveml  pripsis  and  friars,  nishini^ 
from  dilTerent  pans  of  the  church,  seised,  or 
palled  him  from  his  seat,  dragged  him  into  the 
street,  and,  with  indecent  precipitation,  hur- 
ried him  to  ibe  stake,  which  was  already  pre- 
pared* 

As  he  stood  with  all  the  horrid  afiparatus  of  j 
death  around  him,  amidst  taunts^revinngs,  and  ! 
execrations,  he  alone  maintained  a  dispassion-  | 
ate  behaviour-     Having  di$charfied    bis  con-' 
science,  be  seemed  to  feel,  even  fn  his  awful  i 
circumiiitancps,  an  inward  satisfaction,  to  which 
he  had  lung  been  a  stranger.    His  countenance 
was   not   6xeA,  as  before,  in   sorrow  on  the 
ground;  hut  he  looked  round  him  with  eyes 
f^ll  of  sweetness  and  benignity,  as  if  at  peace 
wtEh  all  the  world* 

Who  can  contemplate  the  conduct  of  Cran- 
mer,  in  the  alfeetine^scpne  that  followed,  with- 
out feeling  a  deep  oontiction  of  the  intensity 
of  his  penitence  for  the  degrrading  lie,  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  !  and  who  can  fail  to  think 
that  Cranmer,  in  his  proudest  days,  when  the 
favondte,  the  friend,  ine  counsellor  of  the  king, 
and  bearing  the  highest  eccle«iastieal  rank  tu 
the  country,  was  far  inferior  in  real  dignity 
and  real  consign uence  to  Cranmer,  when,  prog- 
trate  in  soul  before  his  oflTended,  yet  pardoning 


'  God,  but  erect  and  fearless  before  bis  TindicliTt 
•  enemies,  be  thrust  the  band,  with  which,  ht 
had  signed  the  lying  ^roll  of  ncantattoiii 
into  the  fast  .rising  names,  cry  i  rig  on  I,  at  Iw 
did  so,  *Mbis  hand  bath  ofiTended  *  this  baod 
hath  ofiendedr' 

It  is  soothing  to  reflect^  that  his  su^eriii^i 
were  quickly  over ;  for,  as  the  fire  rose  fiercely 
round  him,  he  was  invoked  in  a  ilvick  smok^ 
and  it  was  supposed  tliat  he  died  very  soon* 

**  Surely ♦"  says  the  writer  heft^re  quoted^ 
''  his  death  grieved  every  one  ;  his  tVieDds  sor^ 
towed  for  love;  bis  enemies  foi  piiy;  aoit 
stmngeis  tbrougli  humanity.^* 

To  us  of  these  latter  days,  bis  crime  and  his 
penitence  afford  an  awful  warning,  and  an  in- 
structive example. 

The  former  proves  how  Tiin  ue  talents^ 
learning,  and  even  exalted  virtuea,  to  pre«erfe 
us  in  the  path  of  rectitude,  onle^s  we  ai« 
watchful  unto  pmyer,  and  unless,  wisely  di^ 
trustful  of  onr  own  strength,  we  wholly  and 
con hdently  lean  upon  **  that  rock,  which  is  ! 
higher  than  we  »re*^^  And  the  mannef  inl 
which  he  was  enabled  to  declare  bis  penitence 
and  contrition  for  his  falsehood  and  apostasy, 
and  to  bear  the  tortures  which  attended  on  his 
dying  hours,  is  a  soothing  and  comforting  evi- 
dence^ tbnt  sinners,  who  prostrate  Lhemselves 
with  contrite  hearts  before  the  throne  of  their 
God,  and  th<*ir  Redeemer,  "  he  will  in  nowise 
east  out,"  but  will  know  his  Almighty  arm  to 
be  round  about thf^m,  **  till  death  js  swallowed 
up  in  victory*" 

II  is  with  a  degree  of  fearfutnesi  and  awe, 
that  1  take  my  fourth  example  from  one  who, 
relying  too  much  on  his  own  human  sirenctb, 
in  bis  hour  of  human  trial,  was  permitted  t* 
fall  into  the  commission  of  human  frailty,  and 
to  utter  the  most  decided  and  ungrateful  of 
falsehoods;  since  he  that  thus  erred  was  no 
less  a  person  than  the  apostle  PeteT  himself,  \ 
who,  by  a  thrice-told  lie,  denied  his  Lord  and 
Mastery  but  who,  by  his  bitter  tearful  repent- 
ance, and  by  his  subsequent  faithful  rtess  unto 
denth,  redeemed,"  in  the  eyes  of  bis  Saviour 
and  of  men,  his  short-lived  frailty,  and  proved 
himself  worthy  of  that  marked  confiderice  in 
his  active  leal  which  was  manifested  by  oar 
great  Redeemer,  in  his  parting  words* 

The  character  of  Peter  affords  us  a  warning, 
as  well  as  an  example;  while  the  a^ectiotiate 
reproofs  of  the  Saviour,  together  with  the  ten* 
der  encouragement,  and  generous  pmise,  w  bich 
be  bestowed  upon  him,  prove  to  us,  in  a  mBo- 
ncr  the  most  cheering  and  indisputabk,  how 
merciful  are  the  dealings  of  the  Almighty 
with  his  sinful  creatures  ;  how  ready  he  islo 
overlook  our  oflrcnces,  and  lo  dwell  with  roai* 
placency  on  our  Yirtues  ;  and  that  he  willetb 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  bad  rather  th»t 
be  should  turn  from  his  wickfdnessand  live.'* 

Self-confidence,  and  self-rigbtconsneas,  pf^^ 
eeeding  perhaps  from  bis  belief  in  the  superior  I 
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depth  and  strength  of  bis  faith  in  Christ,  seem  >  deemer,  til],  subdued  by  the  Saviour^s  reply, 
to  have  been  the  besetting  sins  of  Peter ;  and  he  exclaims,  '*  not  mv  feet  only,  but  also  my 
that  his  faith  was  lively  and  sincere,  is  suffi-  hands  and  my  head,  *' 


.  ciently  evidenced  by  his  unhesitating  reply  to 

{ the  questions  of  his  Lord ;    **  Thou  art  the 

.  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  !**    A  repW 

80  satisfactory  to  the  great  being  whom  he  acl- 

dressed,  that  he  answered  him  saving,  **  Bless- 


The  next  instance  of  the  mixed  character  of 
Peter,  and  of  the  solicitude  which  it  excited 
in  our  Saviour,  is  exhibited  by  the  following 
address  to  him,  **  *  And  the  Lord  said,  Simon, 
Simon,  behold !  Satan  hath  desired  to  have 


ed  art  thou,  Simon Baijona ;  for  flesh  and  blood  thee,  that  he  may  sift  thee  as  wheat;  but  I 
have  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father .  have  prayed  for  thee,  padded  the  gracious  Je-> 
which\  is  in  Heaven ;  and  I  say  unto  thee,  i  sus,)  that  thy  foith  fell  not ;  and  when  thou 
that  thou  art  Peter;  and  upon  this  rock  will  I   art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.*     Pe- 


build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it.*' 

It  seems  as  if  Peter  became,  from  this  assu- 
rance, to  confident  in  his  own  strength,  that 
he  neglected  to  follow  his  master's  injunction, 
**  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  tempta- 
tion ;"  and  theremre  became  an  easy  victim  to 
the  first  temptation  which  beset  him ;  for  soon 
afVer,  with  surprising  confidence  in  his  own 
wisdom,  we  find  him  rebuking  his  Lord,  and 
asserting,  that  the  things  which  he  prophe- 
sied concerning  himself  should  not  happen 
unto  htm.  On  which  occasion,  the  Saviour 
says,  addressing  the  adversary  of  Peter's  soul, 
ti'.en  powerful  within  him,  **  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan !  thou  art  an  offence  to  me !"  His 
want  of  implicit  faith  on  this  occasion  was  the 
more  remarkable,  because  he  had  jmt  before 
uttered  that  strong  avowal  of  his  confidence 
in  Christ,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 


ter  replied,  in  the  fulness  of  self-confidence, 
*  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee  into  prison, 
and  unto  death  !*  And  he  said,  *  I  tell  thee» 
Peter,  that  before  the  cock  crows,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice.' "  It  does  not  appear  what 
visible  effect  this  humiliating  prophecy  had  on 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  though  Mat- 
thew says  that  he  replied,  *'  though  1  should 
die  with  thee,  still  I  will  not  deny  thee;"  but 
it  is  probable  that,  by  drawing  his  sword  open- 
ly in  his  defence,  when  they  came  out  '*with 
swords  and  with  staves  to  take  him,"  he  hoped 
to  convince  his  Lord  of  his  fidelity.  But  this 
action  was  little  better  than  one  of  mere  phy 
sical  courage,  the  result  of  sudden  excitement 
at  the  time;  and  was  consistent  with  that 
want  of  moral  courage,  that  most  difficult  cour- 
age of  a//,  which  led  him,  when  the  feelings 
of  the  moment  had  subsided,  to  deny  his  mas- 
ter, and  to  utter  the  degrading  lie  of  fear. 
In  an  early  part  of  the  history  of  the  Gospel  |  AfVer  he  had  thus  sinned,  the  Lord  turned 


we  read  that  Peter  beholding  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  the  fullness  of  surprise  and  admi- 
ration, and  in  the  depth  of  conscious  sinful- 
ness and  humility, ''  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  0  Lord !" 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  ever  eager  as  he 
was  to  give  assurances  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  his  undoubting  faith,  we  find  him  saying  to 
the  Saviour,  when  he  had  removed  the  terror 
of  his  disciples  at  seeing  him  walking  on  the 
■ea,  by  those  cheering  words,  **  *  It  is  I,  be  not 
afraid  !'*-*  Lord  !  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come 
to  thee  on  the  water!' — And  he  walked  on  the 
water  to  come  to  Jesus ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
wind  boisterous  he  tvaa  again  afraid^  and  be- 
ginning to  sink,  he  cried,  saying,  'Lord,  save 
me  !*  Immediately,  Jesus  stretched  forth  his 
hand  and  caught  him,  saying  unto  him,  '  0 
thou  of  little  faithy  wherefore  didst  thou 
daublT  "  The  first  of  these  facts  show  the 
great  sensibility  of  his  nature,  and  his  exem- 
plary aptitude  to  acknowledge  and  admire 
every  proof  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  his 
Redeemer ;  and  the  second  is  a  further  cor- 
roborating instance  of  his  eager  confidence  in 
his  own  coura^  and  belief,  followed  by  its 
accu:9tomed  falling  off  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

His  unsubmitted  and  self-confident  spirit 
shows  itself  again  in  his  declarations,  that 
Christ  should  not  wash  his  feet;  as  if  he  still 
•et  human  wisdom  against  that  of  the  Re- 


and  looked  upon  Peter;  and  Peter  remem- 
bered the  words  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had  said 
unto  him,  ^*  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  me  thrice.  And  Peter  went  out,  and 
wept  bitterly." 

It  seems  as  if  that  self-confidence,  that  blind 
trusting  in  one's  own  strength,  that  tendency 
which  we  all  have  to  believe,  like  Hazael,  that 
we  can  never  fall  into  certain  sins,  and  yield 
to  certain  temptations,  was  conquered,  for  a 
while,  in  the  humbled,  self-judged,  and  peni- 
tent apostle.  Perhaps  the  look  of  mild  re- 
proach which  the  Saviour  gave  him  was  long 
present  to  his  view,  and  that  in  moments  of 
subsequent  danger  to  this  truth,  those  eyes 
seemed  again  to  admonish  him,  and  those  holy 
lips  to  utter  the  salutary  and  saving  precept, 
'*  watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  tempta- 
tion." 

Nevertheless,  rendered  too  confident,  pro- 
bably, in  his  own  unassisted  strength,  we  find 
him  shining  once  more  in  the  same  way; 
namely,  from  fear  of  man  ,•  for,  being  con- 
vinced that  the  Mosaic  law  was  no  longer 
binding  on  the  conscience,  he  ate  and  drank 
freely  at  Antioch  w  ith  the  Gentiles ;  but,  when 
certain  Jewish  converts  were  sent  to  him  from 
the  apostle  James,  he  separated  from  the  Gen- 
tiles, lest  he  should  incur  the  censure  of  the 
Jews;  being  thus  guilty  of  a  sort  of  praetieai 
lie,  and  setting  those  Jews,  as  it  proved,  a  most 
pernicious    example   of    dissimulation. \    C<\t 
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whtoh  disingEnuou«'conduct|  the  apostle  Paul 
publicly  and  justly  reproved  bJiu  before  lh@ 
whole  Church*  But  &a  there  U  no  record  of 
any  reply  given  by  Peter,  it  i&  probable  that 
he  bare  the  rtibuke  meekly  ;  buEnbledf  no  doubt, 
in  spirit,  before  the  greiit  Being' whom  he  had 
iigam  oifended ;  and  not  only  does  it  seem 
likely  Ihai  he  met  this  pobUc  humiUaiion  with 
fiileat  and  Christian  forbearance,  but,  in  his 
last  Epjstie,  he  speaks  of  Paul,  *'  aa  his  be- 
loved brother,"  ^nerooaly  bearing  hia  power- 
ful tesiiniony  to  the  M'iidom  cont^nad  in  his 
Epistle  St  antl  w^wming  the  heareru  of  Paul 
.Bgainst  rejecting  aug'ht  in  them  which  from 
want  of  learniogr  they  may  notunderstandt  and 
*'  therefore  wrest  themt  as  the  unlearned  and 
unliable  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  to  their 
own  destruction." 

The  closing  scene  of  thla  most  Jnleresiin^ 
afKts tie's  lifcf,  we  have  had  no  tneans  of  con- 
templating, though  the  Savlaur^a  last  afiecting 
and  pathetic  address  to  him,  in  which  he  pro- 
phcHte^  that  he  will  die  a  miirtyr  in  his  cause, 
m»kes  one  pailicalaHy  desirous  to  procure  de- 
tails of  it* 

'^  So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith  to 
Simon  Peter,  *SiiTion,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest 
thou  me  moie  than  these  T'  He  saith  unto  him, 
*Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee,' 
He  flaith  unto  htm,  *■  Feed  my  tambs  V  Ha 
saith  unto  him  aj^ain  the  second  time,  ^  Simon, 
eon  of  Jonas,  lowest  thou  met*  He  saith  unto 
him,  *  Yea,  Lord  !  thou  k  no  west  that  1  love 
thee/  Ue  siuth  Unto  him,  *  Feed  my  sheep  V 
He  iFiatth  unto  him  the  third  time,  *Simon, 
eon  of  Jonas,  Invest  Ihau  rae  V  Peter  was 
^rii^ved  because  he  finid  unto  him  the  third 
time,  Lovest  thou  mol  and  he  said  unto  him, 
'Lord,  thou  know  est  that  I  love  thee*'  Jesus 
eajth  unto  htm,  '  Feed  my  sheep*  Verily,  ve- 
rily, I  say  unto  thve,  when  thou  wast  young, 
thou  girded  St  thyself,  and  walked  at  whither 
thou  would  St;  but  w^hen  thou  shalt  be  old, 
ihoti  shalt  stretch  forth  tJiy  hand**,  and  an  other 
shall  g:ird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou 
wouldat  not*'  This  spake  he,  signifying  by 
what  death  he  should  glorify  God;  and  when 
be  had  spoken  this  he  saith  unto  hjmt  Follow 
roer 

"The  case  of  Peter,"  says  the  pious  and 
learned  Scott,  in  his  Notes  to  the  Gospel  of 
John,  "required  a  more  particular  address 
than  that  of  the  other  apostles,  in  order  that 
both  he  and  others  mi^jht  derive  the  ^rreater  be- 
nefit from  his  fall  and  his  recovery.  Our  Lord, 
therefore,  asked  him  by  his  orijXiual  nume,  as 
if  he  had  forfeited  that  of  Peter  by  his  insta- 
bility, whether  he  loved  him  more  than  these. 
The  (alter  clause  micjht  be  interpreted  of  his 
employment  and  gains  as  n  hsherman,  and  be 
considered  as  a  demand  w heather  he  loved 
Jesus  above  his  secular  interests;  but  Peter's 
ftnswer  determines  us  to  another  interpretation. 
He  had  before  his  fall,  in  effect,  said  that  he 
lofed  his  Lord  more  than  the  other  disciples. 
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did ;  for  he  had  hoaeted  that,  Iboug^b  aU  m 
should  forsake  bim,  yei  would  not  he.  Its 
now  fteked  hiro  whether  he  would  «ian4  lo 
this,  and  aver  that  he  loved  him  more  thsn  the 
others  did*  To  this  he  answered  modnily  by 
iaying,  *  thou  knowest  that  I  love  ihee,'  with- 
out professing  to  love  him  more  than  the  others^ 
Our  Lord  therefore  renewed  his  appointojetit 
to  the  ministerial  and  apostolical  odice ;  at  the 
same  time  commanding  him  to  ft^etl  hi»  lanibs, 
or  his  Utile  hmbs^  even  the  least  of  them,  let 
the  word  is  diminutive ;  this  intimated  to  htni 
that  his  lata  eJtperience  of  his  ow  n  weaknei* 
ought  to  render  him  peculi;&Tly  condescend  tn^, 
complaisant,  tender,  and  attentive  to  the  meM^ 
eeit  and  feeblest  believers.  As  Peter  had  ihia 
denied  Christ,  so  he  was  pleased  to  repeal  iho 
aame  question  a  third  time;  this  grieved  Pieter, 
as  it  reminded  him  that  he  had  given  sufficiem 
cause  for  being  thus  repeatedly  cjueetioned  con- 
ceruingr  the  sincerity  of  his  love  to  hia  Lord« 
Conscious,  however,  of  liis  integrity,  be  more 
aolemnly  appealed  to  Christ,  as  knowing  ait 
thin^,  evif  n  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  that  he 
knew  he  loved  him  with  cordial  alfection, noV 
withstanding  the  inconsistency  of  his  late  b^^ 
haviour*  Uur  Lord  thus  tacitly  allowed  the 
truth  of  his  profci^sion,  and  renewed  hia  charge 
to  htm  to  feed  his  sheep, 

"  Peter,'*  continues  the  eommentittor,  **bsd 
earnestly  professed  his  readiness  to  die  with 
Christ,  yet  had  shamefully  failed  when  pott* 
the  trial;  but  our  Lord  next  assured  bim  that 
he  would  at  length  be  culled  on  to  perform  that 
engagement,  and  signilied  the  death  by  which 
he  would,  as  a  martyr  for  his  truth,  gtorilj 
God*"  No  doubt  that  this  in  formal  lion,  how- 
ever awful,  was  gratefully  receivcwl  by  the  de- 
voted, ardent,  though,  at  times.,  the  unstable 
follower  of  his  beloved  master;  as  it  proved 
the  Saviour^s  eonfidencu  in  him  notwithstand^ 
inff  all  his  errors^ 

There  was,  indeed,  an  energy  of  character 
in  Peter,  which  fitted  him  to  be  an  apostle  and 
a  martyr.  He  was  the  questioninf^,  Uie  ob- 
serving, the  conversing  disciple^  The  others 
were  probably  withheld  by  timidity  from  talk- 
ing: with  their  Lord,  and  putting  freciup4tt 
questions  to  him;  hut  Peter  was  the  willing 
spokesman  on  all  occasions;  and  to  him  we 
owe  that  impressive  lesson  afforded  ns  by  the 
Saviour's  reply,  when  asked  by  him  how  often 
he  was  to  forgive  an  otfending  brother,  "I 
say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  unto 
seventy  times  seven.*' 

But,  whether  we  contemplate  Peter  as  an 
example,  or  as  a  warning,  in  the  early  pan  of 
his  religious  career,  it  ia  cheeringf  and  instruct^ 
ive,  indeed,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  him  in 
his  wriiings,  when  he  approached  the  painful 
and  awful  close  of  it.  When-,  having  been 
enabled  to  fight  a  good  fight,  in  fulfilment  of 
his  blessed  Lord's  prayer,  that  ''^his  faith 
might  not  fail;''  and  havrn^een  "converted 
bimielf,  and  having  strengthened  his  brethren. 
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he  addressed  his  last  awfully  impressive  Epis- 
tle to  his  Christian  brethren,  before  he  himself 
was  summoned  to  that  awful  trial,  after  which 
he  was  to  receive  the  end  of  *'  his  fath,"  even 
"  the  salvation  of  his  soul !"  Who  can  read, 
without  trembling  awe,  his  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  day  of  judjjment;  "that  day,": 
which,  as  he  says,  **  will  come  like  a  thief  in 
the  night,  in  which  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elemenU 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  and  the  works 
that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up,*'  while  he 
adds  this  impressive  lesson,  **  seeing  then  that 
all  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of 
persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversa- 
tion and  ffodliness  V*  And  who  can  contem- 
plate, without  affectionate  admiration,  the  un- 
doubting  but  unfearing  certainty  with  which 
he  speaks  of  his  approachin&r  death,  as  foretold  ' 
by  our  Lord;  "knowing,  said  he,  "that, 
shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tabernacle,  even 
as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  showed  us  !** 

Soon  after  he  had  thus  u  ritten,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  repaired  to  the  expected  scene  of 
his  suffering,  and  met  his  doom  —  met  it,  un- 
doubtedly, as  became  one  taught  by  experience 
to  his  own  recurring  weakness,  admonished 
often  by  the  remembrance  of  that  eys,  which 
had  once  beamed  in  mild  reproof  upon  him ; 
but  which,  I  doubt  not,  he  beheld  in  the  hour 
of  his  last  trial  and  dying  agonies,  fixed  upon 
him  with  tender  encouragement  and  approving 
love;  while,  in  his  closing  ear,  seemed  once 
again  to  sound  the  welcome  promise  to  the 
devoted  follower  of  the  cross,  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord." 

We,  of  these  latter  days,  can  see  the  founder 
of  our  religion  only  in  the  record  of  bis  word, 
and  hear  him  only  in  his  ever-enduring  pre- 
cepts; but,  though  we  hear  him  not  externally 
with  our  eare,  he  still  speaks  in  the  hearu  of 
us  all,  if  we  will  but  listen  to  his  purifying 
voice;  and,  though  the  look  of  his  reproach- 
ful eye  can  be  beheld  by  us  only  with  our! 
mental  vision,  still,  that  eye  is  continually ' 
over  us ;  and  when,  like  the  apostle,  we  are 
tempted  to  feel  too  ffreat  security  in  our  own ! 
strength,  and  to  neglect  to  implore  the  assist- 
ance which  cometh  from  above,  let  us  recall 
the  look  which  Jesus  gave  the  offending  Peter, 
and  remember  that  the  same  eye,  although 
unseen,  is  watching  and  regarding  us  still. 

Oh !  could  we  ever  lie,  even  upon  what  are  : 
ealled  trifling  occasions,  if  we  once  believed : 
the  certain,   however  disregarded  truth,  that! 
the  Lord  takes  cognizance  of  every  species  of 
falsehood,  and  that  the  eye,  which  looked  the 
apostle  into  shame  and  agonizing  contrition, 
beholds  our  lying  lips  with  the  same  indigna- 
tion with  which  it  reproved  him,  reminding 
as  that  "  all  Hare  shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  that  bumeth  with   fire  and  brimstone," , 
and  that  without  the  city  of  life  is  "  whosoever 
loveth  and  maketh  a  lie."  | 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

TBI  SAME  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 

I  SHALL  not  give  many  individual  instances 
of  those  whom  even  the  fear  of  death  has.  not 
been  able  to  terrify  into  falsehood,  beeause 
they  were  supported  in  their  integrity  by  the 
fear  of  God ;  but  such  facts  are  on  record. 
The  history  of  the  primitive  Christians  con- 
tains many  examples,  both  of  men  and  women, 
whom  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could  induce 
for  a  moment  to  withhold  or  falsify  the  truth, 
or  to  conceal  their  newly-embraced  opinions, 
though  certain  that  torture  and  death  would 
be  the  consequence;  fearlttB  and  determined 
beings,  who,  though  their  rulere,  averae  to 
punish  them,  would  gladly  have  allowed  their 
change  to  pass  unnoticed,  peraisted,  like  the 
prophet  Daniel,  openly  to  display  the  faith 
that  was  in  them,  exclaimjng  at  every  interro- 
gatory, and  in  the  midst  of  tortures  and  of 
death,  "We  are  Christians;  we  are  Chris- 
tians !"  Some  martyre  of  more  modem  days, 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants,  have  borne 
the  same  unshaken  testimony  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  religious  truth ;  but  Latimer, 
more  especially,  was  so  famous  among  the 
latter,  not  only  for  the  pureness  of  his  life,  but 
for  the  nneeritv  and  goodness  of  his  evangeH' 
ecU  doctrine;  (which,  since  the  beginning  of 
his  preaching,  had,  in  all  points,  heen  con- 
formable to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  of  his 
apostles^,  that  the  very^  adverearies  of  God^s 
truth,  with  all  their  menacing  words  and  cruel 
imprisonment,  could  not  withdraw  him  from  it. 
But,  **  whatsoever  he  had  once  preached,  he  vo- 
lianlly  dd'ended  the  same  before  the  world, 
without  fear  of  any  mortal  creature^  although 
of  ever  so  great  power  and  high  authority; 
irishing  and  minding  rather  to  suffer  not  only 
loss  of  worldly  possessions,  but  of  life,  than 
that  the  glory  of  God  and  the  truth  of  Christ's 
Gospel  should  in  any  point  be  obscured  or 
defaced  through  him." 

Thus,  this  eminent  person  exhibited  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  fear  of  man,  which  is  the 
root  of  all  lying,  and  all  dimmuhtion;  that 
mean,  ffrovelling,  and  pernicious  fear,  which 
every  day  is  leading  us  either  to  disguise  oi 


withhold  our  real  opinion ;  if  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely guilty  of  uttering  falsehood,  and  which 
induces  us  but  too  often,  to  remain  silent  and 
ineffective,  even  when  the  oppressed  and  the 
insulted  reouire  us  to  speak  in  their  defence, 
and  when  the  cause  of  truth  and  of  righteous- 
ness is  injured  by  our  silence.  The  early 
Friends  were  exemplary  instances  of  the 
power  of  faith  to  lift  the  Christian  above  all 
fear  of  man ;  and  not  only  Georce  Fox  him- 
self, but  many  of  his  humblest  folTowera,  were 
known  to  be  peraons  "  who  would  rather  have 
died  than  tpoken  a  lie^ 
There  was  one  female  Friend  amon^tothettx 
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gdeToufl  ftinneTt  e^he  became  a  troe  p«oitent ; 
and  wilh  heart  J  sorrow  she  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  *thal  it  might  please  him  not  to  hide  his 
countenance/  And  conttniiing  in  this  state  of 
humilialion  and  sincere  repentance,  and  pcno* 
Bering  in  auppUcation,  she  fek,  in  litne,  eawei 
and  giving  heed  to  thees^hori^tionsof  liw  «tt4 
Bennpt,£he  obtained,  at  lerij^th,  to  a  sore  ihofi 
of  forgiveness  by  the  prcciotta  blood' of  lam 
immaculate  Lamb,  who  died  for  the  sins  of 
the  world «  Of  Uiis, lihe  ^ve  manifest  proo^ 
at  her  trial  before  Jud|re  Slatihew  Hale,  who, 
haviog  heard  how  penitent  she  wtts,  would 
fuin  have  spared  htr;  sb<?  being  asked,  ao* 
cording  to  tl^e  form,  ^guilf^  wr  fiuf  gutli^? 
readily  answered,  *■  guilty/  This  asioniihij 
the  iud^e,  and  therefore  he  told  her  thai  fte, 
not  duly  to  consider  what  she  said, 
could  not  well  be  believed  thai  such  i 
ahe,  who,  it  may  be*  inconsidf^nitelj, 
ghly  handled  her  child,  should  bati 
. '  wilfully  Bnd  designedly/  Uerc  \h$ 
^ened  a  back-door  lor  her  to  arotd  tht 
lent  of  death.  But  now  the  fear  at 
._d  got  so  much  room  in  her  heart,  tlial 
ompering  would  do;  no  fig-leaves  coiild 
9*  i  her  for  a  coter;  for  she  tiow^  knew  thit 
tl  (^^^oyld  have  been  adding  dn  to  sin,  andUi 
c. .  ^  :  hersel  r  w  ith  a  coveri  n^,  hui  not  of  God*i 
spirit ;  and  therefore  she  pUinly  £tgnt£ed  Hi 
the  court,  that  indeed  &ht  had  committed  tbft 
mischievous  act  intended ly,  thereby  to  bids 
her  shame ;  and  tlmt  having  sinned  thus  grjtv- 
ously,  and  being  aflfitcted  now  with  true  le* 
asked  her  whether,  during  the  course  of  her  pentance,  she  could  by  no  meani^  excuse  h*^r- 
life,  she  had  not  many  times  traoi^gressed  self,  boi  ims  willing  to  undergo  the  punisb- 
against  her  conscience  ?  and  whether  she  had  ment  the  law  required;  and,  therefote^  ahs 
not  oftrn  thf^reupon  felt  Becr*^i  checks  and  in-  could  hut  acknowledge  herself  guilty,  sincf, 
ward  Tppmofs,  and  been  troubled  in  her  mind  otherwise,  how  could  she  expect  forg^iveoet4 
because  tif  vhe  evil  committed  ;  and  this  he  did  from  the  Lord  I  This  undisguised  and  fi» 
in  such  a  convincing  way,  that  she  not  only  I  cenfe*sion  being  spoken  with  a  seriout  couBr 
assented  lo  what  he  laid  before  her,  but  his  j  tenance,  did  bo  affect  the  judge  that,  trar* 
discourse  so  reached  her  heart,  that  she  came  trickling  down  hia  cheeks,  he  sorrowfully 
clearly  to  see,  th^it  if  she  had  notbt'<*n  so  stub-   «aid,  *  Woman  \  such  a  ease  as  ibis^  1  never 


_„,3,  which, I i 
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consequence  w 
and  soon  after 
.(  (he  fidlowinjr 
pTftc^ding  one,  is  re 
of  the  people  calkd 

on  the  point  in  que^Livu,  ihfit  I  am  ternpted  to 
give  it  to  my  readers  in  all  its  details* 

**  About  the  fore  part  of  this  year,  if  I  raii- 
tike  not,  there  happened  a  ease  at  Edmund's 
Bury,  which  I  cannot  well  pass  by  in  silence  ; 
Tii.  a  certain  young  woman  was  committed  to 
prison  for  chifd  murder^  Whilst  she  was  in 
jail,  it  it  said,  William  Benoet,  a  jiriaoncr  for 
conscience*  sake,  came  to  her,  and  in  discourse 


ha  I  luiik 


born  and  disobedient  to  those  inward  reproofs, 
in  fill  probribility  she  would  not  have  come  lo 
such  a   miserable  fall  as   nhe  now  had  ;  for 


met  with  before.  Perhaps  yon,  who  are  but 
young,  and  speak  so  piously,  as  being  struck 
to  Uifl  heart  with  repentance,   might   yet  do 


man,  not  desiring  the  knowledge  of  God*8  much  good  in  the  world;  but  now  you  force 
ways,  and  departing  from  him,  is  left  helpless,  |  me  so  that  ex  r>^riV>  I  must  pronounce  sen- 
and  cannot  keep  himself  from  evil^  ihough  it  lence  of  death  against  you,  since  you  will  ad- 
may  be  such  as  formerly  he  would  have  ah-  mit  of  no  excuse/  Standing  lo  what  she  had 
horred  in  the  higheiit  degree,  and  have  said  said,  the  jud^e  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
with   Hazael,  *  what!  Ib  thy  servant  a  dog,    dtnith  ;  and  when,  afterward,  she  came  to  the 


that  he  should  do  ihis  great  thing  V 

"  W,  Benn^ t  thus  opening  matters  to  her, 
did,  by  hia  wholeaomo  admonition^  so  work 
upon  her  mind,  that  she,  who  never  had  con- 
versed with  the  Quakers,  and  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  their  doctrine,  now  came  to  a pp re- 


place of  eikecution,  she  madtt  %  patbctical 
Bpeeeh  lo  the  people,  exhorting  the  spectators, 
eBpeclally  those  of  the  young,  'to  have  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eye» ;  to  give  heed  to 
his  secret  reproofs  for  evil,  and  so  not  to 
grieve  and  resist  ihe  good  of  ihe  Lord,  which 


hend  that  it  was  the  grace  of  (iod  that  brings  she  herself  not  having  timely  minded,  it  hiid 
salvation,  which  she  so  oHen  had  withstood,  {  made  her  run  on  in  evil,  and  thns  proceeding 
and  that  this  grace  bad  not  jfet  quite  forsaken  from  wickedness  to  wickedness,  it  had  brought 
her,  but  now  made  her  sensihle  of  the  great-  her  to  this  dismal  exit.  But,  sinca  she  firmly 
ness  of  her  transgress iom  This  consideiation  trusted  to  God's  infinite  mercy,  nay,  surely 
trrou^ht  so  powerfully,   Lhat,  frotn  a   most  i  believed  her  sins,  though  of  a  bloody  dye^  to 
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be  washed  off  by  the  pure  blood  of  Chrietf 
•he  coald  contentedly  depart  this  life.'  llius 
•he  pleached  at  the  ffallows  the  doctrine  of  the 
QuaKers,  and  gave  heart-melting  proofs  that 
her  immortal  soul  was  to  enter  into  Paradise, 
as  well  as  anciently  that  of  the  thief  on  the 


The  preceding  chapter  contains  three  in- 
stances of  martyrdom,  undergone  for  the  sake 
of  religious  truth,  and  attended  with  that  ani- 
mating publicity  which  is  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, particularly  when  the  sufferers  are 
persons  of  a  certain  rank  and  eminence  in 
society. 

But,  she  who  died,  as  narrated  in  the  story 
given  above,  for  the  cause  of  spofifoneoti*  truth, 
and  wilHnglv  resigned  her  lire,  rather  than  be 
guilty  of  a  Ae  to  save  it,  though  that  lie  was 
considered  by  the  law  of  the  country,  and  by 
the  world  at  large,  to  be  no  lie  at  all ;  this 
bright  example  of  what  a  true  and  lively  faith 
can  do  for  us  in  an  hour  of  strong  temptation, 

IS  not  only  an  humble,  guilty  woman,  but  a 
nomekn  one  also.  She  was  an  obscure,  friend- 
less individual,  whose  name  on  earth  seems 
to  be  nowhere  recorded;  and,  probably,  no 
strong  interest  was  felt  for  her  disastrous 
death,  except  by  the  preacher  who  converted 
her,  and  by  the  judge  who  condemned  her. 
This  a£9ictcd  person  was  also  well  aware  that 
the  courage  with  which  she  met  her  fate,  and 
died  rather  than  utter  a  falsehood,  would  not 
be  cheered  and  honoured  by  an  anxious  popu- 
lace, or  by  the  tearful  farewells  of  mourning, 
but  admiring  friends ;  she  also  knew  that  her 
honest  avowal  would  brand  her  with  the  odious 
guilt  of  murdering  her  child,  and  yet  she  per- 
severed in  her  adherence  to  the  truth.  There- 
fore, I  humbly  trust  that,  however  inferior  she 
may  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  her  fellow-mortals, 
to  martyrs  of  a  loftier  and  more  important  de- 
scription, this  willing  victim  of  what  she 
thought  her  duty,  offered  as  acceptable  a  sa- 
crifice as  theirs,  in  the  eyes  of  her  Judge  and 
her  Redeemer. 

No  doubt,  as  I  before  observed,  the  history 
of  both  public  and  private  life  may  afford  many 
more  examples  of  equal  reverence  for  truth,  de- 
rived from  religious  motives ;  but,  as  the  fore- 
going instance  was  more  immediately  before 
me,  1  was  induced  to  give  it  as  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  precept  which  I  wish  to  enforce. 

The  few,  and  not  the  many,  are  called  upon 
to  earn  the  honours  of  public  martyrdom,  and 
to  shine  like  stars  in  the  firmament  of  distant 
days;  and,  in  like  manner,  few  of  us  are  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  telling  great  and  vneked 
falsehoods.  But,  as  it  is  more  difiicult,  per- 
haps, to  bear  with  fortitude  the  little  daily 
trials  of  life,  than  great  calamities,  because  we 
summon  up  all  our  spiritual  and  moral  strength 
to  resist  the  latter,  but  of\en  do  not  feel  it  to 
be  a  necessary  duty  to  bear  the  former  with 
meekness  and  resignation ;  so  is  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  overcome  and  resist  temptations  to 


every-day  lying  and  deceit,  than  to  falsehoods 
of  a  worse  description ;  since,  while  these  lit- 
tle lies  often  steal  on  us  unawares,  and  take  us 
unprepared,  we  know  them  to  be  so  triviaU 
that  they  escape  notice,  and  to  be  so  ioleraiedf 
that  even  if  detected,  they  will  not  incur  re- 
proof.  Still,  1  must  again  and  again  repeat 
the  burden  of  my  song,  Uie  moral  ruuU,  which, 
however  weakly  I  may  have  performed  my 
task,  I  have  laboured  incessantly,  through  the 
whole  of  my  work,  to  draw,  and  to  illustrate; 
namely,  that  this  little  tolerated  lyin^,  as  well 
as  great  and  reprobated  falsehood,  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  serious 
Christian,  and  sinful  in  the  eyes  of  the  God  of 
Truth ;  that,  in  the  daily  recuning  temptation 
to  deceive,  our  only  security  is  to  lift  up  our 
soul,  in  secret  supplication,  to  be  preserved 
faithful  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  always  to 
remember,  without  any  ^laUfiuUion  of  the 
monitory  words,  that  **  lying  lips  are  an  abo- 
mination to  the  Lord.'* 


CONCLUSION. 

I  SHALL  now  give  a  summary  of  the  didac- 
tic part  of  these  observations  on  lying,  and  the 
Srinciples  which,  with  much  fearlessness  and 
umility,  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down. 

I  have  stated,  that  if  there  be  no  other  true 
definition  of  lying  than  an  intention  to  deceive, 
withholding  the  truth,  with  such  an  intention, 
partakes  as  much  of  the  nature  of  falsehood  as 
direct  lies ;  and  that,  therefore,  lies  are  of  two 
natures,  active  and  passive ;  or,  in  other  words, 
direct  and  indirect. 

That  a  passivb  lie  is  equally  as  irreconci- 
lable to  moral  principles  as  an  active  one. 

That  the  ues  or  vanity  are  of  an  active  and 
passive  nature ;  and  that,  though  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  be  guilty  of  the  former,  our  temptations 
to  the  latter  are  stronger  still. 

That  many,  who  would  shrink  with  moral 
disgust  from  committing  the  latter  species  of 
falsehood,  are  apt  to  remain  silent  when  their 
vanity  is  gratined,  without  any  overt  act  of 
deceit  on  their  part;  and  are  contented  to  let 
the  flattering  representation  remain  uncontra- 
dicted. 

That  this  disingenuous  passiveness  beloncrs 
to  that  common  species  of  falsehood,  withhold' 
ing  the  truth. 

That  lying  is  a  common  vice,  and  the  habit 
of  it  so  insensibly  acquired,  that  many  peraons 
violate  the  truth,  without  being  conscious  that 
it  is  a  sin  to  do  so,  and  even  look  on  dexterity 
in  white  lyings  as  it  is  called,  as  a  thing  to  be 
proud  of;  but,  that  it  were  well  to  consider 
whether,  if  we  allow  ourselves  liberty  to  lie 
on  trivial  occasions,  we  do  not  weaken  our 
power  to  resist  temptation  to  utter  Cilsehooda 
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which  may  be  dangerous,  in  their  results,  to 
our  own  well-being,  and  that  of  others. 

That,  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  violate  the 
truth,  that  is,  deceive  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, who  can  say  where  this  self-indulgence 
will  submit  to  be  bounded  t 

That  those  who  learn  to  resist  the  daily 
temptation  to  tell  what  are  deemed  trivial  and 
innocent  lies,  will  be  better  able  to  withstand 
allurements  to  serious  and  important  deviations 
from  truth. 

That  the  lies  of  flattery  are,  generally 
speaking,  not  only  unprincipled,  but  offensive. 

That  there  are  few  persons  with  whom  it  is 
so  difficult  to  keep  up  the  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  as  flatterers  by  system  and  haoit. 

That  the  view  taken  by  the  flatterer  of  the 
penetration  of  the  flattered  is  often  erroneous. 
That  the  really  intelligent  are  usually  aware 
to  how  much  praise  and  admiration  they  are 
entitled,  be  it  encomium  on  their  personal  or 
mental  qualifications. 

That  the  lie  of  fear  springs  from  the  want 
of  moral  courage ;  and  that,  as  this  defect  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  any  class  or  age,  the 
result  of  it,  that  fear  of  man,  which  prompts  to 
the  lie  of  fear,  must  be  universal. 

That  some  lies,  which  are  thought  to  be  lies 
OF  benevolence,  are  not  so  in  realty,  but  may 
be  resolved  into  lies  of  fear,  being  occasioned 
by  a  dread  of  losing  favour  by  speaking  the 
truth,  and  not  by  real  kindness  of  heart. 

That  the  daily  lying  and  deceit  tolerated  in 
society,  and  which  are  jrenerally  declared  neces- 
sary to  preserve  good  will,  and  avoid  offence 
to  the  self-love  of  others,  are  the  result  of  false, 
not  real  benevolence,  —  for  that  those  who 
practise  it  the  most  to  their  acquaintances 
when  present,  are  only  too  apt  to  make  de- 
tracting observations  on  them  when  they  are 
out  of  sight. 

That  true  benevolence  would  insure,  not  de- 
stroy, the  existence  of  sincerity,  as  those  who 
cultivate  the  benevolent  affections  always  see 
the  good  qualities  of  their  acquaintance  in  the 
strongest  light,  and  throw  their  defects  into 
shade;  that,  consequently,  they  need  not 
shrink  from  speaking  truth  on  all  occasions. 
That  the  kindness  which  prompts  to  erroneous 
conduct  cannot  long  continue  to  bear  even  a 
remote  connexion  with  real  benevolence ;  that 
unprincipled  benevolence  soon  degenerates  into 
malevolence. 

That  if  those  who  possess  good  sense  would 
use  it  as  zealously  to  remove  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  spontaneous  truth,  as  they  do  to  justify 
themselves  in  the  practice  of  falsehood,  the 
difficulty  of  always  speaking  the  truth  would 
in  time  vanish. 

That  the  lie  of  convenience — namely,  the 
order  to  servants  to  say,  "  not  at  ho  ne,"  that 
is,  teaching  them  to  lie  for  our  convenience,  is 
at  the  same  time  teaching  them  to  lie  for  their 
own,  whenever  the  temptation  offers. 

That   those  masters  and  mistresses  who 


show  their  domestics  that  they  do  not  them- 
selves value  truth,  and  thus  render  the  con- 
sciences of  the  latter  callous  to  its  requiiings, 
forfeit  their  right,  and  lose  their  chance,  of 
having  servants  worthy  of  confidence,  degrade 
their  own  characters  also  in  their  opinions,  and 
incur  an  awful  guilt  by  endangering  their  8e^; 
vants*  well-being  here  and  hereafter.  i 

That  husbands  who  employ  their  wives,! 
and  wives  their  husbands,  and  that  parent!  | 
who  employ  their  children  to  otter  for  them  j 
the  lies  of  convenience,  have  no  right  to  be  j 
angry,  or  surprised  if  their  wedded  or  parental 
confidence  be  afterwards  painfully  abased, 
since  they  have  taught  their  families  the  habit 
of  deceit,  by  encouraging  them  in  the  practice 
of  what  they  call  innocent  white  lying. 

That  LIES  OF  INTEREST  are  sometimes  more 
excusable,  and  less  offensive  than  others,  bat 
are  disgusting  when  told  by  those  whom  con- 
scious independence  preserves  from  any  strong 
temptation  to  violate  truth. 

That  LIES  OF  FIRST  RATS  MAUGNTrT,  name- 
ljr«  lies  intended  wilfully  to  destroy  the  reputa- 
tion of  men  and  women,  are  less  freqoent  than 
falsehoods  of  any  other  description,  because 
the  arm  of  the  law  defends  reputations. 

That,  notwithstanding,  there  are  many  pe^ 
sons,  worn  both  in  b<My  and  mind  by  the 
consciousness  of  being  the  object  of  calumnies 
and  suspicions  which  they  have  not  the  power ' 
to  combat,  who  steal  broken-hearted  into  their : 
graves,  thankful  for  the  summons  of  death, 
and  hoping  to  find  refuge  from  the  injustice  of 
their  fellow-creatures  in  the  bosom  of  their 
Saviour. 

That  against  lies  of  second  rate  malig- 
nity the  law  holds  out  no  protection.  , 

That  they  spring  from  the  spirit  of  detrac-' 
tion,  and  cannot  be  exceeded  in  base  and  petty  I 
treachery.  j 

That  LIES  of  REAL  benevolence,  thoDsh 
the  most  amiable  and  respectable  of  all  lies, 
are,  notwithstanding,  objectionable,  and  ought  '< 
not  to  be  told.  I 

That,  to  deceive  the  sick  and  the  dying,  is  a  I 
dereliction  of  principle  which  not  even  bene-', 
volence  can  excuse;  since,  who  shall  venture! 
to  assert  that  a  deliberate  and  wilful  falsehood 
is  justifiable] 

That,  withholding  the  truth  with  regard  to ' 
the  character  of  a  servant,  alias^  the  passive  I 
lie  of  benevolence,  is  a  pernicious  and  repre- 
hensible custom ;  that,  if  benevolent  to  the  i 
hired,  it  is  malevolent  to  the  hiring,  and  may 
be  fatal  to  the  person  so  favoured.  i 

That  the  masters  and  mistresses  who  thus 

perform  what  they  call  a  benevolent  action,  at 

the  expense  of  sincerity,  often,  no  doubt,  find 

their  sin  visited  on  their  own  heads;  because, ; 

I  if  servants  know  that  owing  to  the  lax  morality 

'  of  their  employers,  their  faults  will  not  receive 

!  their  proper  punishment,  that  is,  disclosure, ! 

I  when  they  are  turned  away, — one  of  the  most 

I  powerful  motives  to  behave  well  is  removed, ' 
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•ince  those  are  not  likely  to  abstain  from  sin, 
who  are  sure  that  they  shall  sin  with  impa- 
nity. 

That  it  would  be  real  bkneyolencb  to  tell, 
and  not  to  withhold,  the  whole  truth  on  such 
occasions;  because  those  who  hire  servants 
so  erroneously  befriended,  may,  from  igno- 
rance of  their  besetting  sins,  put  temptations 
in  their  way  to  repeat  their  (ault ;  and  may 
thereby  expose  them  to  incur,  some  day  or 
other,  the  sererest  penalty  of  the  law. 

That  it  is  wrong,  however  benevolently 
meant,  to  conceal  the  whole  extent  of  a  cala- 
mity firom  an  afflicted  person,  not  only  because 
it  shows  a  distrust  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 
and  implies  that  he  is  not  a  fit  jud^e  of  the 
proper  degree  of  trial  to  be  inflicted  on  his 
creatures,  but  because  it  is  a  withholding  of 
the  truth  with  an  intention  to  deceive^  and  that 
such  a  practice  is  not  only  wrong,  but  inexpe^ 
dient ;  as  we  may  thereby  stand  between  the 
•ufierer  and  the  consolation  which  might  have 
been  afforded  in  some  cases  by  the  very  nature 
and  intensity  of  the  blow  inflicted ;  and  lastly, 
because  such  concealment  is  seldom  ultimate- 
ly successful,  since  the  truth  comes  out  usuallv 
in  the  end,  when  the  sufferer  is  not  so  well 
able  to  bear  it. 

That  LIES  or  wantonness,  are  lies  which 
are  often  told  for  no  other  motive  than  to  show 
the  utterer^s  total  contempt  for  truth ;  and 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  amendment  of 
such  persons,  since  they  thus  sin  from  a  de- 
pravea  fondness  for  speaking  and  inventing 
falsehood. 

That  dress  affords  good  illustrations  of  prac- 
tical LIES. 

That  if  fiilse  hair,  false  bloom,  false  eye- 
brows, and  other  artificial  aids  to  the  appear- 
ance, are  so  well  contrived,  that  they  seem 
palpably  intended  to  pass  for  natural  beauties, 
then  do  these  aids  of  dress  partake  of  the  vi- 
cioos  nature  of  other  lying. 

That  the  medical  man  who  desires  his  ser- 
vant to  call  him  out  of  church,  or  from  a  party, 
when  he  is  not  wanted,  in  order  to  give  him 
the  appearance  of  the  great  business  which  he 
has  not ;  and  the  author  who  makes  his  pub- 
lisher pat  second  and  third  edition  before  a 
work  of  which,  perhaps  even  the  firtt  is  not 
wholly  sold,  are  also  guilty  of  practical  lies. 

That  the  practical  lies  most  fatal  to  othere, 
are  those  acted  by  men  who,  when  in  the  gulf 
of  bankruptcy,  launch  out  into  increased  splen- 
dour of  living,  in  order  to  obtain  further  credit, 
by  inducing  an  opinion  that  they  are  rich. 

That  another  pernicious  practical  lie  is  acted 
by  boys  and  girls  at  school,  who  employ  their 
school-fellows  to  do  exercises  for  them;  or 
who  themselves  do  them  for  others ;  that,  by 
this  means,  children  become  acquainted  with 
the  practice  of  deceit  as  soon  as  they  enter  a 
poblic  school;  and  thus  is  counteracted  the 
effect  of  those  principles  of  spontaneous  truth 
which  they  may  have  learnt  at  home. 


That  lying  is  mischievous  and  impolitic,  be- 
cause it  destroys  confidence,  that  best  charm 
and  only  cement  of  society ;  and  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  believe  our  acquaintances, 
or  expect  to  be  believed  ourselves,  when  we 
or  they  have  once  been  detected  in  fiilsehood. 

That  speaking  the  truth  does  not  imply  a 
necessity  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one. 
That  offensive,  or  home  truths,  should  never 
be  volunteered^  though  one  lays  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  truth  must  be  spoken  when  co//- 
erf/or. 

That  often  the  temporary  wound  given  by 
us,  on  principle,  to  the  self-love  of  others,  may 
be  attended  with  lasting  benefit  to  them,  and 
benevolence  in  reality  be  not  wounded,  but 
gratified;  since  the  truly  benevolent  can  al- 
ways find  a  balm  for  the  wounds  which  duty 
obliges  them  to  inflict. 

Tliat,  were  the  utterance  of  spontaneous 
truth  to  become  a  general  principle  of  action 
in  society,  no  one  would  dare  to  put  such  ques- 
tions concerning  their  defects  as  I  have  enu- 
merated; therefore  the  difficulty  of  always 
speaking  truth  would  be  almost  annihilated. 

That  those  who,  in  the  presence  of  their  ac- 
quaiiftance,  make  mortifying  observations  on 
their  pereonal  defects,  or  wound  their  self-love 
in  any  other  way,  are  not  actuated  by  the  love 
of  truth,  but  that  their  sincerity  is  the  result 
of  eoarteneu  of  mind^  and  of  the  mean  widh  to 
inflict  pain. 

That  all  human  beings  are,  in  their  closets, 
co&vinced  of  the  importance  of  truth  to  the 
interests  of  society,  though  few,  comparative- 
ly, think  the  practice  binding  on  them,  when 
acting  in  the  busy  scene  of  the  world. 

That  we  must  wonder  still  less  at  the  little 
shame  attached  to  white  lying,  when  we  see 
it  sanctioned  in  the  highest  assemblies  in  the 
kingdom. 

That,  in  the  heat  of  political  debate,  in  either 
house  of  parliament,  offence  is  given  and  re- 
ceived, and  the  unavoidable  consequence  is 
thought  to  be  apology,  or  duel ;  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  either  is  obviated  only  by  ltino, 
the  offender  being  at  length  induced  to  de- 
clare that  by  black  he  did  not  mean  black,  but 
white,  and  the  offended  says,  '*  enough — ^1  am 
satisfied." 

That  the  supposed  necessity  of  thus  making 
apologies,  in  the  language  of  falsehood,  is 
much  to  be  deplored ;  and  that  the  language 
of  truth  might  be  used  with  equal  effect. 

That,  if  Uie  offender  and  offended  were  mar- 
ried men,  the  former  might  declare,  that  he 
would  not,  for  any  worldly  consideration,  run 
the  risk  of  making  his  own  wife  a  widow,  and 
his  own  children  fatherless,  nor  those  of  any 
other  man ;  and  that  he  was  also  withheld  bv 
obedience  to  the  divine  command,  **  Thou  shaft 
not  kill." 

That,  though  there  might  be  many  heroes 
present  on  such  an  occasion,  whose  heads 
were  bowed  down  with  the  wel^Kt  oC  Usd»i 
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lani^  the  omb  who  eooU  thus  speak  mud 
aet  •gaintt  the  bloody  ooetom  of  the  wofld 
wouldbe  a  greater  hens  in  the  beat  eenae  of 
thexford,  aa  he  would  be  nada  aapeiior  lothe 
ftar  of  math  by  /mt  tf  CML 

That  aome  pefaonB  aay»  that  thej  have  lied 
ao  aa  to  deeetfe*  with  an  air  of  eowplaoeacy, 
aa  if  Tain  of  their  deeeptife  art»  addiiiff«  **  bot 
it  waa  only  a  white  uev  yoa  kaowr*  aa  if; 
therefore*  it  waa  no  lie  at  alL 

That  it  ia  common  to  hear  even  the  piooa 
and  the  moral  aaaert  that  demtion  from  troth, 
or  a  withholding  of  the  truth,  ia  wmtHmwt  ab- 
aolately  neoeaiiary. 

That  persona  wlio  thaa  icaaap,  if  aaked 
whether,  while  repeating  the  eommaBdvent, 
^  thou  ahalt  not  ateaU**  they  may,  nefertbdeaa, 
fdlfer  in  aome  email  degree,  woud  andonbtedly 
anawer  in  the  negatiTo ;  yet,  that  whift»4ying 
ia  aa  maeh  an  inningement  of  tlie  moial  law 
aa  little  pilfering  la  of  t|ia  ooaunandment  not 
toataal. 

That  I  ha?e  thonafat  it  right  to  give  extrMta 
from  many  powerral  writen,  in  oomboiation 
of  my  own  opinion  on  tlie  anbjeeta  of  lybig. 

That,  if  aaked  why  I  ha¥e  taken  ao  mneh 
trooble  to  prore  what  no  one  ever  doaoUd,  I 
raply,  that  I  have  done  ao  in  order  to  Ibrae  on 
the  attention  of  my  readeia  that  not  one  of 
these  wrilera  mentu»ns  any  allowed  eieeption 
to  the  general  rule  of  truth ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
their  opinion  that  no  mtnial  reaervation  is  to  be 
permitted  on  speeieU  oceasitms. 

That  the  principle  of  truth  is  an  immtUablt 
principle^  or  it  is  of  no  use  as  a  gruard  to  morals. 

That  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  and  desired, 
that  the  day  may  come,  when  it  shall  be  as 
dishonourable  to  commit  the  slightest  breach 
of  veracity  as  to  pass  counterfeit  shillings. 

That  Dr.  Hawkesworth  is  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  liar  is  universally  abandoned  and 
despised ;  for,  although  we  dismiss  the  ser- 
vant whose  habit  of  lying  oflfends  us,  we  never 
refuse  to  associate  with  the  liar  of  rank  and 
opulence. 

That,  though,  as  he  says,  the  imputation  of 
a  lie  is  an  insult  for  which  life  only  can  atone, 
the  man  who  would  thus  fatally  resent  it  does 
not  even  reprove  the  lie  (f  convenience  in  his 
.wife  or  child,  and  is  ofVen  guilty  of  it  himself. 

That  the  lying  order  given  to  a  servant  en- 
tails consequences  of  a  mischievous  nature ; 
that  it  lowers  the  standard  of  truth  in  the  per- 
son who  receives  it,  lowers  the  persons  who 
give  it,  and  deprives  the  latter  of  their  best 
claim  to  their  servants'  respect;  namely,  a 
conviction  of  their  moral  superiority. 

That  the  account  .given,  by  Boswell,  of 
Johnson's  regard  to  truth,  furnishes  as  with  a 
better  argument  for  it  than  is  afforded  by  the 
best  moral  fictions. 

That,  if  Johnson  could  always  speak  the 
truth,  others  can  do  the  same;  as  it  does  not 
require  his  force  of  intellect  to  enable  us  to  be 
eincere. 


That,  if  it  be  naked  what  woold  ba 
by  alwaya  apeaking  the  tmth;  I  anaw«,  thai 
the  individnala  ao  apealting  would  aeqniie  the 
involuntaiy  conMenea  and  iwewnca  of  thar 
Mlow-eiaatyrea. 

That  the  eoneeioaaneaaof  trath  and 
ooaneaa  givea  a  radiaaee  lo  Klie 
and  a  eharm  to  the  manner,  whleh  no 
qnality  of  mind  aan  eqaallr  baatow. 

That  the  eontraat  of  thm  pietnin  mi 
fiimlliarto  tlie  nemorr  of  etary 

That  it  ia  a  ddightfiil  aenaatL 
inapiie  oonfidenoe. 

That  it  ia  deUghtlnl  to  know  drntwahaw 
ftienda  on  whom  we  can  alwaya  inly  forhoaiit 
ooanael  and  ingenuona  reproof* 

That  it  ia  an  ambidonwortlrf  of  tbinkfaf 
beinga,  to  endeavoar  lo  qaalify  ovraalveti 
and  tfaaae  whom  we  love,  to  bn  aoeh  fatmk 
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That  if  each  hdUfidnalfiunfly  wonldiaaolis 
to  avoid  «rory  ifieolea  of  ftlaehood,  whste 
anthoiiaed  by  eoaioa  or  not,  tha  asaiapls 
wonM  aoon  spread* 

That  nothing  ia  impoaaibla  to  Mai  and  ea- 
torpnae* 

That  dien  ia  a  river  which.  If  aQffiMedt»! 
flow  over  the  imporiiiee  of  fidaehood  and  dit-; 
aimolatioai  In  tha  worid,  ia  powerful  cnoe|k| 
to  wash  them  all  away ;  ainee  it  llowa  mj 
the  rouRTAUf  or  irsR-Lnniro  waters.         | 

That  the  powerful  writers,  from  whom  I; 
have  given  extracts,  have  treated  the  subject 
of  truth  as  maraluUt  onlv  t  and  have,  therefore, ' 
kept  out  of  sight  the  only  turt  motive  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  lie ;  namely,  obedieiccb  to  ; 

THE    DIVINE    WILL.  i 

That  the  moral  man  may  utter  spontaneous ; 
truth  on  all  occasions ;  but,  the  religious  man,  i 
if  he  acts  consistently,  hum/  do  so.  i 

That  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
abound  in  facts  and  texts  to  prove  how  odious 
the  sin  of  lying  is  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty :  i 
as  I  have  shown  in  several  quotations  from 
Scripture,  to  that  effect.  | 

That,  as  no  person  has  a  right  to  resent  be- 
ing called  a  sloven  who  goes  about  in  a  stained 
garment,  though  that  stain  be  a  single  one ;  so 
that  person  who  indulges  in  any  one  species  of, 
lie,  cannot  declare,  with  justice,  that  he  de-. 
serves  not  the  name  of  liar. 

That  the  all-powerful  Being  who  has  said, ; 
««a8  is  our  day,  our  strength  shall  be,** still; 
lives  to  hear  the  prayer  of  all  who  call  on  Him, 
and  in  the  hour  of  temptation  will  **  strengthen 
them  out  of  Zion.** 

That,  though  in  all  other  times  of  danger,  the 
believer  supplicates  for  help,  but  few  persons 
think  of  praying  to  be  preserved  from  littU 
lyingy  though  the  Lord  has  not  revealed  to  us 
what  species  of  lying  he  tvleraiea^  and  what  he 
reprwes. 

That,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  not  impossible 
to  speak  the  truth  always,  when  persons  are 
^werfuHy  inflQenced  by  religions  motives,  I 
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admit  the  extreme  difficalty  of  it,  and  haTe 
ffiTen  the  condaet  of  some  distinguiehed  re- 
Rgioas  characters  as  illustrations  of  the  diffi- 
eoltT. 

That  other  instances  have  been  stated,  in 
order  to  exemplify  the  power  of  religious  mo- 
tiTes  on  some  minds  to  induce  undaunted  utr 
terance  of  the  truth,  even  when  death  was  the 
sure  consequence. 

That  temptations  to  little  lying  are  far 
more  common  than  temptations  to  great  and 
important  lies;  that  they  are  far  more  dilfi- 
cnlt  to  resist,  because  they  come  upon  us 
daily  and  unawares,  and  because  we  know 
that  we  may  utter  white  lies  without  fear  of 
detection ;  and,  if  detected,  without  any  risk 
of  being  disgraced  by  them  in  the  eyes  of 
others. 

That,  notwithstanding,  they  are  eaually, 
with  great  lies,  contrary  to  the  will  or  God, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  ''watchful  unto 
prayer,*'  when  we  are  tempted  to  commit  them. 

I  conclude  this  summary,  by  again  con- 
jarinff  my  readers  to  reflect  that  there  is  no 
moral  difficulty,  however  great,  which  cour- 
AOK,  ZEAL,  and  perseverance  will  not  enable 
them  to  overcome;  —  and,  never,  probably, 
was  there  a  period,  in  the  history  of  man, 
when  those  qualities  seemed  more  success- 
fully called  into  action,  than  at  the  present 
moment. 

Never  was  there  a  better  opportunity  of  es- 
tablishing general  society  on  the  principles  of 
tmth,  than  Siat  now  aflforded  by  the  enlightened 
plan  of  educating  the  infant  population  of 
these  United  Kingdoms. 

There  is  one  common  ground  on  which  the 
most  sceptical  philosopher  and  the  most  se- 
rious Christian  meet,  and  cordially  agree; 
namely,  on  the  doctrines  of  the  omnipotence  of 
motivei.  They  diflfer  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
motives  to  be  applied  to  human  actions ;  the 
one  approving  of  moral  motives  alone,  the 
other  advocating  the  propriety  of  giving  reli- 
gious ones. 

But,  these  motives  only  can  be  made  to 
act  upon  the  infant  mind,  which  it  is  able  to 
understand ;  and  they  are,  chiefly,  the  hope 
of  reward  for  obedience,  and  the  dread  of 
punishment  for  disobedience.  But,  these  mo- 
tives are  all-sufficient ;  therefore,  even  at  the 
earliest  period  of  life,  a  love  of  truth,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  lying,  may  be  inculcated  with 
the  greatest  success.  Moreover,  habit,  that 
best  of  friends,  or  worst  of  foes,  according  to 
the  direction  given  to  its  power,  may  form  an 
imprecnaable  barrier  to  defend  the  pupils  thus 
trained,  against  the  allurements  of  falsehood. 

Children  taught  to  tell  the  truth  from  the 
motive  of  fear  and  of  hope,  and  from  the  force 
of  habit,  will  be  so  well  prepared  to  admit 
and  profit  by  the  highest  motives  to  do  so,  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  unfolded  to  their  minds, 
that,  when  they  are  removed  to  other  schools, 
as  they  advance  in  life,  they  will  be  found  to 


abhor  every  description  of  lying  and  deceit ; 
and  thus  the  cause  of  spowtaneoM  truth  and 
general  education  will  go  forward,  progressing 
and  prospering  together. 

Nor  can  the  mere  moralist,  or  the  man  of 
the  world,  be  blind  to  the  benefit  which  wonid 
accrue  to  them,  were  socie^  to  be  built  on  the 
foundation  of  trudi  and  of  sincerity.  If  our 
servants,  a  race  of  persons  on  whom  much  of 
our  daily  comfort  depends,  are  trained  up  in 
habits  of  truth,  domestic  confidence  and  secu* 
rity  will  be  the  happy  result ;  and  we  shall 
no  longer  hear  the  common  complaint  of  their 
lies  and  dishonesty ;  and,  the  parents  who  feel 
the  value  of  truth  in  their  domestics,  will 
doubtless  take  care  to  teach  their  children 
those  habits  which  have  had  power  to  raise 
even  their  inferiors  in  the  scale  of  utility  and 
of  moral  excellence.  Where  are  the  world- 
lings who,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  would 
venture  to  persevere  in  what  they  now  deem 
necessary  white  lyings  when  the  lady  may  be 
shamed  into  truth  by  the  refusal  of  her  wait' 
ing-maid  to  utter  the  lie  required;  and  the 
gentleman  may  learn  to  feel  the  meanness  of 
ralsehood,  alias,  of  the  lie  of  convenience, 
by  the  respectful,  but  firm,  resistance  to  utter 
it  of  his  valet-de-chambre  ?  But,  if  the  minds 
of  the  poor  and  the  laborious,  who  must  al- 
ways form  the  most  extensive  part  of  the 
community,  are  formed  in  infancy  to  the  prac- 
tice of  moral  virtue,  the  happiness,  safety,  and 
improvement,  of  the  higher  classes  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  thereby  secured.  As  the  lofty 
heads  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  were  rendered 
able  to  resist  the  power  of  the  storm  and  the 
whirlwind,  through  successive  ages,  by  the 
extent  of  their  basis,  and  by  the  soundness 
and  strength  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  constructed,  so,  the  continued  security, 
and  the  very  existence,  perhaps,  of  the  higher 
orders  in  society,  may  depend  on  the  extended 
moral  teaching  and  sound  principles  of  the 
lowest  orders ;  for  treachery  and  conspiracy, 
with  their  results,  rebellion  and  assassination, 
are  not  likely  to  be  the  crimes  of  those  who 
have  been  taught  to  practise  truth  and  openness 
in  all  their  dealings,  on  the  ground  of  moral 
ORDER,  and  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  god. 

But  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  rich  and 
of  the  great,  to  maintain  their  superiority  of  i 
mind  and  morals,  as  well  as  that  of  wealth  i 
and  situation.     I  beseech  them  to  remember, ' 
that  it  will  always  be  their  place  to  give,  and 
not  to  take  example  ;  and  they  must  be  care- 
ful, in  the  race  of  morality,  to  be  neither  out- 
stripped, nor  overtaken    by  their    inferiors. 
They  must  also  believe,  in  order  to  render 
their  efibrts  successful,  that,  although  morality 
without  religion  is  comparatively  weak,  yet 
when  these  are  combined,  they  are  strong 
enough  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 

Lying  is  a  sin  which  tempts  ns  on  every 
side,  but  is  more  to  be  dreaded  when  it  allures 
us  in  \Vie  aVi^^^  <A  -^iVCWa  \v«^\  Va  -^^RaeM^^ 
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theflfii,  as  t  have  befare  observed,  we  ar«  not 
on  our  g-uard ;  aad,  insteiil  of  looking  on  them 
ae  enemies,  we  coo  wilder  Ihem  as  friends. 

Black  Lts^,  if  I  miij  so  eaU  theru,  are 
beasts  and  birds  of  |>rtiyt  which  w#  rarely 
Aeci  and  which,  when  aeeo,  we  know  that 
WB  must  instnutly  avoid ;  but  white  Hes  ap^ 
proach  ua  in  the  pleasing  shape  of  nec&Mity 
courtesies  and  innoceni  seff*d<fsfiee* 

Finally^,  I  would  urge  ihem  to  remember, 
that  if  they  believe  in  (he  fecorda  of  holy 
writ,  tbey  can  theoe^  derive  su  flic  lent  motivtifl 
to  enable  them  to  teU  spontaneoufi  truth,  iji 
defiance  of  the  ane^re  of  the  worlds  end  of 
'*  ctU  and  good  report." 


That  fai^  in  a  Hf$  to  come,  connected  wttk 
a  close  dependence  on  divine  grace,  will  gin 
them  power  in  this,  as  well  us  in  other  respecli, 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  their  own  bon- 
dage of  corruption,  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
purification  of  others.  For  Christians  posfc« 
what  Archimedea  wanted;  they  have  anoikff 
sphere  on  which  lo  fiK  their  hold ;  and,  b^ 
that  meana,  can  be  enabled  lo  move,  to  in- 
duence,  and  to  beneBt,  Ihia  present  WoHd  of 
Ifanaitory  enjoyments ;  a  world  which  is  ib 
lealiiy  safe  and  precious  to  those  alone  wba 
"  um  it  without  abusing  it,"  and  who  are  em 
looking  beyond  It"  loa  bulidingof  God,a  homa' 
not  mads  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  be&veai.'' 


THE  END. 


